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Washington,  D.  C,  May  SI,  1917, 

Sib:  Pursuant  to  the  recommendation  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Second 
Pan  American  Scientific  Congress,  which  was  held  in  Washington  December  27, 1915- 
January  8,  1916,  and  by  the  cooperation  of  the  United  States  Congress  (urgent  defi- 
ciency bill,  Sept.  8,  1916),  the  papers  and  discussions  of  that  great  international 
scientific  gathering  have  been  compiled  and  edited  for  publication  under  the  able 
direction  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  General,  Dr.  Glen  Levin  Swiggett.  In  this 
volume  is  contained  the  report  of  Section  IV,  of  which  Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton^  of  the 
executive  committee,  was  chairman. 

In  my  formal  report,  which  has  already  been  submitted,  I  enlarged  upon  the 
importance  of  the  Second  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress,  its  large  attendance,  and 
the  high  quality  of  its  papers  and  discussions.  I  will,  therefore,  in  this  letter,  which, 
in  slightly  varied  form,  introduces  each  volume,  make  only  a  few  general  references. 

All  of  the  21  Republics  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  were  represented  by  oflGlcial 
delegates  at  the  Congress.  Unofllcial  delegates,  moreover,  from  the  leading  scientific 
aasociations  and  educational  institutions  of  these  Republics  presented  papers  and 
took  part  in  Its  deliberations.  The  papers  and  discussions  may  be  considered,  there- 
fore, as  an  expression  of  comprehensive  Pan  American  scientific  effort  and  possess, 
in  consequence,  inestimable  value. 

The  Congress  was  divided  into  nine  main  sections,  which,  with  their  chairmen, 
were  as  follows: 

I.  Anthropoloot.    W.  H.  Holmes. 

II.  AsTBONOMT,  MiTBOROLOOT,  AND  SsisMOLOOT.    Robert  S.  Woodward. 

III.  CoNSBRVATioN  OF  Natubal  Rbsoubcbs,  Agriculture,  Irrigation,  and  Forestry. 

Geoige  M.  Rommel. 

IV.  Education.    P.  P.  Claxton. 
V.  Enoinbebing.    W.  H.  Bixby. 

VI.  Intbbnational  Law,  Pubuo  Law,  and  Jurispbudbnce.    James  Brown  Scott. 
VII.  Mining,  Mbtallubgt,  Economic  Gbologt,  and  Applibd  Chemistbt.    Hen- 
nen  Jennings. 
VIII.  Pitbuo  Hbalth  and  Mbdical  Soibnob.    William  C.  Gorgas." 

IX.  Tbanspobtation,  Commbrob,  Finanob,  and  Taxation.    L.  S.  Rowe. 

These  sections,  in  turn,  were  further  subdivided  into  45  subsections. 

Over  200  delegates  were  in  attendance  from  the  Latin  American  Republics,  while 
over  a  thousand  from  the  United  States  participated  in  its  meetings.  The  discussions 
and  proceedings  of  the  Congress  attracted  world-wide  attention,  and  it  was  undoubt- 
edly the  greatest  international  scientific  meeting  that  has  assembled  anywhere  in  the 
history  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  possibly  of  the  world.  It  was,  therefore,  a 
fitting  successor  to  the  first  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress,  which  assembled  in 
Santiago,  the  capital  of  Chile,  in  1908,  and  to  its  predecessors,  confined  to  Latin 
Am^can  representation,  which  in  former  years  met,  respectively,  in  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Montevideo,  and  Buenos  Aires.  Its  success  was  a  logical  result  of  these  preceding 
gatherings  in  Latin  America  and  of  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  Latin  American 
(Governments  and  scientists. 

To  those  who  may  have  their  attention  brought  only  to  the  individual  volumes 
covering  the  papers  and  discussions  and  who  wish  to  know  more  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Congress  and  the  results  accomplished  by  it,  it  is  recommended  that  they  should 
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mlao  read  ''The  Final  Act— An  Interpretative  Commentary  Therecxn,"  prepared  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  James  Brown  Scott,  reports  general  of  the  Gongren,  and  the  report 
of  the  secretary  general,  prepared  by  the  latter  and  the  awrigtant  secretary  general. 
Dr.  Glen  Levin  Swiggett.  In  these  will  be  foimd  not  only  the  final  act  and  the 
illuminating  comment  tiiereon  but  lists  of  delegates,  participating  Governments, 
societies,  educational  institutions,  and  other  organizations,  together  with  a  careful 
story  and  history  of  the  Congress.  They  can  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  Director 
General  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  Washington,  D.  C. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  briefly  repeat,  as  secretary  general  of  the  Congress,  my 
appreciation,  already  expressed  in  my  formal  report,  of  the  hearty  cooperation  in 
making  the  Congress  a  success  given  by  everyone  concerned  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  yoiurself  as  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  delegates  of  Latin  America 
and  the  United  States,  down  to  the  office  employees.  The  great  interest  manifested 
by  the  permanent  executive  committee,  headed  by  Mr.  William  Phillips,  then  Third 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace  through 
its  secretary.  Dr.  James  Brown  Scott,  and  the  executive  aid  of  Dr.  Glen  Levin  Swig- 
gett, as  assistant  secretary  general,  were  vitally  instrumental  in  making  the  gathering 
memorable.  The  Pan  American  Union,  the  official  international  oiganizaticm  of  all 
the  American  Republics,  and  whose  governing  board  is  made  up  of  the  Latin  American 
diplomats  in  Washington  and  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  l^it  the 
favorable  influence  of  that  powerful  organization  to  the  success  of  the  Congress  and 
authorized  me  as  the  director  general  of  the  Union  to  also  take  up  the  duties  of  secretary 
general  of  the  Congress. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

(Signed)  John  Barrbtt, 


The  Honorable  The  Sbcrbtart  of  Stats, 

WaMngUm,  D.  C. 


Secretary  General. 


Washinoton,  D.  C,  si  de  nuxio  de  1917. 

ExMO.  Snb.:  Em  cumprimento  de  uma  recommendagSo  emanada  da  Commiss&o 
Executiva  do  Segundo  Congresso  Scientifico  Pan  Americano,  que  teve  lugar  em 
Washington,  de  27  de  dezembro  de  1915  a  8  de  Janeiro  de  1916,  e,  devido  ao  auxilio  do 
Congresso  dos  Estados  Unidos  (Lei  para  Or^amentos  extraordinarios  de  8  de  setembro, 
1916)  as  memorias  e  as  disciissSes  deesa  aasemblda  scientifica  intemacional,  foram 
coUigidas  e  preparadas  para  publica^  sob  a  proficiente  direcgfto  do  Secretario  Geial 
Adjuncto,  Dr.  Glen  Levin  Swiggett.  Este  volume  comprdiende  o  relatorio  da  sec^&o 
IV  que  foi  presidida  pelo  Snr.  P.  P.  Claxton,  da  ConmiisdU)  Executiva. 

No  meu  relatorio  official,  que  j&  tive  a  honra  de  apresentar,  me  detive  sobre  a*impor- 
tancia  do  Segundo  Congresso  Scientifico  Pan  Americano,  da  sua  grande  concorrenda 
e  da  alta  importancia  das  theses  e  das  disciissdes.  Na  presente  nota,  portanto,  de  uma 
maneira  muito  ligeira,  deetinada  a  apresentar  cada  um  dos  volumes,  eu  farei  apenas 
algumas  referencias  muito  geraes. 

Todas  as  Republicas  do  Hemispherio  Occidental,  vinte  e  uma  em  numero,  se 
achavam  representadas  por  delegados  offidaes  ao  Congresso.  Delegados  sem  nomea- 
^  dos  Govemos,  mas  representando  as  mais  notaveis  sociedades  scientificas  e 
institui^Oes  de  ensino  dessas  republicas  apreeentaram  theses  e  tomaram  parte  nas 
delibera^Oes.  As  memorias  e  discussOes  devem  ser  consideradas  portanto,  como  a 
expresriU)  de  um  justificavel  trabalho  scientifico  Pan  Americano  e  possue,  por  esse 
motive,  um  valor  sem  egual. 

O  Congresso  foi  dividido  em  novo  sec^Oes  principaes,  que  a  seguir  enumi^ro,  com 
06  nomes  dos  seus  presidentee: 

I.  Anthbopolooia.    W.  H.  Holmes. 
II.  Astronomia,  Mbtbrbolooia  m  Sismolooia.    Robert  S.  Woodward. 
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III.  CONBBBYApXO    DA    RlQUSSA    NaOONAL,    AoBICULTUBA,    IsBIOA^XO    B    SiLVI- 

omuTusA.    Geocge  M.  Rommel. 

IV.  iNSTBUopXo.    P.  P.  Olaxton. 
V.  Enobnhabia.    W.  H.  Bixby. 

YI.  DiBEITO     iMTBBNAaONAL,      DlBBFTO     PUBUCO     E     JUBIBPBUDBMCIA.     JsmM 

Brown  Scott. 
YII.  MiNAS,  Mbtalluboia,  Gbolooia  Pbachca  b  Chimica  Indubtbial.    Hennen 
Jennings. 
VIII.  Saudb  Pubuga  b  Scibnciab  Mbdioab.    WilliAm  0.  GoigaB. 

IX.  VXAS  DB  COMMUNICA92O,   GOMMBBdO,   FlNAN^AB  B   IllPOOTOB.      L.  S.   ROWO. 

Esbts  secedes,  por  sen  lado,  eram  subdivididas  em  45  subsec^Oes. 

Mais  de  200  delegadoe  das  Republicas  da  America  Latina  frequentaram  as  sessOes 
emqnanto  os  Estados  Unidos  se  achavam  representados  por  mais  de  mil  pessoas.  As 
discnssSee  e  os  relatorios  do  Gongresso  attrahiram  a  atten^fto  de  todo  o  mundo  e  foi 
eem  duvida  a  maior  assemblea  scientifica  que  se  realizou  no  Hemicrpherio  Occidental 
e  talvez  em  todo  o  mundo.  Foi  sem  duvida  um  idoneo  continuador  do  Primeiro  (Gon- 
gresso Scientifico  Pan-Americano,  que  se  celebrou  em  Santiago,  capital  da  Republica 
Chilena  em  1908  e  das  antmores  assembleas  que  previamente  se  tinham  realizado, 
apenas  com  delegados  da  America  Latina  e  que  se  reuniiam  em  annos  anteriores  no 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Monteyideu  e  Buenos  Aires.  O  se«  successo  foi  um  resultado  logico 
das  reunites  previas  na  America  Latina  e  do  cordial  concurso  dos  Govemos  da  America 
latina  e  dos  seus  homens  de  sciencia. 

A  aquelles  que  nfio  quizerem  limitar-se  a  consultar  os  volumes  que  cont^m  as 
memorias  e  as  discussdes  e  que  desejarem  conhecer  alguma  cousa  mais  dos  trabalbos 
do  CongresBo  e  dos  resultados  por  elle  alcanpado  se  Ihes  recommenda  a  leitura  da 
Acta  final— a  exposi^  geral  concemente  4  mesma— publlcada  sob  a  direct  do 
Sr.  Dr.  James  Brown  Scott,  Relate  Creral  do  Gongresso,  e  0  relatorio  do  Secretario 
Geral,  preparado  pelo  abaixo  asaignado  e  pelo  Secretario  Gend  Adjuncto  Sr.  Dr. 
Glen  Levin  Swiggett.  Nestes  trabalbos  encontrar-se-h2o  nSo  s6mente  a  acta  final 
mas  tambem  um  magnifico  commentario,  a  lista  dos  delegadoe  dos  Govemos  que 
adherlram,  sociedades,  institui^Ces  de  ensino  e  outras  corporapdes,  seguidas  de  uma 
ctddadosa  histoiia  do  Gongresso.  Estes  volumes  continuam  4  disposiySo  dos  que  os 
pedirem  ao  Director  Geral  da  UniSo  Ito-Americana,  Washington,  D.  G. 

Em  concluriU),  eu  desejo  repetir,  em  duas  palavras,  como  Secretario  Geral  do  Gon- 
gresso, o  men  apre^o  e  reconhecimento,  que  jd  tive  occasi&o  de  exprimir  no  meu 
relatorio  official,  pela  cordial  coopera^fto  que  por  todos  me  foi  prestada  para  levar 
a  bom  exito  este  congreeso,  desde  0  Presidente  dos  Estados  Unidos,  Y.  Exa.,  como 
Secretario  d'Estado,  os  Senbores  Delegados  da  America  Latina  e  dos  Estados  Unidos 
at^  OS  diversos  funccionarios  do  Gongresso.  O  grande  interesse  manifestado  pela 
GommissSo  Permanente  Executiva  presidida  pelo  Sr.  William  Phillips,  ao  tempo 
terceiro  Sub-secretario  d'Estado,  pelo  Instituto  de  Gamegie  para  a  Pbz  Intemacional 
na  pessoa  do  Sr.  Dr.  James  Brown  Scott,  assim  como  a  collabora^  prestada  pela  Sr.  Dr. 
Glen  Levin  Swiggett,  como  Secretario  Geral  Adjtmcto,  constituiiam  obras  basilares 
pa»  o  successo  desta  reunifio. 

A  UniSo  Pan-Americana,  institulpfio  intemacional  sustentada  por  todas  as  Repu- 
blicas Americanas  e  cujo  Gonselho  de  Administra^So  6  constituido  pelos  represen- 
tantes  dipbmaticos  em  Washington  e  pelo  Secretario  d'Estado  dos  Estados  Unidos, 
contribuiu  com  a  sua  poderosa  influencia  para  o  bom  exito  do  Gongresso  e  me  aucto- 
riizou  a  servir  de  Secretario  Geral  do  Gongresso. 

Gom  a  maii^  conddera^,  subscrevo-me 

De  V.  Exa., 
Vor.  Mto.  Atto., 
(Ass.)  John  Babrbtt, 

Secretario  Otral. 

Ezmo.  Snr.  Sbobbtabio  db  Ebtado, 

WaMngton,  Z>.  C. 
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Washinoton,  D.  C,  si  de  mayo  dt  1917, 
SbJ^or: 

£n  cumplimiento  de  una  recomendaci6n  emanada  de  la  Comifli6n  £jecutiva  del 
Segundo  Congreeo  Cientlfico  PanamericaDo  que  ee  reunid  en  W^bhington  desde  el 
27  de  diciembre  de  1915  hasta  el  8  de  enero  de  191G  y  gracias  a  la  cooperacidn  al  efecto 
prestada  por  el  Congreso  de  lo6  Estados  Unidos  mediante  mi  ley  sobre  rectificacidn  del 
presupuetito  dictada  el  8  de  setiembre  de  1916,  hinse  recopUado  y  preparado  para 
8U  publicaci6n,  bajo  la  h&bil  direccidn  del  Sr.  Dr.  Glen  Levin  Swiggett,  Subsecretario 
General,  las  memorias  presentodas  a  dicho  Congreso  y  los  debates  a  que  dieron  lugar. 
El  presente  volumen  contiene  el  informe  relativo  a  la  Seccidn  IV,  de  la  cual  fu6 
presidente  el  Sr.  P.  P.  Claxton,  miembro  de  la  Comisidn  Ejecutiva. 

En  el  informe  general  que  ya  tuve  el  honor  de  presentarle,  me  f ud  dable  confiiderar 
detenidamemte  la  importancia  del  Segundo  Congreso  Cientifico  Panamericano,  la 
numerosa  concurrencia  que  al  mismo  asistid  y  el  elevado  m6rito  de  las  memoriae 
presentadas  y  de  los  debates  que  en  aquel  se  suscitaron.  Por  consiguiente,  he  de 
limitarme  en  la  presente,  destinada  a  servirle  de  mora  introducci6n  a  cada  uno  de  lo« 
voltimenes,  a  alg^nas  consideraciones  de  cor&cter  general. 

En  el  Congreso  estuvieron  representadas  por  medio  de  delegaciones  ofidales  las 
veinte  y  una  reptiblicas  del  Hemisferio  Occidental.  Tambidn  asistieron  al  mismo, 
tomando  participaci6n  en  sus  debates  y  presentando  trabajos  personales,  delegadoe 
particulares  de  los  principales  cuerpos  cientificos  y  de  los  institutes  docentes  de  esaa 
mismas  reptiblicas.  En  tal  virtud,  las  memorias  y  los  debates  mencionados  deben  ser 
considerados  como  la  expresidn  de  un  amplio  esfuerzo  cientifico  panamericaiio, 
encerrando,  por  lo  tanto,  un  valor  inestimable. 

El  Congreso  estuvo  dividido  en  nueve  secciones  principales  que  en  seguida  paso  a 
enumerar  junto  con  el  nombre  de  sus  presidentes.    Fueron  las  siguientes: 

I.  AntropolooU.    W,  H.  Holmes. 

II.  AsTRONOidA,  MbtbobolooIa  t  SiSMOQBAFiA.    Bobort  S.  Woodward. 

III.  CONSBBYAadN  DB  UL8  FUBNTBS  NaTITBALBS  DB  RiQUBZA,  AgRICULTURA,  IRRI- 

0Aa6N  T  Sblvicultura.    Geoige  M.  Rommel. 

IV.  iNSTRUoadN.    p.  p.  Claxton. 

V.  IngbnibrIa.    W.  H.  Bixby. 

VI.  Dbrboho  Intbrnaoional,  Derbcho  Pt^BLioo  T  JuRiBPRUDBNCiA.  James 
Brown  Scott. 

VII.  MinbrIa,  Mbtaluroia,  GbologIa  Econ6mica  t  QuImica  Aplicada.  Hen- 
nen  Jennings. 

VIII.  Salubridad  Pi^buoa  t  Cibncia  MtoiCA.    William  C.  Gozgas. 

IX.  Trasportb,  Combrcio,  Finanzas  b  Impubstos.    L.  S.  Bowe. 

Estas  secciones  estuvieron  dividas,  a  su  vez,  en  cuarenta  y  cinco  subsecciones. 

De  las  repdblicas  latino-americanas  asistieron  mds  de  doscientos  deleg&dos;  ea 
tanto  que  las  sesbnes  del  Congreso  concunieron  m^  de  mil  personas  de  los  Estadoe 
Unidos.  Los  trabajos  y  debates  del  cuerpo  despertaron  universal  inters,  pues  indu- 
dablemente  fu^  aquel  la  asamblea  cientifica  m^  grande  que  registra  la  historia  del 
Hemisferio  Occidental  y  probablemente  la  del  mundo.  £l  fu6,  en  consecuencia,  digno 
continuador  del  Primer  Congreso  Cientifico  Panamericano  que  en  1910  se  reuni6  en 
la  capital  de  Chile  y  de  los  que  previamente  y  con  una  asistencia  exclusivamente 
latino-americana  se  habian  congregado  en  Bio  de  Janeiro,  Montevideo  y  Buenos 
Aires.  Su  6xito  fu^  consecuencia  l<%ica  de  las  asambleas  que  anteriormente  se  habian 
reunido  en  la  America  latina  y  del  cordial  concurso  que  recibid  de  los  gobiernos  y 
de  los  hombres  de  ciencia  de  esa  misma  parte  de  Am^ca. 

A  cuantos  no  quisieren  limitarse  a  consultar  los  voldmenes  que  contienen  las 
memorias  y  loe  debates  y  desearen  conocer  algo  mis  de  las  labores  del  Congreso  y  de 
los  resultados  por  dl  alcanzados,  se  les  reoomienda  la  lectura  del  Acta  Final  y  de  la 
Bxpo8ici6n  General  concemiente  a  la  misma  que  escribi6  el  Dr.  James  Brown  Scott, 
Informante  General  del  Congreso,  asf  como  el  Informe  del  Secretario  General,  prepa- 
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rado  por  el  suacrito  y  por  el  Dr.  Glen  Levin  Swiggett,  Subsecretario  General  del 
mismo.  En  estos  documentos  podrdn  hallar  no  s61o  el  Acta  Final  y  luminoaas  consi- 
dttuciones  acerca  de  la  misma,  sine  tambi^n  la  ndmina  de  loa  deleg&doe  y  de  loa 
gobiemos,  aociedades  e  institutoe  docentes  que  tu  vieron  representacidn  en  la  Aaamblea, 
j  untamente  con  una  relaci6n  puntualizada  de  las  laborea  de  la  miBma.  Los  que  deseen 
obtener  estos  voldmenes  pueden  solicitarloe  del  Director  General  de  la  Uui6n  Pan- 
americana  en  W^lshington,  D.  C. 

Como  Secretario  General  del  Gongreso  deseo  hacer  constar  una  vez  m^,  antes  de 
concluir,  el  agradedmiento  que  en  mi  inlorme  general  express  por  el  cordial  concurso 
que  de  todos  recibf  para  as^urar  el  ^xito  del  Gongreso,  desde  el  Plresidente  de  los 
Estados  Unidos  y  usted  mismo  como  Secretario  de  Estado  y  desde  Ice  delegados  de 
la  America  Latina  y  de  los  Estados  Unidos  hasta  los  di versos  funcionarios  del  Gongreso. 
£1  gran  inter^  desplegado  por  la  Gom]si6n  Permanente  Ejecutiva,  que  pre8idi6  ol 
Sr.  William  Phillips,  a  la  8az6n  Tercer  Subsecretario  de  Estado;  por  la  Fundaddn 
Gam^e  para  la  Pas  Intemacional,  por  el  6rgano  de  su  Secretario,  Dr.  James  Brown 
Scott;  asf  como  la  colaboraci6n  del  Dr.  Glen  Levin  Swiggett,  Subsecretario  General, 
contribuyeron  poderosamente  a  hacer  memorable  la  asamblea.  La  Uni6n  Pan- 
americana,  instituci6n  intemadonal  sostenida  por  todas  las  reptiblicas  de  Arnica  y 
cuyo  Consejo  Directive  estd  formado  por  los  representantes  diplomiticos  latino- 
americanos  residentes  en  W&ahington  y  por  el  Secretario  de  Estado  de  los  Estados 
Unidos,  contribuy6  con  su  poderosa  influencia  al  6xito  del  Gongreso  y  mo  autorisd 
para  que  deeempefiara  las  funciones  de  Secretario  General  de  aqu^l. 

Con  sentimientoB  de  la  mis  alta  consideraci6n  me  subscribe 
De  usted  muy  atento  servidor, 

John  Babrstt, 
Secretario  General, 

Al  Honorable  Sbcrbtario  db  Estado, 

WdMngUm,  D,  C. 


Washington,  D.  C.,  Ze  31  mai  1917. 

Monsibur:  Conformdment  k  la  recommandation  du  Comity  Ex6cutif  du  Second 
Congr^  Scientifique  Panam^ricain  qui  a  eu  lieu  k  Washington  du  27  d^embre  1915 
au  8  Janvier  1916,  et  par  la  cooperation  du  Congrte  des  £tat8-Unis  (loi  du  budget 
extraordinaire,  8  septembre  1916),  les  m^moires  et  discussions  de  cette  grand e  reunion 
scientifique  intemationale  ont  6t6  recueillis  et  ^t^  pour  §tre  publics  sous  Thabile 
d  irection  d  u  doc teur  Glen  Levin  Swiggett  sous-secretaire  general .  Ce  volume  contient 
le  rapport  de  la  section  IV,  dont  M.  P.  P.  Claxton  du  Gomite  Ex^cutil  etait  president. 

Dans  mon  rapport  officiel  qui  a  6t6  d6}k  soumis,  je  me  suis  etendu  sur  Timportance 
du  Second  Gongr^  Scientifique  Panamdricain,  sur  le  grand  nombre  de  personnes  qui 
y  etaient  presentee  et  sur  Texcellence  de  ses  memoires  et  de  ses  discussions.  G'est 
pourquoi,  dans  cette  lettre  qui,  apr^  avoir  subi  quelques  changements  sans  impor- 
tance, sort  d'introduction  i  chaque  volume,  je  n'en  parlerai  que  d'une  mani^re 
generale. 

Toutes  les  republiques  de  rHemisph^  Occidental  au  nombre  de  vingt-et-une 
etaient  representees  au  Gongr^.  De  plus,  des  deiegues  k  titre  officieux  envoyes 
par  les  associations  sdentifiques  et  les  institutions  educatives  les  plus  en  vue  de  ces 
republiques  ont  soumis  des  memoires  et  ont  pris  part  aux  deliberations.  On  pent 
done  considerer  les  memoires  et  les  discussions  comme  Texpression  d'un  grand  effort 
scientifique  panamericain,  possedant  en  consequence  une  valeur  inestimable. 

Le  Gongrte  etait  divise  en  neuf  sections  principales  que  nous  enumerons  ci-dessous, 
en  donnant  le  nom  de  leurs  presidents. 

I.  Antropolooib.    W.  H.  Holmes. 

n.  AsTRONOMiB,  MiTioROLOOiB  BT  SisMOLOOiB.    Robert  S.  Woodward. 


XIV  LETTBB8  OF  TBAN8MITTAL. 

III.  Conservation  dbs  Rbssources  Naturbllbs,  Aorigulturb,  Irrigation 
BT  FoRftrs.    Geoige  M.  Rommel. 

IV.  iNSTRUcnoN  PuBUQUB.    P.  P.  Olaxton. 

V.  GAnib  Civil.    W.  H.  Bixby. 

VI.  Droit  International,  Droit  Pubuc  bt  Jurisprudence,  Jamee  Browo 
Scott. 

VII.  Mines,  MAtallurgie,  GAologib  pratique,  bt  Chdiib  AppuqitAe. 
Hennen  Jennings. 

VIII.  SantA  Pubuque  bt  Scibncb  MiuiCALB.    William  C.  Gorgas. 

IX.  Transport,  Commerce,  Finance  bt  ImpOt.    L.  S.  Rowe. 

A  leur  tour  ces  sections  ^talent  subdivis^es  en  quaranto-cinq  sous-sections. 

On  y  comptait  plus  de  deux  cents  d^l^fl^^  des  r^publiques  latlno-amMcaineSt  et 
plus  de  mille  d4l^6d  des  ^tats-Unia  ont  assists  aux  reunions.  Les  discusuons  et 
les  proc^-verbaux  du  Congr^  ont  attir6  I'attention  du  monde  entier,  et  il  a  ^t^  brda 
le  moindie  doute  la  plus  grande  assembl6e  scientifique  internationale  de  I'liistoire 
de I'H^misph^  Occidental,  et  pcut-6tre  mtoe  du  monde  entier,  qui  se  soit  rdunie  jus- 
qu^ci.  Venantapr^  le  Premier  Congr^  Scientifique  Panam^ricain  qui  s'est  r6uni  k 
Santiago,  capitale  du  Chili,  en  1908,  et  apr^  ceux  qui  ont  eu  lieu  pr^c^demment,  respec- 
tivement  k  Rio  de  Janeiro,  k  Montevideo  et  k  Buenos-Ayree,  ces  demiers  n'ayant  que 
des  repr^sentants  de  T Amdrique  Latine,  il  s'est  montrd  leur  digne  successeur.  Sa  r^us- 
site  a  ^t4  un  logique  r^sultat  de  ces  pr6c^ents  concours  dans  TAm^que  Latine  et  de 
la  sincere  et  cordiale  cooperation  des  gouvernements  et  des  hommes  de  science  de 
TAm^rique  Latine. 

Pour  ceux  qui  n'ont  port6  leur  attention  que  sur  les  volumes  renfermant  les  m^oires 
et  les  discussions,  et  qui  d^dreraient  connattre  d'une  mani^re  plus  approfondie  les 
actes  et  proc^-verbaux  du  Congr^,  ainsi  que  les  r^ultats  qui  s'en  sont  suivis,  je  leur 
conseillerai  de  lire  **L*acte  Final,  Commentaire  expUcatif,"  r^dig^  sous  la  direction 
du  docteur  James  Brown  Scott,  rapporteur  g^n^ral  du  Congr^,  ct  le  rapport  du  Secre- 
taire General  r^digd  par  ce  dernier  et  le  docteur  Glen  Levin  Swiggett.  En  les  lisant 
on  n'y  trouvera  pas  seulement  TActe  Final  ct  le  commentaire  explicatif,  mais  encore 
Id^  listes  des  dei^gu^s,  dee  gouvernements  qui  ont  particip^  au  Congr^,  des  societ^e, 
des  institutions  dducatives  et  autres,  en  mdme  temps  qu'un  compte  rendu  soigne 
ainsi  que  Thistoire  du  Congr^.  On  pent  se  les  procurer  en  faisant  une  demande  par 
ecrit  au  Directeur  G^n^ral  de  TUnion  Panamericaine  k  Washington,  D.  C. 

En  terminant,  je  vais  en  quality  de  Secretaire  General  du  Congr^  exprimer  de 
nouveau  en  peu  de  mots  mes  remerctments,  ce  que  j'ai  d6}k  fait  dans  mon  rapport 
officiel  pour  la  part  que  chacun  a  eue  dans  la  reussite  du  Congr^  depuis  le  President 
dee  ^tats-Unis,  vous  comme  Secretaire  d'lfetat,  les  deiegues  de  TAmerique  Latine  et 
ceux  des  ^tats-Unis  jusqu'aux  employes  de  bureau.  Le  haut  inter^t  manifeste  par 
le  Comite  Executifpermanent  preside  par  M.  William  Phillips,  qui  etait  alors  troisi^me 
Sous-Secretaire  d'Etat,  par  la  Fondation  Came^e  poiur  la  Paix  Internationale,  par 
I'entremise  de  son  secretaire  le  docteur  James  Brown  Scott,  et  Taide  prdte  dans  Texe- 
cution  par  le  docteur  Glen  Levin  Swiggett,  comme  sous-secretaire  general,  ont  puissam- 
ment  contribue  k  faire  de  ce  Congr^  un  evenement  memorable.  L'Union  Panameri- 
caine,  administration  offidelle  internationale  de  toutes  les  republiques  americaines, 
et  dont  le  Comite  d' Administration  est  compose  des  diplomates  latino-americains  k 
Washington  et  du  Secretaire  d'etat  des  £tats-Ums,  a  use  de  sa  fovorable  influence  pour 
assurer  le  succ^  du  Congr^  et  m'a  autorise,  en  qualite  de  Directeur  General  de 
rUnion,  k  prendre  en  mains  les  responsabilites  de  Secretaire  General  du  Congr^. 

Veuillez  agreer,  M.  le  Secretaire  d'etat,  en  m^me  temps  que  mes  respectueux 
hommagee  Tassurance  de  mon  entier  devoiiment, 

John  Barrbtt, 
SecrHaire  QiniraL 

Monsieur  le  SbcrAtairb  d'Etat, 

Wathington,  Z).  C. 
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FOREWORD. 


The  Second  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress,  through  its  section 
on  education,  gave  to  educators  of  the  American  Bepublics  an  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  and  know  each  other  and  to  learn  of  educational 
ideals  and  practices  of  the  several  countries;  to  find  out  what  these 
Kepublics  have  in  common  and  how  each  is  striving  to  adapt  its 
system  of  education  to  the  needs  of  democracy  and  modern  life. 
In  all  the  meetings  of  this  section  there  was  apparent  a  desire  for  a 
closer  relation  between  the  countries  represented  and  for  such  modi- 
fications of  the  courses  of  study  in  their  schools  as  will  give  to  the 
people  of  each  country  a  better  imderstanding  of  the  geography, 
history,  resources,  language,  literature,  life,  and  ideals  of  all,  to  the 
end  that  there  may  result  mutual  helpfulness,  good  will,  and  perma- 
nent peace  among  them. 

One  result  of  the  work  of  this  section  was  a  larger  recognition  of 
the  principle  of  democracy  in  education  and  of  the  duty  of  a  democ- 
racy to  give  to  all  its  children  and  youth  full,  free,  and  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  such  education  as  will  enable  them  to  perform  intelligently 
and  well  the  duties  of  citizenship,  to  make  an  honest  living,  and  to 
contribute  their  part  to  the  common  wealth. 

The  discussions  of  the  section  and  the  informal  conversation  of 
its  members  showed  clearly  that  it  is  very  desirable  that  educators 
of  the  American  Republics  should  have  some  effective  means  of 
communication,  so  that  what  is  best  in  any  one  of  these  countries 
may,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  become  the  common  property 
of  all,  and  that  there  should  be  organized  a  Pan  American  educa- 
tional association  drawing  its  membership  from  the  leaders  in  all 
grades  of  education  and  holding  its  meetings  regularly  every  two  or 
three  years,  first  in  one  country  and  then  in  another.  It  was  the 
sense  of  the  section  that  there  should  be  established  in  connection 
with  the  Pan  American  Union,  or  elsewhere,  a  permanent  bureau  or 
office  of  education  to  facilitate  intercommunication  and  to  provide 
opportunity  for  the  study  of  such  phases  and  problems  of  education 
as  are  common  to  several  or  all  of  these  countries.  It  was  also  the 
pense  of  the  section  that  some  plan  should  be  perfected  for  the  inter- 
change of  professors  and  students. 

I  desire  to  express  to  all  who  prepared  papers  for  this  section  of 
the  congress  the  sincere  thanks  and  hearty  appreciation  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  subsection  committees  and  of  the  vice  chairman  of  the 
section  committee  and  myself. 

P.  P.  CiiAXTON,  Chairman, 
6S436— 17— VOL  V 1  xvn 


SESSION  OF  SUBSECTION  6  OF  SECTION  IV.* 

New  Willard  Hotel, 
Tuesday  morning,  January  4,  1916. 

Chairman,  A.  A.  Hammerschlag. 

Session  called  to  order  at  9.30  o'clock  by  the  chairman. 

The  foDowing  papers  were  presented  at  this  session: 

Methods  of  teaching  highway  engineering,  by  Arthur  H.  Blan- 
chard. 

Methods  of  teaching  ceramic  and  cement  technology,  by  Arthur  S, 
Watts. 

Methods  of  teaching  chemical  engineering,  by  M.  C.  Whitaker. 

Methods  of  teaching  electrical  engineering,  by  Dugald  C.  Jackson. 

Essential  physical  equipment  for  engineering  education,  by  C.  H. 
Benjamin. 

Coordination  and  cooperation  within  and  between  technical  schools, 
by  Gardner  C.  Anthony. 

Cooperation  between  engineering  societies  and  engineering  schools, 
by  Frederick  Remsen  Hutton. 

Cooperation  between  engineering  societies  and  engineering  schools, 
by  John  H.  Leete. 

Cooperative  work  in  industrial  plants  in  connection  with  engineer- 
ing education,  by  Louis  E.  Reber. 

METHODS  OF  TEACHING  HIGHWAY  ENGINEERING. 

By  ARTHUR  H.  BLANCHARD, 

Profeuor  in  charge  of  the  Graduate  Course  in  Hightvay  Engineering,  Columbia  University, 
and  Consulting  Highway  Engineer,  New  York  City. 

Knowledge  pertaining  to  highway  engineering  may  be  acquired  through  the  medium 
.  of  the  following  agencies. 

(1)  Technical  periodical  literature. 

(2)  Meetings  and  hterature  of  national  organizations  of  engineers  and  others  inter- 
eeted  in  the  improvement  of  highways. 

(3)  Conferences,  monthly  bulletins  and  literature  of  highway  departments. 

(4)  Road  schools  conducted  for  short  periods  by  educational  institutions. 

(5)  Apprenticeship  under  experienced  highway  engineers. 

(6)  Undergraduate  comrses  in  highway  engineering. 

(7)  Graduate  courses  in  highway  engineering. 

The  acquisition  of  a  large  store  of  information  pertaining  to  many  branches  of  high- 
way engineering  is  practicable  by  the  judicious  utilization  of  one  or  more  of  the  agen- 

1  Thtrt  was  no  stenographic  report  of  this  session. 
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cies  mentioned.  In  the  discuflBion  which  follows,  limitations  of  usefulness,  which 
exist  in  connection  with  some  of  the  agencies,  will  be  pointed  out. 

In  current  technical  literature  for  any  given  month  may  be  found  over  500  articles 
pertaining  to  the  work  of  the  highway  engineer.  This  literature  is  distributed 
through  many  periodicals.  For  example,  the  Davis  Library  of  Highway  Engineering 
at  Columbia  University  subscribes  to  80  publications  which  contain  articles  on  highway 
engineering  or  closely  allied  subjects.  The  experienced  highway  engineer  finds  in 
this  immense  amotmt  of  literature  many  articles  of  value.  As  a  medium  for  the  in- 
experienced student  of  engineering  to  secure  a  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  highway  engineering,  it  proves  unsatisfactory  tmless  his  reading  is  directed 
by  a  man  of  exx)erience  and  is  used  collaterally  with  the  study  of  fundamental  prin- 
ciples as  contained  in  the  works  written  to  cover  this  field  of  engineering. 

As  an  adjunct  to  a  training  in  fundamentals,  men  interested  in  highway  work  will, 
in  most  cases,  receive  vi^uable  inspiration  and  information  from  attendance  on  meet- 
ings and  a  perusal  of  the  literature  of  engineering  societies  and  the  several  organisa- 
tions whose  work  specifically  covers  the  field  of  highway  engineering. 

The  interchange  of  opinions  and  experiences  connected  with  the  many  problems  of 
highway  engineering,  which  is  accomplished  through  the  medium  of  conferences  and 
literature  of  national,  state,  county  and  municipal  highway  departments  is  of  inesti- 
mable value.  As  a  source  of  training  in  fundamentals  and  the  acquisition  of  compre- 
hensive advanced  knowledge  in  the  several  branches  of  highway  engineering,  it  is 
not  usually  successful. 

What  has  been  said  with  reference  to  the  value  of  the  meetings  and  literature  of 
engineering  societies  and  highway  departments,  likewise  applies  to  the  work  of  the 
popular  road  schools  which  have  been  conducted  for  periods  of  from  one  to  two  weeks 
by  many  educational  institutions  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  position  of  an  apprentice,  a  young  man  of  the  right  caliber  may,  by  hard  work, 
including  a  large  amoimt  of  home  study,  equip  himself  for  many  positions  in  highway 
work.  Usually  the  value  of  the  technical  training  acquired  by  this  method  is  materi- 
ally affected  by  the  permanency  of  the  position  occupied  by  the  engineer  for  whom 
the  apprentice  is  working.  In  Great  Britain,  for  example,  permanency  of  position  of 
high  ofiicials  means  that  it  is  possible  for  young  men,  who  are  attracted  to  highway 
engineering,  to  enter  the  department  of  some  county  or  mimicipal  engineer,  and, 
proving  capable,  to  acquire  a  valuable  experience  under  the  continued  leadership  of 
an  able  engineer. 

American  educational  institutions  offer  the  following  channels  which  are  open  to 
men  who  desire  to  enter  the  profession  of  highway  engineering. 

(1)  A  bachelor  of  arts,  bachelor  of  philosophy,  or  bachelor  of  science  collegiate 
course  with  electives  in  engineering. 

(2)  A  four-year  course  in  general  engineering. 

(3)  A  four-year  course  in  civil  engineering. 

(4)  A  graduate  engineering  course  requiring  a  baccalaureate  degree  and  a  total 
attendance  in  educational  institutions  of  from  five  to  six  years.. 

(5)  A  graduate  highway  engineering  course  in  a  univtoity  after  having  followed 
out  one  of  the  educational  lines  outlined  above. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  various  educational  courses  open  to  the  man  looking 
forward  to  occupancy  of  the  highest  position  in  the  profession,  it  is  well  to  consider 
the  essential  qualities  of  an  efficient  highway  engineer.  The  heads  of  national, 
Sjtate,  coimty,  and  municipal  highway  departments  should  be  broadly  educated, 
thoroughly  trained  and  experienced  specialists  in  highway  engineering  and  efficient 
executives.  They  should  be  able  to  publicly  discuss  and  economically  solve  the 
fundamental  problems  of  economics,  administration,  construction,  and  maintenance. 
Such  men  should  have  a  broad  educational  training  in  such  humanities  as  English, 
history,  economics,  philosophy,  political  and  social  science.  They  should  also  be 
well  grounded  in  the  fundamentals  of  pure  and  applied  science  which  underlie  high- 
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wmy  engmeering  and  the  Beveral  branchee  of  dvil  engineering  which  are  atili2ed  in 
highway  woric. 

By  a  judidoufl  utilisation  of  educational  fodlities,  the  accomplishment  of  the 
ideal  may  be  attained  by  several  combinati<m8  of  the  courses  previously  mentioned. 
For  examine,  it  is  evident  that  a  man  may  pursue  a  four-year  general  engineering 
course  devoting  one-third  time  to  the  humanities,  one  third  to  pure  science,  and  one- 
third  to  the  fundammitals  of  engineering.  The  engineering  electives  should  be 
devoted  to  such  courses  as  structural,  railroad,  and  highway  engineering,  and  branches 
of  civil  engineering  upon  which  the  practice  of  highway  engineering  is  founded. 
The  limits  of  this  paper  do  not  permit  of  a  discussion  of  the  relative  advantages  of 
all  the  combinations  of  courses  <^ered  by  American  colleges  and  universities. 
Attention  will  be  confined  to  the  four-year  civil  engineering  courses,  taken  by  the 
majority  of  men  looking  forward  to  a  career  as  a  highway  engineer  and  to  graduate 
professional  courses  in  highway  engineering. 

The  concensus  of  opinion  of  eminent  highway  engineers  and  educators  is  to  the 
e£fect  that  the  highway  engineer  of  the  future  requires  the  board  engineering  foun- 
dation which  is  obtained  from  a  well-rounded,  four-year  course  in  civil  engineering 
rather  than  a  specialized  training  which  would  be  acquired  through  the  mediimi  of 
a  four-year  undeigraduate  course  in  highway  engineering.  A  knowlege  of  practi- 
cally all  of  the  subjects  included  in  a  dvil  engineering  course  is  found  of  value  in 
the  manifold  duties  imposed  in  the  various  positions  which  he  may  occupy  in  the 
service  of  munidpalities,  States,  counties,  towns,  estates,  contractors'  organizations, 
consulting  engineers'  offices,  and  manu&tcturing  companies. 

The  importance  of  the  subject  of  the  economics,  the  administration,  and  the  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  roads  and  pavements  demands  that  more  prominence 
should  be  given  to  the  course  in  highway  engineering  in  dvil  engineering  curricula. 
Having  in  mind  the  various  component  parts  which  go  to  make  up  the  curriculum, 
it  appears  that  a  well-balanced  dvil  engineering  course,  under  present  conditions, 
should  contain  a  three-hour  per  week  coiuse  of  one  year  in  length  devoted  to  highway 
engineering. 

Three  objects  should  be  kept  in  mind  in  teaching  highway  engineering.  These 
objects  may  be  stated  as  follows: 

(1)  To  familiarize  the  student  with  the  fimdamental  principles  of  highway  en- 
gineering. 

(2)  To  give  him  the  mental  equipment  to  enable  him  to  apply  these  fundamentals 
to  problems  arising  in  the  practice  of  highway  engineering. 

(3)  To  give  him  a  thorough  training  in  the  methods  of  securing  information  of 
value  through  the  medium  of  inspection  of  highway  work,  and  research  in  treatises, 
reports,  proceedings  of  engineering  societies,  technical  periodicals,  and  trade 
catalogues. 

In  a  one-year  course  of  three  hours  a  week,  lectures  and  textbook  work  should 
cover  the  following  topics:  Historical  review  of  the  construction  of  roads  and  pave* 
ments;  preliminary  investigations  inddent  to  construction;  prindples  of  surveying 
and  mapping  peculiar  to  highway  work;  design  of  highways;  drainage  and  founda- 
tiouB;  construction  and  maintenance  of  earth,  sand,  day,  gravel,  and  broken  stone 
reads,  including  a  consideration  of  the  materials  which  enter  into  their  construction; 
general  consideration  of  bituminous  materials  as  such  and  their  use  in  the  construction 
of  bituminous  surfaces  and  bituminous  pavements;  the  construction  and  mainte- 
nance of  wood  block,  stone  block,  brick  and  cement-concrete  pavements;  street 
cleaning  and  snow  removal;  comparison  of  roads  and  pavements;  construction  of 
sidewalks;  highway  structures;  and  a  general  treatment  of  economics,  highway 
administration,  oiganization  and  legislation. 

Laboratory  work  should  be  limited  to  lecturo  demonstration  work  by  the  officers 
of  instruction.    In  other  words,  although  it  is  advisable  that  the  methods  of  deter^ 
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mining  the  propertiee  of  bituminous  and  nonbituminous  highway  materials  should 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  students  by  actual  demonstrations  in  the  laboraUny 
or  lecture  room,  it  is  not  considered  advisable  to  devote  the  time  necessary  for  each 
student  to  run  through  complete  tests.  In  two  to  five  afternoons  the  fundamental 
tests  employed  in  the  examination  of  bituminous  and  nonbituminous  road-materiab 
could  be  demonstrated  if  the  laboratory  equipment  were  properly  arranged  and  the 
work  well  planned  out.  A  limited  number  of  inspection  trips  covering  the  economics 
of  highway  location,  and  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  various  types  of  roads 
and  pavements  will  be  of  value. 

After  a  man  has  secured  his  fundamental  education  in  engineering  and  has  had  a 
certain  amount  of  practical  experience  in  highway  work,  the  opportune  time  has 
arrived  for  securing  professional  equipment  through  the  medium  of  graduate  courses 
in  highway  engineering.  The  fundamentals  of  graduate  work  in  highway  engineering 
have  been  developed  in  a  one-year  graduate  course  which  has  been  in  operation 
at  Colmnbia  University  for  the  past  four  years.  A  description  of  the  Colimibia  course 
will  serve  to  emphasize  the  educational  features  of  graduate  work  in  this  field  of 
engineering  which  are  essential  if  such  work  is  to  be  successfully  conducted  imder 
American  conditions. 

In  1911,  there  was  founded  at  Columbia  University  the  graduate  course  in  highway 
engineering  leading  to  the  master's  degree.  The  object  in  founding  this  course  was 
to  elevate  ijie  profession  of  highway  engineering  to  the  plane  of  the  National  Depart- 
ment of  Roads  and  Bridges  of  France  and  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  men  engaged 
in  highway  work  to  obtain  advanced  instruction  and  training  in  its  various  phases 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions.  For  many  reasons  it  is  fortunate  that  the  first 
course  of  this  character  was  established  at  a  university  presided  over  by  a  president 
and  trustees  who  look  upon  the  work  of  the  imiversity  from  an  exceptionally  liberal 
standpoint.  While  maintaining  the  high  character  of  all  degrees  conferred,  neverthe- 
less these  men  believe  in  opening  the  coiu^es  of  instruction  to  any  mating  man  pro- 
vided he  has  the  prerequisites  for  any  given  course  and  earnestly  seeks  information. 
Likewise  it  is  fortunate  that  the  administrative  authorities  allowed  the  introduction 
of  an  innovation  as  far  as  the  period  of  attendance  is  concerned  inasmuch  as  the  gradu- 
ate course  referred  to  is  given  in  the  period  from  December  1  to  April  1.  Furthermore, 
all  lecture  and  laboratory  courses  are  given  in  periods  of  from  two  to  three  weeks. 
This  arrangement  permits  men  particularly  interested  in  certain  subjects  to  take 
any  course  or  group  of  courses,  the  prerequisites  for  which  they  are  able  to  present. 
An  engineer,  chemist,  contractor,  or  engineer  salesman,  who  desires  to  take  all  the 
graduate  courses  in  highway  engineering  and  allied  subjects  which  fulfill  the  require- 
ments for  the  master's  degree,  will  necessarily  be  in  attendance  for  two  winter  periods 
or  the  equivalent  thereof.  The  selection  of  this  period  in  which  to  give  this  instruc- 
tion was  based  upon  the  prevailing  idea  among  leading  highway  engineers  that  it 
would  be  feasible  for  many  men  to  obtain  a  leave  of  absence  of  from  one  month  to 
four  months  during  the  dull  period  of  the  year.  This  prediction  has  been  found  to 
be  correct. 

The  coiurses  of  instruction  have  been  planned  so  as  to  deal  with  the  subjects  only 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  highway  engineer  and  are  so  coordinated  as  to  follow  each 
other  in  logical  order  without  any  duplication  of  subject  matter.  The  content  of  the 
courses  is  suflSciently  broad  to  cover  all  phases  of  highway  engineering,  thus  provid- 
ing the  engineer  with  a  foundation  which  will  prepare  him  to  assume  the  duties  of  any 
administrative  or  engineering  position  connected  with  highway  work.  The  work  ex- 
pected of  the  students  is  of  an  entirely  different  character  from  that  usually  required  of 
undergraduates.  Instruction  is  given  by  means  of  lectures  in  which  the  theoretical 
and  practical  side  of  the  subject  and  its  bibliography  are  set  forth,  and  in  the  seminars 
and  laboratories,  the  men  are  trained  in  research  work  and  the  presentation  of  results. 

The  curriculum  of  the  graduate  coiu'se  in  highway  engineering  comprises  advanced 
courses  in  administration;  organization;  highway  jurisprudence;  economics  and  de- 
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aign  of  roads  and  pavements;  management  engineering;  planning  of  highways  and 
highway  systems;  construction  and  maintenance  of  all  types  of  roads  and  pavements; 
mechanical  appliances  used  in  highway  engineering;  highway  structures;  chemistry 
of  bituminous  materials;  engine^ing  geology  and  petrography;  laboratory  research 
courses  in  bituminous  and  nonbituminous  highway  materials;  and  seminar  courses 
devoted  to  a  review  of  engineering  literature  and  the  preparation  and  presentation  of 
reports,  papers,  and  addresses. 

The  several  graduate  courses  are  given  by  a  special  corps  of  permanent  instructOTs 
and  a  staff  of  25  nonresident  lecturers  in  highway  ^igineering  which  includes  many  of 
the  most  prcuninent  highway  engineers  and  chemists  in  the  United  States. 

The  i»esent  status  of  highway  engineering  education  in  America  is  comparable  to 
the  standing  of  the  work  of  the  highway  engineer  in  the  mind  of  the  American  lay 
public  and  to  a  greatar  or  less  extent  in  the  opinion  of  the  engineering  profession.  The 
nonrecognition  by  legislators  of  the  necessity  of  placing  the  control  of  the  administra- 
tion, construction,  and  maintenance  of  highways  in  the  hands  of  well-educated  and 
efficiently  trained  highway  engineers  is  reflected  by  the  expressed  attitude  of 
educat(»rs  in  the  allotment  of  the  small  amount  of  time  which  is  devoted  to  under- 
graduate work  in  highway  engineering  in  our  universities.  The  waste  of  millions  of 
dollars  annually  in  the  United  States  will  continue  until  the  profession  of  highway 
engineering  is  placed  on  the  same  basis  as  structural,  hydraulic,  sanitary,  and  kindred 
branches  of  civil  engineering.  In  England,  France,  and  other  European  countries 
where  the  public  recognizes  highway  engineering  as  a  learned  profession,  efficient 
highway  engineers  are  retained  in  office,  organizations  are  perfected,  methods  of  con- 
struction and  maintenance  suitable  for  local  conditions  are  employed  and  as  a  conse- 
quence the  public  funds  are  wisely  and  economically  expended. 


METHODS  OF  TEACHING  CERAMIC  AND  CEMENT  TECHNOLOGY. 

By  ARTHUR  S.  WATTS, 
Ohio  State  University ,  Columbus^  Ohio, 

The  technologies  of  the  ceramic  and  cement  industries  are  so  closely  allied  in  their  fun- 
damental conceptions,  that  up  to  the  present  time  the  same  preparation  has  been  pre- 
scribed for  both  in  the  Ohio  State  University.  Both  industries  have  been  classified 
as  coordinate  branches  of  chemical  engineering.  The  chemical  engineering  of  cement 
manufacture  demands  chiefly  a  knowledge  of  the  fusion  behavior  of  the  very  basic 
silicates,  but  this  phase  of  the  subject  is  necessarily  covered  in  a  general  manner  in 
teaching  the  fundamentab  of  all  silicate  chemistry.  The  number  of  graduates  of  the 
ceramic  engineering  course  that  have  gone  into  cement  factories  is  comparatively 
limited,  however,  and  as  the  demand  for  men  for  this  industry  increases,  a  more  highly 
specialized  course  of  training  will  doubtless  be  furnished. 

The  field  of  the  clay  industries  is  so  broad  and  varied,  that  a  demand  b  already  in- 
dicated for  a  division  of  the  subject  into  at  least  four  distinct  courses,  viz: 

Crude  ceramics,  as  applied  to  building  and  paving  brick,  sewer  pipe,  drain  and  roof- 
ing tOe,  and  the  many  other  clay  products  in  the  manufacture  of  which  the  applica* 
tion  of  mechanical  engineering  principles  for  securing  rapid  and  economic  production 
is  essential.  Variations  of  quality  in  such  products  can  usually  be  better  borne  than 
variations  in  cost.  The  decoration  on  such  wares  is  confined  to  regulating  the  surface 
texture  of  the  mass  and  to  securing  such  colors  as  may  be  found  in  natural  clays  or  by 
manipulation  of  the  burning  process. 

Architectural  and  majolica  ceramics,  as  applied  to  terra  cotta,  enameled  bricks  and 
tiles,  and  crude  forms  of  pottery.  These  products  are  usually  decorated  with  opaque 
coatings,  which  may  be  vitreous  or  porous,  or  bright  or  dull,  and  of  polychrome  tints 
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The  severe  demandfl  of  the  architects  as  regards  the  mechanical  properties  and  the 
color  effects  and  surface  decoration  of  the  clay  products  used  in  the  modem  steel 
skeleton  building,  has  developed  a  large  demand  for  ceramic  engineers  highly  trained 
along  these  lines. 

Fine  ceramics,  as  applied  to  art  and  domestic  p<»celains,  decrtical  insulators,  wall 
and  floor  tiles,  and  art  pottery.  The  production  of  these  wares  d^nands  a  ^>ecial 
knowledge  of  white  burning  ceramic  materials  and  their  compounding,  since  the 
body  of  the  wares  must  be  vitrified  in  most  cases  and  under  rigid  requirements  as  to 
size,  straig^itness,  etc.,  in  all  cases.  The  decorations  are  also  subject  to  a  much  mcaie 
critical  and  close  inspection.  Most  of  the  important  pottery  plants  are  still  operated 
under  the  supervision  of  men  who  have  spent  many  years  as  assistants  and  apprentices 
to  their  predecesscun.  The  trained  ceramic  engineer  can  doubtiess  master  the  subject 
in  a  much  shorter  time  than  is  possible  when  the  man  has  not  the  inroper  fundamental 
training,  but  the  i)eriod  of  shop  training  after  finishing  at  school  is  so  long,  and  the 
amount  of  detailed  knowledge  to  be  communicated  is  so  great,  that  the  managers  of 
these  industries  have  generally  preferred  to  train  their  sons  or  relatives,  and  there 
are  thus  far  fewer  ceramic  graduates  in  this  division  than  the  others. 

Refractory  materials,  covering  the  linings  of  high  temperature  furnaces  for  the 
manufacture  of  steel  and  other  metals,  the  fusion  of  glasses  and  enamels,  the  linings 
of  kilns  and  furnaces  for  clay  wares,  cements,  steam  boilers,  etc.  This  branch  of 
ceramics  also  includes  the  manufacture  of  artificial  abrasive  materials,  and  their 
incorporation  into  grinding  wheel  by  the  employment  of  vitrifying  bond. 

The  manufacture  of  glass  in  its  many  different  forms,  and  the  manufacture  of  enamels 
for  cast  iron,  sheet  steel  and  other  metals  are  also  inferentially  included  in  the  ceramic 
field,  but  are  not  covered  by  the  foregoing  subdivisions.  The  courses  of  study  and 
methods  of  teaching,  as  outlined  in  the  following  presentation  are  believed  to  fit  a 
student  to  enter  these  industries  and  to  handle  their  problems,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
cement  industry,  with  entire  success,  and  more  rapidly  than  ordinary  courses  in 
chemistry  or  chemical  engineering  in  which  silicate  work  is  a  minor  or  subordinate 
part. 

At  the  Ohio  State  University,  where  for  the  past  three  years  the  writer  has  been 
engaged  in  teaching  ceramic  engineering,  the  curriculum  is  as  follows: 

OUTLINE  OF  THE  FIRST  TBAR'S  WORK  OF  ALL  FOUR-YEAR  CURRICULA. 

In  order  to  permit  all  engineering  students  to  have  a  year  in  which  to  find  out  de£« 
nitely  what  courses  they  desire  to  pursue,  the  first  year  of  all  engineering  curricula 
is  made  uniform.  While  students  are  asked  to  indicate  their  choice  on  entering  the 
college,  they  can  change  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  without  any  inconvenience. 

NoTB.— The  figure  in  parentheeis  following  the  name  of  each  study  indicates  the  number  of  the  study 
in  its  department;  the  other  figure  indicates  the  number  of  credit  hours. 

FIRST  TEAR. 

riBST  SEMESTER.  SECOND  SEMESTER. 

Mathematics  (131) 5      Mathematics  (132) 6 

College  algebra  and  trigonometry.  Trigonometry  and  analytics. 

Chemistry  (106  or  1(»)» 4     Chemistry  (106  or  110)» 4 

General  diemistry.  General  chemistry  and  qualitative  analysis. 

Modem  language 4     Modem  language 4 

French,  German,  or  Spanish.  French,  German,  or  Spanish. 

English  (101) 2     English  (104) 2 

Paragraph  writhig.  Paragraph  writing. 

EngineerMg  drawing  (101) 2     Engineering  drawhig  (102) 8 

Elementary  mechanical.  Lettering  and  projections. 

Military  drill 1     Military  drill 1 

Physical  education 1      Physical  education I 

1  Students  presenting  chemistry  as  an  entrance  subject  will  take  chemistry  100  and  110.  Students  with 
no  entrance  credits  hi  chemistry  will  take  chemistry  106  and  100. 
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SECOND  TXAB. 


ran  SIMBSTKB. 
(141) 


SlCOlfD  aBMSnSB. 
(142) 


(3aleiilu8. 
Physios  (112) 3 

Electricity,  U^t,  and  sound. 
Siigtiieerii]gdrawJnc(104) 3 

Machine  sketching. 
Ceramic  engineering  (102) 4 

Laboratory. 
Oerunie  engineering  (142) 3 

Clay  wares. 
MlUtarydriU 1 


Physics  (111) 8 


Enginetting  drawing  (Utt). 

Desor4>ti7e  geoautry. 
Oramio  engineering  (101).. 

Oramio  chemistry. 
Oramic engineering  (141).. 

days. 
Military  drill 


3 


THIRD  YEAR. 


WaUft  8SMI8TSB. 


■BCOMD  SIlfSSTXS. 


1(101) 6 

Statics  and  strength  of  materials. 
Chemistry  (167) 3 

Physical  chemistry. 
Mine  engtaieering  (108) 4 

Mine  surveying. 
<3Qramic  engbieering  (143) 3 

Drying  and  burning. 
Ceramic  engineering  ( 105) 2 

(Calculations. 
Mine  engineering  (109) 1 

Mhietrip. 


Medianies  (104) 2 

Strength  of  materials. 
Chemistry  (158) 3 

Physical  chemistry. 
Civn  engineering  (124) 8 

Trusses. 
Ceramie  engineering  (144) 3 

Decoration  of  day  wares. 
Ceramic  engineering  (108) 3 

Physical  chemistry  measurements. 
Mechanical  engineering  (110) 3 

Medianism  and  design. 


FOtST  8SMI8TBB. 


FOURTH  YEAR. 


SXCOND  BSMESTKB. 


Ceramic  engineering  (111) 5 

Laboratory. 
Co^mlo  engineering  (113) 6 

Drawing. 
<3e6logy  (165) 3 

General  geology. 
MetaUurgy  (117) 2 

Fuel. 
MetaUurgy  (119) 2 

Iron  and  steel. 


»("2). 


Ceramic  engineering  i 

Laboratory. 
Ceramic  engineering  (114) 6 

Drawing. 
(Teramic  engineering  M118) 6 

Clement  lectures. 
Civil  engineering  (118) 8 

Cement  and  ooocrete. 
Ceramic  engineering  (116) 4 

Thesis. 


For  the  purpose  of  making  this  more  intelligible,  and  to  explain  the  methods  of 
teaching  the  ceramic  subjects  in  this  curriculum,  the  following  explanations  are  given  • 
The  general  arrangement  of  the  curriculum  is  the  result  not  only  of  the  demand  for 
the  special  knowledge  of  ceramics,  but  of  the  experience  of  the  faculty  of  the  college 
of  engineering  in  training  young  men  to  enter  any  branch  of  industry  based  upon 
applied  science.  Sixty-five  per  cent  of  this  curriculum  is  fundamental  training 
applicable  to  any  engineering  degree.  Thirty-five  per  cent  is  more  or  less  clearly 
specialized  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  future  ceramic  engineers. 

Entrance.^The  student  must  have  for  entrance  to  the  ceramic  engineering  coiuse 
credit  for  15  units  representing  120  clock  hours  each.  These  entrance  credits  are  dis- 
tributed as  follows:  Not  less  than  three  in  English;  three  in  mathematics  (including 
solid  geometry);  one  in  physics;  four  in  languages  other  than  English;  and  the 
remaining  four  may  be  in  any  field  of  learning,  but  must  be  approved  by  the  uni- 
vendty  entrance  board. 

First  year.— The  first  year  of  college  work  consists  of  mathematics,  modem  lan- 
guage, English,  engineering,  drawing,  and  chemistry.  The  latter  is  a  beginning  coursei 
which  includes  qualitative  analysis  by  the  end  of  the  year.  No  courses  in  ceramics 
are  b^un  in  this  year.  The  work  is  identical  with  that  for  all  other  engineering 
degrees. 


1  Alternative  courses.   One  must  be  taken. 
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Second  year. — ^The  general  work  of  the  second  year  consists  of  advanced  mathe- 
matics (calculus),  engineering,  -drawing,  and  coll^;e  physics,  including  laboratory. 
The  special  work  consists  of  a  second  year  of  chemistry  and  lectures  upon  ceramics. 
The  chemistry  is  quantitative  analysis,  and  the  materials  upon  which  the  student 
practices  are  ceramic  materials  and  ceramic  products  arranged  in  the  following  order: 
Limestone,  clays,  flints,  feldspars,  porcelains,  imcolored  glasses,  uncolored  raw-lead 
glazes,  uncolored  fritted  glazes,  colored  glasses  and  colored  glazes.  If  the  student 
so  elects,  special  analytical  work  in  cements  may  be  substituted  for  a  part  of  the 
other  materials. 

The  lectures  on  ceramics  begin  with  the  origin,  occurrence,  and  ph3rsical  proper- 
ties of  clays  and  other  minerals  used  extensively  in  ceramic  operations.  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  lectures,  illustrated  by  lantern  projections,  explaining  the  processes  of 
wanning  and  mining  clays  and  the  other  ceramic  materials.  This  leads  to  a  discussion 
of  the  processes  of  preparation  of  clays  for  manufacture,  including  the  making  of 
mixtures  of  natiual  clays  and  minerals  into  artificial  bodies.  These  discussions  are 
supplemented  by  illustrations  with  lantern,  and  demonstrations  by  the  instructor 
in  the  departmental  laboratories. 

The  processes  of  forming  the  prepared  clay  into  ceramic  wares  are  next  taken  up. 
These  are  taught  by  lectures,  lantern  projections,  and  demonstrations  in  the  depart- 
mental laboratories.  In  addition,  a  number  of  visits  are  made  to  typical  clay- working 
plants  in  Ohio  and  adjoining  States  where  the  processes  of  preparing  and  forming  the 
clay  are  studied  and  reported  on  separately  by  each  student.  This  completes  the 
second  year's  work. 

Third  year. — In  the  third  year  the  mathematics  work  is  extended  in  a  drill  on  ana- 
lytical mechanics  and  strength  of  materials.  A  course  in  roof  trusses  and  simple 
bridge  design  and  a  course  in  surveying  are  also  given  by  way  of  amplification  of  the 
mathematics,  and  to  increase  the  student^s  power  to  use  mathematics  in  his  work.  In 
this  year  the  chemistry  courses  and  the  ceramic  work  both  assume  an  increasingly  prac- 
tical character.  The  ceramic  work  for  the  first  half  year  begins  with  a  lecture  course 
in  drying  and  burning  ceramic  wares,  dealing  with  them  from  the  moment  of  their 
receiving  their  form  until  ready  for  market.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the 
physical  theory  of  drying,  to  the  prevention  of  warping  and  cracking,  the  control  of 
humidity,  and  the  source  of  the  heat  and  its  most  economical  utilization.  Under 
burning  is  discussed  the  principles  of  combustion,  the  use  of  solid,  liquid  and  gaseous 
fuels,  the  various  types  of  furnaces  for  burning  these  fuels,  and  the  proper  regulation 
of  the  various  stages  of  the  firing  process  in  order  to  insure  the  highest  quality  of  ware. 
Here  also  are  considered  the  principles  involved  in  the  design  of  the  \Tirious  types 
of  kilns,  including  the  periodic  varieties  of  updraft,  down  draft,  combination  up-and- 
down  draft,  and  horizontal  kilns,  and  the  continuous  and  scmicontinuous.  Special 
consideration  is  also  given  to  the  various  systems  of  placing  the  wares  in  the  kilns  to 
insure  a  satisfactory  heat  distribution.  The  use  of  the  various  de\'ice8  for  tempera- 
ture control  and  heat  distribution  including  draft  gauges,  and  the  various  types  of 
pyrometers,  are  explained.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  subject  of  recording 
draft  gauges  and  recording  pyrometers,  demonstrations  being  given  with  the  \'ariou8 
instruments  in  the  drying  and  bimiing  laboratories  of  the  department.  For  illus- 
trating and  explaining  the  theory  of  burning  and  kiln  design,  models  of  the  various 
types  of  kilns,  so  constructed  that  they  can  be  readily  taken  apart  and  the  interior 
parts  exposed  and  measured,  are  used.  Wall  charts  and  lantern  projections  are  also 
employed  for  presentation  of  designs  of  driers  and  kilns  not  in  general  use,  but  never- 
theless representing  theories  of  sufficient  importance  to  demand  consideration. 

The  course  in  chemistry  for  the  third  year  takes  up  physical  chemistry.  This  is 
coordinated  with  the  foregoing  courses  in  ceramics.  Special  attention  is  given  to 
the  principles  of  colloid  chemistry,  now  being  applied  to  the  control  of  plasticity 
of  clays,  and  to  the  principles  of  geophysical-chemistry  now  being  applied  to  the 
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control  of  silicate  fusions.  The  theoretical  course  is  followed  by  a  laboratory  course, 
in  which  the  student  is  given  practical  experience  in  the  determination  of  specific 
gravities  of  the  various  ceramic  materials  and  products,  volume  changes  and  porosity 
measurements,  control  of  viscosity  of  clay  slips,  and  determination  of  the  relative 
plasticity  of  clays.  The  behavior  of  colloids  and  electrolytes  in  clays  are  also  studied 
in  the  laboratory.  Under  heat  changes,  the  pyro-chemical  behavior  of  silicates, 
showing  the  processes  of  solution  and  recrystallization,  and  the  development  of  new 
compounds,  and  the  operation  of  eutectic  mixtures  are  carefully  gone  over. 

Coordinate  with  these  lecture  and  laboratory  courses  is  given  a  course  of  ceramic 
calculation,  such  as  those  encountered  in  the  compounding  of  clay  bodies,  cements, 
glasses  and  glazes,  and  in  designing  of  series,  with  two  and  three  variables  for  the 
most  effective  study  of  the  influence  and  behavior  of  the  different  ingredients.  This 
course  also  includes  the  calculation  of  calorific  power,  calorific  intensity,  and  heat 
balances  of  kilns  and  driers. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  third  year  the  lecture  course  takes  up  bodies  and  glazes 
and  decoration  of  clay  wares.  These  lectures  begin  with  the  explanation  of  the 
results  ci  heat  application  to  the  various  simple  ceramic  materials.  Next  the  com- 
pounds of  two  and  three  materials  are  taken  up  and  finally  the  more  complicated 
compounds  of  ceramics  are  explained,  so  far  as  they  have  been  mastered.  The  order 
followed  is  as  follows:  Porous  natural  clay  bodies,  vitreous  natural  clay  bodies,  porous 
artificial  bodies,  vitreous  artificial  bodies,  the  regulation  of  color  of  clay  bodies  by 
means  of  blending  different  clays,  and  by  introducing  powdered  or  granulated  color- 
ants and  by  special  heat  treatments.  The  fundamental  principles  of  the  manufac- 
ture of  glasses  are  next  presented,  and  followed  by  their  application  as  the  superficial 
decoration  of  clay  wares.  The  order  of  presentation  is:  Vapor  glazes,  natural  clay 
glazes,  bristol  glazes,  porcelain  glazes,  raw  lead  glazes,  fritted  glazes.  Each  type  ib 
2>re8ented  first  in  its  transparent  and  colorless  form  and  this  is  followed  by  the  con- 
sideration of  colorants  suited  for  such  a  glass.  The  preparation  of  colorants  for  over- 
glaze  and  underglaze  decoration  is  next  presented . 

The  course  closes  with  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  methods  employed  in  decorating 
with  gold,  and  the  production  of  special  artistic  effects  by  special  treatments.  Exam- 
ples of  the  various  glaze  materials,  glazes  and  decorations  are  employed  to  aid  in  the 
presentation  of  this  course. 

Fourth  year, — ^The  fourth  year  contains  only  two  courses  of  nontechnical  nature, 
viz,  a  short  course  in  the  metallurgy  of  fuels,  and  of  iron,  and  an  elementary  course 
in  geol<^.  The  latter  includes  a  little  field  work  and  the  occurrence  and  age  of  the 
clay  formations  of  Ohio  are  observed.  This  is  supplemented  by  the  clay  beds 
which  are  visited  in  the  factory  inspection  of  the  third  and  fourth  years. 

The  ceramic  work  comprises  two  parallel -lines,  viz,  the  development  of  the  design 
and  construction  of  clay  plants  and  the  opening  and  working  of  clay  beds,  which  is 
civil  and  mechanical  engineering  applied  to  the  clay  industry,  and  practice  in  the 
testing  of  clays  and  making  wares  from  them,  which  is  the  extension  and  logical 
goal  of  the  chemical  training  already  given.  ^ 

The  engineering  course  includes  the  design,  estimation  of  cost  of  construction  and 
preparation  of  specifications  for  the  various  types  of  buildings,  kilns,  and  driers. 
The  knowledge  gained  in  this  work  is  finally  employed  in  designing  complete  clay- 
working  plants,  in  which  moderation  of  first  cost,  together  with  economy  and  effi- 
ciency of  operation  and  maintenance  are  the  objects  sought. 

The  department  is  provided  with  a  very  efficient  laboratory,  whose  equipment 
includes  the  various  types  of  machines  for  crushing,  cleaning,  grinding,  sizing, 
mixing,  modeling,  drying,  glazing,  and  burning.  In  this  laboratory  each  student 
spends  approximately  one-tiiird  of  his  time  for  the  fourth  year. 

The  senior  laboratory  course  begins  with  a  study  of  the  identification  and  valuation 
of  clays.    Unknown  samples  are  assigned,  and  the  student  is  required  by  means  of 
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physical  and  fire  teets^to  not  only  identify  the  clay  but  to  preecribe  the  proper  tceat- 
ment  for  the  development  of  its  greatest  industrial  value.  The  next  exercise  is  the 
preparation  of  a  crude  clay  for  use  in  modeling  or  molding  ware,  each  student  later 
using  the  clay  prepared  in  manufacturing  actual  ware,  either  bricky  tile,  or  pottery, 
according  to  which  the  properties  of  the  clay  may  indicate  it  to  be  best  suited .  Inci- 
dentally the  working  of  plaster  of  Paris  now  receives  consideration,  as  each  student 
needs  molds  in  which  to  form  his  ware  and  must  prepare  them  for  himself. 

The  compounding  and  preparation  of  white  clay  bodies  are  next  studied,  the  oittre 
range  of  compositions  and  temperature  being  covered.  Various  series  are  assigned 
to  groups  of  three  students,  the  investigations  being  planned  in  three  variable  seriei. 
The  results  of  the  whole  class  are  then  collected,  and  studied  in  seminar,  every  itn- 
dent  contributing  something  and  receiving  in  return  the  benefit  of  the  work  of  til 
of  his  fellows. 

The  manufacture  of  refractory  wares,  as  fire  brick,  muffles,  and  saggers  is  next 
studied.  Each  student  is  assigned  a  fire  clay  of  which  he  must  determine  the  refrac- 
tory value,  the  working  properties  and  the  resistance  to  dist<ution  with  repeated 
heat  treatment  under  load.  For  this  purpose  each  student  must  calcine  part  of  bis 
assigned  clay,  and  crush  to  various  sizes.  Mixtures  of  various  proportions  of  the  raw 
and  calcined  clay  are  then  made  into  standard  laboratory  elJAggers,  and  used  for  the 
burning  of  the  various  wares.  Warping  and  cracking  tendencies  are  considered  and 
also  drying  efficiency  and  the  results  tabulated  for  the  use  of  the  entire  class.  From 
the  data  obtained,  the  most  desirable  mixtures  for  saggers,  muffles,  and  fire  brick 
are  chosen  and  these  choices  are  tested  and  the  decisions  confirmed  by  subsequent 
tests. 

Instruction,  demonstrations,  and  actual  practice  in  kiln  firing  are  provided  in 
the  firing  of  the  different  series  of  clay  products.  In  each  bum,  students  are  assigned 
to  have  charge  and  are  held  responsible  for  the  results  obtained.  Every  kiln  burned 
is  equipped  with  draft  gauge,  thermocouple,  and  recording  galvanometer,  pyro- 
metric  cones,  and  shrinkage  discs,  so  that  ample  practice  in  using  these  guides  in 
kiln  firing  is  provided.  For  efficiency  of  operation,  the  exercises  on  mold  making 
and  sagger  making  are  carried  on  over  a  long  period,  so  that  the  students  may  occupy 
spare  time.  After  completing  the  study  of  whiteware  bodies,  glaze  making  is  b^gun. 
The  first  one  undertaken  is  the  Bristol  glaze.  This  is  investigated  from  two  view- 
points, viz,  the  chemical  formulse  and  the  supposed  mineralogical  norms.  The  work 
is  divided  into  series  and  apportioned  to  groups  of  three  students  each,  who  design 
their  study  on  a  three  variable  plan.  Provision  for  trials  on  which  to  apply  the 
Bristol  glazes  was  made  by  preparing  an  excess  of  stoneware  clay  trials  when  clays 
of  that  class  were  being  studied.  The  Bristol  glaze  studies  are  burned  in  both  gas 
and  coal  fired  kilns,  since  the  firing  treatment  has  a  distinct  influence  upon  the  appear- 
ance and  physical  properties  of  these  glazes.  The  results  obtained  are  studied  in 
seminar  by  tiie  entire  class.  The  range  of  colors  possible  in  Bristol  glazes  is  next 
studied,  and  the  application  of  white  or  colored  engobes  between  the  body  and  the 
gls^  is  also  studied  here,  since  this  practice  is  common  in  terra  cotta  and  cooking 
wares,  for  which  stoneware  clays  and  Bristol  glazes  are  extensively  used. 

Porcelain  glazes  are  next  taken  up,  the  methods  followed  being  as  in  the  Bristol 
glaze  study.  The  porcelain  body  trials  made  diuing  the  study  of  whiteware  bodies 
are  now  employed  in  this  study.  The  variation  in  vitrification  temperature,  due 
to  the  variation  in  composition  of  the  porcelain  trials  provides  a  wide  range  of  tem- 
peratures of  maturity  and  this  same  range  of  temperature  of  maturity  exirts  in  the 
porcelain  glazes,  so  that  with  care  a  glaze  may  be  chosen  to  fit  every  body.  The 
comparison  of  low-fire  biscuit  vs.  single-fire  is  made  by  biscuiting  specimens  at  low 
temperature  prior  to  glazing.  European  vs.  American  factory  practice  is  thus  com- 
I>ared.  Finally  the  coloring  of  porcelain  glazes  is  demonstrated  by  introduction 
of  the  metallic  oxides  into  those  glazes  which  have  previously  been  proven  adaptable. 
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Hie  raw  glazes  oauig  lead  oxide  are  next  stadied.  The  application  of  this  group 
of  glazes  to  colored  wall  tUe,  cheap  majolica,  red  clay  cooking  ware  and  so  many 
other  products  makes  its  study  especially  important.  The  range  of  permissible 
Tariation  is  studied  in  the  same  manner  as  was  followed  in  the  previous  studies. 
IJnglased  wall  tile,  secured  in  quantity  from  a  reputable  manufacturer^  is  used  for 
■tndying  this  type  of  glaze,  as  the  production  of  an  adequate  quantity  of  this  sort  of 
mae  would  involve  too  much  labor  for  the  students.  The  color  possibilities  of  this 
^yi>e  of  glazes  is  enormous,  and  involves  a  study  of  all  the  metallic  oxides  which 
form  colc^ed  silicates. 

Fritted  glazes  with  and  without  lead  oxide  are  next  studied  in  a  manner  similar 
to  that  followed  in  previous  studies.  This  type  of  glaze  has  a  more  restricted  appli- 
caticm,  and  the  permissible  limits  of  variation  are  much  narrower,  but  the  fact  that 
it  is  u^sed  on  the  most  expensive  wares  demands  that  its  study  be  very  thorough. 
The  chief  applications  of  this  type  of  glaze  are  for  white  wall  tile,  for  table  wares,  and 
for  fine  faience.  The  test  pieces  employed  are,  therefore,  wall  tile,  and  small  dishes 
secured  for  this  purpose  in  the  unglazed  state.  Fritted  glazes  are  sometimee  tinted 
but  rarely  highly  colored,  and  this  demands  a  separate  study  from  that  called  for 
in  raw  1^  glazes,  although  the  range  of  temperatures  for  these  types  of  glazes  are 
very  similar. 

llie  manufacture  of  ceramic  colors,  to  be  applied  under  and  over  the  g^ze  is  taken 
up  and  each  member  of  the  class  must  produce  a  satisfactory  color. 

Library  references  dealing  with  the  various  subjects  being  studied  are  assigned  with 
each  exmtdse  so  that  no  time  need  be  lost,  which  would  be  the  case  otherwise  as  a  wide 
difference  in  speed  and  efficiency  exists  among  the  members  of  every  laboratory  class. 
In  all  the  laboratory  work  described,  which  runs  through  the  entire  year,  qiiality  as 
well  as  quantity  of  work  done  is  very  carefully  considered.  An  unsuccessful  bum 
requires  that  the  men  responsible  shall  repeat  the  bum,  without  credit  for  the  time 
occupied,  until  a  successful  biun  results. 

F6r  those  students  who  elect  it,  a  course  in  cement  manufacture  is  also  offered,  con- 
sisting of  lectures  and  demonstrations  covering  hydraulicity,  compounding,  manufac- 
ture and  testing  of  natural  and  Portland  cements  and  other  hydraulic  bodies.  This 
course  may  be  substituted  for  that  portion  of  the  laboratory  course  just  described 
which  deals  with  glazes.  A  laboratory  equipment  consLsting  of  apparatus  for  mixing, 
burning,  and  grinding  cement  clinker  is  installed  in  the  department  for  this  course. 

A  thesis,  required  of  each  student  as  a  requisite  to  gradiiation,  consisting  of  an  inves- 
tigation, designed  and  carried  to  completion  by  the  student,  uses  a  consid^able  part 
of  his  time  for  the  last  few  months  of  his  course.  The  subject  must  be  strictiy  within 
the  field  of  ceramic  engineering,  and  the  report  of  the  work  done  and  results  obtained 
must  be  presented  in  a  typewritten  and  bound  form,  and  be  approved  by  the  head  of 
the  ceramic  department  before  graduation  will  be  considered  by  the  fetculty  and  trus- 
tees of  the  university. 

The  foregoing  is  an  outiine  of  the  course  of  instruction  in  ceramic  engineering  as 
now  conducted.  Additional  courses,  dealing  with  the  technology  of  glass  manufac- 
ture, and  of  enameled  metal  ware  manufacture,  have  been  given  from  time  to  time, 
but  always  as  special  work  for  maturer  students.  Such  courses  in  glass  and  enamel 
manufacture  could  be  combined  to  advantage,  and  given  as  an  alternative  for  the 
entire  laboratory  course  in  bodies  and  glazes,  but  this  is  not  yet  regularly  done. 

The  object  of  the  curriculum  is  distinctiy  professional.  It  does  not  give  or  pretend 
to  give  manual  skill  in  any  of  the  practical  arts  of  clay  modeling,  forming  or  decorating. 
It  is  a  study  of  the  technology— the  engineering,  both  civil,  mechanical  and  chemical— 
which  is  used  in  the  clay  and  allied  silicate  industries. 

The  recipient  of  such  a  course  is  trained  as  an  engineer  first  and  as  a  ceramic  special- 
ist second.    In  the  special  work  the  constant  effort  is  to  make  this  work  the  medium 
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for  the  development  of  logical  power,  initiative  and  ability  to  use  the  principles  of 
sound  engineering  and  sound  science. 

The  coiuBe  has  never  been  popularized  by  leniency  as  regards  requirements.  On 
the  contrary  its  severity  has  caused  it  to  be  looked  on  with  suspicion  by  most  students. 

Those  students  who  have  completed  the  course  have  been  notably  successful.  At  a 
recent  gathering  at  which  about  forty  ceramic  engineers  were  present  and  which  was 
only  representative  as  r^^ards  the  standing  of  the  men  a  canvas  'was  made  as  r^ards 
earning  ability.  The  result  showed  3  men  receiving  |4,000  or  more  per  year,  8  men 
$3,000  to  $4,000  per  year,  5  men  receiving  $2,500  to  $3,000  per  year,  4  men  receiving 
$2,000  to  $2,500  per  year,  14  men  receiving  $1,500  to  $2,000  per  year,  3  men  receiving 
$1,000  to  $1,500  per  year,  and  2  men  receiving  less  than  $1,000  per  year.  Seven  of 
these  men  had  been  graduated  two  or  three  years  and  2  had  been  graduated  less  than 
one  year.  The  average  time  out  of  college  was  seven  years  and  the  average  salary 
was  $2,667  per  year.    The  average  age  at  graduation  was  24.1  years. 

In  the  21  years  of  the  existence  of  the  department,  98  men  have  been  graduated. 
The  largest  class  consisted  of  14  men.  For  several  years  the  number  of  graduates  has 
been  6  to  9  men. 

The  classification  of  the  graduates  as  regards  branches  of  clay  working  in  which  they 
are  engaged  shows:  Crude  ceramics,  32;  architectural  ceramics,  14;  fine  ceramics,  13; 
refractory  wares,  13;  cement,  glass  and  metal  enameling,  7;  special  branches  of  cera- 
mics, including  executives  and  teachers,  12;  graduates  who  are  not  engaged  in  ceram- 
ics or  allied  work,  7. 

Ceramic  engineering  is  gaining  increased  recognition  from  year  to  year  and  many 
branches  of  clay  working  which  refused  recognition  to  college  trained  men  have, 
within  the  past  few  years,  come  to  depend  upon  ceramic  engineers  almost  exclusively 
for  technical  control  of  their  plant  operations. 

The  demand  for  ceramic  specialists  is  not  supplied  exclusively  by  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity. The  University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana,  111.,  and  Iowa  State  College  at  Ames, 
Iowa,  have  courses  in  ceramic  engineering.  The  New  York  School  of  Clay  Working 
at  Alfred,  N.  Y.,  and  the  New  Jersey  School  of  Clay  Working  at  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.,  have  ceramic  courses,  but  are  not  equipped  to  furnish  all  of  the  associated 
engineering  training  given  in  the  engineering  colleges  of  State  universities.  Several 
other  universities  and  colleges  give  limited  instruction  in  ceramics  in  connection  with 
other  coiurses. 

The  American  Ceramic  Society  founded  in  1899  for  the  dissemination  of  ceramic 
knowledge  has  grown  from  a  membership  of  about  20  to  more  than  500  active  and 
associates.  The  annual  publication  of  ceramic  researches  has  grown  from  about  100 
pages  to  a  volume  averaging  more  than  800  pages  with  a  proportionate  increase  in  the 
technical  quality  of  the  contents. 

Ceramic  engineering  is  firmly  established  as  an  applied  science.  Its  influence 
upon  the  clayworking  industries  of  the  United  States  is  becoming  more  pronounced 
each  year,  and  in  the  minds  of  discerning  observers,  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
it  will  have  as  important  a  place  in  the  engineering  world  as  is  now  enjoyed  by  civil, 
mechanical,  electrical,  and  mining  engineering. 


METHODS  OF  TEACmNG  CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING. 

By  M.  C.  WHITAKER, 

Professor  of  Chemical  Engineering^  Columbia  University^  New  York. 

The  conversion  of  the  natural  resources  of  a  country  into  useful  materials  and  the 
synthesis  of  products  of  value  from  wastes  are  the  most  fruitful  means  of  creating  both 
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individual  and  national  wealth.  Thus  it  is  that  the  economic  stability  and  the  pros- 
perity of  any  nation  are  rated  by  the  variety,  degree  of  development,  and  extent  of 
its  manufacturing  industries.  Industrial  development  is  now  assumii^  a  new  and 
supremely  important  significance,  since  the  daily  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  the  war  in 
Europe  points  with  inbisive  clearness  to  the  manufacturing  industries  as  being  most 
essential  and  most  vital  factors,  not  only  in  maintAJning  commercial  independence, 
but  also  as  the  foundation  upon  which  depends  national  self-preservation.  A  nation 
without  a  well  developed  and  evenly  balanced  industrial  system  extends  a  standing 
invitation  to  the  foreigner  to  come  in  and  exploit  its  resources,  and  it  may  even  be 
marked  for  political  annexation  In  times  of  great  international  upheavals. 

Chemical  science  is  now  becoming  recognized  as  the  foundation  upon  which  many 
of  the  most  important  and  most  fimdamental  manufacturing  industries  depend. 
This  dependence  is  not  always  apparent  to  the  layman  although  it  has  long  been  well 
known  to  the  technologist. 

The  education  of  men  who  will  ultimately  direct  those  manufacturing  processes 
based  upon  the  applications  of  chemistry,  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  important 
special  problems  for  the  modem  technical  school .  Efficiency  and  stab  llity  in  industry 
will  exist  in  direct  proportion  to  the  degree  of  success  attained  in  the  technical  educa- 
tion of  young  men  to  manage  the  great  manufacturing  plants  of  the  country.  Modem 
chemical  industry  calls  for  a  class  of  men  whose  scientific  knowledge  and  engineering 
talents  have  been  developed,  and  who  have  been  trained  to  apply  engineering  methods 
to  production  operations  rather  than  to  look  upon  such  manufacturing  processes  simply 
as  elaborations  of  laboratory  methods  and  appliances.  This  places  a  great  burden 
of  responsibility  upon  the  educators  who  plan  the  coiurses  and  give  the  instraction  to 
men  for  service  in  our  industries. 

The  training  of  chemical  engineers  has  been  a  much-discussed  subject  in  recent 
years,  especially  among  members  of  the  chemical  profession.  There  are  those  who  are 
content  to  end  their  instmction  with  the  test  tube  and  the  beaker,  and  varnish  over  as 
immaterial  or  uidmportant  the  stupendous  enginemng  problems  which  lie  between 
the  laboratory  reactions  and  their  successful  industrial  applications.  The  supporters 
of  this  view  are  laigely  recruited  from  those  chemists  who  have  had  little  or  no  exper- 
ience In  industrial  development.  They  speak  without  knowledge  of  the  problems 
involved  or  exp^ence  with  the  quality  or  kind  of  talent  required  in  their  solution, 
and  are  unable  to  draw  obvious  conclusions  from  a  review  of  the  history  of  the  struggles 
invariably  encoimtered  in  developing  industrial  processes. 

On  the  other  Jiand,  th^e  are  those  members  of  the  profession  who  know  by  experience, 
often  gained  after  leaving  college,  at  great  expense  in  both  time  and  money,  that  the 
highest  type  of  training  and  talent  is  required  for  the  elaboration  of  chemical  principles 
into  chemical  processes,  just  as  it  has  been  required  to  adapt  the  principles  taught  in 
physics  and  thermodynamics  to  the  great  achievements  of  the  medianical  engineering 
profession. 

Tlie  chemist,  with  characteristic  conservatism,  has  been  slow  to  recognize  the  point 
at  which  the  laboratory  study  of  chemical  principles  ends,  and  the  problems  of 
engineering  application  begin.  He  has  maintained  that  the  teaching  of  the  principles 
of  chemistry  and  physics  was  sufficient  training  for  the  men  going  Into  chemical  indus- 
try, and  that  such  men  woidd  get  the  ''industrial  application",  from  the  industries 
tiiemselves.  As  a  consequence  of  this  view,  thousands  of  young  men  have  been  sent 
into  chemical  plants,  who  have  never  seen,  to  say  nothing  of  never  having  used,  the 
most  common  works  equipment,  such  as  filter  presses,  vacuum  pans,  stills,  pumps, 
siphons,  furnaces,  etc.,  who  have  never  carried  through  an  industrial  cycle  of  opera- 
tions, or  T^ho  have  no  conception  of  the  methods  of  attacking  a  problem  involving  oper- 
ating losses  and  gains,  volume  and  output,  cost  and  control,  materials  of  constraction, 
or  the  elements  of  industrial  principlefi.  The  plight  of  these  men  entering  a  factory  is 
comparable  to  that  of  a  mechanical  engineering  graduate  ^vho  might  go  into  his  field 
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well  trained  in  mechanics  and  thermodynamics,  but  without  ever  having  seen  a  steam 
engine,  gas  engine,  boiler,  pump,  turbine,  or  a  compressor;  and  never  having  had  a 
chance  to  stu4y  the  applications  of  physical  science,  in  combination  with  the  princi- 
ples of  engineering  operations,  to  the  fundamental  tools  of  his  trade. 

For  30  years  professors  of  physics  maintained  that  there  was  no  need  of  schools  of 
electrical  engineering  because  physicists  could  and  did  teach  the  principles  of  elec- 
tricity and  magnetism,  and  that  that  was  all  that  was  necessary  tor  industrial  work. 
It  is  a  significant  fact  that  during  that  time  the  profession  of  electrical  engineering 
and  the  electrical  industries  made  no  important  advances.  It  was  not  until  the 
facts  and  principles  taught  in  physics  were  balanced  with  the  facts  and  principles 
of  industry,  which  are  fully  as  numerous  and  fundamental  as  those  of  science,  and 
the  two  brought  together  by  self-made  electrical  engineers  for  the  solution  of  each 
problem  from  the  standpoint  of  its  composite  scientific  and  engineering  needs, 
rather  than  from  its  single-phase  scientific  requirements,  &at  the  real  progress  in 
this  profession  began.  This  policy  soon  led  to  the  modem  electrical  engineering 
school,  which  has  placed  America  at  the  head  of  the  world's  achievements  in  this 
industry. 

Training  in  chemistry  and  physics  and  other  fundamental  sciences  is  an  essen- 
tial groundwork  upon  which  to  build  the  training  of  ch^nical  engineers,  but  such 
training  alone,  unsupplemented  by  thorough  and  comprehensive  instruction  in  the 
correlation  of  these  fundamentab  with  the  principles  of  industry,  will  not  make  a 
diemical  engineer  any  more  than  courses  in  mineralogy  and  geology  alone  will  make  a 
mining  engineer,  courses  in  electricity  and  magnetism  an  electiical  engineer,  or 
courses  in  trigonometry  and  strength  of  materials  a  civil  engines. 

Chemical  engineering  courses  must  eventually  teach  men  to  use  engineering  me&- 
ods,  enginemng  appliances,  and  the  facts  and  principles  of  industrial  experience  in 
solving  industrial  diemical  problems  and  carrying  on  chemical  processes.  These 
engineering  requirements  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  test  tube,  beaker,  or  funnel  of  ihe 
chemical  laboratory  any  more  than  steam,  hydraulic  and  electric  machinery,  and 
methods  of  application  are  to  be  found  in  the  physics  laboratory.  MechanioAl  and 
electrical  engineers  long  ago  recognized  the  difference  between  the  equipment  and 
environment  needed  for  studying  the  application  of  the  fundamental  scientific  prin- 
ciples to  engineering  problems,  and  the  conditions  surrounding  the  study  of  laws  and 
principles.  Laboratories,  equipped  with  mechanical  and  electrical  engineering  appli- 
ances, have  been  established  for  many  years  to  meet  these  needs,  but  the  corre- 
sponding chemical  engineering  laboratories  have  been  sadly  lacking. 

Many  schools  have  not  met  the  problem  of  chemical  engineering  education  with  the 
open ,  frank,  logical  analysis  its  importance  seems  to  deserve.  They  have  avoided  the 
real  issue  by  doctoring  up  the  course  in  chemistry  with  a  few  minor  changes  in  the 
direction  of  engineering,  or  in  some  cases  simply  by  changing  the  name  of  the  course 
from  that  of  chemistry  to  that  of  chemical  engineering.  They  have  done  little  or 
nothing  in  the  way  of  developing  laboratories  for  instruction  and  research  in  chemical 
engineering,  comparable  with  those  so  long  and  successfully  used  in  mechanical, 
electrical,  and  metallurgical  engineering. 

It  is  a  recognized  fact  that  the  rapid  advancement  in  all  engineering  sciences  has 
put  a  heavy  burden  on  the  student.  The  time  allotted  (usually  four  years)  has  re- 
mained constant,  while  the  ground  to  be  covered  has  been  greatly  increased.  The 
higk  schools  have  endeavored  to  keep  pace  with  the  mcnre  severe  requirements  of  the 
technical-school  entrance  examinations,  but  these  preparatory  schools  seem  also  to 
have  reached  their  limit  and  are  no  longer  able  adequately  to  prepare  young  men  to 
complete  a  thorough  engineering  course  in  four  years  without  undue  strain. 

There  are  but  two  possible  methods  of  solving  the  time  diflEiculty:  (1)  a  reduction  in 
the  amount  of  material  presented  in  the  technical  course,  or  (2)  an  increase  in  the  time 
to  be  devoted  to  post-high-school  training.    In  many  techniod  courses  the  academic 
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subjects  are  being  eliminated  bom  the  cuiriculum  to  the  great  loas  of  the  student's 
general  scholarship;  in  other  institutions  fundamentals  are  superfidalised  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  graduate  lacks  the  necessary  foundation  on  which  to  develop;  in  still 
other  engineering  courses,  cultural  and  fundamental  subjects  are  retained  and  engi- 
neering Implications  neglected.  The  obvious  remedy  to  meet  this  depl<»able  situation 
is  to  give  the  student  more  time  and  better  &cilitiee  in  order  to  fulfill  the  present 
demands. 

The  problems  of  chemical  engineering  education  have  been  given  the  most  careful 
etudy  by  the  engineering  faculty  of  Columbia  University.  Prominent  engineers  have 
been  consulted  freely  and  the  entire  question  has  been  apinoached  on  its  broadest  and 
most  comprehensive  basis.  It  is  felt  that  a  distinct  advance  has  been  made  and  a  brief 
outline  of  the  courses  of  instruction  which  have  been  adopted,  and  the  laboratwy 
facilities  which  have  been  provided  for  ihe  training  of  chemical  engineers,  may  be  of 
interest. 

The  chemical  engineering  course  at  Columbia  University  is  now  a  post-graduate 
prolesBional  course  and  will  require  at  least  three  years  of  approved  collegiate  or 
scientific  school  jureparation,  or  its  equivalent,  fear  admission.  The  purpose  of  this 
increase  in  entrance  requirement  is  not  only  to  provide  better  and  broader  general 
and  fundam^ital  scientific  training  for  the  students,  but  also  to  place  the  work  upon 
the  same  high  professional  plane  as  that  of  law  and  medicine.  It  is  a  significant  &ct 
that  for  several  years  nearly  20  per  cent,  of  the  students  in  the  engineering  schools 
at  Columbia  were  college  graduates,  and  therefore  really  post-graduate  students. 

The  college  training,  taken  as  a  preliminary  preparation  for  this  new  post-graduate 
course,  must  necessarily  include  physics,  chemistry,  and  fundamental  mathematics, 
in  addition  to  the  ususJ  college  courses.  A  properly  arranged  curriculum,  somewhat 
along  the  lines  of  that  suggested  below,  may  be  completed  in  three  or  four  years. 

PREPARATORY  TRAINING. 
CHBMISTBT. 

General  chemistry. — ^A  continuation  of  the  study  of  general  chemistry,  with  particular 
reference  to  descriptive  chemistry,  and  a  more  advanced  and  systematic  discussion  of 
the  general  principles  and  their  applications.  It  affords  also  the  necessary  prepara- 
tion for  qualitative  analysis. 

QuaUtaHve  analysis. — ^This  course  deals  with  the  theory  and  practice  of  inorganic 
qualitative  analysis,  based  upon  the  principles  of  modem  chemistry. 


(a)  Elements  of  mechanical  drafting — Use  of  instruments;  plane  problems;  free- 
hand lettering;  dimensioning;  (6)  Projections — Orthographic  projection;  intersec- 
tions; developments;  problems  in  descriptive  geometry;  isometric  projection;  cabi- 
net projection;  (c)  Machine  drafting — Conventional  signs  for  materials  of  construction ; 
sketching  of  machine  details.  Working  drawings;  tracings;  blueprinting;  (d)  Topog- 
raphy— Conventional  signs;  hill  shading;  mapping. 

DKSCSIPTiyB  OKOMBTBT. 

Problems  on  point,  line,  and  plane;  classification  of  surfaces;  tangent  planes  to 
single  curved  surfaces  and  surfoces  of  revolutions;  intersections;  developments; 
warped  surfaces. 

ENQUSH. 

English  A. — Be  view  of  principles  of  English  composition,  developed  in  indivldua 
conferences.    Assigned  weekly  readings  and  classroom  discussion. 
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ETigUsh  B, — ^A  course  of  intenaive  study  of  representative  English  authors.  Reports 
on  reading  and  classroom  w<Nrk  at  fortni^tly  intervals. 

mSTOBT,  ■OOMOMICS,  AKD  F0U1IC8. 

HuUnry  A;  Modern  hUtory.—A  fundamental  course  in  the  politics  and  society  of 
modem  times;  treats  of  the  commercial  revolution  of  the  sixteenth  c^itury  and  of  the 
industrial  revolution  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries;  and  lays  q>ecial 
emphaiLB  upon  current  national  and  international  problemis  in  Europe  and  in  the 
United  States, 

OovemmefU  and  xnduMtry, — ^A  course  designed  for  students  who  wish  to  gain  an  insight 
into  their  duties  and  responsibilities  as  citiaens,  and  knowledge  as  to  the  relations  ol 
government  and  industry. 

Oijfvemmmt  ttnd  induitry, — Lectures,  reading,  and  textbook  discussion.  In  this 
course  the  fundamental  principles  of  economics  are  studied,  with  particular  reference 
to  their  application  to  current  economic  and  social  problems  in  the  United  States, 
and  with  epedal  regard  to  the  needs  of  students  in  engineering. 


Algebra,— T)m  course  deals  with  such  topics  as  permutations  and  combinatioDB, 
determinants,  complex  numbers,  the  theory  of  equations,  and  partial  fractions. 

Analytical  geometry. —Thia  course  deals  with  such  topics  as  coordinate  systems, 
transformations,  loci  and  their  equations,  with  particular  reference  to  the  straight 
line  and  conic  sections,  and  the  elements  of  threo-dimensional  geometry. 

Calculus. — First  course  in  differential  and  integral  calculus. 

CalculuB, — ^A  continuation  of  the  above,  with  further  applications  to  geometry, 
physics,  and  mechanics,  and  an  introduction  to  differential  equations. 

MIMZBALOOT. 

General  mineralogy. — ^The  character  and  laws  of  minerals  and  crystals.  The  sight 
recognition  and  determination  of  the  common  rock-forming  minerals  and  the  great 
ores. 

MODERN  LikNOUAQKS. 

.FVenc^.— Practice  in  speaking  and  writing  French,  French  history  and  scientific 
French.    Courses  are  conducted  entirely  in  French. 

The  work  consists  of  summing  up  notes  taken  in  the  classroom,  making  oral 
reports  on  assigned  reading,  and  writing  weekly  French  compositions  based  on  the 
work  done  during  the  week. 

Oerman. — ^A  special  course  in  scientific  German  based  on  the  intermediate  entrance 
requirements. 

Spanish. — By  special  permission  a  student  with  good  linguistic  training  may  offer 
Spanish  instead  of  French  car  German. 

PHIL080?HT. 

The  principles  of  science.  The  first  half  of  this  course  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  the 
elements  of  logic,  inductive  and  deductive,  with  practical  exerdse  in  the  application 
of  logical  principles.  The  second  half  considers  the  application  of  these  principles 
in  scientific  investigation,  and  includes  a  careful  examination  of  leading  scientific 
concepts,  such  as  matter,  energy,  cause,  law,  purpose,  evolution,  etc. 

PBY8ICAL  IDUCAITON. 

Elementary  graded  gymnastics,  athletics,  swimming,  and  lectures  on  personal 
hygiene* 
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mrflKS  AMD  MSCBAiaCS. 

PhyticB, — Qeaenl  phyacs:  Mechanios,  wave  motien.  MeclumioB:  Ncfwion'e  laws 
of  motion;  accelerated  linear  and  angular  motions;  dimenaiona;  systems  of  weights 
and  measures;  energy,  work,  power;  transformations  of  energy;  conservation  of  energy; 
curvilinear  motion,  with  applications;  gravitation ;  linear  and  simple  angular  harmonic 
motion;  pendulum;  elasticity;  elements  of  hydrostatics;  molecular  properties  of 
liquids,  properties  of  gases;  wave  motion,  including  a  general  discussion  of  reflection, 
refraction,  interference,  resonance. 

Heat  and  Ught.-^KeaX:  Nature  of  heat;  expansion;  thermometry  and  pyrometry; 
calorimetry;  specific  heat;  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat;  change  of  state;  saturated 
vapors  and  hygrometry;  continuity  of  state  and  liquefaction  of  gases;  c<mduction; 
convection;  radiation.  light:  General  discussion  of  the  wave  theory;  reflection; 
refraction;  total  reflection;  index  of  refraction  and  its  measurement;  lenses;  di»- 
pe^pion;  spherical  and  chromatic  aberration;  optical  instruments;  photometry;  color; 
luminescence;  spectrum  analysis;  problems  of  illumination;  polarization  of  light. 

EUctricitijf. — Phenomena  of  electrostatics;  capacity  and  condensers;  electrometerB; 
current  electricity  and  methods  of  production;  Ohm's  law,  with  applications;  Joule's 
law;  measurement  of  e.  m.  f.,  current,  resistance,  power,  and  capacity;  thermo^ 
electricity;  magnetic  action  of  currents,  with  applications;  electrical  units;  electro* 
magnetic  induction;  inductance. 

PkysicM, — ^Ph3rBical  laboratory.  This  course  consists  of  quantitative  experiments, 
with  reports  in  mechanics,  light,  heat,  electricity,  and  magnetism.  Methods  of  com- 
putation, plotting,  and  the  precision  of  measurements  are  discussed  in  connection 
with  the  exi>eriments. 

8tatie$, — Goplanar  statics  is  treated  by  both  algebraic  and  graphical  methods. 

8B0P  WOftK. 

Wood  turning  and  pattern  making. — Shop  work,  demonstrations  and  shop  visits . 
The  construction  of  typical  patterns  and  core  boxes,  soUd,  split,  and  piece,  involving 
the  use  of  bench  tools  and  turning  lathe. 

Molding  and  foundry  practice. — Shop  work,  demonstrations  and  Aop  visits.  Bench 
molding  with  type  patterns,  swept  work  in  green  sand  and  loam,  and  winM^^g  in  dry 
sand. 

Machine  work. — Shop  work,  demonstrations,  practical  work  with  the  lathe,  planer, 
drill,  shaper,  milling  machine,  grinder,  and  turret  lathe.  Assembling,  erection,  and 
rigger's  work. 

Forging, — Shop  work,  demonstrations.  Management  of  fire,  shaping,  drawing, 
upsetting,  swaging,  welding,  tempering,  and  die  forging.  Work  on  drop  and  helve 
hammers. 

8UBVXT1M0  (KLBCnVB). 

Theory  of  ncn^Ti^.— Methods  of  measuring  angles  and  distances.  Cumulative 
and  compensating  errors,  and  corrections  to  be  applied.  Limits  of  precision.  Use, 
care,  and  adjustment  of  the  engineer's  transit,  level,  and  compass.  Magnetic  decli- 
nation and  variation.  Local  attraction.  Relocation  of  old  lines  by  compass  bearings. 
Erroneous  standards.  Surplus  and  deficiency.  Significance  of  monuments.  Trav- 
stmb;  cOTsputations  of  area  and  error  of  closure.  Laying  out  and  dividing  up  land. 
System  of  public  land  surveys.  Topographic  surveys;  transit  stadia  and'plane  table 
methods.  Triangulation.  City  surveying,  subdivision,  and  resurveys.  Interpre- 
tation of  deed  descriptions.    Textbook :  Tracy 's  Plane  Surveying. 
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POST-OBADUATS  OHBMIOAL  ENQINBKRINO  0OUB8B. 

The  po0t-gnduate  work  in  chemical  engineering  has  been  laid  out  as  IoIIowb: 


Hoora. 


Claa. 


tory. 


riECT  TBAB. 

First  half-vear: 

Organic  chemistrv 

Onantltatiye  aniuysis 

blements  of  electrical  engbwering 

Power  machinery 

Statics  and  dynamics 

Phj^cal  lalioratory 


Second  half-year: 

Organic  chemJ        

Engineering  and  rue!  laboratory. . 


Quantitative  analysis, 
uidustrial  chemisuy. . 
Electrical  machinery.. 

Power  machinery 

Statics  and  dynamics. 


Summer  work: 

Factory  inspection 2  weeks. 

Shop  practice  in  industrial  shops 6^"*^ 


First  half-year: 

Organic  chemistry , 

Resistance  of  materials 

Hydraulics , 

Elements  of  A.  r.  engineering.. 

D.  C.  machine  laboratory 

Machine  elements 

Fngineering  thermodsmamlos. . 


SECOND  TXAB. 


Second  half-year: 

Physical  chemistry 

Advanced  industrial  chemistry.. 

A.  r.  machine  laboratory 

Machine  elements 

Uydranlic  laboratory 

Enjdneerin?  thermodynamics . . . 
Assaying 


Summer  work:  « 

Chemical  enginecrinr;  laboratory 6  weeJcs. 

Mechanical  engineering  laboratory 3  weeks . 


First  half-year: 

Organic  analysis. 


THIBD  YEAR. 


Chemistry  of  food  and  sanitation . 
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CHBMICAL  ENOINEKRINQ  LABORATORIES. 

These  laboratories  occupy  the  two  lower  floors  of  the  Havemeyer  Building,  where 
accommodations  have  been  provided  for  the  general  chemical  engineering  laboratory, 
electrochemistry  laboratory,  furnace  room,  engineering  and  fuel  chemistry  labora- 
tory, industrial  research  laboratories,  machine  and  pipe  shops,  etc. 

The  chemical  engineering  laboratory  is  equipped  with  appliances  to  illustrate  the 
fundamental  chemical  engineering  operations,  such  as  tanks,  filter  presses,  pumps, 
siphons,  vacuimi  dryer  and  condensers,  multiple  effect  evaporators,  colunm  still, 
condensers,  and  extractors,  centrifugals,  clarifiers,  etc. 

The  electrochemical  laboratory  contains  the  standard  types  of  electric  furnaces 
and  is  fully  equipped  for  all  lines  of  electrolytic  work.  Motor  generator  sets  are  pro- 
vided for  supplying  various  voltages,  and  an  independent  motor  generator  has  been 
installed  for  electric  furnace  work. 

The  engineering  and  fuel  chemistry  laboratory  is  provided  with  all  of  the  appliances 
for  solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous  fuel  analyses,  including  the  determination  of  the  calo- 
rific value,  boiler  water  analysis  and  purification,  oil  distillation,  analysis  and  evalu- 
ation. This  equipment  includes  all  standard  varieties  of  bomb  and  gas  calorimeters 
and  the  instruction  is  directed  on  the  basis  of  the  most  approved  standard  methods 
developed  by  the  technical  societies  and  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Standards. 

Industrial  research  work  is  carried  on  in  the  group  of  private  laboratories  where 
the  fundamental  work  is  developed,  after  which  the  investigator  avails  himself  of 
the  commercial  equipment  installed  in  the  general  laboratories.  The  problems 
arising  as  a  result  of  transferring  operations  from  the  laboratory  to  the  factory,  may 
here  be  met  and  solved  by  the  hands  of  the  investigator,  instead  of  being  doomed  to 
Mlure  by  being  delivered  in  incomplete  form  into  the  unsympathetic  hands  of  the 
works  foreman. 

Students  are  given  the  greatest  possible  liberty  in  the  methods  of  handling  their 
problems,  and  are  allowed  to  make  mistakes  and  get  experience.  They  soon  become 
familiar  with  the  limitations  of  the  appliances,  and  learn  to  exercise  engineering 
judgment  in  the  study  of  problems  of  apparatus  and  process  design . 

It  should  be  noted  that  neither  the  course  as  outlined  nor  the  laboratory  described 
is  in  any  sense  intended  to  train  men  as  artisans  or  skilled  operators.  Familiarity 
with  the  equipment  of  such  a  laboratory  will  give  young  men  that  general  facility  of 
application  which  otherwise  could  be  gained  only  by  long  experience  under  the 
most  favorable  industrial  conditions. 

It  is  confidently  believed  that  the  new  principles  now  being  introduced  at  Colum- 
bia into  the  education  of  chemical  engineers,  based  primarily  upon  a  broad  and 
thorough  fundamental  education,  will  enable  men  to  assume  with  greater  success 
the  burden  of  developing  adequate  chemical  industries  to  conserve  the  natural 
resources  and  enhance  the  industrial  and  economical  strength  of  the  western  conti- 
nents. 


METHODS  OF  TEACHING  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING. 

By  DUGALD  C.  JACKSON. 

Prof€»9or  o/EUctrieal  Engineering,  Ma$9adnueU»  ImtUute  of  Ttdmology, 

In  the  American  engineering  schools  must  be  recognized  prcrfessional  schools  of 
diBtbctly  advanced  grade  conresponding  to  the  schools  of  the  more  ancient  profee- 
BkMiB  of  medidne,  law,  and  theology.  With  marked  sympathy  Ux  artisanship  in 
iti  most  useful  forms,  their  practices  and  ideals  are  fully  distinct  from  schools  of 
■kiUed  artifluiship  such  as  are  in  certain  countries  known  as  engineering  schools; 
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and  the  preparatory  studies  required  to  make  students  eligible  to  enter  their  courses 
of  instruction  definitely  contain  much  work  in  mathematics  and  the  sciences,  in 
addition  to  an  optional  range  of  studies  in  the  modem  languages,  economics  and 
civics,  history,  and  the  classics.  That  is,  the  American  engineering  schools  are 
professional  schools  of  university  order,  as  the  term  university  is  known  intematimi- 
ally.  This  form  of  the  engineering  schools  in  America  is  the  result  of  experience 
and  development,  which  has  brought  them  to  educational  characteristics  much  resem- 
bling those  of  the  £cole  des  Ponts  et  Chauss^es  and  the  Ecole  Polytechniqne  of 
Paris. 

Originating  with  the  third  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  earlier  American 
engineering  schools  first  treated  of  what  we  now  term  "civil  engineering,''  and  "me- 
chanical engineering '^  and  "mining  engineering *'  were  later  joined  to  the  fixed 
curricula.  It  was  not  until  1882  that  a  formal  course  of  electrical  engineering 
was  established,  and  curiously  enough  this  was  done  independently  and  almost 
simultaneously  in  two  of  our  most  noted  engineering  schools,  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  and  the  engineering  school  of  Cornell  University.  In  each  of 
these  the  first  graduates  completed  their  courses  in  June,  1885.  Thereafter  formal 
courses  of  instruction  in  electrical  engineering  were  established  in  most  of  the  educa- 
tional centers  supporting  engineering  schools,  imtil  there  are  now  95  such  couisee 
in  the  land,  embracing  over  8,000  students,  and  from  which  over  19,000  students  have, 
graduated.  These  courses  can  not  be  accepted  as  of  equal  rank,  but  it  may  be  reason- 
ably claimed  for  all  that  certain  methods  of  instruction  have  proved  serviceable  and 
are  given  more  or  less  full  acceptance,  depending  upon  the  stability  and  strength 
of  the  organization  and  the  thoroughness  of  preparation  which  may  be  required  of 
entering  students. 

Fundamentally  there  are  two  principles  lying  at  the  root  of  the  methods  of  oiur  beet 
engineering  schools,  which  are: 

1.  It  is  the  business  of  these  schools  to  train  young  men  into  fertile  and  exact 
thinkers,  guided  by  common  sense,  who  have  a  profound  kno\v ledge  of  natural  lawa 
and  of  the  means  for  utilizing  natural  forces  for  the  advantage  of  man  and  the  advance- 
ment of  civilization.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  business  of  engineering  schools  to 
produce,  not  finished  engineers,  but  yoimg  men  with  a  great  capacity  for  becoming 
engineers,  the  goal  being  attained  by  the  graduates  only  after  years  of  development 
in  the  school  of  life. 

2.  The  problem  facing  the  engineering  schools  is  more  particularly  a  problem  of 
pedagogy  rather  than  a  problem  of  the  engineering  profession.  The  problem  is 
how  to  properly  train  the  students*  powers  to  the  stated  purpose.  It  must  be  grappled 
with  all  the  directness  and  force  of  the  engineers'  best  efforts,  but  it  can  not  be  solved 
as  solely  relating  to  the  engineering  profession. 

Turning  now  toward  electrical  engineering,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  electrical 
engineering  demands  industrial  engineers — men  with  an  industrial  training  of  the 
highest  type,  competent  to  conceive,  organize,  and  direct  extended  industrial  enter- 
prises of  broadly  varied  character.  These  men  must  be  keen,  straightforward  thinkers, 
who  see  things  as  they  are  and  who  are  not  to  be  misled  by  fancies;  they  must  have 
an  extended  and  even  profound  knowledge  of  natiu^  laws  (more  particularly  of 
those  relating  to  energy  and  its  transformations),  and  an  extended  knowledge  of  the 
useful  appUcations  of  these  laws;  and  they  must  be  acquainted  with  business  methods, 
the  affairs  of  the  business  world,  and  with  the  ways  of  our  fellow  men. 

Some  of  our  cc^eagues  may  ask  ''What  ib  electrical  engineering  that  it  demands 
these  things  of  its  followers?"  1  will  answer.  Electrical  engineering  is  that  branch 
of  the  profession  which  deals  with  the  generation  of  power,  primarily  from  fuel  or 
water,  its  conversion  into  electrical  power  which  may  be  transmitted  and  distributed 
at  will  for  the  service  of  the  industrialist  and  the  householder;  and,  for  its  fullest 
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service,  electricml  engineering  mwat  embrace  the  principles  and  fundamental  prac- 
tices underlying  all  the  great  industries  and  activities  which  it  servee,  and  it  must 
not  shirk  the  controlling  i^oblems  of  illumination.  Electrical  engineering  is  now 
master  of  the  methods  of  national  and  international  rapid  intercommunication,  ol 
local  transportation,  ci  ready  transmiwion  of  water  or  eteam  power  to  a  distance, 
of  a  safe  and  convenient  method  of  artificial  illumination,  and  its  service  in  the  indur»- 
tries  is  constantly  enlaiying  but  is  already  probably  incalculable.  This  is  a  vast  field 
of  science  in  the  industries,  which  brings  under  requisition  the  problems  of  mechanic8» 
the  characterifitirB  and  uses  of  material  and  their  corre6t  application  to  the  building 
of  actual  structures,  the  laws  of  kinematics  and  the  processes  of  designing  and  using 
machinery,  the  special  principles  of  hydraulics  and  thermodynamics  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  ent^  into  the  design,  construction,  and  operation  of  machines,  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  affect  the  usefulness  of  machines  and  the  efficiencies  of 
various  industries;  and  it  brings  into  association  with  all  these  the  specific  principles 
of  electricity  and  magnetism  and  the  ways  in  which  these  principles  may  be  used  in 
inactice. 

It  is  only  with  such  definitions  of  the  field  of  electrical  engineering  and  the  scope 
of  engineering  educati<m  in  mind  that  one  can  truly  approach  a  discussion  of ''methods" 
of  teaching  electrical  engineering.  Lacking  suc^  definitions,  the  whole  connotative 
picture  is  vague,  indefinite,  and  lacking  guide  posts.  Given  such  definiti<ms,  the 
problem  obtains  definiteness  and  reasonable  precision.  The  word  method  then  may 
be  applied.  These  definitions  or  ideals  are  therefore  fundamental  to  this  address. 
With  them  as  guides  the  word  **  method''  has  a  meaning  and  leads  directly  to  the  propo- 
sition that  electrical  engineering  instruction  must  be  bilateral  in  character,  dealing 
first  with  processes  of  direct  logic  applied  in  mathematical  fwms  to  the  solution  of 
problems,  and  second  with  processes  of  reasoning  by  balance  of  evidence  such  as 
are  characteristic  of  the  discussion  of  economic  principles  or  historical  sequences, 
Hiese  two  processes  of  reasoning  hold  nearly  equal  imp<»rtance  in  electrical  engineer- 
ing, in  which  respect  this  branch  of  engineering  differs  widely  from,  for  instance, 
mechanical  engineering,  in  which  a  great  part  of  the  mental  processes  of  its  practitionen 
must  be  by  balance  of  evidence  because  the  problems  are  commonly  of  a  complexity 
which  has  not  yet  yielded  to  methods  of  rational  analysis,  thus  leaving  empiricid 
methods  the  only  resort.  Thus,  the  design  of  a  cast  iron  bed  for  a  great  engine  lathe 
deals  with  a  material  ol  unhomogeneous  character  which  is  put  under  tension,  com- 
pression and  shear,  in  a  physical  shape  for  which  the  stresses  do  not  yield  directly 
tojmathematical  analysis  on  account  of  the  complexity  of  the  fonn  whidi  is  imposed 
by  the  requirements  of  convenience  in  operating  the  comjdete  machine. 

In  contrast  to  this,  most  of  the  engineering  problems  which  relate  purely  to  elec- 
tricity and  magnetism  partake  of  the  character  (d  problems  of  hydrodynunics  and 
yield  directly  to  rational  processes  of  analysis,  i.  e.,  to  assault  by  direct  logic.  In 
electrical  engineering  teaching  it  is  largely  the  economic  aspects  of  the  problems  or 
the  |»t>blems  coming  in  from  the  collateral  branches  of  engineering,  on  account  of 
the  intimacy  with  which  the  electrical  engineer  must  deal  with  the  numerous  branches 
o^mechanical  industry,  which  call  for  empirical  methods  and  reasoning  by  balance 
o%7idence.  These  are  important,  and  therefore  the  methods  of  teaching  in  electrical 
engineering  must  be  bilateral,  as  already  said,  first  to  give  the  student  power  in  direct 
reasoning  and  in  designing  by  so-called  ''rational*'  processes,  and,  second,  to  give  him 
power  in  reasoning  by  balance  of  evidence  and  in  designing  by  so-called  ''empiri- 
cal** processes.  Along  with  this  goes  hand  in  hand  instruction  of  the  student  in  na- 
ture's laws  and  their  relations  to  each  other,  and  instruction  in  the  applications  of 
the  methods  of  reasoning  to  minor  but  none  the  less  truly  engineering  problems. 
The  laboratory  is  a  living  force  in  such  instruction,  and  in  it  the  student  must  be 
substantially  thrown  on  his  own  resources  to  execute  the  tests  or  investigations  as- 
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Bigiied  to  him,  or  much  of  the  merit  of  the  iDstniction  is  lost.  It  is  obvious  that  in 
carrying  out  the  methods  of  instruction  here  laid  down,  mathematics,  chemistry, 
physics,  and  applied  mechanics  are  central  components  of  the  curriculum;  but  his- 
tory and  economics  have  an  important  part. 

Highly  developed  powers  of  observation  and  induction  go  far  to  develop  a  man's 
success  in  electrical  engineering,  as  in  most  other  professional  branches  and  also  in 
those  branches  of  business  that  are  of  leading  moment.  This  is  a  collateral  reason 
why  chemistry,  physics,  mathematics  and  applied  mechanics  are  such  important 
studies  for  electriccd  engine^.  They  teach  their  sane  followers  to  observe  closely 
and  accurately  and  to  draw  correct  conclusions  from  the  observed  premises.  But 
an  industrial  engineer  must  also  have  broadly  humanistic  sentiments  and  sympathies, 
and  he  must  be  prepared  to  reason  by  balance  of  evidence  from  imperfect  premises. 
These  things  being  facts  of  every  day  observation,  what  humanistic  studies  can  we 
rightfully  exclude  from  the  list  useful  as  preparation  for  engineering  professional  life, 
and  what  methods  of  teaching  can  we  exclude  provided  only  that  they  are  directed 
to  the  teaching  of  the  principles  of  science  and  their  applications,  and  do  not  resort 
mainly  to  descriptive  processes?  Our  solicitude  need  only  be  exercised  to  see  that 
sufficient  of  the  mathematical  and  physical  sciences,  the  historical  and  economic 
studies,  and  the  languages  make  constituent  parts  of  the  ciuriculum;  and  that  the  spirit 
and  order  in  which  these  are  studied  is  right.  The  physical  sciences,  historical  and 
economic  studies,  and  languages  are  well  represented  in  the  curricula  of  many  of  our 
engineering  schools,  but  there  is  still  a  failure  to  impress  on  the  students'  minds 
that  the  economic  subjects  are  intimately  related  with  the  work  of  the  profession. 

Most  American  engineering  schools  have  undergraduate  curricula  of  four  years  dura- 
tion. To  these  come  large  numbers  of  yoimg  men  from  the  high  schools  and  fitting 
schools,  mostly  from  17  to  19  years  of  age.  They  are  commonly  well  equipped  with 
physical  vigor  and  latent  mental  strength,  but  they  have  not  yet  reached  mental 
maturity.  They  cannot  be  plunged  without  loss  into  a  position  of  complete  self- 
reliance  in  their  processes  of  study,  but  commonly  profit  from  a  guiding  hwid  which 
shows  the  way  to  self-reliance.  It  is  only  after  a  couple  of  years  of  the  vigorous  Ufe 
of  the  engineering  schools  that  our  American  young  men  can  profit  fully  by  labora- 
tory work,  where  tiiey  are  thrown  mostly  upon  their  own  resources;  but,  having  reached 
this  stage,  their  progress  in  self-reliance  and  effectiveness  for  solving  minor  engineer- 
ing problems  go  hand  in  hand  imder  the  stimulus  of  a  liberal  method  exercised  by  the 
teachers.  The  more  mature  graduates  of  colleges  of  arts  gain  an  equal  independence 
and  effectiveness  in  less  time. 

Bringing  into  the  midst  of  such  laboratory  classes  the  additional  stimulus  of  pro-> 
fessional  research  carried  on  by  post-graduate  students  who  are  candidates  for  higher 
degreee  (master  of  science  and  doctor  of  engineering),  and  by  paid  research  assistants, 
as  is  done  in  the  electrical  engineering  laboratories  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  introduces  a  final  factor  of  pedagogical  method  that  bids  fair  to  make 
the  experiment  an  ideal  success.  This  plan  is  there  coupled  with  the  classificatioii 
of  students,  without  reflection  on  any,  in  groups  according  to  their  powers,  so  that 
the  quickest  to  assimilate  may  go  forward  as  rapidly  as  their  powers  permit,  absorbing 
collateral  matter  by  the  way,  while  the  slower  to  assimilate  may  cover  all  necessary 
ground  at  a  pace  which  affords  them  adequate  thoroughness.  The  test  of  such  meth- 
ods by  time,  in  the  American  engineering  schools,  is  not  yet  complete.  Indeed 
the  last  steps  are  quite  young  in  our  practice;  but  they  stand  hi^  by  a  priori  testa, 
and  the  few  years  trial  thus  far  made  indicates  an  ideal  result  from  the  interassocia- 
tion  of  the  undergraduate  laboratory  instruction  by  problems  and  the  postgraduate 
laboratory  research. 
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ESSENTIAL  PHYSICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  ENGINEERING  EDUCATION. 

By  C.  H.  BENJAMIN, 
Dean  Engineering  Schools,  Purdue  University ,  La  Fayette^  Ind, 

A  paper  on  this  very  comprehensive  subject  might  include  an  exhaustive,  iUus- 
trated  catalogue  of  the  equipment  necessary  for  the  proper  education  of  engineering 
students.  Such  a  list,  while  interesting,  would  not  answer  the  question  as  to  why 
all  these  things  are  necessary  and  what  part  they  play  in  the  educational  program. 
It  is  better  perhaps  to  discuss  the  reasonable  needs  for  physical  equipment  and  the 
principles  which  should  govern  one  in  its  selection. 

Broadly,  physical  equipment  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  illustrative  and 
operative.  Of  these  the  latter  is  the  more  important.  Illustrative  apparatus  such 
sa  models  of  machines  or  structures,  while  useful,  is  hardly  necessary.  Exhibits  of 
raw  and  manufactured  materials  used  in  the  arts  are  instructive  but  should  not  be 
allowed  to  occupy  room  which  is  needed  for  live  machinery. 

1.  Operative  equipment. — As  a  rule  all  operative  apparatus  should  be  such  as  can 
be  used  by  the  students.  The  use  of  such  apparatus  by  instructors  only,  as  a  means 
of  demonstration,  is  unsatisfactory  from  an  educational  standpoint.  Perhai)s  the  only 
exception  is  in  the  case  of  hig^  speed  wood  working  machinery  which  is  dangerous 
to  life  and  limb. 

The  logical  way  lor  a  student  to  learn  to  operate  a  piece  of  apparatus  is  by  operating 
it  himself  under  suitable  guidance.  In  general  several  small  machines  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  one  large  one,  as  better  adapted  for  student  use.  The  practice  of  buying 
large  and  expensive  testing  machines,  engines  or  machine  tools  is  uneconomical. 
The  best  machine  or  engine  for  educational  purposes  is  usually  the  one  which  can 
be  credited  with  the  most  student-hours  of  actual  use. 

The  test  of  efficiency  should  be  applied  to  educational  apparatus  as  it  is  to  commer- 
cial machinery. 

2.  Classification. — Physical  apparatus  for  education  in  engineering  may  be  classi- 
fied as  to  Its  purpose  thus:  (a)  For  testing  materials.  (6)  For  shaping  materials, 
(c)  For  generating  power,  (d)  For  transmitting  power,  (e)  For  heating,  ventilating, 
and  refrigeration. 

3.  Testing  Materials  Laboratory, — ^The  equipment  of  this  laboratory  is  such  as  to 
focilitate  the  testing  of  all  materials  which  are  used  in  engineering  construction,  by 
determining  their  strength,  elasticity,  ductility,  etc.,  under  the  various  stresses  due 
to  extension,  compression,  torsion,  shear,  shock  or  continued  vibration. 

The  majority  of  the  machines  should  be  of  the  familiar  screw  and  lever  type^ 
adapted  for  testing  in  tension,  compression  or  bending,  and  of  medium  capacity, 
perhaps  100,000  pounds.  The  great  bulk  of  the  laboratory  work  may  be  done  on 
these  machines  with  two  or  three  students  working  at  a  time  on  each. 

There  should  be  a  laig^  machine,  of  a  similar  type,  with  abutments  for  testing 
beams  which  are  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  ordinary  machines.  There  should  also 
bea  larger  machine  of  the  same  type  capable  of  taking  in  long  specimens  in  tension  or 
compression  and  with  a  capacity  of  200,000  pounds  to  600,000  pounds,  depending  upon 
the  demand  for  this  sort  of  woric.  A  tofsion  machine  capable  of  twisting  steel  at  least 
an  inch  in  diameter,  a  drop  press  of  medium  sise  for  impact  tests,  and  a  vibration 
machine  for  testing  endmance  of  materials  under  stress,  are  valuable  accessories,  but 
not  absolutely  necessary. 

For  advanced  woric  <m  stmctoral  materials,  a  huge  hydraulic  compresBioii  machine 
of  from  600,000  pounds  to  1,000,000  pounds  capacity  is  desirable,  as  it  makes  possible 
the  testing  of  full  sized  samples  of  brick,  stone  and  concrete. 

The  machines  mentioned  are  given  in  the  order  of  their  importance,  since  the  first 
named  have  the  greater  educational  value. 
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The  recent  increase  in  the  itee  of  cement  and  concrete  for  building  pnrpoBes  makes 
necessary  a  separate  laboratory  for  dealing  with  this  class  of  material. 

A  mixing  room  is  indispensable  where  the  various  materials  may  be  assembled, 
sorted  and  mixed  in  the  proper  proportions,  and  the  apparatus  used  should  be  as  far 
as  possible  similar  to  that  used  in  commercial  work. 

The  equipment  of  the  laboratory  proper  consists  of  benches  at  tables  for  mixing  «nd 
moulding  the  cement,  of  baths  and  ovens  fat  tempering  and  drying  the  samples  «nd 
small  dead  weight  testing  machines  for  breaking  them. 

The  larger  test  pieces  for  concrete  are  prepared  in  the  mixing  room  and  tested  in  the 
general  laboratory.  If  a  course  in  road  making  is  given,  there  should  be  machinery 
for  testing  road  materials  by  shock  and  abrasion  in  a  manner  conforming  to  aunmercial 
practice.  The  nature  of  this  machinery  would  vary  somewhat  with  the  locality,  to 
correspond  to  the  specifications  in  common  use. 

4.  Work  shops. — ^The  equipment  of  the  shops  for  the  shaping  of  material  will  depend 
somewhat  upon  the  training  which  students  have  had  before  entmng  the  university. 
In  some  localities,  a  certain  amount  oi  elementary  training  in  wood  and  metal  work 
forms  a  part  of  the  secondary  education.  Prospective  students  may  have  had  i»ractice 
in  wood  turning  and  bench  work,  in  forging  or  even  in  metal  turning. 

In  general,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  provide  equipment  tot  the  el^nentary  instruc- 
tion of  at  least  a  portion  of  the  students.  The  shops  should  be  four  in  numb^ :  Wood 
shop,  forge  shop,  foundry  and  machine  shop.  It  is  important  at  the  outset  to  recognize 
the  difference  between  '*  making  "  and  *  *  manufacturing, '  *  that  is,  between  doing  work 
as  a  handicraft  and  doing  it  as  a  commercial  businees.  In  the  public  schools,  work  in 
wood  or  metals  is  imdertaken  largely  as  a  matter  of  manual  training. 

In  the  university  the  shops  should  give  instruction  and  practice  in  commercial 
methods  of  manufacturing.  For  this  reason  it  is  better  at  the  outset  to  determine  on 
the  manufacture  of  some  simple  machine  and  to  plan  the  equipment  with  that  in  view. 
This  involves  making  things  in  quantity  and  using  patterns,  jigs,  templates  and  special 
tools  to  expedite  manufacture. 

It  would  take  too  much  space  to  describe  in  detail  the  equipment  of  college  shops. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  should  compare  favorably  in  variety  and  quality  with  that  of 
commercial  shops.  As  in  the  testing  room,  medium  sized  machines  adapted  to  the 
use  of  individual  students  should  form  the  bulk  of  the  equipment.  Larger  and  more 
expensive  machines  for  manuhu:turing  should  be  present  in  limited  numbers  for 
demonstration  purposes  and  for  the  use  of  the  more  advanced  students. 

An  important  adjunct  of  each  sh<^  is  the  demonstration  room  or  clinic,  where  in  the 
presence  of  a  group  of  students,  the  instructor  demonstrates  the  task  for  the  day  and 
shows  by  actual  performance  what  may  be  expected  of  the  workman. 

The  standards  of  measurement  in  the  shops  riiould  be  accurate  so  that  the  students 
may  become  accustomed  to  ^e  refinements  of  modem  construction. 

5.  OenercUion  of  Power.— The  equipment  for  generating  and  measuring  power  is 
naturally  classified  according  to  the  source  of  power  as:  Hydraulic,  steam  md  air, 
gaseous  and  liquid  fuels,  electricity. 

In  general  the  source  of  power  may  be  oiiteide  the  laboratoties  as  it  is  usually  moie 
economical  to  depend  upon  the  heating  and  power  plant  of  the  university  for  steam 
and  electricity.  Furthermore,  laboratory  boilers,  engines  and  generators  une  apt  to  be 
too  Hmall  to  serve  as  good  examples  of  commercial  practice.  As  far  as  possible  the 
central  plant  ehould  be  made  available  fcff  laboratory  experiments. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  at  the  present  time  it  is  good  business  to  provide  very  much 
permanent  eqidpment  for  power  laboratories .  A  certain  amoimt  ol  standard  machinery 
in  the  way  of  engines  and  pumps  may  be  desirable  but  there  i»  always  danger  that 
these  may  become  obsolete .    A  power  laboratory  ehould  not  degenerate  into  a  museum. 

As  far  as  practicable,  the  better  way  is  to  proAdde  temixmuy  foundations  in  the 
shape  of  floor  plates  and  Blotted  beds,  to  equip  the  building  with  a  traveling  crane,  to 
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provide  suitable  inlets  and  outlets  for  the  moving  fluid,  whatever  it  may  be,  and  then 
to  install  modem  machinery  which  has  be^i  loaned  or  rented  from  the  manufacturers. 
We  thus  avoid  a  continually  depreciating  inventory  and  we  have  the  latest  and  best 
examples  of  power  machinery. 

6.  Hydraulic  Laboratory. — The  equipment  of  this  laboratory  will  depend  somewhat 
upon  the  local  conditions  as  to  water  supply.  Where  an  unlimited  quantity  of  run- 
ning water  ia  available,  as  in  some  existing  laboratmes,  the  expense  for  apparatus  is 
relatively  small.  If  the  water  has  to  be  pumped  from  a  lower  level,  the  expense  and 
complication  will  be  correspondingly  increased.  In  this  latter  case,  the  first  and  most, 
important  depideratum  is  a  sidtable  sump  or  reservoir  to  which  all  waste  water  may  be 
returned  and  thus  used  over  and  over.  The  capacity  should  be  such  as  to  insure  a 
practically  constant  level  when  all  the  machinery  is  in  operation. 

The  main  pumps  may  be  driven  by  gas,  steam  or  electricity. 

Where  electrical  power  is  available,  an  electrically  driven  centrifugal  is  the  most 
compact  and  most  convenient.    This  IshonXory  is  naturally  divided  into  two  parts: 

(a)  Apparatus  used  far  determining  the  flow  of  water  through  orifices  and  in  pipes 
and  channels  of  various  sorts  and  in  measuring  the  fiictional  losses.  This  woric  comes 
more  naturally  in  the  department  of  civil  engineering. 

(6)  Machinery  for  develoiHng  the  power  furnished  by  water,  due  to  its  velocity  or 
its  preesure  and  for  measuring  the  eflSdency  of  water  power  as  a  prime  mover. 

This  division  also  includes  pumps  and  other  machinery  for  moving  water.  Mechan- 
ical and  electrical  engineers  will  be  especially  interested  in  this  part  of  the  work. 

The  equipment  for  measurenae&t  of  water  flow  will  include: 

(1)  A  system  of  distributing  pipes  for  carrying  water  under  pressure  to  all  parts  of 
the  laboratory  and  for  returning  used  water  to  the  sump. 

(2)  Tanks  of  metal  tar  concrete  provided  wiUi  orifices  and  noesles  for  discharging 
water  at  varying  heads  and  other  tanks  for  measiiring  or  weighing  the  water  so  dis- 
chaiged. 

(3)  Pipes  of  various  sizes  and  lengths  provided  with  devices  for  measoring  loss  of 
head,  such  as  Venturi  meters,  Pitot  tubes,  etc. 

(4)  Open  conduits  for  measuring  tJie  flow  of  water,  provided  with  weirs  of  various 
types  and  with  some  means  of  measuring  or  weighing  the  water  discharged. 

Both  (3)  Mid  (4)  may  form  a  part  of  the  distributing  system  as  a  measure  of  economy. 

The  apparatus  for  development  of  water  power  consists  of  water  motors,  such  as  tur- 
bines and  allied  wheels,  and  of  pumps  of  various  types,  including  direct-acting  single 
and  duplex  pumps  and  centrifugals.  The  water  wheels  are  to  be  eqiupped  with 
brakes,  preferably  of  the  Prony  type,  and  with  devices  for  measuring  the  speed  of  the 
wheel  and  the  weight  of  water  used. 

In  a  similar  manner,  each  pump  must  be  equipped  with  devices  for  measuring  the 
input  of  power  and  the  output  of  water. 

As  already  intimated,  some  of  the  apparatus  should  be  borrowed  rather  than  pur- 
chased and  there  should  be  facilities  for  handling  and  installing  temporarily  such 
loaned  machinery. 

7.  Steam  and  air  laboratory. — ^The  purpose  <A  this  room  is  to  afford  opportunity  for 
receiving  and  testing  various  types  of  steam  and  air  engines. 

The  equipment  should  comprise  modem  examples  of  simj^e  and  compound  engines, 
tuxbinee  and  compressors,  with  acceesoriee  for  condensing  and  weig^iing  steam. 

As  before  mentioned  some  of  this  apparatus  may  be  borrowed  and  put  on  temporary 
foundations.  It  should  include  at  least  the  following:  A  small  slide-valve  engine,  a 
high-speed  automaticengine,  a  compotmd  Oorlees  engine,  a  small  steam  turbogenerator, 
a  compound,  two-stage  air  compressor. 

Probably  the  most  useful  machine  in  the  list  is  the  air  compret>sor  as  it  is  self-con- 
tained and  well  adapted  for  working  out  thermodynamic  problems. 
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For  measurement  of  heat  and  power,  there  should  be  a  hill  equipment  of  brakes, 
indicators,  thermometers,  calorimeters,  etc. 

Attention  should  be  paid  to  apparatus  for  calibrating  all  the  measuring  instruments, 
especially  the  gages  and  thermometers. 

8.  Gaa  engine  laboratory. — ^The  same  principles  apply  in  equipping  this  laboratory, 
as  in  the  one  ju?t  described. 

There  should  be  represented  one  or  more  types  of  gas  producer,  a  horizontal  engine 
of  the  Otto  type,  one  or  more  vertical  two  cylinder  engines,  an  oil  engine  and  Feveral 
small  four  cycle  and  two  cycle  gasoline  engines.  It  is  especially  necessary  that  in  this 
room  there  be  a  testing  floor  where  small  machines  may  be  clamped  in  place  for  test- 
ing. On  account  of  the  high  speed  of  small  gasoline  engines,  the  ordinary  indicators 
and  brakes  are  unsTiitable.  Indicators  of  the  optical  type  and  electric  or  air  brakes 
should  be  pro\dded. 

It  is  desirable  but  not  absolutely  necessary  that  there  be  a  room  for  gas  analyses  and 
heat  determination  adjoining  this  laboratory. 

9.  Electrical  laboratory. — ^Thls  is  best  treated  as  a  transformer  or  substation  of  the 
main  power  plant  of  the  university.  Current  is  received  from  the  power  house  and 
by  transformers  and  motor-generator  sets  is  converted  into  whatever  form  may  be  de- 
sired. The  laboratory  shouldbe  provided  with  one  laige  switchboard  controlling  every 
wire  and  every  outlet  in  the  room.  This  should  be  plainly  marked  and  properly 
safe-  guarded. 

All  ^e  various  motors  and  generators  used  for  testing  purposes  should  be  mounted 
on  platforms  in  such  a  way  that  they  may  be  moved  and  rearranged  quickly  and  easily. 
Convenient  inlet  and  outlet  wires  must  be  available  at  such  location. 

It  is  desirable  to  have  a  traveling  crane  to  handle  the  heavier  pieces.  A  laboratory 
thus  arranged  possesses  a  flexibility  and  availability  which  tends  to  good  efficiency. 
Space  will  not  serve  for  a  detailed  description  of  the  apparatus.  Such  might  well  be 
the  subject  of  a  separate  paper. 

It).  Transmi$9ion  of  power, — ^Under  this  head  comes  the  apparatus  for  measuring  the 
efficiency  of  transmission  by  journals,  gears,  belts,  chains,  etc.  This  laboratory  should 
contain  a  machine  for  testing  belts  and  ropes  and  determining  the  power  transmitted, 
the  slip,  and  the  efficiency.  Both  the  driving  unit  and  the  absorbing  unit  should  be 
electrical  and  it  is  better  that  they  be  interchangeable  so  that  the  machine  may  be 
reversible. 

A  machine  for  testing  oils  and  other  lubricants  to  determine  their  friction  and  lasting 
qualities,  should  also  be  provided. 

Special  machines  for  measuring  the  efficiency  of  gear  and  chain  drives  will  probably 
have  to  be  made  to  order. 

11.  Heating  J  ventilating,  and  refrigeration,— This  laboratory  should  be  if  possible  a 
separate  building,  specially  constructed  with  a  view  to  making  radiation  and  con- 
duction tests  on  a  commercial  scale. 

The  ground  floor  may  be  devoted  to  refrigeration,  containing  small  machines  of  both 
compression  and  absorption  types,  ammonia  and  brine  coils,  ice  tanks,  etc. 

The  second  floor  may  contain  several  rooms  with  different  exposures  and  radiating 
surfaces,  and  with  various  types  of  heating  and  ventilating  apparatus  so  erected  that  it 
may  be  put  up  with  unions  so  that  it  can  be  easily  changed  for  experimental  work. 
A  combined  pressure  and  suction  air  system  should  be  installed  in  one  room  and  con- 
nected with  each  room  in  the  building.  Provision  should  be  madesothateither  heated 
air  or  cooled  air,  either  hot  steam  or  cold  brine  may  be  circulated  in  any  room  at  will 
and  the  circulating  pipes  should  be  equipped  with  devices  for  measuring  temperatures 
and  velocities. 

No  detailed  description  of  this  laboratory  is  possible  here,  but  it  suffices  to  say  that 
it  should  serve  to  make  any  test  with  hot  or  cold  mediums  on  such  a  scale  as  to  be 
reliable. 
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12.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  physical  equipment  for  engineering  education 
ehould  be  modem,  should  be  adapted  for  experimentation  and  should  be  used  by 
students  and  for  students.  No  piece  of  apparatus  should  be  tolerated  which  is  not 
valuable  for  putting  in  practice  the  theories  of  the  classroom  and  which  can  not  be  used 
directly  by  students. 


COORDINATION  AND  COOPEBAHON  WITHIN  AND  BETWEEN  TECHNICAL 

SCHOOLS. 

By  GARDNER  0.  ANTHONY, 
Dean  Engmeering  Sc^iool,  TvfU  College, 

I  present  this  topic  with  little  knowledge  of  the  conditions  which  may  prevail  in  our 
sister  republics  but  believe  that  a  recital  of  our  own  experiences  and  partially  solved 
problems  can  not  fail  to  be  helpful  in  some  degree.  It  may  at  least  suggest  some  of  the 
things  to  avoid  as  well  as  those  deserving  trial .  The  results  of  my  personal  experience 
and  observation  extending  over  many  years  lead  me  to  beUeve  that  the  highest  effi- 
ciency in  engineering  education  will  not  be  attained  until  technical  schools  have 
entered  into  the  fullest  cooperation  with  each  other,  and  have  learned  to  maintain  a 
high  degree  of  coordination  between  departments.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
value  of  an  engineering  education  is  to  a  much  greater  degree  dependent  on  effective 
coordination  of  departments  than  on  superior  excellence  in  individual  courses  or 
laboratory  equipment. 

Cooperation  between  schools  may  manifest  itself  in  various  forms  of  service — such  as 
the  avoidance  of  unnecessary  duplication  of  courses;  a  common  use  of  laboratories 
and  laboratory  equipment;  frequent  visits  by  teachers  to  institutions  of  like  character 
for  the  interchange  of  ideas;  the  exchange  of  teachers;  engineering  society  activities; 
«nd  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  objects  and  metiiods  of  instruction  between 
jchools  of  different  grades. 

DUPLICATION  OF  COUBSBS. 

There  are  comparatively  few  institutions  in  this  country  with  sufficient  funds  and 
material  equipment  to  meet  the  increasiog  demands  for  instruction  in  new  courses. 
These  demands  arise  largely  &om  the  subdivisions  in  the  engineering  profession, 
and  the  development  of  fields  of  professional  activity  which  were  unknown  but  a 
few  years  ago.  The  departments  of  highway  and  municipal  engineering,  ceramic 
and  cement  technology,  and  even  chemical  engiaeering  are  of  sufficiently  recent 
date  to  demand  consideration  at  this  session  of  the  congress,  and  there  are  many 
other  phases  of  the  engiaeering  profession,  such  as  telephony,  wireless  telegraphy, 
aviation,  industrial  management,  in  which  more  or  less  specialization  is  being  made  in 
some  of  our  engineering  schools.  What  then  shall  be  the  attitude  of  schools  and  edu- 
cators toward  these  new  fields?  Although  I  believe  the  trend  of  undergraduate 
technical  education  to  be  toward  generalization  rather  than  specialization,  I  realize 
that  the  problem  of  dealing  with  the  special  fields  must  be  solved  in  some  degree 
by  the  technical  schools.  May  it  not  be  that  one  promising  solution  will  come  from 
the  affiliation  of  the  several  interests  of  institutions  whose  geographical  situation 
will  permit  of  freedom  in  the  exchange  of  teachers,  students,  and  even  classes,  for 
the  more  advanced  and  specialized  courses?  Not  infrequently  in  this  country 
schools  which  should  have  the  closest  cooperation  are  conducting  parallel  courses 
in  special  departments  at  an  unwarranted  cost  to  each,  when  the  demands  of  the 
profession  could  easily  be  met  by  the  equipment,  or  courses,  of  one  institution. 
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The  Budden  growth  of  toestry  gave  this  new  piofessioii  unwarranted  prominence 
and  created  a  considerable  demand  for  the  education  of  specialists.  This  stimulated 
competition  between  institutions  and  added  a  new  department  to  the  curriculum. 
One  such  school,  connected  with  a  large  university,  has  lately  been  diverted  into 
other  channels  to  give  freer  scope  for  a  similar  school  in  a  near-by  university,  because 
of  the  insufficient  demand  for  experts  in  this  field,  thus  exhibiting  the  best  type 
of  affiliation  in  a  common  interest.  The  idea  of  competition  between  institutions  in 
the  struggle  to  introduce  new  courses  is  unworthy  of  the  ideals  of  technical  schools, 
but  institutions  should  unite  in  the  common  cause  of  developing  new  courses  by 
mutual  assistance  in  locating  and  promoting  their  growth  at  suitable  umvendtieff 
and  in  such  number  as  the  demands  of  the  profession  may  warrant.  The  cause  of 
technical  education  is  not  largely  d^;>endent  on  the  introduction  of  new  courses,  but 
they  stimulate  the  professional  interest  in  the  school  and  serve  to  produce  a  more 
cordial  and  helpful  relation  between  the  teaching  and  practicing  engineer. 

The  exchange  of  teachers  is  another  form  of  cooperation  productive  of  the  highest 
good  and  closely  related  to  the  foregoing.  Although  the  interchange  of  teachers 
between  schools  ef  different  nations  has  proved  to  be  most  helpful,  the  practice  of 
exchanging  teachers  between  the  technical  schools  of  this  country  has  received 
little  attention.  Such  an  exchange  may  produce  some  slight  interruption  in  the 
ordinary  routine  work  of  a  course,  but  the  advantages  to  be  derived  are  such  as  to 
outweigh  any  slight  and  temporary  inconvenience.  Indeed,  I  know  of  but  one 
other  form  of  cooperation  that  is  likely  to  produce  better  results  in  maintaining^ 
progressive  ideals,  and  that  is  an  exchange  between  the  teachers  of  technical  schools 
and  the  engioeers  of  the  applied  professions.  This  method  has  already  been  proposed 
by  a  large  manufacturing  concern  which  has  received  many  of  its  employees  from 
the  graduates,  and  occasionally  from  the  faculties  of  our  technical  schools. 

The  practice  of  making  systematic  visits  to  other  institutions  has  proved  to  be  of 
inestimable  value  to  the  institution  with  which  I  am  connected.  A  so-called  visiting 
delegate  is  appointed  annually  to  spend  two  weeks  in  visiting  a  selected  number  of 
important  schools  with  the  object  of  informing  himself  and  his  coll^^  concerning 
the  ideals  and  practices  of  these  schools.  A  formal  report  is  required  to  be  made  to 
his  faculty,  which  thus  benefits  by  the  experience  of  its  delegate.  The  expenses 
have  been  borne  by  the  institution.  In  this  connection  I  can  not  lay  too  great  stress 
on  the  practice  of  attending  the  annual  convention  of  at  least  one  engioeering  society 
for  the  purpose  of  promotiDg  a  more  cordial  relation  between  members  of  the  pro- 
fession, and  receiving  the  stimulus  which  comes  from  such  relatioBt. 

THB  USE  OF  LABORATORIES  IN  OOmCON. 

The  investment  of  the  fimds  of  an  institution  in  expenave  steam,  hydraulic, 
and  electrical  laboratories  which  may  have  but  a  limited  use  is  a  serious  drain  on 
the  finances  of  a  college  and  is  suggestive  of  much  needed  cooperation.  A  properly 
equipped  hydraulic  laboratory  is  not  only  an  expensive  part  of  a  technical  school 
equipment  but  its  use  is  frequently  limited  to  a  small  part  of  the  year.  Yet  such 
equipment  frequently  could  be  utilized  by  classes  from  other  institutions,  or  the 
course  repeated  for  the  students  of  other  schools.  Such  an  arrangem^it  has  been 
found  to  be  entirely  feasible  between  two  of  the  smaller  technical  schools  of  New 
England,  although  the  distance  between  one  of  the  schools  and  the  hydraulic  labo- 
ratory  is  nearly  60  miles.  The  experiment  has  proved  a  great  success  and  it  would 
be  possible  for  that  same  laboratory  to  be  utilized  to  a  much  greater  degree  by  opening 
it  te  other  institutions.  What  is  true  of  hydraulics  is  true  of  other  departments  of 
electrical  and  mechanical  engineering. 

I  see  no  insuperable  difficulties  in  an  exchange  of  students  for  certain  courses  so 
as  to  permit  of  special  instruction,  and  the  use  of  special  equipment  at  another  insti- 
tution which  may  be  better  prepared  to  conduct  this  work.    This  kind  of  coopesaHon 
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would  ted  to  very  Btimulmtuig  mfluences  since  it  would  be  pomble  to  eftabbah  a 
more  intimate  nnd^vtanding  between  the  allied  departments  of  the  aeeodating  in- 
stituticmB.  It  should  be  much  less  di£Bcult  to  do  this  than  to  maintain  the  proper 
cooperation  between  the  iBdustries  and  the  technical  schod,  ae  has  been  so  success- 
fully developed  in  the  cooperative  school  at  the  Univeraity  of  Cincinnati.  It  must 
be  apparent  that  to  make  such  cooperation  effective  the  affiliating  institutions  should 
not  be  so  widely  separated  as  to  prevent  a  rather  intimate  acquaintance  with  each 
other's  work. 

COOPERATION  BBTWEBN  SCHOOLS  OF  DIFFERENT  GRADES. 

Aa  yet  little  attention  has  been  given  to  the  aflSliaticn  of  interests  which  are  common 
to  closely  related  schods  of  varying  grade.  Of  firet  importance  is  the  cooperation 
with  our  collie  preparatory  schools.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  the  preparatory  schools 
should  have  trained  its  students  to  pass  certain  examinations,  and  to  have  performed 
cwtain  intellectual  exercises,  commcmly  believed  to  be  neceanry  for  entrance  to  col- 
lege, but  the  ktter  should  seek  to  utilize  the  work  of  the  former  if  only  few  the  purpose 
of  stimulating  the  interest  ol  the  preparatory  school  in  the  curricula  of  the  engineering 
school.  Th^e  should  be  such  cooperation  and  coordination  between  these  two  classes 
of  inatitution  that  the  work  of  the  preparatory  school  in  such  coursee  as  chemistry, 
physics,  drawing,  and  mechanic  arts  should  be  baric,  so  that  students  having  this 
training  could  be  credited  with  advanced  standing  in  these  subjects,  and,  however 
much  reviewing  of  these  topics  may  be  necessary,  the  stud^it  should  be  made  to  feel 
that  the  courae  is  progressive. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  attempt  at  cooperation  between  the  trade  school  and  the  ted^ 
nical  school  of  cdlege  grade,  but  it  is  both  feasible  and  desirable  that  this  be  done, 
not  only  because  each  has  much  to  learn  from  the  other,  but  the  trade  schools  of  a 
republic  should  presmit  greater  opportunitiea  than  that  of  training  for  a  specific  voca- 
tion and  should  in  no  way  prove  a  barrier  to  the  higher  education.  Specialized  train- 
ing at  an  immature  age  has  a  strong  tendency  to  produce  class  distinction  by  empha- 
sising the  horizontal  stratification  of  society.  This  may  be  partly  overcome  by  co- 
ordinating its  work  with  the  higher  technical  schools  so  that  the  more  able  students 
may  rise  through  this  department  of  education  to  that  of  professional  grade.  The 
educational  systems  of  the  Americaa  should  lead  to  the  elevation  of  mankind  as  well 
as  to  the  material  prosperity  which  comes  through  skilled  worionen. 

The  coordination  of  dejMrtmenti  within  the  school  is  of  even  greater  importance. 
Jt  is  probable  that  our  Pan  American  brethren  have  not  avoided  the  evil  of  peda- 
gogical independence,  or  failure  to  coordinate,  which  has  so  retarded  the  progress  of 
technical  schools  and  coll^;es  of  this  country.  I  believe  that  the  decline  of  classical 
education  in  our  colleges  has  been  largely  due  to  this  cause  rather  than  to  the  attrac- 
tions which  the  applied  courses  offered.  Because  the  technical  and  applied  courses 
have  from  necessity  been  forced  to  some  degree  of  cooperation  and  coordination  they 
have  been  somewhat  protected  from  that  narrowness  and  extreme  conservatism  which 
falls  to  the  lot  of  those  who  delve  deeply  in  a  limited  field  of  study  or  research.  The 
student  and  the  scholar  of  to-day  can  not  be  a  recluse,  nor  can  he  broaden  himself 
while  intrenching  himself  within  the  boundaries  of  his  own  subject. 

The  period  has  passed  when  any  teacher,  however  great,  may  teach  apart  from  his 
colleagues  with  success  to  his  own  work,  his  college,  and  his  students.  We  need  a 
closer  correlation  of  the  several  departments  of  a  school  for  the  good  of  both  the  teacher 
and  student,  and  this  may  be  attained  without  in  any  way  impairing  the  efficiency 
of  the  teacher  by  limiting  his  independence  and  restraining  the  development  of  the 
individual .  The  practice  is  too  common  of  placing  an  inexperienced  teacher  in  chaige 
of  a  class  and  through  failure  to  supervise  his  methods  of  instructing  i>ermit  him  to 
drift,  until,  by  chance,  perhaps  in  the  course  of  years,  he  discovers  his  inefficiency. 
This  is  an  evil  to  the  teacher  and  a  still  greater  wrong  to  the  army  of  students  who  may 
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have  received  instruction  from  him.  Yet  there  has  been  considerable  prejudice  in 
technical  schools  and  colleges  against  any  supervision  which  might  lead  to  a  coordi- 
nation of  the  work  of  unrelated  as  well  as  related  deiMrtments,  and  which  would  bring 
to  light  a  lack  of  efficiency  on  the  part  of  a  department  or  a  teacher. 

It  may  serve  to  emphasize  the  point  under  consideration  to  cite  a  personal  experi- 
ence. Several  years  ago  the  technical  school  with  which  I  am  connected  introduced 
a  new  course  in  mathematics,  the  success  of  which  was  laigely  dependent  on  its 
coordination  with  other  departments,  such  as  physics,  drawing,  and  English.  In 
order  to  meet  any  adverse  criticism  that  might  have  arisen  frcnn  those  who  were  not 
informed  of  the  character  of  this  movement,  but  who  might  have  been  more  or  less 
prejudiced  against  it,  I  adopted  the  plan  of  regular  attendance  on  the  new  course, 
doing  such  part  of  the  work  as  time  permitted.  This  was  continued  for  a  period  of 
six  or  seven  weeks  with  rath»  unexpected  results,  for  not  only  did  I  fortify  myself 
against  any  unjust  criticism  that  might  be  made,  but  the  teachos  in  this  coDise 
became  interested  in  the  effect  produced  on  their  constant  visitor,  and  one  of  than 
suggested  that  it  might  be  of  mutual  value  if  he  were  to  visit  a  course  which  I  was  then 
giving^-a  proposition  which  was  as  pleasing  to  me  as  it  was  unexpected.  It  resulted 
in  an  understanding  of  each  other's  methods  and  the  relation  of  our  work  which  proved 
to  be  of  the  greatest  good  to  the  institution.  The  influence  on  the  student  body  was 
also  good,  in  bringing  about  a  more  intimate  and  friendly  relation  between  them  Mid 
the  dean,  who  for  the  time  being  was  a  fellow  student  of  theirs.  But  although  I 
never  heard  of  any  unfavorable  comment  being  made  by  members  of  the  faculty  of 
our  own  school,  the  adoption  of  such  a  plan  was  regarded  by  other  institutions  with 
surprise  and  by  some  was  judged  to  be  an  invasion  of  the  sacred  rights  of  a  professor, 
who  should  be  monarch  of  all  he  surveyed  within  the  domain  of  his  own  department. 
So  far  from  producing  any  such  feeling  in  my  own  school,  it  has  led  to  the  most  cordial 
relation  between  departments  and  a  closer  coordination  of  courses. 

College  teachers  do  not  sufficiently  comprehend  the  extent  to  which  this  coordi- 
nation is  possible  for  while  it  is  easy  to  understand  an  affiliation  between  such  depart- 
ments as  physics  and  mathematics,  it  is  not  so  simple  to  appreciate  the  possibilities 
of  a  coordination  of  mechanic  arts  and  the  study  of  English,  or  of  graphics  and  English. 
Yet  these  relations  are  not  only  possible  but  have  been  proved  highly  efficacious  in 
promoting  th,e  standards  of  the  affiliated  courses.  The  interest  manifested  in  the 
writing  of  English  and  in  the  study  of  literature  has  developed  to  a  remarkable  degree  in 
my  own  school  since  these  subjects  have  been  divorced  from  the  methods  employed  in 
our  classical  colleges,  and  closely  correlated  with  engineering  courses.  The  same  plan . 
b  now  being  used  to  develop  a  greater  interest  in  modem  languages. 

It  is  because  of  the  successes  that  have  been  achieved  in  this  and  other  phases  of 
coordination  that  I  commend  this  seeming  heresy  to  educators  in  the  firm  belief  that 
it  will  lead  to  greater  unity  of  purpose  and  consequently  to  a  higher  standard  of 
technical  education. 


COOPERATION  BETWEEN  ENGINEERING  SOCIETIES  AND  ENGINEEBINQ 

SCHOOLS. 

By  FREDERICK  REMSEN  HUTTON, 

E7nerUu$  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering^  Columbia  University, 

An  eminent  scientific  man  has  recently  observed  that  if  the  engineer  will  formu- 
late his  problem  in  applied  science  clearly  and  exhaustively,  the  scientific  solution 
of  it  will  be  sure  to  follow.  So  in  the  discussion  of  the  problem  of  the  title,  a  long  part 
of  the  road  will  have  been  traversed  if  at  the  outset  the  engineering  society  shall  be 
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defined  and  its  functions  clearly  stated.  The  engineering  school  should  be  similarly 
definitely  treated.  This  paper  is  to  treat  only  the  cooperations  possible  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  engineering  society,  leaving  the  converse  of  this  topic  to  be  dis- 
cuseed  by  other  competent  authority. 

The  writer  brings  to  his  discussion  the  experience  of  23  busy  and  happy  years 
as  secretary  of  an  engineering  society,  during  which  time  he  was  also  a  professes 
of  engineering,  in  full  tide  of  a  departmental  development.  What  is  then  an  engineer- 
ing society,  and  what  are  its  important  functions? 

An  engineering  society  is  an  association  of  persons  engaged  in  the  practice  of  the  pro- 
feasion  of  engineering  in  any  specialty  or  in  all  of  them.  Such  association  may  be 
more  or  less  compactly  or  highly  orgai^ized,  as  a  purely  voluntary  body,  or  as  an  in- 
corporated membership.  In  the  latter  case,  it  has  the  necessary  officers  and  com- 
mittees for  the  effective  conduct  of  its  functions.  Such  functions  may  be  primary 
and  secondary.    The  usual  primary  functions  are  four: 

First,  to  advance  the  profession  of  engineering  by  the  securing,  recording,  publish- 
ing, and  distributing  of  scientific  fact,  truth,  and  law,  and  professional  achievement 
under  these  in  the  fields  of  public  service  or  of  private  productive  industry.  The 
most  valuable  of  all  its  functions  is  this  recording  of  individual  research  and  experi- 
ence for  which  the  society  furnishes  a  channel  that  might  not  otherwise  exist.  The 
society  can  undertake  this  work  as  no  isolated  individuals— «r  very  f ew--can  afford 
to  do.  The  published  records  advance  knowledge  and  civilization,  and  are  further- 
more of  signal  benefit  to  the  profession  as  a  whole,  as  respects  public  appreciation, 
dignity,  and  influence. 

Secondly,  and  in  the  performance  of  its  first  function,  the  society  will  originate  and 
establish  engineering  standards  as  respects  methods,  materials,  proportions,  practice, 
and  ethics,  on  the  basis  of  gathered  knowledge,  experience,  and  achievement. 

Thirdly,  the  organized  body  through  its  open  forum  and  otherwise  can  speak  for 
the  profession  and  on  behalf  of  its  interests  witii  an  authority  and  a  weight  in  public  and 
scientific  matters  which  the  individual  can  command  only  in  very  rare  cases.  This 
is  again  of  public  significance  in  making  for  progress  in  material  civilization  and  in 
intellectual  horizons. 

In  the  fourth  place,  and  by  all  of  the  above  means,  the  society  is  the  builder  of 
sound  professional  reputations,  both  on  the  basis  of  recorded  achievement  on  the  one 
hand  and  of  sound  expert  criticism  thereon  upon  the  other.  The  member  who  reads 
or  speaks  before  such  bodies  becomes  known  widely  and  a  judgment  is  passed  upon 
him  by  a  jury  of  his  peers,  who  are  themselves  liable  to  competent  review  if  their 
judgment  errs. 

Secondary  functions  derived  from  these  primary  activities  may  be: 

Fifth,  the  personal  and  individual  advantage  to  members  in  the  way  of  professional 
opportunity  and  advancement,  which  will  be  the  results  of  their  membership  and  of 
the  activities  of  the  society's  office,  and  of  outside  requests  upon  it  for  recommenda- 
tions of  competent  talent. 

Sixth,  the  society  may  render  public  service  in  the  activities  of  city,  or  State,  or 
nation,  by  commissions  or  delegated  experts.  The  civilization  of  the  twentieth 
century  is  a  technical  or  engineering  civilization,  and  the  common  citizen  touches 
these  matters  at  many  points  of  contact  day  by  day.  Organization  is  essential  to 
the  rendering  of  service  under  this  head,  and  govenunental  departments  must  neces- 
sarily apply  to  the  society  for  comprehensive  service. 

Seventh,  the  society  and  its  members  are  the  primary  source  and  origin  of  knowledge 
concerning  what  subjects  may  be  properly,  or  are  now  insist^itly  the  subjects  for  scien- 
tific research.  Its  members  touch  the  problems  in  applied  science  at  first  hand .  The 
papers  of  the  society  should  be  the  starting  point  for  laboratory  investigations  of  the 
most  useful  sort. 
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Eighth,  the  engineering  society  will  for  the  above  reaaons  set  the  ideals  for  the  pro- 
fession, and  in  so  doing  will,  or  ought,  to  set  them  for  the  students  of  engineering  in 
the  schools. 

What  now  is  the  engineering  school,  and  what  are  its  functions?  It  may  be  defined 
as  an  apparatus  or  device  for  the  preparation  of  those  who  are  to  practice  the  profes- 
sion of  engineering  as  their  life  work  in  its  several  specializations.  To  this  end,  like 
the  engineering  society,  it  has  both  primary  and  secondary  functions. 

Its  first  and  primary  function  is  to  train  and  discipline  the  minds  of  its  students, 
and  to  draw  out  and  develop  their  otherwise  latent  possibilities.  It  must  secure  in 
them  a  capacity  for  concentration,  the  power  of  attention  and  for  clear,  accurate,  and 
definite  thinking,  with  the  power  of  acute  observation  and  the  drawing  of  sound  conclu- 
sions therefrom.  As  means,  and  as  a  &ctor  to  these  ends,  the  school  must,  in  the 
second  place,  give  a  familiarity  with  the  laws  and  facts  of  pure  and  applied  science 
as  these  are  formulated  in  the  domain  of  physics,  mechanics,  mathematics,  and  chem- 
istry. The  engineer  must  not  blunder  nor  wreck  his  career  by  attempting  to  do 
what  nature  forbids.  Applied  science  is  a  splendid  teacher  of  the  su^veme  need  for 
truth  in  the  inward  parts.    Natural  law  will  not  be  bluffed  nor  deceived  by  a  pretends. 

As  secondary  functions,  the  engineering  school  must  train  eye  and  hand  and  body 
in  the  laboratory,  shop,  and  drawing  room  or  field,  both  for  the  attainment  of  disci- 
pline in  itself,  and  also  to  help  the  professional  beginner  in  his  attack  upon  the  lower 
rungs  of  his  ladder  of  achievement.  The  engineering  school  shoidd  make  him  as 
little  of  a  bungler  in  the  craftsmanship  which  is  elemental  in  so  much  of  engineering 
work  as  is  consistent  with  the  demands  upon  the  student's  time.  The  existence  and 
notable  development  of  the  great  laboratories  of  instruction  in  the  modem  hig^y 
organized  engineering  school  compel  a  further  secondary  function,  in  that  the  advanced 
student  shall  be  equipped  in  some  degree  for  research  in  the  fields  of  knowledge  as 
yet  imtrodden  and  uncharted. 

Again,  the  engineering  school  should  exercise  itself  to  bring  out  and  strengthen  the 
qualities  of  good  morals  and  good  manners  which  are  by  right  the  hall  marks  of  the 
practitioners  of  a  noble  profession. 

Furthermore,  it  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  the  profession  of  engineering  is  beaixng 
more  and  more  of  responsibility  in  a  modem  civilization  and  that  by  a  sort  <^  ccxn* 
pulsion  the  modem  engineer  will  be  a  college-trained  man.  If  so,  what  is  wanted  li 
all  possible  help  in  every  way  to  ease  the  transition  from  the  atmosphere  of  the  engi- 
neering school  (and  even  more  so  of  the  college  of  so-called  liberal  arts)  to  that  of  the 
world  of  workaday  affairs.  The  young  graduate  is  rarely  fitted  to  take  up  his  new 
work  at  once  or  without  jar.  His  theoretical  training  does  not  synchronize  (to  botrow 
a  term  from  the  practice  with  alternating  electric  ciurents)  wi^  practical  requirements 
in  many  cases. 

Hence,  if  these  contentions  are  sound,  what  cooperation  can  the  engineering  society 
extend  to  the  engineering  school?  The  foregoing  discussion  has  laid  the  foimdatione 
for  several  of  these. 

First,  by  creating  and  fostering  in  the  society  itself  a  sense  of  obligation  toward  the 
engineering  school.  This  is  a  sort  of  ''noblesse  oblige "  that  the  society  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  the  school,  and  shall  rise  to  it. 

Second,  by  supplying  to  the  students  and  to  the  professors  in  the  enginearing  schoola 
prompt  and  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  problems  in  applied  science  which  confront 
the  practitioners  of  engine^ing,  and  of  the  solutions  and  methods  of  attack  which  have 
proved  successful  in  experience  with  such  problems. 

An  engineering  achievement  is  first  chronicled  as  a  news  item,  and  perhaps  with 
some  fullness  of  scientific  outline,  in  one  of  the  technical  journals.  It  is  then  fully 
discussed  in  its  professional  aspects  in  the  transactions  or  proceedings  of  the  society 
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at  a  meeting.  Lastly,  sometime  lat^,  it  becomes  imbedded  in  the  published  volumes 
of  the  fonnal  text  books.  The  latter  are  necessarily  some  yean  behind  the  cmrent 
practice.  The  society  papers  may  be  only  a  few  months  in  arrears,  and  their  topics 
have  the  appeal  of  live  issues  to  the  active  student  mind.  How  shall  this  result  be 
attained  in  practice?    There  seem  to  be  two  ways. 

The  first  is  by  the  practice  of  placing  the  annual  volumes  of  the  transactions  of  the 
societies  on  the  shelves  of  the  library  of  the  engineering  school,  and  if  the  society 
publishes  a  monthly  or  frequent  journal,  or  bulletin,  to  place  the  latter  on  the  table 
of  current  periodicals  in  such  library,  either  as  a  gift  from  the  society  or  on  a  basis 
of  easy  and  cheap  purchase  therefrom. 

The  other  and  more  significant,  and  to  the  writer  the  more  important  and  effective 
way  is  by  the  creation  and  fostering  of  student  sections  or  branches  of  the  society  in 
the  engineering  schools.  These  branches  should  be  under  the  guidance  and  over- 
sight of  the  professors  and  instructors  in  engineering  in  the  institution.  They  shoidd 
enroll  the  students  either  directly  or  as  members  of  their  own  engineering  society 
as  affiliated  with  the  society  of  engineers.  There  should  be  conferred  on  them  the 
right  to  wear  proper  inwignia  of  such  membership,  and  to  hold  meetings  under  their 
own  organization.  The  engineering  society  should  supply  to  the  meetings  of  the 
branches  or  student  sections  its  published  papers  as  material  for  reading  and  discus- 
sion  at  such  meetings.  These  papers  may  also  be  the  topics  of  seminar  teaching  for 
graduate  or  advanced  students  whether  the  section  or  the  institution  library  be  the 
channel  availed  of  to  get  such  papers  into  class. 

The  student  section  has  also  other  and  secondary  advantages  to  the  engineering 
society  in  return.  It  will  be  from  such  bodies  that  the  younger  generation  will  rise 
up  to  take  part  in  the  w<»rk  of  the  society  as  the  yean  and  the  activity  of  death  remove 
the  older  men  from  service. 

The  third  method  of  coop^ation  is  for  the  society,  either  through  the  student  branch, 
or  without  its  aid,  to  furnish  direct  pedagogic  service  to  the  engineering  school  by 
occaaionitl  single  lecture  covering  the  facts  of  professional  standards,  or  by  courses 
of  differing  lengths  conducted  by  members  of  the  society  and  upon  the  topics  of  their 
specialization.  These  addresses  should  seek  to  imbue  the  student  with  the  best 
engineering  spirit  of  his  fellows.  Or  the  society  may  be  the  channel  to  oiganise  the 
presentation  of  addresses  or  papers  before  the  student  body  assembled  to  this  end,  so 
that  the  stimulating  effect  of  the  jnesence  or  cooperation  of  the  active  practitioner 
may  come  to,  and  permeate  the  body  of  men  who  are  preparing  for  sendee.  It  is  of 
greatest  service  to  have  the  student  discover  that  certain  subjects  of  his  study  which 
he  thotight  of  secondary  or  minc^  importance  are  regarded  by  the  practitioner  to  be 
of  fundamental  significance.  He  gaLos  a  new  attitude  toward  his  work  and  a  new 
interest  in  it. 

The  society,  in  ^e  fourth  place,  may  cooperate  by  organizing  and  conducting  the 
interchange  of  needs  between  the  laboratory  of  the  school  and  the  practitioners  of 
the  profession.  The  laboratory  needs  to  know  what  are  the  problems  deserving  of 
research,  and  the  engineers  in  practice  are  the  proper  persons  to  formulate  the  state- 
ment of  such  problems.  The  laboratories  have  apparatus  of  one  sort,  but  have  not 
the  machines  of  full  size.  The  members  of  the  societies  have  the  machines  of  full 
size  on  which  alone  many  researches  can  be  tried  out,  but  are  not  equipped  with 
the  laboratofry  apparatus  of  measurement.  The  shop  and  productive  establishment 
must  alone  be  the  laboratory  for  many  experiments.  The  societies  may  bring  these 
two  elements  together  as  its  contribution  to  effective  cooperation. 

Fifth,  the  engineering  society  may  offer  prizes  for  papers  presented  or  prepared 
in  the  student  branches,  and  adjudged  by  competent  committees  to  be  worthy  of 
this  recognition.  Such  papers  published  in  the  biiUetin  or  journal  of  the  society 
benefit  all  parties  in  obvious  ways. 
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Sixth,  and  finally,  the  societies  may  cooperate  by  the  occasional  presentation  and 
discussion  of  papers  by  its  members  in  practice,  which  shall  present  the  needs  of  the 
profession  in  the  education  of  those  who  are  to  enter  it.  By  this  means  the  schools 
may  see  where  they  may  be  wisely  strengthened  and  developed  from  the  point  of 
view  of  those  whom  they  serve.  A  committee  of  visitation  from  the  society  may 
from  time  to  time  render  great  aid  in  stimulating  the  work  of  producing  engineers. 

By  this  discussion,  necessarily  made  brief  by  the  limits  of  time,  the  way  is  now 
open  to  present  the  other  side  of  the  mutual  obligation  as  respects  cooperation.  The 
writer  will  be  glad  if  by  his  discussion  he  can  have  served  to  bring  about  the  result 
so  desirable  on  both  sides.  He  takes  pleasure  in  closing  to  speak  gratefully  of  effective 
cooperation  in  preparing  this  paper  from  Mr.  Calvin  W.  Rice,  secretary  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  from  Prof.  Chas.  F.  Scott,  of  Yale  Univer- 
sity, New  Haven,  Conn. 


COOPERATION  BETWEEN  ENGINEERING  SOCIETIES  AND  ENGINEERING 

SCHOOLS. 

By  JOHN  HOPKIN  LEETE, 

Director  ofPitUburgh  Carnegie  Free  Library. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  conception  of  the  function  of  educa- 
tion in  this  country  underwent  a  somewhat  sudden  and  revolutionary  change.  The 
days  when  education  had  been  limited  f  or'the  masses  to  the  three  K's  of  reading,  writing 
and  Arithmetic,  the  days  when,  as  Dr.  Davenport  has  so  aptly  said,  *' Meditation 
was  the  only  occupation  of  the  thoughtful  man,  religion  was  his  only  consolation  and 
the  only  use  for  learning  was  in  the  reading  of  the  scriptures"  these  days  had  ended 
with  the  passing  of  the  eighteenth  century.  They  had  been  succeded  in  the  first  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century  by  the  period  of  the  development  of  our  large  cities,  of  our 
factories  and  of  our  labor  organizations,  a  period  in  which  the  people's  education  had 
gone  beyond  the  three  R's  to  history,  grammar  and  geography  but  which  still  disre- 
garded the  economic  possibilities  of  educational  training  save  as  they  followed  as  a 
natural  by-product  of  the  increased  intellectual  capacity  of  the  individual.  Then,  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  had  come  the  wonderful  discoveries  in  science 
and  the  applications  of  these  discoveries  in  industrial  fields,  the  tremendous  growth  in 
the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  industrial  occupations  as  a  result  of  these  inventiona, 
the  extension  of  our  trade  to  the  markets  of  the  world,  the  growing  appreciation  that 
our  prosperity  had  its  foundation  in  the  wealth  of  our  natural  resoiu'ces  rather  than  in 
the  skill  of  our  workmen  or  the  superiority  of  our  manufacturing  processes.  With 
these  changed  conditions  came  the  realization  of  the  direct  economic  values  possible 
through  education .  It  was  seen  that  education  is  concerned  not  only  with  the  intellec- 
tual welfare  of  the  Individual,  but  should  also  include  training  to  enable  him  to  become 
a  self -supporting  and  so  a  self-respecting  unit  of  the  State. 

But  so  far  as  engineering  education  was  concerned ,  this  extensive  program  was  under- 
taken in  rather  a  haphazard  fashion.  It  was  not  possible  to  make  a  careful  and  sys- 
tematic study  of  the  work  of  the  engineer  as  a  basis  for  the  educational  program,  for  in 
the  technical  sense  In  which  we  use  the  term  to-day  the  engineer  himself  was  an  un- 
known quantity.  The  most  that  could  be  done  was  to  remodel  the  existing  courses  in 
science  with  the  purpose  of  making  them  more  practically  useful.  The  first  courses  in 
electrical  engineering,  for  example,  were  nothing  more  than  practical  adaptations  of 
the  earlier  courses  in  physics.  From  the  nature  of  conditions,  therefore,  the  first 
adaptation  of  science  to  practical  purposes  had  to  be  made  by  teachers  of  science  who 
had  had  no  experience  in  engineering  practice.    Later,  the  graduates  of  these  courses. 
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with  some-vhat  limited  engineeriiig  experience,  made  further  modifications  in  the 
curricula,  changes  which  too  often  consisted  of  the  addition  of  subjects  of  little  value 
from  the  educational  standpoint,  but  were  supposedly  of  great  practical  importance. 
It  has  been  through  such  tinkerijig,  often  ill-consid^ed  and  freakish,  that  we  have 
come  to  our  present  courses  of  study.  From  this  brief  survey  of  the  history  of  its 
evolution  it  is  evident  at  least  that  it  is  not  at  all  certain  that  the  existing  types  of 
engineering  education  represent  the  best  that  might  be  done,  a  fact  which  has  led  to 
the  many  experiments  with  l!^'hich  we  are  all  familiar. 

That  the  need  of  further  reorganization  of  our  technical  courses  is  felt  by  both  faculty 
and  practicing  engineers  is  evidenced  in  other  v;ays.  To  the  teacher  has  come  the 
realization  that  the  indiscriminate  addition  of  multitudinous  subjects  in  the  efforts  to 
meet  the  expansion  of  knowledge  in  many  fields  has  congested  the  course  to  the  extent 
that  either  more  time  or  a  careful  pruning  of  courses  of  study  is  necessary  for  sound 
scholarship.  From  the  engineers,  on  the  other  hand,  has  come  constant  criticism  of 
the  product  of  the  technical  schools,  sometimes  narrow  criticism  induced  by  the  failure 
of  the  schools  to  prepare  the  student  to  fill  inunediately  a  specific  position  and  some- 
times really  disinterested  and  broad-minded  suggestion  resulting  from  the  desire  to 
assist  the  school  in  inculcating  the  qualities  and  training  necessary  for  the  engineer. 
With  this  criticism  of  the  product  has  been  coupled  more  or  less  good-natured  raillery 
at  the  teacher  on  the  score  of  his  supposed  devotion  to  impractical  theories.  Without 
making  any  assumption  either  as  to  the  efficiency  or  the  failure  of  present  engineering 
education,  it  would  seem  obvious  that  cooperation  between  the  practicing  engineers 
and  the  engineering  faiculty  in  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  technical  education 
would  be  helpful  to  both  the  school  and  the  engineering  profession. 

It  is  my  province  to  discuss  this  question  from  the  standpoint  of  the  engineering 
schod— but  it  is  to  be  noted  that  cooperation  would  bring  certain  advantages,  also, 
to  the  engineering  profession.  One  obvious  advantage  is,  of  course,  the  fact  that 
bettor  trained  students  means  more  efficient  employees;  but  there  are  other  consid- 
erations invcdved.  The  engineer  is  the  latest  arrival  in  the  professional  ranks.  The 
preacher,  the  lawyer,  and  the  doctor  have  the  prestige  that  comes  from  centuries 
of  recognised  authority  in  their  respective  fidds.  The  engineer's  claim  to  the  right 
to  professional  standing  has  obtained  recognition  in  the  minds  of  the  majority  through 
the  magnitude  of  his  trained  service  to  mankind,  but  if  the  profession  is  to  be  estab- 
Ushed  beyond  question  the  maintenance  of  a  hi^  level  of  professional  ability  arid 
training  is  imperative.  The  engineer's  mistakes  are  difficult  to  disclaim.  The 
lawyer  can  always  explain  his  failure  to  win  a  case  by  the  claim  of  a  prejudiced  judge 
or  jury.  An  intervening  Ftovidence  takes  care  of  a  doctor's  mistake.  The  minister 
deals  in  futures  which  a£ford  no  tangible  evidence  of  success  or  failure.  It  is  diffi- 
cult, however,  to  explain  a  collapsed  bridge  or  a  machine  that  won't  run.  Every 
such  failure  not  only  ruins  the  individual  engineer,  but  in  a  way  brings  discredit 
to  the  profession  as  a  whole.  The  engineer  is  equally  concerned  with  the  engineering 
school,  therefore,  in  the  production  trf  the  best  possible  engineering  material— from 
a  selfish  as  well  as  an  altruistic  motive. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  engineering  school  it  seems  to  me  that  cooperation 
with  the  engineering  society  mi^t  be  utilized  effectively  in  two  ways:  First,  in 
the  revision,  and  to  some  extent,  the  standardization  of  the  engineering  courses,  and 
second,  in  the  provision  for  closer  contact  between  the  school  and  the  profession. 
We  teachers  would  like  to  have  the  practicing  engineer  tell  us  from  his  experience 
"What  should  the  graduate  know?"  "What  should  he  be  trained  to  do?"  "What 
particular  qualities  should  be  cultivated?  "  Given  definite  answers  to  these  questions 
the  professional  teacher  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  determine  upon  the  course 
of  study  and  educational  methods  calculated  to  accomplish  the  desired  results.  The 
second  factor,  personal  contact  with  the  engineer,  is  also  badly  needed.  The  faculties 
of  our  engineering  schools  are  as  a  class  notably  conscientious  in  their  service — ^but 
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they  are  not  entirely  removed  from  the  peculiar  besetting  danger  of  all  teachen. 
The  constant  contact  with  minds  less  mature  than  his  own,  in  conjunctioii  with  tiie 
fact  that  from  the  nature  of  his  relationdiip  with  the  student  his  is  the  last  word  in 
every  question  of  discussion,  sometimes  results  in  an  attitude  of  over  self-sufficiency 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  Moreover,  the  repetition  of  a  course  year  after  year  to 
students  who  have  reached  just  the  same  stage  of  development  sometimes  leads  to 
the  wearing  of  a  rut  which  may  become  so  deep  that  a  derrick  is  reqtiired  to  raise 
the  course  to  level  ground  upon  which  it  may  adjust  itself  to  changing  conditions. 
Still  further,  it  seems  unwise  not  to.  make  use  of  the  stimulus  to  wtnic  which  comes 
with  the  appreciation  on  ^e  part  of  the  student  that  what  he  is  getting  is  what  he 
must  know  in  his  future  work  and  that  men  in  practice  are  drawing  directly  upon 
their  knowledge  of  subjects  he  is  now  pursuing.  Direct  and  intimate  contact  with 
the  practicing  engineer  and  his  work  would  do  much  to  accimiplish  these  results. 
It  is  proposed  in  this  paper  to  discuss  these  two  phases  of  cooperation,  revisi<m  of 
the  curriculum  and  direct  contact  with  practicing  engineers. 

Toward  the  solution  of  the  first  problem  a  beginning  has  been  made.  Upcm  the 
request  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Engineering  Education  a  joint  c<»nmittee 
was  appointed  in  1907,  comprising  representative  men  from  that  society,  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  the  Am^can  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  the 
the  American  Society  of  Mining  Engineers,  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical 
Engineers,  and  the  American  Chemical  Society.  The  committee  lost  much  time 
in  organizing  and  in  uranging  for  meetings  because  of  the  wide  distribution  geo- 
graphically of  its  membership  and  later  found  itself  hampered  by  lack  of  funds  and 
machinery  to  undertake  so  big  a  project.  As  a  result  practically  nothing  has  been 
accomplished  in  the  nine  years  of  its  existence.  At  present  the  committee  is  awaiting 
the  report  of  a  representative  of  the  Cam^e  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching,  which  is  making  a  study  of  engineering  education.  With  the  presentation 
of  this  statistical  report  the  way  will  be  open  for  constructive  work  by  the  committee. 

Personally,  I  believe  that  more  could  have  been  accomplished  had  the  revision  of 
courses  been  referred  to  separate  committees  of  each  national  society.  The  problem 
of  the  standardization  of  engineering  educati<m  as  a  whole  is  so  big  an  undertaking 
that  I  question  whether  specific  suggestions  of  great  value  can  come  from  a  sin^ 
committee.  Certainly  the  task  would  have  been  simplified  if  each  national  soci^ 
had  been  requested  to  express,  throu^  a  representative  committee,  their  opinion 
of  the  mental  training,  the  technical  knowledge,  and  the  qualities  which  their  experi- 
ence has  proves  necessary  in  their  particular  field;  in  short,  to  specify  the  entrance 
requirements  to  their  particular  professional  work.  Given  these  data,  experimental 
research  and  investigation  as  to  the  subjects  of  instruction  and  the  methods  of  teach- 
ing best  calculated  to  attain  the  desired  results  could  be  pursued  by  the  man  besi 
qualified  to  solve  such  questions,  the  professional  teacher.  We  have  no  mistaken 
idea  that  we  can  produce  the  full-fledged  engineer  by  any  course  oi  technical  study, 
however  effective,  but  we  ought  to  be  able  to  give  tiiat  tndning  and  cultivate  those 
qiudities  in  our  graduates  which  will  fill  the  bill  of  specifications  drawn  by  engineer 
employers  and  which  wiU  enable  the  fledgling  to  become  an  engineer  through  the 
knocks  of  experience.  It  is  under  such  conditions,  I  believe,  that  cooperation  be- 
tween engineering  societies  and  engineering  schools  can  be  most  effective  in  the 
discussion  of  engineering  courses  of  study.  It  is  hoped  that  either  through  the  joint 
committee  mentioned  above,  or  through  other  agencies,  some  results  may  soon  be 
achieved. 

Analysis  of  the  criticisms  of  engineers  upon  the  shortcomings  of  our  engine^ing 
schools  shows  that  many  of  the  faults  complained  of  result  from  lack  of  experience 
and  lack  of  common  sense,  in  personal  qualities  of  mind  inherent  in  the  individual,  or 
from  personal  habits  and  characteristics  due  to  poor  environment  and  which  are  diffi- 
cult to  eradicate  by  any  definite  process  in  the  limited  time  available  for  an  engineering 
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coorae.  There  are  certain  failings,  however,  which  can  with  justice  be  laid  at  the 
door  of  the  school,  and  for  some  of  them  a  most  effective  means  of  correction  is  famished 
by  providing  (^[^xMtunitjr  for  contact  with  en^eers  and  engineering  fxmctice,  the 
sec(Hid  method  of  cooperation  to  be  discussed  in  this  paper. 

With  this  in  mind  the  faculty  of  the  institution  with  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  be  associated  sought  the  assistance  of  a  strong  and  progressive  local  association, 
the  Engineers'  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania.  As  a  result  of  this  cooperaticm 
several  |»actices  of  great  benefit  to  the  school  have  already  been  adopted  and  others 
are  under  favcnmble  consideration.  The  society  has  extended  to  engineering  studentf 
<rf  the  district  the  privilege  of  junior  student  membership,  which  enables  them  to 
take  advantage  of  the  lectures  and  engineering  papers  and  discussions  d^ivered  before 
the  society  and,  indeed,  gives  them  the  full  privilege  of  the  society  except  that  of  the 
tanchise.  Assistance  has  also  been  given  in  providing  experts  for  the  discusBton  of 
particular  topics  in  our  own  class  rooms  and  before  our  student  societies.  Again, 
the  society  is  now  planning  to  hold  a  smoker  for  engineering  students  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  them  to  meet  socially  the  engineers  of  the  district.  I  have  also  hopes  of 
persuading  them  to  appoint  a  visiting  committee  for  each  department  to  act  as  expert 
advisers  on  matters  on  which  the  opinions  of  practicing  engineers  would  be  particu- 
larly valuable.  In  all  these  projects  the  society  has  been  most  cordially  helpful 
and  has  given  plenty  of  evidence  of  its  willingness  to  cooperate  in  all  reasonable  ways. 

The  most  important  contribution  to  engineering  education  made  by  the  Engineers' 
Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  however,  has  been  the  engineering  problem  com- 
petition establi^ed  by  them  two  years.  For  several  years  the  New  York  Society  of 
Beaux- Arts  Architects  has  maintained  a  competition  in  architectural  design  which 
has  been  part  of  the  program  of  work  of  about  a  dozen  schools  of  architecture.  The 
possibility  of  establishing  a  similar  competition  jn  engineering  problems  was  presented 
to  the  Engineers'  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania  in  the  spring  of  1912  and  as  a  result 
a  c<Hnmittee  c<Hisisting  of  five  members  was  appointed  to  study  the  question  in  detail. 
ThiB  committee  ^)ent  over  a  year  in  the  investigation  and  discussion  of  different  plans, 
in  the  course  of  which  the  opinicms  of  both  faculty  and  students  of  schools  who  were 
regularly  taking  part  in  the  architectural  c(»npetition  were  consulted.  It  was  finally 
decided  to  recommend  to  the  Society  the  adoption  of  an  engineering  competition, 
which  should  contain  some  of  the  features  of  the  Beaux-Arts  competition  but  should 
differ  in  other  respects  because  of  the  different  conditions  prevailing  in  engineering 
schools.  The  society  adopted  by  unanimous  vote  the  recommendation  of  the  com- 
mittee and  appointed  a  standing  educational  committee  of  five  members  to  work  out 
further  details  and  carry  the  plans  into  operation. 

Briefly,  the  scheme  provides  for  the  setting  each  year  of  a  problem  in  each  of  the 
principal  fields  of  engineering  practice,  the  problems  for  a  given  year  being  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  student  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  school  year.  The  problems 
are  set  in  terms  of  actual  practice,  the  statement  of  governing  conditions  and  of  re- 
quirements to  be  fulfilled  being  made  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  general  terms  in 
which  the  engineer  would  be  engaged  to  design  a  machine  or  structure  in  his  profes- 
sional practice.  The  solutions  of  the  problems  are  due  in  May  of  the  following  year, 
at  which  time  they  are  viewed  and  judged  by  a  standing  committee  of  prominent 
engineers.  No  money  prize  is  offered,  but  certificates  of  first,  second  and  third  award 
and  of  honorable  mention  are  given  in  each  of  the  fields  in  which  problems  are  set. 

The  purpose  of  the  competition  being  primarily  to  promote  engineering  education, 
the  competitive  feature  has  been  regarded  as  of  secondary  importance.  Every 
affort  has  been  made  so  to  arrange  the  competition  as  to  make  possible  tke  closest 
coordination  of  the  problem  with  the  regular  courses  of  instruction.  A  number  of 
institutions,  among  Ihem  the  institution  with  whieh  I  am  connected,  make  the  prob- 
lem a  i)art  of  the  regular  courses  of  instruction,  which  all  students  of  the  senior  class 
in  a  department  are  required  to  compete.    To  make  this  possible  practically  a  full 
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year  is  allowed  for  the  problemfl,  thus  permitting  their  introductioQ  into  the  work  of 
either  the  first  or  second  semester,  or  as  a  thesLs  subject  as  may  be  desired.  In  order 
further  to  emphasize  the  instructional  value  of  the  competition  the  greatest  freedom 
is  allowed  in  the  method  of  conducting  the  work,  each  school  being  responsible  for 
its  own  students,  the  only  requirements  being  that  *'the  solutions  shall  represent 
itrictly  the  work  of  the  individual  contestants  without  other  assistance  than  directions 
concerning  printed  data  and  such  general  discussion  as  shall  be  consistent  with  hon- 
orable competition."  The  student  is  encouraged  to  collect  as  many  data  as  possible 
bearing  upon  the  problem,  the  only  requirement  being  that  he  shall  append  to  his 
solution  a  complete  record  of  the  sources  of  such  information.  Only  such  solutions 
are  considered  as  bear  the  personal  approval  of  the  head  of  the  department  in  which 
they  originate. 

Competitions  were  conducted  under  these  plans  in  1913^14  and  in  1914-15  and  that 
for  the  present  year  is  now  under  way.  It  had  originally  been  intended  by  the  engi- 
neers' society  to  limit  the  competition  to  engineering  schools  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Pittsburgh,  but  upon  request  there  were  admitted  to  the  first  two  comi>etitions  certain 
institutions  at  considerable  distance,  as  for  example,  the  Geoigia  School  of  Technology, 
the  University  of  Maine,  Tufts  College,  and  Cooper  Union.  As  the  result  of  the  very 
favorable  opinion  of  departments  taking  part  in  the  previous  competitions  the  society 
decided  to  throw  open  the  competition  to  all  engineering  schools,  an  invitation  to 
which  fifteen  of  the  representative  engineering  institutions  of  the  country  have  already 
responded. 

From  my  personal  observations  of  the  results  obtained  by  this  competitve  plsm,  as 
well  as  from  the  testimony  of  other  institutions  which  have  adopted  it,  I  am  convinced 
that  the  scheme  provides  a  most  valuable  adjunct  to  ^e  usual  methods  of  instruction 
in  an  engineering  school .  It  has  proved  most  effective  when  the  problem  is  made  part 
of  the  regular  course  of  instruction  required  of  all  students.  Under  such  conditions  it 
has  been  our  experience  that  the  plsm  accomplishes  the  following  results: 

1.  The  setting  of  a  problem  apart  from  a  text  book  by  engineers  engaged  in'actual 
practice  gives  to  the  student  what  he  regards  as  a  more  intimate  touch  with  his  future 
work.    The  attitude  of  mind  thus  induced  brings  new  interest  to  his  work. 

2.  The  incorporation  in  the  scheme  of  instruction  of  a  problem  complete  in  its  way 
and  stated  as  it  occurs  in  actual  practice  affords  an  opportunity  for  the  application  of 
many  principles  of  theory  which  are  of  necessity  more  or  less  disconnected  in  the  ordi- 
nary schedule  of  studies.  It  thus  serves  to  develop  the  synthetical  quiJity  of  mind 
necessary  for  the  constructive  engineer.  Moreover,  this  assembling  of  the  instruction 
of  many  teachers  is  helpful  in  coordinating  the  various  courses  in  the  mind  of  the 
student. 

3 .  The  problems  stimulate  originality  and  teach  the  student  to  investigate  thoroughly 
and  carefully,  discriminating  between  the  important  and  imimportant  details. 

4.  The  judgment  of  the  problem  by  outside  practicing  engineers  appeals  to  the 
student  and  transforms  the  instructor  from  the  position  of  task-master  to  coach  or  con- 
sulting engineer.  An  instructor  of  another  institution  has  told  me  that  the  problem  has 
led  to  his  being  fairly  hounded  for  information,  the  first  time  in  his  teaching  career  that 
such  a  condition  has  existed. 

5.  The  determination  of  the  character  of  the  design  and  of  the  materials  to  be  used 
from  the  consideration  of  safety,  of  the  life  demanded  and  the  cost  of  construction  in- 
troduces important  factors  in  engineering  instruction  difficult  to  accomplish  by  the 
usual  methods. 

6.  Acting  as  consulting  engineer  to  a  group  of  students  engaged  in  the  solution  of  a 
complete  problem  from  actual  practice,  with  the  knowledge  that  later  the  problem  is 
to  be  judged  by  an  outside  committee  of  practicing  engineers,  serves  as  a  stimulus^to 
the  instructor,  and  helps  to  prevent  instruction  from  getting  into  ruts.  The^  fact  that 
his  students  are  also  in  competition  with  students  of  other  institutionfl^umishes  an 
additional  stimulus. 
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These  factors  in  'engineeriiig  instruction  are  certainly  worthy  of  consideration. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  any  plan  which  involves  intercollegiate  competition  is 
exposed  to  certain  dangers,  but  it  would  seem  possible  that  a  plan,  so  directly  imder 
the  control  of  the  tiurulty,  might  be  kept  free  from  even  the  suspicion  of  unfair  methods. 
If  this  is  not  possible  how  can  we  hope  that  our  graduates  will  prove  ethical  in  the 
keener  competition  that  results  from  the  struggle  for  existence.  The  teaching  value 
of  this  scheme,  moreover,  has  proved  so  great  that  we  are  not  concerned  about  possi- 
ble future  dangers  which  as  yet  have  given  no  sign  of  appearing  and  may  never  ap- 
pear.  A  plan  which  leads  engineering  students  voluntarily  to  make  visits  of  inspec- 
tion, sometimes  at  considerable  distances,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  a  machine  or 
structure  of  the  general  type  called  for  by  their  problem,  a  scheme  which  influences 
them  of  their  own  free  will  to  spend  their  Easter  recess  on  problem  work,  a  plan  which » 
makes  the  student  think  indei>endently  along  the  lines  of  his  future  work  is  worth 
the  risk  of  a  few  dangers  which  may  prove,  and  ought  to  prove,  purely  imaginary. 
Our  students  study  engineering  and  think  football.  Our  experience  with  the  compe- 
tition has  proved  it  possible  to  induce  them  to  think  engineering  as  well  as  footballf 
and  to  us,  therefore,  the  plan  has  commended  itself. 

While  *'  the  engineer  must  be  bom,  not  made,''  to  quote  the  paraphrase  of  a  familiar 
saying,  it  is  also  true  that  upon  the  effectiveness  of  his  educational  training  depends  in 
a  large  measure  his  efficiency  in  his  profession.  Every  available  iBCtoT  must,  therefore, 
be  utilized.  It  has  accordingly  seemed  worth  while  to  discuss  this  question  and  to 
present  these  results  of  our  cooperation  with  our  local  engineering  society.  While 
we  doubt  the  effectiveness  of  a  cooperative  system  which  puts  either  on  an  industrial 
wgan1y.ation  or  upon  a  practicing  engineer  the  tasks  of  instruction  which  belong  to 
and  require  the  trained  teacher,  we  do  believe  that  a  scheme  which  utilizes  alike  the 
experience  of  the  trained  engineer  and  the  expert  knowledge  of  the  teacher,  each  in 
his  own  field,  will  produce  effective  results.  It  has  been  this  belief  which  has  been 
the  basb  of  our  experiments  in  cooperation. 


COOPERATIVE  WORK  IN  INDUSTRIAL  PLANTS  IN  CONNECTION  WITH 
ENGINEERING  EDUCATION. 

By  LOUIS  £.  REBER, 
Dean  Extension  Division,  University  of  Wisconsin, 

During  a  period  of  over  25  years,  which  terminated  about  8  years  ago,  the  writer  - 
was  employed  as  official  head  of  the  engineering  school  of  a  State  college.  In  this 
relation  it  was  frequently  his  experience  to  come  into  contact  with  practical  men  of 
afburs  who  expressed  little  confidence  in  the  college  bred  man  as  valuable  material 
for  their  use.  They  complained  in  speaking  of  the  technical  graduate  that  he  labors 
under  the  delusion  that  he  ''knows  it  all";  can  not  be  made  to  realize  that  be  has 
anything  to  leam  from  the  man  whose  training  has  been  gained  in  practice.  His 
education,  they  said,  is  too  scattering;  he  does  not  grasp  fundamental  principles; 
the  best  way  to  train  an  engineer  is  by  teaching  him  to  do.  On  being  shown  well 
equipped  college  laboratories  and  shops  as  evidence  of  the  practical  nature  of  the 
technical  courses,  this  was  too  often  their  response:  ''The  college  shop?  It's  not 
the  real  thing.  How  can  a  young  fellow  leam  to  handle  men  if  his  experience  is 
limited  to  relations  with  college  boys?  How  can  he  leam  business  methods  from  a 
pedagogue?  No,  no,  they  had  no  place  for  the  academic  theorist,  their  need  was  for 
men  who  had  learned  their  business  by  working  at  it." 

On  the  other  hand,  another  group  of  employers  was  increasingly  aware  of  the  need 
for  a  better  supply  of  workmen.    Not  only  greater  efficiency  was  demanded  but  a 
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di£Ferent  type  of  employe.  Competition  at  home  and  abroad  was  keen.  The  average 
workman  was  deficient  in  constructive  ability  and  judgment.  Material  was  needed 
to  fill  positions  of  trust.  It  was  necessary  to  find  a  source  from  which  could  be  drawn 
men  who  had  learned  not  only  to  do  but  also  to  think.  The  question  became  argent 
as  to  where  such  men  might  be  found,  since  it  was  common  experience  that  the  pro* 
fessional  schools  and  colleges  sent  out  a  large  proportion  of  self-satisfied  theoristB, 
while  the  workman  trained  only  in  the  practical  proceaoes  of  his  labor  frequently 
developed  little  more  than  mechanical  expertness. 

The  educator  recognized  the  defects  of  the  educational  system  no  less  than  the 
employer,  and  the  engineering  student  of  that  period  was  carefully  warned  of  the 
pitfalls  to  be  expected  in  his  future  experience.  Among  young  graduates  who  came 
under  my  personal  observation  at  this  time  there  were  a  number  who,  with  the  assiBt- 
ance  of  their  college  advisers,  surmounted  the  difficulty  by  entering  manufacturing 
firms  as  beginners  and  working  their  way  from  place  to  place  until  they  had  gained 
the  desired  knowledge  of  the  work  at  first  hand  and  an  acquaintance  with  laboring 
men  and  the  conditions  under  which  they  work  and  live  that  could  be  secured  by 
no  other  means.  This  practice  was  not  limited  of  coiu-se  to  the  graduates  of  any  one 
institution.  It  became  quite  usual  for  men  who  had  finished  their  collegiate  training 
to  apply  for  menial  positions  in  factory,  shop,  or  even  the  engine  room  of  seagoing 
vessels,  while  many  served  their  apprenticeship  in  the  world  of  hard  knoclm  by 
becoming  salesmen.  Not  a  few  of  the  successful  and  well-known  men  in  industrial 
positions  today,  graduates  of  10  or  20  years  ago,  supplemented  their  engineering  edu- 
cation by  experiences  such  as  or  similar  to  these.  This  resoiu-ce,  however,  was  the 
privilege  of  those  only  whose  obligations  permitted  them  to  postpone  the  time  when 
they  must  establish  themselves  definitely  and  p^manently.  Additional  years  of 
training  were  frequently  impracticable  for  the  yoimg  man  whose  family  had  made 
sacrifices  in  order  to  aid  him  in  securing  a  coll^;e  education.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
were  few  of  the  so-called  more  fortunate  young  fellows  who  could  tolerate  or  believe 
necessary  the  plan  of  deliberately  placing  themselves  on  the  same  plane  as  laboring 
men.  Of  the  two  classes  it  was  clear  that  the  poor  boy  who  as  a  rule  paid  part  or  some- 
times all  of  his  expenses,  by  working  whenever  and  wherever  he  could,  was  the  lees 
in  need  of  such  practical  training  as  coxild  not  be  gained  from  the  ordinary  technical 
courses.  The  farmer's  son  who  works  hard  all  summer  in  the  fields  and  does  janitor 
aenrice  at  his  college  in  the  winter  is  in  little  danger  of  becoming  too  narrowly  acad- 
emic and  the  student  whose  vacations  are  spent  as  chainman  for  a  c<nrps  of  engineers 
and  whose  odd  hoiun  in  term  time  also  are  employed  in  wage  earning,  gains  in  some 
measare,  at  least,  the  valuable  experience  that  comes  only  through  the  reactionB 
between  man  and  boss. 

We  had,  then,  as  our  best  material  the  graduates  who  supplemented  their  college 
courses  by  one  or  more  years  of  voluntary  apprenticeship  to  labor  and  the  und^- 
graduates  who  were  compelled  to  enter  or  continue  in  the  school  of  'work  after  their 
matriculation  in  college.  The  solution  of  the  problem  was  adequate  to  a  greater  or 
Idsser  degree,  but  only  for  the  few.  It  was  important  that  means  should  be  devised 
by  which  all  of  the  students  should  benefit  by  this  double-phased  training  essential 
to  the  making  of  the  good  all-around  engineer.  The  fidl  equipment  of  shops  and  labo- 
ratories, the  employment  of  instructors  who  were  graduates  of  both  college  and  work- 
shop, these  were  steps  in  the  right  direction,  but  as  our  i»ractical  friends  pointed  out, 
the  real  thing  was  not  achieved.  The  college  of  engineering  was  confronted  by  the 
great  problem  of  the  educational  world — ^how  to  make  education  real,  and,  though 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  past  decade  or  two,  this  is  still  the  great  problem  ci 
the  educational  world — hew  to  make  education  real. 

Fortunately  there  have  been  developed  in  the  several  grades  of  the  public  educa- 
tional system  some  conspicuous  examples  of  breaking  away  from  the  old  traditional 
influences  for  the  purpose  of  relating  school  processes  more  directly  with  life.    As 
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Dean  Schneider  has  icld  us  the  Univenity  of  Gincinnati,  a  municipal  institution 
intimatdy  connected  with  the  os^anization  of  the  city,  is  repreeraitative  among 
achoolfl  of  higher  learning  in  having  achieved  an  exceptional  union  of  theory  and 
practice.  Her  success  in  the  training  of  engineers  may  be  ascribed  to  several 
main  diveigencee  from  the  jsual  practice.  In  the  first  place  a  selective  process  by 
trying  out  by  which  many  api^cants  are  saved  futile  expenditure  of  time  and  appli- 
cation; second,  a  plan  of  wage  earning,  which  helps  the  student  to  afford  a  period  of 
education  sufficiently  prolonged  to  include  a  desirable  amount  of  purely  cultural 
study;  and  above  all  a  system  oi  cooperation  between  college  and  industry  whereby 
the  student  working  aUteomate  weeks  in  classroom  and  shop,  gains  that  highest  deside- 
ratum of  education,  an  intimate  association  of  mental  and  manual  processes  by  which 
both  become  real. 

Though  it  is  impossible  for  every  technical  school  in  the  countay  to  emulate  the 
example  of  this  leader  in  cooperative  application,  it  will  not  be  questioned,  I  believe, 
that  this  and  similar  departures  have  had  salutary  influence  in  modifying  methods  in 
even  the  more  conservative  institutions.  The  principle  of  educating  by  direct  appli- 
cation of  the  lessen,  whatever  its  nature,  to  life  is  in  conformity  with  the  newest 
theories.  Vocational  guidance  has  come  to  be  generally  accepted  as  a  measure  ol 
human  conservation.  The  greater  economy  of  the  school  plant  also  and  the  socializ- 
ing influence  of  the  wider  relations  brought  about  thro\igh  cooperation  are  topics  that 
have  aroused  the  interest  of  the  modem  educate  in  every  department  of  his  work. 
It  has  become  the  fashion  to  talk  about  training  "the  whole  cldld.''  Even  the  most 
conservative  and  old-time  educator  has  adopted  the  language  at  least  of  reform. 

There  are  still  those,  of  course,  who  warn  that  the  cooperative  method  gives  opp<»r- 
tunity  to  ''big  business"  to  exploit  education  in  its  own  interest,  others  who  find  the 
instmctiDn  given  at  the  industrial  plant  not  pedagogicallv  good,  or  the  stud^it's 
^mk  in  the  shop  too  much  limited  by  the  exigencies  of  routine,  but  these  are  minor 
difficulties,  overcome  with  the  spread  of  better  understanding  of  the  principles 
involved.    The  loaf  rises  slowly  and  only  in  spots,  but  the  leaven  is  working. 

The  more  recent  experience  of  the  writer  in  connection  with  the  extension  service  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  reinforces  his  belief  that  technical  training  may  be  greatly 
strengthened  by  a  well-devised  correlation  of  the  educational  courses  and  the  indus- 
tries. The  problem  of  university  extension,  however,  is  much  more  complicated  and 
far-reaching  than  that  of  the  engineering  school.  The  latter  being  located  in  a  large 
city,  and  surrounded  by  industrial  plants,  is  insured  a  possible  close  relation  between 
schedules  of  work  and  schedules  of  study.  Its  student  body  is  within  the  walls  of  the 
institution,  subject  to  the  direction  and  control  of  its  officers,  and  equal,  or  approxi- 
mately so,  in  i^epaiation  and  acquirements.  In  university  extension,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  developed  by  the  larger  State  institutions,  the  student  body  is  scattered 
throughout  the  State  wherever  men  are  employed  in  industrial  pursuits  and  every 
possible  disparity  prevails  in  their  i»eparation  for  study,  in  their  ability,  past  experi. 
ence,  leisure  time,  financial  situation,  age,  or  any  of  the  many  conditions  affecting 
their  lives.  And  yet  there  are  essential  points  of  likeness  between  the  two  cases.  In 
both  a  dear  conception  is  requisite  of  the  value  to  the  employee  (and  insepa- 
rably, to  the  employer)  of  the  related  training,  whether  it  be  related  by  taking 
a  student  from  his  classroom  studies  to  the  shop  or  by  carrying  the  classroom  studies 
to  the  workman  already  engaged  in  remunerative  employment.  No  employer  can  be 
expected  to  enter  into  a  plan  by  which  college  boys  shall  be  regularly  employed  in 
his  works  for  brief  periods  alternating  with  classroom  oecupations  who  does  not  see 
clearly  the  value  to  the  industries  of  men  turned  out  under  this  method  of  education. 
Nor  will  an  employer  cooperate  with  the  agents  of  university  extension  in  bringing  to 
the  membeiB  of  his  force  the  opportunity  for  courses  of  study  to  be  taken  outside  of  hours 
ci  employment  if  he  does  not  heartily  believe  that  the  principle  is  soimd,  the  method 
practical,  and  the  probable  returns  worth  some  sacrifice. 
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The  siniilarity  does  not  end  here.  Under  the  cooperative  plan  whether  in  secon- 
dary or  college  work,  traditional  methods  are  qniddy  abandoned.  Much  of  the  old 
unapplied  study  of  textbooks  meant  nothing.  When  applications  were  made,  this  fact 
became  at  once  apparent.  As  we  have  seen,  the  early  college  graduate  was  not  fitted 
for  positions  of  responsibility  until  after  he  had  served  an  apprenticeship,  a  situation 
which  held  until  apprenticeship  or  something  like  it  became  a  part  of  his  college  course. 
University  extension  in  dealing  with  the  problems  of  method  and  text  to  be  adopted 
in  teaching  the  industrial  employee  found  it  necessary  to  make  adaptations  of  like 
nature  to  those  required  under  the  collegiate  cooperative  plan. 

The  college  student,  it  is  said,  continually  turns  the  tables  upon  his  instructor  by 
bringing  for  solution  in  the  class  very  apt  and  vital  problems  suggested  by  his  work. 
In  university  extension  similarly  the  instructor  is  frequently  hard  pressed  to  cover  all 
the  points  raised  by  the  employee  whose  mind  has  been  opened  by  his  lesson  to  a  new 
appreciation  of  the  significance  of  his  manual  processes.  The  instructor  naturally  is 
stimulated  by  the  student's  eagerness  and  ambition  and  the  question  of  how  much 
time  may  be  devoted  to  an  individual  student  in  a  single  course  opens  a  serious  prob- 
lem of  administration,  the  necessity  for  imposing  a  limit  arising,  of  course,  from  con- 
siderations of  relative  importance  and  economy. 

Early  in  the  development  of  university  extension  it  became  evident  that  good 
results  could  not  be  secured  without  a  number  of  special  texts  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
the  industrial  student.  Specialists  were  employed  to  write  these  books  with  careful 
reference  to  the  needs  of  men  already  engaged  in  the  work  to  which  the  text  relates. 
The  treatment  in  all  cases  is  thoroug^y  practical,  the  manner  as  direct,  simple,  and 
clear  as  possible.  Many  of  the  volumes  have  been  published  and  are  offered  for  sale. 
These  have  been  adopted  for  class  work  in  208  colleges.  All  are  in  demand.  Is  it  not 
surprising  that  there  should  be  so  laige  a  call  from  educational  institutions  for  books 
prepared  specifically  for  industrial  employees?  May  not  the  fact  be  regarded  as  another 
testimonial  to  the  superior  value  of  that  method  of  education  which  relates  the  lesson 
very  definitely  to  work  and  life? 

A  main  difference  between  the  instruction  under  the  collegiate  cooperative  plan 
and  that  offered  to  employees  by  extension  arises  from  the  ^t  that  the  collegiate 
course  is  necessarily  to  a  laige  degree  prearranged  and  definite  and  its  industrial  impli- 
cations adapted  to  fidfill  specific  requirements,  while  instruction  that  is  carried  to  the 
would-be  student  employee  must  be  so  flexible  and  comprehensive  as  to  meet  a  wide 
range  of  conditions  and  needs.  Cooperation  in  the  latter  case  involves  adjustment  of 
the  course  of  study  to  two  variable  quantities,  the  man  and  his  work,  for  in  courses 
conducted  by  univereity  extension  there  are  professional  men  of  every  rank,  con- 
sulting engineers,  bankers,  physicians,  lawyers,  superintendents,  managers;  graduates 
and  undeigraduates;  employed  youths  of  all  ages  and  laboring  men  and  women  in 
every  walk  of  life.  Whether  the  course  shall  be  given  through  correspondence-etudy, 
lectures,  or  local  classes  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  course  and  the  preparation 
or  preference  of  the  registrant.  A  group  of  physicians  may  elect  to  hear  lectures  on 
immunity  or  preventive  medicine,  keeping  in  touch  with  modem  medical  advances; 
bank  presidents  and  directors  join  their  employees  in  courses  conducted  by  specialists 
in  money  and  banking;  those  of  the  younger  groups  who  may  be  working  for  imiver- 
sity  credit  take  correspondence-study  courses  to  great  advantage.  Students  of  a  cer- 
tain d^;ree  of  advancement  who  are  sufficiently  ambitious  to  study  in  their  lelBure 
time  do  not  need  the  stimulus  of  the  class;  they  make  better  progress  when  unhamp- 
ered by  its  necessary  restrictions  and  get  more  from  the  written  lesson  and  the  teacher's 
written  conmients  than  from  occasional  limited  periods  shared  by  others  in  the  teacher's 
presence.  On  the  other  hand,  employees  who  are  poorly  prepared  for  study  and 
unused  to  mental  effort  require  an  intimate  relation  with  the  teacher,  his  support, 
encouragement,  and  work  of  mouth  assistance.  The  local  class  admits  of  very  close 
application  of  the  lesson  to  the  work.    Even  under  discouraging  conditions  excellent 
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results  are  secured.  It  should  be  observed  that  this  is  continuatioii  education,  carry- 
ing the  student  further  and  further  in  his  work  as  he  finds  himself  prepared  to  advance. 
Every  effort  is  made  to  stimulate  him  to  take  up  in  addition  to  the  narrowly  technical 
studies  subjects  which  will  be  broader  in  their  educational  value  and  wider  in  their 
application  and  to  build  course  upon  course  progressively.  Steam  engineering,  for 
example,  starts  with  the  study  of  firing  and  of  boilers.  It  leads  into  more  intensive 
study  of  steam  engines,  heat,  power-plant  economics,  etc.  If  the  man  develops  the 
ability  and  interest,  he  may  continue  indefinitely. 

Through  this  cooperation  of  university  and  industry  the  outlook  of  the  employee 
should  be  broadened,  his  judgment  ripened,  efiiciency  increased,  and  ambition  so 
satisfied  that  contentment  rather  than  disaffection  results  from  his  studies.  It  has 
faUed  of  its  aim  if  the  employer  does  not  recognize  that  the  standard  of  his  men  has 
been  raised;  that  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  import  from  outside  those  who  are  fitted 
for  the  highest  positions  in  his  business;  and  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  economy  he 
can  well  afford  to  give  employees  time  for  their  classes,  place  for  study,  and  every 
encouragement  in  his  power. 

Doubtless  to  many,  cooperation  between  imiveraity  and  industry,  carried  so  far  as 
to  extend  university  service  outside  the  boundaries  of  academic  traditions,  savors 
of  the  lowering  of  ideals.  Yet  to  those  who  have  watched  its  development  the  plan 
as  a  whole  seems  worthy;  in  step  with  the  great  national  purpose  to  beget  a  high  level 
of  citizenship  by  giving  to  every  man  an  opportunity  for  growth  and  self-expression; 
in  a  word,  to  make  men. 

Adjournment. 


SESSION  OF  SUBSECTION  7  OF  SECTION  IV. 

New  Willard  Hotel, 
Tuesday  morning,  January  4,  1916. 

Chairman,  W.  C.  Borden. 

The  session  was  called  to  order  at  9.30  o'clock  by  the  chairman. 

The  committee  on  resolutions  reported  to  the  subsection  the  com- 
pletion of  its  task,  with  the  statement  that  the  resolutions  to  be 
reported  had  been  submitted  to  the  executive  committee  of  the 
congress  for  action. 

The  chairman  announced  the  first  speaker,  Dr.  Augustus  S. 
Downing,  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Dr.  Downing.  When  the  subject  was  presented  to  me,  it  was 
with  a  view  of  making  a  complete  whole  of  three  papers.  The  first 
was  to  be  on  the  State  control  of  medical  licensure  as  typical  of  State 
control  of  all  the  professions  that  have  to  do  with  tiie  supervision 
of  public  health,  e.  g.,  medicine,  dentistry,  pharmacy,  nursing,  etc., 
for  whatever  procedure  is  right  in  State  control  of  the  medical 
profession  is  equally  correct  in  the  control  of  every  other  profession 
that  has  to  do  with  problems  of  public  health.  It  was  further  sug- 
gested, because  of  the  many  years  that  New  York  has  been  developing 
a  system  of  State  control  of  medical  licensure,  that  there  should  be 
presented  here  a  concise  but  complete  statement  of  the  procedure 
that  has  been  adopted  in  New  York  and  the  fundamental  principles 
underlying  such  procedure,  to  the  end  that  the  South  American 
States — and  I  would  include  Canada  as  well — ^unite  in  a  plan  for  the 
direction  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  licensure.  I  should  make  it 
broader  than  for  the  Pan  American  Republics  or  Pan  American  Con- 
gress: I  should  make  a  plan  for  all  of  the  institutions  in  the  Western 
HeJTiisphere  in  order  that  they  might  adapt  this  outline  to  suit  them- 
selves. All  of  the  gentlemen  here  are  perfectly  familiar  with  our 
procedure.  There  are  some  things  here  that  are  of  interest  because 
they  deal  with  failures — ^Austria,  for  instance — in  undertaking  to 
recognize  the  licensure  in  other  countries. 

STATE  CONTROL  OF  MEDICAL  UCENSURE. 

By  AUGUSTUS  S.  DOWNING, 

0/the  Univenity  of  the  Stale  of  New  York, 

For  intelligent  discussion  of  State  control  of  medical  licensure  it  is  essential  that 
the  point  of  view  be  early  defined. 
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Only  such  historical  references  will  be  made  as  shall  set  forth  the  experience  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  It  wiU  be  my  earnest  effort  to  impress  upon  the  Pan  American 
Union  the  importance  of  formulating  possible  plans  for  mutual  agreements  regard- 
ing professional  practice  in  the  several  countries  of  America — Northern,  Central  and 
Southern.  The  discussion  will  include  the  greater  political  divisions  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  and  such  other  political  divisions  as  at  present  are  not  members 
of  the  Union. 

The  conservation  of  public  health  is  properly  a  function  of  every  government. 
Public  health  in  its  broad  interpretation  involves  all  the  problems  of  medical  practice, 
dentistry,  pharmacy,  nursing,  etc.,  and  any  conclusions  concerning  medical  licensure 
are  equally  pertinent  to  all  licenses  that  affect  public  health.  This  proposition  is  so 
generally  accepted  on  the  American  continent  that  it  needs  no  demonstration.  Not 
only  has  each  of  the  53  political  divisions  of  the  United  States  a  board  of  medical  ex- 
aminers and  a  board  of  health,  but  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  through  its  medical 
council,  examines  physicians  and  establishes  qualifications  to  practice  in  any  province 
of  the  dominion,  while  each  of  the  10  provinces  has  its  separate  examining  board — 
Alberta,  British  Columbia,  Manitoba,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward 
Island,  Quebec,  Saskatchewan,  and  Yukon.  The  Bahamas  and  Bermuda  have  ex- 
aminations for  entrance  to  the  practice  of  medicine  and  registration  of  the  licensed 
practitioner,  as  well  as  British  Guiana,  Jamaica,  the  Leeward  and  Windward  Islands, 
and  Newfoundland.  The  unsettled  conditions  of  Haiti,  Mexico  and  Santo  Domingo 
render  it  impossible  accurately  to  affirm  the  conditions  in  these  countries.  In  Central 
America  there  is  evidence  of  governmental  requirements  in  Costa  Rica,  Guatemala, 
Honduras  and  Panama,  and  presumably,  Nicaragua  and  Salvador.  In  South  America, 
BO  far  as  available  records  show,  there  seems  to  be  no  governmental  boards  of  medical 
examiners.    Brandon,  in  his  ''Latin  American  Univendties, ' '  says: 

"The  faculty  regulates  the  practice  of  medicine  *  *  *  it  is  an  administrative 
body  as  well  as  a  teaching  stafif  *  *  *  as  the  representative  of  the  State  it  conducts 
the  examination  that  entitles  the  student  to  the  privilege  of  practicing  his  profession 
*  *  *  it  is  also  empowered  by  the  state  to  make  regualtions  governing  the  practice 
of  medicine  throughout  the  nation." 

Every  prominent  countiy  of  the  continent  has  enacted  legislation  in  the  interests 
d  public  health,  but  the  laws  in  extent  of  control  and  variety  of -procedure  differ  as 
greatly  as  the  number  and  forms  of  government. 

The  careful  observer,  however,  soon  discovers  certain  common  underlying  prin- 
ciples: 

First.  The  laws  for  admission  to  professional  practice  are  first  made  for  the  more 
densely  populated  portions  of  the  Commonwealth  and  then  are  made  to  apply  to 
the  entire  State — ^from  city  to  county  and  from  county  to  State.  An  act  of  1760 
regulated  the  imtctice  of  medicine  in  New  York  City;  that  of  1792  included  the 
city  and  county  of  New  York;  that  of  1797  affected  the  whole  State. 

Second.  Requirements  for  professional  practice  affect  both  the  professional  schools 
and  the  profession.  For  nearly  100  years  three  forces  contended  in  New  York  State 
for  control  of  the  licensing  of  practitioners  of  medicine:  First,  the  medical  profession, 
through  its  county  and  State  societies;  second,  the  medical  colleges;  and,  third,  the 
regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York.  The  power  of  county  societies 
to  license,  through  their  boards  of  censors,  continued  uninterruptedly  from  1806  to 
1880,  varying  in  accordance  with  the  statutes  from  time  to  time  enacted.  From  1770 
to  1806  the  degree  of  a  medical  school  was  a  license  to  practice.  This  power  was  sus- 
pended by  the  law  of  1806,  and  for  three  years  the  medical  societies  had  exclusive 
control.  By  the  law  of  1809,  however,  graduates  of  medical  schools  having  a  degree 
granted  by  the  regents  were  entitled  to  practice.  For  the  greater  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  there  were  two  sources  from  which  a  license  to  practice  emanated: 
(a)  A  diploma  of  the  regents;  (6)  the  license  of  the  State  and  county  medical  socio- 
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ties.  This  dual  control — and,  in  fact,  triple  control,  as  the  medical-school  d^rees 
were  gradually  given  the  force  of  licenses — continued  till  1880,  when  the  power  to 
license  medical  practitioners  was  vested  wholly  In  the  regents. 

Third.  Advancing  licensing  requirements  of  a  State  carry  with  them  pari  paatu 
general  education  and  professional  education. 

Fourth.  Any  advance  in  requirements  by  one  country  or  State  affects  similar 
interests  in  neighboring  countries  and  adjacent  States.  In  July,  I9I2,  there  was 
held,  in  London,  England,  a  congress  of  the  universities  of  the  British  Dcnniiiions. 
The  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies,  Mr.  Harcourt,  said: 

''When  I  was  of  undergraduate  age,  who  amongst  my  contemporaries  would  have 
believed  that  in  1912  it  would  have  been  possible  to  call  a  congress  which  would  con- 
tain, as  this  does,  the  representatives  of  no  less  than  53  universities  under  the  British 
flag?"  Immediately  following  this  congress  active  advance  in  professional  education 
became  apparent  in  the  colonies,  and  New  York  State  is  at  present  in  correspondence 
with  the  administrative  officers  of  five  governments  of  the  British  domimions  regard- 
ing the  advancing  requirements  for  admission  to  medical  practice  in  those  political 
divisions. 

Education — academic  and  technical — ^is  held  to  be  not  only  the  most  important 
factor  in  all  problems  of  public  health,  but  is  a  prerequisite  for  their  right  solution. 
As  this  congress  contemplates  progress  by  Americans,  the  present  result  of  American 
education  is  here  set  forth  in  tiie  words  of  President  Sharpless,  from  ''The  American 
College,"  published  in  1915: 

"American  education  succeeds,  as  that  of  no  other  nation  perhaps  has  done,  in  cre- 
ating a  strong,  self-respecting,  well-informed,  independent,  common  man,  with  all  the 
virtues  and  limitations  which  the  common  man  in  mass  has.  He  is  uigent  to  right 
wrongs  by  the  most  direct,  if  not  always  the  wisest,  methods.  He  has  prejudices 
against  the  unusual  which  are  hard  to  remove.  He  fights  his  battles  bravely  *  *  * 
He  is  slow  to  accept  the  experience  of  others,  and  tries  out  problems  by  means  which 
have  often  failed  in  the  past,  and  which  more  knowledge  would  induce  him  to  dis- 
card; yet,  because  he  is  sincere  and  honest  and  brave  and  intelligent,  he  accom- 
plishes real  progress,  even  if  sometimes  blundering  and  spasmodic." 

The  recognition  of  these  American  characteristics  will  solve  the  problems  of  con- 
certed State  control  of  medical  licensure  on  the  American  Continent.  If  the  Govern- 
ments here  represented  can  be  persuaded  to  accept  the  experience  not  only  of  America 
but  of  Europe  as  well;  if  you  can  be  induced  to  try  out  these  problems,  not  by  the 
means  that  have  failed  in  the  past  but  with  knowledge  and  experience  from  present 
successes,  real  and  continuous  progress  will  ensue. 

Under  our  present  forms  of  government  education  lies  with  the  States,  and  not 
with  the  National  Governments. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  STATE  OP  NEW  YORK. 

This  university  is  unique,  in  that  it  is  a  State  department  of  education  as  well  as  a 
State  university;  in  that  it  has  a  continuity  of  educational  history  exceeding  the 
duration  of  the  National  Crovemment;  in  that  it  is  an  educational  government  of  the 
republican  form,  with  the  three  coordinate  branches — legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial. 

Chartered  at  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  period,  it  voiced  the  aspirations  of  the 
leaders  in  the  Commonwealth;  based  on  English  ideals,  it  was  materially  modified 
by  French  influences.  In  its  growth  of  a  century  and  a  third  it  records  in  permanent 
form  the  ideals  and  the  practical  attainments  in  education  of  an  imperial  State.  The 
university  is  governed  and  all  its  corporate  powers  are  exercised  by  a  board  of  12 
regents,  serving  without  salary,  whose  elective  officers  are  the  chancellor  and  vice 
chancellor,  whose  executive  officer  is  the  president  and  commissioner  of  education. 
Under  such  name,  with  such  powers,  and  subject  to  such  limitations  as  the  regents 
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may  prescribe  in  conformity  to  law,  the  regents,  by  an  instrument  under  their  seal 
and  recorded  in  their  office,  incorporate  universitieB,  colleges,  academies,  libraries, 
museums,  and  other  institutions  or  aasociations  for  the  promotion  of  science,  Utera- 
ture,  art,  history,  or  other  departments  of  knowledge  or  of  education  in  any  way.  No 
institution  or  association  that  might  be  incorporated  by  the  regents  may  be  incor- 
porated under  any  other  general  law  without  their  consent.  The  regents  or  their  repre- 
sentatives visit,  examine  into,  and  inspect  the  institutions  in  the  university,  and 
require  annual  reports  from  the  various  institutions.  They  roister  both  domestic 
and  foreign  institutions  in  terms  of  New  York  standards,  fix  the  value  of  degrees, 
diplomas,  and  certificates  issued  by  other  States  and  countries  and  presented  for 
entrance  to  schools,  colleges,  and  the  professions  in  New  York  State.  Their  exami- 
nations furnish  the  standard  of  graduation  from  the  secondary  institutions  and  of 
admission  to  colleges.  They  supervise  the  entrance  requirements  to  the  professional 
schools  and  conduct  the  professional  licensing  examinations.  Certificates  or  diplomas 
are  conferred  by  them  on  students  that  satisfactorily  pass  the  academic  examinations, 
and  licenaes  are  issued  to  those  that  satis^torily  pass  the  jNrofessional  examinations. 
They  confer  certificates,  diplomas,  and  degrees.  The  biiildings  and  offices  of  the 
department  are  maintained  at  State  expense  and  are  occupied  exclusively  by  the 
university,  including  the  various  departments  and  divisions.  It  is  not  a  teaching  insti- 
tution, but  is  in  the  fullest  sense  an  institution  for  the  administration  of  education 
and  professional  laws,  and  for  the  stimulation  of  right  educational  opinion  among 
the  people.  The  institutions  of  the  university  include  all  elementary,  secondary, 
and  hi^er  educational  institutions  which  are  now  or  may  hereafter  be  incorporated 
in  the  State,  and  such  other  libraries,  museums,  institutions,  organizations,  and  agen- 
cies for  education  as  may  be  admitted  to  or  incorporated  by  the  university. 

It  is  from  the  outlook  of  this  university  mi  generis  that  I  address  you  to-day.  I 
would  persuade  you  to  avoid  attempts  that  have  failed,  as  shown  by  the  experience 
of  other  governments.  Based  upon  the  experience  of  my  own  State,  I  shall  endeavor 
to  formulate  for  your  consideration  possible  plans  for  mutual  agreements  between 
all  the  States  here  represented. 

(1)  Nostrification — the  acceptance  by  a  university  of  the  diploma  of  a  foreign  uni- 
vendty  as  of  equid  value  with  its  own.  Naturally  this  problem  only  arose  when  the 
diploma  was  at  the  same  time  a  license;  hence  the  problems  of  nostrification  are 
likely  to  arise  not  only  between  South  American  States  but  between  them  and  all 
the  other  members  of  this  union,  if  my  quotation  from  Brandon's  ''Latin  American 
Universities"  accurately  portrays  present  conditions  in  South  America.  Inasmuch 
as  the  exaoiinations  for  doctor  of  medicine  in  Austrian  universities  were  also  State 
examinations  for  authority  to  practice  medicine,  and  it  was  the  rule  that  every  legal 
practitioner  must  pass  the  rigorosumj  a  much-argued  question  arose  as  to  the  condi- 
tions under  which  a  native  or  a  foreigner  that  had  studied  at  a  foreign  university 
could  secure  the  right  to  practice  medicine  in  Austria.  Many  Austrians  of  German 
parentage  wished  their  children  educated  in  German  universities,  but  the  German 
university  did  not  conduct  licensing  examinations,  and  such  students  returning  to 
Austria  could  not  enter  on  professional  practice.  Immigrants  to  Austria  could  not 
oecuze  citizeoriiip  and  enieir  on  medical  practice  without  encountering  serious  hard- 
ships. Though  the  rule  protected  Austrian  institutions  the  pressure  was  too  great, 
and  it  was  decreed  that  Austria  should  allow  native  students  their  attendance  on  non- 
Austrian  universities  so  long  as  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  certificates  of  attendance 
met  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  State's  examinations— the  acquirement  of 
a  deipree  and  attendance  on  the  lectures  in  all  the  professional  subjects  prescribed  by 
the  Austrian  university.  Thus  the  Austrian  attempt  to  solve  this  problem  failed; 
but  the  influence  of  the  discussions  was  seen  in  Germany,  where  higher  professional 
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requirements  were  subsequently  demanded,  and  in  France,  where  university  coursee 
leading  to  degrees  were  thrown  open  to  foreigners.  New  York  tried  this  same  plan 
and  failed. 

(2)  Reciprocity — the  equality  of  medical  licensure.  Under  the  influence  of  the 
favored-nation  clause  applying  to  trade  and  commerce,  the  attempt  was  made  in 
several  of  the  United  States  to  enter  into  reciprocity  relations  regarding  medical 
licensure.  Statutes  at  the  time  this  experiment  was  in  progress  provided  for  the 
indorsement  of  licenses  without  examination  if  the  State  from  which  the  applicant 
came  granted  equal  rights  and  recognition.  This  was  impossible,  for  the  reason  that 
some  States  maintained  higher  requirements  than  others,  and  the  attempt  failed. 

(3)  National  control  of  medical  practice.  A  report  of  the  present  experiment  of 
national  control  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  led  to  the  following  statement: 

"About  12  years  ago  I  wrote  a  paper  advising  a  national  board  of  examiners.  It 
very  soon  became  apparent  that  a  compulsory  national  board  was  impossible,  since 
it  was  contrary  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States;  in  other  words,  the  licensing 
of  physicians  is  a  part  of  the  police  power  which  rests  with  the  States,  and  not  with  the 
National  or  Federal  Government.  It  then  occurred  to  me  that  the  difficulty  might  be 
overcome  by  establishing  a  voluntary  national  board,  whose  standard  would  be  so 
high  that  it  could  consistently  be  recognized  by  all  of  the  States.  I  regret  to  say, 
however,  that  many  of  the  State  boards  did  not  at  that  time  seem  willing  to  in  any 
way  abrogate  or  abridge  their  authority  or  to  recognize  a  central  or  Federal  board,  so 
that  the  matter  was  dropped.'' 

The  voluntary,  the  national,  and  the  international  administration  of  medical  licen- 
sure  appearing  impracticable,  it  remains  to  determine  the  extent  of  State  control. 

The  State  should  prescribe  the  minimum  legal  requirements;  the  medical  school 
should  determine  the  maximum  scholastic.  From  the  beginning  the  regents  of  the 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York  have  incorporated  medical  schools.  The  present 
requirements  for  an  absolute  charter  are  as  follows:  '^No  educational  institution  shall 
be  given  an  absolute  charter  by  the  regents  of  the  university  unless  it  has  the  follow- 
ing resources:  For  a  college,  $500,000;  for  a  medical  school,  $50,000   *    *    *." 

Again,  no  institution  for  higher  education  shall  be  incorporated  without  suitable 
provision,  approved  by  the  regents,  for  educational  equipment  and  proper  mainte- 
nance. The  regents  having  approved  and  chartered  a  higher  institution  permit  it 
to  exact  as  much  higher  requirements  than  the  legal  as  the  institution's  administrators 
think  best.  For  example,  Cornell  University,  with  power  to  confer  degrees,  ha\ing 
the  minimum  resources  and  suitable  provision  for  educational  equipment  and  proper 
maintenance,  organized  a  medical  department.  It  was  not  satisfied  to  exact  the 
minimum  legal  requirement  only  for  admission — a  State  medical-student  certifi- 
cate— ^but  in  addition  thereto  requires  three  years  of  college  work.  The  regents  not 
only  permitted  this  procedure  but  encoiuraged  it  because  the  institution  had  sufiS- 
cient  funds  to  work  out  an  experiment  that  might  have  proved  disastrous  to  a  less 
highly  endowed  school. 

Under  the  influence  of  national  leaders  in  medical  education  it  was  proposed  to 
require  college  graduation  for  admission  to  medical  schools— an  ideal  that  will  ulti- 
mately become  a  reality  if  sufficient  time  be  allowed  for  the  education  of  public 
opinion  and  for  soimd  counsel  to  prevail.  "VMien  it  was  proposed  to  New  York  that 
this  standard  become  the  legal  requirement  for  admission  to  medical  schools  and  to 
the  medical  licensing  examinations,  it  was  confidently  affirmed  that  the  requirement 
could  not  be  legalized  nor  if  legalized  could  it  be  put  into  effect.  In  New  York's 
experience  it  had  taken  nearly  two  decades  to  raise  the  requirements  from  a  three- 
year  high-school  preparation  for  admission  to  a  four-year  high-school  requirement 
without  conditions.  And  I  should  not  come  far  from  the  facts  were  I  to  say  that  a 
small  per  cent  of  the  medical  schools  exacting  two  or  more  years  of  college  preparation 
for  admission  actually  exact  that  requirement  as  measured  by  New  York  standards. 
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Surely,  if  some  of  the  best-equipped  schools  of  the  United  States,  second  to  none  in 
the  world,  can  not  successfully  maintain  such  advanced  requirements,  it  is  futile  to 
attempt  to  make  them  the  legal  requirements  of  all  Commonwealths. 

Two  definite  minimum  educational  requirements  have  developed  in  New  York 
State:  First,  a  general  education  preliminary  to  the  study  of  medicine;  and,  second, 
a  minimum  course  of  professional  study.  The  latter  requirement,  we  have  seen,  is 
older  than  the  State  government  itself  and  is  thus  worded  in  the  medical  law.  Medica  1 
school  means  any  medical  school,  coll^:e,  or  department  of  a  university  registered 
by  the  regents  as  maintaining  a  proper  medical  standard  and  as  l^;ally  incorporated . 
*  *  *  The  r^ents  shall  admit  to  examination  any  candidate  ♦  ♦  ♦  that  has 
studied  medicine  not  less  than  four  school  years,  including  four  satisfactory  courses  of 
at  least  seven  months  each,  in  four  different  calendar  years  in  a  medical  school  regis- 
tered as  maintaining  at  the  time  a  standard  satisfactory  to  the  regents.  Very  early  in 
the  experience  of  the  r^ents  a  necessity  for  a  general  education  preliminary  to  the 
study  of  medicine  became  apparent,  and  this  necessity  was  an  important  reason  for 
committing  medical  licensure  to  the  regents.  The  transfer  to  the  regents  was  more 
easily  accomplished  by  reason  of  the  public's  confidence  in  their  administration  of  the 
academies,  their  experience  with  examinations,  their  permanence  of  policy,  and 
their  freedom  from  partisan  politics. 

The  problems  of  New  York  State,  faced  by  the  r^ents  in  1880,  are  well  worded  for 
the  United  Statesby  President  Sharpless in  1915:  "The  ciuriculum  of  the  college  is 
based  on  the  work  done  in  the  preparatory  schools.  How  to  t^st  this  preparation  in 
a  way  satisfactory  to  both  school  and  collie  is  one  of  the  unsolved  problems  of  educa- 
tion in  the  United  States."  Again  he  says:  "The  request  in  its  baldest  form  amounts 
to  this:  That  any  subject  seriously  taken  in  school  should  be  accepted  at  its  proper 
valuation  by  the  college,  and  that  simple  graduation  from  a  good  high  school  should 
be  the  only  prerequisite  for  entrance.*' 

The  r^ents'  experience  in  the  solution  of  these  problems  of  professional  and  general 
education  for  New  York  State  is  best  shown  by  an  epitome  which  is  chronological 
between  the  fixed  dates,  1880  and  1915  for  admission  to  the  regents'  professional  or 
licensing  examination  in  medidtie.  (See  Schedule  A  for  details.)  I  give  the  earliest 
and  latest. 

First,  a  general  education  preliminary  to  the  study  of  medicine,  plus  a  professional 
course. 

Seventh,  60  counts — 45  set,  15  selective  (three  sciences  required) — or  a  four-year  high- 
school  certificate,  including  the  set,  selective,  and  required  subjects,  plus  uncondi- 
tional matriculation  in  a  registered  medical  school  providing  six  full-time  professors 
at  adequate  salaries,  plus  a  four-year  professional  education,  plus  an  M.  D.  degree  from 
a  registered  medical  school  or  from  an  accredited  and  r^;istered  medical  school. 

From  this  epitome  the  regents'  influence  and  their  progressive  advancement  of 
professional  requirements  become  apparent.  The  State  must  supervise  the  schools 
and  prescribe  tiie  requisites  for  licensure.  Prescribing  the  minimum  requirements 
by  the  State  carries  with  it  obligations  to  protect  the  institution  as  well  as  Uie  general 
public.  When  the  legislature  amended  the  medical-practice  act  in  1907  and  not  only 
refused  the  osteopaths  a  separate  board  but  consolidated  with  osteopathy  the  three 
existing  medical  boards,  it  placed  upon  the  regents  the  duty  of  justly  and  adequately 
protecting  four  groups  of  schools  chartered  with  legal  rights  and  possessing  property 
interests.  For  example,  there  were  physicians  legally  practicing  in  the  State  that 
had  been  licensed  by  the  eclectic  board  which  met  all  the  requirements  of  law, 
including  the  general  education  preliminary  to  the  study  of  medicine  and  graduation 
from  a  registered  medical  school. 

The  amended  act  provided  for  the  licensing  of  osteopaths  and  the  r^istration  of 
osteopathic  schools,  provided  that  they  meet  the  same  requirements  exacted  of  other 
licensed  physicians  and  other  registered  medical  schools.    Neither  the  legislature  nor 
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the  regents  contemplated  prohibitive  requirements.  They  simply  exacted  minimum 
requirements  of  all  who  would  legally  practice  medicine.  The  economic  law  of 
supply  and  demand  has  made  it  impossible  to  establish  an  osteopathic  school  in  New 
York  and  has  caused  the  attempt  in  a  neighboring  State  to  foil.  But  neither  failure 
warrants  the  suppression  of  the  attempt  Chicago  is  making  to  maintain  an  osteopathic 
school  that  can  be  roistered  as  meeting  all  the  requirements  exacted  of  other  regis- 
tered medical  schools. 

(1)  Supervision. — Supervision  is  authoritative  direction;  it  is  not  inspection,  a 
strict  or  prying  examination;  nor  is  it  surveUlance,  a  close  or  prying  watch;  though 
all  three  are  synonyms  of  oversight,  watchful  care. 

(2)  Visitation. — ^"'Subject  to  the  visitation  of  the  regents"  is  a  phrase  from  the 
original  education  law  that  has  been  incorporated  in  the  charters  granted  by  special 
legislation,  and  the  definition  of  this  term  will  more  clearly  set  forth  its  content  than 
any  description  I  may  give.  "Visitation  is  the  act  of  a  superior  oflScer  who  officially 
visits  a  corporation,  college,  etc.,  to  inspect  the  manner  in  which  it  is  conducted  and 
to  see  that  its  laws  and  regulations  are  observed  and  executed . ' ' 

When  the  question  of  the  relation  of  the  university  to  the  legislature  was  under  dis- 
cussion before  a  constitutional  convention  the  powers  of  a  board  of  visitation  were  set 
forth  in  detail. 

"A  visiting  board  must  look  after  the  execution  of  the  subsidy  as  well  as  of  the 
charter,  and  in  doing  this  can  hardly  foil  to  exert  a  positive  influence  over  the  whole 
system  of  instruction. ' 

"  If  it  does  not  command  or  even  positively  direct,  it  may  make  itself  felt  by  advice, 
which  will  often  be  sought,  and  will  seldom  be    disregarded. 

"A  visiting  board  may  properly  exercise  this  power  under  general  rules.    •    *    * 

"The  powers  and  duties  with  which  a  board  of  visitation  of  the  colleges  and  acade- 
mies of  the  State  should  be  invested  may  be  enumerated: 

(1)  The  exclusive  power  of  incorporating  colleges  and  academies  under  general 
regulations. 

(2)  The  power  to  require  reports,  under  forms  to  be  prescribed  by  the  board. 

(3)  The  power  to  make  special  investigations  as  to  the  affairs  and  condition  of  any 
institution. 

(4)  The  power  of  personal  visitation  by  its  committees  or  officers,  and  of  adopting 
such  measures  as  are  calculated  to  improve  the  character  of  academic  and  collegiate 
education. 

"The  exercise  of  coercive  power  by  such  a  board,  and  the  infliction  of  penalties, 
?rill  seldom  be  required,  nor  would  it  be  salutary." 

In  this  quotation  you  will  observe  the  provision  for  the  regents  rules  and  regulations 
that  have  the  force  of  statute  law  in  this  State;  the  provision  for  reports,  both  annual 
«nd  special;  and  the  provision  for  inspection.  The  provision  for  special  reports  takes 
the  form  of  a  formal  application  for  incorporation  and  for  registration.  The  inspection 
lor  incorporation  and  for  registration  may  be  performed  by  the  regents,  their  committees 
or  officers,  which  lead  to  such  measiu-es  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  board  are  calcufoted 
to  improve  the  character  of  education.  The  judgment  of  the  board  is  a  formal  act 
reached  on  due  deliberation,  and  is  recorded  as  such  in  the  journal  of  regents'  meetings 

Present  te»te.— Whether  New  York  State  has  solved  the  problem  of  testing 
preparation  in  a  way  satisfactory  to  both  the  schools  and  the  colleges  of  the  State, 
time  alone  can  tell.  The  continued  adoption  of  New  York  standards  by  other 
States  and  institutions  seems  fairly  conclusive  evidence  of  the  successful  solution  of 
the  problem.  In  general  tenns,  New  York's  tests  are  institutional  for  promotion, 
evidenced  by  diplomas;  State  for  protection,  evidenced  by  licenses. 

(1)  Elementary. — ^The  evidence  of  the  successful  completion  of  the  test  is  the 
regents'  preliminary  certificate  issued  by  the  assistant  commissioner  for  elementary 
education. 
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(2)  Seccndary,— The  evidence  of  the  succeflBful  completion  of  the  teetB  and  the 
course  is  the  regents'  academic  or  college  preparatory  diploma  issued  by  the  assistant 
commissioner  for  secondary  education.  The  evidence  for  promotion  to  a  higher 
institution  of  arts  and  science  may  be  the  certificates  of  the  secondary  school  prin- 
cipals, the  regents'  diplomas,  or  the  examinations  of  the  higher  institution.  For 
promotion  to  the  professional  schools  of  the  State  a  qualifying  certificate  is  required. 
This  may  be  obtained  by  the  successful  completion  of  an  approved  course  in  a  regis- 
tered secondary  school,  by  regents'  academic  examinations  in  set,  selective  and  re- 
quired subjects,  or  by  school  attendance  supplemented  by  academic  examinations* 
The  qualifying  certificates  are  issued  by  the  assistant  commissioner  for  higher 
education. 

(3)  Higher. — ^The  four-year  college  cotirse,  preceded  by  the  four-year  secondary 
coiirse,  is  pursued  in  the  collies  of  liberal  arts  and  science  for  men,  for  women,  and 
for  both  men  and  women.  Promotion  in  the  higher  institutions  is  based  on  insti- 
tutional tests,  and  graduation  is  evidenced  by  diplomas  certifying  to  the  degrees 
attained,  which  are  issued  by  the  executive  ofiicer.  Protection  is  given  the  higher 
institutions  through  formal  registration  by  the  regents;  protection  is  given  the  public 
by  professional  examinations  prepared,  proctored,  and  certified  by  the  regents. 
Licenses  are  issued  by  the  commissioner  of  education  and  registered  in  the  county 
of  practice. 

Conclusion. — For  convenience  of  reference,  my  conclusions  regarding  State  con- 
trol of  medical  licensure  are  found  in  the  following  abstract: 

AB8TBACT. 

(1)  The  protection  of  the  public  is  properly  a  function  of  government. 

It  is  so  recognized  in  greater  or  lesser  degrees  by  all  Governments  on  the  Western 
Hemiephere; 

One  form  of  this  governmental  protection  is  licensure — the  legal  right  to  practice 
medicine. 

Medical  licensure  has  developed  along  well-defined  lines. 

Governmental  control  first  affects  more  densely  populated  areas. 

Advancing  requirements  affect  institutions  and  practitioners. 

Licensure  increases  general  education  and  professional. 

Its  advance  by  a  State  involves  adjacent  States. 

(2)  Education  jb  the  most  important  factor  in  the  problems  of  public  health. 
American  education  succeeds  in  creating  a  strong,  self-respecting,  well-informed, 

independent,  common  man. 

He  is  slow  to  accept  the  experience  of  others. 

He  tries  out  problems  by  means  that  have  often  failed. 

Because  he  is  sincere  and  honest  and  brave  and  intelligent  he  accomplishes  real 
progress. 

(3)  Under  our  present  forms  education  ties  with  the  State  and  not  with  the  National 
Gov^nment. 

The  University  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Nostrification,  the  acceptance  by  a  university  of  the  diploma  of  another  university 
as  of  equal  value  with  its  own. 

New  York  State  tried  nostrification  iar  a  period  of  years  and  abandoned  it. 

Reciprocity,  the  equality  of  medical  privil^es. 

New  York  indorses  a  license  not  as  a  favor,  but  because  earned  on  equal  or  higher 
requirements. 

National  control  of  medical  practice  impossible. 

As  a  police  measure  it  lies  with  the  State  and  not  with  the  Federal  Government. 

As  a  voluntary  act  it  lacks  the  sanction  of  law. 
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(4)  The  State  must  prescribe  the  minimum  legal  requirements. 
The  institution  should  determine  the  maximum  scholastic. 
Two  definite  lines  of  minimum  educational  requirements. 

A  general  education  preliminary  to  the  study  of  medicine. 

A  professional  education  in  a  medical  school  meeting  minimum  requirements. 

Epitome  of  the  regents*  experience. 

(5)  The  State  must  supervise  the  schools  and  the  tests. 
Visitation. 

The  powers  and  duties  of  the  regents  in  their  visitation  of  the  colleges  and 
academies. 
Regents'  rules  and  regulations  have  the  force  of  statute  law. 
The  judgment  of  the  board  is  a  formal  act. 
Supervision,  authoritative  direction. 
Not  inspection,  a  strict  or  prying  examination. 
Not  surveillance,  a  close  or  prying  xvutch. 
Cooperation  through  the  medical  council. 
Approval  of  State  bo%rd  findings. 
Protection  to  the  schools  and  students. 

(6)  Present  tests:  New  York  has  solved  the  problem  of  tests. 
Institutional  for  promotion;  State  for  protection. 

The  evidence  of  promotion,  the  diploma;  the  State's  protection,  the  license. 

Of  the  eight-year  elementary  course.  State  examination,  the  preliminary. 

Of  the  four-year  secondary  course,  the  regents'  examinations,  the  academic. 

Kegents'  diplomas  admit  to  colleges  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences. 

Regents'  certificates  admit  to  professional  schools. 

Diplomas  evidence  graduation  from  four-year  college  courses  and  the  degree 
attained. 

Licenses  evidence  the  right  to  practice  medicine. 

Schedule  A, — Epitome  of  the  regents'  experience  in  the  advancing  requirements  of 
a  general  education  preliminary  to  the  study  of  medicine  between  1880  and  1915. 

First,  a  general  education  preliminary  to  the  study  of  medicine,  plus  a  professional 
course. 

Second,  regents'  academic  examinations  in  set  subjects,  plus  a  three-year  profes- 
sional course  in  a  registered  school. 

Third,  regents'  academic  examinations  for  45  counts,  plus  a  three-year  professional 
course,  plus  a  medical  degree  from  a  roistered  school. 

Fourth,  45  counts  or  a  three-year  high  school  certificate,  plus  a  three-year  professional 
education,  plus  an  M.  D.  degree  from  a  registered  school. 

Fifth,  60  counts  or  a  four-year  high  school  certificate,  plus  a  four-year  professional 
course,  plus  an  M.  D.  degree  from  a  registered  medical  school  or  from  an  accredited 
medical  school  supplemented  by  at  least  one  year's  resident  study  in  a  registered 
school. 

Sixth,  60  counts — 45  set  and  15  elective  (special  English  examination  required  of 
foreigners),  or  a  four-year  high  school  certificate  including  set  and  selective  subjects, 
plus  a  four-year  professional  education,  plus  an  M.  D.  degree  from  a  registered  medical 
school  or  from  an  accredited  and  a  registered  medical  school. 

Seventh,  60  counts — 45  set  and  15  selective  (three  sciences  required),  or  a  four- 
year  high  school  certificate  including  the  set,  selective  and  required  subjects,  plus 
unconditional  matriculation  in  a  registered  medical  school  providing  six  full-time 
professors  at  adequate  salaries,  plus  a  four-year  professional  education,  plus  an  M.  D. 
degree  from  a  registered  medical  school  or  from  an  accredited  and  registered  medical 
school. 
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The  Chairman.  I  am  sure  that  we  all  have  enjoyed  hearing  this 
paper.    Dr.  Downing's  most  excellent  paper  is  open  for  discussion. 

Mr.  Lambert.  I  agree  with  most  everything  the  speaker  has  said. 
If  Dr.  Downing  can  assure  us  that  the  training  in  osteopathy  is  really 
as  good  as  the  minimiun  requirement  for  other  institutions,  then 
there  is  very  httle  to  be  said. 

Mr.  Downing.  There  have  only  been  five  osteopaths,  I  think, 
admitted  to  practice  in  the  State  of  New  York  imder  the  present 
law  since  1907.  They  were  men  that  came  up  and  took  the  Ucen- 
sure  examination,  showing  that  they  had  the  minimum  require- 
ment so  far  as  the  examination  could  show  it,  and  they  were  from 
schools  that  do  give,  as  nearly  as  we  can  determine,  the  minimum 
requirements.  In  1907  there  were  more  than  150  so-called  osteo- 
paths that  were  refused  Ucenses  because  the  board  would  not  certify 
them,  and  since  1908  I  have  had  to  oppose  80  of  that  150  who  banded 
themselves  together,  and  each  paid  $2  or  $5  to  an  attorney  to  prose- 
cute their  case  in  the  coiuis.  About  three  years  ago  we  finally  settled 
the  matter  forever  and  always  so  far  as  those  80  were  concerned, 
although  the  other  70  never  made  any  effort.  We  simply  went  from 
one  court  to  another  right  to  the  court  of  appeals  and  proved  to 
them  that  they  were  really  not  entitled  to  practice  under  the  law. 
As  far  as  the  State  control  of  osteopathy,  allopathy,  or  homeopathy 
is  concerned  in  the  State  of  New  York,  it  is  absolute.  May  I,  just  for 
the  benefit  of  the  physicians  here,  tell  you  what  I  saw  in  California 
in  this  matter  of  osteopathy  and  how  differently  the  States  imdertake 
to  help  pubUc  health.  A  school  there  claimed  that  it  was  eUgible 
for  registration,  that  it  met  all  of  the  minimum  requirements,  that  it 
has  the  full  equipment,  professors,  and  all  that,  and  that  it  has  a 
four-year  course.  I  did  not  visit  the  school  last  spring  when  I  was 
out  there.  The  result  was  that  some  one  reported  that  I  had  been  on 
the  coast  and  had  ignored  their  appHcation  time  and  time  again,  and 
they  demanded  registration.  I  knew  that  they  could  not  be  regis- 
tered, and  I  went  from  San  Francisco  to  Los  Angeles  purposely  to 
visit  that  school.  They  could  not  be  registered  at  the  very  earUest 
prior  to  1918,  because  they  did  not  meet  the  minimum  educational 
requirement  exacted  by  our  law.  Second,  the  greatest  surprise  to 
me  was  that  they  were  teaching  and  performing  surgical  operations 
and  practicing  every  other  phase  of  medicine  that  is  known  to  the 
medical  profession.  It  was  a  well-equipped  institution  with  good 
laboratories,  good  hospital,  and  all  that.  The  institution  was  well 
equipped  as  far  as  the  facility  for  giving  instruction  was  concerned. 
But  what  startled  me  most  was  when  I  went  into  the  operating  room 
to  see  its  equipment,  to  find  a  boy,  6  years  old,  on  the  table  and  a 
nurse  and  an  osteopathic  assistant  giving  him  ether.  And  I  said: 
**Is  that  allowable  imder  your  law?'*  And  the  man  said,  **Yes; 
certainly  it  is.''     I  said,  '*What  is  going  to  happen  to  us."     He  wa'=' 
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going  to  remove  the  tonsils  of  the  child.  He  wanted  me  to  remain 
and  see  the  operation — see  how  beautifully  this  man  operated — ^but  I 
did  not  have  the  time  to  do  it.  I  really  didn't  have  the  time  as  I 
had  two  other  institutions  to  inspect  in  the  city,  so  I  declined  to 
stay  to  see  it.  The  State  of  Cahfomia  permits  an  osteopath  to 
perform  surgery  of  all  kinds,  major  and  minor  surgery  as  well,  and 
its  law  is,  as  far  as  requirements  are  concerned — educational  require- 
ments— nothing  below  ours. 

Mr.  Lambert.  That  is  not  osteopathy  in  the  New  York  definition. 

Mr.  Downing.  Not  at  aU.  Consequently  my  paper  says  that  the 
State  must  control.  There  are  certain  fundamental  underlying 
principles,  and  we  lay  them  down  there. 

Mr.  Reed.  I  have  been  impressed  with  the  papers  and  discussion 
because  it  confirms  the  conviction  which  I  have  entertained  for  a 
number  of  years  with  respect  to  this  subject.  Practically  the  entire 
diflBculty  in  establishing  any  reasonable  minimum,  uniform  r^ula- 
tion  has  come  from  an  effort  to  translate  some  system  of  therapeutics 
into  the  statute  books.  We  were  very  much  opposed.  Let  us  speak 
with  frankness  and  with  modesty:  we  were  in  possession  of  the  field 
and  challenged  all  oncomers.  The  first  effort  to  establish  so-called 
regular  therapeutics  and  translate  it  into  the  statute  books  occurred 
in  Illinois.  It  was  followed  by  New  York.  The  first  rational  l^ida- 
tion  on  that  subject  occurred  in  the  State  where  there  is  no  denomi- 
nationalism,  where  there  is  no  such  thing  as  homeopathy,  osteopathy, 
allopathy,  or  equally  discouraging  "opathy."  That  happens  to  be 
the  State  of  Alabama,  and  the  State  of  Alabama  was  rational  because 
it  did  exactly  what  the  essayist,  as  I  imderstand  the  essayist,  recom- 
mended. It  insisted  upon  a  familiarity  with  the  fundamental 
knowledge  of  medicine:  fundamental  physiology,  chemistry,  bacterio- 
logy, surgery,  and  obstetrics.  It  pays  no  attention  to  therapeutics. 
It  never  enforces  an  examination  in  therapeutics  of  any  kind.  It 
proceeded  on  the  theory  that  the  individual  who  had  taken  a  course 
of  instruction  covering  these  and  similar  subjects  had  thereby 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  them,  and  Jbhat  those  subsidiary  questions 
might  be  left  to  his  judgment  and  discretion.  What  has  been  the 
result?  There  is  no  "path"  in  Alabama.  There  is  no  denomina- 
tionalism  in  medicine  in  Alabama.  And  they  have  taken  up  that 
same  subject  in  Colorado  and  are  carrying  it  out. 

When  we  get  to  that  point  we  will  stop  the  multiplication  of  special 
examining  boards  and  we  will  leave  these  questions  to  the  schools, 
insisting  simply  upon  the  essential  knowledge  a  candidate  needs, 
knowledge  that  is  essentially  fundamental,  and  that  ought  to  be 
possessed  by  every  individual  who  approaches  the  problem  of  treat- 
ing disease.  I  think  the  position  taken  by  the  essayist  with  respect 
to  the  horrible  example  of  osteopathy  is  good.    The  whole  country 
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is  full  of  such  examples.  But  under  the  influence  of  State  super* 
vision  and  imder  the  influence  of  what  is  far  more  pertinent  than 
State  superrision,  namely,  the  influence  of  an  enlightened  public 
opinion — ^that  is  the  whip  and  lash  that  does  the  busmess — I  say 
under  such  influences  all  these  schools  of  irresponsibles,  illogical  in 
their  conception,  unscientific  in  their  methods,  have  been  whipped 
into  some  Idnd  of  form  imtil  they  are  doing  some  kind  of  good  work* 
A  gentleman  once  came  into  my  office  from  quite  a  distance  and 
brought  a  very  interesting  case.  He  gave  me  the  history  of  the  case 
and  said:  ''It  is  something  that  I  really  can  not  classify."  He 
stated  that  he  had  had  consultations  on  this  question  and  had  been 
unable  to  get  at  it.  We  went  over  the  entire  case  in  my  office,  and 
he  told  me  all  about  it  and  that  he  had  fotmd  thus  and  so  to  be  true* 
The  consultant  that  brought  the  case  to  me  was  an  osteopath.  That 
is  a  different  type  of  man.  That  would  occasion  a  different  kind  of  a 
protest,  because  by  taking  this  man  into  consultation  I  perpetrated 
the  crime  of  conferring  with  an  intelligent  osteopath.  Now  I  believe 
that  the  need  to-day  is  to  enforce  a  minimum  requirement  and  stop 
trying  to  write  yoiur  therapeutics  in  the  statute  books.  Get  your 
foundatioD  laid  on  that  and  everything  follows  without  the  slightest 
difficulty. 

Mr.  Downing.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to  say  that  that  is  just 
the  pnciice  in  New  York.  We  have  no  osteopathic  board;  we 
have  no  homeopathic  board ;  we  have  no  allopathic  board.  We  have 
a  board  of  medical  examiners,  and  every  man  and  woman  who  wants 
to  practice  in  the  State  of  New  York  must  take  the  identical  exanw 
ination.  We  do  not  know,  unless  we  consult  the  appUcation  blank 
of  the  candidate  for  admission  to  the  Ucensing  examination,  what 
school  he  has  attended  or  anything  connected  with  him,  but  we  have 
to  know  that  imder  the  law  he  has  had  satisfactory  courses  in  four 
different  calendar  years,  each  coiuse  being  not  less  than  so  many 
months,  and  that  before  he  began  the  study  of  medicine  at  all  he  had 
at  least  a  high-school  education  and  a  year  in  physics,  chemistry, 
and  biology.  When  I  said  there  had  been  only  five  or  seven  osteo 
paths,  it  was  merely  because  that  nimiber  had  happened  to  come  to 
my  notice  who  wanted  a  D.  0.  degree  instead  of  an  M.  D.  When  we 
came  to  issue  the  licenses  we  foimd  from  the  application  blanks  that 
they  were  graduates  of  a  certain  school,  and  consequently  they  got 
a  D.  O.  degree  instead  of  an  M.  D.,  and  the  State  has  arrived  at  that 
control.  We  haven't  any  examination  in  therapeutics,  and  we 
haven't  had  since  1907. 

The  Chairkan.  The  next  paper  is  '^The  development  of  a  fifth 
year  in  medical  education  in  the  United  States,"  by  Dr.  Samuel  W. 
Lambert,  of  New  York. 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  A  FIFTH  YEAR  IN  MEDICAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES. 

By  SAMUEL  W.  LAMBERT, 

Dean  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  old  proprietary  medical  school  of  35  years  ago  in  this  country  taught  medicine 
very  badly  as  viewed  by  modern  standards.  There  was  no  attempt  even  to  demon- 
strate the  foundation  sciences  in  laboratories  which,  except  for  the  diBsecting  room 
and  the  study  of  autopsy  material,  scarcely  existed.  Chemistry  and  physicdogy  were 
taught  in  lecture  rooms  only,  while  bacteriology  and  pharmacology  were  not  even 
discovered .  That  physicians  and  surgeons  of  any  ability  were  trained  at  all  was  due 
entirely  to  the  presence  on  the  teaching  faculties  of  great  personalties  who  dominated 
by  their  precept  and  their  example  the  fields  of  clinical  medicine  and  clinical  surgery. 
Those  early  schools  taught  the  theory  and  the  practice  of  medical  and  surgical  art 
well,  so  far  as  they  could  be  taught  in  the  lecture  room  and  at  the  bedside  in  hospital 
wards.  A  fixed  and  graded  course  of  instruction  of  three  years'  duration  was  gen- 
erally adopted  about  1886  coincident  with  the  development  and  addition  of  labora- 
tories for  teaching  the  basal  sciences  of  physiology,  bacteriology,  histology,  physiolog- 
ical chemistry  and  pharmacology.  The  course  was  increased  to  four  years  in  most 
schools  in  the  early  nineties,  at  which  time  the  great  modem  development  in  the 
specialties  of  medicine  was  added  to  the  curriculum.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the 
chief  objectives  of  a  medical  education,  general  medicine  and  general  surgery,  remained 
nearly  stationaiy  so  far  as  methods  and  time  allotted  to  them  are  concerned  until  they 
came  to  represent  a  minor  portion  of  the  curriculum  in  most  medical  schools. 

About  five  years  ago  many  schools  began  to  realize  this  anomalous  condition,  and 
in  order  to  return  to  the  more  normal  conditions  existing  before  the  invention  of 
surgical  specialties,  these  fundamental  clinical  subjects  were  placed  again  in  a  proper 
relation  to  the  rest  of  the  work  of  medical  education.  In  conjunction  with  this 
reform  a  more  intimate  relationship  with  the  general  wards  of  the  hospitals  has  been 
added  to  the  medical  curriculum  and  the  system  of  clinical  clerkships  based  upon  the 
"English  plan  has  been  developed  in  many  schools.  It  is  not  fair  to  criticize  the 
amount  of  time  devoted  in  the  presei^t  four-year  course  to  either  the  basal  laboratory 
sciences  or  to  the  various  specialties  of  medicine  or  to  the  fundamental  clinical 
branches,  while  the  total  time  needed  to  fulfil  the  requirements  established  by  the 
universities  and  in  some  States  by  the  mt^ical  practice  acts  demands  of  medical 
students  a  greater  amount  of  time  than  it  is  Possible  for  them  to  devote  to  their  educa-  • 
tion  without  incurring  a  really  measurable  menace  to  their  health.  The  requirement 
of  4,000  hours  of  classroom  work  divided  into  i*»uj.  annual  courses  of  30  weeks  each 
amounts  to  more  than  six  hours  a  day.  In  some  i^niversitiee  the  requirement  exceeds 
this  minimum,  which  has  been  fixed  by  the  law  oi  several  States.  If  the  content  of 
the  science  of  medicine  requires  such  a  devoted  apprenticeship  from  its  followers,  it 
is  fair  to  conclude  that  the  four-year  course  has  b^ome  inadequate  to  meet  the 
demands  for  a  curriculum  which  shall  teach  medicine  adequately  on  modem  lines 

Medical  education  has  reached  this  stage  of  its  develoDment  under  the  influence  of 
several  governing  agencies.  The  medical  schools  themselreg  have  come  laigely  under 
imiversity  control  and  these  schools  of  high  grade  have  beek  the  most  potent  foctor  in 
improving  medical  education  both  by  raising  the  prelimiiary  standards  and  by 
improving  the  methods  of  instruction  and  the  facilities  for  educatnn  within  the  schools 
themselves.  A  second  factor  of  equal  importance  and  of  the  gre«*<«t  possible  im- 
portance in  reducing  the  number  of  the  low-grade  schools  which  have  existed  in  the 
United  States,  has  been  the  council  on  medical  education  of  the  Amercan  Medical 
Association  under  the  leadership  of  its  chairman.  Dr.  Arthur  Dean^evan.  This 
body  has  held  annual  conventions  diuing  the  past  11  years  and  hail>een  the  most 
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active  ag^it  in  the  elimination  of  low-grade  schools  and  ii>  the  struggle  for  higher 
standards  in  medical  education.  The  work  of  this  council  was  ably  seconded  by  the 
report  of  the  Cam^e  Foundation  for  the  Improvement  of  Teaching,  issued  in  1911. 
The  third  factor  for  the  improvement  of  medical  education  has  been  found  in  the  State 
Boards  of  Licensure. 

The  work  of  these  three  bodies  have  usually  been  in  harmony,  but  the  most  recent 
development  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  State  boards  were  pulling  somewhat 
apart  from  the  schools,  and  from  the  general  profession  as  represented  by  the  council 
on  medical  education.  There  seems  to  have  arisen  a  sort  of  rivalry  between  various 
State  examining  boards  to  place  their  particular  State  on  a  somewhat  higher  plane  of 
education  and  requirement  for  licensure  than  is  the  practice  in  other  States.  As  long 
as  the  State  legislature?  followed  the  lead  of  the  council  on  medical  education  and  pre- 
scribed the  methods  of  examination  and  qualifications  of  preliminary  education,  no 
special  harm  was  done,  but  when  various  States  began  to  prescribe  the  curriculum  that 
should  be  taught  in  the  universities  their  action  gave  rise  to  endless  difficulty  and  they 
were  usurping  functions  which  might  more  properly  have  been  left  to  the  universities. 
The  recognition  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  present  four-year  curriculum  to  give  a  com- 
petent medical  education  without  detriment  to  the  health  of  the  medical  student  is 
primarily  a  university  and  not  a  State  matter.  Nevertheless  various  state  legislatures 
imve  empowered  their  boards  o{  medical  examiners  to  correct  this  error  in  modem 
medical  education  by  prescribing  a  year's  hoepital  practice  upon  the  house  staff  of 
some  approved  hospital  as  a  prereqtusite  for  admission  to  licensure  examinations.  By 
this  action  these  States  have  removed  a  year  of  necessary  training  from  the  control  of 
the  schools  of  medicine  and  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  hospital  boards,  which,  in  the 
past,  have  been  more  concerned  with  the  care  of  their  patients  than  with  developing 
the  educational  opportunities  that  are  inherent  in  every  hospital  service.  It  would 
seem  to  be  an  amusing  paradox  if  it  were  not  really  a  serious  matter,  that  any  State 
should  require  a  year's  practice  of  a  prospective  ph3rsician  before  admitting  that 
physician  to  an  examination  to  test  his  fitness  to  perform  the  work  of  administering  to 
patients  in  medicine  and  surgery.  Several  tmiversities  have  followed  blindly  the 
State  examining  boards  in  requiring  a  year's  practice  in  some  recognized  hospital  as  a 
prerequisite  to  receiving  their  degree  of  M.  D.  It  would  seem  that  such  action  of 
accepting  a  year's  work  without  university  control  other  than  a  moro  or  less  thorough 
examination  of  the  hospitalB  involved  is  a  bad  educational  procedure. 

The  necessity  for  adding  a  fifth  year  to  the  present  four-year  medical  course  is 
undoubtedly  granted  by  all  students  of  medical  education,  but  such  a  year  when 
added  should  remain  under  imi  versity  control  and  should  result  in  a  relief  to  the  crowd- 
ing of  the  present  curriculum.  The  student  in  his  added  fifth  year  should  receive 
\mder  the  supervision  of  university  officials  the  equivalent  of  the  last  of  the  two  years 
of  a  hospital  int«meship  as  at  present  administered  and  not  merely  the  ordinary  first 
year  as  now  made  up  in  most  hospitals,  entiroly  of  laboratory  and  subordinate  work 
without  responsibility .  This  fifth  year  should  give  the  student  of  medicine  in  addition 
to  a  year  of  clinical  work  and  training  in  hospital  practice,  an  extension  of  his  oppor- 
tunity for  training  both  in  the  laboratory  subjects  in  the  first  years  of  his  course  and 
also  in  the  specialties  of  medicine  during  the  second  two  years.  Finally,  and  of  great 
importance,  this  proposed  extension  of  time  in  the  curriculum  should  secure  to  the 
student  a  certain  amount  of  leisure  during  his  whole  course  in  medical  education  to 
be  devoted  to  reading  outside  of  the  regular  curriculimi.  The  recent  graduate  in 
medicine  should  receive  in  a  properly  organized  five-year  course  of  study  an  oppor- 
tunity to  assimilate  a  broad  view  of  the  whole  field  of  the  practice  of  medicine. 

The  organization  of  a  proper  fifth  year  should  not  be  left  to  the  control  of  State  boards 
and  hospital  authorities.  Under  such  a  system  the  hospital  interne  never  has  received 
and  will  not  receive  an  experience  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  time  expended  in 
a  year's  service.    It  is  not  possible  at  present  for  a  State  board  to  have  any  but  a 
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perfunctory  control  over  the  managers  of  privately  endowed  hospitals  and  there  do  not 
exist  at  the  present  time  a  sufficient  number  of  State  and  municipal  hospitals  to  care 
for  the  annual  additions  to  the  number  of  medical  graduates.  The  present  system  ol  a 
graded  interne  service  controlled  by  a  rotating  visiting  service  has  resulted  in  a  tra- 
dition that  the  interne  house  officer  is  the  head  of  his  wards  and  has  prevented  the 
development  of  a  system  of  continuous  influence  because  controlled  by  the  rotating 
visiting  physicians  and  surgeons.  The  limit  in  time  of  sei^ce  both  for  the  interne 
and  for  the  attending  staffs  has  failed  tp  build  up  any  permanent  organisation.  It  is  a 
notorious  fact  that  during  the  first  of  the  usual  two-year  service  as  a  hospital  interne  the 
recent  graduate  gives  to  the  institution  much  more  than  he  receives  except  in  the  very 
best  organized  hospitals.  During  this  year  imder  the  present  arrangement  the  interne 
does  a  maximum  amount  of  drudgery  in  the  laboratory  in  return  for  a  minimum 
amoimt  of  instruction  and  experience.  He  accomplishes  really  no  advanced  worik  in 
the  diagnostic  and  therapeutic  study  of  disease.  This  part  of  his  hospital  course  is 
secured  by  him  as  an  interne  only  during  the  last  half  of  an  18  or  24  months'  service. 
The  exceptional  hospitals  to  which  this  criticism  does  not  apply  are  those  institutions 
which  are  connected  either  directly  or  indirectly  with  medical  colleges  and  in  whose 
wards  active  clinical  teaching  is  carried  on. 

It  is  not  possible  that  any  State  classification  of  hospitals  based  upon  the  number 
of  beds,  laboratory  facihties,  library  plant,  and  similar  criteria,  will  ever  be  able  to 
hold  the  management  of  an  institution  in  the  first  rank  of  educational  progress  unices 
there  is  instilled  through  the  whole  institution  that  spirit  of  scientific  thought  and 
study  which  can  come  only  from  a  daily  accountability  to  a  group  of  eager  students. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  hospitals  which  are  most  completely  under  university 
control  will  offer  the  best  service  for  medical  and  surgical  internes  and  it  is  an  equally 
logical  conclusion  that  if  the  training  and  work  of  the  hospital  interne  himself  is  to 
be  used  as  a  means  of  education  that  work  from  beginning  to  end  must  be  also  under 
university  control. 

The  educational  advantages  which  will  follow  from  the  addition  of  a  properly 
organized  fifth  year  will  consist  in  an  opportunity  to  remove  from  the  first  two  years 
of  the  medical  course  all  clinical  work  and  to  permit  the  student  during  those  two 
years  to  devote  himself  to  a  laboratory  training  and  theoretical  study  of  the  funda- 
mental sciences  which  underlie  medicine.  In  this  way  only  can  the  student  secure  a 
sufficient  time  to  learn  the  necessary  parts  of  those  fundamental  sciences  ^diich  have 
so  enormously  increased  during  the  past  10  years. 

A  second  advantage  to  be  secured  is  the  opportunity  for  extending  the  time  to  be 
devoted  to  training  in  medical  specialties.  Even  in  a  five-year  course,  however, 
no  attempt  should  be  made  to  do  more  than  give  the  graduate  in  medicine  a  knowledge 
of  the  principal  pathological  conditions  which  occur  in  the  organs  of  special  sense  and 
in  the  special  functions  which  are  grouped  under  the  heading  of  medical  specialties. 
He  should  be  trained  to  recognize  the  normal  condition  of  those  special  organs 
and  systems  and  to  recognize  variations  from  the  condition  of  health.  In  no  sense 
should  the  attempt  be  made  to  make  the  recent  graduate  of  medicine  a  thoroughly 
trained  man  in  any  single  one  of  the  specialties  of  medicine.  The  time  to  be  devoted 
to  the  student's  training  in  special  clinical  subjects  should  be  limited  to  a  necessary 
proportion  of  the  third  and  fourth  years  of  the  curriculum. 

The  third  advantage  to  be  secured  will  be  the  devotion  of  parts  of  his  second  and 
third  year  to  mastering  all  the  methods  of  diagnosis  which  are  applicable  to  the  study 
of  the  problems  of  surgery  and  internal  medicine  in  order  that  finally  in  his  fifth  year 
he  may  devote  under  proper  instruction  and  oversight,  his  whole  time  to  clinical  work 
in  the  hospital  wards  devoted  to  these  two  great  branches  of  medicine,  which  must  in 
the  last  analysis  prove  the  life  work  of  the  vast  majority  of  medical  men. 

In  developing  this  fifth  year  it  is  important  that  time  Should  be  saved  the  student 
throughout  the  whole  course  for  leisure  in  which  to  devote  himself  to  collateral  reading 
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upon  the  special  clinical  cases  and  the  scientific  facts  which  come  within  his  daily 
observation.  In  order  to  carry  out  such  an  organization  it  is  necessary  to  reorganize 
the  great  majority  of  American  hospitals.  The  old  time  rotating  service  for  the 
attending  staff  which  has  begun  to  disappear,  must  be  abolished  entirely.  If  the 
hospital  is  large  enough  it  is  better  to  place  two  men  in  continuous  charge  of  half  as 
many  beds  than  to  allow  those  same  two  men  to  alternate  on  twice  the  number  for 
periods  ci  service  of  six  months  each.  The  single-headed  continuous  service  is 
absolutely  essential  in  any  hospital  where  a  consistent  system  of  education  is  to  be 
developed.  The  second  change  consists  in  abolishing  the  old  American  ideal  of  a 
rotating  house  staff  service  in  either  three  or  four  grades  each  of  four  to  six  months' 
duration  during  a  period  of  from  16  to  24  months.  In  place  of  this  there  must  be 
established  a  resident  interne  staff,  who  shall  hold  their  positions  at  the  pleasure  of 
their  superior  medical  officers  for  indeterminate  periods.  Between  the  head  of  such 
a  service  and  his  resident  staff  officers  there  should  be  appointed  a  sufficient  number 
of  associates  and  assistants,  who  should  also  be  on  continuous  service  except  for 
absences  due  to  necessary  vacations. 

Finally  there  should  be  added  to  the  resident  staff  a  number  of  fifth-year  medical 
students  as  clinical  clerks.  The  work  of  these  clinical  clerks  should  be  carefully 
supervised  by  the  resident  staff  and  assistant  attending  physicians  and  should  form  an 
integral  part  of  the  hospital  routine.  The  clinical  clerks  should  not  be  an  extra 
burden  to  the  service,  but  their  work  should  count  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  routine 
work.  If  possible,  these  student  clerks  should  reside  in  the  hospital  and,  of  course, 
should  be  subject  to  all  the  rules  of  hospital  discipline.  The  term  of  service  for  such 
student  internes  can  not  be  organized  on  the  usual  college  year  of  eight  months 
durati<m  and  four  months  vacation.  But,  on  the  contrary,  the  term  must  be  a  full 
year  of  12  months  without  vacation.  During  such  a  fifth  year  the  individual  student 
flhould  have  his  service  so  divided  that  he  would  spend  one-third  of  it  on  internal 
medicine,  one-third  of  it  on  general  surgery,  and  one-third  might  be  divided  in 
similar  ward  work  on  such  medical  specialties  as  diseases  of  children  and  neurology, 
and  on  the  surgical  specialties  of  gynecology  and  urology. 

The  organization  of  hospitals  which  might  be  utilized  for  this  sort  of  educational 
work  is  of  two  kinds.  Ei^er  they  are  directly  owned  and  controlled  by  the  univer- 
sities themselves,  which  at  the  present  time  is  unusual,  or  if  they  are  classified  as 
extramural  hospitals  the  control  of  the  personnel  of  the  attending  and  resident  staff 
and  the  control  of  the  wards  for  teaching  purposes  should  lie  absolutely  within  the 
power  of  the  university.  One  of  the  great  problems  which  is  being  solved  in  several 
ways  by  the  universities  of  the  United  States  is  the  bringing  under  the  control  of  these 
educational  bodies  the  many  well-organized  and  well-endowed  private  hospitals 
of  the  country.  A  beginning  has  been  made  in  many  places,  but  the  relation  of  some 
of  the  best  medical  schools  of  the  country  to  the  hospitals  in  which  they  now  enjoy 
their  teaching  facilities  in  clinical  branches  still  leaves  something  to  be  desired  so  far 
•s  permanency  and  completeness  of  organization  are  concerned. 

Probably  in  no  such  case  has  the  perfect  plan  been  formulated  as  yet.  The  ideal 
arrangement  that  the  university  shall  own  and  operate  its  own  hospitals  demands 
too  great  an  endowment  to  warrant  any  attempt  for  a  general  adoption.  New  funds 
ire  needed  by  every  univefsity  to-day  to  improve  both  the .  educational  and  the 
research  features  of  the  scientific  as  well  as  the  clinical  departments  of  its  school  of 
medidne.  And  it  would  seem  too  great  a  task  to  add  to  the  search  for  these  funds  at 
the  same  time  an  endeavor  to  seciure  a  plant  and  sufficient  endowment  to  provide 
hospital  fadlitiee  while  in  every  university  town  thero  already  exists  one  or  more 
hoqiitals  which  are  well  supported  and  in  which  medical  education  has  been  neglected 
by  precept  and  tradition  for  many  years.  That  the  universities  need  these  unused 
educalioiial  opportunities  bebnging  to  their  neighbor,  the  hospitals,  is  perhaps  self- 
evident.    It  oug^t  to  be  equally  appreciated  that  the  hospitals  need  in  their  services 
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the  scientifically  trained  teachers  of  the  university  to  serve  them  as  physicians  and 
surgeons.  This  fact  is  evident  to  all  concerned  in  the  management  of  those  hospitals 
which  have  made  proper  alliances  with  university  schools  of  medicine,  to  the  trusteee, 
to  the  lay  officials  and  the  trained  nurses,  to  the  general  public,  and  last,  and  really 
the  most  enthusiastic  of  all,  to  the  patients  in  the  wards.  The  question  to  be  decided 
in  each  locality  is,  Can  the  local  hospitals  which  are  already  in  existence  be  utilized 
in  medical  education  to  the  same  advantage  as  would  result  from  the  building  and 
ownership  of  a  hospital  by  the  university?  The  answer  is  yes,  provided  that  the  con- 
trol of  the  medical  appointments  and  the  organization  of  medical  education  in  the 
hospital  rest  absolutely  in  the  universities. 

Two  problems  are  presented  to  any  university  which  wishes  to  form  an  alliance 
with  an  existing  hospital;  first  to  educate  the  hospital  trustees  that  medical  education 
will  benefit  the  hospital  and  that  the  patients  will  be  better  cared  for  by  university 
control  of  the  wards  than  by  any  other  system;  that  the  hospital,  in  other  words,  needs 
for  its  best  development  the  service  of  university  professors,  of  the  many  assistant 
teachers,  of  the  medical  students,  and  also  needs  for  its  patients  the  access  to  the 
college  laboratories.  When  this  has  been  accomplished  the  second  problem  will  be 
met  in  the  need  for  formulating  a  contract  of  alliance  between  the  two  corporations — 
university  and  hospital.  This  has  never  been  done  twice  in  exactly  the  same  way, 
and  in  this  paper  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  indicate  the  objectives  for  which  both 
institutions  should  work.  It  is  fully  believed  that  there  exists  no  antagonism  in  the 
aims  of  both,  but  that  the  real  interests  of  both  are  identical.  When  such  an  organiza- 
tion as  is  here  outlined  has  been  accomplished  the  course  in  medicine  given  in  American 
universities  will  be  second  to  none  in  point  of  completeness  and  thoroughness  of 
execution  as  compared  with  that  of  any  country.  The  excellent  work  in  the  teaching 
of  the  laboratory  branches  which  has  already  been  developed  to  so  high  a  plane  will 
then  be  equaled  by  the  clinical  teaching  in  the  practical  hospital  branches  and 
American  medicine  shall  h^ve  been  placed  on  a  higher  plane  than  ever  before. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  paper  treats  of  the  teaching  of  tropical 
medicine,  and  is  by  Dr.   Rafael  Gonz&lez-Rincones,   of  Venezuela. 


CONYENIENaA  DE  CREAR  LA  ESCUELA  AMERICANA  DE  PATOLOGIA 
TROPICAL  EN  UNA  DE  LAS  NACIONES  DEL  SUR— ESTUDIO  DE  LA 
MEDICINA  TROPICAL  EN  EUROPA  ANTES  DE  LA  GUERRA.— ESTUDIO 
DE  LA  MEDICINA  TROPICAL  EN  AMfiRICA.— LA  ESCUELA  AMERI- 
CANA  DE  MEDICINA  TROPICAL.  — SU  OBJETO,  IMPORTANCU  Y 
OPORTUNIDAD. 

Por  RAFAEL  GONZALEZ-RINCONES, 

Profesor  de  la  Facultad  de  Medicina  de  CaracaSy  Venezuela. 

Mi  compatriota,  el  Sr.  Key  Ayala,  ha  tratado  el  tema  del  intercambio  de  profesores 
y  alumnos  con  Venezuela  de  una  manera  general  en  la  Secci6n  IV. 

Por  lo  que  respecta  a  la  medicina  tropical,  el  intercambio  de  profesores  y  alumnos 
tendrfa  que  circunscribirse,  naturalmente,  a  las  Reptiblicas  donde  hubiere  enfermos 
repatnados  en  ntimero  suficiente,  o  una  coleccidn  variada  de  cases  aut6ctonos.  El 
establecimiento  de  la  ensefianza  de  la  medicina  tropical  en  cualquiera  de  los  palses  de 
America  tropezaria  con  menos  dificultades  de  orden  nosocomial  que  las  que  han  enter- 
pecido  a  voces  el  desarrollo  de  las  escuelas  de  Burdeos,  Londres,  Liverpool,  Hambuigo 
y  Paris,  que  s61o  cuentan  para  las  demostraciones  prdcticas  y  la  ensefianza  elf nica  con 
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lo6  hombres  que  regreean  enfermos  de  las  colonlas  y  con  el  material  que  reciben  de 
loe  correspontiales  encaigados  de  expediciones  cientfficas  especiales. 

Hoy,  mis  que  nunca,  dado  el  incremento  del  comercio,  se  hace  sentir  la  necesidad 
de  la  instrucci6n  tunica  en  enfermedades  del  Tr<5pico  para  las  nuevas  generaciones 
m^dicas  y  veterinarias;  instruccidn  que  las  anteriores  iban  a  buacar  a  Europa,  como 
podi&  verlo  quien  hojee  los  boletines  de  las  sociedades  de  medicina  tropical  ya  enu- 
meradas;  por  fuerza  de  las  actuales  circunstancias,  las  facilidades  de  aprender  en 
dichos  centroe  se  ban  restringido  considerablemente,  pues  todos  se  hallan  en  pafses 
beligerantes.  Para  el  progreso  de  nuestra  medicina  tropical  no  se  puede  tampoco 
oontar  con  la  influencia  ben^fica  de  expediciones,  como  las  de  Marchoux  y  Salimbeni^ 
Blanch ard  y  Bnimpt,  Harald  Siedelin  o  Andrew  Balfour,  por  ahora.  El  proyecto 
que  estuvo  por  realizarse  en  1914,  del  establecimiento  de  loe  laboratories  flotantes 
'Wellcome,'  anilogoe  a  los  del  Nilo,  en  los  rios  de  America  tropical,  ha  sido  aplazado 
indefinidamente  en  vista  del  actual  conflicto. 

S61o  podemoe  contar  con  nuestros  propios  medios  y  es  preciso,  urgente  y  patri6tico 
atender  a  la  necesidad  eefialada,  agnipando  los  recursos  de  todos,  para  provecho  de 
todos.  Por  mi  parte,  me  siento  feliz  al  poder  hacer  estas  apreciaciones  ante  un  Con- 
greso  como  ^te,  cuyos  distinguidos  miembroe,  a  no  dudarlo,  llevardn  la  idea  de  la 
cooperaci6n  panamericana  para  el  estudio  de  la  medicina  tropical,  a  sus  respectivos 
paisee,  con  el  fin  de  ver  c6mo  se  podria  llegar  a  un  resultado  prdctico  en  este  sentido. 

Hace  ya  algtin  tiempo  que  he  venido  ocupdndome  del  asunto,  el  cual  me  parece 
trascendental.  En  1910,  el  Profesor  Landousy,  decano  de  la  Facultad  de  Paris,  y 
con  motive  del  banquete  anual  del  Institute  de  Medicina  Colonial,  en  un  discurso^ 
el  cual  tuve  el  honor  de  responder,  en  nombre  de  mis  compafieroe  de  promoci6n^ 
latinoameiicanos,  que  eran  muy  numerosos,  sintetiz6  magistralmente  la  influencia 
que  habfan  tenido  en  la  colonizaci6n  de  loe  palses  c&lidos  los  modemos  descubrimientoa 
de  la  medicina  tropical.  Pero  aunque  hay  muchas  enfermedades  comunes  a  todoe 
los  paises  tropicales,  no  ee  lo  mismo  la  patologia  del  Africa  que  la  de  la  India,  Indo- 
Ohina,  America  intertropical  o  del  Norte  de  Australia,  por  ejemplo;  como  adem^, 
hay  muchos  problemae  americanos  que  s61o  se  pueden  resolver  in  situ,  propuse  en 
un  peduSdico  de  Caracas  despu^  de  comentar  las  ideas  emitidas  por  el  Profesor 
Landouzy,  que  se  fundara  una  escuela  de  medicina  tropical  en  uno  de  loe  palses  de 
Oentio  o  Sud-Am^ca  para  completar  la  educaci6n  tunica  de  los  m^icoe  que  ejercen 
en  la  zona  ddida,  quienes  son,  en  sintesLs,  los  encargados  de  preceder,  acompafiar  y 
seguir  las  corrientes  inmigratonas,  las  empresas  explotadoras  y  las  expediciones 
militaree  en  los  dominios  que  "  el  Sol  enamorado  circunscribe,  * '  que  cant6  Andres  Bello. 

La  oportunidad  tan  propicia  que  se  me  presenta  de  abogar  nuevamente  por  esta  idea, 
ante  los  honorables  delegados  de  este  gran  Congreso;  la  anormal  situacidn  en  que  se 
halla  la  medicina  tropical  en  virtud  de  la  guerra  europea  y  la  cordial  manife6taci6n  de 
confratemidad  americana  a  que  tengo  el  inolvidable  honor  de  asistir,  me  animan  a 
opinar  que  en  case  de  que  tocara  a  Caracas  la  envidiable  elecci6n  de  ser  el  asiento 
de  la  Escuela  Americana  de  Medicina  Tropical,  el  Gobiemo  de  mi  pais,  que  est& 
haciendo  un  vigoroso  esfuerzo  para  el  adelanto  de  la  instruccidn  m^dica,  secundaria, 
en  la  medida  de  sus  recursos,  la  realizaci6n  del  proyecto.  Tanto  el  Preddente,. 
como  el  Ministro  de  Instrucci6n  Ptiblica  se  interesan  mucho  por  las  cuestiones  de 
medicina  y  veterinaria,  que  tienen  tan  grande  importanda  para  el  desarrollo  econdmico 
de  la  Naci6n.  (El  autor  quisiera  que  se  elija  Caracas  como  asiento  de  la  nueva  Escuela 
Americana  de  Medicina  Tropical.) 

Caracas  ee  una  ciudad  de  clima  agradable,  posee  lin  hospital  modemo,  donde  llegan 
loe  enfermos  de  toda  Venezuela  y  de  los  paises  .vecinos;  se  acaba  de  construir  alU 
un  edificio  especial  para  la  antigua  facultad  de  medicina  que  se  hallaba  enclaustrada 
en  laUniversidad  Real  y  Pontificia  de  Santiago  de  L^n,  con  laboratorios  y  anfiteatros^ 
adyacente  al  Hospital  Vargas.  Hay  adem^  la  ventaja  de  que  a  su  alrededor  queda 
suficiente  terrene  para  las  ampliaciones  que  se  vayan  neceaitando.    Por  mi  parte 
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63toy  8Qg;uro  de  que  todos  mis  colegas  acogerfan  con  el  mayor  placer  a  los  maestro  8 
quefueran  a  ensefiar  y  a  aprender,  brind&ndoles  toda  clase  de  faciUdades,  si  se  logr&ra 
que  los  QobiemoB  de  las  Americas  secundaran,  con  los  recursos  indispensables,  el 
establecimiento  de  la  *'E^uela  Americana  de  Patologia  Tropical." 

Machos  problemas  importantes  seriaii  resueltos  por  los  trabajadores  que  asf  se 
agniparfan.  En  apoyo  de  este  aserto,  me  permito  recomendar  la  lectura  del  artfcalo 
de  Andrew  Balfour,  C.  M.  G.,  M.  D.,  titulado  ''  Tropical  Problems  in  the  New  World," 
publicado  en  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Tropical  Medicine,  de  Londree,  enero  de 
1915,  el  cual  me  permito  dejar  en  la  biblioteca,  a  la  disposicidn  de  mis  honorablee 
col^gas. 

The  Chairman.  Dr.  Gbnzales-Rincones's  timely  paper  on  a  subject 
which  interests  ns  in  America  highly,  **  A  study  of  tropical  diseases,' ' 
is  open  for  discussion. 

Mr.  Babnbs.  I  am  very  much  pleased  to  note  that  we  are  rising  to 
the  understanding  that  zoology  is  of  some  importance  to  the  medical 
man.  I  have  heard  bacteriology,  but  not  zoology.  You  will  remem- 
ber that  several  mornings  ago  I  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  I 
believed  that  zoology  had  already  displaced  bacteriology;  and  in  the 
study  of  tropical  medicine,  which  is  largely  a  zoological  problem, 
knowledge  of  zoology  is  of  material  assistance.  I  find  that  what  are 
known  as  tropical  diseases  are  in  a  very  great  measure  distributed 
all  over  the  globe.  I  would  hke  to  see  zoology  get  its  due  portion  of 
credit  from  the  medical  fraternity;  and  I  think  there  is  no  question 
but  that,  as  time  goes  along,  it  will  demand  its  own  position  in  this 
field  of  tropical  medicine  I  am  very  greatly  pleased  that  our  friends 
to  the  South  are  doing  such  splendid  work  and  are  realizing  the  great 
importance  of  zoology. 

The  Chairman.  I  might  say,  in  reply  to  Dr.  Barnes's  remarks, 
that  we  might  perhaps  be  advocating  a  school  of  applied  zoology,  ia 
one  sense,  for  the  treatment  of  diseases  which  are  largely  topical. 
Clinically,  we  see  cases  \(diich  are  more  largely  tropical,  but  they  are 
apparently  rare  in  the  United  States.  In  our  own  school  we  have 
a  course  in  tropical  medicine  given  by  an  instructor  in  tropical 
diseases  in  the  Naval  Medical  School.  Such  a  course  has  tobe  largely 
medical,  and  clinical  cases  are  very  few. 

Adjournment. 


SESSION  OF  SUBSECTION  10  OF  SECTION  lY. 

Pan  Amesigan  Union, 

TiLesday  morning,  January  4, 1916. 

Chainnan,  Fredbbiok  C.  Higks. 

The  following  program  was  presented: 

Special  Schools  of  Commercial  Education  of  Collie  and  University 
Grade: 

The  Georgia  School  of  TechAology,  by  President  K.  G.  Matheson. 

Tulane  University,  by  Dean  Morton  A.  Aldrich. 

University  of  Cincinnati:  Continuation  and  Evening  Courses,  by 
Dean  Frederick  C.  Hicks. 

University  of  Oregon:  Problems  of  the  Detached  School,  by  Di- 
rector Harry  B.  Miller. 

New  York  University:  Two- Year  Course  and  Individualization  of 
Training  for  Business,  by  Jeremiah  W.  Jenks. 

The  Graduate  School  of  Business:  Amos  Tuck  School  of  Adminis- 
tration and  Finance,  Dartmouth  College,  by  Dean  H.  S.  Person. 

Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration,  by  Dean 
Edwin  F.  Gay. 


THE  GEORGU  SCHOOL  OP  TECHNOLOGY. 

By  K.  G.  MATHESON, 
President  Georgia  School  of  Technology. 

I  have  been  impressed  with  the  fact  that  relatively  little  importance,  or  emphasis  at 
least,  has  been  laid  upon  the  question  of  engineering  education  as  a  means  of  com- 
munication between  the  Pan  American  countries.  I  have  heard  some  very  able 
engineering  papers  read,  and  have  enjoyed  them,  but  as  a  direct  means  of  bringing 
together  the  countries  more  closely,  I  have  not  heard  that  point  emphasized,  and  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  matter  of  some  importance. 

Permit  me  to  call  attention  to  my  own  southern  country,  the  "South,"  as  it  is 
ordinarily  called,  which  is  very  rich  in  natural  resources,  but  is  somewhat  retarded 
in  development  due  to  lack  of  engineering  education.  Since  we  have  been  intro- 
ducing this  kind  of  education  in  every  State  in  the  South  it  has  given  rise  to  great 
advancement  and  development  along  all  lines  of  efficiency.  I  may  say  that  the 
Georgia  Institute  of  Technology  is  a  State-supported  college.  Our  attention  has 
been  called  to  the  desirability  of  closer  relationship  between  the  South  and  South 
American  and  Central  American  coimtries.  We  have  a  number  of  students  from 
Central  and  South  America,  and  from  Meidco  and  Cuba,  and  we  have  found  that  the 
graduates  who  go  out  from  our  institutions  are  in  demand  in  some  of  these  coimtries. 
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For  instance,  we  have  several  graduates  now  in  Argentina  and  one  or  two  in  Brazil, 
and  one  or  two  located  in  various  other  parts  of  South  and  Central  America.  These 
young  men  have  done  remarkably  well,  and  have  been  the  means  of  communication 
between  these  countries  and  our  own.  Now,  may  I  be  permitted  to  say  that  with 
the  vast  natural  resources  of  South  and  Central  America,  if  these  are  properly  and 
efficiently  developed,  the  results  will  be  all  that  imagination  can  conceive?  We  are 
beginning  to  demonstrate  something  of  that  in  our  own  country.  Take  New  Eng- 
land, which  is  not  anything  like  so  rich  in  natural  resources  as  is  the  South,  and 
yet,  through  civilization  and  a  very  high  form  of  education  and  efficiency,  it  has  gone 
ahead  of  us  along  certain  lines. 

The  same  principles  in  an  engineering  education  for  South  Americans  would  of 
course  bring  wonderful  results.  In  brief,  oiur  plan  is  this,  that  in  centers  of  the 
United  States,  where  there  are  efficient  engineering  schools,  let  us  offer  scholarships 
to  South  American  students  to  come  and  study  engineering  in  these  institutions. 
Of  course  the  idea  is  suggested  in  part  by  the  Cecil  "Rhodes  scholarship  at  Oicford, 
where  representatives  of  the  peoples  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  world  are  brought  in  close 
contact.  I  have  a  brother-in-law  who  was  one  of  the  Khodes  scholars  at  Oxford, 
and  I  have  learned  a  great  deal  on  the  subject  by  personal  investigation.  There  has 
been  a  wonderful  intermingling  of  good  fellowship  as  a  result  of  this  plan.  Our  idea 
is  that  in  such  localities  as  Boston,  where  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
is  located,  and  in  Atianta,  which  we  believe  to  be  the  southern  center,  that  we  should 
offer  to  the  students  of  South  America  the  opportunities  of  our  technical  schools  by 
competitive  examination  and  appointment.  Your  presidents  of  schools  could  corre- 
spond with  our  commissioner  of  education.  The  details  have  to  be  worked  out,  but 
the  idea  would  be  to  induce  your  bright  young  men  to  come  to  our  engineering 
institutions  and  learn  there  what  we  have  to  give,  and  then  go  back  to  Central  and 
South  America  and  illustrate  what  they  have  learned  as  a  means  of  developing  their 
country.  They  would  have  the  advantage  of  the  great  commercial  development 
near  our  own  institutions,  the  great  power  laboratories,  and  other  practical  oppor- 
tunities.   Let  me  give  you  a  practical  example  of  this  fact: 

We  went  to  the  president  of  one  of  our  large  corporations  and  told  him,  as  a  business 
proposition,  that  we  wished  to  place  some  boilers  in  the  power  plant  of  our  institution. 
He  asked  us  how  many  students  we  had.  He  knew  something  of  the  work  of  the 
institution.  Cooperating  with  me  personally  was  one  of  our  trustees,  who  had  gradu- 
ated 30  years  ago  from  the  Boston  Tech.  He  remarked  to  the  president  of  the  corpora- 
tion: '^ Thirty  years  ago  I  saw  four  of  your  boilers  installed,  and  since  that  time  as 
the  representative  of  one  of  the  largest  corporations  in  the  South  I  have  bought 
several  million  dollars  worth  of  boilers,  and  have  only  bought  yours."  The  president 
then  said  to  me, '  *  You  can  have  any  number  of  boilers  you  wish . ' '  Can  not  you  see  the 
commercial  value  that  these  young  men  coming  from  the  South  American  countries 
will  have  in  coming  in  contact  with  these  advantages  in  the  United  States  in  the  way 
of  equipment  which  they  must  have?  The  immediate  commercial  possibilities  are 
easily  foreseen. 

I  believe  some  practical  plan  relating  to  the  proposed  scholarships  can  be  gradually 
worked  out.  We  are  not  in  a  position  to  make  definite  offers  at  present,  but  we  can 
place  ourselves  in  communication  with  each  other  if  we  receive  encouragement  of 
this  idea.  In  closing  let  me  call  your  attention  to  a  type  of  engineering  which  has 
been  wonderfully  successful  in  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  a  municipal  institution, 
under  the  leadership  of  Dean  Schneider,  who  has  organized  and  developed  there 
what  he  calls  cooperative  engineering.  The  whole  idea  is  that  young  students, 
instead  of  going  into  the  school  shops  to  secure  practical  training,  secure  it  in  the 
manufacturing  plants  of  the  city.  Two  students  form  a  unit;  one  young  man 
works  two  weeks  in  the  college  while  his  partner  is  working  in  the  shops.  At  the 
end  of  two  weeks  that  is  reversed,  so  that  each  of  the  two  men  has  a  personal  experi- 
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ence  in  the  shops.  The  course  of  training  requires  five  years  instead  of  four  to  secure 
the  degree  of  a  bachelor.  Of  course  that  type  of  education  is  possible  only  in  large 
manufactuiing  centers.  We  have  put  it  into  modified  use  at  the  Georgia  Institute  of 
Technology  in  Atlanta,  and  it  promises  remarkably  well.  In  Cincinnati  before  it 
had  been  in  operation  five  years  they  had  at  least  3,000  applications  from  high-school 
graduates  to  be  allowed  the  course  with  only  a  capacity  of  500  students.  It  is  not 
the  son  of  the  poor  man  only  but  the  son  of  the  millionaire  as  well  and  the  mao  of 
means  who  applied.  You  see  the  sons  of  millionaires  working  side  by  side  with  the 
poor  boys  in  the  shop,  learning  the  business  from  the  ground  up,  getting  a  practical 
expmence  and  at  the  same  time  securing  an  academic  training.  Now  we  have  all 
of  these  things  to  offer  if  we  receive  the  proper  encouragement.  We  will  use  every 
means  possible  to  secure  these  scholarships  for  the  young  men  from  South  and  Central 
America,  perhaps  offering  them  at  least  their  fees.  We  ask  the  same  cooperation  from 
them.  Perhaps  their  traveling  expenses  might  be  paid  by  their  Grovemments.  I 
can  speak  for  only  one  institution,  the  Georgia  School  of  Technology.  I  shall  be 
very  glad  to  do  what  we  can  along  these  lines.  We  must  begin  in  an  elementary 
way  as  not  very  many  can  be  accommodated  at  first,  but  the  idea  can  be  extended 
to  bring  about  this  interchange  which  will  be  valuable  to  all  concerned.  I  appre- 
ciate very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and*gentlemen,  your  courtesy  in  allowing  me 
to  interrupt  your  program,  yet  I  felt  the  subject  was  of  sufficient  importance  to 
bring  before  this  conference,  and  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  consult  with  anyone  con- 
cerning it  by  letter. 


COOPERATION  BETWEEN  THE  BUSINESS  MEN  OF  NEW  ORLEANS  AND 
THE  COLLEGE  OF  COMMERCE  AND  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION  OF 
TULANE  UNIVERSITY  OP  LOUISIANA. 

By  MORTON  A.  ALDRICH, 

Dean  of  the  CoUege  of  Commerce  and  Business  Administration  of  Thtlane  University. 

1  shall  speak  of  only  one  phase,  but  perhaps  the  most  suggestive  phase,  of  the 
growth  of  the  college  of  commerce  and  business  administration  of  Tulane  University. 

Everyone  who  has  helped  in  the  work  of  building  a  college  of  commerce  knows  the 
necessity  of  gaining  for  the  college  the  interest  and  confidence  of  business  men.  It 
is  because  of  the  fundamental  importance  of  this  understanding  spirit  on  the  part  of 
the  business  community  that  I  am  to  talk  to  you  this  morning  about  the  cooperation 
which  ha^  developed  in  New  Orleans  between  the  business  men  and  the  college  of 
commerce  and  business  administration  of  Tulane  University,  and  especially  about 
this  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  business  men. 

The  business  men  of  New  Orleans  realize  the  responsibility  of  their  position  at  the 
gateway.  Qmetly  and  efficiently  they  are  preparing  to  serve  the  growing  commerce 
of  the  Missiasippi  Valley,  and  one  of  the  responsibilities  which  they  feel  is  the  neces- 
sity of  providing  adequate  training  for  the  young  men  who  are  preparing  for  a  business 
career. 

When  a  few  representative  New  Orleans  business  men  made  up  their  minds  that 
their  city  should  have  a  college  of  commerce,  they  found  three  groups  of  people  to 
which  they  could  turn  for  help.  First,  there  was  the  city's  organization  of  business 
men,  the  Association  of  Commerce;  secondly,  there  was  Tulane  University;  and, 
thirdly,  there  were  those  individual  business  men  who  were  especially  interested  in 
the  establishment  of  mature  business  education. 

Their  problem  was  to  mobilize  and  combine  these  forces.  There  was  nothing 
unusual  or  peculiar  to  New  Orleans,  you  see,  either  in  the  problem  or  the  situation. 
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From  the  outset  it  has  been  clearly  understood  that  the  college  of  commerce  and 
busineBS  administration  is  one  of  the  professional  schools  of  Tulane  Univenity,  and 
that  the  university  has  complete  and  undivided  conUol  of  its  appointments,  of  its 
policy  and  standards,  and  of  its  educational  bill  of  fare. 

But  it  was  the  ideal  of  those  who  took  the  lead  in  this  movement  that  a  truly  sub- 
stantial and  adequate  foundation  for  a  college  of  commerce  must  include  the  active 
interest  and  support,  not  only  of  the  university,  but  of  every  one  of  these  three  groups, 
and  moreover  that  this  support  must  be  so  organized  that  in  each  case  the  interest 
would  be  permanent. 

Especisdly  was  it  desirable  that  the  individual  business  men  who  contributed 
money  to  the  college  should  be  organized  in  some  way  so  that  they  would  not  feel  that 
their  responsibility  ceased  with  the  signing  of  a  check.  And  let  me  make  it  very 
clear  that  when  I  speak  of  cooperation  I  do  not  mean  money  raising.  In  all  this 
cooperation  which  I  am  describing  it  is  not  merely  the  money  that  we  were  seeking, 
but  solid,  active,  day-by-day  interest,  and  helpful  suggestions  and  support. 

The  business  men  of  Germany  have  come  to  think  of  their  colleges  oi  commefce  as 
an  essential  part  of  their  commercial  development.  And  in  an  American  city  a  college 
of  commerce  can  accomplish  only  a  very  little  of  what  it  might  otherwise  do  to  help, 
unless  the  business  men  come  to  think  of  it,  as  they  think  of  their  exchanges  and  their 
railroads  and  their  banks,  as  a  natural  and  essential  part  of  the  city's  business  equip- 
ment and  business  life. 

Consequently  it  was  a  necessary  part  of  our  ideal  that  the  business  men  of  New 
Orleans  should  come  to  think  of  the  college  as  theirs  and  for  them — as  their  asset  and 
their  responsibility. 

We  set  out,  therefore,  to  hook  up  with  the  college  the  interest  of  the  business  com- 
munity, first,  so  that  it  would  grow  into  a  real  and  permanent  instead  of  a  perfunctory 
or  temporary  interest,  and,  second,  so  as  to  insure  a  plan  of  action  that  would  elimi- 
nate waste  motion  and  formalism  and  make  every  stroke  tell. 

The  result  is  that  our  college  of  commerce  is  to-day  in  the  happy  situation  of  having 
three  parents  solicitous  for  its  welfare  instead  of  one.  Tulane  University  watches 
over  it  because  it  is  one  of  its  professional  schools.  The  citizens  and  business  men  who 
are  contributing  to  its  support  think  of  it  as  theirs  and  feel  responsible  for  its  main- 
tenance and  growth,  and  the  Association  of  Commerce  looks  upon  it  as  one  of  its 
departments  and  considers  it  as  an  important  part  of  its  work.  And  all  this  coopera- 
tion has  been  worked  out  with  very  little  needless  formality  or  red  tape. 

Probably  the  clearest,  as  well  as  the  shortest,  way  for  me  to  present  some  of  the 
advantages  which  follow  this  mobilization  and  consolidation  of  effort  is  to  picture  to 
you  rather  concretely  some  of  the  results  which  we  are  obtaining  in  New  Orleans.  I 
realize  fully,  however,  that  your  interest  is  not  primarily  in  New  Orleans,  but  in  the 
advantages  which  arise  out  of  joint  action  between  the  business  men  of  a  community 
and  its  college  of  commerce,  and  I  am  using  our  local  experience  merely  as  an  illus- 
tration. 

What  you  chiefly  want  to  know,  I  take  it,  is  how  this  cooperation  between  the 
business  men  and  the  college  of  commerce  works? 

What  does  the  association  of  commerce  do?  On  the  material  side  it  provides  ample 
quarters  in  its  own  building  for  the  night  courses  which  the  coU^e  offers  for  business 
men  and  women  (in  addition  to  its  four-year  day  course  in  the  college  buildings)  and 
for  the  public  informal  Friday  night  talks  of  the  collie  of  which  I  shall  speak  in  a 
moment.  Furthermore  it  advertises  the  college  of  commerce  much  as  it  advertises 
any  other  department  of  its  work. 

Another  valuable  result  of  the  close  connection  between  the  college  and  the  Associa- 
tion of  Commerce  is  that  more  of  the  older  members  of  the  association  and  more  of  the 
members  of  its  vigorous  young  men's  department  enroll  in  the  business  men's  night 
courses  of  the  college.    There  is  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  young  men  are  more  likely  to 
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attend  the  courses  of  a  collie  of  commerce  which  is  associated  in  their  minds  with  the 
commercial  oiganisation  of  the  older  bnsinees  men. 

And  moet  valuable  of  all,  this  intimate  relationship  helps  to  lend  to  the  work  of  the 
collie  a  business  atmosphere  of  the  right  sort,  which  is  highly  stimulating  to  young 
men. 

The  public  weekly  informal  Friday  night  talks  of  the  college  of  commerce  are 
plain  business  talks  by  business  men,  on  business  subjects.  They  are  short;  they  are 
informal;  they  are  always  followed  by  questioning  and  discussion;  and  they  are  largely 
attended  by  business  men. 

One  welcome  result  of  these  informal  Friday  night  talks  is  that  they  bring  the 
college  to  the  attention  of  a  laige  number  of  business  men  whom  it  would  be  difficult 
to  reach  in  any  other  way. 

These  talks  are  held  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  college  and  the  association  of 
commerce,  with  the  result  that  we  are  developing  in  New  Orleans— instead  of  occa- 
sional business  talks  at  irregular  intervals  and  at  unexpected  places — one  strong 
business  forum,  to  the  success  of  which  the  association  of  commerce  and  its  young 
men's  branch,  the  collie  of  commerce,  and  the  business  community  generally, 
unitedly  contribute. 

So  much  as  to  the  cooperation  of  the  association  of  commerce.  Before  I  turn  to 
speak  of  the  cooperation  of  the  individual  citizens  and  business  men,  let  me  digress 
for  a  moment  to  say  that  for  a  good  many  years  we  have  had  in  New  Orleans  a  business 
men's  discussion  club,  the  Tulane  Society  of  Economics.  The  monthly  meetings  of 
this  society  are  planned  to  be  attractive  to  the  type  of  business  man  who  does  not  like 
to  attend  a  lecture  and  who  declines  to  take  part  in  a  public  discussion.  They  are 
feunily  gatherings. 

The  result  is  a  society  less  pretentious  than  if  it  held  public  meetings  and  pub- 
lished its  proceedings,  but  in  some  ways  perhaps  more  effective,  because  a  number 
of  our  leading  business  men  attend,  and  because  the  discussions  are  candid  and  free. 

This  society  has  been  an  important  influence  in  promoting  the  spirit  of  under- 
standing which  has  made  joint  action  effective. 

Now  as  to  the  cooperation  of  the  individual  citizens  and  business  men.  At  the 
outset,  one  hundred  and  four  of  them  combined  to  guarantee  the  expenses  of  the 
college.  But  the  college  needed  from  these  business  men  their  personal  service  as 
well  as  their  money,  and  the  danger  was,  as  I  have  said,  that  they  would  feel  that 
their  responsibility,  the  need  of  their  understanding  of  the  work,  and  their  possibili- 
ties of  helpfullnees  to  the  college  aU  ended  with  their  signing  of  the  guarantee. 

One  of  the  wisest  and  most  fu-reaching  steps  in  the  permanent  coordination  of  all 
the  groups  interested  in  providing  training  prepuing  for  a  business  career  was  the 
action  of  the  board  of  administrators  of  Tulane  University  in  requesting  the  members 
of  this  board  of  guarantors  to  elect  officers  and  an  executive  committee,  and  form  a 
permanent  organization,  in  order  to  make  it  possible  to  confer  with  them  in  regard 
to  matters  affecting  the  success  of  the  college. 

Not  only  do  the  officers  and  executive  committee  meet  monthly  to  hear  detailed 
reports  of  the  work  of  the  college  and  to  lay  plans  for  its  future  growth,  but  individually 
they  and  the  other  members  of  this  board  of  guarantors  stand  ready  to  contribute 
their  thought  and  time  unselfishly,  in  all  sorts  of  ways,  in  our  effort  to  extend  the  use- 
fulness of  the  college. 

The  professors  of  the  college  of  commerce  are  in  close  association  with  the  members 
of  this  board  of  guarantors  and  turn  to  them  constantly  for  the  results  of  their  prac- 
tical experience  and  for  assistance  and  advice,  and  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  the  teacher 
(and  to  his  students)  to  be  able  to  consult  freely  with  business  men  who  already  are 
interested  in  helping  the  college  and  understand  its  work. 

To  cite  one  other  evidence  of  their  spirit,  these  business  men  guarantors  soon  realized 
that  a  main  reason  why  more  young  men  already  in  business  were  not  attending  our 
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night  classes,  was  because  their  employers — in  many  cases — did  not  show  them  that 
they  recognized  the  value  of  the  work.  The  guarantors  understood  that  if  this  businc^ss 
training  is  valuable  for  the  students  whom  we  had,  it  is  equally  valuable  for  ten  times 
as  many  more.  Consequently,  they  have  set  to  work  to  talk  with  these  employers, 
with  the  result  that  more  and  more  the  heads  of  our  business  houses  and  banks  are 
advising  their  employees  to  attend  the  night  classes,  and  frequently  are  offering  to 
pay  part  or  all  of  their  tuition  fees. 

Artemus  Ward  said  once  that  he  believed  that  he  had  the  power  of  oratory,  but  he 
didn't  have  it  with  him.  And  in  any  event,  a  plain  talk  like  this  does  not  lend  itself 
to  a  peroration. 

In  my  discussion  of  the  relation  between  business  men  and  their  college  of  com- 
merce, I  have  reversed  the  method  of  the  student  who  wrote  in  his  examination  paper 
that  he  had  forgotten  the  facts,  but  thou^t  that  he  could  state  the  significance  of 
them.  I  have  tried  to  state  the  facts  so  tliat  they  would  tell  their  own  story  and, 
unless  I  have  altogether  failed,  their  significance  and  their  spirit  are  already  plain. 

The  cooperation  which  I  have  been  describing  is  not  formal  or  superficial,  but  very 
genuine  and  real.  It  provides  for  the  college  of  commerce  a  broad  and  sound  and 
substantial  foundation  on  which  to  build.  It  is  a  denial  of  the  feeble  old  idea  that 
education  and  business  won't  mix  and  that  a  young  man  had  to  choose  between  buai- 
ness  and  a  professional  education.  And  above  all,  this  cooperation  has  relied  for  its 
success  on  a  well-foundod  belief  in  the  public  spirit  and  foresight  of  the  New  Orleans 
business  man. 


THE  COLLEGE  OP  COMMERCE  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CINCINNATI. 

By  FREDERICK  C.  HICKS, 
University  of  Cincinnalif  Ohio. 

The  working  plan  of  the  college  of  commerce  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati  repre- 
sents the  attempt  to  realize  two  main  objects:  first,  to  provide  focilities  for  commercial 
education  of  a  high  standard,  and  second,  to  make  the  training  fit  the  actual  needs 
of  business. 

This  fact  is  mentioned  here,  not  because  our  college  differs  in  this  respect  from 
others  of  a  similar  character,  but  because  these  fundamental  objects  supply  the  kejr 
to  an  imderstanding  of  the  various  features  of  our  organization  and  methods.  In  the 
following  description  of  the  college,  its  several  phases  are  presented  in  two  groups 
acc(Htling  as  they  relate  primarily  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  aims. 

PRBLIMINART  FACTS. 

Before,  however,  entering  upon  a  description  of  the  collie  itself,  two  preliminary 
facts  should  be  mentioned,  as  they  may  help  to  a  better  understanding  of  what 
follows. 

The  university,  of  which  our  college  of  commerce  is  a  part,  is  a  municipal  institu- 
tion. Though  begun  as  a  result  of  a  modest  endowment,  supplied  by  a  public-spirited 
citizen,  it  has  from  the  start  formed  a  part  of  Cincinnati's  educational  system  and  as 
such  derives  a  portion  of  its  income — and  that  too  the  larger  portion — ^from  taxes. 
At  the  outset,  it  was  not  contemplated  that  the  institution  would  differ  materially 
from  the  traditional  university,  but  there  has  gradually  developed  the  necessity  of 
adapting  the  character  and  scope  of  its  work  to  the  needs  of  the  city  and  of  its  citizens. 
It  is,  therefore,  becomi|ig  a  true  mimicipal  university,  not  merely  in  the  sense  of  one 
suppcvted  and  controlled  by  the  city,  but  also  in  the  sense  of  one  whose  wotk  is  related 
directly  to  the  activities  of  the  city. 
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• 
It  should  be  noted  also  that  this  college  of  commerce  is  new.  Though  the  results 
already  attained  are  sufficient  to  warrant  the  beHef  that  it  is  working  in  the  right 
direction,  the  outcome  of  many  of  its  features  is  still  problematical.  The  college  is 
largely  the  outgrowth  of  evening  classes  started  some  14  years  ago  by  the  Cincinnati 
Cliapter  of  the  American  Institute  of  Banking.  These  evening  classes  were  cnganized 
into  an  incorpcMrated  college  in  1906,  but  the  real  beginning  of  the  plan  outlined  here 
dates  from  1912,  when  the  college  became  a  part  of  the  university. 

HIGH  STANDARD  Of  OOMMBRCIAL  BDUCATION. 

The  first  of  the  two  leading  aims  sought  in  the  oiganizatimi  of  this  college,  viz,  to 
provide  a  high  standard  of  commercial  education,  is  reflected  in  (1)  its  requirements 
for  admission,  (2)  its  requirements  for  graduation,  and  (3)  its  restrictions  upon  the 
schedules  of  students. 

RBQUIBBMBNTS  FOB  ADMISSION. 

(1)  Briefly  stated,  the  requirements  for  admission  in  the  case  of  those  contem- 
plating graduation,  consist  of,  first,  the  regular  college  entrance  requirements,  and, 
second,  a  two-years'  precommercial  course  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

In  view  of  the  limit  of  time  for  this  paper,  I  must  assume  that  my  hearers  are  familiar 
with  the  general  character  of  what  have  been  termed  the  ''reguliu'  college  entrance  re- 
quirements.*' For  those  not  familiar  with  them,  it  may  be  said  that  they  are  com- 
prised in  a  four  years*  course  in  a  high  school  or  in  a  college  preparatory  school.  We 
have  not  undertaken  as  yet  to  adjust  this  preparatory  course  with  special  reference 
to  the  future  commerce  student.  However,  one-fourth  of  it,  or,  to  speak  technically, 
four  units,  may  consist  of  commercial  subjects — ^bookkeeping,  stenography  and  type- 
writing, commercial  geography,  and  commercial  law. 

The  two  years'  preccyiunercial  course  may  consist  either  of  two  full  years  of  liberal 
arts  yrotk  or  of  a  combination  of  liberal  arts  work  and  approved  business  experience, 
such  business  experience  being  accepted  for  one-third  of  the  precommercial  course. 

In  case  the  student  elects  to  seek  admission  by  the  second  of  these  alternatives,  he 
may  prosecute  the  two  sorts  of  work  together,  as  the  liberal  arts  college  offers,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  day  work,  late  afternoon  and  evening  classes  so  adjusted  as  to 
enable  the  student  to  combine  class  work  and  practical  business  training.  Most  of 
the  students  now  preparing  to  enter  the  college  are  following  this  second  plan  and, 
although  we  are  not  yet  ready  to  speak  finally  on  the  subject,  we  are  inclined  to  the 
belief  that  this  combination  of  study  and  business  is  preferable.  Students  who  come 
into  the  college  of  commerce  with  business  experience  seem  to  have  a  better  appre- 
ciation of  the  subjects  studied  in  the  coU^e. 

Whichever  of  the  two  plans  the  student  elects  to  pursue,  the  subjects  studied  are 
in  the  main  prescribed.  They  include  economics,  economic  history,  commercial 
geography,  English  composition,  mathematics,  statistics,  business  psychology,  ethics, 
money  and  banking,  and  railroads.  For  certain  of  these  studies,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  faculty,  work  in  German,  French,  or  Spanish  may  be  substituted  in  case 
the  student  is  contemplating  a  career  to  which  any  of  these  languages  is  essential. 
Other  subjects  might  with  profit  be  added,  if  time  permitted,  but  at  present  two 
years  of  precommercial  work  are  all  that  seem  advisable,  so  it  is  necessary  to  limit  the 
subjects  required  to  such  as  are  most  important. 

As  a  rule,  it  is  expected  that  the  precommercial  studies  will  be  completed  before 
the  student  enters  the  college  of  commerce.  But  it  sometimes  happens  that  he  needs 
immediately  some  of  the  training  offered  by  the  college.  In  such  cases  permission 
is  given  to  pursue  precommercial  and  college  of  commerce  work  at  the  same  time. 

Though  this  is  the  standard  of  admission  established  for  those  who  contemplate 
taking  a  complete  course  in  the  college  of  commerce,  it  should  not  be  inferred  that 
only  those  who  have  so  prepared  themselves  are  admitted  to  its  classes.  The  college 
is  not  primarily  a  degree-giving  institution.    It  exists  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
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the  efficiency  of  those  who  contemplate  engaging  in  businese  or  who  have  already 
entered  upon  such  a  career.  To  this  end,  its  facilities  are  availstble  to  every  one 
whose  training,  either  in  school  or  in  actual  business,  is  such  as  to  enable  him  to 
utilize  them  with  profit.  Accordingly,  provision  is  made  for  admitting  special 
students.  They  must  be  at  least  20  years  of  age  and  must  satisfy  the  college  authoii- 
ties  that  they  are  able  to  carry  on  the  work  desired.  At  present,  by  four  the  laig^r 
number  of  our  students  belong  to  this  class. 

RSQUIRBMENT8  FOR  GRADUATION. 

(2)  Coming  now  to  the  requirements  for  graduation,  the  regular  course  in  the  col- 
lege of  commerce  covers  a  period  of  three  years  and  leads  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
commerce.^  The  work  here  consists  of  two  parts  carried  on  simultaneously:  the  first 
composed  of  studies  in  the  college;  the  second,  of  practice  in  busineas. 

The  studies  of  the  first  year  are  prescribed;  those  of  the  second  year  are  partly  pre- 
scribed and  partly  elective;  while  those  of  the  third  year  are  wholly  elective. 

In  the  first  year's  work  is  included  a  group  of  subjects,  selected  because  of  their 
importance  in  all  fields  of  commercial  activity.  This  group  consists  of  marketing, 
the  elements  of  business  administration,  the  fundamental  principles  of  accountinfr* 
the  elements  of  finance,  and  the  l^al  relation  of  buyer  and  seller. 

The  prescribed  work  of  the  second  3rear  consists  of  three  additional  studies  regarded 
as  fundamental  to  all  business,  viz,  the  l^al  relation  of  debtor  and  creditor,  insurance, 
and  barometrics  of  business. 

In  addition  to  these,  the  student  selects,  with  the  approval  of  the  faculty,  two 
other  studies.  He  begins  here,  if  he  so  desires,  to  prepare  for  the  special  field  which 
he  contemplates  entering. 

The  subjects  of  the  third  year,  as  stated  above,  are  wholly  elective,  so  that  intensive 
work  may  be  done  in  a  special  field,  though  in  some  instances  the  needs  of  the  student 
may  best  be  met,  even  at  this  stage,  by  a  diversity  of  subjects. 

The  class  work  mentioned  constitutes  two-thirds  of  the  work  required  for  gradua- 
tion. The  other  third  consists  of  business  experience  and  the  study  of  the  business 
in  which  the  student  is  engaged.  Though  this  part  of  our  plan  has  not  yet  been  fully 
developed,  considerable  progress  has  been  made.  When  matured,  the  study  of 
business  theory  will  be  accompanied  throughout  the  three  years  by  the  study  of 
business  practice.  It  should  be  added  that  failure  to  meet  successfully  the  practical 
demands  of  business  debars  the  student  from  continuing  as  a  candidate  for  a  degree. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  requirements  for  graduation  include  the  preparatioii 
of  a  satisfactory  thesis  relating  to  the  business  in  which  the  student  has  been  engaged » 
with  special  reference  to  the  application  thereto  of  the  subjects  studied  in  the  college. 
The  paper  must  show  that  the  writer  has  the  ability  not  only  to  gather  data,  but  also 
to  correlate  and  apply  the  same  in  solving  commerical  problems. 

SOHBDULBB  OF  STUDENTS. 

(3)  The  third  of  the  features  mentioned  as  serving  to  promote  a  hig^  standard  of 
training  is  the  provision  concerning  the  student's  schedule  of  class  work. 

As  has  been  said,  the  work  of  the  college  is  organized  with  a  view  to  combining 
theory  and  practice.  More  extended  comment  on  this  feature  will  be  made  later. 
It  is  referred  to  here,  because  it  gives  rise  to  a  serious  problem  in  connection  with  the 
quality  ot  the  work  done. 

A  full  year's  work  in  the  college  can  scarcely  consist  of  fewer  than  10  hours  of  class 
sessions  a  week,  or  five  two-hour  periods.    Less  than  this  would  involve  either  an 

1  The  colleges  of  liberal  arts  and  of  commerce  have  established  a  course  iihlch  enables  students  to  obtain 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  upon  the  c(niq>letion  of  four  years  work.  Two  of  these  years  are  spent  in 
the  ooUege  of  liberal  arts  and  two  in  the  college  of  commerce.  Similar  arrangements  have  been  made  in 
some  of  the  other  colleges  of  the  University. 
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undue  abridgement  of  the  curriculum  or  an  unreasonable^xtenalon  of  the  time  neces- 
sary to  complete  the  course.  If  these  sessions  are  so  arranged  as  to  require  attendance 
upon  classes  &ye  evenings  In  the  week,  the  student,  whose  days  are  fiUed  with  the 
duties  incident  to  business  activities,  is  unable  to  maintain  the  standard  which  is 
expected  of  him.  Adequate  preparation  for  classes  is  indispensable,  if  a  high  grade 
of  work  is  to  be  attained.  Nor  will  it  suffice  to  have  this  preparation  made  during  the 
journeying  of  the  student  to  and  from  business  and  classes  or  during  the  odd  moments 
that  can  be  snatched  from  the  lunch  hour.  His  program  must  include  definite  periods 
when  he  can  give  concentrated  and  iminterrupted  attention  to  study.  Otherwise 
his  attainments  will  be  fragmentary  and  superficial  or  he  will  be  limited  largely  in 
his  college  work  to  such  benefits  as  may  be  derived  frqp  the  class  sessions  themselves. 
To  meet  this  situation,  our  college  provides  classes  in  the  late  afternoon  as  well  as 
in  the  evening,  and  no  student  is  allowed  to  include  in  his  schedule  more  than  three 
evening  sessions,  each  of  two  hours'  duration.  The  remainder  of  his  work  must  con- 
aial  of  classes  which  are  held  in  the  late  afternoon.  To  strengthen  still  further  the 
quality  of  the  student's  work,  we  hope  ultimately  to  be  able  to  require  stated  periods 
f(Mr  supervised  study. 

ADAPTATION  09  TBAININQ  TO  NEEDS  OF  BUSINESS. 

The  second  of  the  fundamental  objects  sought  in  the  organization  of  our  college  of 
c^Hnm^rce  is  to  make  the  training  offered  fit  the  actual  needs  of  business.  This  has 
determined  (1 )  the  oiganization  of  the  work  into  a  distinct  college,  (2)  the  composition 
of  the  faculty,  (3)  the  time  of  holding  class  sessions,  and  (4)  the  character  of  the  subject 
matter  taught. 

OBGANIZATION  OF  A  SEPARATE  COLLEOB.  • 

(1)  When  the  University  of  Cincinnati  decided  to  add  facilities  for  higher  commer- 
cial education,  the  first  point  raised  was  whether  this  work  should  be  included  in  the 
eoU^;e  of  liberal  arts  or  should  be  organized  as  a  distinct  college.  The  second  of  these 
alternatives  was  chosen. 

The  main  reason  for  this  decision  was  the  conviction  that  this  policy  will  better 
enable  the  university  to  adapt  the  work  to  meet  the  practical  demands  upon  it.  It 
ifl  believed  that  the  basic  ideas  of  professional  colleges  and  of  colleges  of  arts  and  science 
are  different.  The  former  seek  to  provide  for  specific  fields  of  action,  while  the  latter 
are  more  concerned  with  general  intellectual  development  and  culture.  The  success 
of  each  is  apt  to  be  imperiled  by  a  combination  of  the  two. 

This  conclusion  is  largely  the  result  of  long  experience  with  liberal  arts  students 
who  have  been  allowed  to  include  some  professional  work  in  fulfillment  of  the  require- 
ments for  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree.  The  outcome  of  this  is  often  such  a  division  of 
interest  as  to  make  the  results  in  both  fields  unsatisfactory,  or  the  student's  interest 
in  one  of  the  fields  so  far  overshadows  the  other  as  to  make  the  results  obtained  in  the 
second  of  but  nominal  value. 

A  further  consideration  which  gives  special  importance  to  the  separation  of  arts 
and  professional  studies  in  the  case  of  commercial  education  is  the  need  in  the  latter 
of  large  freedom  for  experimentation.  To  those  familiar  with  the  status  of  higher 
conunercial  education  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the  fact  that  the  subject  matter 
which  must  constitute  the  content  of  that  training  is  as  yet  in  the  experimental  stage. 
Not  that  it  ever  will  reach  a  condition  of  finality,  but.  as  yet,  only  a  b^^inning  has 
been  made  in  collecting  the  data  required  for  university  instruction  in  commerce 
and  in  adapting  it  to  the  needs  of  students  who  are  seeking  to  prepare  for  a  business 
career.  Herein  lies  one  of  the  most  serious  problems  that  confront  the  oiganizer  of  a 
college  of  conunerce. 

In  this  stage  of  our  work  satisfactory  results  can  be  obtained,  we  believe,  only  when 
the  commercial  work  is  in  the  hands  of  a  distinct  body  of  teachers  with  freedom  to 
mold  it  as  enlarging  experience  may  suggest.    And  such  freedom  is  difficult  of  attain- 
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ment  when  those  in  charge  are  hampered  by  the  traditions  of  a  long-established  and 
quite  different  field  of  education  and  often  too  by  a  lack  of  sympathy  on  the  part  of 
tiiose  in  the  colleges  of  liberal  arts  who  look  with  suspicion  upon  thtp  new  claimant 
for  recognition  in  the  domain  of  higher  education. 

Still  another  reason  for  establishing  a  distinct  college  is  the  greater  ease  with  which, 
under  such  a  plan,  a  professional  spirit  can  be  developed  among  the  students  them- 
selves. The  value  of  such  a  spirit  is  self-evident.  Its  attainment  can  be  more  readily 
secured  when  the  work  is  so  organized  as  to  give  the  student  body  community  of 
interests  and  aims. 

It  should  be  mentioned  also  in  this  connection  that  not  only  has  the  work  in 
commerce  in  the  University  qf  Cincinnati  been  organized  into  a  distinct  college, 
but  this  college  has  been  limited  in  its  scope  strictly  to  commercial  subjects  and  to 
those,  such  as  finance  and  commercial  law,  which  are  immediately  related  to  com- 
merce. Pressure  is  sometimes  brought  to  include  here  training  for  other  fields — for 
journalism,  for  social  service,  and  for  public  service.  Believing,  however,  that  the 
most  efficient  development  of  higher  commercial  education  requires  oneness  of  aim 
and  the  concentration  of  resources,  we  are  seeking  to  maintain  in  fact  that  which 
is  suggested  by  our  title,  a  college  of  commerce. 

coMPOsrrioN  of  the  faculty. 

(2)  A  second  feature  of  the  college  that  results  from  the  desire  to  bring  it  into  close 
touch  with  business  is  the  composition  of  the  faculty.  The  teaching  force  consists 
of  three  groups:  (1)  The  faculty  staff,  (2)  staff  lecturers,  and  (3)  special  lecturers. 
Most  of  those  constituting  the  second  and  third  of  these  groups  are  business  men. 

Of  the  finft  class  there  is  one  for  each  of  the  four  departments— administration  and 
accountancy,  marketing,  finance,  and  commercial  law.  These  with  the  president 
and  dean  constitute  the  voting  faculty,  which  determines  the  policy  of  the  college. 
They  combine  in  their  activities  the  immediate  charge  of  the  fundamental  courses 
in  their  respective  departments  and  general  supervision  of  the  work  given  by  staff 
lecturers  and  special  lecturers. 

The  second  group  of  teachers  mentioned,  staff  lecturers,  consists  of  men  who  have 
charge  of  special  classes,  or  are  regularly  engaged  for  part  of  the  work  of  classes. 
Most  of  them,  as  was  stated  above,  are  men  engaged  in  business.  Among  those  now 
employed  as  staff  lecturers  are  the  vice  president  of  one  of  our  national  banks,  who 
gives  a  course  in  banking;  the  assistant  secretary  of  one  of  our  trust  companies,  who 
conducts  a  class  in  investments;  the  assistant  manager  of  the  Cincinnati  branch  of 
a  leading  advertising  company,  who  gives  an  advanced  course  in  advertising;  two 
practicing  accountants,  who  assist  in  the  classes  in  advanced  accounting  and  auditing; 
the  traffic  manager  of  one  of  our  leading  paper  companies  and  the  manager  of  the 
traffic  department  of  the  Cincinnati  Chamber  of  Commerce,  who  conduct  classes  in 
traffic  management. 

The  third  group,  special  lecturers,  consists  of  men  of  affairs  engaged  from  time  to 
time  to  discuss  special  phases  of  their  business.  For  example,  when,  in  the  course 
in  credits,  mercantile  agencies  are  under  consideration,  the  subject  is  presented  by 
a  representative  of  Bradstreet  or  of  Dun.  Other  special  lecturers  discuss  such  topics 
as  ''credit  from  the  standpoint  of  the  retail  credit  man,''  ''handling  an  insolvent 
estate,''  "the  work  of  the  actuary,"  and  "the  purchasing  methods  of  a  grocery  and 
baking  company." 

To  utilize  effectively  the  services  of  men  of  affairs  as  special  lecturers  in  class 
work  requires  both  care  in  the  selection  of  men  and  supervision  of  the  subject  matter 
to  be  presented  by  them,  to  the  end  that  it  may  be  given  in  the  proper  form  and  fit 
the  course  of  which  it  is  a  part.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  also  the  fact 
that  we  do  not  accept  the  services  of  any  one  in  connection  with  regular  instruction 
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without  paying  for  it.  This  is  true  even  in  the  case  of  the  special  lecturers.  Though 
the  compensation  is  relatively  small,  our  experience  has  been  that  it  serves  to  give 
a  business  tone  to  the  arrangement  which  greatly  increases  its  usefulness. 

TIME   OF  HOLDING  CLASS  SESSIONS. 

(3)  The  effort  to  adapt  the  facilities  offered  to  the  needs  of  business  is  reflected  also 
in  the  arrangements  made  for  holding  classes.  This  is  part  of  the  plan  devised  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  close  relation  between  the  college  and  the  business  com- 
munity. Such  a  relation  is«  of  course,  indispensable  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  functions 
of  any  college  of  commerce,  but  special  conditions  render  it  of  exceptional  importance 
here,  for,  as  has  been  said,  it  is  an  essential  feature  of  our  plan  that  the  students  of 
the  college  shall  be  actively  engaged  in  business  while  pursuing  their  studies. 

To  comprehend  the  principles  imderlying  any  vocation,  one  needs  to  be  in  actual 
contact  with  those  who  are  daily  trying  them  out.  Only  in  this  way  can  he  grasp 
their  significance  and  appreciate  their  bearing  upon  the  conduct  of  affairs. 

Moreover,  under  the  long-established  policy  of  preparing  for  professional  life  by 
first  acquiring  the  theory  and  after  that  the  experience,  it  not  infrequently  happens 
that  one  who  proves  to  be  highly  qualified  to  master  the  theory  finds  himself  poorly 
adapted  to  its  application.  Had  he  found  this  out  earlier,  he  could  perhaps  have 
changed  to  some  field  better  suited  tO'  his  qualifications.  But  as  it  is,  he  learns  of 
his  limitations  too  late  and  is  forced  to  limp  through  life  a  misfit.  The  plan  here 
followed  should  materially  lessen  such  failures. 

The  method  we  are  now  employing  to  secure  this  combination  of  theory  and 
practice  is  to  place  the  class  work  of  the  college  in  the  late  afternoon  and  evening, 
from  5  to  7  and  7.30  to  9.30,  so  that  students  may  spend  the  major  part  of  each  day 
in  their  several  business  positions.  But  if  students  who  are  in  business  are  to  attend 
classes  at  the  hours  mentioned,  employers  must  be  willing  to  allow  them  to  leave 
work  not  later  than  4.30  p.  m.  on  the  days  when  late  afternoon  class  attendance  is 
necessary. 

A  systematic  attempt  to  enlist  the  support  of  employers  in  this  part  of  our  work  was 
begun  about  a  year  ago.  The  results  thus  far  have  been  most  encouraging.  While 
the  number  at  present  actively  cooperating  is  not  large  compared  with  what  may  be 
expected  as  the  college  grows  in  the  confidence  of  the  business  men,  sufficient  has  been 
accomplished  to  insure  the  success  of  the  plan  and  to  warrant  the  belief  that  in  the 
near  future  our  college  will  be  looked  upon  as  an  essential  feature  of  the  business  life 
of  the  community. 

SUBJECT  MATTER  TAUGHT. 

(4)  The  fourth  feature  of  our  policy  through  which  we  are  undertaking  to  adapt 
the  training  offered  to  the  needs  of  business  has  to  do  with  the  subject  matter  taught. 
Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  difficulty  of  the  problem  here  presented  and 
to  the  undeveloped  status  of  the  results  thus  far  obtained. 

It  is  sometimes  thought  that  the  curriculum  of  a  college  of  commerce  should  include 
studies  treating  of  all  the  important  phases  of  business.  Such  is  not  necessarily  the 
case.  However  vital  an  activity  may  be  to  business  success,  it  can  not  be  taught 
until  there  is  something  to  teach,  that  is,  until  the  experience  in  that  field  has  become 
sufficiently  standardised  and  formulated  to  supply  the  requisite  subject  matter. 
Take  salesmanship,  for  example.  A  satisfactory  answer  has  not  yet  been  given  to  the 
question  to  what  extent  successful  salesmanship  is  an  individual  matter  and  to  what 
extent  it  possesses  features  common  to  all  or  to  most  efficient  salesmen.  With  all  due 
respect  to  the  efforts  being  made  to  present  this  subject  in  oiu'  educational  institu- 
tions, it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  as  yet,  the  results  are  decidedly  elementary.  They 
have  not  reached  the  development  which  they  must  attain  if  salesmanship  is  to  have 
a  permanent  place  in  an  institution  of  university  rank  which  professes  to  fit  men 
for  business. 
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Nor  will  it  suffice  to  transfer  to  the  college  of  commerce  those  studies  dealing  with 
commercial  subjects  which  have  long  been  established  features  of  the  work  in  the 
department  of  economics,  such  as  money  and  banking,  the  tariff,  and  transportation. 
As  presented  in  a  liberal  arts  course,  these  subjects  are  treated  primarily  from  the 
social  point  of  view.  The  end  sought  is  to  ascertain  the  public  policy  which  should 
be  adopted  in  order  to  promote  the  general  welfare.  Important  as  they  are,  they  do 
not  serve  the  purpose  of  a  course  of  instruction  which 'aims  to  train  for  the  actual  con* 
duct  of  business.  They  provide  rather  the  foundation  upon  which  to  build  the  more 
technical  training.  The  social  point  of  view  and  the  commercial  point  of  view, 
though  they  have  something  in  common,  differ  fundamentally. 

In  the  development  of  our  class  work  the  starting  point  is  business  itself.  The  studies 
are  planned  with  definite  reference  to  specific  vocations,  such  as  the  work  of  the  busi- 
ness manager,  the  salesman,  the  advertising  manager,  the  credit  man,  the  traffic 
manager,  the  general  banker,  the  investment  banker,  the  accoimtant,  etc. 

This  phase  of  the  work  will  be  better  imderstood  by  considering  a  few  specific  illus- 
trations. Take,  for  example,  the  field  of  finance.  In  preparation  for  this  the  student 
should  study  economics  and  the  general  subject  of  money  and  banking  in  the  liberal 
arts  college,  where  he  becomes  familiar  with  the  nature  and  functions  of  money,  the 
history  and  present  status  of  monetary  systems,  and  the  general  character  and  history 
of  banking  systems. 

Coming,  then,  to  the  college  of  commerce,  he  first  analyzes  a  business  \mit  to  dis- 
cover which  of  its  activities  belong  to  the  department  of  finance.  He  will  find  that 
among  the  most  important  of  these  are  the  seeming  of  the  requisite  capital  for  starting 
and  maintaining  the  business,  its  banking  relations,  its  credit  relations  with  those  from 
whom  it  purchases  and  to  whom  it  sells,  and  its  methods  of  temporarily  investing 
funds.  Studying  here  what  we  have  called  "the  elements  of  finance,"  he  learns  the 
principles  and  general  practices  which  apply  to  all  of  these  activities,  after  which,  if 
he  so  desires,  he  takes  up  one  or  another  of  them  for  intensive  study. 

If  his  choice  centers  upon  banking,  he  b^;ins  with  an  analysis  of  a  balance  sheet  of  a 
given  bank,  as  prepared  for  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  becoming  familiar  at  the 
outset  with  the  technical  terms  employed  and  with  the  various  activities  of  the  bank. 
Following  this,  he  takes  up  the  problems  that  arise  in  the  administration  of  the  bank's 
affairs,  problems  of  investments,  of  loans,  of  domestic  and  foreign  exchange,  of  the 
relation  of  the  bank  to  the  Federal  reserve  system,  and  others.  For  example,  in 
studying  the  subject  of  loans,  actual  cases  are  considered  with  only  such  changes  as 
are  necessary  to  avoid  revealing  the  identity  of  the  parties.  The  statement  of  the  appli- 
cant is  examined,  also  his  status  as  a  depositor,  the  character  and  prospects  of  the 
business,  and  such  other  data  as  bear  upon  the  question.  The  students  are  then  called 
upon  to  judge  as  to  whether  a  loan  should  be  made  and  if  so  under  what  conditions. 
A^fain,  in  the  case  of  investments,  a  study  is  made  of  their,  nature  in  a  given  bank  in  its 
relation  to  the  nature  of  the  deposits  in  the  same  bank;  the  extent  to  which  national 
banks  may  properly  invest  in  bonds;  the  kinds  of  bonds  suitable  for  a  secondary 
reserve  in  a  conmiercial  bank;  bond  departments  in  their  relation  to  their  respective 
banks;  and  similar  subjects.  Under  foreign  exchange,  consideration  is  given  to  such 
questions  as  how  the  various  kinds  of  paper  originate;  how  they  are  bought,  handled , 
and  resold;  and  how  the  foreign  exchange  rates  affect  the  price  of  fc^eign  bonds.  In 
connection  with  the  Federal  reserve  act,  special  emphasis  is  given  to  the  nature  oithe 
relation  between  Federal  reserve  banks  and  member  banks,  the  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived therefrom,  and  the  use  and  development  of  trade  and  bank  acceptances. 

The  same  general  plan  is  followed  in  all  the  subjects  taught.  The  path  leads  from 
business  to  the  class  room.  That  theory  should  be  sound  but  unworkable  is  regarded 
as  impossible.    For  soimd  theory  is  only  the  correct  interpretation  of  wise  practice. 

An  essential  part  of  this  phase  of  our  plan  is  the  study  of  the  business  in  which  the 
student  is  engaged,  to  which  reference  was  made  in  an  earlier  connection.    It  is  to  be 
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carried  on  under  the  supervision  of  the  facility  of  the  coll^;e  and  will  involve  regular 
weekly  reports  and  conferences.  Specially  prepared  schediiles  will  guide  the  student 
in  his  investigations.  During  the  first  year,  attention  will  be  given  to  the  character 
and  organization  of  the  business  unit  in  which  the  student  is  employed,  and  to  his 
relations  with  it,  contractual  and  other.  During  the  second  year  the  study  will  cover 
the  character  of  the  industry  to  which  the  given  business  unit  belongs,  its  history,  and 
its  place  in  the  general  field  of  commerce,  both  domestic  and  foreign.  The  third  year 
will  be  devoted  to  special  problems  that  arise  in  connection  with  the  business. 

It  is  confidently  expected  that  such  work,  systematically  pursued,  not  only  will  give 
to  the  student  a  larger  and  more  thorough  appreciation  of  business  activities,  but  will 
also  develop  in  him  habits  of  study  and  investigation  which  will  prove  of  value  through- 
out his  business  career. 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE  OF  THE  UNIYERSITY  OF  OREGON. 

By  HARRY  B.  MILLER, 
Director  8du>ol  of  Commerce,  Unwernty  of  Oregon,  Eugene,  Oreg. 

This  school  was  oiganized  in  September,  1914,  with  H.  B.  Miller  as  director,  Mr. 
Miller  being  especially  fitted  to  head  such  a  school  and  organization  due  to  his  long  and 
varied  business  experience  and  to  his  work  in  the  consular  service  of  the  United  States. 
For  five  years  Mr.  Miller  was  consul  general  in  China  at  Newschwong,  Manchuria; 
and  held  the  same  position  for  a  similar  period  at  Yokohoma,  Japan,  followed  by  one 
year  at  Belfast,  Ireland. 

In  initiating  the  work  of  the  school  there  were  appointed  seven  leading  busineos 
men  of  the  State  to  act  as  a  board  of  advisors,  the  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  Portland,  the  master  of  the  State  Grange,  the  editor  of  the  Labor  Press,  a 
leading  farmer,  a  prominent  banker,  one  of  the  high  officials  of  a  railroad,  and  a  suc- 
cessful manufacturer.  This  board  established  as  the  first  principle  of  the  organization 
of  the  school  of  commerce,  that  it  should  be  formed  and  fitted  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  and  interest  in  the  industrial  and  commercial  productions  and  prosperity  of  the  State, 
and  inasmuch  as  the  larger  percentage  of  the  products  of  the  State  necessarily  must 
find  a  market  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  it  was  determined  that  the  scope  of  the  school 
should  include  an  extremely  broad  and  comprehensive  study  of  world-wide  trade 
and  commerce. 

The  State  of  Oregon  has  numerous  seaports  where  vessels  can  load  the  produce  of 
the  tributary  country  for  shipment  directly  to  all  ports  and  parts  of  the  world.  The 
plan  of  the  schoors  work,  therefore,  must  embrace  the  study  of  the  world's  markets 
and  the  world's  methods  of  distribution,  and  their  utilization  by  the  adaption  to  the 
resources  and  demands  of  the  State. 

Oregon  has  perhaps  the  largest  imused  potential  water  power  of  any  State  in  the 
Union.  It  contains  one-fifth  of  the  standing  timber  of  the  United  States.  It  already 
has  achieved  a  standing  as  one  of  the  leading  States  in  the  dairy  industry.  Its 
production  of  live  stock  has  already  grown  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  it  prominent 
in  that  field.  Its  output  of  wool  and  mohair  is  extremely  large.  The  development 
of  woolen  manufactures  has  grown  to  such  an  extent  that  it  shows  for  the  State  a 
great  future  in  that  direction.  The  production  of  apples,  prunes,  pears,  cherries, 
berries,  and  various  other  fruits  and  vegetables  has  been  so  well  established  that 
Or^on  is  in  the  front  ranks  as  a  fruit-growing  section.  Or^on  preserving,  caiming, 
and  fruit-juice  factories  are  finding  markets  for  their  products  in  various  parts  of 
the  world.  The  State  is  one  of  the  leading  paper  manufacturing  sections  of  the 
United  States.    Its  vast  water  power,  great  diversity  and  extent  of  natural  products. 
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its  location  practically  as  well  as  actually  on  the  sea,  gives  the  State  the  assurance 
of  becoming  one  of  the  leading  sources  for  manufacturing  as  well  as  food  supplies 
of  the  Union. 

This  commercial  and  trade  development,  however,  demands  and  necessitates  a 
world  market.  The  problem,  therefore,  of  creating  a  school  of  commerce,  that  shall 
assist  in  the  development  of  this  greatly  diversified  industrial  Life,  is  one  of  vast  mag- 
nitude, requiring  a  broadly  constructive  conception  of  its  duties  and  possible  services 
and  a  substantial  foundation  upon  which  to  build  and  rest.  It  was  the  decision  of 
the  director  and  the  board  of  advisors,  therefore,  that  this  vast  work  neither  should 
nor  could  stand  alone  and  be  successful,  that  it  should  not  be  conceived  or  considered 
as  a  purely  State  organization,  independent  of  outside  connections,  but  that  it  should 
have  intimate  relation  with  and  the  aid,  assistance,  encouragement  and  cooperation 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

To  bring  about  the  best  results,  it  was  decided  that  the  School  of  Commerce  and 
its  activities  should  be  actively  associated  with  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
city  of  Portland,  the  latter  representing  the  concentrated  commercial  effort  of  the 
whole  State  and  having  a  membership  of  about  4,500  persons.  The  director  of  the 
school  of  commerce,  therefore,  was  elected  one  of  the  board  of  managers  of  the  bureau 
df  trade  and  conmierce  of  the  Portland  Chamber  of  Commerce.  This  connection 
places  the  school  of  commerce  in  close  contact  and  harmony  with  the  practical  trade 
and  commerce  of  the  entire  State,  and,  to  a  certain  degree,  gives  the  director  intimate 
familiarity  with  the  trade  of  the  entire  Northwest,  more  especially  with  that  of  the 
Columbia  River  Basin.  It  also  keeps  him  in  touch  with  the  work  and  aims  of  the 
National  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  headquarters  of  which  are  at  Washington. 

By  conferences  with  the  Department  of  State  and  the  Depaxtment  of  Commerce 
of  the  Federal  Government,  the  school  of  commerce  of  the  University  of  Oregon 
has  been  accorded  a  recognition  that  gives  it  important  benefits  derived  from  the 
machinery  of  these  two  great  departments  of  the  Government.  There  has  been 
established,  therefore,  as  part  of  the  school  of  commerce,  the  department  of  com- 
mercial and  industrial  service.  This  department  is  intended  to  be  and  do  just  what 
its  name  implies.  Its  primary  function  is  to  be  of  direct  and  practical  service  to 
the  commercial  and  industrial  interests  of  the  State  and  the  citizens  of  the  State. 
It  is  intended  that  this  department  shall  be  the  central  collecting  point  and  source 
of  distribution  of  information  r^;arding  all  of  Ihe  vast  and  diversified  resources  of 
the  State,  and  upon  it  is  devolved  the  duty  of  devising  and  adopting  such  methods 
of  investigation  and  instruction  as  will  aid  to  the  largest  degree  in  the  development 
of  these  resources. 

The  plan  of  procedure  to  date  has  been  for  the  director  to  select  some  one  or  more 
of  the  leading  industries  and,  through  the  cooperation  of  those  directly  concerned  in 
each  industry,  to  formulate  a  complete  list  of  questions  covering  the  essential  features 
of  the  trade,  and  of  a  character  that,  by  the  answers  elicited,  v  ill  aid  these  industries 
in  creating  and  enlarging  their  market.  As  an  example,  the  director,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Association  of  Northwest  Box  Manufacturers,  prepared  a  series  of  ques- 
tions covering  the  market  demands  and  possibilities  of  box  shooks  throughout  the 
world.  The  main  points  covered  by  these  questions  were:  Quantity  of  box  shooks 
imported  into  each  consular  district;  character,  dimensions,  and  details  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  boxes;  variety  of  wood  or  material  used;  the  section  or  district  from 
which  these  boxes  were  imported  into  the  consular  district;  the  price  per  foot  board 
measure  paid  for  each  variety;  the  special  fitness  of  the  material  for  the  uses  to  which 
the  boxes  were  applied;  names  of  the  leading  dealers  who  purchased  the  boxes;  rates 
of  duties  and  port  charges;  and  such  other  information  as  would  give  to  the  manu- 
facturer in  Oregon  a  clear  understanding  of  the  conditions  existent  in  each  consular 
district  of  the  world.  These  questions  were  compiled  in  their  logical  order  and 
handed  over  to  the  Department  of  Conunerce  and  the  Department  of  State.    By  these 
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departments  ^ey  were  forwarded  to  the  consular  and  commercial  representativee  m 
various  parts  of  the  world  where  there  was  any  trade  or  possibility  of  trade  in  box 
diooks.  Replies  came  through  the  above  departments  and  copies  of  them  were  for- 
warded to  the  school  of  conmierce  of  the  University  of  Oregon.  From  these  replies 
data  were  compiled  and  given  out  by  the  university  to  the  box  manufacturers  and 
public  of  the  State.  Thus  the  manufactiurers  were  brought  into  direct  communica- 
tion with  the  £oreign  dealers  and  users  of  boxes,  with  an  imderstanding  of  the  trade 
conditions  to  be  met  and  the  specifications  required.  As  a  result,  considerable  trade 
in  this  industry  already  has  developed.  This  investigation  disclosed  the  fact  that  the 
spruce  lumber  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  is  especially  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of 
boxes,  and  that  for  a  great  many  box  purposes,  it  is  much  superior  to  the  lumber  of 
Nor^'ay  and  other  European  countries.  There  is  absolute  assurance  of  a  splendid 
development  of  trade  as  a  result  of  this  survey  made  by  the  University  of  Oregon. 

Other  lines  of  investigation  of  the  same  nature  have  been  carried  on  in  much  the 
same  way.  A  complete  study  is  being  made  of  the  economic  features  of  dairying  and 
of  the  cost  of  production  of  milk  and  milk  products  in  all  their  various  forms,  the  trade 
and  its  development  in  not  only  all  of  the  milk-producing  countries  of  the  world,  but 
also  in  the  various  milk-producing  States  of  the  United  States.  This  information  will 
be  presented  in  such  a  form  that  comparisons  of  conditions  and  possibilities  in  any 
one  section  with  those  of  any  other  section  in  the  world  may  be  made  easily  and 
quickly.  The  Or^on  Agricultural  Coll^fe  and  the  State  food  and  dairy  commis- 
sioner have  been  called  on  to  make  investigations  as  to  the  cost  of  milk  production 
of  the  various  sections  of  this  State.  From  all  of  this  material,  combined  with  similar 
information  from  other  States  and  sources,  there  is  being  prepared  a  bulletin  which 
will  give  to  the  Or^on  producers  and  dealers  in  milk,  a  complete  and  detailed  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  of  the  world's  production  and  consumption  of  milk,  and  the 
various  costs  entering  therin.  There  will  be  sho  vn  the  possibilities  of  the  State,  in 
its  various  sections,  in  the  production  of  milk  and  milk  products  for  the  world's  market 
in  competition  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  whether  Oregon  is  in  the  economic  range 
of  the  possibilities  of  world  competition,  and  if  conditions  are  favorable  to  the  expan* 
sion  of  the  industry.  Dairymen,  from  this  bulletin,  will  be  able  to  form  an  opinion 
based  upon  exact  kno  «iedge  as  to  whether  or  no  they  are  in  a  position  to  enlarge 
their  dairy  business  ^  ith  a  favorable  opportunity  for  success. 

The  department  of  commercial  and  industrial  service  also  made  a  world  investi- 
gation of  the  markets  and  possible  markets  for  potatoes;  showing  the  cost  of  the 
production  of  potatoes  in  all  parts  of  the  world;  the  uses  to  which  they  are  applied^ 
and  the  values  in  each  of  these;  the  prices  that  the  growers  secured  in  various  sections 
and  for  various  periods;  the  comparative  values  when  used  for  himian  food,  stock 
food,  starch,  alcohol,  etc.;  the  status  of  the  competition  of  potato  starch  with  corn- 
starch; and,  in  a  word,  as  complete  a  knowledge  of  the  economics  of  the  production 
and  utilization  of  potatoes  as  could  be  secxu-ed.  This  was  published  in  bulletin  form,, 
and  by  its  distribution  proved  to  be  immensely  useful  to  those  interested  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  potato  industry. 

A  special  study  of  the  economic  phases  of  the  production  of  fiax  fiber  and  a  showing 
of  the  production  and  trade  in  flaxseed  also  is  nearly  completed.  The  State  of  Oregon 
recently  appropriated  considerable  money  for  experimentation  with  fiax  culture  and, 
from  present  appearances,  there  is  foimd  great  encomngement  for  the  possible  produc- 
tion of  a  very  high  grade  of  fiber  fiax  in  Oregon. 

The  director  of  the  school  of  conmierce  was  selected  as  chairman  of  the  hydro- 
electric commission  of  the  State  to  prepare  a  world's  investigation  of  the  development 
of  the  hydroelectric  powers  in  relation  to  the  States  and  governments,  the  condition 
of  their  development,  the  cogt  per  horsepower  of  hydroelectric  energy,  the  uses  to 
which  the  power  is  applied,  prices  charged  the  consumer  for  its  use  for  different 
purposes,  and  the  many  and  various  other  phases  of  the  question.    Through  the 
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Department  of  State,  this  work  of  the  hydroelectric  commiasion  was  combined  with 
the  investigation  suggested  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  Department 
of  Agricultme.  These  now  are  complete,  and  from  the  results  of  this  investigatiim 
the  Department  of  Commerce  has  prepared  charts  and  data  regarding  this  develop- 
ment, the  information  being  sent  to  various  commercial  oiganisations  in  those  sections 
of  the  United  States  that  are  interested  in  the  development  and  utilisation  (A  hydro- 
electric power.  This  information  also  is  to  be  forwarded  to  the  University  of  Oregon 
for  use  in  instruction  in  the  school  of  commerce.  A  complete  bulletin  based  on  this 
data  is  to  be  distributed  freely  to  the  people  of  Oregon. 

One  oi  the  cities  in  Oregon  conceived  the  idea  of  establishing  a  health  resort  formu- 
lated upon  a  well-developed  system  of  mineral  springs.  This  community  f<urmed  a 
district  and  voted  bonds  for  a  considerable  sum  of  money  to  be  used  for  this  purpose. 
The  interested  citizens  were  not  familiar  with  the  various  tonnB  and  organizations  for 
«uch  developments,  and  were  lacking  especially  in  the  necessary  knowledge  of  how  to 
create  enterprises  of  this  nature  by  districts  or  communities.  They  appealed  to  the 
university,  and  a  worid-wide  study  was  made  whereby  they  were  furnished  with  all  of 
the  data  concerning  the  various  health  resort  organizations.  The  only  models  to  be 
found  of  the  exact  nature  desired,  where  districts  were  created  for  such  purposes,  were 
in  Europe*  By  providing  the  Oregon  community  with  all  of  the  details  secured  from 
many  sources,  their  work  in  the  creation  and  establishment  of  their  enteri»rise  was 
made  far  more  economical  and  substantial  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been. 

Other  industries  which  have  received  the  attenticm  of  this  service  department  are: 
The  supply  and  utilization  of  potash  for  fertilizing,  with  special  r^erence  to  the  kelp 
l)eds  of  the  Pacific  coast;  the  competition  created  by  the  importation  into  the  United 
■States  of  cheap  Chinese  ^ggs;  the  merits  and  economic  status  of  wood  blocks  as  paving 
material,  and  various  minor  investigations. 

One  of  the  eurprising  features  of  the  experience  in  this  line  of  work  has  been  the 
finding  of  Ruch  vast  amounts  of  substantial  and  reliable  information  waiting  only  to 
be  gathered,  ordered,  published,  and  so  made  available.  When  proper  and  definite 
methods  of  investigation  and  collection  are  carried  out  in  the  manner  lM;rein  suggested, 
there  can  be  secured  practically  all  of  the  information  that  is  required  to  give  a  thor- 
ough and  enlightened  view  of  almost  any  industry.  The  work  merely,  or  mainly,  is 
the  science  of  gathering  information  already  prepared,  from  all  of  the  various  sourcee 
H>f  Government,  State,  and  private  organizations  and  individuals,  comparing,  check- 
ing, condensing,  compiling,  and  publishing.  Insofar  as  conditions  in  Oregon  are 
concerned,  these  and  the  other  available  sources  of  informatLon  supply  nearly  all  of 
the  requirements. 

The  examples  cited  merely  point  to  some  of  the  activities  of  the  department  of 
-commercial  and  industrial  service.  TMa  form  of  activity  has  proven  so  particularly 
helpful  that  it  has  developed  into  a  well-defined  and  permanent  policy  of  the  school 
of  commerce  to  extend  the  work  imtil  it  has  covered  every  important  industry  of 
the  State. 

In  this  line  of  work  there  has  been  demonstrated  the  absolute  importance  and  neces- 
sity of  intimate  and  substantial  connection  between  the  Department  of  Commerce 
-of  the  United  States  and  the  various  schools  of  commerce  throughout  the  country. 
In  the  investigation  carried  on  by  the  school  of  commerce  of  the  university  the  aid 
:and  assistance  of  tlie  United  States  Department  of  State  and  Commerce  have  i^roved 
to  be  absolutely  essential,  as  has  also  the  assistance  of  the  various  State  otganizations 
in  the  line  of  industry  under  investigation. 

Another  important  featiue  of  the  work  being  done  and  planned  by  the  school  of 
•commerce  is  the  securing  of  the  services  of  the  individual  representatives  of  the  national 
departments  who  have  made  detailed  investigation  of  commercial  conditions  abroad. 
These  men,  on  their  return  to  the  United  States,  are  ideal  lecturers  before  any  school 
*of  commerce.    They  can  and  do  give  directly  and  in  person  condensed  and  authentic 
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information  that  is  of  immense  help  to  the  ntudenta,  and  through  them  to  the  State 
and  countiy.  Such  intimate  connection  and  touch  with  the  business  of  the  world 
can  Mit  help  but  be  a  source  of  substantial  information  and  inspiration  that  will  aid 
very  materially  in  the  individual  and  collective  advancement  of  the  student  and  of 
the  industrial  life  of  the  commimity.  It  is,  of  course,  of  the  utmoet  importance  that 
the  results  of  these  investigations  in  foreign  lands  should  be  given  directly  to  the 
coiBmimities  specifically  interested.  The  agents  of  the  Departments  of  State  and 
Commerce  can  be  sent  only  to  such  districts  as  desire  and  need  the  infoimation  to 
be  given.  This  information,  these  lectures  and  talks,  centered  in  and  at  the  schools 
of  commerce  of  the  coimtry  will  become  permanent  sources  of  instruction  for  the  entire 
people  of  the  State,  as  well  as  to  the  various  commercial  oiganizations  and  individuals 
directly  interested.  Thus  the  State  Univemty,  through  its  Echool  of  commerce,  will 
become  the  center  of  world  information  and  knowledge  in  the  subjects  and  along  the 
lines  of  industrial  and  commercial  interests  in  which  the  States  is  engaged,  or  in 
which  the  resources  of  the  State  are  potentially  concerned.  The  school  will  be  a 
source  of  knowledge  and  information  of  tremendous  value.  The  director  and  his 
assistants  will  become  the  i^ents  of  the  State  in  making  more  effective  and  useful 
the  splendid  work  being  done  by  the  Federal  departments.  They  will  become  State 
agents  for  the  purpose  of  caivying  on  investigations  that  are  imperative  to  the  fullest 
development  of  the  State's  resoiux^s.  By  this  system  schools  of  commerce  will 
become  the  most  valuable  asj'iiitant^  to  the  ceitral  Government,  in  gatheriog  as  well 
as  in  disseminating  soch  information  as  the  citizens  of  the  States  need. 

One  of  the  weakest  phases  of  the  present  work  of  some  of  the  Government  depart- 
ments lies  in  the  fact  that  the  investigationB  and  the  distribution  of  information  under 
their  direction  is  not  sufficiently  definite  with  reference  to  looality,  or  it  is  not  con- 
centrated in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  the  most  efficient  and  usefiil  results  to  the  States  and 
localities  motft  vitally  conoemed .  It  is,  therelore,  a  right  and  proper  State  function  to 
create  an  organizatien  of  its  own  within  its  borders  that  shall  become  the  means  of 
bringiiig  about  this  to-be  desired  result.  The  State  should  provide  the  means  of 
feathering  and  disseminating  information  and  so  make  the  work  of  the  Government 
departments  in  this  direction  more  specific  and  definite  and  more  directly  useful  to 
the  States  tikemselves.  Specifically,  the  States  should  provide  as  complete  a  machine 
toassist  the  Departments  of  State  and  Commerce  insecuringandgiving  out  information 
as  is  provided  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  by  &e  various  State  agricultural 
colleges.  It  is  just  as  important  that  the  States  should  have  this  connection  with  the 
Departaient  df  Oommerce  as  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  Department 
oQCommerce  of  the  General  Government  is  becoming  and  is  going  to  become  more 
«Dd  more  an  important  factor  in  all  lines  and  phases  of  commercial  development, 
education,  and  instruction  from  this  time  <m.  The  completion  of  a  system  for  the  most 
effective  use  of  its  activities  can  be  carried  out  in  no  better  way  than  for  the  State  to 
create  sdiools  of  commerce  thatoahall  be  practically  if  not  actually  connected  with  the 
Department  of  Oommerce.  The  preparation  of  a  jidan  for  a  connection  of  this  character 
abould  be  one  of  the  most  important  features  and  duties  of  this  conference  on  com- 
ittercial  education. 

In  the  instruction  work  in  the  school  of  commerce  at  the  University  of  Or^on  there 
is  a  course  of  practical  lectures  by  the  leading  business  men  and  manufactiurers  and 
those  associated  with  large  industrial  activities.  This  course  of  lectures  isgiven  freely 
and  with  great  pleasure  by  the  leading  business  men  of  the  State  to  the  students,  who 
have  found  the  talks  most  inspiring  and  helpful.  The  University  also  has  provided  a 
series  of  lectures  by  the  representatives  of  the  various  boards  and  commissions  of  the 
State  government.  Students  of  the  school  of  commerce  in  their  junior  year  secure  the 
benefit  of  this  work. 
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The  director  and  his  assodatee  are  endeavoring  to  inaugurate  a  system  for  the  ex- 
change of  professors  between  this  institution  and  some  of  the  South  American  uni- 
versities. The  main  purpose  in  this  is  to  secure  from  the  South  American  countries 
men  who  are,  primarily,  conversant  with  the  commercial  methods,  usages,  and 
characteristics  of  the  State  from  which  they  come.  Incidentally,  they  will  be 
expected  to  teach  commercial  Spanish,  but  this  will  be  subordinate  to  the  instruction 
they  will  give  in  commercial  relationdiips.  In  return  it  is  planned  to  send  to  these 
universities  some  men  who  are  qualified  to  teach  the  English  language,  particulariy 
commercial  English,  and  who  also  are  qualified  to  carry  into  those  countries  a  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  of  Oregon  trade  and  commerce  possibilities,  giving  the 
students  there  and  their  men  in  commerce  an  undeistanding  of  those  products  of  this 
State  that  may  be  exported  to  that  particular  country;  and,  in  addition  to  giving 
instruction  in  the  matter  of  exports  from  this  State,  also  to  make  a  study  of  the  con- 
sumption here  of  products  which  are  produced  in  the  States  to  which  they  are 
accredited.  In  a  word,  it  is  to  be  an  exchange  of  comm^tdal  instructors,  who  also 
shall  teach  language. 

Another  plan  which  is  being  worked  out  is  the  establishment  by  the  university,  in 
connection  with  the  school  of  commerce,  of  a  complete  commercial  museum  of  the 
State's  resources  and  products,  in  connection  with  each  item  of  which  there  will  be 
given  a  short  history  of  its  development,  the  extent  of  the  markets  for  it,  and  bucIl 
other  pertinent  facts  as  will  be  of  value. 

At  the  present  time  the  courses  of  instruction  presented  in  the  school  of  commerce 
include  principles  of  accounting,  cost  accounting,  solution  of  0.  P.  A.  problems, 
auditing,  business  law,  business  organization  and  management,  salesmanship,  adver- 
tising, psychology  of  advertising,  purchasing,  credits  and  collections,  methods  of 
commercial  teaching,  commercial  correspondence,  domestic  commerce,  foreign  com- 
merce, international  commerce,  life,  fire,  marine,  accident,  and  liability  insurance, 
municipal  administration,  mxmicipal  accoimting,  resources  of  the  Northwest.  Other 
courses  that  will  be  introduced  later  include  retail  sailing  and  store  management, 
lumber  cost  accounts,  institutional  accounting,  marketing  methods  and  selling,  etc. 

The  students  in  commerce  at  the  present  time  have  splendid  facilities  through  the 
students'  cooperative  store,  which  is  at  their  disposal  for  laboratory  purposes.    The 
system  of  cost  accounts  used  and  the  actual  accounting  figures  and  transactions  o 
the  store  are  to  be  used  for  classroom  work.    The  class  in  auditing  audits  the  accounts 
of  this  store  and  the  class  in  purchasing  wrestles  with  the  buying  problems. 

The  students  themselves  have  formed  a  **  commercial  club,"  which  holds  regular 
meetings  once  a  week  for  exchange  of  commercial  information,  reading  of  papers,  dis- 
cussions, debates,  etc.  This  organization  is  both  successful  and  popular  and  a  source 
of  increased  interest  in  the  work  of  the  school. 

Classes  are  held  in  Portland  every  two  weeks  iar  the  certificate  members  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Banking,  who  are  studying  problems  in  banking.  fc»eign 
exchange,  finance,  and  the  history  and  development  of  modem  banking.  With  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1916  biweekly  lectiues  will  be  given  to  the  "Credit Men's  Asso- 
ciation of  Portland  on  subjects  dealing  with  credits  and  collections  and  related  prob 
lems  in  accounting. 

Through  the  extension  division  of  the  university  weekly  letters  are  sent  out  to 
teachers  of  commerce  in  the  high  schools  throughout  the  State.  These  letters  deal 
with  the  method  of  presenting  and  teaching  the  various  commercial  subjects:  Book- 
keeping, stenography,  typewriting,  commercial  arithmetic,  business  English,  sales- 
manship, etc. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  extension  division  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
arrangements  have  been  made  enabling  the  University  of  Oregon  to  offw,  through  its 
extension  division,  various  business  courses,  using  the  subject  matter  of  the  Wisconsin 
curriculum.    Every  range  of  business  subject  is  covered,  including  bookkeeping, 
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accounting  principles,  cost  accounting,  solution  of  C.  P.  A.  problems,  history  and 
types  of  business  organization,  the  law  of  contracts,  the  law  of  sides,  the  law  of  corpora- 
tions, the  law  of  insurance,  retail  selling  and  store  management,  cost  accounting  for 
printers,  credits  and  collections,  etc. 

Though  comparatively  young  the  school  of  commerce  of  the  University  of  Oregon 
has  seemed  to  put  new  Hfe  into  the  students,  and  they  are  taking  hold  of  the  work 
with  great  interest,  one  evidence  of  which  is  the  fact  that  10  per  cent  of  the  entire 
enrollment  at  the  university  is  majoring  in  the  school  of  commerce. 
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FINANCE. 
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pTofe$90T  ofChvemmerU  and  Diredar  Divinon  of  Public  AffairM,  New  York  University, 

The  New  York  University  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts,  and  Finance  was  estab- 
lished in  1900.  Already  at  that  date  there  had  grown  up  among  business  men  an 
earnest  demand  for  scientific  training  and  special  preparation  for  business,  although 
since  that  date  this  demand  has  increased  enormously.  The  purpose  of  the  school 
from  the  beginning  has  been  to  combine  with  general  courses  that  are  ordinarily  ex- 
pected to  widen  the  intellectual  vision  and  raise  the  ideals  of  students  such  a  practical 
training  as  would  fit  young  men  best  for  the  technical  work  of  a  business  career. 
Attainment  of  these  two  aims  is  sought  partly  by  the  subjects  chosen  for  study, 
partly  by  the  methods  of  teaching  employed,  and  partly  by  the  type  of  teachers 
selected. 

From  the  beginning  the  school  has  laid  great  emphasis  upon  a  thorough  training 
in  accounting.  Enough  of  the  elements  of  bookkeeping  must  be  taken  so  that  students 
will  understand  the  usual  forms  employed  in  business  houses,  but  special  emphasis  is 
placed  upon  the  principles  underlying  accounting,  so  thfft  a  graduate  may  be  able  to 
build  up  his  own  individual  system  adapted  to  his  business  needs,  and  so  that  in 
analyzings— whether  as  a  manufacturer,  a  banker,  a  buyer,  or  seller — the  accounts  of 
any  estabhshment,  whatever  the  forms  employed,  an  accurate  understanding  may  be 
-readily  sectired.  In  later  years,  of  course,  as  the  school  has  grown  and  as  it  has  under- 
taken more  and  more  the  task  of  fitting  men  for  special  lines  of  business,  special  addi- 
tional courses  in  accounting  are  offered;  but,  relatively  speaking,  accounting  is  not 
now  80  dominant  a  feature  in  the  school  as  in  the  earlier  days,  although  a  knowledge 
of  the  principles  is  still  required  of  all  graduates,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  students 
take  a  number  of  accoimting  courses,  making  that  subject  really  the  foimdation  of  their 
special  work  as  they  fit  themselves  for  positions  as  chartered  public  accoimtants. 

Besides  accounting,  and  practically  parallel  with  it  in  importance,  stand  now  such 
subjects  as  economics,  business  finance,  with  especial  reference  to  corporations,  busi- 
ness English— a  most  needed  and  important  subject — and  the  elements  of  law  as  it 
affects  business,  with  especial  reference  to  contracts  and  agency. 

Beyond  these  fundamental  subjects  the  work  develops  in  many  directions,  covering 
advanced  study  in  the  fields  of  economics  and  statistics,  of  business  organization  and 
management,  of  economic  and  commercial  geography,  of  marketing,  including  sales- 
manship and  advertising,  of  trade  and  transx>ortation  both  on  land  and  sea,  of  social 
problems  as  they  affect  business,  of  government  with  especial  reference  to  its  relations 
to  business,  journalism,  English,  public  finance,  and  a  practical  training  in  such 
foreign  languages  as  are  becoming  of  prime  importance  in  the  business  world  of  the 
United  States,  special  emphasis  being  placed  upon  Spanish  and  German,  with  also 
training  in  commercial  French  and  Italian. 
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Not  only  are  the  subjects  of  study  selected  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  practical, 
helpful  results  in  busLness,  but  the  teachers  keep  constantly  in  mind  the  business 
aspects  of  the  studies.  I  have  just  mentioned  commercial  Spanish,  Qerman,  French, 
and  so  on.  Likewise,  in  the  course  in  business  English  special  attention  i&  given  to 
the  principles  in  accordance  with  which  businefls  correspondence  should  be  carried 
onr-adrertising  letters,  selling  letters,  collection  letters,  the  prsparatifm  of  budiia» 
circulars— all  types  of  business  English  which  must  be  employed  effectively  to  insure 
success,  but  which  so  few  business  men  are  really  competently  ^trained  to  handle. 

In  the  nontechnical  courses  this  same  practical  end  is  kept  in  mind.  The  classes 
in  economics  do  not  put  their  time  in  so  much  upon  abstract  theories  as  upon  the 
practical  application  of  economic  principles  to  business  conditions.  The  classes  in 
government,  while  explaining  the  form  and  principles  of  government,  emphasise 
also  the  close  relationship  between  government  and  business,  the  tvay  in  wiiich 
legislation  determines  business  conditions,  and  the  way  in  which  business  conditions 
affect  the  actions  of  legislators;  and  so  on  throughout. 

Moreover,  this  same  thought  is  regularly  kept  in  mind  in  the  selection  of  teachers. 
IMiile  the  regular  professors  and  instructors  are  men  well  trained  in  the  underlying 
principles  of  their  respective  specialties,  many  of  them  have  also  had  practical  busi- 
ness experience  or  keep  continually  in  touch  with  buainees  men,  so  that  their  work 
shall  be  regularly  adapted  to  the  needs  of  practical  business.  Besides  the  regular 
professors  many  lecturers  who  are  businees  men,  but  who  have  also  a  taste  for  scholarly 
piu^uits  and  who  treat  their  business  from  the  scientific  viewpoint  are  engaged  to 
give  one  or  possibly  two  evenings  a  week  to  this  work  of  helping  business  men  see 
business  from  the  scientific  angle. 

The  spirit  that  animates  the  school  is  commercial  in  that  it  keeps  the  young  men 
stimulated  to  see  the  practical  side  of  their  work  and  the  way  in  which  their  studies 
are  to  help  improve  the  quality  of  their  business  activities;  it  is  scientific  in  so  far  ae 
it  leads  them  all  to  see  that  business  after  all  is  founded  upon  scientific  principles; 
that  it  is  based  upon  natural  science,  psychology,  law,  and  the  other  special  sciences 
that  are  connected  with  human  activities,  and  that  the  businees  man  to  be  most 
successful  in  business  musi  be  able  to  analyze  his  work  in  a  strictly  scientific  way. 
It  is  the  belief  of  the  school  that  theory  and  practice  must  be  interwoven;  that  there 
is  no  fundamental  sepatation  between  culture  and  practical  training;  that  all  subjects 
in  the  curriculum  have  the  cultural  aspect  and  the  practical  aspect  and  that  neitfa«r 
must  be  lost  mght  of.  Moreover  in  the  school  is  foimd  the  eager  enthusiasm  common 
to  professional  schools  but  often  lacking  in  our  arts  colleges.  The  law  schools  and  the 
medical  schools  generally  have  this  spirit  which  leads  to  the  most  ardent  and  at  the 
same  time  the  most  thorough  work  on  the  part  of  the  students.  Men  coming  to  the 
New  York  University  School  of  Commerce  from  arts  colleges  and  often  from  some  other 
profesaional  schools  call  attention  to  this  spirit  of  eager  industry  that  is  fotmd  in  the 
classes.  The  professors  feel  it  from  the  frank  inquiries  made  by  students,  in  the 
equally  frank  criticism  of  statements  made  by  the  profeseora,  and  in  the  readiness  to 
support  or  to  oppose  a  general  principle  by  the  citation  of  personal  experiences. 

The  school  was  founded  primarily  to  help  young  business  men.  In  consequmice, 
the  entrance  requirements  have  been  adapted  to  meet  their  needs.  The  regular 
students  must  have  a  recognized  four-year  high-school  course  or  a  sixty-count  qualify- 
ing certificate  issued  by  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Regents.  Special  students, 
at  least  21  years  of  age,  who  have  had  some  business  experience  are  admitted  to  take 
up  courses  for  which  they  show  themselves  qualified.  Many  such  students  alter 
remaining  in  the  school  for  a  time  and  seeing  its  advantages  become  regular  students. 
On  certain  subjects,  however,  the  certificates  of  high  schools  are  not  received.  All 
students  must  take  an  examination  in  English  if  they  enroll  for  more  than  four  courses 
sr  for  any  English  course.  Moreover,  students  who  wish  to  enter  a  course  in  the 
principles  of  accounting  must  take  an  examination  in  bookkeeping.    If  they  fail  in 
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tbat,  they  must  Uke  a  coune  in  prepantory  accounting  which  covers  the  field.  Theee 
eraminationg  an  intended  to  teit  ^e  student's  ability  to  take  profitably  the  coune 
in  businen  Eng^iBh  and  the  pxindplea  o£  accounting.  The  counes  are  not  technical, 
but  there  are  so  many  men  who  have  a  very  defidoit  knowledge  of  grammar,  or 
punctuation,  or  spelling,  that  it  seems  essentii^  that  such  examinations  be  given. 

A  very  laige  majority  ci  the  students  are  young  men  who  are  woridng  for  their 
living.  In  consequoice,  the  largest  classes  are  the  evening  classes.  If  a  young  man 
has  had  at  least  two  years  successful  expenence  in  business,  earned  <m  while  he  is 
doing  his  univenaty  work,  he  must  obtain  a  satisfactory  credit  for  900  single  hours  of 
evening  work  with  an  average  grade  of  not  less  than  70  per  cent  in  order  to  graduate. 
This  means  10  h5tUB  of  classroom  work  per  week  for  three  university  years  of  30  weeks 
each,  or  one  session  of  two  hours  five  eveningi  a  we^  during  this  period. 

The  day  students  are  largely  young  men  not  actively  engaged  in  business  so  that 
they  can  give  substantially  their  full  time  to  the  work,  as  do  regular  college  students. 
These  young  men,  not  having  the  beneficial  training  of  experience  in  business,  are 
required  to  secure  a  satisfactory  credit  of  1,200  hours  of  class  work  and  an  average 
grade  of  not  less  than  70  per  cent.  This  means  at  least  10  recitations  per  week  of  two 
hours  each  icr  two  university  years  of  30  weeks.  Those  satisfactorily  completing  this 
work  receive  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  commercial  science.  Those  holding  this 
degree  may  be  awarded  an  advanced  degree  of  master  of  commercial  science  upon 
cconpletion  of  180  hours  of  advanced  work  with  the  high  grade  of  85  per  cent  and  the 
submiflsion  of  an  approved  thesis  dealing  with  some  subject  in  the  field  of  commerce, 
accounts,  or  finance  which  gives  evidence  of  original  research  and  thought.  That  is, 
such  students  must  take  three  two-hour  courses  for  a  single  year  and  prepare  a  thesis 
of  such  quality  that  it  will  be  approved.  Special  students,  who  have  not  a  sufficient 
entrance  requirement  to  become  regular  students,  may  receive  a  certificate  of  pro- 
ficiency after  completing  in  a  satisfactory  way  the  work  done  by  regular  students,  but 
can  not  receive  the  degree  unless  the  standard  of  entrance  requirements  has  been  met. 

Provision  is  made  also  for  part-time  students  to  enter  courses  for  which  they  are 
particularly  equipped,  even  though  they  do  not  take  full-time  work. 

The  growth  of  the  school  ol  commerce  has  been  remarkable,  a  proof  that  it  is  satis- 
fying a  real  need.  The  attendance  has  leaped  from  1,805  in  March,  1913,  to  2,200  in 
March,  1914,  and  2,645  in  March,  1915,  and  now,  October  29,  1915,  the  increase  over 
last  year  is  already  342,  so  that  the  total  rsgistratian  for  1915-16  is  sure  to  be  much 
more  than  3,000.  Such  results  have  been  accomplished  with  also  a  steady  improve- 
ment in  requirements  and  in  quality  ol  wod: . 

A  very  c<Misideiable  number  of  students  entering  this  technical  school  have  already 
received  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  or  bachelor  of  science  from  other  colleges. 
For  the  last  two  or  three  years  in  the  neighborhood  of  one  hundred  and  forty  or  fifty 
college  graduates  have  been  taking  this  special  training  to  fit  them  for  a  business 
career.  Such  students  are  expected  to  do  a  higher  grade  of  work  than  those  with 
leas  preparation;  and  in  many  instances— eq)ecially  if  they  ask  for  credit  in  the 
univeroLty's  graduate  school — ^they  are  required  to  do  special  research  work  of  some 
type  in  connection  with  the  regular  commerce  classes. 

Three  years  ago,  recognizing  the  increasing  interest  that  business  men  are  taldi 
in  governmental  afbirs,  and  the  still  greater  interest  that  they  should  take  in 
work  of  our  pubUc  officials,  the  division  ci  public  affairs  was  established.  In  this 
diviflion  special  courses  in  government  are  given  in  connection  with  the  various 
commercial  courses,  and  now  some  course  in  government  is  required  for  all  graduates 
of  the  School  of  Commerce.  The  larger  proportion  of  the  students,  of  course,  take 
one  or  two  courses  in  this  field  because  of  their  interest  as  business  men  in  public 
affairs.  Special  arrangements  are  made,  however,  by  which  through  groupings  of 
the  coursee  in  government,  in  finance,  in  statistics,  and  in  other  subjects  that  will 
especially  fit  them  for  the  work,  men  are  trained  for  positions  in  either  the  Federal, 
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State,  or  municipal  governments.  Some  young  men  are  already  entering  these 
courses  with  the  special  purpose  of  later  seeking  a  career  in  the  Govemmoit  service, 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  number  will  rapidly  increase. 

In  <»der  to  put  its  equipment  as  fully  as  possible  at  the  service  of  the  public,  last 
year  the  univerrity  offered  a  number  ol  special  courses  to  young  men  and  women  in 
the  civil  service  of  the  city  of  New  York.  These  coutms  were  jmctically  all  of  them 
school  of  commerce  courses,  bookkeeping,  principles  of  accounting,  business  KngKsh, 
secretarial  woric,  and  similar  subjects.  The  classes  woe  held  in  the  municipal  buikU 
ing,  the  sessions  being  held  partly  on  city  time,  partly  on  the  time  of  the  employees. 

After  the  classes  along  these  lines  had  shown  their  efficiency,  similar  courses  were 
organized  for  the  engineering  department  of  the  city,  the  instruction  being  given 
under  the  general  supervision  of  the  engineering  department  oi  the  university.  Some 
150  students  registered  in  these  engineering  classes.  So  that,  on  the  whole,  last 
year  the  university  was  giving  instruction  to  some  400  men  and  women  in  subjects 
that  would  especially  assiBt  the  employees  in  doing  their  municipal  work. 

Other  special  lines  of  training  organized  and  developed  in  a  similar  manner  lead 
to  the  professions  of  journalism  for  which  the  number  and  characttf  of  the  courses 
assures  completeness  and  thoroughness  oi  training.  Likewise  special  courses  in  other 
fields  qualify  men  for  positions  as  public  accountants,  as  advertising  agents,  as  em- 
ployees in  banking  and  brokerage  houses,  and  other  lines  of  business. 

In  the  year  1915  there  was  established  a  number  of  "Business  fellowships,"  in  order 
to  bring  the  university  into  much  closer  touch  with  the  best  businesB  houses  and  to 
enable  the  school  to  render  a  much  more  direct  service  in  the  way  oi  helping  them 
to  secure  men  of  the  highest  ability,  especially  to  meet  the  crying  demand  for  men 
to  enter  the  work  oi  developing  the  foreigm  tiade  of  the  United  States.  A  number 
of  important  business  houses  arranged  to  cooperate  with  the  university  under  a  plan 
adapted  to  suit  individual  cases  by  offering  to  a  limited  number  of  college  graduates 
positions  which  would  enable  them  to  combine  this  scientific  study  of  business  prin- 
ciples with  actual  business  practice.  These  openings  are  available  for  men  who  have 
specialized  in  any  one  of  several  different  lines.  Some  of  these  companies,  such  as 
the  United  States  Steel  Products  Co.,  a  subsidiary  oi  the  United  States  Steel  Corpo- 
ration, and  the  Western  Electric  Co.  prefer  men  who  have  been  previously  trained 
in  mechanical  or  chemical  engineering;  others,  like  the  National  City  Bank,  the 
American  Telephone  A  Telegraph  Co.,  and  the  Ingersoll  Watch  Co.,  prefer  men  with 
a  thorough  training  in  mathematics,  economics,  and  commercial  geography.  Most 
houses  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  wish  men  with  a  knowledge  of  the  language  oi  the 
country  in  which  they  are  extending  their  business.  They  wish  to  fit  men  for  work 
in  Russia,  South  America,  India,  and  China,  as  well  as  in  the  United  States. 

The  companies  usually  pay  men  employed  under  this  plan  a  sum  nearly  or  quite 
sufficient  to  cover  living  expenses  and  university  tuition,  say,  $50  to  $75  a  month. 
This  sum,  payable  monthly  throughout  the  year,  is  offered  as  a  university  fellowship. 
The  holder  gives  part  of  his  time  during  the  college  year  and  full  time  during  the 
summer  vacation  to  practical  work  in  the  business  establishment,  where  he  b  given 
the  opportunity  of  learning  in  practice  different  phases  of  the  business,  so  as  to  qualify 
him  eventually,  if  he  is  of  the  right  caliber  and  character,  for  an  important  executive 
I>09ition.  The  remainder  of  his  time  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  business  subjects  in 
New  York  University.  Each  man  is  considered  individually,  his  work  and  studies 
being  adapted  to  his  needs  and  those  of  his  employer.  Some  give  little  time  to  the 
university  work,  others  give  a  large  part  of  their  time.  The  needs  of  the  man  and  of 
his  employer  are  met. 

The  fellowship  covers  a  calendar  year,  but  is  renewable  with  presumably  an  increase 
in  pay.  If  the  men  show  sufficient  ability  and  character  when  their  training  is  com- 
pleted, in  from  one  to  three  or  four  years,  they  will  be  fitted  to  take  important  posi- 
tions in  the  employ  of  these  companies. 
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The  participAtiiig  buameflB  houaefl  are  among  the  best  in  the  country  and  the  training 
mfForded  should  fit  a  good  man  ior  rapid  advancement  in  the  field  of  his  choeen  work, 
whether  with  these  concerns  or  with  others. 

As  soon  as  these  arrangements  were  completed  with  a  number  of  business  establish- 
ments, a  circular  letter  was  sent  throu^out  the  country  to  the  good  colleges  and 
universities  of  all  types— some  80  institutions  in  all.  The  response  was  most  gratifying. 
More  than  300  applications  for  these  positions  were  received.  During  the  first  year 
it  was  thou^t  best  by  the  business  houses,  as  well  as  by  the  university,  that  the  plan 
be  considered  experimental,  so  that  only  15  fellows  have  been  appointed.  These, 
however,  were  all  select  men,  among  the  best  in  our  universities.  Several  of  them 
from  our  largest  and  best  universities,  were  members  of  honorary  fraternities  such  as 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  or  Sigma  XI.  Most  of  the  establishments  entering  into  the  plan 
have  in  mind  especially  the  training  of  men  for  the  export  trade.  Some  of  them, 
however,  have  no  such  thou^t  and  the  plan  is,  of  course,  equally  applicable  for 
training  in  business  of  any  type.  It  is  an  opportunity  for  young  men  to  secure  posi- 
tions that  promise  well  for  the  future;  it  is  an  opportunity  for  a  businesB  house  to  get 
the  pick  of  the  ablest  young  men  in  the  country  who  are  willing  to  start  at  the  bottom 
and  get  themselves  thoroughly  trained  for  a  business  career. 

Much  has  been  said  of  late  years  of  the  lack  of  training  of  the  representatives  of  our 
business  houses  who  have  been  sent  to  foreign  coim tries  to  develop  the  American  trade 
and  most  unflattering  comments  have  been  made  as  to  the  relative  inefficiency  of  such 
men  as  compared  with  those  from  Germany  and  other  countries.  The  main  difference, 
of  course,  has  been  that  the  German  salesmen  have  been  men  with  scientific  training 
as  well  as  business  experience.  This  is  an  opportunity  to  give  American  young 
men  a  biisiness  training  fully  equal  to  that  received  in  Germany,  with  a  business 
experience  specifically  adapted  for  the  employer's  own  establishment.  It  b  believed 
that  the  plan  will  continue  with  a  larger  measure  of  success. 

The  fellowship  plan  has  added  quite  decidedly  to  the  number  of  college  graduates 
in  the  School  of  Commerce  of  New  York  University.  Not  only  are  those  receiving 
fellowflhips  college  graduates,  but  other  graduates,  stimulated  by  the  opportimity, 
have  come  to  the  school  with  the  thou^t  of  securing  such  positions  in  the  future. 
So  many  college  graduates  are  now  in  residence  thaX  it  seems  practicable  to  provide 
special  classes  for  them  in  which  more  extended  and  more  thorough  work  can  be  done 
than  in  classes  made  up  of  men  whose  preparation  is  less  complete.  Already  several 
such  classes  have  been  established ,  and  in  the  very  near  future  it  is  planned  to  organize 
a  special  graduate  division  of  the  School  of  Commerce  open  only  to  college  graduates, 
and  offering,  after  the  completion  of  a  course  specially  fitted  for  men  of  such  training,  a 
special  degree  which  will  be  a  recognition  of  the  higher  qualifications  of  the  men  taking 
the  course.  The  New  York  University  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts,  and  Finance 
will  then  be  in  a  position  to  render  the  maximum  service  to  business  men  by  giving 
Ruining  adapted  to  all  classes  of  competent  and  ambitious  men  desirous  of  business  train- 
ing. Those  who  through  lack  of  opportunity  are  qualified  to  take  only  special  courses 
may  take  them,  while  those  with  a  good  preparatory. training,  such  as  qualifies  one  to 
enter  most  of  our  regular  colleges  or  professional  schools,  can  get  as  good  a  training  as 
they  are  able  to  secure  in  two  or  three  years  especially  devoted  to  that  work.  Besides 
these,  in  the  Washington  Square  College  which  gives  a  regular  four  years  training 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bachelor  of  Science,  there  is  the  oppor- 
tunity during  the  last  two  years  to  specialize  in  commercial  courses,  so  that  with 
the  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  one  receives  an  excellent  training 
in  business  theory,  without,  however,  business  practice.  Finally,  there  is  offered  a 
course  of  special  thoroughness  in  both  theory  and  practice  suited  for  men  with 
exceptional  personal  qualities  and  higher  training  who  shall  be  fitted  individually, 
with  attention  given  to  each  man's  need,  for  the  work  required  of  men  engaged  in 
higher  administrative  service  either  in  business  houses  or  in  the  service  of  the  State 
or  municipalities. 
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THE  AMOS  TUCK  QCBOOL  OF  ADMINISTRATION  AND  FINANCE,  DABT- 

MOUTH  OMJLBGB. 

By  Di&BcroB  H.  S.  PERSON. 

The  Aino6  Tuck  School  is  a  specialized,  professional  school  of  training  for  biudneas, 
a  semigradnate,  finishing  school  for  college  graduates  who  plan  to  enter  business.  Its 
course  consists  of  two  years.  The  first  year  is  of  a  grade  equivalent  to  the  senior  year 
of  an  American  college,  to  which  are  eligible  for  admission  candidates  who  have  com- 
pleted three  years  in  any  college  of  high  standing.  The  second  year  is  a  purely  grad- 
uate year,  at  the  end  of  which  students  receive  the  degree  of  master  of  commercial 
science.  The  curriculum  of  the  first  year  represents  a  transition  from  the  liberalizing 
coiurses  of  a  college  to  the  specialized  courses  of  a  professional  school  of  commerce  and 
administration;  the  curriculum  of  the  second  year  is  a  compact  group  of  specialized, 
professional  courses,  with  a  moderate  flexibility  allowing  preparation  for  special 
branches  of  business,  including  foreign  commerce. 

The  purpose,  organization,  and  actual  work  of  the  Tuck  School  can  not  be  under- 
stood without  more  detailed  reference,  as  a  background,  to  its  function  in  the  entire 
educational  system.  Its  organization  makes  it  an  int^ral  part  of  the  entire  machinery 
of  education  which  performs  the  sequence  of  operations  which  prepare  our  youth  for 
life.  It  does  not  need  to  perform  a  number  of  educational  functions  which  its  rela- 
tions to  the  general  system  of  education  and  its  requirements  for  admission  enable  it 
to  throw  upon  the  preparatory  school  and  the  college.  It  is  therefore  enabled  to 
concentrate  its  efforts  upon  specialized  educational  fimctions  of  an  advanced,  pro- 
fessional nature  relating  specifically  to  preparation  for  business,  and  to  apply  these 
efforts  in  behalf  of  a  selected  group  of  young  men  already  mentally  intensified  and 
broadened.  In  explanation  I  purpose  to  give  the  educational  life  history  of  a  grad\iate 
of  the  Tuck  School,  for  our  purpose  to-day,  from  the  point  of  view  of  preparation  for 
commerce. 

UBERALIZINO  EDUCATIONAL  PROCE88B8. 

The  liberalizing  educational  influences  which  have  molded  the  mind  and  character 
of  a  graduate  of  the  Tuck  School  are  r^tresented  by  three  steps.  These  are:  (1)  The 
elementary  school,  taking  the  child  to  about  15  years  of  age;  (2)  the  secondary  scho(^ 
preparing  him  for  college,  and  taking  him  to  about  his  nineteenth  year;  and  (3)  the 
college,  taking  him,  so  far  as  the  Tuck  School  is  concerned,  three  years  further,  to 
about  his  twenty-second  year.  The  elementary  and  secondary  schools  as  liberaliziiig 
educational  agencies  require  no  explanation.  Of  the  three  years  oi  coll^^  preceding 
admiasion  to  the  Tuck  School,  however,  I  wish  to  speak  a  moment,  because  ol  Um  in- 
fluence which  the  Tuck  Schoors  requirements  lor  admission  have  on  the  individual 
at  that  stage  of  his  career. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  Tuck  School,  the  three  years  in  Dartmouth  College 
are  but  preparatory  years;  from  the  point  of  view  <^  Dartmouth  College,  however,  the 
first  year  in  the  Tuck  Scho(d  is,  for  those  students  who  matriculate  in  that  school,  the 
senior  year.  The  college  accepts  the  certifications  of  the  Tuck  School,  credits  them  to 
the  student,  and  confers  upon  him  the  bachelor's  degree.  Therefore,  during  these 
four  years— the  three  years  in  the  college  and  the  first  year  in  the  Tuck  School— the 
student,  in  electing  his  courses  of  study,  is  under  three  influences— -the  college  re- 
quirements for  a  degree,  the  Tuck  School  requirements  for  admission,  and  the  Tuck 
School  requirements  of  the  first  year  of  that  school. 

1.  The  college  requirements  for  a  degree  are  intoided  to  i»event  too  early  speciali- 
zation. They  divide  the  curriculum  into  three  fields:  The  languages,  the  physical 
sciences,  and  the  social  sciences.  A  student  may  emphasize  one  of  these  fields  in  his 
selection  of  courses,  but  he  must  take  a  minimum  amount  of  work  in  the  other  two. 
Therefore,  while  he  usually  emphasizes  economics,  political  science,  and  history,  he 
must  not  neglect  chemistry,  physics,  Spanish,  French,  Grerman,  and  so  on.    In  diort, 
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in  addition  to  a  mental  development,  he  must  become  well  informed  in  one  of  the 
three  fields,  and  usefully  informed  in  the  other  two. 

2.  The  Tuck  School  entrance  requirements  also  have  an  influence  on  the  student's 
choice  of  courses  and  quality  of  work  during  the  three  3rear8  in  the  coll^^e.  In  the  first 
place,  he  must  show  a  high  grade  of  ability  and  application;  he  must  attain,  for  admis- 
sion to  the  Tuck  School,  an  average  rank  for  the  three  years  equal  to  or  above  the 
average  of  the  entire  college.  He  must  not  merely  pass  his  courses;  he  must  be  in 
the  upper  half  of  those  who  pass.  This  selective  requirement  gives  the  Tuck  School 
a  homogenous  group  of  able,  purposeful  men,  capable  of  serious  and  sustained  appli- 
cation. This  explanation  is  important  for  the  light  it  throws  on  the  quality  of  instruc- 
tion which  the  Tuck  School  is  able  to  ofiFer,  and  on  the  quality  of  response  which  it 
is  able  to  demand  of  its  students.  In  the  second  place,  the  sdiool  specifies  that  the 
student  must  have  emphasized,  during  the  three  years  in  college,  the  social  sciences — 
history,  political  science,  sociology,  and  particidarly  economics;  and  he  must  have 
studied  in  college  one  modem  foreign  language  continuously  for  two  years.  Conse- 
quently the  Tuck  School  does  not  have  to  offer  as  part  of  its  curriculum  the  conven- 
tional courses  in  these  subjects;  its  students  enter  with  moderate  specialization  in 
these  subjects  as  a  foundation  for  specialized  business  courses  which  it  is  the  function 
<rf  the  Tuck  School  to  offer. 

FBOFB8SIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  PROCESSES. 

With  the  work  of  the  Tuck  School  begin  the  professional  educational  processes. 
This  divides  into  two  parts,  the  transitional,  or  general  professional  courses  of  the 
irst  year,  and  the  specialized,  advanced  professional  courses  of  the  second  year. 

1.  The  first-year  course  of  18  hours  per  week  is  taken  en  block  by  all  students, 
there  being  no  electives  or  alternatives.  This  block  of  courses  compels  study  of  all 
the  primary  functions  which  are  ^H-esent  in  all  fields  of  business;  the  financing  of  a 
business  (banking  and  corporation  organization),  the  records  of  business  (accounting 
and  statistics),  the  technical  organization  and  management  of  a  business  (business 
organization  and  management),  the  production  and  marketing  processes  of  busineoi 
^resources  and  industries  of  the  United  States,  resources  and  industries  of  foreign 
ceantries,  commercial  Spanish,  French,  and  German).  For  two  reasons  the  schod 
requires  study  of  all  of  these  functions  by  all  students  in  the  first  year;  first,  because 
they  are  common  to  all  business  institutions — ^the  trading  house  as  well  as  the  manu- 
facti:ffer;  second,  because  our  records  of  young  men  in  business  show  that  the  majority 
do  not  know  in  advance  exactly  where  they  will  find  their  niches  in  a  business,  and 
their  training  should  provide  a  rudimentary  knowledge  at  least  of  all  possible  niches. 

2,  The  work  of  the  second,  or  graduate,  year  of  the  Tuck  School  comprises: 

(a)  A  group  of  courses,  required  of  all  students,  which  represents  more  intensive 
study  of  the  primary  functions  of  business  specified  above,  and  in  addition  commer- 
eial  law.  There  is  therefore  continued  the  study  of  accounting,  modem  language, 
organization  and  management,  corporation  finance  and  investments,  the  relations  of 
the  business  man  to  the  banker,  and  there  is  added  a  comprehensive  course  in  com- 
mercial law. 

(6)  A  group  of  courses,  elective  by  the  student,  which  permits  moderate  specbdi- 
zation  in  preparation  for  a  particular  business,  such  as  foreign  banking,  or  chamber 
of  commerce  work;  or  for  professional  service  in  performing  a  particular  function  of 
business,  such  as  accounting  or  management  engineering.  The  work  in  these  courses 
is  intensive,  and  the  relations  of  the  instractor  in  a  particular  field  to  the  students 
specializing  in  that  field  is  very  close,  for  the  number  of  students  specializing  under 
any  one  instractor  is  small. 

(c)  Bringing  the  instractor  into  much  closer  contact  with  a  student  specializing  in 

his  field  and  permitting  a  very  large  degree  of  personal  direction  and  inspiration  on  the 

.  part  of  the  instractor,  is  the  requirement  of  a  thesis  of  every  student.    The  thesis 

work  can  not  be  merely  perfunctory,  and  the  thesis  can  not  be  merely  a  compilation 
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or  an  essay.  The  school  attaches  great  importance  to  thesis  work,  and  the  student 
must  attack  this  part  of  his  work  with  equal  seriousness.  Whenever  poasibley  and 
in  most  cases  it  is  possible,  the  thesis  must  represent  the  solution  of  a  concrete  prob^ 
lem.  For  instance,  a  thesis  in  accounting  will  represent  the  work  of  a  student  in  the 
construction  of  an  accounting  system  for  some  plant  in  the  Connecticut  Valley  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Tuck  School;  a  thesis  in  management  will  represent  a  report  on  the 
actual  solution  of  a  specific  problem  of  management  in  another  neighboring  plant; 
a  thesis  in  selling  may  represent  the  working  out  of  a  sales  campaign,  to  be  put  into 
actual  operation,  for  another  plant;  a  thesis  in  chamber  of  commerce  work  will  repte- 
sent  the  actual  work  of  the  student  in  the  service  of  a  neighboring  city's  chamber  of 
commerce — four  such  organizations  are  cooperating  with  the  Tuck  School — and  so  on. 

Now  it  occurs  to  you  immediately  that  a  school  of  business  administration  and 
commerce,  located  back  in  the  country,  150  miles  from  the  nearest  important  port, 
must  experience  difficulty  in  forming  business  contacts  which  '^ill  permit  thesis 
work  of  this  kind  for  students  specializing  in  commerce.  The  difficulty  is  real, 
but  the  instructor  in  charge  of  that  field  is  attacking  the  difficulty  with  gratifying 
results.  He  finds  problems  for  thesis  subjects  by  correspondence  with  institutions 
engaged  in  foreign  commerce — ^banks,  trading  companies,  export  manufacturers,  and 
port  directors.  They  are  able  to  specify  a  great  variety  of  problems  vhich  they 
desire  to  have  investigated  and  solved,  the  solution  of  which  is  possible  by  research 
at  the  Tuck  School,  supplemented  by  i>eriodic  visits  and  investigations  in  the  port, 
plant,  or  business  house  concerned.  For  example,  one  prominent  exporter  offers  a 
problem  by  the  question,  '*Are  there  not  exaggerated  ideas  as  to  the  unfavorable 

influence  of  the  tariff  in on  the  chances  for  selling  American  goods  in  that 

country?'*  Another  proposes  the  problem,  "What  aare  the  influences  of  American 
investments  on  American  trade  in  foreign  countries?' '  At  this  very  moment  a  student 
is  working  out,  as  his  thesLs  problem,  a  sales  campaign  in  a  particular  foreign  region 
for  a  particular  manufacturer  of  a  particular  product  in  New  England. 

The  supervision  of  the  thesis  work  of  each  student  affords  opportunity  for  a  large 
amount  of  personal  instruction,  not  only  on  the  particular  subject,  but  also  in  the  field 
around  the  subject.  This  sup^vision  is  continuous  and  real.  Each  week  the  student 
files  a  report  of  work  on  his  thesis,  the  total  amount  of  time,  the  time  spent  in  reading, 
correspondence,  visits  and  interviews,  and,  not  least  important,  the  time  spent  wiUi 
his  supervising  instructor.  In  fact,  in  thesis  supervision  the  Tuck  School  strives  to 
realize  most  completely  its  supreme  aim — ^to  become  recognized  as  a  teaching  insti- 
tution achieving  a  maximum  of  personal  contact,  ior  purposes  of  instruction,  direc- 
tion, and  inspiration,  between  instructor  and  student. 

I  have  presented  to  you  in  a  general  way  the  educational  history  of  a  graduate  of 
the  Tuck  School .  We  do  not  consider  these  educational  processes  as  sufficient  to  make 
him  a  complete  business  man.  But  they  do  enable  him  to  go  out  into  his  apprentice- 
ship an  adaptable  man,  broken  In  sustained  application,  well  informed  concerning 
the  fundamental  facts  and  principles  of  business,  and  capable  of  rapidly  making  a 
useful  part  of  himself  whatever  comes  to  him  from  observation,  experience,  and  the 
counsel  of  his  superiors. 

In  conclusion  I  desire  to  refer  again  to  training  in  the  Tuck  School  for  foreign  com- 
merce, and  to  recapitulate  what  a  student  seeking  such  training  secures  from  the 
sequence  of  educational  prcicesses  already  described. 

1.  In  the  preparatory  school  and  in  the  college  before  entering  the  Tuck  School, 
he  has  experienced  the  mentally  strengthening  and  liberalizing  influence  of  study 
in  the  realms  of  the  physical  sciences,  languages  and  literature,  and  the  social  sciences, 
with  emphasis  on  history,  political  science,  and  especially  economics. 

2.  In  the  first  year  of  the  Tuck  School,  and  in  part  of  the  work  of  the  second  year, 
he  has  had  thorough  training  in  all  the  primary  business  functions  common  to  all 
kinds  of  business. 
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3.  In  the  second  year  of  the  Tuck  School  he  has  been  afforded  a  considerable  degree 
of  specialised  training  for  a  special  field  or  function  of  business,  in  the  particular 
case,  foreign  conunerce. 

4.  In  the  two  years  of  the  Tuck  School  he  has  had  the  following  courses,  in  addition 
to  foreign  language,  banking,  etc.,  relating  specifically  to  foreign  omunerce. 

Gboup  I. — ^2CoirBSE8. 

A.  Nature. 

Study  of  the  resources,  industries,  and  commerce  of  the  world. 

B.  Aim. 

(1)  To  show  present  industrial  and  commercial  conditions. 

(2)  To  show  causes  of  these  conditions. 

(3)  To  show  sources  of  raw  materials  and  factors  affecting  their  supply  and  dis- 
tribution. 

(4)  To  show  important  consuming  markets  for  food  products,  raw  materials  and 
manufactured  goods,  and  ^tors  affecting  their  demand. 

(5)  To  show  nature  of  competition  between  nations  for  world'markets. 

(6)  To  show  how  all  these  factors  affect  the  exportation  of  United  States  goods. 

C.  Description  of  covnes. 

(1)  Resources,  industries,  and  commerce  of  foreign  countries. 

This  course  considers  the  resources,  industries  and  commerce  of  the  principal 
countries  of  the  world  other  than  the  United  States. 

The  countries  of  Western  and  Central  Europe  are  considered  especially  with  reference 
to  the  fundamental  conditions  determining  their  industrial  development;  the  organiza- 
tion of  business ;  the  influence  of  railroad ,  navigable  river,  and  canal  systems  on  industry 
and  commerce ;  the  character  of  competition  for  trade  in  neutral  markets;  the  important 
distributing  centers  for  foreign  firms,  etc.  The  successes  of  these  countries  in  manu- 
&cturing  for  the  export  trade  in  certain  lines  of  manu&cturee  are  carefully  compared, 
the  various  reasons  for  success  or  failure  analyzed,  and  the  jmncipal  markets  inves- 
tigated. Special  attention  is  given  to  such  subjects  as  the  method  of  manufacturing 
for  orders,  standardization  of  product,  and  organization  and  development  of  the  export 
trade  in  the  British  cotton  textile  industry;  and  the  strength  and  methods  of  the 
German  export  syndicates  in  the  coal,  iron  and  steel,  electrical,  chemical,  and  other 
industries.  • 

Other  important  coimtries,  Russia,  China,  Japan,  India,  Canada,  Australia,  are 
studied  especially  with  regard  to  their  present  and  potential  demand  for  foreign- 
made  goods,  their  supply  of  the  raw  materials  of  the  industries  of  other  countries,  food 
supplies,  their  growth,  and  the  development  of  local  industry  tending  to  decrease  the 
importation  of  foreign  merchandise. 

This  course  also  provides  the  basic  information  necessary  for  the  courses  on  foreign 
trade  technique  and  opportunities. 

(2)  Resources,  industries,  and  commerce  of  Latin  America. 

This  course  is  designed  for  advanced  students  who  plan  to  equip  themselves  for 
service  in  trading  houses,  chambers  of  commelve,  or  in  export  departments  of  manu- 
facturing concerns.  It  investigates  exhaustively  the  phy-sical,  social,  and  political 
conditions  determining  the  nature  of  the  extractive,  manufacturing  and  commercial 
industries  of  the  Latin- American  countries;  the  probabilities  of  their  future  develop- 
ment; the  possibilities  of  extending  the  trade  of  the  United  States  with  these  countries; 
the  methods  by  which  such  extension  of  trade  is  most  likely  to  be  accomplished,  the 
factors  determining  the  trade  strength  of  England  and  Germany  in  these  markets;  and 
the  questions  of  American  branch  banks,  improved  steamship  service,  demand  for 
American  capital  investment,  extension  of  credits,  and  sales  agencies. 
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D.  Reasons /or  emphasis  <m  this  ffrcup. 

(1)  Fundamental  to  all  exporting  knowledge. 

(2)  This  is  easier  and  bett^.  learned  in  college  than  after  entrance  to  the  actual 
export  field. 

(3)  Not  only  is  the  technical  part  of  exporting  difficult  to  teach  in  the  usual  manner 
of  giving  instruction,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  instruction  can  advantageously  go  into  great 
detail  on  more  technical  exporting  problems. 

(4)  Export  men  claim  that  it  is  not  in  the  technique  of  exporting  that  the  novice 
is  weak  so  much  as  in  the  broad  general  knowledge  of  markets,  world  competition 
for  trade,  geography,  etc. 

(5)  Most  important  of  all,  because  most  of  our  graduates  who  come  into  contact 
with  exporting  do  so  as  manufacturers  of  export  products  rather  than  as  actual  New 
York  exporters  or  employees  in  foreign  swvice.  These  men  need  a  knowledge  sudi 
as  given  in  these  courses  more  than  they  do  details  of  the  technique  of  export  selling, 
financing,  and  shipping. 

Group  II. — 1  Course. 

FOREIGN  COMMERCE   OF  THE   UKITED  STATES. 

A.  Purpose, 

(1)  To  aid  men  who  will  come  into  contact  with  exporting  because  of  their  con- 
nection with  manufacturing  plants  developing  export  trade. 

(2)  To  form  a  basis  for  more  detailed  study  and  thesis  work  for  these  men  vho 
intend  to  enter  the  employ  of  export  commission  houses  and  foreign  bankers,  and  in 
service  in  foreign  fields. 

B.  Nature. 

(1)  General  study  of  foreign  commerce:  Trade  areas  and  routes;  shipping  facilities 
and  regulations;  rate  making  and  trafiic  promotion;  marine  insurance;  port  devel<^ 
ment,  equipment  and  management;  and  laws  influencing  foreign  trade. 

(2)  Detailed  study  of  American  commerce,  showing  the  trend  of  imp(»rt  and  export 
trade,  present  and  prospective  markets,  raw  material  sources  and  problems  of  building 
up  a  national  merdiant  marine,  foreign  banking,  etc. 

(3)  Detailed  study  of  methods  and  forms  employed  by  American  exporters,  in- 
cluding determination  of  sales  methods,  selection  of  agents,  planning  export  cam 
paigns,  export  agencies,  advertising,  use  of  cable  codes,  orders,  packing,  shipping 
formalities^  extension  of  credits,  and  collections. 


GRADUATE  SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINIOTRATION.  HARVARD 

UNIVERSITY. 

By  EDWIN  F.  GAY, 
Dean  Graduate  School  of  Business  AdministraHonf  Harvard  University. 

The  graduate  i*chool  of  bwinefs  adminietrafion  was  established  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity in  1908.  It  is  strictly  a  graduate  department  of  the  imiverdty;  the  require- 
ment for  admi^tion  as  a  regular  student  is  the  poesession  of  a  bachelor's  degree  from 
an  approved  college  or  scientific  pchool.  Thus  when  they  enter  the  business  echool 
the  students  are  already  fitted  by  their  education  and  matiuity  to  undertake  serious 
professional  etudy.  The  r^ular  course  covers  a  period  of  two  years,  and  upon  the 
satisfactory  completion  of  an  approved  program  of  study  students  are  granted  the 
degree  of  master  in  business  administration.    A  few  men,  who  do  not  possess  a  col- 
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lege  degree  but  who  are  qualified  by  biiainem  experience,  arc  admitted  ae  special 
students  witti  a  very  restricted  program  of  work. 

The  school  aims,  in  the  first  place,  to  give  thorough  and  scientific  instruction  in  the 
fundamental  principles  of  business  organization  and  administration.  Secondly,  it 
aims  to  provide  opportunities  whereby  each  student  may  receive  special  preparation 
for  the  particular  business  career  which  he  purposes  to  enter.  The  general  plan  of 
the  courses  of  instruction  is  adjusted  in  accordance  with  these  aims. 

All  students  who  are  admitted  as  candidates  for  the  degree  are  ordinarily  required 
in  the  fir^t  year  of  the  two  year's  program  of  study  to  take  the  following  three  courses: 
Accounting  principles,  A>mmercial  contracts,  and  marketing.  These  are  basic 
courses  which  pro\ide  a  broad  foundatitm  for  advanced  woric  in  these  subjects  and 
for  the  more  highly  specialized  courses  in  other  subjects.  In  addition  to  these 
required  courses,  each  r^ular  student  in  his  first  year  elects  an  intitniuctory  course 
in  the  group  in  which  he  wishes  to  specialize  during  his  second  year.  In  many  cases 
first-year  students  find  it  desirable,  especially  when  the  introductory  course  is  one 
of  the  required  courses,  to  elect  in  addition  another  course  which  teaches  principles 
of  broad  applicability,  such  as  business  8tatit<tics,  factory  managenient,  or  invest- 
ments. All  of  the  courses  taken  in  the  second  year  are  elective  and  each  student 
makes  his  choice  in  accordance  with  a  well-defined  plan  aimed  directly  at  training 
for  a  particular  career. 

Diuring  the  current  year  the  total  number  of  courses  offered  in  the  school  is  47. 
Iliese  are  as  foUowb:  Accounting,  fixe  couffcs;  commercial  law,  four  courses;  nuurket- 
ing,  two  coiirses;  industrial  management,  three  courses;  general  business  problems, 
four  coiurses;  foreign  trade,  three  courses;  banking  and  finance,  five  courses;  insurance, 
five  courses;  transportation,  five  courses:  printing  and  publishing,  two  courses;  cham- 
ber of  commerce  secretarial  training,  two  cour-es;  local  public  utilities,  three  courses; 
and  hunbering,  four  courses. 

Ability  to  speak  and  write  clearly  and  concisely  is  of  such  imp^tance  to  a  bufiiness 
man  that  provision  is  made  for  instnicticm  in  English  to  correct  deficiencies  in  the 
training  of  students  entering  the  school.  Although  it  might  have  been  ineaumed 
that  graduates  of  reputable  colleges  would  have  had  an  adeqi:ate  preparation  in 
EnstUsh,  it  has  been  found  that  many  of  the  students  write  faultily.  Consequently 
instniction  in  English  was  introduced  in  1914,  given  in  connection  with  first-year 
work  in  marketing.  Reports  on  specific  marketing  problems  are  written  at  frequent 
intervals  by  each  stud^it  in  that  coun^e  and  these  reports  are  read  and  criticiaed  con- 
structively by  a  capable  instructor  in  English.  Credit  for  the  course  is  not  given  imtil 
the  student  has  satisfactorily  met  the  Ecglif-h  requirements.  Defectively  written 
reports  presented  in  other  courses  are  also  referred  t<o  the  English  instructor.  As  a 
result  of  these  requirements,  the  students  have  ^hown  a  marked  improvement  in  their 
use  of  English. 

The  school  has  10  instructors  on  its  staff  who  give  all  their  time  to  teaching  in  the 
school  and  ^o  represent  a  blending  of  academic  and  practical  training.  A  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  permanent  staff  are  men,  schooled  in  economics,  who  have  had 
more  or  less  actual  business  experience;  one,  who  is  an  exceptionally  good  teacher, 
is  a  man  of  no  academic  antecedents  but  of  broad  biifiness  training. 

In  addition  to  the  teachers  on  the  permanent  &taff,  instrrctiOTi  is  given  by  a  ni.mber 
of  men  engaged  in  active  buf  iness,  each  of  whom  conducts  a  half-year  course  or  a  full- 
year  course  in  the  school.  The  courses  in  investments,  railroad  rate  making,  fire 
insurance,  life  insurance,  acd  advanced  factory  management  are  successfully  given 
in  this  way. 

The  school  has  been  fortunate,  furthermore,  in  securing  the  cooperation  of  a  number 
of  business  men  willing  to  divulge  the  facts  of  their  exjxirience  and  able  to  analyze 
and  impart  these  facts  in  cooperation  with  professional  teachers.  Each  of  these  out- 
side lecturers  gives  one  to  four  lectures.    In  several  courses  instruction  is  given 
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largely  in  this  way.  This  type  of  instruction,  by  outside  lecturera,  long  regarded  in 
academic  circles  as  very  difiicult  if  not  impossible  of  attainment,  has  been  success- 
fully developed  in  this  school  by  a  careful  oiganization  and  coirelation  of  the  work. 
The  plan  is  to  prepare  a  detailed  oiganic  outline  of  the  course  and  then  to  indicate  to 
these  lecturers  precisely  what  topics  it  is  desired  that  each  should  discuss  in  the  light 
of  his  own  experience.  Such  a  course  is  in  immediate  charge  of  a  resident  member 
of  the  staff,  who  plans  the  work  and  supervises  the  field  work,  reports,  conferences, 
and  examinations.  In  this  way  it  has  been  found  possible  to  organize  seiious  instruc- 
tion from  the  scattered  contributions  of  outside  lecturers.  Although  there  is  a  tend- 
ency for  these  composite  lecture  courses  to  be  tiansfonned  into  courses  in  which  the 
instruction  is  given  by  a  resident  teacher  who  has  been  trained  for  the  purpose,  it 
has  been  found  desirable  to  keep  a  number  of  outside  lecturers  in  order  to  hold  the 
instruction  of  the  school  more  closely  in  touch  with  the  problems  and  the  spirit  of 
business. 

Although  some  instruction  in  the  school  is  given  by  means  of  formal  lectures,  the 
problem  method  of  instruction  is  chiefly  employed  and  in  all  courses  this  method  is 
emphasized.  Specific  problems  in  the  administration  of  typical  business  establish- 
ments, both  large  and  small,  form  the  basis  for  classroom  discussion  of  fundamental 
principles.  Written  reports  on  analogous  problems  are  frequently  prepared  by  the 
students.  This  discussion  of  actual  problems  is  especially  valuable,  in  developing 
that  analytical  habit  of  mind  which  is  so  essential  in  business  administration. 

From  the  time  when  the  students  enter  the  school  they  ue  brought  into  close  contact 
with  actual  business  problems  by  observing  the  methods  used  in  shop,  tBtctory,  and 
office.  Over  100  business  concerns  in  Cambridge,  Boston,  and  neighboring  cities 
permit  students  to  carry  on,  under  the  guidance  of  an  instructor  in  the  school,  in- 
tensive studies  of  the  methods  and  problems  of  their  factories,  countingrooms,  and 
stores.  In  several  courses,  notably  foctory  management  and  business  policy,  the 
preparation  of  reports  based  upon  personal  observation  and  study  in  these  places  of 
business  constitutes  an  especially  important  part  of  the  work. 

During  the  summer  vacation  of  four  months  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  in  the  school 
students  are  expected  to  secure  employment  in  the  branch  of  business  for  which  they 
are  preparing.  In  the  absence  of  special  circumstances  this  is  a  requirement  which  is 
strictly  observed.  The  practical  experience  thus  gained  is  valuable  for  several 
reasons:  students  may  thus  serve  before  their  graduation  a  portion  of  their  inevitable 
and  essential  period  of  apprenticeship;  they  obtain  valuable  education,  through  their 
contact  with  men  at  work,  which  is  of  especial  aid  in  developing  managing  ability; 
through  experience  with  the  conditions  in  their  profession,  morever,  they  may  possibly 
choose  more  definitely  the  direction  of  their  specialized  work  during  the  second  year 
in  the  school.  Permt^nent  records  are  kept  of  the  reports  returned  by  employers 
regarding  the  quality  of  the  work  performed  by  students  during  their  summer  em- 
ployment, and  these  records  are  filed  with  the  marks  received  in  the  school. 

Each  student  who  is  a  candidate  for  the  degree  is  required  to  submit  a  graduation 
thesis  in  his  second  year,  which  deals  with  some  concrete  problem  in  the  business 
which  he  plans  to  enter  and  which  embodies  the  results  and  conclusions  derived 
from  his  original  investigation  of  actual  business  conditions. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  which  has  been  encountered  in  developing  the  formal 
instruction  in  the  school  has  been  the  dearth  of  formulated  information  concerning 
several  of  the  subjects  which  are  given  a  prominent  place  in  the  program  of  study. 
This  dearth  has  been  relieved  in  part  through  the  cooperation  of  outside  lecturers,  in 
part  through  individual  research  by  members  of  the  staff  and  by  students,  and  also  in 
part  through  the  work  of  the  bureau  of  business  research.  The  bureau  was  estab- 
lished in  1911  as  an  agency  for  the  systematic  study  of  business  methods  and  problems, 
in  order  to  gather  facts  about  business  for  the  purposes  of  instruction.  Up  to  the 
present  time  the  bureau  has  confined  its  activities  to  the  field  of  marketing  and  within 
that  field  it  has  concerned  itself  chiefly  with  the  marketing  of  shoes  and  groceries. 
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The  study  of  the  retail  shoe  trade  was  the  first  to  be  undertaken  by  the  bureau. 
The  general  plan  has  been  to  gather  as  much  information  as  possible  from  shoe  retailera 
regarding  the  expenses  of  store  operation  and  also  regarding  the  best  trade  practices 
in  buying,  selling,  stock  handling,  and  accounting.  The  bureau  soon  discovered  that 
many  shoe  retailers  had  no  accounting  system  at  all  and  that  amongst  those  who  did 
have  some  sort  of  an  accounting  system  there  was  no  uniformity  of  practice;  terms 
were  confused  and  important  items  of  expense  were  frequently  overlooked.  Conse- 
quently the  bureau  found  it  necessary  to  prepare  an  accounting  system  which  would 
provide  a  uniform  basis  for  collecting  statistics  and  which  would  also  be  suited  to  the 
practical  needs  of  the  average  shoe  retailer.  The  Harvard  system  of  accounts  for 
shoe  retailers  was  drawn  up  to  meet  these  requirements  and  now  it  has  been  so  widely 
adopted  that  it  has  become  the  standard  for  the  tiade.  Upon  this  accounting  system 
as  a  basis  the  bureau  has  obtained  detailed  figures  and  other  specific  information  from 
over  800  shoe  retailers  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Some  of  the 
results  of  this  research  have  already  been  published. 

In  the  sunmier  of  1914  a  study  of  the  retail  grocery  trade  was  begun,  following  the 
same  general  plan  as  the  shoe  research.  In  the  preparation  of  a  uniform  accounting 
system  for  this  trade,  the  Harvard  system  of  accounts  for  retail  grocers,  it  was  ioimd 
that  only  a  few  minor  modifications  were  necessary  to  adjust  the  shoe  accounting 
system  to  the  needs  of  the  retail  grocery  trade.  The  same  system,  it  may  be  noted, 
appears  to  be  applicable  to  at  least  several  other  kinds  of  retail  business.  Since 
the  grocery  research  was  started  the  biureau  has  obtained  detaQed  information  from 
over  500  retail  grocers  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  The  first  results  of  the  inves- 
tigation were  published  in  a  bulletin  of  the  bureau,  November,  1915. 

At  present  the  bureau  is  preparing  a  uniform  accounting  system  for  shoe  wholesalers, 
in  cooperation  with  a  special  committee  of  the  National  Association  of  Shoe  Whole- 
salers, and  the  collection  of  information  on  the  wholesale  shoe  trade  has  already 
been  begun.  The  preliminary  steps  are  also  being  taken  toward  the  drafting  of  a 
uniform  accounting  system  for  wholesale  grocers  and  a  study  of  the  wholesale  grocery 
trade  on  a  country-wide  scale.  The  work  of  the  bureau  will  be  extended  to  other 
branches  of  business  as  fast  as  its  resources  permit.  The  results  of  this  research, 
which  incidentally  have  been  warmly  received  by  business  men,  are  invaluable  for 
the  purposes  of  thoroughgoing  education  for  business. 

In  conclusion  it  is  to  be  pointed  out  that  the  Harvard  graduate  school  of  business 
administa^tion  stands  for  the  training  of  business  executives  demanded  by  the 
growing  complexity  of  modem  business.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  work  of 
the  school  can  be  substituted  for  actual  business  experience.  The  graduate  of  the 
school  fully  realizes  that  he  must  begin  in  a  subordinate  position.  His  schooling, 
however,  prepares  him  to  fit  readily  into  the  complex  mechanism  of  business  life, 
and  because  he  has  acquired  some  insight  into  the  relation  of  his  individual  task  to 
the  whole  organization  of  which  he  is  a  part,  he  is  interested  in  the  routine  duties 
which  engross  the  earlier  years  of  business  life.  His  occupation  has  a  professional 
interest  to  him.  To  develop  this  professional  spirit  among  business  men  is  a  task  of 
the  highest  importance,  which  places  a  grave  respcmsibility  upon  our  schools  which 
provide  education  for  business. 

Mrf  Snider.  I  was  very  much  interested  in  the  paper  read  by 
President  Campbell,  of  the  University  of  Or^on,  I  should  like  to 
know  something  about  the  cost  of  such  service  given  in  that  State, 
the  cost  of  this  commercial  and  industrial  bureau,  which  makes  these 
world-wide  surveys. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Owing  to  the  financial  exigencies  of  the  imiversity, 
the  cost  has  necessarily  been  very  low.     The  work  has  been  carried 
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on  through  an  office  in  Portland,  in  connection  with  the  Chamber 
ci  Commerce  of  Portland,  and  by  the  utilization  of  the  consular 
service.  The  Government  has  helped  us  some  in  the  matter  of 
franking.  I  should  say  the  budget  of  this  bureau  of  commercial  and 
industrial  service  has  not  been  in  excess  of  $1,500  or  $2,000  during 
the  past  year.  That  includes  the  office  charges,  such  as  stenographer^ 
clerk,  and  office  rent.  It  does  not  include  the  salary  of  the  director 
of  the  school  of  commerce. 

Our  oiganization  is  a  little  imusual.  We  have  a  director  and  also 
a  dean.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  university  is  located  at 
Eugene,  120  miles  south  of  Portland,  whereas  this  special  bureau  is 
located  in  Portland,  and'lthe  director  of  the  school,  Mr.  Miller,  who 
was  for  many  years  in^the  consular  service  and  knows  the  oriental 
market  very  intimately,  does  this  work  as  a  labor  of  love,  very  largely. 

Mr.  Snideb.  May  I  ask  another  question  ?  As  a  result,  we  will 
say,  of  your  investigation  in  the  market  for  boxes,  and  the  replies 
from  consuls,  did  the  business  men  make  any  response  and  take  any 
action)    Dil  they  expand  their  trade? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  SxroEB.  To  what  extent  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  can  not  tell  you,  but  &&.  Miller  has  told  me  that 
tiiere  has  been  considerable  utilization  of  what  was  formerly  waste 
products.  You  see  the  box  has  the  advantage  of  bekkg  sot  up  in 
small  pieces,  and  the  parts  that  are  otherwise  unavailable  may  be 
utilized.  Mr.  Miller  tells  me  there  has  been  much  utilization  of  this 
otherwise  waste  material  within  the  six  months,  we  will  say,  since 
the  information  was  collected. 

I  should  like  to  make  another  point.  We  have  in  our  organizaticm 
in  Oregon  the  two  State  schools,  the  agricultural  college,  and  the 
imiversity.  The  agricultural  college  is  going  very  extensively  into 
the  production  side.  The  imiversity  limits  itself  to  the  market  side. 
We  are  looking  wholly  to  questions  of  world  marketing  and  matters 
of  transportation.  For  example,  we  can  grow  potatoes  in  Oregon 
very  well,  but  in  Idaho  and  Montana  they  grow  them  much  more 
easily  than  we  do.  They  have  a  differential  in  freights,  and  tlie 
result  is  that  the  potato  iHX>ducer  allows  his  potatoes  to  rot  in  the 
ground  in  Oregon.  He  does  not  understand  the  market.  That  is 
the  real  problem  now,  and  the  university  devotes  itself  only  to  the 
market  side. 

Mr.  MgBbian.  What  is  the  reason  that  the  potatoes  rot  in  the 
ground? 

Mb.  Campbell.  The  fre^ht  differential  is  in  favor  of  the  Montana 
and  Idaho  producer  and  is  so  great  that  it  does  not  pay  him  to  dig  his 
potatoes.  That  is  tJie  trouble.  He  lets  them  rot  in  the  ground,  crop 
after  crop.    You  see,  the  farmers  follow  one  another.    They  rush 
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into  aometJiing  and  break  the  market,  and  then  they  get  out  of  it  and 
rush  into  B(Hnething  dse*  They  all  go  together.  The  Qov^nment 
ahonld  do  the  same  as  Germany  has  done,  indicate  what  the  market 
demands  are,  and  then  indicate  the  sections  that  are  best  fitted  for 
transportatiiMi  and  the  amount  that  should  be  iModuced.  It  should 
try  to  have  than  produce  that  amount,  and  then  ask  the  rest  to 
stay  out.  We  have  been  trying  to  do  scmiething  similar  in  our 
State,  so  as  not  to  break  the  market.  Oregon,  for  example,  produces 
a  great  many  fruits,  and  although  it  grows  a  great  many  apples, 
the  farmers  can  not  get  enough  out  of  them.  They  should  confine 
themselves  to  producing  prunes,  so  as  to  reach  the  world  markets. 
We  are  trying  to  bring  this  question  directly  before  the  iModucer,  <m 
the  market  end,  and  it  is  with  the  market  end  that  we  are  concerned. 

Mr.  McBbian.  If  the  farmers  can  not  sell  at  a  profit,  do  you  find 
that  they  do  not  have  enough  for  their  own  homes  t 

Mr.,  Campbbll.  No,  sir;  that  is  not  true.  There  is  always  the  small 
farming,  the  diversified  fanning.  That  means  that  every  farmer 
grows  a  little  for  his  own  use,  and  there  is  a  superabundance  that 
goes  into  the  market  anyway,  so  usually  the  home  markets  do  not 
suffer  from  that. 

The  Chairman.  May  I  ask  whether  the  trouble  with  the  apple 
production  of  the  Alanta  Valfey  is  in  the  matter  of  freight  rates  t 

Mr.  Campbell.  It  is  very  laigely  so.  Another  difficulty  is  that 
the  Alanta  Valley  apple  does  not  keep  so  well  for  shipping.  The 
apple  of  eastern  Oregon,  which  is  produced  in  a  cold  climate,  keeps 
much  better.  The  Alanta  Valley  is  a  more  moist  climate,  and  the 
apples  are  not  so  good  ior  shipping,  for  that  reason. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions  t  These  are 
interesting  matters.  In  the  schoob  and  colleges  of  commerce  we 
are  ultimately  involved  not  only  with  the  instructicmal  side,  but 
with  the  research  side  as  wdl. 

Mr.  Campbell.  May  I  say  that  the  intention  there,  aft^  all,  is 
largely  to  bring  the  students  in  contact  with  this  work  all  of  the 
time. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  been  very  deejay  interested  in  the  work 
done  in  Cincinnati  in  connection  with  the  business  there.  I  want  to 
ask  if  you  have  any  difficulty  in  securing  the  coimection  of  busiaess 
firms.  Are  the  students,  in  the  large  numbers  that  you  have, 
quite  easily  placed  in  the  business  world?  As  I  stated,  our  effort 
to  arrange  a  systematic  connection  with  business  men  is  of  one  year's 
duration  thus  far,  and  we  have  had  fair  success;  in  fact,  very  en- 
couraging success.  We  do  not  undertake,  in  our  college  of  commerce, 
to  i^ace  men.    You  perhaps  know  of  our  college  of  engineering? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes. 
68486— 17— VOL  V 8 
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The  Chairman.  Of  our  cooperative  engineering  coursei  in  which 
there  is  a  definite  rdation  existing  between  the  coU^e  of  engineering 
and  many  of  the  fiinns  there,  whereby  the  firms  agree  to  take  a 
certain  number  each  yeart  Of  course,  in  that  case  the  personnel  of 
these  factories  is  changing  from  year  to  year,  so  that  they  have  less 
difficulty  in  making  new  places  than  would  the  commercial  house, 
where  tlieir  employees  do  not  change  to  such  an  Qxtent,  but  I  may 
say  that  in  the  coU^e  of  engineering  they  have  more  places  avail- 
able than  the  university  can  provide  students  for.  We  are  limited 
in  oiu*  capacity  there;  that  is,  in  our  buildings,  and  our  teaching 
sta£f,  and  so  on.  The  limitations  there  are  rather  on  the  side  of  the 
university  than  on  the  side  of  business. 

Mr.  Snedeb.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Stanley  Rose,  special  agent  of 
the  Department  of  Conmierce,  is  present,  and  he  thinks  that  the 
Department  of  Conmierce  is  just  as  anxious  to  make  connections  with 
the  schools  of  commerce  as  are  the  schools  of  commerce  with  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  He  has  a  few  remarks  that  he  desires 
to  make. 

The  Chaibman.  We  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  him. 

Mr.  Rose.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  lately  designated  by  the  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  to  make  a  trip 
through  the  entire  coimtry.  One  of  the  objects  is  to  bring  together 
the  schools  of  commerce,  our  department,  and  the  chambers  of  com- 
merce. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  highly  urgent  that  we  bring  up  to  date 
oiu:  textbooks  on  commercial  geography,  commercial  history,  and 
foreign  trade  technicaUties  in  general.  I  think  it  is  conceded  that 
almost  every  textbook  that  is  pubUshed  is  absolutely  out  of  date 
after  a  week  or  so,  because  such  data  is  constantly  changing,  and 
I  would  Uke  to  see  the  universities  and  schools  of  commerce  of  the 
entire  country  utilize  the  daily  Commerce  Reports  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  as  a  continuous  daily  textbook.  The  way  that 
I  think  it  can  be  done  is  this.  You  are  doubtless  all  familiar  with 
this  pubUcation.  In  each  daily  report  there  are  small  articles  about 
foreign  trade,  mostly  consular  reports,  which  are  cut  down  somewhat 
so  as  not  to  make  them  take  up  too  much  room,  and  they  deal  with 
everything  that  a  commerce  student  is  Uable  to  have  to  know. 
Could  these  not  be  made  a  daily  textbook  to  treat  of  the  different 
articles  which  are  of  interest,  and  those  daily  textbooks,  could 
they  not  be  used  as  a  class  text,  and  be  discussed,  thereby  bringing 
the  students  into  immediate  touch  with  daily  foreign  trade  problems  t 
Not  only  that,  but  it  would  make  discussion  much  more  interesting, 
as  there  will  be  questions  of  foreign  trade  that  are  taking  place 
right  at  the  present  time,  and  not  dry  matter,  which  I  think  it  will  be 
conceded  will  be  found  among  the  pages  of  every  published  textbook. 
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The  Department  of  Commerce  is  anxious  to  furnish  bureau  publi- 
cations as  they  come  out  to  libraries  of  the  schools  of  commerce  of 
the  country.  We  shall  be  very  glad  to  give  our  prompt  attention  to 
the  requests  of  universities  or  schools  which  send  in  for  such  publica- 
tions. 

Afr.  Campbell.  The  difficulty  which  you  suggest  is  a  very  real  one. 
We  are  utilizing  in  a  broad  way  the  paper  or  book  sent  out  by  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  and  we  are  also  using  the  books  of  the 
Alexander  Hamilton  Institute. 

Afr.  Rose.  Of  course,  they  are  more  or  less  theoretical. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Speaking  of  commercial  geography  particularly » 
our  difficulty  was  so  great  that  we  placed  the  course  in  the  hands  of 
the  head  of  the  department  of  geology,  not  on  accoimt  of  the  subject, 
but  for  the  reason  that  he  had  been  aroimd  the  world  some  three  or 
four  times  himself,  and  was  for  eight  years  director  of  the  bureau  at 
Manila,  in  the  Philippines,  and  was  quite  familiar  with  the  Orient. 
He  has  been  utilizing  these  reports  and  similar  material,  and  practi- 
cally making  hi3  own  textbooks.  He  is  a  practical  man,  who 
knows  the  markets  of  these  countries.  I  should  say  the  suggestion 
would  be  practical/but  no  doubt  it  would  need,  of  coiuise,  the  services 
of  a  teacher  who  is  himself  pretty  f  amiUar  with  world  conditions,  but 
that  ought  to  be  assumed  anyway,  I  presume. 

The  CHAmMAN.  Dr.  Snider,  will  you  comment  on  that  subject  also  ? 

Mr.  Snideb.  I  have,  of  course,  used  the  Department  of  Commerce 
daily  reports  considerably  in  my  work  in  foreign  trade,  but  I  have 
found  it  was  necessary  for  class  use  to  clip  from  those  reports  and 
have  the  material  mimeographed.  I  do  not  know  but  what  Mr. 
Rose's  suggestion  is  a  very  good  one,  and  I  think  I  shall  try  the  plan, 
for  the  next  four  or  five  months,  of  having  the  students  do  the 
clipping,  as  we  go  along. 

Mr.  Rose.  I  would  like  to  suggest  to  Dr.  Snider  that  the  students 
keep  what  we  call  a  collation  file.  I  have  often  recommended  when 
speaking  before  schools  of  commerce  throughout  the  country  that 
by  using  these  commerce  reports,  cutting  them  up  (and  they  are 
very  cheap,  they  only  cost  $2.50  a  year)  and  by  collating  them,  and 
getting  the  students  to  keep  separate  envelopes  for  all  the  different 
countries,  or  for  different  commodities  in  which  their  particular  in- 
terest lies,  and  by  letting  them  put  all  reports  from  each  coimtry  in  a 
separate  envelope,  then  when  any  discussion  comes  up  on  a  particu- 
lar country  or  subject  the  student  will  have  these  facts  already 
collated,  and  will  at  a  glance  be  able  to  look  over  all  he  has  on  the 
subject.  That  will  be  only  one  way,  but  I  have  found  that  usually  is 
very  helpful.    I  would  like  to  offer  that  suggestion  to  the  chairman. 

The  Chaibman.  We  wiU  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  others  on  that 
topic.     I  am  confident  that  any  assistance  that  can  be  rendered  in 
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this  matter  of  supplying  colleges  of  commerce  with  material  will  be 
not  only  much  appreciated,  but  a  great  service  will  be  rendered.  No 
person  who  has  started  out  to  build  courses  in  commerce,  with  ibe 
idea  of  making  them  useful  and  making  them  actually  tie  up  with 
things,  has  failed  to  appreciate  the  tremendous  problem  before  him, 
and  it  is  not  because  the  information  has  not  been  collected,  but 
because  it  has  not  become  ayailable  to  us. 

Now,  the  suggestion  that  has  been  made  seems  to  be  a  very  worth 
while  one.  It  might  be  desirable  in  that  connection  to  develop  in 
the  students  the  habit  of  keeping  a  card  catalogue,  if  they  do  not 
wish  to  cut  these  things  out.  Of  course,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
have  the  material  organized  so  that  we  could  {^resent  the  subject 
somewhat  systematically. 

Mr.  MaoCliktook.  I  shall  be  very  glad  indeed  to  learn  from  Mr. 
Rose,  with  whom  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  some  correspondence, 
what  replies  he  has  obtained  from  the  manufacturers  and  other  busi- 
ness men  with  whom  he  has  been  in  contact,  as  to  what  they  want 
from  the  colleges  and  the  private  institutions  that  are  engaged  in 
supplying  information  and  training  of  this  character. 

Mr.  Rose.  What  they  want,  or  what  they  have  not  been  able  to 
get? 

Mr.  MacClintook.  Take  both  propositions. 

Mr.  Rose.  They  usually  want  a  lot,  but  I  have  found  that  the 
manufacturers  throughout  the  country  have  pointed  with  some  pride 
to  their  particular  conunercial  school,  especially  in  some  of  the  citieB 
I  have  visited,  llie  main  complaint  they  almost  all  made  is  that 
some  of  the  teaching  appeared  to  be  a  little  bit  too  theoretical  and 
not  practical  enough,  especially  in  regard  to  languages.  I  mentioned 
that  yesterday,  when  the  foreign  language  question  came  up,  and  I 
brought  out  the  point  that  the  teaching  of  the  languages,  not  only  in 
the  universities,  but  in  some  of  the  high  schools  and  business  colleges 
of  the  country,  needed  a  little  more  practical  turn.  I  think  that  is 
about  the  oidy  criticism  on  that  matter  that  I  have  heard.  For 
instance,  a  man  will  come  to  a  firm  as  an  expert  clerk  or  stenog- 
rapher, and  he  will  say  that  he  understands  Spanish.  He  has  taken 
up,  we  win  say,  a  two-years'  course  in  the  school  of  commerce, 
and  he  is  able  to  a  certain  extent  to  translate  a  Spanish  textbook, 
and  sometimes,  but  more  rarely,  he  is  able  to  translate  an  English 
book  into  Spanish,  but  he  is  absolutely  unable  very  often  to  translate 
a  Spanish  business  letter  into  English,  or  an  English  business  letter 
into  Spanish.  The  student  often  does  not  know  that  idioms  play  a 
tremendous  part  in  a  foreign  language,  and  he  is  even  more  inca- 
pable of  conversing  in  the  simplest  form  in  that  particular  language. 
That,  I  think,  wants  to  be  looked  into  further.  But  I  think,  other- 
wise, the  commercial  colleges  throughout  the  country  are  doing  won- 
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ders,  are  waking  up,  and  they  are  taking  up  subjects  in  a  much  more 
energetic  way  ihan  they  have  been. 

My  trip  throughout  the  country  was  really  meant  to  confer  with 
groups  of  manufacturers,  and  I  would  talk  to  them  on  the  work  of  the 
bureau  and  our  problems.  Th^i,  in  one  or  two  cities  I  had  meetings 
of  commierce  classes  of  universities;  for  instance,  in  St.  Louis  and  in 
Columbus,  Ohio,  and  I  always  went  to  those  meetings  of  commerce 
dasses  extra  well  prepared,  because  I  knew  it  was  like  going  through 
another  Commerce  Department  or  civil-eervice  examination.  The 
young  men  in  those  commerce  classes  asked  questions  which  were  fit 
for  any  big  manufacturer  to  ask.  They  showed  a  practical  drilling, 
and  it  was  a  pleasure  to  answer  questions  like  that.  In  Oolumbus, 
Ohio,  they  kept  me  for  two  hours  answering  questions,  and  every 
question  had  some  point  to  it,  so  I  think  the  imiversities  are  doing 
excellent  work  that  way.  That  b  another  reason  we  want  to  do 
everything  we  can  to  help  them.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  answers 
the  question  of  Prof.  MacClintock  or  not. 

Mr.  MaoCuntook.  Yes,  I  think  so.  Do  you  not  find  that  business 
men  generally  feel  that  the  universities  are  not  supplying  what  is 
required  in  order  to  give  proper  training  to  young  men  who  go  into 
their  employ? 

Mr.  Rose.  No,  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  the  business  men  are 
recognizing  the  wonderful  work  the  university  is  doing  and  are  work- 
ing in  conjimction  now  with  the  different  imiversities,  because  they 
know  the  university  can  not  supply  actual,  practical  work.  The 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  the  Standard  Oil  Co.,  the  United 
States  Steel  Products  Co.,  and  others  have  formed  practical  com- 
merce classes. 

We,  in  our  branch  office  in  New  York,  are  now  having  one  or  two 
young  men  working  on  half  time  in  the  mornings  in  the  bureau,  and 
in  the  afternoons  they  work  at  the  New  York  University.  The 
City  College  of  New  York  is  also  conducting  these  half  courses,  and 
I  think  the  imiversities  are  finding  that  the  thing  to  do  is  to  lay  a 
little  more  stress  on  the  practical  side  of  commercial  education.  It 
is  also  up  to  the  manufactiu'er,  in  my  opinion,  in  the  respective  cities 
to  help  by  giving  to  commercial  classes  the  practical  advantage  of 
visiting  them,  answering  questions,  and  putting  them  in  touch  with 
the  practical  work  of  the  day. 

Ifr.  Snider.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  the  function  of  this 
section  to  do  what  I  am  going  to  propose  or  not  but  I  think  it  will 
answer  Mr.  MacClintock's  question.  It  is  a  question  which  I  think 
every  man  who  is  engaged  in  commerce  work  is  asking;  e.  g.,  what 
does  the  business  man  want?  I  have  been  asking  business  men  for 
five  or  six  years,  who  have  been  interested  in  foreign  trade,  what 
they  wanted  their  men  to  know  who  came  to  them  from  colleges  of 
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commerce,  and  I  hare  not  yet  felt  that  thej  have  fully  answered  my 
questions,  but  I  know  that  there  are  a  great  many  men  all  through 
the  coimtry  who  would  like  to  know  what  these  men  are  saying. 

Now,  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council  last  year,  about  a  year 
ago,  started  an  investigation  and  sent  out  a  questionnaire  to  several 
thousand  manufacturers  all  over  the  country,  in  which  they  put. 
questions  to  them  in  regard  to  commercial  training,  especially  bear- 
ing upon  foreign  trade.  They  were  also  trying  to  find  out  what  the 
manxifacturer  wanted  his  men  to  know.  That  material  lies  idle  in 
the  secretary's  office  of  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Coimcil.  We 
have  had  papers  here  which  were  based  upon  that  material,  from 
Prof.  Jenks  and  Prof.  Gay,  both  on  the  educational  committee  of  the 
National  Foreign  Trade  Council,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  we  do  not 
want  our  material  secondhand,  although  they  are  admirable  papers 
as  they  are.  We  would  Uke  to  find  out  from  the  manuf actiurer  him- 
self just  what  he  thinks  he  wants,  so  I  would  suggest  that  if  it  is  the 
fimction,  or  comes  within  the  functions  of  this  section,  that  we  pass 
a  resolution  asking  the  Foreign  Trade  Council,  for  the  benefit  of 
commercial  schools,  if  they  will  publish  their  returns  as  retiuns,  and 
not  as  a  digested  report.    I  make  that  as  a  motion. 

Mr.  Cambpell.  I  second  that  motion. 

The  Chairman.  Whether  it  is  our  function  or  not,  I  think  it  is 
well  for  us  to  assume  that  it  is.  Are  there  any  remarks  on  that 
motion  ?    If  not,  all  in  favor  will  say  aye. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

The  Chairman.  The  motion  is  carried,  and  although  we  have  no 
specific  means  here  for  the  purpose,  I  will  see  that  the  motion  reaches 
its  destination. 

Mr.  McBrien.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  ask  a  question  for  informa- 
tion. I  was  wondering  whether,  in  getting  this  material  before  the 
proper  persons,  it  would  be  possible  for  the  Department  of  Commerce 
to  get  out  an  official  bulletin? 

Mr.  Rose.  May  I  ask  on  what  matters — on  the  university  ? 

Mr.  McBrien.  On  what  the  business  men  want  their  men  to  know. 
As  some  one  said,  he  has  been  asking  that  for  five  years. 

Mr.  Rose.  Oh,  I  feel  quite  sure  that  if  this  matter  were  put  in 
some  way  up  to  the  bureau,  it  would  be  very  glad  to  do  so,  either  by 
bulletin  or  by  press  notice.  I  can  not  answer  that.  It  wiU  have  to 
go  the  the  chief  of  the  bureau.  Dr.  Pratt.  It  is  simOar  to  the  kind 
of  thing  that  we  are  doing  all  the  time.  The  Department  of  Com- 
merce, I  might  say,  is  willing  to  cooperate  in  all  these  matters  as  fully 
as  possible,  provided  it  is  within  their  sphere. 
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The  Chairman.  I  suppose  the  functions  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  the  Bureau  of  Education  might  overlap  slightly,  but 
I  do  not  imagine  there  will  be  any  trouble  on  that  score.  Speaking 
for  myself,  and  I  believe  the  others  will  hold  a  similar  opinion,  I 
should  appreciate  very  much  indeed  if  the  bureau  had  in  charge  the 
collating  of  the  opinions  and  views  of  business  men. 

Mr.  Rose.  I  think  it  would  be  wise  to  put  that  inquiry  in  the  proper 
way  to  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  in 
order  to  get  satisfactory  results.  I  think  that  would  be  the  better 
way  to  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  help  if  a  resolution  to  that  effect  were 
adopted? 

Mr.  Rose.  I  do  not  think  it  would  hurt. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  move  the  adoption  of  such 
a  resolution. 

Mr.  Snider.  I  second  the  motion. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  moved  and  seconded  that  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  be  requested  to  secure  for  the 
benefit  of  the  institutions  teaching  higher  commercial  subjects,  the 
views  of  business  men  as  to  what  they  would  like  to  have  such  insti- 
tutions do.    I  think  that  puts  it  correctly,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  MacClintock.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  the  motion  is  put,  might 
I  raise  the  question  whether  it  would  not  be  possible  to  broaden  that 
questionnaire  a  little  bit?  Why  not  make  it  embrace  two  things: 
First,  what  the  educational  institutions  are  themselves  doing;  and, 
in  the  second  place,  what  the  business  men  would  like  the  educa- 
tional institutions  to  do.  In  other  words,  are  not  those  two  things 
of  equal  importance  ?  I  am  quite  sure  that  there  are  a  good  many 
business  men  in  the  community  who  do  not  have  a  proper  apprecia- 
tion at  all  as  to  what  the  educational  institutions,  both  public  and 
private,  are  doing  in  the  way  of  supplying  commercial  education, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  this  inquiry  might  consequently  be  broadened 
to  make  a  little  digest  or  a  little  statement  in  regard  to  what  is  actu- 
ally being  done  by  the  educational  institutions  at  the  present  time, 
and  what  the  business  men  would  like  to  have  these  institutions  do. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  will  be  glad  to  adopt  that  as  a  part  of  the  motion. 

The  Chairman.  The  motion,  then,  will  be  so  broadened.  All  in 
favor  of  it  will  say  aye. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

The  Chairman.  That  motion  is  carried.  Is  there  anything 
further  for  the  program  this  morning  ?  If  there  is  nothing  further, 
we  will  stand  adjourned  until  2.30  this  afternoon. 

Adjournment. 
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Pan  Amerioan  Union, 
Tuesday  moming,  January  4$  1916. 

Chaiiman,  Roger  W.  Babson. 

Session  called  to  order  at  9.30  o'clock  by  the  chairman. 

Papers  presented:. 

Special  Courses  for  Commercial  Study;  Statement  as  to  Aims  and 
Achievements  since  Establishment: 

Correspondence  Schools,  by  T.  J.  Foster. 

A  scientific  method  of  employing  office  help,  by  Sherwin  Cody. 

University  extension  work  for  men  in  business,  by  Samuel  Mac- 
Clintock. 

Alexander  Hamilton  Institute,  by  Joseph  French  Johnson. 

National  Association  of  Corporation  Schools,  by  Lee  Galloway. 

The  Commercial  Museum,  by  W.  P.  Wilson. 

The  National  City  Bank,  by  F.  C.  Schwedtman. 

Bureau  of  Commercial  Economics,  by  Francis  Holley. 


PREPARATION  FOR  BUSINESS,  DOAIESTIC  AND  FOREIGN,  IN  THE  COR- 
RESPONDENCE  SCHOOL. 

Bt  T.  J.  FOSTER, 

SenxrUon^  Pa, 

The  history  of  iDstruction  by  coirespondence,  so  to,  at  least,  as  the  modem  appli- 
cation  b  concerned,  is  also  the  history  of  the  International  CorreqK>nd^ice  Schools, 
and  because  of  this  I  trust  that  you  will  pardon  what  may  seem  a  quite  frequent 
reference  to  the  sdiools. 

The  Intonational  Gorrespondenoe  Schools  had  their  birth  in  a  humanitarian  impulse. 
In  the  early  eighties  there  was  published  at  Shenandoah,  Pa.,  in  the  anthracite  coal 
r^ons  a  weekly  newspaper.  The  Mining  Herald.  The  interests  and  efforts  of  the 
editor  were  absorbed  in  the  weltoe  of  the  mine  workers.  He  was  appalled  by  the 
great  number  of  fatal  accidents  among  them.  He  studied  conditions  and  determined 
what  he  believed  to  be  the  cause — ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  minen,  foremen,  and 
superintendents  of  the  science  of  their  work.  A  department  of  the  papw  was  then 
opened  devoted  to  questions  and  answers  relative  to  coal  mining  for  the  benefit  of 
the  readers.  This  innovation  was  met  by  a  flood  of  questions,  the  chord  of  a  long 
unsatisfied  desire  had  been  touched.  It  was  soon  found  that  the  miners  all  about, 
men  of  all  ages,  the  thought  of  the  schoolroom  long  ago  thrust  from  their  minds,  were 
yet  hungry  for  a  better  understanding  of  the  work  beneath  their  hands.    The  next 
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step  was  to  90  beyond  the  bounds  of  conventional  educational  methods  and  with  the 
help  of  competent  engineers  prepare  a  course  in  coal  mining  whidi  anyone  able  to 
read  EngHsh  could  study  at  home,  sending  his  written  recitations  to  the  school  by 
mail. 

Within  six  months  after  the  enrollment  of  the  first  student,  October  16,  1891,  a 
thousand  men  were  stud3ring  the  mining  course  by  mail.  From  this  beginning  has 
been  developed  the  present  system  of  correspondence  instruction.  Created  to  teach 
a  single  subject  the  schools  now  give  instruction  in  280  courses,  covering  almost  every 
iMranch  of  tedinical  education  and  dozens  oi  othor  subjects  ranging  from  advertising 
and  salesmanship  to  poultry  husbandry  and  agriculture.  These  courses  include 
62,000  pages  of  text  and  31,000  illustrations  and  cost  $2,500,000  to  prepare.  To  con- 
duct the  work  requires  the  hands  and  brains  of  more  than  4,000  employees  in  America 
akme  and  hundreds  in  other  countries  of  the  world.  They  have  enrolled  more  than 
1,750,000  i>erBons,  representing  every  occupation  in  the  realm  of  industry  and  every 
country  on  the  globe.  And  approximately  100,000  new  students  are  b^ng  enrolled 
each  year.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  conceive  what  it  means  for  a  single  institutaon 
to  have  such  a  tremendous  student  body.  There  is  no  precedent  for  it  in  history. 
Some  idea  of  the  scope  of  the  enrollment  may  be  obtained  from  a  glance  at  the  following 
enrollment  figures: 


Advertising 80, 003 

Architecture 102,337 

Arts  and  crafts 68,821 

Chemistry 24,983 

Civil  engineering 84, 706 

Civil  service 58,'667 

Conunerce 221,818 

Drawing 153,392 

Electrical  engineering 233,916 

English  branches 53, 721 

Languages 33*490 

Commercial  law 8, 128 


Lettering  and  sign  painting 39, 739 

Locomotive  running 80,075 

Mathematics 9,530 

Mechanical  engineering 125, 317 

Mining 47,759 

Navigation 4, 447 

Pedagogy 9,410 

Plumbing,  heating,  and  ventilat- 
ing     36,198 

Steam  engineering 135, 866 

Textiles 12,670 

Window  trimming 4.670 


The  schools  have  enrolled  in  25  years  six  times  as  many  students  as  Harvard  Col- 
lege has  enrolled  in  three  centuries;  ten  times  as  many  as  Yale  has  taught  since  her 
doors  swung  open  in  1701;  five  times  as  many  as  are  in  attendance  to-day  at  all  the 
colleges,  universities,  and  technical  schools  in  the  United  States. 

Correspondence  instruction  is  successful  because  its  syst^n  of  teaching  is  designed 
wiK^y  for  this  field.  The  foundation  of  the  system  is  its  textbooks.  To  succesrfully 
ttech  by  corresp(mdence  requires  an  oitirely  different  kind  of  textbook  than  that 
used  for  classroom  work.  Bodes  that  need  a  teacher  to  explain  and  elaborate  them 
are  worthless  to  the  student  who  must  study  at  home  or  at  his  workbench  or  by  the 
flare  of  a  miner's  lamp.  So  such  textbooks  must  be  created.  They  must  take  nothing 
for  granted,  save  the  ability  to  read.  They  must  begin  at  the  beginning  and  proceed 
by  easy  stages,  leading  the  student  forward  by  natural  and  car^ully  graded  steps. 
They  must  foresee  and  meet  his  difikulties  by  full  explanations,  demonstrations,  and 
ilhi^rations.  All  irrelevant  matter  must  be  eliminated,  and  only  such  matter  pre- 
smted  as  bears  directly  upon  and  is  essential  to  a  mastery  of  the  subject.  Sudi 
books  cost  more  money  to  prepare  than  any  other  textbooks  ever  published.  For  . 
example,  the  following  courses  and  costs: 


Mechanical  engineering $230,000 

Electrical  engineering 174, 000 

Architecture -    159,000 


Mining , $128,000 

Textiles 76,000 

Commercial 66,000 


Books  of  this  class,  prepared  for  correspondence  instruction,  have  been  recognized 
by  resident  schools  to  the  extent  that  they  are  used  in  classroom  work  and  for  refer- 
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ence  purposes  by  218  univendties,  colleges,  Grovemment  schools,  institutes  of  tech* 
nology  and  vocational  schools  in  America,  by  the  United  States  Navy  Department  in 
its  shipboard  training  schools,  and  by  many  of  the  largest  industrial  corporations  in 
their  training  classes  for  apprentices  and  employees. 

It  is  obvious,  of  course,  that  an  essential  to  successful  home  study,  like  any  other 
method  of  study,  depends  upon  a  sustained  interest  on  the  part  of  the  student.  Some 
stud^its  are  by  nature  sufficiently  ambitious  to  pursue  their  studies  diligently  of 
their  own  volition*.  But  correspondence  schools  recognize  that  many  students — 
probably  a  majority— need  stimulus  of  outside  encouragement  to  keep  tham  at  their 
lessons  and  for  this  purpose  an  encouragement  department  is  maintained.  This 
department  watches  with  a  genuine  personal  interest  the  progress  of  every  student. 
If  he  is  delinquent  in  sending  in  his  lessons,  if  he  is  discouraged,  if  there  is  the  least 
indication  of  a  slacking  of  his  interest,  this  department  encourages,  enthuses,  helps, 
nd  urges  him  on  to  the  attainment  of  his  original  purposes.  Last  year  the  encour- 
agement department  of  one  school  sent  1,110,204  letters  of  inspiration  to  students. 
As  a  result  of  this  work,  students  to-day  are  doing  56  per  cent  more  studying  than  in 
1906.  In  1914  the  students  of  this  school  sent  in  for  examination  1,141,430  lessons. 
The  London  instruction  department  handled  in  one  year  358,000  lessons. 

Now,  what  of  the  value  to  the  student  of  this  educational  system?  There  is  the 
testimony  of  the  students  themselves.  There  are  on  file  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  enthusiastic  letters  from  students,  telling  of  their  advancement  from  imskilled 
drudgery  to  well-paid  positions  of  trust  and  responsibility.  In  one  school  each 
month  between  four  and  five  hundred  students  write  to  tell  of  advancements  which 
their  training  has  brought  them. 

Recently,  to  obtain  specific  information  r^^arding  men  who  have  achieved  success 
through  correspondence  courses,  an  investigation  was  made  ci  the  cases  of  27,000 
typical  students  in  a  few  Eastern  States.  At  the  time  they  enrolled  the  great  majority 
of  them  were  engaged  In  unskilled  occupations,  in  which  they  would  have  been  com- 
pelled to  remain  indefinitely  had  not  correspondence  instruction  brought  them  the 
opportimity  to  study  and  prepare  for  something  better  while  they  worked.  Among 
the  cases  investigated  two  students  were  found  who  now  have  incomes  of  $50,000  a 
year,  6  who  have  incomes  of  $25,000  or  over,  and  20  who  receive  $10,000  per  year  or 
better.  Out  of  all  these  27,000  sl^dents  14,990,  or  54.2  per  cent,  are  receiving  $1,500 
a  year;  2,451,  or  9  per  cent,  are  receiving  at  least  $2,500  a  year;  and  413,  or  1.6  per 
cent,  have  annual  incomes  of  $5,000  or  more. 

Another  department  of  this  school  has  on  file  over  30,000  letters  from  students 
expressing  gratitude  for  what  correspcmdence  instruction  has  done  for  them.  In  order 
to  get  virtually  a  "cross-section"  view  of  these  testimonials,  1,000  letters  were  drawn 
from  the  files.  The  first  interesting  feature  revealed  was  the  occupations  in  which 
the  1,000  students  were  engaged  at  the  time  they  enrolled,  nearly  every  one  some 
kind  oi  unskilled  labor.  For  example,  139  were  bricklayers,  65  mineis,  62  laborers, 
62  clerks,  39  foremen,  35  apprentices,  29  farmers,  23  firemen,  19  helpers,  and  11  factory 
workers. 

At  the  time  they  reported  their  progress  the  same  men  were  distributed  throug^i 
55  professions  and  occupations.  The  greater  proportion  has  attained  positions  demand- 
ing executive  and  constructive  ability.  No  less  than  696  out  of  the  1,000  had  become 
superintendents,  proprietors,  managers,  general  managers,  contractors,  or  architects. 
It  is  of  no  less  importance  that  in  practically  every  case  the  advancement  in  position 
carried  with  it  a  proportionate  increase  in  salary.  At  the  time  these  1,000  students 
took  up  their  courses  their  average  wage  was  $53 .90  per  month.  At  the  time  they  wrote 
their  letters  of  appreciation  their  average  income  was  $182.48  per  month.  This  was 
an  increase  in  earning  power  of  $128.58  per  month,  or  239  per  cent.  These  students 
paid  on  the  average  less  than  $60  for  their  course.  In  other  words,  the  increased 
earnings  of  a  single  month  reimburses  each  student  more  than  twice  over  for  the 
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entile  cost  of  his  educatum.  No  other  system  of  education  could  possibly  provide 
such  benefits  at  so  small  a  cost. 

The  time  has  passed  when  orthodox  educationalists  can  afford  to  look  upon  cofre- 
spondence  instructimi  with  disdain.  Great  Britain  has  demonstrated,  in  the  work  of 
the  LondiHi  Univeisity  Correspondence  College,  what  good  can  be  accomplished 
through  the  mails.  Some  oi  our  best  American  colleges  and  universities  have  frankly 
admitted  and  adopted  the  method.  Among  fwmal  educational  institutions,  Chicago 
University,  under  President  Harper,  may  be  called  the  pioneer. 

Chicago  University  offers  52  courses  by  correspondence.  The  Universities  of  Min- 
nesota, ¥^sconsin,  Nebraska,  West  Virginia,  and  several  others  have  adopted  the 
method  and  are  achieving  some  satis^tory  results. 

The  weakness  of  the  work  done  by  theoe  institutions  is  their  lack  of  properly  pre- 
pared textbooks,  the  books  they  use  being  the  (ordinary  classroom  texts,  whidi  are 
not  adapted  to  home  study.  Such  books  involve  the  presence  of  a  teadier  able  to 
give  verbal  explanatimi  of  difficulties  and  processes.  They  are  usually  written  to  aid 
the  teacher  in  teaching  rather  than  the  student  in  studying.  Textbooks  for  home 
study  have  several  unique  features. 

1.  The  textbocdcs  must  be  written  from  the  standpoint  of  the  student  who  must 
study  alone. 

2.  The  textboc^  must  take  no  preliminary  knowledge  for  granted;  each  subject 
must  begin  with  the  most  elementary  material  and  the  student  must  not  be  allowed 
to  go  forward  until  he  has  thoroughly  mastered  the  preceding  lesson. 

3.  Every  subject  must  be  divided  into  small  units  in  order  that  the  student  shall 
not  be  overwhelmed  with  the  magnitude  of  his  task. 

4.  The  textbooks  must  be  under  constant  revision.  Home^tudy  books  should  be 
the  nearest  up  to  date  of  any  published. 

5.  The  textbooks  must  be  simple  and  practical.  They  must  contain  only  the  facts, 
principles,  processes,  and  applications  of  the  subject  under  study.  For  example,  they 
need  not  occupy  the  student  with  the  derivation  of  formulas,  but  must  teach  him  what 
fcnnulas  mean  and  how  to  apply  them.  All  speculative  questions  must  be  omitted; 
matter  that  is  of  mere  histcnrical  interest  must  be  eliminated. 

6.  The  textbooks  must  be  copiously  and  accurately  illustrated  by  the  most  perfect 
process  known  in  the  printing  world.  Wherever  it  is  possible  the  student  must  be 
aided  by  diagram,  sketch,  photograph,  or  colored  plate. 

By  the  correspondence  system  a  student  may  study  as  and  when  he  will.  The 
ooneepondence  student  often  gets  experience  as  he  studies — ^makes  daily  application 
of  what  he  learns.  The  student  does  not  have  to  leave  home  to  get  an  education;  the 
education  comes  to  him.  The  instruction  is  private,  each  student  is  a  class  to  himself ; 
gets  all  the  instruction;  does  all  the  reciting.  How  much  studying  will  students  do 
under  these  conditions?  In  1914  one  correspondence  school  received  924,056  written 
lesson  papers,  208,230  drawing  plates,  and  9,144  language  phonograph  records,  a  total 
of  1,141,430  pieces  of  work.  Just  think  for  a  moment  what  that  means  toward  prepara- 
tion for  business. 

Flrom  an  investigation  of  the  records  of  several  hundred  correspondence  students 
it  has  been  found  that  the  average  time  required  to  complete  an  engineering  course 
i  B  3  years  and  2.9  months,  or  38.9  months.  If  it  be  assumed  that  these  students  kept 
on  with  their  studies  without  the  vacation  periods  enjoyed  by  college  students,  their 
time  for  finiwhing  their  course  slightly  exceeds  that  required  to  obtain  a  college  diploma 
because  the  vacation  periods  reduce  the  college  year  to  8)  months,  or  34  weeks.  The 
student  in  o^ege  may  put  in  more  hours  per  day  at  his  studies  than  does  the  cam- 
spondence  school  student,  but  much  of  this  time  is  spent  on  general  science  and  other 
matters  not  closely  related  to  his  course  in  engineering.  We  shall  not  be  much  astray 
tkerefwe  in  saying  that  to  obtain  a  correspondence  school  diploma  in  engineering 
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requires  about  as  many  hours  oi  study  spedaliaed  cm  eBg^meering  science  proper  aa 
to  obtain  a  college  diploma  in  engineering. 

Tlie  amount  of  work  dcme  by  a  correqKmdence  student  in  comjdeting  his  course 
furnishes  him  a  training  in  accurate  expresnon  that  goes  far  to  make  him  a  well- 
educated  man  in  his  specialty.  A  correspondence  student's  written  work  compares 
favorably  with  the  amount  ci  writing  in  the  examinations  oijk  four-year  college  course. 
In  the  avenge  cc^ege  course  there  are  three  terms  a  year,  or  12  terms  in  aU,  with  exam- 
inations at  the  close  oi  the  term  in  the  three  or  four  subjects  studied.  In  these  48 
examinatioBS  the  student  will  write  an  average  of  perhaps  10  pagas  for  eadi  examina- 
tion, or  480  pages  of  written  matter  in  the  four  years'  examinations.  Counting  tiM 
number  of  words  written  at  250  a  page,  the  college  student,  during  the  examinatioiui 
of  his  four-year  term,  will  write  about  120,000  words. 

The  expmence  <A  several  conespondence  students  in  their  co^ises  of  study  fur- 
nishes intMesting  data.  It  demonstrates  the  magnitude  oi  the  undertaking  when  a 
student  begins  a  regular  correspondence  course  of  study. 

One  student  was  a  bookkeeper  in  a  small  Pennsylvania  town  who  began  his  com- 
plete coal  mining  course  at  the  age  of  38,  long  after  it  would  have  been  possible  for 
him  to  attend  a  resident  o^ege.  In  his  course  of  study  every  jnoblem  and  every 
word  were  directly  specialized  on  coal  mining  operations,  and  in  the  period  of  time 
while  he  was  studying  it  is  safe  to  say  that  he  studied  as  many  pages  ol  technical 
matter  directly  applicable  to  coal  mining  as  he  would  have  studied  in  almost  any 
resident  course  that  he  could  have  taken  up.  His  lessons  took  him  through  4,157 
pages,  illustrated  by  2,506  accurate  pictures  of  coal  mining  operations.  He  mastered 
the  subject  matter  of  the  text  at  least  as  thoreug^y  as  though  he  had  studied  the  same 
matter  at  college,  because  instead  of  answering  only  a  few  questions  relating  to  coal 
mining,  with  a  passing  mark  of  60  to  70  per  cent,  he  was  obliged  to  give  an  answer  to 
every  question  and  attain  a  passing  mark  of  90  per  cent.  Instead  of  examinations 
in  perhaps  48  subjects  he  was  obliged  to  pass  examiliations  in  79  different  instruction 
papers.  In  the  course  of  these  examinations  he  wrote  out  answers  to  1,921  questions, 
with  an  average  of  51  words  in  each  answer,  or  a  total  of  about  99,000  words.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  he  drew  a  large  nimiber  of  diagrams  to  illustrate  his  answw,  and  as  train- 
ing in  drawing  and  mapping  he  carefully  drew  in  ink  12  drawing  plates,  which  alone 
would  take  at  least  three  months. 

One  correspondence  school  graduates  an  average  of  50  students  a  week — ^2,600  a 
year.  The  following  list  shows  a  liberal  estimate  of  the  number  of  graduates  per  year 
frem  25  colleges,  universities,  and  technical  schools.  The  estimate  is  based  upon  the 
fact  that  an  average  of  one-eighth  of  the  total  enrollment  of  American  colleges  and 
universities  graduate  every  year. 


Number  of 
graduates. 

Columbia  University 736 

Cornell  Umvecsity 607 

Harvard 646 

Yale 410 

University  of  Pennsylvania 600 

University  of  Minnesota 633 

University  of  Chicago 707 

Lehigh  University 86 

University  of  Syracuse 406 

University  of  California 431 

University  of  Illinois 621 

Williams  College 68 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology   365 


Number  of 
graduates. 

Rensselaer  School  of  Technology. .  162 

Case  School  of  Applied  Science . . .  120 

University  of  Michigan 653 

Johns  Hopkins  University 89 

Stevens  Institute  of  Technology. . .  93 

Armour  Institute  of  Technology . .  403 

University  of  Wisconsin 563 

Tufts  CoUege 140 

Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute. . .  128 

Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute. . .  130 

Dartmouth  College 149 

Clarkson  School  of  Technology 21 

Total 8,972 
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The  graduates  <A  one  correBpondeBce  achool  annually  exceed  in  number  the  gradu- 
atee  of  Cornell,  Columbia,  Harvard,  and  Yale  together;  they  are  double  the  number 
of  graduatea  of  the  MaaeaGhusetlB  Institute  of  Tedinology,  Renaselaer  Sdiool  of  Tech- 
nology, Omo  School  of  Applied  Science,  Stevens  Institute  of  Tediariogy,  Armour 
Institute,  darlEson  Sdiool  of  Technology,  and  Brod^lyn  Polytedfmc,  and  they 
amount  to  ahnost  one-third  of  the  total  number  of  graduates  of  all  ^e  25  colleges, 
umversities,  and  technical  schools  in  the  list. 

It  should  be  noted  that  there  is  a  considerable  diffoence  between  the  number  of 
coReqpondeBce  school  graduates  and  the  number  of  eoReqx>ndeiice  students  qualify- 
ing for  better  conditions  of  emj^c^ment.    This  is  due  to  many  causes. 

Thousands  of  students  enroll  for  courses  consisting  of  numerous  sections  (such  as 
a  civil  engineering  course,  embracing  surveying  and  mapping  and  railroad,  bridge, 
and  municipal  engineering),  any  one  section  of  which  qualifies  one  for  deSnite  em- 
I^yment.  Upon  finishing  a  section  of  such  a  couise  a  great  many  students  are  fitted 
for  work  sufficiently  remunerative  to  justify  them  in  givii^  up  their  studies,  at  least 
temporarily.    As  an  illustration,  consider  the  following: 

"In  taking  up  the  civil  engineering  course  I  began  with  surveying  and  mi4>ping. 
Socm  afterwards  I  secured  a  temporary  job  with  a  survejdng  party  where  I  earned  $40 
a  mcAth,  whidi  position  I  was  able  to  fill  with  comparative  ease.  Lately  I  went  out 
with  a  surveying  corps  and  make  $70  a  month.  This  seems  pretty  good  for  a  boy  of 
19.    My  actual  studies  have  taken  up  barely  a  year. 

"August  Falkbnbubo, 
**611  FriendMp  Lane,  Baliimare,  Md^ 

Correspondence  students,  as  a  rule,  are  busy  men,  working  long  hours  and  having 
little  time  to  write  out  and  submit  lessons  for  correction.  Many  students,  therefore, 
to  save  the  time  consumed  in  writing  out  and  submitting  lessons,  pursue  their  studies 
from  the  bound  volumes  of  their  courses.  They  can  do  this  because  the  volumes 
contain  all  the  instruction  papers  of  the  various  courses  arranged  and  indexed  with 
special  view  to  their  utility  for  home  study  and  reference  purposes.  Indeed,  the 
simplicity  and  practicability  of  the  volumes  are  such  as  to  give  a  reader  the  impression 
that  he  is  listening  to  the  discourses  of  a  trained  instructor  explaining  in  dear,  simple 
language  all  the  facts,  prindples,  and  processes  of  a  profession.  The  following  letter 
is  from  one  of  thousands  of  students  who  pursue  most  of  their  studies  from  the  bound 
volumes: 

"But  for  the  instruction  received  from  you  I  could  never  have  developed  the 
perfectly  working  combination  of  mechanical  ideas  involved  in  my  invention  of  the 
Jackson  magic  molding  madiine  for  the  molding  of  concrete  blocks.  The  patent, 
No.  776,137,  was  issued  on  the  madiine  in  November,  1905.  My  earnings  at  the  time 
I  enrolled  with  you  amounted  to  about  $1.50  a  day,  as  I  was  then  employed  by  the 
Bodley  Wagon  Co.,  of  Staunton,  Va.  I  am  now  a  member  of  the  Jackson  &  Lacy 
Molding  Madiine  Co.  As  my  income  depends  on  ihe  amount  of  business  our  company 
does,  I  can  not  estimate  it  accurately;  but,  of  course,  it  is  many  times  what  I  earned 


"As  you  know,  I  sent  in  redtations  on  only  a  part  of  my  course,  doing  most  of  my 
studying  from  the  drawing  plates  and  reference  library  furnished  with  my  course. 

"It  will  always  be  a  pleasure  to  recommend  your  methods,  as  I  attribute  my  success 
to  the  instruction  received. 

J.  W.  Jackson, 
1400  W.  Broad  Street,  Richmond,  Va. 

During  the  fiscal  year  of  1914,  5,210  students  at  this  sdiool  voluntarily  reported 
improvement  in  their  working  conditions  or  increases  in  salaries,  or  both.  It  is 
conservative  to  say  that  at  least  twice  as  many  more,  without  reporting  to  us,  qualified 
through  this  training  for  better-paying  positions.    Thus  a  total  of  approximately 
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15,600  students  during  a  single  year  became  bett^  citizens,  improved  their  eflidency 
as  workers,  and  increased  their  earnings. 

Experience  and  education  are  the  handmaids  of  efficiency.  One  without  the 
other  is  of  little  value.  A  school  offering  the  advantages  of  practical  experience  and 
technical  training  at  the  same  time  has  a  distinct  advantage  over  the  institution  that 
has  only  mental  training  to  offer.  The  following  letter,  written  by  Mr.  E.  W.  lil- 
jegran,  a  veteran  engineer  of  Spokane,  Wash.,  bears  this  out: 

"To  every  young  man  I  would  give  the  advice  I  gave  a  friend  who  asked  me  if  he 
ought  to  send  his  son  to  college  first  and  give  him  practical  experience  aft^waids, 
or  give  him  the  practical  part  first.  I  replied:  'Give  him  both  at  once.  Let  him 
work  in  your  mine  and  enroll  in  the  correspondence  schools.  In  this  way  he  will 
secure  both  technical  and  practical  education,  and  at  the  same  time  be  earning  good 
wages.  If  he  goes  to  college,  it  will  require  twice  the  time  and  will  cost  him  from 
$2,000  to  $5,000,  and  he  will  be  getting  no  experience.  In  the  correspondence  school 
his  course  will  cost  him  under  $100.'  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  my  friend  took  my 
advice.*' 

Only  where  a  combination  of  practical  experience  and  education  are  effected  are 
the  best  results  produced  by  the  technical  worker.  Because  this  is  true  the  average 
college  graduate  is  of  httle  value  in  the  technical  professions  for  several  years 
after  graduation.  In  contrast  the  correspondence  student  in  addition  to  learning 
theory  is  acquiring  practical  experience.  The  following  is  an  illustration  of  tlie 
manner  in  which  a  student  enters  the  field  of  civil  engineering  and  advances  suc- 
cessively through  the  various  phases  of  the  work. 

"Some  time  after  enrolling  in  your  school  of  civil  engineering  I  requested  you  to 
assist  me  in  securing  a  position  with  Mr.  M.  L.  Byers,  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Rail- 
road. He  gave  me  a  personal  examination,  examined  your  books,  and  after  careful 
consideration  informed  me  that  I  was  fully  equipped  for  a  position  in  the  engineering 
department.  I  secured  a  position,  starting  as  rodman,  and  was  later  promoted  to 
transitman.  Then  I  became  engineer  of  a  corps  at  $100  per  month.  Now  I  am 
engineer  and  superintendent  of  construction  in  Baltimore  at  $200  per  month.  I 
find,  with  my  personal  experience  and  the  education  and  training  I  have  received 
from  your  schools  that  I  am  able  to  cope  with  college  graduates  and  handle  the  work 

with  success. 

"W.  J.  Wire, 

'*239  E.  Fairview  Avenue,  ConnelUvUle,  Pa,'* 
By  comparing  the  earnings  of  various  classes,  variously  educated,  it  is  possible  to 
arrive  accurately  at  the  intrinsic  worth  of  different  kinds  of  educational  training. 
It  is  proposed  here  to  consider  the  earning  value  of  primary  and  public  school  educa- 
tion as  compared  with  technical  education. 

It  has  been  stated  that  a  man  without  education,  compelled  to  work  as  a  laborer, 
earns  about  $500  annually  for  44  years,  or  a  total  of  $22,000.  The  average  period 
required  for  the  American  boy  to  pass  through  the  primary  and  grammar  grades  of 
a  city  school  and  be  ready  for  entrance  to  high  school  is  about  9  years  of  200  days 
each,  a  total  of  1,800  days.  The  average  earning  capacity  of  a  boy  going  no  further 
than  the  grammar  school  has  been  placed  at  $1,000  a  year  for  44  years,  making  his 
total  life  work  $44,000.  So  that  by  spending  1,800  days  in  the  elementary  schools 
his  earning  power  exceeds  that  of  the  laborer  by  $22,000.  This  gives  each  day  in 
the  elementary  school  a  monetary  value  of  $12.22.  In  other  words,  each  day  spent 
in  the  elementary  school  increases  his  earnings  over  those  of  the  laborer  $12.22. 

If  the  boy  from  the  elementary  school  enters  the  high  school  and  finishes  the  usual 
course  of  4  years,  his  life  wage,  according  to  what  seems  a  conservative  estimate,  will 
be  increased  by  an  average  of  50  per  cent  above  that  of  the  elementary-school  graduate. 
His  total  life  wage  will  amount  to  $66,000,  being  an  excess  of  $22,000  over  the  life  wage 
of  the  grammar  or  elementary  school  graduate  and  $44,000  over  that  of  the  uneducated 
laborer. 
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If,  now,  the  high-school  graduate  will  spend  2  or  3  hours  daily  during  each  of  3 
years  in  technical  study,  his  income  should  range  from  $2,000  to  |2,500  a  year,  and  his 
total  working  period  will  be  leogthoied  by  more  than  the  3  years  required  to  get  his 
final  technical  training.  If  we  assume  that  he  continues  to  work  at  his  profession  for 
44  years,  earning  an  average  income  of,  say,  $2,200,  his  life  wage  will  be  $96,800,  which 
ia  $74,800  more  than  that  of  the  uneducated  laborer,  $52,800  more  than  that  of  the 
primary-school  graduate.  Since  a  technical  course  in  a  correspondence  school  requires 
about  3,000  hours  of  study  or  300  10-hour  days,  he  will  receive  more  than  $100  for 
ev^y  day  sp^it  in  technical  study. 

It  follows  then: 

1.  To  complete  a  grammar-school  course  increases  the  life  wage  of  the  grammar- 
achool  graduate  $22,000  over  the  life  wage  of  the  unskilled  laborei^-an  iocrease  amount  - 
ing  to  $12.22  for  each  day  spent  in  school. 

2.  To  complete  the  high-school  course  increases  the  life  wage  of  the  high-school 
graduate  $22,000  above  the  life  wage  of  the  gnunmar-school  graduate — an  increase 
amounting  to  $27.50  for  each  day  spent  in  high  school. 

3.  To  complete  a  good  technical  course  increases  the  life  wage  of  the  technically 
trained  man  by  $30,800  more  than  the  life  wage  of  the  high-school  graduate— -an 
increase  amounting  to  more  than  $100  for  each  10-hour  day  of  study. 

4.  A  day  of  technical  training  is  worth  nearly  four  times  as  much  as  a  day  of  high- 
school  training  and  more  than  eight  times  as  much  as  a  day  in  elementary  grades. 
Therefore  technical  training  has  a  higher  monetary  value  than  any  other  kind  of 
education. 

This  shows  the  remarkable  salary-increasing  possibilities  of  technical  education.  A 
careful  estimate  has  revealed  the  fact  that  technical  education  adds  more  than 
$20,000,000  each  year  to  the  earnings  of  the  students  at  one  correspondence  school; 
that  technical  training  shortens  the  working  time  of  these  correspondence  students 
approximately  25,000,000  hours  each  year. 

The  careers  of  many  correspondence  students  read  almost  like  fairy  tales.  As  an 
illustration,  I  wish  to  outline  a  single  one: 

Among  the  forest-covered  moimtains  of  West  Virginia,  at  Madison,  there  lived  a 
young  man  named  C.  J.  Pearson.  Opportunities  in  Pearson's  locality  were  few  and 
far  between.  This  was  true  to  such  an  extent  that  when  he  had  attained  his  majority 
the  sum  total  of  his  earnings  was  a  meager  $35  a  month.  Mr.  Pearson  had  no  money, 
but  an  abundance  of  time.  Of  an  ambitious  and  reflective  turn  of  mind,  he  pondered 
long  and  seriously  on  the  project  of  turning  his  time  into  money,  of  so  investing  it  as 
to  insure  the  largest  returns.  He  finally  deciding  that  investing  it  in  additions  to  his 
fliore  of  knowledge,  by  the  acquirement  of  a  special  education  for  a  definite  fie}d  of 
employment,  was  the  surest  means  of  attaining  his  object.  How  to  obtain  an  educa- 
tion, however,  was  a  stumbling  block.  Resident  instruction  he  could  not  afford, 
being  obliged  to  support  himself  through  his  own  exertions,  and  he  dared  not  sur- 
render his  position,  however  hiunble.  In  a  moment  of  good  fortune  his  attention  was 
called  to  correspondence  instruction.  Quick  to  see  his  opportunity,  he  enrolled  for  a 
course  in  surveying  and  mapping.  By  devoting  himself  closely  to  his  studies,  he 
qualified  within  a  few  months  for  his  initial  position  on  an  engineering  corps,  and 
within  8  months  from  the  date  of  his  enrollment  he  occupied  a  position  as  transitman 
at  a  salary  of  $100  a  month.  Continuing  his  studies,  his  salary  was  a  little  later  made 
$125,  then  $150,  and  finally  $200  a  month,  as  chief  engineer  in  charge  of  a  survey.  Let 
us  do  a  little  calculating  and  learn  what  an  education  of  this  sort  is  worth.  An  intel- 
ligent young  man,  like  Mr.  Pearson,  usually  finishes  a  course  of  surveying  and  mapping 
in  about  1  year  by  studying  2  hours  a  day  and  6  days  a  week,  and  it  is  entirely  unlikely 
that  such  a  student  would  spend  on  the  average  a  longer  time.  His  studies  would 
consume  about  63  10-hour  days,  626  hours,  or  37,560  minutes. 

Being  a  man  in  the  twenties,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  Mr.  Pearson  has  no  less  than 
30  years  of  work  before  him.    During  that  time  at  a  salary  of  $200  a  month,  he  will 
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Mm  $72,000.  At  Mb  foflaer  wcnrk,  wi^  a  salary  of  $$5  a  mon^,  hiB  earningB  would 
liave  amounted  to  $12,000.  It  followB,  theref<»6,  that  Mr.  Peanon's  truning,  during 
the  next  90  yean,  will  add  to  his  income  the  di£fei<Mice  between  $12,600  and  $72,000, 
cr  $69,400;  and  these  figures  are  based  on  the  unlikely  assumption  that  his  salary  will 
Bevor  rise  agun.  In  oider  to  qmdify  to  earn  this  additional  $&8,400  we  have  thufwn 
that  it  required  about  sixty-tiiree  lO^our  days,  626  hours,  or  37,560  minutes  of  study. 
Then  lor  every  day  he  studied  Mr.  Pearson  will  receive  in  round  figures  $943;  for 
every  hour,  about  $95;  for  every  minute,  $1.58. 

There  is  much  food  for  reflection  in  the  precediog  figures.  They  demonstrate 
better  than  pages  of  abstract  statements  the  value  of  correspondence  instruction  aa  a 
preparation  tat  bunness. 

America  does  not  stand  alone  in  the  use  iA  correspondence  instruction  as  a  prepaim- 
tloo  for  businesB.  Europe  and  South  America  have  for  some  years  shown  ^eir  appre« 
datloQ  of  its  benefits.  A  notable  factor  in  the  development  of  correspondence  school 
work  in  Great  Britain  had  been  the  support  which  it  has  rec^ved  fnun  the  nobility. 
Government  officials,  members  of  Parliament,  laige  employers  of  labor,  and  other 
prominent  men.  Through  the  cooperation  of  the  British  Admiralty  facilities  have 
been  offered  by  which  hundreds  of  students  have  been  oirolled  in  the  British  Navy, 
and,  through  the  interest  taken  by  the  commandant  of  the  army  service  corps  train* 
iag  establishment  at  Alderriiot,  the  Government  was  instrumental  in  having  many 
of  its  noncommiwBioned  officers  enrdled  for  tedmical  courses. 

In  Australia  teaching  by  correspondence  has  long  been  recognized  as  a  technical 
educational  medium  ranking  with  the  very  best.  As  early  as  1908  the  Postmaster 
General  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth  issued  official  instructions  encouraging 
employees  in  his  department  to  become  students. 

In  New  South  Wales  the  correspondence  school  was  the  first  educational  institu- 
tloQ  to  be  approved  under  the  plan  of  the  Government  post  and  telegraph  department 
to  induce  employees  to  study  for  promotion  to  higher  positions. 

In  west  Australia  ^e  Government  has  provided  a  fund  with  which  it  may  buy 
scholarships  for  approved  men,  in  order  to  give  them  an  c^portunity  to  advance. 

In  south  Australia  the  royal  commission  on  apinrraiticeship  has  announced  that  it 
will  recognise  conespondence  courses  on  the  same  basis  of  efficiency  as  the  Govern- 
ment technical  schools  in  training  apprentices.  The  Dominion  of  New  Zealand  has 
more  correspondence  students  in  proportion  to  its  population  than  any  other  country 
en  the  globe.    An  instruction  department  is  maintained  at  Wellington. 

In  1914  the  correspondence  schools  examiners  at  Sidney  handled  26,000  lessons. 

In  South  Africa,  as  in  the  other  British  colonies,  correspondence  work  has  the 
indorsement  and  cooperation  of  the  Government.  An  instruction  department  at 
Gape  Town  handled  6,000  students'  lesscm  papers  in  1914. 

Correspondence  sdiool  work  Is  also  carried  <m  in  India,  with  headquarters  at  Ban- 
goon.  The  headquarters  at  Singapore  handles  the  work  for  the  Straits  Settlements, 
fiiam,  Borneo,  Java,  and  Sumatra. 

Latin  America  hai  proved  a  good  fidd  for  correspondence  schools.  One  school, 
besides  offering  courses  written  in  English,  also  offers  courses  written  in  Spanish. 
This  company  did  a  very  good  business  in  Mexico  before  the  war  and  is  now  doing  a 
considerable  biymess  in  Cuba  and  in  other  Latin  American  Republics. 

This  school  has  a  good  business  in  the  Argentine  Republic  and  conducts  an  instruc- 
tion department  at  Buenos  Aires.  This  department  also  handles  the  work  for  Chile, 
Peru,  Uruguay,  Paraguay,  and  southern  Brasil.  Seventeen  technical  courses  in 
Spani^  and  138  in  English  are  now  being  sold  in  these  countries. 

The  interest  shown  by  these  countries  is  such  that  there  can  be  no  doubting  that 
in  them  instruction  by  correspondence  will  continue  to  grow  and  more  and  more  be 
looked  to  as  a  preparation  for  business. 
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A  SCIENnnC  METHOD  OF  EMPLOYmG  OFHCE  HELP. 

By  SHERWIN  CODY. 

When  we  buy  wheat  we  do  not  go  to  the  elevator  and  look  the  bin  over,  let  some  of 
it  run  through  our  fingers,  and  make  an  amateur  guess  at  its  value.  No,  we  take  the 
brief  report  of  grading  experts,  and  without  loss  of  time  know  what  we  are  buying 
instead  of  guessing  at  it.  We  are  learning  to  test  every  car  of  Portland  cement  in  the 
same  way.  It  all  looks  very  much  alike,  but  its  crushing  or  tensile  strength  may 
vary  considerably  under  scientific  test. 

It  is  a  very  simple  thing  to  test  the  speed  and  accuracy  of  an  applicant  for  a  position 
as  stenographer  by  dictating  a  letter  to  her  and  asking  her  to  get  it  out  on  a  time  record, 
and  the  large  employment  managers  have  been  doing  that  for  years;  but  the  ordinary 
business  man  doesn't  have  a  standard  letter  at  hand,  doesn't  know  how  fast  the  stenog- 
rapher ought  to  transcribe  it,  and  fsAla  back  on  guessing  at  her  worth  and  finding  out 
by  experience,  that  is  paying  two  or  three  weeks'  salary  to  see  how  she  does.  Then 
after  he  gets  settled  with  her  he  hates  to  change,  and  is  by  no  means  sure  he  will  get  a 
better  one  if  he  does  change. 

The  fact  is  that  on  the  average  the  stenographer's  pleasant  smile  has  more  to  do 
with  getting  her  a  job  than  her  fundamental  ability,  and  the  ultimate  efficiency  of 
office  forces  is  distinctly  below  what  it  ought  to  be.  Some  office  forces  are  very 
superior,  and  some  very  inferior,  but  no  employer  really  knows  how  his  force  compares 
with  others.    If  he  has  an  inferior  force,  he  thinks  all  the  rest  have  inferior  forces  also. 

Something  like  two  years  ago  the  leading  mail-order  house  of  New  York  determined 
to  raise  the  standard  of  its  office  force  all  along  the  line,  and  instituted  a  series  of 
written  examinations  or  tests  of  ability  to  perform  usual  operations  in  the  business 
office,  arranged  in  four  general  grades  with  rather  elaborate  variations  to  fit  their 
different  departments. 

First,  they  wanted  to  know  the  intelligence  and  fundamental  education  of  their 
lowest  class,  such  as  office  boys  coming  from  schools,  janitors,  etc . ,  The  point  of  view 
was  that  an  office  boy  to  be  worth  anything  ought  to  be  capable  of  promotion,  and  he 
wasn't  a  good  office  boy  unless  he  had  at  least  a  full  grammar-school  education  and  had 
a  mind  that  was  both  active  and  persistent.  They  framed  a  little  attention  test,  very 
simple,  to  see  whether  his  eye  was  quick  enough  in  two  minutes  to  catch  every  2  and  3 
in  a  mass  of  150  figures;  and  a  memory  test,  to  see  if  he  could  apply  himself  for  five 
minutes  to  fixing  in  mind  the  things  he  was  told  to  do  (in  this  case  a  typewritten  page 
of  house  rules);  and  then  whether  he  had  a  good  fundamental  education — spelling, 
arithmetic,  and  punctuation — ^which  would  be  indispensable  if  later  he  were  to  be 
promoted  to  a  more  responsible  position. 

The  filing  clerks  were  given  15  letters,  and  were  told  to  pick  out  of  a  bunch  of  50 
orders  those  which  were  called  for  in  the  letters — and  they  were  expected  to  do  it  in  a 
£air  average  length  of  time  without  an  error. 

A  stenographer,  among  other  things,  they  asked  to  copy  a  letter  accurately.  It  was 
full  of  blanks  and  indentations,  and  very  few  were  able  to  copy  that  letter  decently, 
since  in  the  schools  they  had  not  been  trained  to  rigid  accuracy.  They  gave  tests  on 
practicable  grammar,  not  whether  the  stenographer  could  define  this  or  analyze  that, 
but  whether  she  knew  when  to  write  "principal"  and  when  to  write  "principle," 
whether  she  would  say  "It  doesn't  look  right  to  me"  or  "It  don't  look  right  to  me," 
and  so  on.  They  tested  her  spelling,  whether  she  would  spell  "separate"  with  an 
e  or  "sensible  "  with  an  a,  and  what  speed  she  would  make. 

Then  when  they  found  that  all  of  the  applicants  were  deficient  on  this  point  or  that, 
they  established  a  school  of  their  own  to  supplement  the  work  of  the  public  schools 
and  by  specific  training  cure  the  defects,  and  also  give  special  training  for  certain 
special  phases  of  their  own  work. 
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In  two  years  they  have  very  materially  raised  the  entire  standard  of  their  office 
work,  they  have  high-school  graduates  where  before  they  had  grammar-school  graduates 
and  they  have  first-raters  where  before  they  had  average  mediums.  They  believe  it 
pays,  and  they  are  developing  their  tests  and  supplementary  training  on  a  larger  scale 
than  ever  before.  At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Association  of  Corpora- 
tion Schools  the  Curtis  Publishing  Co.  exhibited  a  series  of  similar  tests  which  they  had 
been  using.  A  large  life  insurance  company  has  in  regular  use  a  somewhat  complicated 
series  of  psychological  tests. 

ORGANIZATION  OP  A  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE. 

Experiments  with  systematic  tests  for  office  help  in  business  houses  have  nearly  all 
been  tried  by  trained  educators.  Marshall  Field  <&  Co. ,  the  National  Cloak  &  Suit  Co. , 
Sears,  Roebuck  <&  Co.,  and  Swift  &  Co.  have  each  employed  an  ex-superintendent  of 
schools  as  employment  manager  or  assistant  to  the  employment  manager,  and  under 
the  direction  of  a  practical  business  man  have  attempted  to  use  the  science  of  pedagogy. 
(A  thoroughly  wide-awake  school  man  seems  to  learn  business  very  much  more  rapidly 
than  a  person  of  business  training  solely  learns  the  true  science  of  testing  and  training 
young  brains. )  The  success  along  this  line  has  suggested  that  the  business  men  ought 
to  take  hold  of  our  commercial  schools  and  have  these  tests  of  ability  to  perform  com- 
mon operations  in  the  budness  office  substituted  for  the  academic  examinations  now 
all  too  general.  The  first  stand  for  speed  and  accuracy  on  simple  and  common  opera- 
tions, while  the  second  consist  largely  of  answering  questions  and  giving  definitions  on 
the  higher  theory  of  the  subject.  The  trouble  is  that  the  educators  know  only  in  a 
general  way  what  the  business  men  want.  If  the  employment  managers  would  work 
out  a  series  of  tests  on  which  they  would  be  willing  to  make  appointments,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  educators  would  promptly  adopt  them,  because  their  students 
are  all  working  for  jobs,  and  anything  that  will  help  them  get  jobs  will  be  quickly 
seized .  Cooperation  ought  to  facilitate  the  finding  of  the  best-paying  positions  for  the 
really  meritorious,  whether  or  not  they  have  the  personal  appearance  and  self- 
advertising  qualities  which  now  very  largely  secure  those  good  positions;  and  if  the 
business  man  could  know  with  certainty  the  di^erent  combinations  of  ability  in 
each  applicant,  he  could  pick  out  with  far  greater  certainty  just  what  he  needs  in  a 
certain  niche,  and  avoid  changing  help  as  much  as  he  does. 

The  cost  of  changing  help  has  not  been  accurately  investigated  as  to  office  forces; 
but  some  careful  figures  have  been  compiled  by  the  head  of  the  welfare  department 
of  a  well-known  firm  of  automobile  makers,  which  show  the  cost  of  changing  a 
skilled  mechanic  to  be  over  $80.  First,  there  is  the  cost  of  finding  the  man  and 
putting  him  on  the  pay  roll.  Then,  there  is  the  cost  of  teaching  him  the  special 
duties  and  requirements  of  the  particular  factory.  It  takes  him  a  couple  of  weeks 
to  learn  his  job,  to  know  where  things  are,  and  how  things  are  done,  and  just  what  is 
wanted  of  him.  There  is  also  the  cost  of  spoiled  material  while  he  is  learning,  the 
mistakes  he  makes,  in  various  ways,  and  Uie  indirect  injury  to  business.  And  we 
must  not  overlook  the  rental  value  of  the  machines  he  is  learning  on  that  might  other- 
wise be  turning  out  a  full  product,  and  the  factory  space  he  is  occupying,  and  the 
time  of  the  foremen  and  assistants  who  are  teaching  him.  The  sum  of  $80  for  each 
new  employee  appears  a  moderate  one. 

With  these  facts  in  view  we  began  two  years  ago  to  oiganize  a  national  committee, 
consisting  one- third  of  educators  and  two- thirds  of  persons  in  business  with  as  laige  a 
number  as  possible  of  persons  equally  interested  in  business  and  education,  and  so 
far  as  possible  persons  representative  of  other  national  organizations  that  ought  to 
cooperate.  This  committee  has  been  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Illinois  as  the 
National  Associated  Schools  of  Scientific  Business,  not  for  profit  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, but  devoted  to  the  public  impiovemtot  of  office  efficiency  both  in  schools  and 
in  business  offices.    The  present  officers  are  Gov.  W.  N.  Ferris,  president;  Gerald  B. 
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Wadsworth,  of  New  York,  vice  president;  Joseph  Cummins,  of  Chicago,  attorney 
and  treaaurer;  and  Sherwin  Cody,  of  Chicago,  managing  director  and  secretary.  On 
the  board  of  trustees  are  Prank  V.  Thompson,  assistant  superintendent  of  schools,  of 
Boston,  perhaps  the  leading  expert  in  the  country  on  high-school  commercial  educa- 
tion; W.  D.  Lewis,  principal  of  the  William  Penn  High  School  in  Philadelphia;  and 

B.  F.  Williams,  president  of  the  National  Association  of  Accredited  Schools,  the 
Btrongest  private  business  colleges  in  the  country.  The  movement  is  supported  by 
Pireaident  James,  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  who  established  the  Wharton  School 
of  Commerce  and  Finance  in  Philadelphia.  Altogether,  these  are  the  leading  com- 
mercial educators  of  the  country.    On  the  business  side  among  the  trustees  are  Col. 

C.  A.  Carlisle,  of  South  Bend,  long  advertising  manager  of  the  Stu<iebaker  Corpora- 
tion, and  an  independent  system  expert;  E.  H.  McCulIough,  of  Chicago,  the  efficient 
secretary  of  the  National  Implement  &  Vehicle  Association;  Waldron  0.  Rand,  of 
Boston,  chairman  of  the  educational  committee  of  the  American  Association  of  Public 
Accountants,  which  has  long  had  a  deep  interest  in  commercial  education;  Dr. 
Katherine  M.  H.  Blackford,  now  of  New  York,  who  attained  a  national  reputation  as 
an  employment  expert  with  Harrington  Emerson;  Dr.  E.  A.  Rumely,  for  several 
years  manager  of  the  Rumely  C  >.,  and  at  the  same  time  promoter  of  his  o^ti  Inter- 
laken  School  near  La  Porte,  Ind.,  and  recently  purchaser  of  the  controlling  interest 
in  the  New  York  Evening  Mail;  and  C.  A.  Pressor,  former  secretary  of  the  National 
Aasociation  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education,  elected  at  the  suggestion  of 
Secretary  Redfield. 

NATIONAL  BUSINBSS  ABILITT  TESTS. 

This  committee  has  concentrated  its  attention  on  developing  and  trying  out  a 
series  of  elementary  tests  of  ability  to  perform  common  operations  in  the  business 
office  so  as  to  measure  speed  and  accuracy  and  also  to  test  the  fundamental  education 
which  all  office  emplojonent  presupposes  and  without  which  not  even  an  office  boy 
gives  promise  of  future  success.  A  series  of  tests  was  devised  and  printed  in  June, 
1914,  and  tried  out  on  employees  by  the  employment  managers  of  the  National  Cloak 
A  Suit  Co.,  the  National  Cash  Register  Co.,  the  Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Co.,  the 
Commonwealth  Edison  Co.  of  Chicago,  Swift  &  Co.,  and  in  a  limited  way  Marshall 
Field  &  Co.  The  very  first  trial  made  in  the  office  of  the  Burroughs  Addix]^  Machine 
Co.  was  a  test  on  spelling,  and  a  young  woman  who  was  working  nights  to  become  a 
dictaphone  operator  made  an  average  of  59  per  cent.  It  was  instantly  apparent  that 
she  could  never  succeed  in  writing  letters  from  the  dictaphone  unless  she  first  learned 
to  spell,  and  both  she  and  the  company  were  wasting  time  on  the  wrong  thing. 

In  another  case  the  clerks  in  a  bookkeeping  department  were  revealed  to  the  gen- 
eral manager  as  being  distinctly  below  grade  as  a  whole,  due  perhaps  to  an  erroneous 
standard  of  employment. 

Another  curious  fact  revealed  in  general  was  that  only  college  graduates  were  able 
to  make  a  grade  on  grammar  approaching  100  per  cent  (no  rules,  definitions,  or 
analysis  given,  only  common  examples  of  the  wrong  form  and  the  right  form  to  choose 
the  right),  and  they  probably  got  their  knowledge  from  study  of  foreign  languages. 
Ability  to  punctuate  ran  almost  even  with  knowledge  of  grammar,  except  in  one 
firm  where  ^e  stenographers  were  especially  high  grade  and  had  learned  to  punctuate . 

The  standard  of  accuracy  of  modem  touch  typewriting  was  shown  to  be  singularly 
high.  Scores  of  letters  had  scarcely  a  mistouched  key.  The  object  of  the  tests  was 
to  find  out  what  were  practical,  how  long  the  tests  needed  to  be,  what  different  kinds 
of  tests  were  required.  As  a  result  20  short,  simple  tests  were  devised  which  met 
the  unanimous  approval  of  the  employment  managers  of  the  houses  that  cooperated, 
and  were  adapted  to  trying  out  in  about  an  hour's  time  the  following  conmion  classes 
of  oflice  employees: 

Office  boys  and  girls:  Fundamental  education  in  adding,  spelling,  and  writing  a 
letter  of  application  according  to  very  definite  Instructions,  together  with  a  test  on 
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mental  alertness  to  indicate  quickness,  and  a  memory  test  to  Indicate  power  to  con- 
centrate the  mind  in  hard  work. 

General  clerks,  16  years  of  age  and  older:  Memory,  clerical  accuracy  (filling  out 
business  blanks  according  to  instructions,  such  as  a  retail-store  check),  speed  and 
accuracy  in  handling  fractions  by  short-cut  methods  and  percentage,  copying  ad- 
dresses and  arranging  alphabetically,  and  writing  letter  of  application  according  to 
exact  instructions. 

Stenographers  of  lowest  grade:  Memory,  advanced  spelling,  elementary  punctua- 
tion, copying  a  typewritten  blank  for  mimeographing,  taking  a  dictated  letter  and 
transcribing,  and  writing  full  letter  of  application. 

Stenographers  of  secretarial  class  or  beginning  correspondents:  Memory,  full  test 
on  grammar  and  punctuation,  advanced  spelling,  taking  dictated  letter  and  transcrib* 
ing,  and  finally  composing  three  original  letters  in  reply  to  inquiries  referring  to  four 
pages  of  Wanamaker's  catalogue  which  were  printed  and  furnished  in  advance  to  the 
persons  tested.  The  object  was  to  see  if  they  would  notice  that  you  couldn*t  ship 
shoes  without  the  size,  or  that  questions  might  be  answered  by  looking  at  the  pictures, 
and  would  use  tact  and  patience  in  dealing  with  customers  on  trifling  matters,  as  well 
as  compose  and  punctuate  their  letters  in  good  style. 

Beginning  bookkeepers:  Speed  and  accuracy  test  on  arithmetic,  test  on  clerical 
accuracy  (filling  out  business  papers  they  had  not  seen  before),  handling  correctly 
such  business  papers  as  checks,  notes,  money  order  applications,  bank  deposit  slips, 
and  invoice  forms,  copying  addresses  and  alphabetizing — but  not  answering  any 
technical  questions  on  bookkeeping  theory,  since  modem  systems  of  bookkeeping 
are  not  taught  in  schools  and  business  men  care  more  for  men  of  good  material  whom 
they  can  educate  themselves. 

These  tests  were  published  March  20  as  a  24-page  booklet,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education  sent  out  a  three-page  letter  containing  a  general 
explanatory  report  on  the  investigation,  with  an  offer  to  send  the  tests  on  requeat. 
This  report  was  reprinted  in  full  in  the  New  York  Times  and  many  other  newspapers. 

HOW  TO  JUDGE  THE  RESXJI/rS  OF  THE  TESTS. 

The  next  great  problem  was  to  have  the  tests  given  in  representative  schools  and 
business  houses  to  develop  a  quick  and  easy  way  of  grading  the  tests,  and  to  get  stand- 
ards that  would  indicate  what  grades  ought  to  be  made  and  how  they  should  be  in- 
terpreted. 

Dr.  George  D.  Strayer,  of  the  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  and  head  of 
the  Commission  on  Tests  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  laid  down  the 
general  principles  for  grading  and  judging  the  tests,  and  approved  the  plan  that  was 
finally  worked  out  and  actually  applied  to  4,169  separate  experimental  tests  given  to 
some  500  indiriduals  through  the  courtesy  of  the  following  business  houses,  schools, 
and  other  institutions: 

Business  houses:  Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  Chicago;  Swift  A  Co.;  Commonwealth 
Edison  Co.;  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.;  Nationsd  Cash  Register  Co.,  Dayton;  Burroughs 
Adding  Machine  Co.,  Detroit;  Bureau  of  Credits;  National  Cloak  &  Suit  Co.,  New 
York;  Filene's,  Boston. 

Schools  and  chambers  of  commerce:  Boston  Clerical  Hig^  School;  Cincinnati 
Chamber  of  Commerce  (open,  public  test,  mostly  high-school  graduates);  Newbuigh 
(N.  Y.)  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Spencerian  Business  College;  Holyoke  (Mass.) 
High  School;  Oneida  (N.  Y.)  High  School;  WaUa  Walla  (Wash.)  High  School;  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  prize  competition  open  to  grammar  and  high  school  graduates  in  Chicago; 
Wendell  Phillips  High  School,  Chicago  (one  test);  Central  School,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  under 
inspection  of  committee  of  businees  men. 

The  persons  taking  the  tests  were  carefully  selected  as  representative  of  the  special 
classes  whose  ability  it  was  desired  to  standardize.  The  averages  resulting  from  the 
giving  of  the  tests  are  therefore  very  closely  typical  of  conditions  in  different  parts 
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of  the  country  and  probably  of  the  country  as  a  whole.  They  represent,  however, 
the  higher  level. 

It  appears  that  in  every  business  house,  in  every  department,  theie  are  intelligent- 
looking  persons  who  have  been  selected  because  they  appeared  all  right  and  were 
agreeable,  but  were  far  below  the  average  of  the  department.  For  example  in  a 
bookkeeping  department  one  person  showed  averages  as  follows,  compared  with  the 
averages  of  the  department  (his  included): 

Individual:  Memory,  poor;  business  papers,  44  per  cent;  bookkeeping  accuracy, 
36  per  cent;  fractions-Hipeed  17,  enors  II. 

Department:  Memory,  foir;  business  papers,  75  per  cent;  bookkeeping  accuracy,  73 
per  cent;  fractions— speed  36,  enrots  5. 

In  a  very  high-grade  and  carefully  selected  stenographic  department  one  girl  alone 
showed  the  following  comparison: 

Individual:  Words  per  minute,  15;  errors,  7. 

Department:  Words  per  minute,  49;  errors,  2. 

Another  individual:  Words  per  minate,  57;  errors,  none. 

One  high  school,  at  the  head  of  the  list  on  the  bookkeeping  and  figure  tests,  had  18 
stenographers  out  of  30  who  were  below  the  standard  minimum  of  35  words  a  minute 
in  transcribing  shorthand  notes,  and  those  18  averaged  12  words  a  minute.  Another 
high  school  had  only  1  stenographer  able  to  reach  35  words  a  minute  out  of  20,  while 
another  had  only  5  out  of  19  who  were  not  above  35.  Another  high  school  had  none 
who  reached  the  35  word  minimum. 

It  seems  likely  (though  the  tests  were  not  wide  enough  to  prove  that)  that  cities 
have  their  superiorities  and  weaknesses. 

Grammar-school  graduates  in  Chicago  show  a  knowledge  of  elementary  applied 
grammar  that  might  be  represented  by  16  per  cent — ^taking  the  hundred  who  came 
to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  for  the  prize  examination.  In  general,  however,  not  one  granmiar 
school  graduate  in  ten  seems  to  have  any  real  knowledge  whatever  of  applied  grammar 
as  shown  in  choosing  the  right  form  when  the  right  and  wrong  are  given  on  points  of 
universal  application. 

It  appears  that  correspondence  is  taught  in  schools  only  as  a  matter  of  form.  The 
average  on  getting  the  facts  right  in  one  high  grade  correspondence  department  in  a 
business  house  was:  Good,  4.  Among  order  writers  and  similar  clerks  in  another: 
Good,  3^;  but  in  the  high  schools  it  was  poor,  2^;  while  the  tact  among  the  business 
correspondents  was,  good,  4;  among  the  general  clerks,  good,  3};  and  in  the  schools, 
poor,  1};  and  the  form  and  correct  English  were  among  the  business  correspondents, 
excellent,  5;  among  the  general  clerks,  fair,  3;  and  among  the  schools  good,  4  plus. 

In  general,  however,  high-school  graduates  are  well  up  to  business  employees  of 
experience  in  most  subjects,  above  them  in  some,  and  Inferior  only  in  the  matter  of 
making  errors.  All  they  need  is  levelling  up,  having  their  weiricnesses  and  deficien- 
cies corrected,  just  as  the  employment  managers  need  to  even  up  their  force  by  drop- 
ping the  costly  inefficients. 

The  third  edition  of  the  National  Business  Ability  Tests  now  published  will  give 
on  the  record  blank  side  by  side  with  individual  markings  the  averages  of  granmiar- 
school  graduates  under  the  head  of  grammar-school  education,  high-school  averages 
under  the  head  of  high-school  education,  and  business-houses  averages  under  the  head 
of  business  efficiency,  or  (minimums  that  seem  to  be  accepted  widely  as  standard); 
and  also  there  will  be  recorded  as  J*  maximums''  the  averages  of  the  five  hignest 
(&urer  than  the  one  highest,  who  might  be  a  genius  or  special  expert).  The  good 
employee  ought  to  have  a  record  somewhere  l^tween  these  two,  and  the  business  man 
who  looks  over  the  individual  record  will  have  just  what  he  needs  for  comparison 
and  a  basis  for  forming  a  judgment.  While  the  averages  obtained  from  these 
4,000  tests  are  only  a  beginning,  and  year  by  year  may  be  expected  to  change  as 
thousands  of  others  are  added,  the  fact  that  they  have  been  carefully  selected  as 
typical  and  all  freaks  have  been  thrown  out  and  all  doubtful  cases  makes  them  a  very 
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fair  workiiig-baaie  for  a  beginning.  Fresh  teats,  closely  parallel  though  different,  xrill 
be  supplied  to  business  houses  that  join  our  organization,  and  employment  managers 
will  be  able  to  see  at  a  glance  where  to  place  an  applicant  who  takes  them.  The  testa 
have  been  shortened  as  much  as  possible  while  still  preserving  the  proj>ortionate 
ratings  pretty  closely,  and  can  be  given  in  2  to  30  minutes — all  for  any  one  kind  of 
applicant  (say  a  stenographer,  tested  on  9  points)  in  al>out  an  hour  and  graded  in  10 
to  15  minutes.  (Any  good  clerks  can  easily  learn  to  give  the  tests  and  also  to 
grade  them  by  the  key  with  speed  and  uniform  accuracy.) 

THE    100   PER   CENT   STANDARD. 

In  certain  things  suf  h  as  figuring,  spoiling,  typewriter  operation,  filling  out  businees 
papers,  filing,  and  copying,  the  business  world  demands  approximately  a  100  per 
cent  stan'Urd  of  acruracy,  while  the  schools  have  a  tendency  to  operate  on  a  70 per 
cent  standard  appropriate  to  Latin  and  Greek  where  the  100  per  cent  standard  is  mani- 
festly impossible.  The  National  Businees  Ability  Tests,  if  they  can  be  generally 
established  in  business  offices  and  s'^hools,  will  undoubtedly  stimulate  schools  to  adopt 
the  100  per  cent  standard  in  some  such  matters  as  spelling.  Leonard  Ayres,  of  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation,  has  listed  all  the  words  in  2,000  business  and  professional 
letters  of  all  kinds,  and  finds  that  seven  eighths  of  all  the  words  used  are  contained  in  a 
list  of  542,  less  than  100  of  whi(  h  pro]^a^>ly  give  trouble  in  spelling.  Obviously  every 
school  can  teach  every  pupil  to  spell  correctly  every  one  of  those  100  words.  R.  C 
Eldredge,  a  factory  manager  in  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  has  classified  all  the  words  in 
270  newspaper  articles  by  200  different  writers  and  finds  a  total  of  6,002,  some  of  which 
are  speiial,  many  of  which  are  common  and  easy,  and  about  1,200  of  which  may  need 
spelling  drill.  Even  those  1,200  may  be  mastered  practically  to  the  100  per  cent  point 
by  most  pupils  in  s(;hools  if  they  will  concentrate  right  on  those  and  not  waste  their 
time  on  hundreds  of  other  words  that  probably  will  never  be  used  in  letter  writing 
at  all.  Prof.  W.  Franklin  Jones,  of  the  University  of  South  Dakota,  has  carried  out 
an  even  larger  experiment,  listing  the  words  in  some  15,000,000  words  of  composi- 
tion, and  finds  all  the  words  used  more  than  once  contained  in  a  list  of  4,532,  of  which 
al  out  1,000  require  special  concentrated  spelling  drill.  If  the  words  that  are  alwa^-B 
being  misspelled  can  be  mastered  by  every  one,  most  of  our  spelling  trouble  will 
disappear.  If  the  national  spelling  tests  are  taken  from  a  known  list  of  1,000,  it  is  a 
pretty  sure  thing  that  those  who  wish  to  pass  the  testa  and  get  joVs  will  master  prac- 
tically all  of  them. 

Whether  the  common  principles  of  punctuation  and  the  common  errors  of  grammar 
can  be  narrowed  down  into  a  few  pages  of  drill  that  can  be  mastered  to  the  100  per  cent 
point,  remains  to  be  proved:  but  if  anything  will  get  this  concentration  on  just  what 
the  business  men  require,  it  is  the  establishment  of  national  tests. 

Of  course  this  narroj^,  specialized  proficiency  is  a  good  thing  only  in  a  few  certain 
lines.  In  other  directions  the  broad  power  to  think  in  a  clear,  businesslike  way  is 
far  more  important  and  more  difficult  to  develop;  but  the  practical  test  on  answering 
letters  ought  to  induce  schools  to  abandon  teaching  merely  the  external  forms  of 
letter  writing  and  give  some  attention  to  handling  human  nature  skilfully  and  accu- 
rately, putting  accuracy,  tact,  and  good  feeling  into  letters,  and  cultivating  the  large 
outlook  of  human  service  in  business. 

Give  young  prospective  employees  in  schools  and  in  business  something  definite  to 
work  for  in  order  to  get  the  good  jobs  and  the  good  pay,  and  they  will  promptly  concen- 
trate along  those  lines. 

Many  employers  have  been  extremely  discouraged  by  the  seeming  indifference  of 
their  own  employees  to  study  to  improve  themselves  and  so  fit  for  the  higher  positions 
and  higher  salaries.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  substitution  t\f  definite  tests  for 
vague  promises  and  suspicion  of  favoritism  will  work  a  revolution  oi\  this  matter,  and 
employees  will  work  for  promotion  in  just  the  same  way  that  they  study  in  schools  to 
fit  themselves  for  their  first  positions. 
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UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  WORK  FOR  MEN  IN  BUSINESS. 

By  SAMUEL  MacCLINTOCK, 

Educational  Direcior,  LaSalle  Extension  University,  Chicago. 

A  recent  editorial  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette,  pointing  to  the  success  of  a  number 
of  railroad  presidents,  and  re\'iewing  their  constant  habit  of  study  and  research, 
cloeed  with  this  significant  statement:  ''These  men  are  not  students  because  they  are 
presidents,  but  they  are  presidents  because  they  are  students." 

BUSINESS  DEMANDS  EXACT  KNOWLEDGE. 

Business  is  becoming  increasingly  more  exact,  more  scientific,  and  therefore  pro- 
feeeional.  Less  and  less  is  it  a  matter  of  guesswork  or  personal  opinion.  It  moves  in 
accordance  with  laws  and  principles,  causes  and  effects.  Knowledge  consequently 
becomes  indispensable  for  its  successful  conduct,  and  business  knowledge  becomes  a 
synonym  for  commercial  power.  This  is  just  as  true  in  Cuba,  Honduras,  and  the 
Argentine  as  it  is  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

A  hard-headed,  successful  business  man,  the  general  manager  of  a  laige  wholesale 
house  and  former  president  of  the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce,  said  recently: 
"Experience  shows  that  the  man  who  knows  most  about  his  business  seldom  fails, 
and  the  man  who  knows  least  about  his  business  seldom  succeeds.''  The  conclusion 
which  this  man  states  is  well  supported  by  an  analysis  of  Bradstreet's  statistics  of 
business  failures.  These  statistics  show  that  a  lack  of  thorough  knowledge  of  business 
in  general  and  of  the  particular  business  in  which  the  indi\idual  had  been  engaged 
is  the  primary  reason  for  failure  in  the  great  majority  of  cases.  On  the  other  hand, 
where  we  find  a  due  appreciation  of  accurate,  scientific  knowledge  and  an  intelligent 
application  of  that  knowledge  to  any  given  business,  we  see  a  successful  and  profitable 
enterprise.  I  need  only  mention  the  United  States  Steel,  the  General  Electric,  and 
the  Standard  Oil  companies  as  striking  examples. 

Mr.  Edward  N.  Hurley,  vice-chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  recently 
made  public  some  interesting  statistics  showing  that  there  are  about  250,000  business 
corporations  in  the  United  States,  leaving  out  of  consideration  the  banking,  railroad, 
and  public  utility  corporations.  It  is  an  astonishing  thing  that  over  100,000,  or  con- 
siderably more  than  one-third,  of  these  corporations  have  no  net  income  whatever; 
90,000  make  less  than  $5,000  a  year,  while  60,000— the  most  successful  ones— make 
$5,000  a  year  and  over.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  95  per  cent  of  the  men  who 
vulture  in  business  fail? 

Turning  from  the  net  income  to  the  total  volume  of  business  done  by  these  corpora- 
tions, the  striking  fact  to  be  deducted  is  that  while  big  business  is  important,  it  forms, 
after  all,  but  a  relatively  small  portion  of  the  total  trade  and  industry  of  the  United 
States.  From  the  point  of  view  of  our  national  welfare,  the  success  of  the  smaller 
buainees  men  is  as  essential  as  that  of  the  big  corporations. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  individual  business  men  and  corporations  are  coming  to  con- 
sider the  training  of  their  staffs  as  one  of  their  most  vital  problems?  A  prominent 
railroad  president  put  the  question  thus: 

"What  troubles  me  most  is  the  question  of  promotion  of  men  to  subordinate  execu- 
tive positions.  I  don't  know  who  should  be  promoted  and  my  department  heads 
don't  have  the  proper  confidence  in  their  own  recommendations.  Can  you  suggest 
a  way  to  promote  men  intelligently?  " 

The  chief  engineer  of  a  great  manufactming  company  expresses  himself  on  this  same 
matter  in  these  significant  words: 

"The  problems  of  the  immediate  future  will  create  demands  for  ability  beyond  the 
possibility  of  present  methods  to  supply.  *  *  ♦  The  time-honored  method  of 
waiting  for  executive  force  and  leadership  to  reveal  itself  in  the  ranks  has  produced 
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magnificent  men,  but  this  method  will  not  meet  the  great  need  now  coming  upon  us. 
It  ifl  inadequate.  It  will  result  in  a  famine  of  leadership.  It  belongs  to  the  past  days 
of  relatively  small  things. '* 

In  a  recent  report,  the  Massachusetts  Commission  on  Industrial  Training  states  that 
inefficiency  in  American  industry  is  not  due  chiefly  to  a  want  of  manual  dexterity,  but 
primarily  to  a  want  of  what  it  calls  * 'industrial  intelligence. '* 

In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  extraordinary,  but  true,  that  business  is  the  only  great 
occupation  which  a  man  can  enter  to-day  without  previous  special  {reparation. 
No  one  can  become  an  engineer,  a  lawyer,  an  architect— he  can  not  become  even  a 
stonemason  or  a  motorman  on  our  street  cars — without  some  previous  preparation» 
but  he  can  go  into  busineflB  no  matter  how  inadequately  he  may  be  prepared  in  the 
science  of  business. 

After  entering  upon  his  business  career,  the  average  man  has  been  inclined  to  depend 
upon  his  own  personal  experiences  as  his  sole  means  of  advancement.  He  has  looked 
to  precedents.  He  has  tried  to  do  things  just  as  others  have  done  them.  This  is  much 
as  if  an  engineer  should  fail  to  make  use  of  the  tools  and  inventions  of  science,  and 
depend  upon  his  own  naked  hands  for  accomplishing  the  arduous  work  in  which  he 
engages.  Experience  is  a  good  teacher,  but  is  frightfully  expensive.  Suppose  one 
should  try  to  become  an  electrician,  a  chemist,  or  a  doctor  by  the  process  of  try-and- 
ful— that  is,  by  personal  experience  alone.  Could  anything  be  more  costly,  more 
futile,  or  more  absurd?  Yet  this  is  exactly  what  thousands  of  business  men  are  doing 
and  expecting  their  emplo3reee  to  do.  The  great  danger  of  personal  experience  alone 
is  that  it  is  made  up  of  mistakes  and  half-mistakes  as  well  as  of  sound  achievements. 
The  knowledge  which  comes  from  experience  alone  is  too  limited,  too  personal,  and 
comes  too  late  in  life  to  be  a  real  foimdation  for  notable  achievements.  Henry  Fotd 
was  right  when  he  said:  ''The  great  trouble  with  the  school  of  experience  is  that  the 
course  is  so  long  that  the  graduates  are  too  old  to  go  to  work." 

There  must  be,  and  fortunately  there  is,  some  more  direct,  more  scientific,  and  more 
economical  plan  by  which  every  man  who  will  may  gain  that  knowledge  and  insight 
into  business  which  makes  for  power  and  success. 

ITNIVERSnT  8CH00LS  OF  COMMERCE  AND  ADMINISTRATION. 

The  belief  of  the  average  business  man  that  higher  education  has  nothing  of  a  dis 
tinctively  practical  character  to  offer  him  is  fast  disappeaiii^.  The  modem  man 
is  demanding  more  and  more  of  our  educational  institutions  that  they  shall  not  give 
all  their  time  to  cultural  and  scientific  subjects  but  shall  study  business  as  a  field 
worthy  of  the  best  efforts. 

In  response  to  this  demand  of  modem  business  for  exact  knowledge,  a  niunber  of  our 
best  imiversities  have  established  within  the  past  few  years  special  schools  of  commerce 
and  administration  for  the  preparation  of  students  who  want  to  make  professional 
careers  in  business.  These  schools  now  study  and  teach  business  in  much  the  same 
way  as  coordinate  schools  do  engineering,  law,  or  medicine.  The  business  activities 
of  the  whole  country  and  even  the  whole  world  constitute  their  laboratory  and  provide 
material  for  their  teaching.  Their  aim  is  to  educate  in  the  broadest  sense — ^not  simply 
to  develop  skill  in  performing  the  routine  tasks  of  some  one  line  of  work.  They  explore 
the  fullest  limits  of  business  activity,  describe  its  operations,  analyze  its  achievements, 
and  draw  out  its  underlying  principles. 

To  acq\ure  such  information  and  to  cultivate  such  mental  qualities  is  a  splendid 
preparation^for  leadership  in  business.  The  schools  of  commerce  and  administration 
which  give  su^  training  serve  primarily  the  men  and  women  who  look  forward  to 
executive  positidi^s — who  have  the  brains  and  the  ambition  necessary  to  succeed,  and 
who  realize  that  through  preparation  is  essential  to  success. 

It  is  such  knowledge  and  training  that  the  schools  of  commerce  and  administration 
have  to  offer  the  busineae  world .    It  is  a  valuable  training,  but  how  many  men  can  avail 
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themselves  of  it?  More  than  85  per  cent  of  our  boys  and  girls  leave  school  before  they 
are  16  and  never  do  any  systematic  studying  after  that.  In  the  whole  United  States 
there  are  only  22  definitely  organized  schools  of  commerce  and  administration.  The 
total  number  of  enrolled  students  in  the  regular  classes  is  apparently  about  6,000. 
Ck>n8equently  this  course  of  training  is  only  for  the  favored  few— it  is  entirely  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  great  majority  who  lack  the  time,  the  money,  and  the  academic 
preparation  needed  for  attendance. 

UNIVERSmr  EXTENSION  DIVISIONS. 

Some  of  our  leading  universities,  recognizing  the  very  limited  numbers  which  they 
aze  serving,  have  endeavored  to  extend  their  usefulness  to  those  who  can  not  come  to 
the  campus  by  taking  the  university  to  the  people,  at  least  within  their  own  States. 
Thus  they  endeavor  to  reach  the  people,  wherever  they  are,  who  seek  what  the  uni- 
veraity  has  to  ofifer  and  make  available  to  them  the  knowledge  which  is  the  fruit  of 
research. 

This  extension  work  of  the  university  away  from  the  campus  is  carried  on  in  several 
ways,  the  chief  of  which  are:  (1)  classroom  instruction,  (2)  lectures,  and  (3)  above  aU, 
ccnrespondence.  Classroom  instruction  is  not  essential  to  adults  who  know  how  to 
study  and  are  in  earnest  in  seeking  information.  The  inconvenience,  even  of  evening 
classes,  is  considerable,  and  most  adults  object  to  sitting  in  miscellaneous  groups, 
possibly  containing  employers  or  employees  or  business  rivals. 

The  second  method — evening  lectures— is  excellent  for  the  purpose  of  arousing 
interest  and  enthusiasm,  but  is  a  poor  means  of  carrying  on  systematic  instruction. 
Coorespondence  work  remains  as  the  chief  means  available  for  carrying  on  organized 
instruction  for  adults  engaged  in  business. 

The  first  advantage  of  the  correspondence  method  is  that  it  comes  to  the  student  at 
his  home,  office,  or  ^tory,  through  the  mails  and  at  his  convenience.  The  work  is 
carried  on  by  means  of  textbooks,  lesson  assignments,  examination  papers,  and  prob- 
lems. The  student  sends  in  his  written  work  to  his  instructor,  who  criticises  it,  grades 
it,  and  returns  it  with  such  comment  and  suggestion  as  may  be  needed.  In  this  way 
the  student  goes  through  the  subject  in  orderly  fashion,  mastering  each  lesson  as  he 
goes  and  consulting  his  instructor  by  correspondence  if  serious  difiiculties  arise. 

Correspondence  work,  when  well  conducted,  has  received  the  praise  and  encourage- 
ment of  many  of  our  most  progressive  and  open-minded  educational  leaders.  Thus 
the  late  Dr.  William  R.  Harper,  president  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  said: 

"The  work  done  by  correspondence  is  even  better  than  that  done  in  the  classroom. 
The  correspondence  student  does  20  times  as  much  reciting  as  he  would  in  a  class  where 
there  are^  people,  and  the  results  stay  with  him.'* 

That  this  is  true  is  abundantly  evidenced  by  the  large  number  of  successful  candi- 
dates which  correspondence  work  prepares  for  bar,  C.  P.  A.,  civil  service,  and  other 
competitive  examinations. 

The  number  of  colleges  and  universities  having  correspondence  departments  is  only 
32  in  the  whole  United  States,  and  the  total  number  of  students  enrolled  is  approxi- 
mately 20,000,  including  the  large  number  taking  agricultural  work.  These  extension 
divisions  are  engaged  in  teaching:  (1)  the  great  body  of  traditional  and  cultural  knowl- 
^g^y  (2)  the  history  and  development  of  present-day  institutions,  and  (3)  specialized 
technical  and  professional  groups  of  subjects,  such  as  business.  The  number  of  stu- 
dents thus  engaged  in  studying  busiuess  subjects  is  certainly  not  more  than  10  per  cent 
of  the  total  number  enrolled — a  mere  handful  of  all  those  in  business  who  could 
profitably  be  supplementing  their  personal  work  and  experience  by  this  broader 
knowledge  of  others.  Furthermore,  the  extension  divisions,  naturally  enough,  teach 
only  those  subjucts  which  are  taught  in  residence;  that  is,  the  higher  branches  of 
knowledge — ^those  of  college  grades.  This  work  is  moreover  sometimes  limited  by 
formal  academic  requirements  and  is  frequently  planned  more  for  teachers  and 
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Btudenta  looking  forward  to  academic  credits  for  their  studies  than  for  those  already 
actively  engaged  in  business. 

The  universities,  furthermore,  are  not  the  only  sources  of  knowledge  of  practical 
value  to  the  business  world  by  any  means.  Both  our  State  and  Federal  Govern- 
ments go  to  great  expense  to  collect  information  about  business  and  useful  for  business 
which  nevertheless  is  but  little  used.  Take  the  Department  of  Commerce  of  our 
Federal  Government,  for  example.  It  is  run  at  an  expense  of  approximately  |16,000,- 
000  a  year.  It  collects  and  prepares  statistics  of  great  value,  yet  Mr.  Fahey,  former 
president  of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  says  that  not  more  than  10  per 
cent  of  this  information  is  ever  made  available  for  practical  use. 

The  distribution  of  knowledge  is  as  great  a  social  and  economic  need  as  is  the  dis- 
covery of  new  truths.  In  many  departments  of  study  immense  advances  have  been 
made  in  the  past  few  years,  while  in  others  our  existing  knowledge  has  been  worked 
over,  classified,  and  better  organized.  Not  to  make  all  this  available  to  the  laigest 
number  of  people  possible  means  a  great  social  loss.  ''On  the  diffusion  of  education 
among  the  people,"  said  Webster,  "rests  the  preservation  and  perpetuation  of  our 
free  institutions.** 

CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS. 

The  demand  for  practical  business  training  and  the  inability  of  the  established 
educational  institutions  to  supply  it  have  led  to  the  founding,  during  the  last  few 
years,  of  a  considerable  number  of  schools  operating  on  a  commercial  basis  and  en- 
deavoring to  supply  the  want. 

There  are  possibly  over  one  hundred  such  schools  in  existence  to-day.  Most  of  them, 
are  poorly  organized  and  poorly  conducted,  and  have  but  a  limited  enrollment.  Their 
flexibility  and  also  their  nonacademic  character  are  shown  by  the  subjects  they 
propose  to  teach.  One  offers  instruction  in  wrestling,  another  in  auctioneering, 
another  in  well-drilling,  others  in  motoring,  tree  surgery,  and  hairdressing.  One  claims 
to  teach  "French  in  thirty  days,**  another  "chiropody  in  six  weeks  without  entrench- 
ing on  your  spare  time,**  while  still  another  offers  to  teach  "joiimalism  while  you 
wait.**  Such  "schools**  have  no  more  relation  to  the  able  and  successful  correspond- 
ence schools  than  the  little  one-horse  colleges  scattered  throughout  the  country  here 
and  there,  calling  themselves  "universities,**  have  to  Harvard,  Cornell,  and  Chicago. 

The  reputable  correspondence  schools  use  university  extension  methods  in  sup- 
plying, at  a  relatively  small  cost,  practical  training  of  a  vocational  character  to  all 
adiilts  who  desire  to  learn  something  worth  while,  wherever  they  may  live  and  what- 
ever their  pre\aou3  education. 

Over  300  different  subjects,  including  the  mechanical  trades,  professions,  arts, 
sciences,  languages,  and  business  subjects,  are  being  successfully  taught  to-day  by 
the  correspondence  schools.  Their  text  material,  lessons,  quizzes,  examinatfc>n8,  and 
practical  problems  are  often  prepared  with  great  care  and  at  great  expense,  by  busi- 
ness and  professional  authorities  of  the  highest  rank.  Such  material  is  characterized 
by  clearness,  simplicity,  directness,  and  comprehensiveness.  It  must  give  the  student 
all  the  information  he  needs  for  mastering  the  subject  in  the  shortest  length  of  time 
possible.  One  of  the  most  convincing  evidences  of  the  high-grade  character  of  many 
of  the  special  textbooks  prepared  by  correspondence  schools  for  their  own  work  is  the 
fact  that  these  same  texts  are  extensively  used  by  resident  colleges  and  universities. 

In  the  high-grade  correspondence  school,  the  instruction  staff  likewise  is  made  up 
of  well-trained  specialists,  alert  to  see  that  each  student  gets  along  well  in  the  s>'stem 
and  to  give  him  such  supplemental  help  as  he  may  need.  The  instruction  is  thus  not 
only  of  a  high  character  on  its  formal  side,  but  is  personal  and  inspirational  as  well. 
Correspondence  work,  when  thus  conducted,  is  well  planned,  systematically  organ- 
ized, and  professionally  administered.  The  big  schools,  on  account  of  the  extent  of 
their  operation,  can  conduct  their  work  on  a  plane  quite  out  of  reach  of  the  majority 
of  resident  schools. 
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The  pedagogy  of  correspondence  study  is  absolutely  sound.  The  student  takes 
the  training  along  -vnth  his  daily  work  at  the  very  time  when  he  needs  it  most,  thus 
happily  combining  the  theory  and  the  practice  of  the  subject.  All  the  work  is  done  by 
himself  alone  and  in  writing,  thus  making  for  exactness.  He  is  neither  hurried  nor 
retarded,  nor  is  he  abashed  by  having  to  confess  his  limitations  before  others. 

The  only  education  of  real  value  is  that  which  teaches  the  student  to  think  clearly 
and  to  grasp  the  reason  for  any  line  of  action,  to  know  the  *'why  "  and  not  to  be  satis- 
fied simply  with  the  **how."  This  the  correspondence  instruction  is  well  fitted  to  do, 
both  because  the  student  is  a  grown  man  or  woptian  realizing  the  worth  of  what  he  is 
doing  and  because  of  the  methods  employed  in  carrying  on  the  work.  It  is  because 
they  can  learn  while  continuing  to  earn  that  most  students  are  able  to  do  work  by 
correspondence. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  modern  extension  university  confines 
its  work  solely  or  exclusively  to  formal  instruction.  In  addition  to  such  work  it  does 
a  highly  useful  part  through  its  consulting-service  department.  It  collects  data  upon 
current  topics  and  developments  in  its  various  fields  of  instructions.  It  may  have 
an  able  staff  of  specialists  in  its  several  lines,  such  as  traflSc,  banking,  advertising, 
salesmanship,  organization,  and  accounting,  who  render  confidential  personal  and 
business  reports  to  its  subscribers  through  these  channels.  Thus,  such  an  institu- 
tion becomes  a  veritable  clearing  house  for  business  inf formation. 

The  correspondence  schools  are  distinguished  from  extension  divisions  of  the 
resident  universities  primarily  by  being  private  enterprises.  They  are  conducted  to 
make  a  profit  by  rendering  a  service  worthy  of  the  fees  charged  and  in  response  to  a 
demand  for  something  which  the  other  educational  agencies  do  not  supply. 

METHODS  USED  TO  SECURE  BUSINESS. 

They  employ  both  solicitors  and  advertising  and  use  all  the  recognized  business 
methods  of  securing  enrollments.  A  considerable  portion  of  their  students  come  from 
high-grade,  successful  men  who  know  the  advantages  of  supplementing  their  daily 
work  and  experience  by  a  comprehensive  course  of  practical  training  covering  the 
whole  field  in  which  they  are  engaged.  Some  of  their  enrollments  come,  on  the  other 
hand,  from  the  easy-going,  incredulous,  or  unambitious.  In  order  to  make  him  who 
is  asleep  take  notice,  the  advertisement  must  paint  a  picture  of  success— money, 
position,  power.  The  picture  must  be  drawn  in  such  bold,  striking  colors  as  to  make 
many  stop  and  think,  who  would  otherwise  pass  by  unheeding.  This  is  the  justifica- 
tion offered  for  much  of  this  commercial  type  of  advertising,  namely,  that  it  is  the 
only  means  ol  accomplishing  an  admittedly  desirable  end.  The  good  correspondence 
schools  h^ve  in  their  files  abxmdant  evidence  of  appreciation  on  the  part  of  those  who 
have  been  thus  aroused  and  who  speak  often  with  gratitude,  sometimes  pathetic,  of 
this  as  the  only  opportunity  that  ever  came  to  them  in  life  of  escaping  the  bondage  of 
ignorance  and  its  consequences. 

KEEPING   FAITH   WITH  THE   PEOPLE. 

The  correspondence  school  must  judge  rightly  as  to  what  the  people  want  in  suffi- 
ciently large  numbers  to  make  a  commercial  success  of  its  enterprise  and  must  supply 
the  service  which  it  agrees  to  give  if  it  wishes  to  continue  in  business.  The  majority 
of  students  pay  for  their  courses  in  small  installments  of,  say,  §5  or  |10  a  month, 
stretching  over  a  period  of  one,  two.  or  three  years.  If  the  school  does  not  give  rea- 
sonably good  service  and  thus  convince  its  students  that  it  is  living  up  to  its  part  of 
the  contract  it  can  not  collect  its  installments  without  more  expense  than  the  amount 
involved.  Furthermore,  a  school  which  does  not  play  fair  with  the  public  plays  a 
losing  game  and  soon  drops  out. 
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STATE  EDUCATION  FOR  ADULTS. 

It  is  frequently  said  that  the  State  ought  to  provide  free  education  to  all  who  want 
it— adults  as  well  as  minors.  Perhaps  so,  but  let  us  not  forget  that  this  would  involve 
an  enormous  increase  in  taxation,  and  that  public  schools  are  not  yet  ready  to  supply 
the  practical  business  education  demanded.  Furthermore,  you  can  give  instruction 
away  but  you  can  not  give  education.  The  very  process  of  paying  for  the  training 
which  he  takes  makes  the  average  person  much  more  appreciative  of  it  than  he  would 
otherwise  be.  The  profits  which  the  correspondence  school  makes,  as  compared 
with  other  competitive  business  enterprises,  depend  upon  the  skill  with  which  the 
work  is  carried  on  and  the  services  which  it  renders  to  the  public. 

TRAINING  FOR  EXECUTIVE   WORKERS. 

I  wish  now  to  speak  of  the  training  for  those  in  executive  work  which  is  being 
offered  by  the  extension  method.  By  an  executive  I  mean  any  person  who  performs 
work  requiring  the  exercise  of  judgment  for  the  direction  of  work  performed  by  others. 
Thus  not  only  the  chief  executive,  but  every  department  head  or  subordinate  to  whom 
discretionary  power  and  responsibility  have  been  delegated,  is  performing  executive 
functions.  The  efficiency  of  an  institution  is  not  measured  solely  by  the  brain  power 
of  the  president  or  general  manager,  but  by  the  combined  product  of  the  minds  of  all 
the  workers  in  the  establishment. 

A  good  executive  is  measured  by  his  ability  to  judge,  plan,  and  execute.  Sound 
business  judgment  is  the  result  of  exact  knowledge  of  all  the  factors  involved  in  a 
decision.  The  man  who  knows  does  not  have  to  guess.  Modem  business  is  fast 
developing  beyond  the  point  where  an  executive  in  making  his  decisions  can  trust  to 
luck,  hoping  he  will  guess  right  in  51  per  cent  or  more  of  the  cases.  The  exercise  of 
executive  power  requires  broad  knowledge  because  the  executive  is  dealing  with  forces 
rather  than  with  things  or  i>eople.  Every  business  factor  must  be  considered  in  its 
proper  relation  and  proportion.  Suppose  seven  factors — ^A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  and  G — are 
involved  in  a  given  business  proposition.  The  executive  who  knows  the  exact  value 
of  each  factor  and  the  interaction  of  all  these  factors  can  make  a  sound,  dependable 
decision,  while  if  he  does  not  understand  the  significance  of  every  element  in  the 
equation,  his  decision  becomes  at  best  a  guess. 

This  illustration  shows  what  a  certain  business  man,  holding  a  really  responsible 
position,  meant  when  he  said,  speaking  from  his  own  experience:  ''A  big  business 
problem  isn't  really  a  big  problem — it's  just  a  collection  of  little  problems." 

That  the  executive  and  near-executive  and  would-be  executive,  and  all  those  who 
carry  on  the  administration  of  business,  need  systematic,  organized  training  in  busi- 
ness to  supplement  their  daily  work  is  coming  to  be  recognized  by  shrewd  leaders  in 
business.    Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  president  of  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  says : 

''The  changed  scope,  character,  and  methods  of  modem  business  have  united  to 
demand  men  with  a  training  superior  to  anything  that  was  ever  needed  before  as  the 
successful  commercial  leaders  of  the  future.  That  general  training  can  not  be  had  in 
the  highly  specialized  process  of  the  routine  work  of  the  office.  The  practical  school 
of  experience  is  too  wasteful  as  a  teacher  of  general  princfiplee.  *  *  *  The  time 
has  passed  when  it  was  possible  for  a  man  to  master  the  details  and  theory  of  a  business 
by  merely  doing  his  duty  faithfully  from  day  to  day.  No  longer  is  it  possible  for  a  man 
to  rise  to  the  top  in  commerce  or  industry  without  bringing  to  the  task  a  determination 
to  employ  his  leisure  time  in  the  acquisition  of  special  knowledge  along  the  lines  of  his 
business." 

Likewise  a  recent  writer  in  the  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle  says:  ''There 
will  soon  be  small  place  in  the  business  world  for  either  the  ignorant  man  or  the  man 
who  knows  only  the  rule  of  thumb." 

Now  what  are  these  business  subjects  that  such  a  generally  trained  man  should  be 
acquainted  with?    I  shall  group  the  big,  fundamental,  underlying  divisions  of  busi- 
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nees  into  five  classes — I  mean  such  operations  as  are  common  to  every  line  of  business, 
whether  in  North  America,  Central  America,  or  South  America.  These  five  classes 
of  operations  are:  (1)  producing,  (2)  financing,  (3)  marketing,  (4)  transporting,  and 
(5)  accounting.  Underlying  these  operations  common  to  every  line  of  business  are 
certain  subjects  vitally  essential,  and  any  successful  business  course  must  be  built 
upon  th^em. 

PRODUCTION  PROBLEMS. 

Taking  up  now  the  production  end  of  business,  we  find  the  chief  problems  to  be 
those  of  organization  and  management.  One  needs  to  know  something  of  the  advan- 
tages of  individual  proprietorship,  partnership,  joint  stock  companies,  corporations, 
holding  companies,  and  other  forms  of  associative  business  effort.  After  these  ques- 
tions have  been  settled,  there  remain  questions  of  internal  administrative  organization. 
When  shall  he  use  line,  staff,  functional,  or  committee  organization?  To  what  extent 
are  standardization,  time  studies,  and  other  efficiency  methods  practicable?  What 
shall  be  the  system  of  wage  payments?  What  is,  for  example,  the  Halsey  Premium 
System  or  the  Emerson  Efficiency  System?  Upon  all  such  matters  the  business  man 
can  be  systematically  informed  through  the  extension  method  of  instruction. 

FINANCINO. 

Under  financing,  the  business  man  needs  to  know  efficiency  methods  of  raising  and 
handling  capital.  He  needs  to  know  how  to  use  banking  services  to  greatest  advan- 
tage. He  needs  to  know  something  of  the  higher  business  forces  which  operate  in 
investment  and  speculation.  He  needs  to  know  how  to  interpret  business  and  bank- 
ing statistics,  foreign  trade  developments,  and  other  great  forces  which  govern  the 
''ups  and  downs"  of  business. 

MARKETINO  AND  DISTRIBUTION. 

The  profitable  marketing  and  distribution  of  his  goods  is  one  of  the  ever-present 
problems  of  the  individual  merchant  or  manager.  The  subjects  of  advertising,  sales- 
manship, sales  administration,  retail  merchandising,  and  credits  and  collections  are 
all  so  closely  interwoven  with  marketing  that  every  keen  business  manager  should 
know  all  that  modem  research,  investigation,  and  experience  have  brought  to  light. 

TRANSPORTATION  AND  TRAPTIC. 

Transportation  is  a  part  of  the  cost  of  production.  Freight  classification,  weighing, 
packing,  and  miscellaneous  means  of  reducing  freight  chaxges,  as  well  as  the  means  of 
handling  freight  claims,  using  transit  privileges,  and  other  matters  pertaining  to 
transportation  and  traffic  are  being  taught  successfully  by  the  extension  method. 
Likewise,  the  subject  of  ocean  traffic  and  foreign  trade,  export  procedure  in  regard 
to  packing,  routing  of  shipments,  consular  invoices,  custom-house  regulations,  clas- 
sification of  commodities,  financing  of  foreign  shipments,  and  the  use  of  foreign 
agents  are  all  presented  so  that  the  small  manufacturer  or  distributor,  as  well  as  the 
big  one,  may  know  how  to  take  advantage  of  his  opportunities  and  develop  profit- 
able customers  in  Guatemala,  Quito,  and  Caracas. 

ACCOUNTING  AND  OFFICE  MANAGEMENT. 

One  of  the  greatest  opportunities  for  successful  work  by  the  correspondence  method 
is  in  connection  with  the  accounting  and  office  management  side  of  business.  The 
most  modem  and  efficient  methods  of  organizing  the  office,  laying  out  the  different 
divisions,  standardizing  the  work,  keeping  the  records,  as  well  as  teaching  sound 
principles  and  modem  practices  of  accounting  are  all  being  successfully  taught  by 
this  means. 

The  foregoing  strictly  business  subjects  may  well  be  supplemented  by  a  group 
dealing  with  the  most  fundamental  subject  in  business,  namely,  the  man  himself, 
his  personal  efficiency,  and  mental  power. 
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Take  business  psychology,  for  example.  The  late  Prof.  William  James  demon- 
strated very  clearly  that  the  average  man  has  great  powers  which  ordinarily  are 
unused.  The  psychological  laboratory  has  revealed  a  lot  of  practical  information 
about  our  mental  make-up  and  habits  of  extreme  importance.  A  thorough,  searching 
self-analysis,  based  upon  such  information  as  is  now  available,  often  reveals  personal 
inefficiency  and  weaknesses  which  proper  exercise  of  care  will  overcome.  The 
extension  university  thus  takes  the  work  of  such  eminent  psychologists  as  professors 
Miinsterberg  and  Scott,  for  example,  and  makes  that  knowledge  available  in  under- 
standable form,  with  either  personal  or  business  applications. 

Reviewing  such  a  work  on  "Business  Psychology,**  in  the  current  number  of  the 
Journal  of  Philosophy,  a  distinguished  writer  says:  "The  publishing  of  such  a  prac- 
tical and  thoroughly  scientific  text  is  indicative  of  the  progressive  spirit  of  the  modem 
correspondence  school .  *  * 

THE  CONSTRUCTIVE  CREDIT  MAN. 

Let  me  point  out  the  importance  of  such  business  training  by  analyzing  the  work 
of  certain  positions  ordinarily  considered  highly  technical  and  specialized  in  their 
scope.  The  credit  man,  for  example,  who  has  a  working  knowledge  of  accounting, 
business  law,  principles  of  finance,  price  tendencies,  business  cycles,  purchasing,  the 
psychology  of  debtors,  effective  correspondence,  advertising,  and  retail  merchandis- 
ing is  a  truly  constructive  factor  in  his  firm,  increasing  business  rather  than  restricting 
it.  He  is  in  a  position  to  give  intelligent  advice  to  customers  in  trouble  and  thus 
bring  them  back  on  their  feet  and  retain  them  as  profitable  customers  of  the  house. 

THE  BANKER. 

The  banker  who  imderstands  all  these  principles  and  knows  the  business  prob- 
lems of  his  clients  becomes  a  much-sought-after  business  counselor  in  his  commu- 
nity. His  efficiency  as  a  banker  increases  many  fold.  Specialization  in  finance, 
plus  breadth  of  business  grasp,  measures  his  true  ability  as  a  banker. 

THE  BUSINESS-TRAINED  ACCOUNTANT. 

The  business-trained  accountant  who  has  a  deep  insight  into  problems  of  law, 
organization,  production,  selling,  and  office  management  is  incalculably  more  valu- 
able to  a  concern  than  he  who  simply  understands  the  principles  of  debits  and  credits. 

THE  ENGINEER. 

The  engineer  or  skilled  mechanic  who  is  trained  only  in  the  science  of  his  work 
and  not  in  the  art  of  management  rarely  finds  his  opinions  called  for  by  the  president 
or  board  of  directors.  Once  he  has  acquired  this  broader  businees  knowledge  in  addi- 
tion to  his  technical  skill,  he  becomes  an  invaluable  man  in  the  counsels  of  his  concern. 

THE  GENERAL  MANAGER. 

But  it  is  to  the  general  manager  or  chief  executive  that  this  broad  buaineas  knowledge 
is  of  the  greatest  importance,  whether  he  controls  the  destiny  of  Ins  own  buoness  or 
that  of  the  largest  corporation.  By  means  of  such  knowledge  be  gains  a  broader  view 
of  business  management  and  operation,  strengthens  his  business  foresi^t,  assumes 
greater  initiative,  and  is  able  to  make  better  use  of  the  talents  and  machinery  at  his 
disposal.  Such  knowledge  keeps  him  from  developing  a  one-dded  business,  top- 
heavy  in  production,  selling,  financing,  or  some  other  division.  He  sees  the  impor- 
tance of  aU  departments  because  he  has  a  knowledge  of  business  as  a  whole.  He  ac- 
quires an  analytical  grasp  in  handling  laige  masses  of  detail,  recognizing  instantly 
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what  ifi  of  major  importance  and  what  of  minor  importance.  He  becomes  an  educated 
man  with  large  conceptiona  and  a  broad  outlook.  Efficient  as  he  may  be,  he  knows 
there  are  ways  in  which  others  have  surpassed  him  and  that  any  clear-thinking,  keen- 
minded  business  man  can  use  or  adapt  to  his  own  advantage  the  identical  working 
plans,  methods,  and  experiences  which  have  brought  success  to  others.  Like  the  expert 
chess  player,  he  sees  instantly  the  far-reaching  effect  of  every  move  made  by  himself 
or  his  competitors,  and  he  knows  how  to  adjust  himself  to  the  new  conditions. 

A  business  education  of  this  practical  type  develops  a  knowledge  of  fundamental 
principles,  keenness  of  observation,  breadth  of  view,  and,  above  all,  the  power  to 
think  and  arrive  at  sound  conclusions.  The  big  significance  of  such  practical  training 
b  being  perceived  by  some  of  our  ablest  railroad  and  industrial  managers.  President 
Bipley,  of  the  Santa  Fe,  recently  wrote  regarding  such  training:  ^'Yoiu'  enterprise 
has  my  entire  approval  and  I  shaU  be  glad  to  be  of  service  if  opportunity  offers. " 
The  traffic  commissioner  of  the  Toledo  Commerce  Club  says:  ''I  confess  that  it  would 
be  almost  impossible  for  me  to  get  some  of  the  information  which  has  been  so  clearly 
set  forth  in  many  of  your  publications,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  my  general 
knowledge  of  rate  conditions  would  lead  me  to  believe  that  certain  documents  either 
were  or  had  been  in  existence.  If  I  can  find  your  works  valuable,  then  those  who  have 
not  had  as  much  experience  as  I  certainly  ought  to  find  them  more  valuable." 

In  conclusion  I  wwh.  to  say  that  systematic  extension  study  gives  a  man  a  more 
comprehensive  and  better  rounded  out  knowledge  of  the  policies  and  principles  that 
make  for  business  success  than  can  be  gotten  from  personal  experience  alone  or  from 
any  hit-or-mtss  system  of  imorganized  reading.  Systematic,  organized  business 
knowledge  makes  a  salesman  out  of  a  clerk,  a  merchant  out  of  a  storekeeper,  a  producer 
out  of  a  credit  man,  and  a  business  general  out  of  a  manager.  That  it  pays  goes  without 
Baying.  American  industry  has  advanced  in  character  and  efficiency  because  cor- 
respondence schools,  titiough  only  in  their  infancy,  have  developed  the  study  habit  in 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  and  women  throu^out  the  country.  University  ex- 
tensicm  work  is  truly  one  of  the  biggest  ideas  in  modem  education  and  one  of  the 
most  hopeful  plans  for  promoting  the  efficiency  of  adult  workers  in  all  lines  of  industry. 

I  think  I  may  safely  say  that  in  cairying  on  such  work  the  La  Salle  Extension  Uni- 
versity, of  Chicago,  with  over  30,000  student-subscribers,  and  other  such  institutions 
are  rendering  to  the  business  men  of  the  coimtry,  and  thus  to  the  cause  of  general 
education  and  efficiency,  a  distinctly  valuable  service. 

I  will  conclude  by  quoting  to  this  effect  the  words  of  a  distinguished  author,  teacher, 
and  industrial  engineer  of  national  reputation: 

*'High  as  you  have  set  the  standards  for  each  fimction  in  business  and  business 
cnganization,  these  standards  are  reached  in  some  particulars  by  certain  progressive 
concerns.  They  would  be  reached  in  many  more  particulars  and  by  many  more 
firms  if  a  better  way  were  more  generally  known,  as  I  believe  will  be  made  known  by 
your  splendidly  conceived  course. " 


THE  ALEXANDER  HAMILTON  INSTITUTE. 

By  JOSEPH  FRENCH  JOHNSON, 

Dean  of  New  York  University  School  of  Commerce  Accounts  and  Finance. 

The  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute,  with  its  modem  business  com'se  and  service, 
was  founded  in  1909.  As  dean  of  the  New  York  University  School  of  Conmierce  I  had 
been  receiving  for  many  years  frequent  requests  for  help  and  advice  from  ambitious 
young  businesi  men  who  could  not  attend  a  university  school  of  commerce.  Some 
wanted  instruction  by  correspondence.    Others  sought  advice  with  regard  to  the  beet 
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literature  on  business.  All  seemed  to  realize  that  big  business  had  brought  with  it 
problems  which  an  untrained  mind  could  not  solve.  These  inquiries  showed  a  genu- 
ine demand  throughout  the  country  for  scientific  education  in  the  field  of  business. 
New  York  University  was  unable  to  satisfy  such  a  demand.  Without  a  sufficient 
endowment  it  could  not  undertake  the  maintenance  of  a  correspondence  school. 

Talking  one  day  with  my  old  friend,  President  Vanderlip,  of  the  National  City 
Bank  of  New  York,  about  the  education  and  training  for  a  business  career,  I  told  him 
about  the  increasing  number  of  inquiries  for  some  sort  of  reading  courses  in  business 
which  a  man  could  carry  on  at  home.  He  at  once  suggested  that  a  group  of  business 
men  and  college  professors  should  get  together  and  do  something,  and  he  offered  to 
cooperate.    Then  was  bom  the  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute. 

A  number  of  us  in  New  York  consulted  on  the  subject.  We  collected  the  inquiries 
which  had  been  coming  to  us  during  preceding  years  and  analyzed  them  carefully. 
Questionnaires  and  letters  of  inquiry  were  sent  to  some  of  our  friends  in  the  business 
and  educational  world,  and  from  their  replies  we  collected  a  variety  of  suggestions. 
The  work  could  be  carried  on  most  successfully,  it  was  decided,  if  organized  as  a 
business  corporation,  as  in  that  way  it  could  be  best  managed  and  financed.  While 
the  idea  was  not  primarily  to  make  money,  the  best  results  were  anticipated  from  an 
organization  so  developed  that  the  corporation  could  be  reasonably  certain  of  making 
a  fair  return  on  the  necessary  capital  invested.  That  decision  has  proved  to  have 
been  a  wise  one,  for  the  work  of  the  institute  has  been  carried  on  in  a  more  effective 
way  than  would  have  been  possible  under  any  other  form  of  organization. 

When  it  came  to  the  decision  as  to  the  class  of  work  to  be  carried  on  it  was  deemed 
best  that  it  should  follow  very  closely  the  material  and  method  of  resident  university 
work.  University  schools  of  commerce  had  already  secured  the  approval  of  practical 
men  who  were  cordially  cooperating  with  them.  In  fact,  nearly  every  such  faculty 
consisted  to  some  extent  of  men  who  were  giving  their  major  time  to  business  activities 
and  were  teaching  only  a  few  hours  a  week,  as  much  for  the  pleasure  afforded  as  for 
any  financial  reward.  Other  business  men  were  in  touch  with  the  development  of 
the  work,  and  some  were  demanding  that  they  be  put  in  touch  with  the  information 
which  was  being  developed  in  these  schools. 

It  was  evident  that  the  chief  need  was  not  for  miscellaneous  reading  but  for  an 
organized,  logical  statement  of  the  basic  principles  on  which  successful  American 
biisiness  is  founded.  The  extensive  correspondence  referred  to,  together  with  our 
own  experience,  offered  a  sufficient  basis  upon  which  to  plan  a  nonresident  reading 
and  study  course  in  business  subjects.  After  nearly  two  years  of  hard  preparatory 
work  in  determining  methods  of  operation  and  in  writing  the  various  kinds  of  material, 
the  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute  was  formally  established. 

Briefly,  I  want  to  outline  for  you  the  purpose  of  the  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute. 
It  is  not  a  correspondence  school.  It  gives  no  diploma  and  no  certificate.  Its  aim 
is  to  supply  a  reading  course  which  shall  parallel  the  work  in  the  various  university 
schools  of  commerce  and  shall  be  conducted  along  the  same  pedagogical  methods, 
so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  that  in  absentia.  Appealing  as  it  did  to  men  of  a  mature 
type,  it  was  necessary  to  develop  the  work  along  lines  distinctly, different  from  any- 
thing ever  tried  before. 

The  policy  of  the  institute  management  has  always  been  to  encourage  enrollments 
only  from  those  who  are  prepared  to  use  the  course  and  service  to  their  advantage. 
In  the  main  such  men  fall  into  two  groups:  First,  those  who  are  already  executives 
or  in  semiexecutive  positions,  or  those  who  have  the  education  to  be  in  line  for  such 
a  position;  and,  second,  men  holding  highly  specialized  positions  who  should  be  in 
line  for  work  of  a  more  general  character.  Among  the  latter  are  mainly  technical 
men,  specialty  salesmen,  and  the  like. 

Since  the  institute  was  organized  there  have  been  enrolled  about  35,000  active, 
ambitious,  energetic  men.    It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  average  age  of  a  6ub« 
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scriber  is  about  32  years  and  the  average  salary  about  $2,650.  A  large  percentage  are 
college  graduates,  though  a  college  training  1^  not  an  indispensable  qualification. 
lien  of  ability  and  ambition  who  have  enough  serious  purpose  to  be  willing  to  spend 
a  X>o^^i^  o^  their  spare  time  in  reading  and  thinking  about  business  problems  are 
those  to  whom  its  appeal  is  made. 

In  planning  the  material  of  the  course  it  was  necessary  to  keep  in  mind  that  there 
•le  really  only  four  fundamental  activities  in  every  business — ^producing,  marketing, 
financing,  and  accounting.  The  principles  underlying  these  activities  are  funda- 
mental and  apply  in  all  lines  of  business.  Young  men  frequently  come  to  me  with 
the  suggestion  that  their  business  is  "di£ferent"  or  that  accounting  for  a  retail  store 
is  different  from  the  plan  of  accounting  taught  in  the  school  of  commerce.  They 
betray  their  inability  to  get  down  to  bedrock  thinking.  All  businesses  have  their 
points  of  difference,  just  as  every  man  has  an  individuality  of  his  own,  but  we  all 
know  that  human  nature,  broadly  speaking,  is  the  same  in  all  of  us.  In  a  like  sense, 
all  business  moves  along  the  same  lines.  One  who  really  understands  the  fundamental 
principles  of  accounting  can  apply  them  as  easily  to  a  country  store  as  to  a  manufac- 
turing concern. 

The  broad  principles  of  modem  business  science,  therefore,  apply  throughout  busi- 
neas.  But  it  is  not  enough  to  know  thoroughly  accounting  or  marketing  or  any  other 
special  division  in  which  one  may  be  working.  The  big  problem  in  business  to-day 
is  to  develop  the  executive,  and  the  first  lequisiteof  the  man  who  guides  a  modem 
business  organization  is  that  he  shall  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  fundamental 
principles  which  govern  all  divisions  of  his  business.  Even  if  a  person  be  working 
entirely  within  one  division,  it  is  necessary  that  he  have  a  broad  training.  No  matter 
how  cleverly  a  marketing  or  an  accounting  problem  may  be  met,  a  solution  which 
affects  unfavorably  any  other  phase  of  the  business  is  worse  than  useless. 

Therefore  the  plan  for  the  modem  business  course  and  service  is  premised  upon 
the  fact  that  every  executive  and  every  man  who  expects  to  forge  ahead  in  business 
must  have  a  thorough  understanding  of  each  of  the  four  divisions  of  a  business. 
Nothing  essential  should  be  omitted,  nor  is  there  room  for  the  inclusion  of  anything 
foreign. 

The  modem  business  course  and  service  seeks  to  supply  to  the  young  man  who  does 
not  find  it  convenient  to  take  up  work  in  residence  at  one  of  the  university  schools 
of  commerce  an  opportunity  to  get  this  broad  training  for  executive  work.  Hence 
the  institute  provides  for  its  subscribers  a  reading  course  paralleling  a  imiversity 
school  of  commerce  course  under  the  guidance  of  an  active  staff  of  business  men  and 
professional  teachers.  It  also  supplies  in  the  form  of  printed  talks,  lectures,  and 
|m>blems  as  nearly  as  possible  instraction  similar  to  that  given  in  college  classrooms. 
Furthermore,  it  offers  the  free  services  of  its  staff  in  the  reviewing  of  problems  and  in 
the  discussion  of  such  questions  as  the  subscribers  themselves  seek  light  upon. 

As  in  most  efficient  organizations,  there  is  an  advisory  group.  In  a  military  organ- 
ization you  would  call  them  the  general  staff.  We  caJl  them  the  advisory  coxmdl, 
for  that  name  seems  to  explain  exactly  their  function.  They  have  general  supervi- 
sion and  direction  of  the  policies  and  activities  of  the  institute.  No  important  move 
of  any  kind  is  made  without  the  sanction  of  this  advisory  council.  The  body  is 
composed  of  the  following  gentlemen  beside  myself: 

Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  LL.  D.,  president  of  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York. 
Elbert  H.  Gary,  LL.  D.,  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  liie  United  States  Steel 
Corporation.  John  Hays  Hammond,  LL.  D.,  mining  engineer.  Jeremiah  W.  Jenks, 
LL.  D.,  professor  of  political  science.  New  York  University. 

It  consists,  therefore,  of  two  university  educators,  one  banker,  one  mining  engineer, 
and  one  organizer  of  large  business  enterprises.  Each  one  of  them  is  a  member  of 
the  council  because  he  is  sincerely  interested  in  promoting  business  education. 
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The  active  work  of  the  institute  is  carried  on  by  a  staff  of  31  men.  Nearly  all  of 
them  are  members  of  the  faculties  ol  university  schools  of  commerce.  Each  man  is 
a  specialiBt  who  in  some  one  business  subject  is  entitled  to  rank  as  an  authority. 
Furthermore,  every  one  of  them  has  had  sufficient  business  experience  to  guarantee 
his  practical  sense  and  good  judgment.  Many  of  them  give  a  part  of  each  day  to  busi- 
ness practice  as  well  as  to  university  teaching. 

The  special  lecturers  are  business  men  of  high  standing,  who  have  given  part  of 
their  time  and  thought  to  the  preparation  of  written  lectures  specially  prepared  for 
the  course.  They  are  selected  for  their  conspicuous  ability  to  develop  some  particular 
point  in  the  course  from  their  own  successful  experience. 

To  carry  on  such  a  business  as  we  have  in  the  institute,  we  need  a  large  and  effi- 
cient office  force.  This  consists  at  present  of  about  250  people,  among  whom  we  have 
a  considerable  contingent  of  specially  trained  yoimg  college  graduates,  who  are  doing 
clerical  work  and  preparing  to  take  the  places  of  staff  members  later.  Every  young 
man  has  a  definite  goal  and  a  definite  line  of  development  and  promotion  toward 
that  goal. 

Finally,  as  the  modem  business  course  and  service  must  be  properly  explained  to 
business  executives,  we  have  a  marketing  oiganization,  composed  laigely  of  college- 
bred  men  who  themselves  are  well  trained  in  business.  We  sometimes  call  them  our 
traveling  professors,  and  really  they  are  that.  As  local  representatives,  they  keep 
in  touch  with  our  subscribers  and  cooperate  with  them  most  effectively. 

So  much  for  the  personnel  of  the  institute.  The  working  equipment  is  similar  to 
to  that  of  a  university  school  of  commerce,  except  for  the  additional  machinery  for 
handling  students  by  mail  instead  of  in  person.  We  have  our  own  library  and  libra- 
rians, but  we  go  further  than  any  university  school  of  commerce  in  the  collection  of 
material.  From  the  very  first  the  institute  has  maintained  a  research  department 
for  the  collection  of  fresh  data  with  regard  to  business  methods  and  practices.  The 
primary  purpose  of  this  department,  of  which  Dr.  Jeremiah  W.  Jenks  is  active  head, 
is  to  keep  the  institute  abreast  of  the  times  in  regard  to  business  methods.  This  we 
must  do  to  carry  on  our  course  and  service  in  a  way  to  appeal  to  successful  business 
executives  in  our  large  and  up  to  date  corporations.  Such  men  soon  detect  pretense 
and  theorizing.  We  must  know  exactly  how  business  is  being  conducted  in  our  large 
corporations.  Around  Dr.  Jenks  we  have  a  group  of  men  trained  to  get  facts  and  use 
them. 

Of  several  other  functions  of  our  research  division  I  will  tell  you  in  a  moment.  I 
am  bringing  it  up  here  to  show  you  how  we  went  about  preparing  the  material  of  the 
course,  for,  first  of  all,  in  our  work  we  needed  a  specially  planned  series  of  text  books. 
We  could  not  use  the  regular  college  texts.  They  are  made  for  youths  in  their  teens 
and,  as  a  rule,  ma?ce  no  strong  appeal  to  business  men. 

As  soon  as  we  had  decided  what  subjects  to  include  in  the  coiuBe  we  had  to  work 
out  in  a  general  way  the  method  of  treatment  of  eac^h  subject,  and  then  find  a  man 
broad  enough  and  unbiased  enough  and  practical  enough  to  develop  it  in  that  way. 
We  had  no  idea  how  large  a  task  we  had  undertaken  until  it  was  imder  way.  In  general 
we  secured  the  services  of  professors  in  imiversity  schools  of  commerce — Wisconsin, 
Illinois,  Northwestern,  Pennsylvania,  New  York  University  and  others,  but  we  had 
to  make  6iu*e  that  such  teachers  were  men  who  at  the  same  time  bad  had  businees 
experience  and  who  were  in  close  touch  with  business. 

No  sooner  had  the  first  volume  in  the  series  been  issued  than  there  came  a  request 
from  universities  for  copies  for  their  class  rooms.  While  the  books  had  been  planned 
primarily  as  part  of  a  nonresident  reading  course,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  one  or 
more  of  the  volumes  is  in  use  to-day  in  forty  universities  in  this  coimtry  and  Canada. 

The  text  volumes  form  the  backbone  of  the  comse.  They  bring  to  the  reader  a 
smrvey  of  business  principles  from  the  executive's  point  of  view.  For  you  must  keep 
in  mind  that  we  are  not  training  accoimtants  or  advertising  men  or  bankers:  we  are 
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training  men  to  broaden  out  through  a  knowledge  of  the  whole  of  modern  busineeB, 
and  to  become,  first  of  all,  better  department  heads  by  knowing  the  relation  of  their 
departments  to  others  in  the  business.  From  that  it  is  a  natiural  step  to  general  execu- 
tive work. 

In  the  development  of  our  text  volumes  another  problem  arose.  We  needed  a 
different  treatment  of  cost  accounting  for  the  business  man  from  that  siiitable  to  teach 
young  men  in  the  university  how  to  become  cost  accountants.  We  needed  a  book 
for  executives  who  wanted  to  know  how  to  supervise  a  cost  department  and  what  to 
expect  from  it,  and  for  department  heads  who  needed  a  general  knowledge  of  cost 
methods  even  though  they  need  never  do  cost  work.  We  worked  over  the  subject 
thoroughly  and  came  upon  the  work  which  Prof.  Kimball  of  Cornell  had  done  with 
the  General  Electric  Co.,  and  other  concerns  of  similar  standing.  We  prevailed  upbn 
Prof.  Kimball  to  prepare  oiur  material  in  this  section  of  the  course.  In  this  way  we 
have  developed  each  section,  and  for  each  we  have  selected  a  man,  the  best  we  could 
find,  to  handle  the  subject.    These  men  and  a  few  others  compose  our  staff. 

In  order  to  induce  the  so-called  ''tired  business  man"  to  follow  the  course  system- 
atically and  keep  on  following  it,  it  was  necessary  that  all  material  be  written  in  simple 
and  interesting  English.  Now  that's  a  hard  job,  especially  for  a  college  professor. 
If  any  of  you  have  ever  tried  to  write  scientifically  and  simply  at  the  same  time,  you 
know  the  problem.  But  I  believe  we  have  succeeded.  At  least  oiu-  subscribers  tell 
us  we  have. 

We  have  tried  to  make  each  volume  self-contained.  For  this  leason  we  have  left 
out  bibliographies;  for  our  people  want  us  io  tell  them  the  whole  story,  rather  than 
to  tell  them  half  and  then  refer  them  to  other  books  for  the  remainder.  Each  volume 
is  carefully  indexed  and  contains  a  set  of  quiz  questions,  each  referring  to  a  similarly 
numbered  paragraph.  These  are  for  use  in  testing  the  readers  grasp  of  the  subject. 
At  the  same  time  the  mechaniral  featiu'es  have  not  been  overlooked.  The  books  are 
printed  from  a  special  type,  large  enough  for  easy  reading.  In  every  way  we  have 
tried  to  anticipate  and  overcome  hiiman  inertia,  and  bring  the  subscriber  a  maximum 
from  his  reading. 

The  subject  matter  of  the  course  is  divided  into  the  following  nineteen  heads: 
I.  Economics  of  business.  II.  Organization.  III.  Management.  IV.  Marketing 
methods.  V.  Salesmanship.  VI.  Advertising.  VII.  Correspondence.  VIII. 
Credits.  IX.  TraflSc.  X.  Accotm ting  practice.  XI.  Auditing.  XII.  Cost  finding. 
XIII.  Corp<Nration  finance.  XIV.  Banking  principles  and  practice.  XV.  Foreign 
exchange.  XVI.  Investment  and  speculation.  XVII.  Insurance.  XVIII.  Real 
estate.    XIX.  Commercial  law. 

But  the  texts  are  not  the  whole  of  a  college  or  cf  a  nonresident  reading  course.  If 
we  are  to  follow  pedagogical  methcrde  developed  in  resident  work,  we  need  to  get 
something  to  take  the  place  of  the  instnictor.  Now  what  are  the  instructor's  func- 
tions? First  of  all,  in  assigning  reading  en  a  topic  he  gives  an  informal  talk  on  it. 
Next  he  takes  up  some  special  point  and  elaborates  on  it.  At  the  end  of  each  section 
through  quizzes  and  examinations  he  testa  the  students  understanding  of  the  subject 
and  his  ability  to  use  his  knowledge  in  the  solution  of  definite  problems.  Finally,  he 
stands  ready  to  assist  the  young  man  in  case  he  has  trouble  in  getting  things  clear  in 
his  mind. 

In  planning  the  modem  business  course  and  service  we  arranged  for  a  staff  to  do 
these  very  things  in  connection  with  the  subscriber's  reading  of  the  textbooks  of 
the  coiirse.  First,  we  prepared  a  series  of  informal  talks  of  16  to  20  pages  each.  They 
introduce  the  subscriber  to  the  reading  in  the  texts  just  as  the  college  teacher  out- 
lines the  reading  for  his  students.  But  we  go  a  step  farther  than  he,  for  we  illustrate 
some  of  the  principal  points  through  actual  cases  in  story  form.  The  talk  has  a  further 
purpose,  for,  being  interesting  in  itself,  it  serves  to  whet  his  appetite  for  the  reading. 

Next  we  send  him  regularly  also  another  type  of  printed  pamphlet,  which  wo  call 
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a  lecture.  This  corresponds  to  the  college  professor's  elaboration  of  the  most  impor- 
tant point  in  each  assignment  of  reading.  Like  the  talk,  it  differs  from  a  lecture 
given  to  the  college  student>only  in  the  fact  that  it  is  written  by  a  business  executive 
who  has  been  particularly  successful  in  his  field,  and  comes  in  printed  form  rather 
than  by  word  of  mouth. 

The  series  of  lectures  constitute  one  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  plan. 
They  are  intended,  first,  to  show  how  practical  men  have  actually  applied  the  prin- 
ciples discussed  in  the  modem  business  course  and  service;  second,  to  give  further 
information  as  to  large  and  highly  developed  business  concerns  and  their  methods; 
and  third,  to  bring  subscribers  into  close  touch  with  a  wide  circle  of  representative, 
successful  men  of  affairs. 

The  other  necessary  unit  is  the  test  of  one's  reading.  The  simple  question  of  mem- 
ory is  taken  care  of  through  the  quiz  questions  in  each  text  volume,  and  that  test  the 
subscriber  must  apply  himself.  The  bigger  job  is  the  test  of  his  understanding  of 
the  principles  developed  in  the  course  and  of  his  ability  to  use  them  in  actual  busi- 
ness cases.  For  this  purpose  we  have  a  series  of  business  problems  in  printed  form. 
The  first  one,  for  instance,  is  used  in  connection  with  the  first  section  of  the  text  in 
economics,  which  treats  of  the  economics  of  production,  and  in  connection  also  with 
the  corresponding  talk  and  lecture.  The  latter  is  on  the  subject  of  the  essentials  of 
a  successful  enterprise,  and  elaborates  on  a  point  in  the  early  chapters  on  economics. 
The  first  problem  takes  up  an  actual  case  of  a  problem  which  arose  in  a  well-known 
cement  concern,  involving  their  decision  on  the  building  of  a  branch  plant  at  a  dis- 
tant point.  The  problem  is  stated  fully  in  a  printed  pamphlet,  and  instructions  are 
given  to  work  up  a  business  report  based  upon  the  facts  stated  and  the  principles 
developed  in  the  corresponding  section  of  the  course.  A  subscriber  sends  his  solu- 
tion, and  receives  in  return  a  letter  of  criticism  and  suggestion  from  a  staff  member, 
together  with  a  review  of  the  problem. 

The  series  of  text  volumes  are  sent  immediately  upon  the  acceptance  of  an  enroll- 
ment. And  let  me  say  right  here  that  not  every  enrollment  offered  is  accepted. 
While  it  is  difficult  to  decide  positively  who  are  not  sufficiently  educated  or  well 
enough  trained  in  the  school  of  experience  to  get  satisfactory  results,  we  do  sugge^ 
to  a  considerable  number  of  young  and  immature  men  that  they  satisfy  their  needs 
in  other  ways.  If  a  young  man  can  readily  enter  resident  work  at  a  university  school 
of  conmierce  we  urge  him  to  do  so,  for  we  realize  the  limitations  in  our  method.  When 
applicants  need  more  general  education  we  frankly  tell  them  so.  We  can  not  afford 
to  accept  the  enrollments  of  any  who  can  not  use  the  modem  business  course  and  serv- 
ice satisfactorily,  and  we  do  not  do  so. 

Every  fortnight  for  two  years  the  subscriber  receives  by  mail  a  group  of  pamphlets 
consisting  of  the  talk  and  either  a  lecture  or  a  problem.  The  mere  receipt  of  the 
material  serves  as  a  stimulus  to  regular  and  systematic  reading.  But  this  is  not 
enough.  We  must  so  far  as  possible  keep  in  personal  touch  with  our  subscribers. 
As  already  noticed,  our  field  representatives  who  take  enrollments  are  permanent 
members  of  their  conmiunities,  and  take  occasion  to  drop  in  on  their  subscribers 
occasionally. 

Much,  however,  remains  to  be  done  on  the  initiative  of  the  staff.  In  addition  to 
answering  the  inquiries  which  come  to  us  regarding  troublesome  points  in  one's  read- 
ing, and  in  addition  to  reviewing  the  problems,  an  obligation  rests  on  the  institute 
to  keep  after  the  subscriber  as  other  things  begin  to  crowd  out  his  time  for  reading, 
and  to  encourage  him  to  follow  the  course  systematically.  We  assume  this  obligation 
cheerfully,  and  every  little  while  we  check  up  each  subscriber's  progress  and  write 
him  as  circumstances  may  require. 

Of  course,  we  want  to  help  each  person  in  applying  the  fundamental  principles 
developed  in  the  course  to  his  own  work  and  we  stand  ready,  therefore,  to  assist  him 
with  criticisms  and  suggestions.    But  obviously  some  of  his  questions  will  be  such  as 
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lequire  constructive  woric  and  frequently  research  work.  To  handle  these  cases  our 
research  division  has  prepared  a  series  of  constructive  reports  on  the  most  commonly 
occurring  questions— such  questions,  for  instance,  as  the  development  of  a  cost 
accounting  system  for  a  public  utility  company,  or  a  detailed  plan  for  the  oiganiza* 
tion  of  a  credit  department  in  a  small  bank.  These  reports  are  complete  with  forms 
and  other  illustrations,  and  show  how  a  particular  problem  has  been  worked  out  in 
the  light  of  principles  developed  in  the  course. 

The  ideal  is  to  help  our  subscribers  get  the  fundamental  principles  so  clearly  in 
mihd  that  they  can  solve  their  own  problems.  That  is  real  teaching.  By  means  of 
helpful  letters  of  criticism  and  suggestion  and  by  means  of  these  detailed  constructive 
reports  we  can  point  the  way,  show  how  it  should  be  done,  and  furnish  detailed  help 
as  well. 

Sometimes  the  subscriber  has  neither  the  time  nor  the  organization  to  solve  his 
problems,  even  with  such  help,  and  wishes  the  continued  assistance  of  an  expert  or 
group  of  experts.  So  many  requests  have  come  to  us  to  undertake  such  work  that  the 
research  division  is  now  prepared  to  accept  contracts  of  this  sort  from  business  houses. 
This  work  is  outside  the  regular  course  and  service,  but  to  a  large  extent  the  same 
staff  and  the  same  equipment  are  used  for  both.  A  considerable  number  of  such  jobs 
have  been  completed  recently.  They  range  all  the  way  from  the  development  of 
simple  sales  plans  to  the  reorganization  of  business  policies  and  methods.  Inci- 
dentally the  information  gathered  in  such  work  is  of  great  value  in  connection  with 
the  regular  course  and  service. 

For  thoee  subscribers  who  have  completed  their  two-year  course  of  reading  we  have 
established  the  continued  course  and  service.  A  small  fee  entitles  them  to  continue 
their  relations  with  our  service  department,  which  has  so  frequently  proved  of  assist- 
ance to  them.  It  entitles  them  to  receive  our  modem  business  supplement,  whose 
purpose  may  be  described  as  an  interpretation  of  current  events  in  the  business  world 
in  the  light  of  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  course.  While  principles  do  not  change 
their  application  does.  The  supplement  serves  to  exhibit  the  modem  instances  of 
old  principles  and  to  furnish  a  survey  of  the  publications  of  greatest  value  to  the 
business  man.  It  is  issued  quarterly  to  the  subscribers,  and  at  the  end  of  each  year 
is  also  given  in  bound  form,  uniform  with  the  modem  business  service.  Through 
this  continued  course  and  service  the  older  subscribers  keep  in  touch  with  the  activi- 
ties of  the  institute  and  are  in  a  position  to  secure  new  reports  and  lectures. 

I  am  reminded  that  many  of  my  hearers  are  from  the  Latin  American  countries. 
Up  to  the  present  time  we  have  been  so  busy  taking  care  of  the  development  of  the 
institute  here  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  that  it  has  been  impossible  to  do  much 
toward  introducing  its  work  in  other  countries.  However,  I  was  much  gratified  to 
learn  a  few  days  ago  that  we  have  reached  out  with  our  message  to  a  goodly  number 
in  the  island  countries  near  by.  I  find  we  have  240  subscribers  in  Porto  Bico,  110  in 
Cuba,  177  in  Hawaii,  and  241  in  the  Philippines.  So  far  in  Mexico  we  have  only  24, 
and  in  South  America  about  the  same  number.  But  we  have  under  considonation  a 
plan  of  broadening  out  as  rapidly  as  is  consistent  with  the  development  of  our  organi- 
zation and  ere  long  some  of  you  from  South  America  will  begin  to  hear  of  the  modem 
business  course  and  service  from  the  keen  young  business  executives  of  your  home 
cities. 

Althou^  the  institute  is  only  six  years  old  as  a  definite  idea,  it  is  to-day  recognized, 
I  believe  I  may  say,  as  a  real  force  in  the  upbuilding  of  bigger  and  bettw  business. 
Its  success  is  evidence  that  the  idea  back  of  it— to  train  men  for  broad  executive 
req>onsibility— is  sound  and  timely. 

I  am  proud  and  glad  that  fate  has  let  me  be  a  university  teacher,  and  I  am  equaUy 
glad  and  proud  that  she  has  let  me  have  a  part  in  the  development  of  this  new  kind 
of  a  university— the  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute. 
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COMMERCIAL  PREPARATION  THROUGH  CORPORATION  SCHOOLS. 

By  LEE  GALLOWAY, 

Professor  of  Commerce  and  Industry,  New  York  University  and  Secretary  of  the  National 
Association  of  Corporation  Schools. 

THE   NEW   COMMERCIAL   ERA. 

Society  in  the  past  was  so  anxious  to  provide  itself  with  productive  equipment 
that  it  quite  overlooked  the  atmosphere  in  which  individuals  worked.  As  a  society 
we  have  dug  through  many  strata  and  reached  new  levels  and  until  very  recently 
we  have  been  employed  in  trying  to  dig  out  new  economic  efficiencies  with  the  same 
old  educational  equipment  which  was  better  suited  to  other  times  and  conditions. 
The  technical  education  which  established  a  science  of  law  in  the  place  of  petti- 
fogging, a  science  of  medicine  in  place  of  quackery,  and  a  science  of  engineering  in 
the  place  of  the  earlier  rule  of  thumb  methods  has  proved  its  worthiness  and  woven  itself 
into  our  educational  curriculums.  The  world  is  well  settled  in  its  attitude  toward 
the  necessity  of  these  subjects  and  is  satisfied  with  the  methods  of  pedagogical  attack; 
but  in  fitting  itself  for  efficient  leg&l,  political,  and  economic  control  in  so  for  as  pro- 
duction is  concerned,  society  has  paid  little  professional  attention  to  its  commercial 
development. 

The  great  field  of  distribution  which  has  grown  up  in  an  infinitely  complex  manner 
to  care  for  the  products  of  the  farm,  of  the  mill,  of  the  mines,  and  so  on,  with  which 
the  engineer  provided  us,  has  been  left  unattended.  Men  have  gone  into  commercial 
activities  with  little  preparation  or  none  except  as  a  few  rule-of-thumb  methods  were 
doled  out  to  them  in  the  course  of  their  apprenticeship.  Relatively  few  years  ago  an 
attempt  to  carry  out  a  thorough  scheme  of  commercial  education  would  have  failed. 
But  we  have  now  reached  the  commercial  era  and  it  is  permeated  with  the  atmos- 
phere of  public  service. 

Although  commerce  has  been  the  great  spreader  of  democratic  principles  and  tlie 
commercial  relations  between  different  countries  were  the  means  of  breaking  down 
trade  barriers  and  the  like,  yet  the  institution  of  commerce  itself  was  the  last  to  be 
affected  by  the  democratic  ideas  which  were  disseminated  by  its  agency. 

ADVANTAGE   OF  THE  CORPOllATION   SCHOOL  FOB  COMMBRCLAL  TEACHING. 

To  establish  a  course  of  commercial  instruction  that  will  prepare  the  student  tech- 
nically and  professionally  and  that  will  endow  him  with  the  ideals  which  make  for 
business  ethics  is  the  problem  not  only  of  the  public  school,  business  college,  com- 
mercial high  school  and  university  but  of  the  great  employing  corporations  as  well. 
The  corporation  is  beginning  to  assume  its  share  of  the  respondbility  in  fitting  men 
to  serve  the  public  more  efficiently  as  salesmen,  financiers,  accountants,  office  em- 
ployees and  the  like. 

The  corporation  school  has  this  one  thing  greatly  in  its  favor— it  undertakes  not  only 
training  for  real  business,  but  it  affords  besides  the  opportunity  of  experience  on  the 
firing  line  in  contact  with  the  real  work  and  real  buaineaB  men.  The  corporation  school 
means  specialization  in  a  particular  branch  of  commercial  or  industrial  life  and  is 
fruitful  because  its  students  get  actual  experience  in  connection  with  their  training, 
because  they  are  constantly  in  a  position  to  test  theory  in  practice,  and  because  they 
have  an  opportunity  to  interpret  their  practical  experiences  in  the  larger  light  of  the 
experience  of  their  masters  in  a  given  field. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  COURSES. 

Broadly  speaking,  commercial  education  as  given  by  corporation  schools  may  be 
classified  under  two  main  headings:  1.  Salesmanship  courses;  2.  General  office  work, 
including  accountancy. 
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It  must  be  remembered  that  the  students  In  the  corporation  schools*are  in  most 
cases  adults  and  that  in  the  methods  of  teaching  must  be  employed  adult  psychology 
and  adult  points  of  view.  The  chief  purpose  of  the  school  is  not  merely  to  make  more 
efficient  industrial  machines  by  functional  training,  but  the  welfare  of  the  individual 
is  alao  an  important  consideration. 

It  must  further  be  remembered  that  no  matter  how  much  time  is  devoted  to  gym- 
nastics, p^Bonal  hygiene,  and  rest  periods,  these  will  not  necessarily  make  employees 
more  efficient  as  workers.  It  is  definite  training  for  the  work  that  counts.  No  matter 
how  well  groomed  and  well  fed  and  well  exercised  the  girl  behind  the  counter  may 
be,  her  sellbg  ability  is  the  thing  of  first  interest  to  the  firm  and  she  may  not  have  the 
slightest  vestige  of  it,  although  she  may  be  strong  and  wholesome.  She  needs  to  be 
taught  how  to  sell. 

Salesmanship  courses  include  the  following  subjects:  1.  Knowledge  of  the  product 
and  the  competitor's  product.  2.  Personal  methods  of  selling.  3.  Business  policies. 
4.  Business  English.  5.  Advertising  methods.  6.  Study  of  market  distribution  (pro- 
posed and  not  yet  adopted).    7.  Economics.    8.  Organization  and  management 

I.  Enowledob  of  the  Product. 

In  studying  the  product,  the  nature  of  the  instruction  depends  on  the  nature  of  the 
product.  In  some  of  the  corporation  selling  schools  this  constitutes  the  only  course 
of  study.  The  amount  of  time  given  to  it  varies  from  a  few  hours  to  months  and  even 
years.  The  purpose  of  studying  the  product  in  selling  schools  di£fers  from  that  of  the 
apprenticeship  schools  in  that  the  student  does  not  learn  how  to  make  the  product 
but  must  understand  its  structure  with  a  view  to  making  sales.  The  method  of  teach- 
ing the  structure  of  gloves  will  vary  decidedly  from  the  method  employed  in  teach- 
ing the  make-up  of  an  expensive  illuminating  apparatus.  In  the  former  case  a  few 
lessons  on  leather,  wool,  cotton,  and  silk,  their  characteristics,  the  method  of  cutting 
and  sewing  gloves  will  most  likely  be  enough,  while  the  illuminating  installation 
would  need  to  be  taught  in  terms  of  the  nature  and  production  of  light,  diffusion,  the 
comparative  value  of  vinous  illuminants,  distribution  and  Illiunination  curves, 
structure  and  functions  of  the  eye,  and  so  on.  The  girl  who  stands  behind  the  counter 
selling  lace  will  need  to  approach  the  study  of  her  product  in  quite  a  different  way 
than  the  man  who  is  to  sell  industrial  machines  and  who  must  understand  the  details 
of  engine  construction  thoroughly. 

The  study  of  the  competitor's  product  is  important  in  that  the  arguments  that  the 
competitor  iises  may  be  answered  or  overcome.  What  are  the  inherent  qualities  of  his 
goods?  How  do  they  compare  with  the  goods  the  salesman  represents?  What  indi- 
viduality has  each?  Is  there  any  particular  reason  for  purchasing  one  in  preference 
to  the  other?  How  do  they  compare  in  price?  To  what  particidar  class  of  people 
would  either  appeal?  These  are  important  questions  nowadays.  Intense  compe- 
tition makes  it  necessary  that  not  even  comparatively  unimportant  points  be  over- 
looked when  trying  to  arouse  desire  for  a  particular  article  of  sale. 

HOW   KNOWLEDGE   OF  IT8   PBODUCT  IS  TAUGHT  BT  NOBTON   GRINDING  CO.,    OF 

WORCESTER,   MASS. 

As  the  sales  work  of  the  Norton  Grinding  Co.  depends  on  engineering  ability,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  salesmen  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  way  in  which  their 
products  are  manu&ctured  and  how  they  are  used.  Most  of  these  salesmen  are  gradu- 
ates of  colleges  or  technical  schools  and  have  a  fairly  good  basis  for  this  specialized 
study  of  the  product.  The  course  lasts  about  two  years  and  the  time  is  spent  entlrel  y 
in  the  various  shops  and  office  departments  of  the  works.  Knowledge  of  the  product 
is  the  only  course  given. 

During  the  first  t.  eek  the  men  are  taken  through  the  various  departments  Tshere  they 
observe  closely  the  different  methods  of  manufacture  in  use  for  different  products  and 
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then  write  a  report  on  what  they  have  seen.  Next  comes  shop  work,  operating  cylin- 
drical, surface,  and  internal-grinding  machines  and  inspecting  work  done  by  grinding. 
They  also  inspect  machines  as  they  are  being  assembled.  This  is  followed  by  six 
weeks  in  the  truing  and  bushing  room,  where  the  wheels  are  finished  ready  for  testing 
and  inspecting.  From  the  packing  room  they  go  to  the  stock  room ,  the  drafting  depart- 
ment, the  m^hanical  laboratory,  the  cost,  order,  credit,  publicity,  refractory,  and 
other  departments,  all  the  time  under  the  supervision  of  the  foremen  who  instruct  the 
salesmen  in  the  various  different  technical  processes.  In  the  stock  department  a 
general  revie  .v  is  given  and  a  comprehensive  examination  is  taken  to  ehow  how  much 
has  been  mastered  up  to  that  point.  No  classroom  work  is  done.  It  is  all  actual 
laboratory  and  shop  work.  No  textbooks  are  used.  The  educational  department  is 
directly  responsible  to  the  general  manager,  but  th^e  is  an  advisory  committee  con- 
sisting of  eight  officers  of  the  company  and  heads  of  departments.  Within  the  depart- 
ment there  is  the  general  division  of  educational  work,  correspondence  supervision, 
and  in  a  formative  stage,  the  employment  division.  The  head  of  the  education  depart- 
ment is  a  graduate  of  an  engineering  school  with  experience  in  manufacturing  and  office 
work  and  also  in  professional  teaching.    The  assistants  are  all  from  the  shops. 

The  Norton  Grinding  Co.  has  a  review  course  for  the  salesmen  on  the  road  at  the  home 
office  each  year  for  a  period  of  two  weeks.  The  men  go  over  the  processes  of  manu- 
facture and  office  methods  again  just  as  the  prospective  salesmen  do  except  that  the 
course  is  very  much  cut  short.  Each  man  has  an  opportunity  to  try  out  the  various 
things  which  he  has  seen  done  in  his  territory,  and  a  few  days  are  spent  in  the  exp^- 
mental  laboratories.  This  sort  of  review  makes  the  men  competent  to  advise  as  to 
the  selection  of  the  proper  wheels  for  various  purposes. 

II.  Personal  Sbllino. 

Not  only  is  the  technique  of  the  goods  taught  for  the  sake  of  sales  alone,  but  tech- 
nique is  taught  in  connection  with  the  wants  of  the  public.  There  has  been  a  change 
from  the  policy  of  caveat  emptor  and  salability  depending  on  price  to  the  policy  of 
'^the  public  be  pleased"  and  "the  public  must  be  served.'' 

The  courses  which  take  up  the  question  of  personal  salesmanship  may  be  divided 
up  as  follows: 

1 .  The  selling  process  proper,  which  is  the  development  of  a  sale  beginning  with 
the  preparation  for  the  interview  with  the  prospective  customer  and  ending  with  the 
order  for  the  goods. 

2.  The  study  of  the  prospective  customer;  his  personal  characteristics  and  how 
to  appeal  to  them. 

3.  The  psychology  of  gaining  attention  and  interest. 

4.  The  demonstration  proper;  how  to  present  the  goods  in  a  favorable  way;  how 
to  offer  convincing  arguments. 

5.  Essential  physical  and  mental  qualifications  of  the  salesman. 

6.  The  ethics  of  business. 

PERSONAL  SALESMANSHIP  TAUGHT  BT  THE  FIRST  CORPORATION  SCHOOL. 

In  the  first  corporation  school  personal  salesmanship  only  was  taught.  This  school 
was  founded  about  20  years  ago  by  the  National  Cash  Begister  Co.,  of  Dayton,  Ohio. 
Its  first  session  was  attended  by  tiie  various  salesmen  who  had  been  called  in  to  the 
home  office  to  talk  over  the  methods  they  employed  to  make  sales.  One  of  their 
number  who  had  met  with  particular  success  in  selling  told  his  method  verbally. 
His  plan  was  written  out  by  a  stenographer  and  a  "primer*'  was  produced  whidi 
contained  various  talking  points  for  the  sale  of  the  cash  register.  Each  man  was  asked 
to  memorize  the  primer.  Many  of  the  men  rebelled  at  first,  and  the  management 
found  it  advisable  to  let  it  go  for  a  time.  But  by  getting  the  best  salesmen  to  make  a 
personal  demonstration  of  their  methods  of  selling  at  occasional  gatherings,  most  of 
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the  rebellioiu  Baleemen  were  induced  to  use  the  primer.  Crude  as  the  method  was, 
the  results  showed  that  it  was  worth  while. 

From  this  simple  beginning  has  grown  up  a  variety  of  sales,  office,  and  accounting 
schools  within  many  corp<Mrations.  The  National  Ca^  Register  Co.  has  evolved  quite 
a  complicated  course  of  study  and  training  tor  its  employees,  as  have  many  other  large 
companies. 

The  prospective  salesmen  are  selected  by  the  district  sales  managers.  They  are 
tried  out  in  the  field  for  three  or  six  months  or  a  year  and  if  they  seem  to  be  fitted 
for  the  buainesB  they  are  admitted  to  the  school.  Three  sessions  are  held  each  year. 
Each  class  is  limited  to  about  50  men.  It  lasts  five  weeks.  The  student's  expenses 
are  borne  by  the  company.  Personal  selling  methods,  business  policies,  and  adver- 
tising receive  attention. 

Every  two  weeks  a  meeting  of  the  district  managers  is  called.  For  a  few  hours 
difif^ent  selling  problems  are  discussed  in  detail. 

Besides,  there  are  post-graduate  courses  for  the  men  who  have  had  the  preliminary 
training  in  salesmanship.  These  meet  occasionally  xmder  a  competent  instructor 
and  take  up  the  finer  points  of  salesmanship,  management,  and  business  policies. 

The  "owl"  classes  are  held  several  evenings  a  week  in  the  winter  months  and  in 
these  the  office  workers  are  given  an  insight  into  the  rudimentary  ideas  of  selling 
80  as  to  broaden  the  scope  of  their  vision. 

III.  Business  Poucies. 

The  purpose  of  teaching  business  policies  which  usually  include  the  history  of  the 
factory  or  store  and  so  on,  as  weD,  is  to  arouse  interest  in  the  merchandise  and  enthu- 
siasm for  the  concern.  No  matter  whether  the  sales  person  be  a  book  agent  who  travels 
from  place  to  place,  one  'who  sells  pianos,  automobiles,  or  power  engines,  or  simply 
one  who  stands  behind  the  counter  to  sell  writing  paper  and  calling  cards,  each  one 
of  these  constitutes  the  great  connecting  link  at  all  times  between  the  store  or  factory 
and  the  buying  public  and  the  demeanor  of  each  one  of  these  means  to  the  customer 
the  character  of  the  firm  represented.  If  the  sales  people  are  competent,  courteous, 
and  obliging,  the  store  or  factory  assumes  these  characteristics.  Incompetence, 
discourtesy,  and  lack  of  cooperation  are  a  menace  to  the  prosperity  of  a  business  and 
no  modem  concern  that  wishes  to  be  successful  neglects  the  teaching  of  the  policy 
of  proper  standards  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  customers.  One  way  of  instjlling 
a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  salespeople  to  qualify  in  this  way  is  to  get  them  interested 
in  the  store  or  whatever  business  it  may  be  in  an  inspirational  way.  This  is  usually 
done  by  the  manager  or  some  other  officer  who  is  well  qualified  to  do  this. 

The  policy  of  the  United  Cigar  Stores  Co.,  with  their  thousand  stores,  which  ia 
taught  in  its  various  store  schools,  may  be  summed  up  as  follows: 

**  Our  first  consideration  is  for  the  consumer,  for  on  his  continuing  goodwill  depends 
our  existence. 

''Our  next. consideration  is  for  our  employees,  for  we  are  dependent  on  them  for 
keeping  the  consumer's  goodwill. 

"We  keep  driving  home  to  our  sales  people,  'Look  after  the  consumer  first,  last, and 
all  the  time.  Do  this  faithfully,  make  Ms  interest  your  first  interest  and  the  com- 
pany's interest  will  take  care  of  itself.' 

"Every  customer  who  enters  our  stores  is  doing  us  a  very  great  favor  and  we  mu&ft 
give  him  the  best  service  to  make  sure  he  will  come  again." 

The  New  York  Edison  Co.  teaches  business  policy  to  its  employees  under  the  name 
of  "Policies  and  organization  of  the  New  York  Edison  Co."  Twenty-six  lectures 
covering  a  period  of  seven  months  are  given  by  the  heads  of  the  various  departments. 
Written  examinations  follow  and  certificates  with  gradlngs  are  issued. 

Some  of  the  topics  are  as  follows:  The  commercial  man's  need  for  the  rules  governing 
electric  installations;  organization  and  scope  of  the  contract  and  inspection  depart- 
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ment;  the  relation  of  the  auditor  to  contracts  and  credits;  keeping  pace  with  the  public ; 
cooperation  v.  competition;  the  education  of  employees;  the  company's  methcds  of 
handling  complaints;  organization  and  scope  of  the  contract  and  inspection  depart- 
ments; the  operating  department;  the  value  of  full  and  correct  original  information; 
the  relation  of  the  district  office  to  the  general  office  and  the  public;  commercial 
engineering;  advertising  by  mail;  educational  requirements  in  modem  industry. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  organization  and  management  are  included  and  the  course 
is  far  more  complicated  than  that  of  the  department  stores  and  retail  concerns  which 
make  cooperation  and  courtesy  the  chief  subject  of  consideration. 

The  Larkin  Co.  teaches  its  policy  in  its  office  manuals  here  and  there  as  follows: 

''Your  slogan  to-day,  to-morrow,  and  at  all  times  should  be,  'ser\ice  to  the  customer, 
loyalty  to  Larkin  Co.* 

''No  matter  how  irritable  the  customer  may  be  or  in  what  a  disagreeable  manner 
she  may  express  himself,  do  not  allow  it  to  affect  the  tone  of  your  letter  in  the  least 
degree.    Maintain  a  high  standard  of  dignity  at  all  times. 

"The  customer  is  always  right  until  it  has  been  proved  conclusively  that  she  is 
wrong,  and  then  you  must  use  the  greatest  diplomacy  in  presenting  the  focts  to  her. 
You  must  not  contradict,  criticize,  or  antagonize  her  in  any  respect. 

"Remember  that  your  promise  to  a  customer  is  the  Larkin  Co.'s  promise,  and  one 
should  never  be  made  imless  you  are  absolutely  certain  that  it  will  be  fulfilled.  A 
broken  promise  always  hurts  and  it  robs  us  of  the  customer's  confidence. 

"Remember  that  a  busy  customer  does  not  care  to  wade  through  a  lengthy  explana- 
tion, the  chief  asset  of  which  is  flowery  language.  She  wants  plain  facts  and  you 
must  give  them  to  her  in  as  simple  and  coiurteous  a  manner  as  possible.'' 

IV.  Study  op  Engush. 

As  the  salesman  is  in  personal  touch  with  individuals  either  by  word  of  mouth  or 
by  correspondence  it  is  evident  that  the  mastery  of  the  means  of  expression  is  one  of 
his  most  important  accomplishments.  The  requirements  of  clearness,  accuracy,  and 
force  are  essential  in  business  language  and  the  corporation  school  properly  pro\ides 
a  place  for  it  in  its  curriculum.  A  saleman's  effectiveness  is  greatly  enhanced  if  his 
vocabulary  is  large  enough  so  that  he  can  convey  the  exact  shade  of  meaning  that  he 
intends  to  express  to  his  hearer.  In  business  deaUngs  it  is  necessary  that  the  same 
words  mean  the  same  things  to  both  parties.  The  simplest  sale  is  a  contract  and  the 
first  essential  of  a  contract  is  the  mutual  agreement  of  the  contracting  parties.  Accu- 
rate language  promotes  understandings  and  assists  in  creating  a  favorable  impression 
at  every  point  of  contact  between  individuals. 

Larkin  &  Co.  issue  these  instructions  in  the  office  manual:  "Call  everything  by  its 
right  name.  \Mien  you  mean  a  catalogue,  don't  call  it  printed  matter;  or  if  you  are 
writing  about  a  chair,  don't  call  it  a  rocker.  Your  style  of  letter  writing  will  be  dis- 
tinctly your  own  and  no  one  will  interfere  with  it,  as  originality  is  desired.  However, 
the  Larkin  Co.  prefers  the  simple,  easy,  conversational  style.  This  can  be  acquired 
by  carrying  on  an  imaginary  conversation.  All  meaningless  and  time-worn  expres- 
sions used  by  the  average  business  house  must  be  eliminated  from  our  letters.  Don't 
use  borrowed  phraseology." 

Correct  spelling,  too,  is  one  of  the  essentials  of  salesmanship,  whether  it  be  in  mak- 
ing out  an  ordinary  sales  slip  for  a  retail-store  order,  or  in  writing  out  a  collection  or 
sales  letter,  an  order  for  wholesale  goods,  or  an  application  for  a  position.  If  addresses 
are  misspelled,  time  is  lost  in  the  delivery  of  goods  and  a  great  deal  of  ill-feeling 
results.  No  business  house  can  afford  to  have  its  representatives  careless  in  the 
matter  of  spelling. 

English  is  taught  in  the  corporation  schools  by  different  methods.  It  may  consist 
simply  of  a  few  lectures  or  occasional  short  concrete  talks  on  common  errors  in  speech 
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or  it  may  take  the  form  of  a  course  on  ''Effective  speaking  and  correspondence, "  as 
illustrated  by  the  New  York  Edison  Co.  Some  houses  issue  a  brief  manual  to  their 
sales  people  telling  them  what  and  what  not  to  say  in  dealing  with  customers. 

V.  The  Study  op  Adyestisino. 

Very  few  corporations  have  thus  far  established  courses  or  methods  of  teaching 
advertising  proper.  But  as  advertising  is  so  closely  allied  to  selling,  it  will  undoubt- 
edly receive  a  place  in  corporation  schools  before  very  long,  especially  in  the  selling 
schools,  inasmuch  as  cooporation  between  the  selling  and  advertising  departments  is 
absolutely  essential. 

VI.  Thb  Study  op  Market  Distribution. 

The  study  of  market  distribution  is  equally  as  important  as  the  study  of  the  product. 
WhsX  sort  of  people  buy  the  goods?  Where  do  they  live?  Under  what  conditions 
do  they  live?  What  can  tiiey  afford  to  pay?  Will  the  product  be  sold  locally  or  all 
over  the  country  or  even  abroad?  What  is  the  total  consumption  of  yoiu:  kind  of 
product?  How  is  the  desired  market  reached?  Are  your  goods  sold  directly  to  the 
consumer  or  to  a  jobber  or  a  retailer?  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  questions  to  be 
worked  out. 

VII.  Economics. 

The  subject  of  economics  undoubtedly  forms  the  culmination  of  a  commercial 
course  of  study.  It  might  be  called  the  philosophy  of  business.  No  abstract  princi- 
ple need  be  presented;  concrete  questions  may  begin  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  wage- 
earner  to  certain  economic  principles  which  will  greatly  enlighten  him  to  the  point 
of  teaching  him  to  get  the  large  view  point  of  business  policy  and  how  to  weigh  prin- 
ciples and  actions  in  the  light  of  fundamental  laws.  "^VTiy  do  you  work?  "  may  lead 
to  other  questions  and  considerations  such  as  desire  for  food,  shelter,  luxury,  prestige, 
and  so  on  to  some  of  the  deeper  phases  of  economics. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  of  Akron,  Ohio,  has  courses  in  economics  for  its 
foremen  and  the  heads  of  departments  in  their  production  department.  The  instruc- 
tion is  carried  on  mainly  by  means  of  lesson  sheets.  The  following  headings  are  con- 
sidered in  lecture  3:  Natural  agents  and  labor  in  the  production  process;  the  forces 
contributed  by  nature;  labor — definition;  the  supply  of  labor;  efficiency  of  labor; 
quantity  of  labor. 

At  the  end  of  the  lecture  are  the  following  questions:  Classify  the  contributions  of 
nature  to  production.  Give  three  ways  in  which  land  contributes  to  production. 
Name  three  contributions  of  nature  that  are  appropriated  by  man;  two  that  are  not. 
\Miy  does  a  cold  climate  lead  to  greater  production?  What  sources  of  power  given  by 
nature  are  most  common?  What  is  labor?  Show  that  physical  and  mental  labor  are 
necessarily  closely  linked. 

State  in  a  single  sentence  the  work  that  labor  really  does  in  production,  or  the  func- 
tion that  it  performs.  Make  a  diagram  which  will  show  what  factors  the  supply  of 
labor  depends  on. 

This  outline  and  these  questions  will  show  how  economic  theory  can  be  taught 
concretely  and  effectively  in  the  corporation  school.  The  foremen  are  taught  organi- 
zation and  management  and  business  English  besides  economics.  The  production 
department  "flying  squadron"  have  organization  and  management,  economics,  and 
rubber  manufacturing  practice  in  detail.  The  latter  subject  is  given  in  the  form  of 
lectures  by  department  specialists,  all  the  lectures  being  codified  by  the  factory 
school.  The  rest  of  the  work  is  taught  by  a  professional  teacher,  assisted  by  another 
professional  teacher  and  clerical  service. 
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YIII.  Organization  and  Manaobmbnt. 

With  the  exception  of  the  above  company,  nothing  comprehensive  has  been  done 
with  oiganization  and  management  excepting  to  touch  on  it  under  the  heading  of 
business  policy  or  system.  It  is  embraced  in  the  lectures  of  the  New  York  Edison  Co., 
and  separate  periods  are  devoted  to  it  in  the  new  evening  school  conducted  by  the 
General  Electric  Co.,  of  Schenectady,  in  cooperation  with  the  board  of  education. 

COMMBBOAL  BDUCATION  IN  THB  DBPABTMBNT  STORE. 

There  are  approximately  50,000  sales  people  in  the  department  stores  of  New  York 
City  alone,  hence  it  is  evident  what  poesibilitiee  there  are  in  the  training  of  these. 
Besides,  when  one  counts  up  all  the  retail  selling  establishments  from  the  country 
"general "  store  to  the  chain  stores  and  affiliated  groups  of  department  stores,  a  com- 
prehension of  what  may  be  accomplished  by  training  all  the  sales  people  connected 
with  them  dawns  upon  one. 

As  stores  grew  laiger  and  needed  more  and  more  employees,  it  was  found  that  there 
was  difficulty  in  securing  even  moderately  competent  sales  people.  Merchants  dis- 
covered that  it  was  necessary  to  find  some  way  of  eliminating  the  unfit  besides  dis- 
missing them  from  service  immediately.  By  an  investigation  of  the  desired  quali- 
fications that  sales  people  should  possess  in  order  to  make  sales  enough  to  insure  profit, 
it  was  found  these  could  be  reduced  to  certain  fundamental  characteristics  which 
might  be  inculcated  to  some  degree  into  the  minds  of  those  employees  who  were  at 
least  not  below  mediocrity. 

One  of  the  first  requisites  was  found  to  be  the  desire  to  serve,  and  after  that  came 
the  knowledge  of  how  to  serve.  Experience  showed  that  the  primary  means  of  incul- 
cating a  desire  to  serve  was  by  teaching  the  business  policy  of  the  store.  The  sales 
person  must  first  of  all  believe  in  the  store  and  its  merchandise  enthusiastically. 
One  of  the  recent  department-store  foilures  was  said  to  be  laigely  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  sales  people  had  lost  ^th  in  the  store  and  made  no  e£fort  to  make  sales. 

The  next  step  was  the  teaching  of  the  store  system.  The  sales  slip  was  explained, 
and  practice  was  given  under  the  supervision  of  an  instructor.  The  same  me^od  wae 
followed  in  the  making  out  of  other  forms,  such  as  transfers,  special-delivery  slips, 
and  the  like  which  were  taken  up  one  at  a  time. 

A  third  step  was  instruction  in  the  care  of  stock  and  its  systematic  arrangement. 
Store  manuals  were  issued  to  each  employee,  and  these  were  expected  to  be  followed 
conscientiously. 

The  fourth  step  was  personal  methods  of  selling  or  the  technique  of  selling.  Talks 
were  given  in  the  classroom,  demonstrations  by  instructors  and  students,  and  personal 
supervision  of  each  sales  person  with  criticism  was  made  occasionally  by  the  instructor 
or  department  head. 

The  latest  advance  in  department-store  schools  is  the  study  of  merchandise.  Only 
a  few  stores  have  worked  out  the  problem  of  how  to  teach  a  knowledge  of  the  goods. 
Sales  people  are  moved  so  often  from  one  department  to  another,  and  it  is  not  easy  to 
get  the  buyers  to  work  up  the  material  as  it  should  be  presented,  but  it  is  being  done 
in  some  of  the  foremost  department  stores  of  the  country. 

The  study  of  store  merchandise  originated  quite  a  number  of  years  ago  in  the 
attempts  of  a  lace  buyer  in  a  large  New  York  store  to  instruct  those  in  his  department 
on  laces,  their  history,  manufacture,  and  so  on.  He  gave  them  a  talk  each  morning 
for  about  20  minutes  until  the  subject  was  covered.  The  result  was  that  the  lace 
department  had  a  larger  volume  of  sales  and  a  quicker  rate  of  turning  over  than  any 
other  department  in  the  store.  Purchasers  were  inspired  by  the  intelligent  and  ready 
discussion  of  comparisons  and  values  of  laces  and  this  led  to  confidence  in  the  goods 
and  in  the  store. 
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Business  English,  including  instruction  in  legible  handwriting,  the  corrections  of 
errors  in  everyday  speech,  spelling  drill,  and  theme  writing  is  also  taught  in  some  of 
the  department  stores. 

A  few  of  the  largest  houses  have  junior  courses  for  those  who  are  employed  as  mes- 
sengers and  cash  boys  or  girls.  In  most  cases  these  left  school  as  soon  as  they  were 
legally  qualified,  and  in  many  cases  they  reached  only  the  sixth  or  seventh  grade  of 
the  public  school.  At  Wanamaker's  regular  classroom  instruction  under  competent 
teachers  is  given  about  four  hours  a  week  on  store  time. 

At  the  Stiawbridge  &  Clothier  store  in  Philadelphia  the  junior  course  lasts  three 
years,  and  consists  of  English,  arithmetic,  penmanship,  and  commercial  geography. 
Three  hours  a  week  on  store  time  are  given  over  to  study.  This  is  followed  by  a  senior 
course  lasting  two  years,  which  includes  salesmanship  principles,  store  system,  pen- 
manship, arithmetic,  merchandise,  and  English. 

DEPARTMENT-STORE  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION. 

There  are  in  the  department  stores  of  New  York  City  28,000  girls  and  women 
These  go  into  their  positions  without  preparation.  They  have  little  chance  for  pro- 
motion, and  the  wages  on  an  average  are  lower  than  those  of  the  higher  sort  of  factory 
work.  F.ealizing  that  here  was  an  opportunity  to  better  the  conditions  of  a  whole 
class  of  employees,  a  number  of  prominent  New  York  men  and  women  oiganized  the 
Department  Store  Education  Association  less  than  two  years  ago. 

The  objects  of  the  association  are  as  follows:  1.  To  study  at  first  hand  the  methods 
and  conditions  of  department-store  employment.  2.  To  develop  salesmanship  to 
the  basis  of  a  skilled  occupation  and  give  it  a  professional  standard. 

As  a  beginning,  two  complete  and  nine  departmental  store  studies  were  made  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  relations  of  the  girls  to  store  management  in  general,  their  op- 
portunities for  promotion,  and  the  methods  for  measuring  and  rewarding  sales  effi- 
ciency. An  experimental  school  lasting  three  and  one-half  months  was  held  at 
Lord  &  Taylor's  department  store.  More  than  a  hundred  saleswomen  attended  weekly 
conferences  with  the  various  department  heads  for  the  study  of  their  special  prob- 
lems. It  was  found  that  the  percentage  of  high-school  graduates  among  them  was 
very  small  and  the  majority  luui  not  even  finished  at  the  grammar  school.  Few  of 
them  understood  what  they  were  trying  to  sell  and  most  of  them  seemed  satisfied  to 
go  on  with  their  superficial  knowledge,  thinking  that  their  problems  and  difficulties 
would  be  solved  by  experience.  Upon  the  basis  of  this  survey  the  association  worked 
out  a  plan  of  education. 

EDUCATIONAL  CLASSES  AT  STERN  BROS. 

After  two  months'  preparation  in  cooperation  with  Stem  Bros.,  at  whose  store  the 
association  studied  the  special  work  of  a  number  of  different  departments,  a  school 
was  started  at  the  store.  Three  trained  teachers  from  the  outside  conduct  the  class- 
room work  under  the  supervision  and  with  the  assistance  of  an  educational  director 
who  is  particularly  well  qualified  to  manage  this  work. 

The  course  of  study  comprises: 

1.  Stock  (knowledge  of  the  goods):  Classification  in  department;  materials  and 
qualities;  arrangement  and  care;  color,  form,  and  style. 

2.  Personal  salesmanship:  Types  of  customers;  approach  to  a  customer;  closing  a 
flde;  demonstration  sale  ior  discussion. 

3.  Commercial  ethics  (business  p<dicy):  Relation  of  employees  to  store;  relation  of 
employees  to  each  other;  relation  of  store  to  customer. 

4.  Business  English:  Errors  in  speech;  diction — the  use  of  accurate  adjectives  to 
describe  goods;  other  parts  of  speech. 

5.  Arithmetic:  Rapid  calculation;  fractions,  discounts,  etc. 

6.  Geography  of  New  York. 
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The  following  outline  will  illustrate  how  knowledge  of  the  goods  is  taught.  Typed 
lesson  sheets  are  issued  to  each  member  of  the  class  as  the  lessons  progress,  and  these 
are  kept  in  binders  until  a  sort  of  a  crude  textbook  is  completed  for  review  and 
reference. 

Lesson  on  caoutchouc,  or  india  rubber: 

I.  History  of  india  rubber. 

II.  Kinds:  1.  Para — ^where  found;  its  rank.  2.  African — where  found;  its  rank. 
3.  Plantation,  or  East  Indian — where  found;  its  rank. 

III.  How  shipped. 

IV.  Process  of  preparation;  seven  processes  described. 

V.  Substances  mixed  with  rubber;  nine  substances  described. 

Certificates  are  issued  at  the  end  of  the  courses  to  those  who  have  done  the  work 
satisfactorily.  In  May,  1915,  44  certificates  were  issued  to  the  first  class,  in  July 
about  50  more,  and  a  new  class  was  started  in  September. 

The  results  of  the  school  so  fwr  have  been  most  satisfactory  and  encouraging.  Many 
of  the  saleswomen  seemed  eager  to  learn  their  stock  th(Hx>ughly  and  to  do  their  wor|: 
with  real  professional  spirit. 

Personal  hygiene  also  is  given  attention  by  lectures  and  advice  by  the  health  di- 
rector, and  gymnasium  classes  are  held  once  a  week  in  the  evening. 

COOPERATION  BETWEEN  THE   STORES  AND  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  association  to  coordinate  their  work  with  that  of  the  public 
sohoolff  of  New  York  City.  Conferences  with  a  view  to  doing  this  are  being  held 
and  will  undoubtedly  be  fruitful.  Requests  for  a  normal  course  for  teachers  was 
made  of  the  board  of  education,  for  as  the  work  develops  many  teachers  who  are  quali- 
fied not  only  by  pedagogical  training  but  business  experience  will  be  needed. 

COOPERATION   BETWEEN  RETAIL  STORES   AND  THE  SCHOOL  IN   BOSTON. 

At  the  union  school  in  Boston  the  department  stores  sales  girls  and  women  attend 
classes  in  salesmanship.  An  advisory  committee  made  up  of  executives  of  several 
of  the  large  stores  helps  plan  the  work  of  instruction.  The  students  receive  full 
wages  while  attending  school  and  their  day's  work  is  about  equally  divided  between 
the  store  and  the  school.  They  come  at  8.30  in  the  morning  and  ring  in  their  time 
just  as  they  do  at  the  store.  The  time  cards  are  sent  to  the  stores  each  week,  and  if 
the  girls  are  late  or  absent  the  stores  deal  with  them  personally  and  discipline  them 
according  to  their  own  methods. 

The  course  of  study  embraces  salesmanship,  the  stock  and  its  care,  textiles  and 
raw  materials,  including  fabrics  and  tests  for  adulterations,  color  and  design,  display 
of  merchandise,  business  arithmetic,  elementary  personal  economics,  and  store 
problems. 

There  are  now  more  than  600  graduates.  One  of  the  chief  arguments  for  this  sort 
of  allied  teaching  for  sales  people  is  that  the  number  of  positions  to  be  filled  is  enor- 
mous, while  the  high  schools  teach  only  stenography  and  typewriting  in  a  vocational 
way. 

OFFICE   WORK   SCHOOLS. 

It  is  gradually  being  recognized  by  business  men  that  too  little  attention  has  been 
paid  to  training  office  employees.  Ordinarily  when  an  applicant  is  given  a  new 
position,  he  is  simply  told  to  do  a  certain  kind  of  work.  Very  often  the  instructions 
are  vague  and  indefinite  and  the  new  employee  struggles  along  blindly  and  indif- 
ferently. Frequently  he  is  a  misfit,  but  it  is  not  discovered  until  be  has  been  a  de- 
cided loss  to  the  company  through  expensive  errors.  It  may  be  that  the  importance 
of  being  exact  has  not  been  impressed  upon  him  and  he  forgets  to  check  his  order 
blank  back  against  the  customer's  order  or  writes  size  8  when  he  means  size  16  or 
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enters  an  order  for  200  gross  when  it  should  be  200  dozen  or  perhaps  he  sends  goods  to 
Montana  instead  of  Minnesota.  As  a  result,  there  is  a  loss  of  time,  a  loss  in  extra 
transportation  charges,  and  an  angry  customer  who  will  not  repeat  his  order. 

There  are  only  two  ways  to  overcome  lack  of  exactness  and  lack  of  cooperation 
and  coordination.  One  way  is  by  the  issuing  of  an  office  manual  and  the  other  is  by 
training  the  employees  in  schools.  For  an  office  employing  more  than  100,  a  school 
is  really  necessary,  while  smaller  offices  can  get  along  with  a  manual. 

An  office  manual  is  a  sort  of  textbook  which  describes  in  detail  each  duty  and 
operation  that  is  required  of  the  employee.  Sometimes  it  is  in  loose  form  so  that 
leaves  may  be  added  as  required.  Not  only  is  each  operation  described  but  the 
reason  for  doing  it  in  a  certain  way  is  given  and  its  relation  to  the  other  operations  in 
the  office  is  set  forth.  Besides,  the  policy  and  the  scope  of  the  business  and  charts 
showing  the  exact  position  and  authority  of  each  employee  are  also  given. 

ILLUSTRATION   OP  AN  OFFICE  MANUAL. 

The  Larkin  Co.,  a  mail  order  house,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  issues  a  manual  of  this  sort. 
The  first  chapters  were  written  in  1900,  and  these  have  expanded  to  53  chapters  in 
loose-leaf  form,  describing  the  routine  in  the  different  departments.  It  is  not  only  a 
reference  book  but  serves  as  a  textbook  also.  It  is  revised  constantly  by  a  corps  of 
competent  men.  The  following  extract  from  chapter  26,  headed  "Shortage  com- 
plaints," will  illustrate  the  contents  of  the  manual  and  the  method  employed: 

"1.  Shortage  complaint  received  without  new  order. 

"2.  Unindorsed  freight  bill  received  and  complete  package  short. 

"3.  Caused  by  substitution — our  error. 

"Mail  reader:  Open  a  correspondence  (prepare  a  folder  in  which  the  necessary 
papers  are  to  be  assembled).  Attach  shipping  authority  and  order  and  pass  to  the 
traffic  correspondent. 

"Traffic  correspondent:  Advise  the  amount  of  return  charges  and  pass  to  the  di- 
vision correspondent. 

"Division  correspondent:  Offer  article  received  in  error  at  selling  price,  less  re- 
turn charges,  except:  if  selling  price  less  return  charges  is  less  than. 80  per  cent  of 
selling  price,  offer  the  article-at  80  per  cent  of  selling  price. 

"Authorize  shipment  of  missing  article,  charges  prepaid,  making  chaige  against 
the  customer  for  the  full  price  of  the  article. 

"If  it  is  the  recorder's  error,  issue  F  7883  and  pass  with  the  shipping  authorities 
and  the  correspondence  to  the  order  department  to  charge  the  error  as  usual. 

"If  shipping  department  error,  issue  F  7238,  attach  F  7238  to  shipping  authority 
and  pass  to  statistical  department. 

"Statistical  department:  Tally  error  and  pass  F  7238  with  shipping  authority  to 
shipping  department  to  note,  detach  F  7238  and  return  to  shipping  authority  to  file. 

"Supposing  the  mail  reader  in  the  department  where  the  customer's  files,  ac- 
counts, and  records  of  shipment  are  kept,  get  an  unindorsed  freight  bill  and  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  a  customer:  *In  the  last  shipment  I  received  1  oil  cloth  rug,  but  I 
ordered  2  running  yards  of  floor  oilcloth  M  198.'  She  turns  to  chapter  26  of  the  man- 
ual and  analyzes  the  complaint  thus:  'This  is  a  new  order.  I  have  an  unindorsed 
freight  bill;  the  floor  oilcoth  which  is  a  complete  package  is  short.  The  substitu- 
tion is  our  error.  Therefore  I  must  open  cor.,  attach  the  shipping  authority  and 
order,  and  pass  to  the  traffic  correspondent.' " 

OFFICE   SCHOOL  OF  THE  LARKIN   CO. 

The  Larkin  Co.  provides  instruction  in  four  office  departments  as  follows: 
1.  The  detail  department,  where  customers'  files,  accounts,  and  records  of  ship- 
ments are  maintained. 
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2.  The  recording  department,  which  initiates  shipping  authorities  from  customen' 
orders. 

3.  The  routing  department,  in  which  orders  are  routed  and  billed  for  shipment. 

4.  The  correspondence  department,  in  which  cdstomers'  inquiries  and  complaints 
are  answered. 

As  the  office  manual  of  the  Larkin  Co.  is  too  technical  for  a  new  and  inexperienced 
employee,  they  are  taught  in  classes  where  a  special  manual  of  graded  lessons  is 
used  as  a  textbook.  Groups  of  clerks  are  sent  to  the  school  mornings  at  hours  when 
they  can  best  be  spared.  Practice  work  supplements  talks  by  officers  of  the  company 
and  written  and  oral  examinations  are  given  by  trained  teachers.  The  written 
papers  are  corrected  and  discussed  with  the  class. 

The  correspondence  class  is  taught  the  policy  of  the  company  in  handling  loss  and 
damage  claims,  in  adjusting  complaints  of  delay  or  dissatisfaction  and  in  answering 
inquiries.  Salesmanship  is  taught  in  connection  with  letter  writing  and  not  only  are 
grammatical  construction,  clearness,  and  conciseness  taught  but  also  clear  enunciation, 
the  use  of  the  phonograph  and  methods  of  increasing  the  output.  Each  week  a 
lecture  is  delivered  on  a  related  subject,  i.e.:  The  policy  of  the  company;  the  funda- 
mental points  of  a  letter;  a  good  correspondent;  how  to  help  the  transcriber;  technical 
complaints;  our  special  representatives;  stove  and  clock  complaints. 

To  understand  the  company's  system  of  packing,  loading,  etc.,  the  classes  are 
taken  aroilnd  the  factory  so  that  they  may  see  it  actually  done. 

All  sessions  are  conducted  on  the  company's  time.  The  time  of  training  varies  from 
one  month  to  three  months  according  to  the  position  for  which  employees  are  being 
trained.    During  this  time  they  spend  the  entire  time  in  the  school. 

The  school  director  is  a  professional  teacher  and  his  six  women  assistants  are  expe- 
rienced employees  who  have  shown  proficiency  in  training  new  office  employees. 

As  a  stimulus  to  education  and  thought  on  matters  outside  the  business  proper,  the 
Larkin  Co.  makes  the  following  offers: 

Employees  who  have  attended  public  classes  of  instruction  in  educational  subjects 
and  have  attained  a  standing  of  75  per  cent  in  work  and  90  per  cent  in  attendance, 
may  secure  from  the  company  a  refund  of  money  spent  for  tuition  and  textbooks, 
materials  and  carfare.  Mechanical  drawing,  bookkeeping,  foreign  languages  and 
music  are  among  subjects  included  in  this  offer. 

The  company  will  give  a  copy  of  any  book  or  refund  its  cost  to  an  employee  who  has 
read  it  twice  and  presented  a  brief  synopsis  of  its  contents.  The  synopsis  must  show 
thorough  reading  but  need  not  have  literary  merit. 

The  Larkin  library  contains  1 ,800  books  and  38  periodicals.  It  is  open  to  empkoyeeB 
at  the  noon  intermission  and  books  may  be  borrowed  for  two  weeks. 

THE  OFFICE  SCHOOL  OF  THE  NATIONAL  CLOAK  *  SUrr  CO. 

Perhaps  the  most  highly  developed  office  school  is  that  of  the  National  Cloak  db 
Suit  Co.  of  New  York.  This  has  more  than  800  pupils  with  10  trained  instructors  and 
three  classrooms.  The  curriculum  includes:  Store  system  and  policy,  correspond- 
ence, filing,  timekeeping,  typewriting,  complaint  adjusting,  penmanship  and  the 
use  of  the  phonograph.  Under  general  correspondence,  business  letter  writing  gets 
a  good  deal  of  attention  and  ''ready-made^'  order  writing,  ''made-to-measure^  order 
writing,  mail  examining,  etc.,  receive  attention. 

The  employees  are  divided  into  three  classes:  First,  the  new  employees;  second,  the 
old  employees  who  need  to  periect  their  knowledge;  and  third,  the  old  employees 
who  wish  to  learn  a  new  subject.  The  third  group  includes  ^ose  who  are  about 
ready  for  promotion.  The  classes  average  35  in  number.  The  sessions  last  one  hour 
and  a  half  to  two  hours  a  day. 

A  "plan  and  progress^'  book  is  used.  On  the  left  pages  appears  what  itf  to  be  con* 
flidered  on  each  day  and  on  the  right  is  recorded  the  progress  of  each  pupil  each  day. 
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Then  these  are  textbooks  which  were  compiled  by  the  teachen  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  heads  of  departments.  These  form  the  basis  of  instmctuHi  in  the  classroom. 
The  final  examination  determines  whether  the  pupil  is  fit  for  his  work.  The  papning 
mark  is  70  per  cent.    If  a  student  does  not  pass,  he  goes  over  the  course  again. 

The  classes  are  in  session  from  throe  to  four  weeks  each.  About  half  the  time  is 
spent  out  in  the  departments  whero  the  routine  is  examined,  forms  aro  studied,  etc. 
The  rest  of  the  time  is  devoted  to  classroom  discussions,  explanations,  and  illustrations 
of  the  methods  of  work  in  practice.  Each  clerk  is  assigned  to  a  department  part  of 
the  time  that  he  is  attending  the  school  sessions  and  hero  she  can  demonstrate  by 
actual  work  that  she  understands  what  she  is  studying.  Whatever  is  not  understood 
is  brought  to  class  to  be  clearod  up.  This  plan  of  dividing  up  the  sessions  by  doing 
actual  work  has  been  found  very  satisfactory. 

THB  BASIS  FOR  PROMOTION. 

The  employees  of  the  National  Cloak  &  Suit  Co.  aro  anxious  to  attend  the  school. 
They  all  want  to  qualify  for  the  positions  ahead.  The  office  routine  is  divided  into 
12  grades;  each  grade  having  three  rates  of  salary.  Beforo  an  employee  can  advance 
bom  one  grade  to  another  she  must  have  obtained  the  maximum  salary  of  the  grade 
she  is  in  and  she  must  also  have  qualified  for  the  next  higher  position  by  a  passing 
mark  in  the  school  which  propares  her  for  this  position.  There  is  a  definite  method  of 
promotion  and  the  employees  understand  what  they  must  do  to  be  ready  for  promotion . 

A  record  of  each  employee  is  kept  which  shows  the  length  of  time  spent  in  the 
school,  the  time  devoted  to  training  in  each  depi(|^ent,  and  the  marks  for  the  test 
of  which  there  aro  three.  Then  thero  is  a  "history''  card  showing  how  many  hours 
wero  required  to  teach  each  class,  the  attendance,  and  the  average  passing  mark. 
This  card  is  a  guide  for  all  later  classes. 

A  series  of  standard  salaries  is  based  upon  the  number  of  points  that  each  person 
is  worth.  A  perfect  correspondence  file  clerk  must  be  able  to  file  1,000  pieces  of  cor- 
respondence a  day;  must  not  make  moro  than  four  errors  per  file  drawer,  and  must 
find  one  error  made  by  another  in  each  two  drawers  in  his  section.  He  gets  the 
maximum  salary.  He  gets  this  salary  even  if  he  drops  to  95  points.  Below  that,  it 
goes  down  by  56  until  the  75  point  mark  is  reached.  This  is  the  lowest  point  and  it 
means  that  750  pieces  of  correspondence  must  be  filed  a  day,  not  moro  than  16  errors 
made  in  each  drawer  and  1  error  made  by  another  in  every  3  drawers  must  be  found 

OFFICB   SCHOOL  OP  THE  SDCONDS  MANUPAGTUBINO  CO.,   OP  PITGHBURQ,  MASS. 

The  Simonds  Manufocturing  Co.  has  provided  an  attractive  class  room  with  an 
office  for  the  director  of  the  educational  work.  Thirty  can  be  accommodated  in  the 
classroom  whero  illustrative  Hteraturo,  magazines,  Government  reports,  technical 
books,  maps,  charts,  and  a  museum  are  to  be  consulted. 

The  teaching  is  done  by  the  director  assisted  by  experts  from  all  the  departments 
of  the  organization.  Some  of  the  students  occasionally  prepare  papers  or  talks.  The 
office  courses  consist  of: 

1.  Publicity  (advertising):  Studying  ways  and  means  to  make  the  company's  name 
and  product  known.  Printed  advertisements,  types,  and  forms  are  studied  and  these 
include  window  displays,  lectures,  articles,  circular  letters,  etc. 

2.  Business:  Management,  organization,  accounting,  banking,  etc. 

3.  Selling:  Principles  of  salesmanship,  the  steps  in  a  sale,  selling  talk,  the  personal 
qualification  of  the  salesman,  etc. 

4.  Letter  writing:  Practical  business  English  and  correspondence. 

A  correspondence  manual  is  issued  which  standardizes  the  letters  that  are  sent  out 
by  the  office.    Copies  of  letters  written  by  the  office  force  are  read  over  and  criticized 
before  the  class  or  privately  for  the  writer.    An  office  manual  which  standardizes  the 
office  operations  is  in  preparation. 
68436— 17— VOL  v 11 
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Attendance  at  the  claases  is  not  compulsory.  Some  of  them  had  40  enrolled.  Some 
of  the  men  from  the  shops  where  saws,  knives,  files,  etc.,  are  made  enter  the  <^ce 
courses  and  some  of  the  office  employees  enter  the  shop  courses  by  special  pennissicHi. 

COOPERATION  OF  GENERAL  ELECTRIC  CO.  OFFICE  SCHOOLS  WITH  BOARD  OF  EDUCATTON. 

The  General  Electric  Co.,  of  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  has  entered  into  its  second  year 
of  maintaining  a  vocational  evening  school  for  its  office  employees  under  the  direction 
of  the  department  of  public  instruction.  Employees  of  16  years  or  over  may  enter  the 
classes  of  bookkeeping,  business  English,  typewriting,  and  arithmetic.  Classes  in 
accountancy  and  business  administration  are  open  to  those  who  are  competent  to 
enter  and  are  familiar  with  elementary  bookkeeping.  A  satisfactory  examination  or 
credentials  approved  by  the  general  auditor  of  the  company  will  admit  them. 

All  students  pay  a  registration  fee  of  $1,  which  is  returned  to  those  who  have  been  in 
attendance  80  per  cent  of  the  time.  Students  buy  their  own  books,  but  the  company 
refunds  the  purchase  price  to  those  who  qualify  for  the  return  of  the  registration  fee. 
A  deposit  of  |2  is  required  from  those  taking  accountancy  and  business  administra- 
tion which  will  be  refunded  at  the  end  of  the  term  if  all  printed  text  lectures  have 
been  returned. 

The  classes  meet  on  four  evenings  a  week  from  October  until  May.  The  hours  are 
from  5.30  to  7  p.  m. 

OFFICE  SCHOOLS  A  PROFrTABLB  INVESTMENT. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  old  method  of  taking  an  employee  into  an  office  and  giving 
him  a  few  vague  directions  verbally  costs  between  $50  and  $100,  while  the  new  method 
of  training  reduces  this  to  $20  or  $25. 

The  section  head  usually  has  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  with  the  new  employee 
and  his  verbal  instructions  are  rather  imperfect,  because  he  can  not  keep  in  bis  head 
at  any  one  time  all  the  details  which  the  newcomer  must  be  taught.  Neither  can 
the  latter  understand  all  the  instructions  at  once  nor  remember  each  detail.  But  as 
he  must  necessarily  be  left  to  work  out  his  own  salvation  a  good  part  of  the  time 
before  he  is  fully  prepared  to  go  on  alone,  many  costly  errors  are  often  the  result. 

In  an  office  of  500  employees  an  average  of  100  new  employees  is  usually  engaged 
during  one  year  to  take  the  place  of  those  who  resign  or  are  dismissed.  At  the  rate  of 
$50  per  person  for  training  them  imder  the  old  method  the  total  cost  would  be  $5,000 
a  year.  If  an  instructor  were  employed  at  from  $1,500  to  $2,000  a  year,  there  would 
be  a  saving  of  from  $3,000  to  $3,500.  These  are  relative  figures  which  would  be  smaller 
or  larger  if  the  business  had  a  smaller  or  larger  number  of  employees. 

At  the  National  Cloak  &  Suit  Co.  by  training  800  employees  the  total  output  was 
increased  10  per  cent,  a  matter  of  $40,000  a  year. 

At  the  Curtis  Publishing  Co.,  Philadelphia,  the  efficiency  of  a  group  of  trained  office 
employees  was  increased  80  per  cent  in  5  months  and  that  of  another  group  was 
increased  100  per  cent  in  16  months.  This  means  a  saving  of  from  $4,000  to  $20,000  a 
year.  The  total  saving  in  all  the  departments  of  this  company  by  means  of  training, 
bonus  system,  and  welftire  work  is  approximately  $46,500  a  year  at  a  cost  of  $5,000. 

ACCOUNTING  COURSES  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  EDISON  CO. 

The  New  York  Edison  Co.  has  three  courses  in  accounting,  lasting  one  year  each. 
The  subject  of  the  first  year's  course  is  "  The  practice  of  bookkeeping  based  on  mercan- 
tile transactions.''  In  this  course  the  actual  work  of  opening  a  set  of  books  by  single 
entry  and  double  entry  methods  is  done  by  the  students.  The  general  journal,  pur- 
chase journal,  sales  journal,  general  ledger,  cash  book,  and  check  book  are  used  in 
real  transactions  and  their  coirelation  is  explained.  The  proper  construction  and 
arrangement  of  trial  balances,  profit  and  loss  statements  and  balance  sheets  are 
demonstrated. 
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The  second  year's  course  is  called  '' Principles  of  accounting/'  The  students  are 
required  to  work  out  several  complete  and  comprehensive  series  of  transactions  in 
the  four  typea  of  organizations:  Sole  proprietorship,  copartnershipi  the  corporation, 
and  the  holding  company. 

The  subject  of  the  third  year's  course  is  "  Public  utility  accoimting."  This  covers 
the  accounting  methods  of  public  utility  corporations,  such  as  street  and  interurban 
railroads,  gas  and  electric  light  and  power  companies,  and  the  accounting  methods 
lor  steam  railroads  as  prescribed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

The  first  year  course  is  open  to  all  employees  of  the  company.  The  second  and  third 
are  open  only  to  those  who  have  received  satisfactory  marks  in  the  previous  year's 
work.  Each  course  consists  of  lectures,  classroom  work,  and  written  examinations 
covering  these.  The  instructors  are  from  the  staff  of  the  school  of  commerce,  accounts, 
and  finance  of  New  York  University. 

BDUCATIONA.L  C0UR8BS  OP  THE  NATIONAL  COMMERCIAL  GAS  ASSOCIATION. 

Realizing  that  one  of  the  first  great  economies  in  educational  as  well  as  social  work 
is  that  gained  through  combination  and  cooperation,  the  National  C'Ommercial  Gas 
Association  has  made  an  extensive  attempt  to  standardize  courses  of  study  for  the 
commercial  men  in  the  gas  business.  As  this  course  of  instruction  is  somewhat  unique 
in  the  field  of  corporation  school  education,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  state  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  course  has  been  developed  and  to  show  somewhat  in  detail 
the  nature  of  the  work  covered. 

Six  things  should  be  noted  in  reference  to  the  condition  imder  which  these  courses 
of  study  have  grown  up:  1.  The  gas  company  is  a  quasi-public  business  organization. 
2.  The  various  business  units  where  the  city  is  taken  as  the  basis  are  not  in  competi- 
tion with  each  other.  3.  The  commercial  activities  consist  of  two  kinds  of  product — 
gas  and  the  appliances  pertaining  to  its  utilization.  4.  The  business  units  are  of 
various  sizes,  ranging  from  the  great  gas  companies  of  New  York,  Boston,  Philadel- 
phia, etc.,  to  the  small  gas  plant  of  some  village  in  North  Dakota.  5.  The  students 
vary  in  their  preparation  from  college  training  to  the  man  who  left  school  when  in 
the  third  grade.    6.  These  students  are  mature  men  and  women. 

Ab  the  gas  company  is  a  public  utility  organization  the  idea  of  service  has  pre- 
dominated every  lesson  sent  out.  It  was  realized,  too,  that  one  of  the  great  drawbacks 
which  stands  in  the  way  of  most  corporations  when  considering  the  adoption  of  an 
educational  scheme  for  its  employees  is  fear  that  their  competitors  will  get  the  benefit 
of  their  efforts  by  drawing  the  employee  to  the  competing  firm  after  he  had  received 
his  instruction.  However,  it  was  soon  decided  that  there  is  no  real  competition 
between  the  companies  of  different  cities  and  that  even  if  the  employee  changed 
about  after  his  training  from  one  company  to  another  he  would  be  a  credit  to  the  gas 
industry  and  before  long  this  natural  interchange  of  employees  would  become  mutually 
beneficial. 

In  r^;ard  to  the  character  of  the  product  to  be  Boid  it  must  be  noticed  that  the  main 
product  is  the  sale  of  gas  and  gas  service,  while  the  subsidiary  products  are  the  appli- 
ances through  which  service  is  rendered  to  the  consumer.  As  the  service  rendered 
depends  on  the  correct  use  of  the  right  appliance  the  chief  thing  is  to  teach  the 
correct  use  of  these.  However,  during  the  first  year  salesmanship  alone  was  taken 
up  and  during  the  second  year  the  organization  of  the  company  in  relation  to  sales* 
mauahip  was  considered.  During  the  third  year  it  was  decided  to  give  instruction 
in  the  construction  and  operation  of  gas  appliances,  keeping  in  mind  the  prime  selling 
points  connected  with  them. 

Below  are  the  subjects  considered  in  the  first  three  courses.  During  10  months  of 
the  year  one  lesson  a  month  was  sent  out  to  the  students  who  were  asked  to  write 
out  the  answers  to  quiz  questions  at  the  end  of  the  text.  These  were  sent  to  the 
I  dSice  of  the  aasociation  where  they  were  criticised,  rated,  and  sent  back  to  the 
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Btudent.    The  marks  were  kept  on  file  aud  at  the  end  of  the  year  certificates  weire 
issued  to  those  who  completed  the  work  satisfactorily. 
Cotirse  I — Gas  salesmanship: 

1.  The  real  salesman  and  the  near  salesman. 

2.  Practical  and  personal  elements  in  selling  gas. 

3.  Four  steps  in  selling. 

4.  The  customer's  attitude  toward  a  sale. 

5.  Building  a  selling  talk. 

6.  Building  a  selling  talk,  continued. 

7.  Turning  technical  matter  into  selling  points. 

8.  9,  and  10.  Selling  gas  on  a  laige  scale  for—l.  Factory  illumination.  2.  The 
lEkctory  and  the  store.    3.  Industrial  purposes. 

Course  II — Salesmanship  and  organization: 

1.  The  salesman  and  the  corporation. 

2.  The  sales  department  and  the  oiganization. 

3.  The  basis  of  departmental  organization. 

4.  Elements  of  gas  manufacture  for  salesmen  and  commercial  men. 

5.  What  the  commercial  man  should  know  of  distribution. 

6.  Elements  of  gas  accounting  and  purchasing. 

7.  Orders  and  dispatch. 

8.  Oiganization  of  the  sales  department. 

9.  Advertising  and  special  campaigns. 

10.  Company  policy  and  public  relation. 
Course  III— Utilization  of  gas  appliances: 

1.  Domestic  cooking  appliances. 

2.  Illuminating  appliances— the  production  of  light.  Supplementary  pamphlet: 
"Elementary  principles  of  combustion  and  utilization  of  energy,  units  of  lig^t  and 
illumination,  and  principles  of  light  and  distribution.'' 

3.  Illuminating  appliances. 

4.  Circulating  water  heaters. 

5.  Instantaneous  water  heaters. 

6.  Hotel  and  restaurant  appliances. 

7.  Street  lighting. 

8.  House-heating  appliances. 

9.  Miscellaneous  appliances. 

10.  Principles  of  industrial  fuel. 

That  the  third  course  was  very  desirable  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  employee 
wa^  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  enrollment  increased  from  1,000  to  4,000.  Over  1,000 
diplomas  were  issued  to  those  who  had  completed  the  full  year's  work  by  getting 
passing  marks  on  the  written  tests  which  were  sent  in  each  month. 

THE   NEW  COURSE  OF  STUDY  OF  THE   NATIONAL  COMMBBOIAL  OAS  ASBOOIATION. 

A  new  and  much  more  comprehensive  course  of  study  is  being  developed  by  the 
National  Commercial  Gas  Association.  It  is  to  extend  over  three  years,  or  less  if  the 
student  is  able  to  master  it  in  less  time.  The  fint  six  months  ace  devoted  to  the 
fundamental  principles  connected  with  the  manufacture  and  distribution  of  g«i  and 
the  generation  and  distribution  of  its  chiel  competitor,  electricity.  Along  with  these 
lessons  go  textbooks  covering  the  rudiments  of  arithmetic,  mensuzatiQn,  geometry, 
algebra,  physics,  electricity,  magnetism,  and  chemistry.  Practice  jMoblema  are 
inserted  in  the  text  which  the  stiklent  is  supposed  to  work  out,  and,  besides,  test 
questions  are  issuled  each  month  which  are  based  on  the  text,  and  these  are  answered 
sod  sent  into  the  office  of  the  association  where  they  are  criticized,  rated,  and  retained 
to  the  student. 
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Textbooks,  caUed  ''reference  papers,"  are  to  be  frequently  referred  to  in  connec- 
tion with  other  iesBons.  There  is  also  a  reference  paper  on  businees  English  whidi 
treats  of  the  fundamentals  of  grammar.  Each  month  a  lesson  pamphlet  on  business 
English  is  issued,  and  upon  these  lessons  are  based  the  monthly  test  questions.  The 
l>u8ineis  English  deals  with  the  choice,  number,  and  arrangement  of  words  in  a 
sentence,  while  the  gramimar  reference  book  gives  the  reasons  for  writing  a  correct 
sentence. 

The  following  oatMne  will  indicate  the  material  covered  in  the  reference  papers: 

Ariihmetie.'-'Additioa,  subtraction,  multiplication,  division,  fractions,  square  root 
and  cube  root,  and  M  such  material  as  is  necessary  for  the  average  gas  man  to  make 
liis  oomputations. 

Chemistry. — Chemical  action,  the  various  elements  in  some  of  thdr  most  important 
compounds  and  reactions  in  the  manufacture  and  purification  of  gas.  Thermo- 
chemistry, incfu.ding  the  chemistry  of  flames,  etc. 

Phytia, — ^Properties  of  matter,  force,  weight,  velocity,  energy,  medianics. 

PJi^sia. — Magnetism  and  electricity,  including  magnets,  electrical  ch^aiges,  dec- 
trical  currents,  batteries,  motors,  dynamos,  lamps,  telephone,  telegraph,  and  wireless. 

P^^ynct.— Heat,  light,  and  sound. 

Algebra,— ^^e  meaning  and  upe  of  algebraic  symbols;  addition,  subtraction, 
multiplicatioiiy  division,  fractions,  and  the  practical  application  of  the^e  in  gas 
Computations. 

Le$9on  pamphkti  on  busmeu  English. — ^Part  I.  The  importance  of  legible  penman- 
ship, q>elling,  and  capitaliaation,  punctuation  and  abbreviation,  the  structure  of 
the  sentence,  grammatical  correctness  in  the  sentence,  the  paragraph,  the  choice  of 
words,  accuracy  in  the  choice  of  nouns,  verbs,  adjectives,  and  other  parts  of  speech. 
Tsat  n.  The  mechanical  make-up  of  a  business  letter,  complaint  and  adjustment 
letters,  sales  letters,  follow-ups,  etc. 

After  the  general  preliminary  subjects  have  been  mastered,  there  are  &\e  special 
technical  courses  from  among  which  the  student  may  choose.  These  are:  1.  Indus- 
ibial  fuel  and  power.  2.  Illumination.  3.  General  salesmanship.  4.  Accounting. 
5.  Commercial  management. 

Some  of  the  employees  in  certain  companies  are  organized  into  classes  which  meet 
one  or  two  hours  a  week  for  a  reading  and  discussion  of  the  lesson  papers.  A  class 
leader  is  appointed  from  among  the  number  of  the  class  or  from  among  the  department 
heads.  Occasionally  extra  lectures  on  allied  subjects  with  stereopticon  views  are 
given.  Some  of  the  classes  meet  on  the  company's  time;  others  in  ^e  evening  after 
work. 

mtfOCATlOKAIi  WORK  OF  TtCR  NAUONAL  fiLBCTRIO  UOBT  ASSOCIAITON. 

Another  new  educational  project  is  the  new  work  of  the  National  Electric  Light 
Association.  Lessons  are  to  be  sent  each  month  to  the  employees  all  over  the  country 
who  enroll  for  the  course.  There  are  to  be  17  lessons  on  the  following  subjects:  Sales- 
manship, selling  campaigns,  locating  and  following  up  prospects,  advertising,  mer- 
chandising,  relations  to  customers,  meters  and  metering,  rates,  illuminants,  compara- 
tive costs,  lighting  practice,  electric  signs  and  display  lighting,  wiring,  motors,  steam, 
gas,  and  oil  engines,  isolated  plants. 

It  is  suggested  that  each  company  who  has  employees  enrolled  oiganize  a  class 
with  a  class  leader  appointed  by  the  company  who  will  preside  at  regular  class  meet- 
ings where  each  lesson  is  discussed. 

THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OP  COBPORATION  SCHOOLS. 

Realising  the  importance  of  tndned  employees  in  the  efficient  management  of 
their  business,  a  number  of  corporations  formed  an  association  for  the  purpose  of 
intwchanging  ideas  so  as  to  profit  by  knowing  each  other's  successes  and  failures  in 
regard  to  their  systems  of  education. 
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A  central  office  gathers  information  concerning  all  phases  of  industrial  and  com* 
mercial  education  which  is  arranged  and  classified.  Bulletins  are  issued  each  month. 
These  contain  matters  of  interest  on  these  topics. 

An  annual  convention  is  held  where  the  directors  and  teachers  of  corporation  school! 
meet  along  with  the  general  officers  and  employees  of  companies  and  interested  out- 
siders in  order  to  discuss  the  activities,  needs,  and  accomplishments  of  the  vuiom 
corporation  schools. 

Questionnaires  are  sent  out  to  the  association  members  to  find  out  just  what  is 
being  done  in  the  way  of  education.  This  material  is  compiled  into  a  report  which 
is  presented  by  the  committee  in  change  at  the  annual  convention.  It  is  hoped  that 
courses  of  study  may  thus  be  compiled  which  will  form  a  standard.  The  latest 
questionnaire  is  being  sent  out  by  the  codification  conunittee,  but  not  enough  replies 
have  been  sent  in  at  the  present  time  to  form  the  basis  for  a  report  in  this  paper.  It 
may  be  well,  however,  here  to  submit  the  questions  to  show  what  some  of  the  problems 
of  the  corporation  school  are. 

Questionnaire  for  the  codification  committee  of  the  National  Association  of  Cor- 
poration Schools: 

1.  What  divisions  of  your  business  (factory  or  production,  marketing,  accounting, 
office  work,  and  transportation)  do  your  educational  courses  cover? 

2.  (a)  Is  enrollment  optional  or  compulsory?  (6)  Are  sessions  held  on  company 
time  or  employees*,  or  both?    If  the  latter,  state  division. 

3.  Which  courses  are  designed  to  teach  trades  or  professions  and  which  are  designed 
to  equip  employees  to  render  better  service  and  to  advance  to  higher  positions  in 
the  company?    How  many  are  enrolled  in  your  school? 

4.  {a)  What  percentage  of  your  employees  have  completed  your  courses?  (6)  What 
percentage  are  now  under  instruction?  (c)  What  percentage  of  those  instructed  are 
now  in  your  employ? 

5.  Do  you  malce  an  educational  requirement  or  can  any  employee  receive  instmo 
tion  through  your  company  school? 

6.  (a)  Are  employees  paid  while  receiving  instruction?  (6)  How  many  hours  of 
instruction  a  week,  month,  year? 

7.  (a)  How  is  yom*  educational  department  organized?  (6)  Is  your  instructor-in- 
charge  a  professional  teacher?  (c)  Are  his  assistants  employees  or  professional 
teachers? 

8.  Is  the  educational  work  of  your  company  conducted  in  rooms  provided  by  the 
company  or  is  the  work  carried  on  through  the  public  schools,  high  schools,  Y.  M.  C« 
A.,  colleges  or  other  educational  institutions? 

9.  (a)  Have  you  been  able  to  secure  satisfactory  text  books?  If  so,  kindly  send 
us  sample  set.  (&)  If  you  have  found  it  desirable  to  prepare  your  own  lesson  sheeti, 
kindly  send  us  sample  sets. 

10.  (a)  Do  you  grant  certificates  to  employees  who  complete  their  school  work 
with  satisfactory  ratings?  (5)  Do  you  give  any  other  form  of  reward?  (c)  Are 
employees'  school  records  considered  a  basis  for  promotion? 

Note:  Kindly  send  complete  curriculum  for  all  courses,  and  if  special  courses  are 
given  covering  such  subjects  as  health,  safety,  etc.,  please  give  general  outline  and 
results  secured.  Also  kindly  state  whether  your  company  is  giving  attention  to 
vocational  guidance. 

PBOBLBMS  OF  THE  CORPORATION  SCHOOL. 

Up  to  the  present  time  schools  for  the  production  and  marketing,  i.  e.,  the  branch 
salesmanship,  are  much  greater  in  number  than  those  which  teach  office  work  and 
accoimting.  No  corporation  school  with  the  exception  of  the  railroad  companies 
seem  to  teach  transportation. 
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The  qaeBtion  of  the  instructor  is  of  great  importance.  Shall  he  be  chosen  btxn.  the 
iHiaineaB  or  from  the  profession  of  pedagogy?  Sometimes  an  employee  shows  con- 
siderable abOity  as  a  teacher  and  in  this  case,  as  he  knows  the  practical  side  of  the 
basinesB,  he  may  be  very  successful  in  training  the  other  employees.  But  an  im- 
provised teacher  of  this  sort  lacks  an  understanding  of  what  teaching  really  means. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  trained  pedagogue  Ib  likely  not  to  put  sufficient  emphaslB  on  the 
commercial  point  of  view. 

The  following  points  are  of  importance  in  solving  the  question  as  to  where  the 
€orp<»ation  school  instructor  shall  be  chosen  from: 

1.  He  must  have  a  broad  vocational  outlook.  2.  He  must  have  an  understanding 
of  the  philosophy  of  education.  3.  He  must  have  ability  to  blend  practice  with 
educational  discipline.  4.  He  must  be  a  specialist  in  some  phase  or  department  of 
conmierce.    5.  He  must  have  a  general  cultural  background. 

The  question  as  to  whether  employees  are  to  receive  instruction  in  the  company's 
time  during  the  day  or  on  their  own  time  in  the  evening  ib  another  important  con- 
sideifttion.  It  is  not  wise  for  young  people  to  work  eight  hours  or  more  a  day  and  then 
be  expected  to  spend  several  evenings  a  week  in  concentrated  study.  The  indoor 
confinement  during  the  day  draws  too  much  on  their  energy  to  expect  further  appli- 
cation at  night.  With  adults  this  would  be  somewhat  different,  however.  Many 
companies  allow  the  employees  to  go  to  their  school  in  the  morning  when  they  are 
Iresh  and  pay  them  far  this  school  time  as  well. 

The  matter  of  textbooks  has  not  been  definitely  settled .  Usually  they  are  compiled 
in  loose  sheets  as  the  class  progresses.  Sometimes  manuals  take  the  place  of  a  text- 
book and  sometimes  the  student  is  expected  to  take  full  notes  on  lectures. 

DIBCIPLINABT  PHA8B8  OV  THE  CORPORATION  SCHOOL. 

In  planning  the  cuniculimi  of  a  corporation  schools  several  broad  points  must  be 
kept  in  mind  as  follows: 

1.  In  so  far  as  a  practical  end  is  to  be  attained  the  courses  of  study  must  contribute 
to  the  attainment  of  that  end. 

2.  The  training  resulting  from  the  study  of  any  particular  subject  will  also  be  trans- 
ferable to  other  subjects  even  distantly  allied. 

3.  There  is  as  much  general  mental  discipline  to  be  obtained  from  the  commercial 
course  of  a  corporation  school  as  from  a  general  academic  coiirse  of  study. 

4.  The  development  of  power  in  some  special  subject  rather  than  the  inculcation 
of  a  mass  of  information  and  training  and  development  rather  than  cramming  should 
be  the  ideal. 

6.  Observation  or  active  seeing^-the  power  to  note  variations  and  differences — 
should  be  developed.  The  employee  should  be  trained  to  become  alert  and  quick  in 
seeing  details  of  the  forms  and  procedures  in  business.  Without  the  guidance  and 
stimulus  of  habits  of  observation  business  practice  soon  gets  one  into  a  rut. 

6.  The  judgment  should  be  trained.  In  a  broad  sense,  by  judgment  is  meant  the 
ability  to  see  the  i>articular  in  the  light  of  the  universal;  i.  e.,  to  know  how  to  apply 
general  rules  to  particular  facts  and  conditions.  There  are  great  opportunities  to 
use  the  judgment  in  the  corporation  school,  because  here  are  the  actual  conditions 
which  may  be  foced  successfully  by  the  application  of  the  general  to  the  particular. 

7.  It  mi^t  be  well  for  most  companies  to  add  to  the  curriculum  of  the  commercial 
corporation  school  as  it  exists  now  a  few  subjects  of  general  value  such  as  commercial 
law,  elementary  economics,  and  the  technique  of  commerce — ^the  study  of  the  condi- 
tions and  arrangements  which  facilitate  the  exchange  or  transfer  of  goods.  These  do 
not  yet  receive  enough  general  attention. 
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Very  few  individuals  use  any  real  choice  in  taking  up  an  employment  or  life  wodc. 
Selection  is  usually  a  matter  of  circimistances  or  mere  accident.  Some  manage  to 
find  the  thing  for  which  they  are  best  suited  in  this  haphazard  way;  many  more,  how- 
ever, choose  the  wrong  work,  which  mistake  is  often  a  serious  handicap  to  the  indi- 
vidual and  a  loss  to  the  community,  causing  great  economic  waste  and  unhappiness. 

The  corporation  school  can  exercise  more  or  less  selection.  It  deals  with  all  degrees 
of  ability,  with  the  capable  and  promising,  with  the  unfit  and  hopeless.  Each  indi- 
vidual has  certain  general  characteristics  which  fit  into  certain  general  types  of  work. 
There  is  the  type  which  takes  the  lead  and  naturally  assumes  responsibility,  while 
another  type  evades  all  responsibility.  The  youth  behind  the  counter  waiting  for 
business  to  come  along  may  be  far  better  adapted  to  canvassing  large  territories, 
seeking  for  pioepects  and  searching  for  interviews  where  he  must  use  Ms  initiative. 
Another  may  be  a  good  window  dresser  while  his  position^ves  him  filing  and  clerical 
work,  which  he  dislikes.  Another  person  with  the  organization  sense  may  be  stunted 
by  some  minor  position  which  will  never  develop  into  one  (requiring  managerial 
ability. 

Every  worker  should  get  more  than  a  mere  living  out  of  his  -employment.  He 
should  get  some  sort  of  vocational  development  and  discipline  and  also  a  certain 
pleasure  in  the  doing  of  his  work.  This  is  what  the  -coiposatien  school  is  trying  to 
give,  and  besides  it  ie  also  able  to  carry  on  a  sorting  process,  so  that  each  person  may 
do  what  he  has  a  natural  tendency  to  do. 

The  employee  must  have  more  responsibility  put  upon  him.  This  can  not  be  done 
until  he  is  trained  to  meet  this  responsibility.  He  must  have  opportunities  for 
initiative  if  he  is  to  be  «  success. 

RELATION  or  THE  CORPORATION  SCHOOL  TO  SOCIAL  UNREST. 

While  there  is  no  general  panacea  for  social  unrest,  it  is  generally  c<mceded  that 
education  of  a  kind  adjusted  to  the  needs  indicated  by  the  study  of  present  industrial 
conditions  is  the  only  ultimate  solution.  The  results  attained  by  the  schools  of  some 
of  the  greatest  corporations  of  the  United  States  ehow  that  the  corpora;tion  school  is 
a  fector  to  be  reckoned  with  and  that  the  needs  of  the  corporations  aore  going  to  influ- 
ence very  strongly  our  future  educational  development.  It  will  ultimately  be  neces- 
sary for  the  schools  to  dovetail  into  the  courses  of  the  corporations.  From  them  can 
be  learned  most  definitely  the  needs  of  industry  and  commerce. 

The  great  problem  of  liie  scarcity  of  dulled  lalxxr,  one  which  demands  the  attention 
particularly  of  every  corporation  and  business  is  at  least  beginning  to  be  solved  par- 
tially by  the  corporatbn  school. 

The  principle  of  the  democratization  of  industry— one  of  the  great  movements  of 
to-day— will  be  developed  by  the  corporation  school,  where  it  can  be  handled  wi^ 
the  proper  conservatism  and  the  right  point  of  view  better  than  it  can  in  any  other 
way. 


TBE  EDUCATIONAL  WORK  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  MUSHSUM  OF 
PHILADELPHIA. 

By  W.  P.  WILSON. 

Director  Commercial  Muieum  of  Philadelphia. 

It  is  now  more  than  20  years  since  the  Commercial  Museum  of  ^liladelphia  was 
established. 

At  that  time  there  was  little  attempt  by  the  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  to 
look  to  foreign  countries  for  trade.    The  idea  prevailed  then  that  with  a  high  pro- 
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tectiye  tttiff  the  home  mtiket  was  quite  sufficient  for  all  the  manufactunng  activitiee 
earned  on  in  the  United  Statee. 

External  tiavel  and  intercourse  between  oumlves  and  foreign  nationa,  the  attiac- 
tiveneas  of  foreign  products  and  the  wonderful  increase  of  our  own  manu&kcturing 
interests  has  dispelled  this  theory.  Market  conditions  have  changed  throughout  the 
world.  It  is  now  evident  to  all  manufacturers  that  an  export  trade  is  not  only  desir- 
able, but  absolutely  necessary. 

With  the  great  improvement  of  the  Consular  Service  and  its  full  use  under  the  new 
Department  of  Commerce,  a  most  magnificent  work  is  now  being  done  to  stimulate 
the  manufacturer  to  occupy  broader  fields.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Congress  will 
liberally  respond  to  every  demand  of  this  efficient  department  to  broaden  its  work. 

The  Commercial  Museum  came  into  existence  in  1894,  when  the  extension  of  our 
foreign  markets  was  not  appreciated. 

At  the  close  of  the  Chicago  Exposition  in  1893  the  foreign  countries  exhibiting  there 
were  invited  by  the  city  of  Philadelphia  to  donate  their  raw  products  to  the  Com- 
mercial Museum  for  the  benefit  of  the  Ameiican  manufacturer.  Many  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  especially  those  of  Latin  America,  accepted  this  invitation.  This  material 
was  immediately  inade  available  for  the  study  and  use  of  the  American  manufacturer. 
An  active  educational  work  was  at  once  begun  by  the  Commercial  Museum.  These- 
products  were  described  and  exhibited  for  the  benefit  of  home  manufacturers. 

The  Comm^cial  Museum  organized  itself  as  a  semi  city  and  State  institution,  with 
a  board  of  leading  business  men,  acting  without  compensation,  organizing  and  push- 
ing thie  work  without  profit,  and  with  only  such  compensation  as  actually  paid  the 
clerical  hire. 

From  this  time  en  the  Commercial  Museum  began  a  vigorous  educational  work  te 
instruct  the  manufacturer,  and  induce  him  to  turn  some  of  his  energy  toward  fore^n 
markets.  The  gross  ignorance  of  the  general  business  man  25  years  ago  with  reference 
to  the  trade  in  foreiign  countries  and  even  the  location  of  these  countries  can  hardly 
be  conceived.    The  following  are  a  lew  such  illustrations: 

nLITSTRAtlONS  COMINe  imDKtt  OB0VBV AVION  OF  IfUSBtTlf . 

A  fim  wri^  to  the  Commercial  Museum  for  the  location  of  a  certain  city,  sayiog^ 
that  they  thought  it  was  in  Norway,  Sweden,  or  Deimiark,  or  if  not  there  it  was  prob- 
ably in  Scandinavia. 

A  manulacturer  in  Chicago  wrote  to  a  firm  in  Buenos  Aires,  saying  that  he  would 
be^  New  York  the  loUowing  week,  and  suggested  that  his  Buenos  Aires  correspondent 
run  «p  to  New  York  to  meet  him. 

A  manufacturer  wrote  to  a  Habaiui  merchant  who  solicited  his  agency,  saying  that 
he  had  placed  the  agency  for  all  Latin  America  in  the  hands  of  a  firm  in  Manila,  P.  I» 

A  manu&u^turw  in  New  York  gave  the  sole  agency  for  all  South  America  to  a  firm 
in  Bogota. 

A  manufacturer  who  was  instructed  to  pack  in  a  certain  way  to  meet  both  trans- 
portation and  tariff  conditions,  wrote  that  he  had  been  packing  his  goods  for  25  yeai8» 
aad  did  not  need  any  instructions. 

Dicken's  Missionary  Society,  organised  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  flannel  shirt* 
and  rubber  boots  to  the  poor  benighted  heathen  in  Central  Africa,  has  its  counterpart 
in  the  skate  manu^tiirer  who  solicited  trade  in  Colombia  and  Venezuela. 

A  manufacturer  wrote  to  a  Russian  firm  that,  although  he  had  no  printed  matter  ia 
the  Russian  lai^uage,  he  was  sending  him  a  catiJogue  in  l^panish  which  he  hoped 
would  meet  his  reqiurements. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  supply  information  required,  the  Commercial  Museum  sent 
its  own  men  to  China,  Japan,  India,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  throughout  southern 
Africa,  and  to  all  the  countries  of  Latin  America,  not  once,  but  to  some  of  them  many 
times.    This  was  done  in  order  to  become  acquainted  with  the  needs  and  conditione 
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of  trade  in  these  countries.  It  was  also  done  to  know  more  of  the  leading  houses 
handling  the  business,  and  to  gather  such  material,  both  raw  and  manu&tctured,  as 
was  customarily  in  uae  in  these  countries.  In  some  of  these  nations  it  gathered  sam- 
ples of  textiles,  clothing,  ^oes,  hats,  and  utensils,  in  order  to  show  the  manufacturer 
the  kinds  and  patterns  in  common  use. 

FOREIGN  0ONORESSB8. 

In  order  to  make  the  foreigner  more  familiar  with  the  necessities  and  conditions 
of  the  export  and  import  trade  of  the  United  States,  to  fully  discuss  trade  conditions 
of  international  interest,  the  Commercial  Museum  at  this  time  oiganized  and  held 
two  foreign  commercial  congresses.  The  first  of  these  congresses  was  opened  in  1897 
by  the  late  President  McEinley,  and  attended  by  delegates  invited  through  the 
State  Department  from  all  the  Latin-American  countries.  The  ministers  of  these 
respective  countries,  from  Washington,  attended  as  del^;ate8. 

The  second  of  these  congresses,  held  in  1899  in  conjunction  with  the  National  Ex- 
port Exposition,  was  attended  by  300  foreign  delegates  from  all  quarters  of  the  com- 
mercial world.  These  delegates  were  given  the  opportunity  by  free  train  and  corre- 
spondence to  learn  much  of  the  manufacturing  and  trade  conditions  of  the  United 
States. 

The  subjects  presented  and  discussed  at  the  sessions  of  these  gatherings  were  edu- 
cational and  progressive  in  the  highest  degree.  They  were  meant  to  bring  the  nations 
closer  together  in  commercial  relations  and  to  remove  as  far  as  possible  barriers  of  trade. 

Uniform  port  r^^ations,  international  patent  laws,  uniform  copyright  and  trade- 
mark laws,  improved  international  postal  laws,  coast  surveys  and  lighthouses  for  the 
improvement  of  navigation,  and  better  cable  communications  for  the  more  rapid 
transaction  of  international  business  were  some  of  the  subjects  of  papers  read  and  dis- 
cussed. 

Since  the  sessions  of  these  congresses  two  lines  of  educational  work  have  been 
inaugurated  and  strenuously  carried  out  by  the  Commercial  Museum.  The  first,  for  the 
manufacturer  and  exporter,  has  been  done  under  the  organization  of  a  foreign  trade 
bureau.  This  foreign  trade  bureau  has  arduously  labored  to  instruct  the  manu^tuier 
as  to  the  opportunities  and  conditions  of  foreign  markets.  This  work  has  been  pushed 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  with  all  the.leading  lines  of  manufacturers  whose 
products  could  find  normal  and  healthy  sale  in  localities  abroad. 

This  foreign  trade  bureau  furnishes  the  manufacturer  and  exporter  with  necessary 
data  on  the  following  requirements  and  opportunities  of  fcfteiga  markets:  Taiifib 
existing  in  different  ports  of  entry;  trade-mark  and  patent  laws;  consular  regulations; 
shipping  routes;  required  measurements;  packing  and  all  similar  regulations  relating 
to  the  invoicing  and  transportation  of  goods  for  foreign  countries;  methods  of  payment 
and  the  granting  of  credits;  competition  to  be  met  in  foreign  markets,  and,  most 
important,  reliable  business  houses  in  the  leading  trade  sections  of  the  world. 

The  bureau  has  accumulated  a  list  of  more  than  350,000  foreign  houses  with  infor- 
mation as  to  their  importance  in  trade  and  their  lines  of  business. 

The  foreign  trade  bureau  assembles  foreign  trade  documents  of  all  kinds  and  coii- 
ducts  a  free  reference  library  of  commerce  and  travel  with  over  78,000  volumes,  with 
more  than  400  foreign  and  domestic  directories,  with  both  city  and  trade  ofiidal 
bulletins  of  every  country  publishing  them,  with  consular  reports  from  all  countries 
which  issue  them  and  over  750  of  the  leading  magarines,  trade  journals,  and  daiHes, 
of  which  over  one-half  are  from  foreign  countries.  This  library,  up  to  date  and  current 
in  all  respects,  is  one  of  the  main  sources  of  information  for  the  manufacturer.  Its 
very  complete  list  of  foreign  documents  is  made  use  of  by  a  large  corps  of  assistants 
for  the  direct  benefit  of  exporting  firms.  It  gives  them  the  help  they  are  constantly 
requiring. 
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An  able  corps  of  translators  is  maintained  for  the  benefit  of  the  American  exporters 
for  the  translation  of  letters  from  foreign  firms  and  replies  to  them.  All  the  known 
cable  codes  are  kept  for  the  convenience  of  the  business  man.  A  special  bureau  for 
the  tari£f  schedules  of  all  countries  is  maintained  and  kept  up  to  date  by  an  expert 
in  tariff  questions.  As  previously  mentioned,  this  work  for  the  exporter  is  done 
without  profit  but  at  actual  cost  of  investigation  and  compilation. 

The  necessity  which  has  developed  for  an  increased  oversea  trade  has  led  to  a  much 
stronger  demand  for  a  more  universal  knowledge  of  the  geography,  the  products,  the 
climatic  conditions,  and  the  industries  of  foreign  countries  as  well  as  the  habits  and 
customs  of  their  people.  It  has  seemed  that  something  coiild  be  done  to  supplement 
our  common  school  and  educational  systems  with  the  addition  of  this  necessary 
knowledge. 

About  15  years  ago  the  Commercial  Museum  made  up  a  collection  of  products  which 
contained  the  chief  materials  entering  into  the  bulk  of  domestic  and  foreign  com- 
merce. This  collection  was  supplemented  by  maps  showing  distribution,  photo- 
graphs with  methods  of  cultivation  and  manufacture  and  a  publication  discussing  the 
commercial  raw  materials  of  the  world. 

This  collection  was  subjected  to  wise  and  thoughtful  teachers  who  felt  the  need  of 
more  knowledge  concerning  the  geography  and  materials  of  conmierce  and  with 
various  revisions  is  now  being  placed  in  many  thousands  of  the  schools  of  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  under  an  appropriation  made  at  each  successive  meeting  of  the 
State  legislature. 

The  collection  is  sent  out  in  two  forms,  one  placed  in  wall  cases  built  by  the  respec- 
tive schools  which  receive  it,  and  in  cabinets  with  glass-covered  drawers  requiring 
no  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  school  receiving  them.  (These  methods  will  be 
illustrated  by  lantern  slides.) 

Over  and  above  the  work  of  distributing  collections  which  shall  illustrate  the  com- 
merce and  geography  of  the  world,  a  complete  system  of  lecture  work  has  been  inau^ 
gurated  and  carried  out  throughout  the  entire  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

1.  Methods  and  organization  of  this  work  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

PHQiADBIiPHIA. 

For  all  schools,  from  the  fourth  to  the  highest  grades,  special  series  of  lectures  have 
been  arranged  in  the  museum  lecture  hall  to  supplement,  in  geography  and  commerce, 
the  material  already  given  in  the  school  courses. 

After  the  pupils  of  a  school  have  received  their  instruction  on  a  given  country, 
such  as  Japan,  the  West  Indies,  or  Argentina,  the  teacher  arranges  with  the  curator 
of  the  Commercial  Museum  for  an  illustrated  lecture  on  the  country  studied.  The 
geography,  the  products,  the  activities,  habits  and  customs  of  the  ]>eople  illustrated 
in  the  cities  and  throughout  the  country  are  fully  set  forth  in  colored  lantern  slides 
and  moving  pictures,  after  which  the  pupils  are  taken  in  groups  by  competent  persons 
into  the  collections  in  the  Commercial  Museum,  and  from  one  to  two  hours  spent  in 
pointing  out  and  illustrating  visially  what  has  been  touched  upon  in  the  lecture. 

The  collections  are  thus  used  as  a  laboratory  for  the  latest  study  of  the  country. 
About  50  different  foreign  countries  have  collections  in  the  museum.  If  the  lecture 
were  on  Japan,  there  are  fully  6,000  square  feet  of  space  covered  by  material  from 
Japan.  If  it  were  on  China,  fully  8,000  square  feet  are  taken  up  by  the  collection 
from  China.  If  on  Brazil  or  the  Argentina  fully  4,000  square  feet  of  space  has  been 
devoted  to  each  of  these  countries,  illustrating  their  agriculture,  mining,  forestry, 
and  other  products,  and  the  customs  of  the  people.  These  lectures  cover  a  broad 
diversity  of  subjects,  not  by  any  means  limited  to  the  common  schools.  The  manual 
training  schools,  the  technical  schools,  and  the  schools  of  commerce  and  finance  from 
the  different  universities  take  their  part  in  attending  lectures  adapted  to  the  lines 
of  their  work. 
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Such  subjects  as  cotton,  its  by-products  and  its  importance  in  commerce;  carbon 
and  its  by-products;  the  production  and  importance  of  rubber  in  the  industries  of 
the  w<Mrld;  conservation;  methods  of  securing  foreign  trade,  ot  the  application  of  the 
tadff  to  our  economic  system,  are  subjects  often  given  by  request  in  the  lecture  room 
ol  the  museum. 

For  illustrative  material  the  Commercial  Museum  has  collected  over  35,000  photo- 
grai^  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe  and  is  accumulating  an  immense  collection  of 
moving-picture  films  iUustrating  many  of  the  leading  processes  of  manufacture,  and 
the  habits  and  customs  of  peoples  throughout  the  world.  It  is  not  dependent  upon 
others  for  this  material,  but  sends  its  own  experts  with  moving-picture  apparatus  to 
gather  up  the  industries  wherever  required. 

During  the  last  year  35,000  pupils  and  students  from  the  schools  of  Philadelphia 
and  the  universities  and  colleges  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  were  instructed  in 
its  lecture  courses.  Besides  this,  it  maintains  a  free  course  of  lectiu^s  on  Saturdays 
throughout  the  school  year,  open  only  to  adults.  The  subjects  of  these  lectures  are 
in  general  along  lines  of  commerce  and  geography. 

2.  Methods  and  organization  of  lecture  work  throughout  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

EDUCATIONAL  WORK  IK  THE  STATE. 

About  10  years  ago  the  Commercial  Museum  began  a  system  of  loan  lecture  work 
iittended  mostly  for  the  ungraded  rural  schools  throughout  the  State.  The  lectures 
were  written  up  plainly  and  carefully  in  simple  language,  and  fully  illustrated  with 
ctdored  lantern  slides.  The  slides  were  numbered  and  so  omnected  with  the  para- 
gtaplied  typewritt^  lecture  that  any  intelligent  teacher,  without  having  previously 
studied  the  subject,  could  readily  read  and  illustrate  the  lecture.  With  the  lecture 
was  sent  the  lantern,  the  screen,  and  the  method  of  lightiog  adapted  to  the  schooL 

The  subjects  of  the  lectures  were  on  the  climate,  the  geography,  ^e  inhabitants, 
and  products  of  countries,  also  important  products  and  industries  treated  alone,  con- 
servation of  our  forests  and  resoiuces,  all  simplified  for  the  understanding  of  younger 
children.  These  lectures  with  all  the  necessary  appliances  are  free  to  the  sdiools, 
with  the  exception  of  the  expressage  to  and  from  them,  which  is  paid  by  the  schooL 
Seventy-five  thousand  pupils  dtuing  the  lattt  feta  have  listened  to  these  lectures. 

The  distribution  of  collections  and  lectures  throughout  the  city  of  Philadelphia  aad 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  has  been  carried  on  by  appropriations  from  the  State  leg- 
islatiu'e.  This  work  has  been  entirely  experimental  with  an  attempt  to  supply  what 
the  teachers  seem  to  have  desired.  We  have  had  many  conferences  with  able  teachers 
and  have  often  modified  oiur  work  in  accordance  with  their  suggestions. 

The  Commercial  Museum,  up  to  this  time  the  only  one  in  the  United  States,  was 
oiganized  on  quite  different  lines  from  museums  in  Germany,  Belgiimi,  or  Austria. 
It  has  been  from  the  very  first  very  active  in  procuring  large  exhibits  which  would 
illustrate  the  manufactures,  and  largely  the  raw  products,  from  all  foreign  countries. 
It  has  installed  and  maintained  these  exhibits  without  any  cost  or  compensation  from 
the  countries  furnishing  them.  These  foreign  exhibits  are  a  living  advertisement  of 
materials  which  may  be  imported  into  the  United  States  from  these  countries.  The 
Commercial  Museum  is  anxious  that  all  the  countries  of  the  world  should  be  well 
represented.  It  urges  the  nations,  already  with  large  collections,  to  keep  them  fredi 
with  new  si^plies.  Such  products  are  placed  before  manufacturers  wherever  they 
can  be  used  to  the  advantage  of  the  country  presenting  them. 

While  Pennsylvania  is  the  only  State  supporting  such  a  system  of  education  as 
described,  at  legist  three  other  States  have  considered  the  matter  and  are  likely  to 
follow  somewhat  in  her  footsteps. 

So  far  as  the  educational  collections  are  concerned,  quite  a  number  of  countries^ 
including  Mexico,  Japan,  China,  and  Ai:g*entina  have  asked  for  and  received  these 
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coUectionB  in  order  to  study  them  as  examples  which  they  may  desire  to  follow  out 
waore  or  less  closely  In  their  own  systems  of  school  work. 

One  country,  that  of  Japan,  organized  the  Imperial  Commercial  Museum  at  Tokio 
quite  after  our  methods  more  than  10  years  ago,  and  since  that  time  has  created  some- 
what similar  institutions  in  four  oliier  cities.  Three  other  countries,  including 
Crermany,  have  studied  the  methods  and  b^un  to  take  steps  for  work  along  somewhat 
flimilar  lines.  We  shall  be  glad  always  to  encourage  any  and  every  foreign  or  domestic 
efiEort  to  organize  such  work  as  we  are  attempting  and  will  cooperate  with  such  or- 
ganizations to  the  fullest  extent,  through  the  exchange  of  information. 

The  museum  has  always  answered  with  great  freedom  and  without  charge  all  kinds 
cf  inquiries  coming  from  foreign  governments,  chambers  of  commerce,  or  private 
firms  and  individuals.  It  has  spared  no  pains  in  biingiug  together  foreign  and  Ameri- 
can houses.  It  cordially  invites  viators  of  whatever  interest  or  country  to  make 
headquarters  at  its  buildings. 

While  we  are  primarily  working  in  the  interest  of  the  American  manufacturer  in 
Ills  efforts  to  develop  foreign  business,  we  are  quite  as  zealous  in  protecting  the  for- 
eign merchant  who  comes  to  this  market  to  buy,  and  are  always  ready  to  aid  him  in 
securing  such  information  as  he  may  desire. 

In  summing  up  the  work  of  this  instiiution,  the  principle  tot  which  the  Commercial 
Museum  has  always  stood  in  its  work  from  the  very  beginning  has  been  reciprocity. 
It  has  worked  to  increase  the  trade  of  the  United  States  with  foreign  countries  and 
eqully  to  increase  the  trade  of  foreign  countries  with  the  United  States.  Ships 
must  be  loaded  both  ways  in  healthy  commerce. 


COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION:  EFFORTS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  CITT  BANK 

OF  NEW  TORS. 

By  P.  C.  8CHWEDTMAN. 

Edticatwnal  Director  The  National  City  Bank. 

The  nations  associated  in  the  Fan  American  Congress  have  many  characteristics  in 
common;  they  live  in  the  same  hemisphere,  maintaiQ  the  same  form  of  government, 
and,  comx>ared  with  European  coimtries,  are  still  but  young.  Alike  in  these  respects, 
they  resemble  one  another  also  in  their  requirements,  one  of  which,  a  knowledge  of 
their  respective  commercial  problems,  is  most  essential  for  the  growth  of  a  closer 
friendship  and  a  more  profitable  intercourse.  The  subject  of  commercial  education, 
therefore,  with  special  reference  to  the  needs  of  North,  Central,  and  South  America, 
is  one  of  the  highest  importance  to  every  member  of  this  congress. 

The  guiding  spirits  of  The  National  City  Bank  have  encouraged  commercial  educa- 
tion for  many  years.  The  arguments  which  Mr.  Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  president  of  the 
institution,  advanced  more  than  ten  years  ago  in  favor  of  vocational  training  in 
general,  and  of  scientific  commercial  education  in  particular,  will  go  down  into  history 
as  epoch  making.  His  recommendations  of  that  early  p^od  stand  even  to-day  as  the 
only  sound  foimdation  for  efficient  cooperation  between  the  college  and  the  com- 
mercial office--a  cooperation  without  which  no  system  of  commercial  education  is  of 
any  practical  value.  Either  the  shop  must  be  brought  to  the  school,  or  the  school  to 
the  shop;  theory  and  practice  must  go  hand  in  hand.  Theory  without  practice  be- 
comes tiresome  and  lifeless,  while  practice  without  theory  is  unsound  and  inefficient. 
These  principles  apply  both  to  national  and  international  commerce,  but  I  shall  deal 
more  particularly  with  the  international  side  of  the  question,  because  this  congress  is 
especially  interested  in  that  field. 
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The  enactment  of  The  Federal  reserve  act  enabled  The  National  City  Bank  to  put 
into  operation  some  of  its  preconceived  plans  for  the  promotion  of  international  com- 
merce, and  the  countries  of  Central  and  South  America  were  selected  as  fumiahing  the 
most  desirable  field  for  a  practical  demonstration.  A  careful  and  detailed  analysis  of 
the  problems  confronting  us  in  these  countries  made  it  certain  that  commercial  educa- 
tion of  the  broadest  kind  was  required  for  the  training  of  proper  assistants.  A  better 
understanding  of  the  whole  subject  on  the  part  of  bankers,  manufacturers,  and  mer- 
chants, and  the  education  of  our  legislators  and  of  the  public  in  general,  are  necessary 
for  success  in  international  commerce.  All  the  forces  of  the  nation  must  know  the 
part  they  must  take  in  solving  the  problems  of  international  commerce;  all  the  forces 
of  the  nation  must  act  in  more  perfect  harmony  and  in  closer  cooperation  with  one 
another,  if  we  are  to  succeed. 

Although  The  National  City  Bank  is  a  financial,  not  a  mercantile  or  a  manufacturing, 
institution,  it  recognized  that  successful  international  banking  is  possible  only  when 
closely  related  to  industry  and  commerce.  Moreover,  industry  and  commerce,  as 
represented  by  American  manufacturers  and  merchants,  learned  long  ago  from  prac- 
tical experience  that  success  in  international  trade  is  impossible  without  American 
branch  banks.  We  entered  the  South  American  field  with  such  banks  at  a  period  of 
intense  conmiercial  competition  with  European  nations.  Difi^cult  as  was  our  task  at 
the  beginning,  it  was  soon  made  immeasurably  more  so  by  the  almost  simultaneous 
outbreak  of  the  present  deplorable  war. 

One  of  the  vice  presidents  of  The  National  Cit>'  Bank,  Mr.  William  S.  Kiee,  to- 
gether with  a  large  corps  of  trained  commercial  experts,  has  devoted  more  than  a  year 
and  a  half  to  the  development  of  industrial  and  commercial  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  South  America.  Almost  the  entire  time  and  energy  of  this  corps  of 
workers  have  been  given  to  developing  a  system  of  commercial  education  of  the 
broadest  and  most  practical  kind.  These  educational  efforts  may  be  simimarized  as 
follows: 

(a)  The  best  experts  obtainable  were  sent  to  the  various  Central  and  South  American 
countries  to  make  careful  observations  at  the  different  trade  centers.  As  a  result  these 
investigators  gathered  a  wealth  of  information  upon  many  subjects,  the  most  important 
of  which  were:  The  kind  and  quality  of  import  and  export  products,  the  manner  of 
buying  and  selling,  questions  of  packing  and  shipping,  customs  duties,  and  especially 
credits. 

(6)  This  kind  of  information  is  kept  up  to  date  and  added  to  by  commercial  at- 
tach^ whom  The  National  City  Bank  places  at  each  of  its  branch  banks.  There  are 
six  of  these  at  the  present  time,  located  as  follows:  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina;  Monte- 
video, Uruguay;  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil;  Santos,  Brazil;  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil;  and 
Habana,  Cuba. 

(c)  Special  systems  of  acceptances  and  dollar  credits  were  designed  by  financial 
experts  of  the  bank  for  the  purpose  of  better  meeting  the  needs  of  international  trade 
between  North  and  South  America. 

(d)  Mr.  Vanderlip,  Mr.  Kies,  Mr.  Eldridge,  and  other  important  officials  of  the  bank 
have  devoted  much  of  their  time  to  the  public  expoimding  of  the  importance  of 
international  trade  in  general  and  of  South  American  trade  in  particular. 

(e)  A  special  magazine,  '^The  Americas,"  has  been  established  and  is  being  main- 
tained for  the  purpose  of  promoting  commerce  and  good  will  between  the  nations  of 
America.  This  magazine  is  mailed  monthly,  free  of  charge,  to  the  customers  and 
friends  of  the  bank.  Nine-tenths  of  "The  Americas"  is  devoted  to  commercial 
education,  and  an  important  feature  of  the  publication  is  a  list  of  actual  trade  oppor- 
tunities. 

(J)  Special  classes  have  been  established  and  are  being  maintained  at  The  National 
City  Bank  for  the  purpose  of  educating  additional  foreign  banking  and  trade  experts. 
A  selected  niunber  of  graduates  from  America's  best  universities  is  being  trained  in 
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the  essential  foreign-trade  requirements.  The  class  work  includes  a  study  of  the 
history  of  South  America,  the  customs  of  its  people,  and  a  daily  conversational  study 
of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  languages. 

(jg)  An  employment  office  is  maintained,  where  men  suited  for  foreign  commerce 
and  those  requiring  such  men  are  brought  together. 

(A)  The  foreign  trade  department  of  The  National  City  Bank  serves  as  the  head- 
quarters for  all  the  activities  mentioned.  To  this  headquarters  anyone  interested 
in  any  phase  of  foreign  commerce  can  go  to  obtain  advice  and  assistance.. 

(i)  As  one  of  the  most  important  features  of  international  trade,  credit  information 
rega^ng  Central  and  Soutii  American  merchants  is  carefully  compiled.  All  such 
information  which  any  department  of  the  bank  can  provide  is  given  entirely  free  of 
charge  to  customers  of  the  bank,  and  in  part  is  also  furnished  free  to  noncustomers. 

While  the  whole  educational  campaign  is  more  or  less  a  business  proposition,  the 
thought  of  building  a  monu:ment  of  patriotism  and  of  national  enterprise  is  one  of  the 
strongest  incentives  in  the  minds  of  the  officers  of  The  National  City  Bank  in  this 
whole  endeavor.  The  United  States  is  now  one  of  the  greatest  powers  in  international 
c<unmerce,  and  that  it  may  continue  to  grow  in  impcMtance  until  it  assumes  and  retains 
its  rightful  place  as  commercial  leader  of  the  world,  is  an  ambition  the  attainment  of 
which  is  well  worthy  of  the  sincere  efforts  of  every  patriotic  citizen. 

The  last  18  montiis  have  materially  changed  the  relation  of  all  the  Americas 
to  the  rest  of  the  world.  European  nations  which  heretofore  supplied  Central  and 
South  America  with  money  for  their  development,  and  with  manufactured  products 
for  the  needs  of  their  people,  are  at  present  compelled  to  husband  their  own  resources. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  flow  of  products  of  South  American  field,  forest,  and  mine, 
which  formerly  were  absorbed  or  trafficked  in  by  Europe,  is  stopped  to  a  large  extent. 
A  period  of  commercial  readjustment  is  at  hand. '  The  United  States  of  North  America 
is,  temporarily  at  least,  the  financial  and  commercial  center  of  the  world;  and  if  the 
people  of  North  and  South  America  study  their  lessons  in  commercial  education  well, 
the  United  States  will  from  now  on  supply  most  of  the  gold  and  the  manufactured 
articles  for  Central  and  South  America,  and  in  return  will  consume  or  handle  their 
coffee,  rubber,  hard  wood,  fruit,  cattle,  wheat,  and  minerals. 

Commercial  education  is  required  to  bring  about  this  desirable  end,  and  it  must 
be  more  than  college  training.  We  must  train  many  of  our  best  young  men  for  foreign 
commercial  service.  We  must  be  as  thorough  in  our  training  of  these  men  as  European 
nations  have  been;  the  college  and  the  business  office  must  cooperate  efficiently. 
The  trained  young  men  of  North  America,  after  adequate  preparation,  must  be  willing 
to  make  Central  and  South  America  their  home  for  many  years;  they  must  know  the 
languages  of  the  countries,  and  they  must  go  with  an  open  mind  and  a  broad  spirit. 
There  has  been  a  disposition  in  the  past  on  the  part  of  some  North  Americans  to 
consider  our  ways,  our  wares,  and  our  judgments  superior  to  those  of  the  nations 
they  visit.  We  have  been  a  buying  nation  for  so  long  that  it  is  difficult  for  us  to 
assume  the  right  attitude  of  a  selling  nation.  Our  banking  must  be  developed  as  far 
as  possible  in  accordance  with  the  customs  and  needs  of  South  America;  our  manu- 
focturers  must  learn  to  make  what  is  wanted  and  ordered,  not  what  they  consider  best 
or  what  they  believe  may  be  substituted ;  our  shippois  must  learn  to  pack  and  to  ship 
strictly  in  accordance  with  instructions;  in  foct,  our  whole  Nation  must  be  educated 
to  the  understanding  that  satisfactory  international  commerce  means  give  and  take, 
live  and  let  live.  We  can  not  hope  to  sell  our  manufactured  wares  to  South  America 
unless  we  are  willing  to  funush  a  fair  share  of  the  capital  required  to  develop  South 
Ammca. 

Manufacturers  and  bankers  must  be  educated  to  coop«;ate  toward  that  end.  Our 
legislators  need  to  learn  that  Government  cooperation,  instead  of  opposition,  in  inter- 
national trade  is  a  good  national  policy.  Our  voters  need  to  learn  to  elect  to  public 
office  statesmen  who  are  ambitious  to  build  up  a  united  Nation,  not  politicians  eager 
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only  to  build  up  madiines  for  penoual  gains.  An  the  nations  must  be  educated  to  a 
better  understanding  of  the  sound  principles  that  underlie  equitable  intemationai 
relations.  Efficient  foreign  commerce  demands  an  American  merchant  marine, 
operated  under  laws  which  allow  it  to  compete  with  the  ships  of  other  nations;  it 
requires  tariff  laws  framed  upon  the  difference  in  cost  of  labor  h^re  and  abroad,  and 
^ministered  to  maintain  the  higher  standards  of  living  of  American  workmen.  Our 
manufacturers  and  workmen  must  be  educated  to  a  realization  of  the  importance  of 
lair  dealing  with  each  other  and  with  the  public,  so  that  Bodal  and  industrial  unrest, 
which  have  increased  alarmingly  in  recent  years,  may  be  replaced  by  mutual  con- 
fidence and  good  will.  All  the  people  must  learn  that  differences  and  grievances  can 
be  much  more  readily  adjusted  by  conferences  than  by  hostile  demonstrations.  The 
laws  of  North  and  South  America  need  to  be  carefully  studied  by  experts,  so  that  by 
efficient  combination  public  interest  may  be  furthered. 

We  all  need  to  be  educated  to  a  greater  effort  toward  unanimity  of  purpose  for  the 
attainment  of  objects  needed  by  all.  There  should  be  fewer  distractions  and  less 
loss  of  creative  energy  through  an  inability  to  remain  steadfast  to  principles  for  ccon- 
mon  good.  The  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress  can  become  a  strong  factor  in 
bringing  about  these  ends.  If  the  delegates  assembled  here  will  work  unitedly  and 
practically  for  a  better  imderstanding  of  commercial  relations  between  North  and 
Central  and  South  America,  in  the  directions  outlined  in  this  papw ,  they  will  build 
a  proud  monument  to  Pan  Americanism,  a  monument  which  will  not  only  stand  for 
closer  commercial  relations,  but  for  peace,  happiness,  and  prosperity  to  all  the  nations 
lK>und  together  in  the  Pan  American  Union. 


INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  AND  THE  USES  OF  THE  CINEMATOGRAPH  IN 

PUBUC  INSTRUCTION. 

By  FRANCIS  HOLLEY, 
Fofwnder  and  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Economics. 

I  have  been  requested  by  the  distinguished  director  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
to  address  you  upon  the  object  and  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Economics. 

I  hesitate  to  do;this  because  I  have  been  charged  with  being  its  founder,  and,  to 
4q;>eak  of  one's  own,  partakes  of  immodesty.  However,  acquiescing  reluctantly,  the 
Bureau  of  Commercial  Economics  is  located  in  Washington,  and  is  an  institution 
whid^ shows  by  the  graphic  method  of  motion  pictures  how  things  in  common  use  are 
made  and  produced,  and  from  what  sources  the  raw  material  is  obtained,  and  under 
what  conditions  labor  is  called  upon  to  serve  in  their  production. 

It  is  an  institution  that  has  been  organized  imder  the  general  educational  law;  it 
has  no  capital  stock;  it  is  not  operated  for  profit,  and  has  been  affiliated  with  one 
hundred  and  six  of  the  universities  and  colleges  of  the  country,  including  nearly  all 
of  our  State  universities.  It  shows,  for  instance,  in  motion  pictures,  sheep  ranging 
on  the  foothills  and  on  the  plains  in  both  America  and  in  Australia.  It  shows  the 
care  and  protection  of  these  sheep,  the  treatment  for  disease,  the  dipping  and  washing 
and  shearing,  and  then  it  follows  the  bale  of  wool  to  the  making  of  cloth  and  clothing 
of  every  deecripti(m.  It  shows  the  taking  of  the  hides  and  the  various  processes  of 
tanning;  the  old  method  and  the  new,  and  the  making  of  shoes  and  gloves.  The 
films  then  recur  to  the  flesh  of  the  animal  and  show,  in  motion  pictures,  furnished  by 
the  great  packing  houses,  the  various  processes  of  making  it  fit  for  the  table,  and  the 
final  disposition  of  the  by-products. 

The  cattle  and  hog  industry  is  treated  likewise. 

The  films  show  the  making  of  glassware  of  every  description,  from  sand;  the  making 
of  every  kind  of  pottery  and  china  from  clay;  the  mining  of  gold  and  silver,  copper, 
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tin,  lead,  zinc,  and  coal,  ahowing  and  depicting  clearly  upon  the  screen  the  condi- 
tions under  which  miners  work  many  hundred  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
The  films  show  the  making  of  all  classes  of  linen  garments,  from  the  planting  of  the 
flax,  and  all  sorts  of  cotton  garments  from  the  planting  and  harvesting  of  the  cotton; 
the  raising  of  rice  and  sugar-cane,  and  the  tl'eatment  of  the  sugar-cane  imtil  we  find 
it  on  the  table.  We  show  the  making,  with  motion  pictures,  of  the  usual  silverwa)^ 
with  which  we  come  in  conflict  three  times  a  day,  also  all  classes  of  canned  goods, 
from  the  production  of  the  vegetables  in  the  garden  and  on  the  truck  farms  until 
they  are  prepared  for  our  use  at  the  hearthstone.  We  show  on  the  films  the  cutting 
of  timber  and  follow  each  piece  to  the  making  of  furniture,  and  then  we  tecur  to  such 
not  available  for  that  purpose  and  show  the  making  of  wood  pulp  and  paper.  We 
show  the  harvesting  of  hemp  and  the  making  of  cordage;  the  making  of  lace  and  car- 
pets and  rugs;  the  production  of  oil  cloth  and  linoleum. 

The  films  of  the  bureau  depict  the  making  of  all  classes  of  electrical  equipment, 
from  the  crude  metal  until  we  find  it  in  the  chandeliers  and  on  the  library  table. 
The  films  show  the  production  of  turpentine  and  creosote  and  their  uses.  The  films 
also  ^ow  the  making  of  antitoxines  and  vaccines  and  various  types  of  drugs  and 
medicines  which  are  used  in  every-day  life  in  the  preservation  of  the  public  health. 
The  films  of  the  bureau  include  a  series  showing  the  action  and  reaction  in  chemistry, 
analytical,  industrial  and  commercial,  in  the  making  and  production  of  commercial 
fertilizers  and  dyestuffs,  and  the  like,  and  also  a  complete  series  in  road-building, 
from  the  clearing  of  the  right  of  way  by  the  safe  and  sane  methods  of  dynamite,  and 
with  the  use  of  tractors,  and  then  the  introduction  of  the  asphalt  system,  concrete 
system,  the  tarvia  system,  and  finally,  by  the  old-fashion  turnpike  and  macadam 
system.  It  is  not  the  policy  of  the  bureau  to  express  any  preference  but  simply 
impart  information  showing  all  the  processes  and  let  the  highway  commissioners  and 
public  elect.  The  bureau  is  in  constant  receipt  of  requests  from  city  officials  and 
county  commissioners  for  films  of  good  road-building,  to  the  end  that  they  may 
determine  on  a  bond  issue. 

The  films  disclose  the  method  of  grafting  of  fruit  trees  and  the  budding  of  plants 
and  trees,  and  with  the  microscope  with  a  clock  attachment  and  with  a  motion  picture 
camera,  we  show  the  germination  of  seed  and  plant  life,  from  the  time  it  is  planted 
until  the  flower  or  fruit  is  produced. 

We  show  medical  films  as  well,  depicting  the  grafting  of  a  bone  in  the  1^;  the 
removal  of  a  goiter  on  the  neck;  the  removal  of  the  appendix,  and,  with  the  X-ray, 
the  action  of  the  heart  and  the  lungs,  and  of  the  stomach  and  various  other  functions 
o{  the  human  body,  and  these  films  are  intended  for  the  use  of  medical  societies  and 
in  clinics  of  medical  colleges.  The  medical  films,  however,  are  not  shown  until  they 
have  been  passed  upon  by  an  accredited  medical  society.  The  films  disclose  the 
making  of  saws  from  crude  metal;  the  making  of  edge  tools  of  all  kinds,  even  to  the 
tipping  with  vanadium.  The  films  disclose  the  making  of  armor  plate;  the  pro- 
duction of  structural  steel  and  steel  rails,  from  the  mining  of  the  iron  ore. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  films  which  the  bureau  has  to  display  is  the 
production  of  a  watch,  from  the  crude  metal.  The  films  depict  the  making  of  every 
part  of  a  watch,  including  the  making  of  the  main  spring  and  the  installation  of  every 
part,  and  show  its  functioning  upon  the  screen  complete,  the  making  of  the  dial 
and  baking  it,  and  the  production  of  the  watch  case  and  the  watch  chain,  and  finally 
the  taking  of  time  from  the  stars. 

The  silk  industry  is  clearly  shown,  and  we  see  un4er  the  microscope  the  hatching 
of  the  silk  worm  and  later  his  little  body  busy  with  his  little  task,  making  something 
he  knows  not  of  for  the  adornment  and  gratification  of  our  dear  ones  at  home.  And, 
again,  the  films  depict  the  making  of  the  felt  hat,  commencing  with  the  life  of  the 
beaver  and  the  coney  and  the  nutria  in  their  native  haunts,  and,  at  the  opportime 
time,  the  sacrifice  of  their  little  lives  to  cover  a  nation.    And  we  show  the  making 
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of  varnish  that  we  may  enjoy  the  gloss  of  tomorrow  and  the  making  of  buttons  from 
bones  and  other  things;  the  gathering  of  rubber  and  the  making  of  pens  and  tires, 
and  the  pumping  of  oil,  its  treatment,  transportation,  and  uses.  The  engraving  and 
printing  of  bonds  and  securities  and  the  surveying  and  construction  of  railways  and 
railway  equipment;  the  printing  and  binding  of  books  and  magazines,  and  the  manu- 
facture and  uses  of  fibre  of  all  types;  the  production  of  roofing  material  from  old  rags 
and  the  operation  of  machinery  in  our  city  laundry;  the  care  with  which  milk  is 
obtained  from  the  modem  dairy  and  the  sterilization  and  pasteurization  of  it  as  a 
protection  to  the  public  health  imd  the  production  of  canned  milk  and  other  products 
of  the  dairy,  including  the  creameries. 

In  addition  to  the  industrial  films  which  the  bureau  has  in  circulation,  there  is  a 
vast  quantity  in  the  series  of  travelogues.  We  have  travelogues  on  all  of  the  national 
parks  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  I  will  briefly  outline  one  of  these,  which 
is  entitled  ''Half  around  the  world.'' 

Now,  if  I  may,  I  will  invite  you  to  join  me  in  one  of  our  travelogue  series,  and  we 
will  start  from  Perth  and  Freemantle  in  Australia  and  traverse  the  great  common- 
wealth, reaching  Adelaide,  Brisbane,  Sydney,  and  Melbourne,  and  in  our  trip  visit 
the  coal  mines,  iron  mines,  and  gold  mines  of  that  vast  dominion,  and  see  the  largest 
herds  of  sheep  in  the  world  on  the  foothills  and  plains  of  that  great  southern  island. 
We  will  embark  from  Sydney  enroute  to  America,  stopping  at  the  Fiji  Islands,  where 
we  notice  the  natives  in  their  native  dances,  and  all  of  the  various  industries,  and 
fheir  method  of  Hving,  and  their  method  of  livelihood,  and  see  them  as  they  are  in 
the  natural  state.  We  again  embark  and  find  ourselves  at  Guam,  where  Uncle  Sam 
exercises  jurisdiction,  and  thence  to  Hawaii,  where  we  inspect  the  industries  of  the 
raising  and  canning  of  pineapples  and  grapefruits,  and  all  of  the  various  industries 
from  which  those  good  people  gain  a  livelihood. 

We  will  look  over  the  welfare  work  in  behalf  of  the  unfortunate  lepers  and  see  the 
great  development  which  has  followed  America's  annexation.  We  then  rejoin  our 
ship  and  make  our  way  into  the  beautiful  harbor  of  Victoria,  seeing  as  we  approadi 
the  magnificent  Parliament  buildings  and  the  activities  of  that  typical  foreign  city, 
beyond  which  is  Esquimault,  the  greatest  graving  dock  in  the  world.  We  inspect 
the  mines  and  the  lumber  industries  of  Vancouver  Island,  and  wend  our  way  among 
the  islands  of  Puget  Sound  to  the  mouth  of  the  Frazier  Biver,  where  we  enter  the 
harbor  of  Vancouver.  We  see  in  the  distance  as  we  approach  one  of  the  most  won- 
derful parks  in  the  world,  Stanley  Park,  just  as  God  made  it,  and  on  the  heights 
beyond,  the  residential  city  known  as  Shaunessy  Heights.  We  then  look  over  the 
vast  salmon  cannery  plants  which  line  both  banks  of  the  Frazier  River,  where  the 
larger  per  cent  of  salmon  is  canned  for  American  and  European  use  than  in  any  other 
section  of  the  country.  We  witness  the  great  mills  engaged  in  the  limiber  industry 
and  the  mechanism  and  electrical  appliances  which  make  it  possible  to  handle  those 
vast  redwood  trees. 

We  then  take  the  train  for  800  miles  through  the  beautiful  Rockies,  following  the 
trail  of  the  Frazier  River  to  its  source,  and  then  into  the  beautiful  valley  of  the 
Ulicellewat,  which  we  traverse  until  we  come  to  the  Great  Divide,  where  we  come 
into  the  valley  of  the  Bow  River,  visiting  Field,  Glacier,  Lake  Louise,  and  Banff 
Springs,  and  look  over  into  the  Yoho  Valley  to  see  what  nature  has  done  to  beautify 
that  great  national  park. 

We  coast  down  to  Calgary,  the  capital  of  the  far  middle  west,  where  the  great  marts 
for  the  sale  of  cattle  and  horses  are  operated  by  corporations  with  millions  of  capital. 
As  we  journey  to  the  eastward  we  see  the  great  Bow  River  reclamation  plants,  the 
great  irrigation  dam  which  rounds  up  and  holds  for  future  use  the  outpouring  of  the 
mountains  of  the  eastern  slope.  We  pass  qn  through  Saskatchewan  into  Manitoba, 
where  we  find  the  vast  wheat  areas  and  inspect  the  enormous  railroad  elevators  con- 
taining millions  of  bushels  of  wheat  which  find  their  way  into  the  great  mills  of  Wash- 
bum  and  PiUsbury,  thence  to  the  public  to  feed  a  great  nation. 
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On  reacbing  Winnipeg  we  find  one  of  the  capitals  of  the  great  west,  a  thriving, 
magnificent  dty  engaged  in  all  lines  of  industry,  and  many  of  these  industries  are 
branches  (A  some  of  the  great  American  organizations  which  have  gone  to  Canada  to 
produce  their  wares  in  order  to  save  the  arbitrary  duty  which  is  imposed  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Canadian  industries. 

We  pass  on  into  the  Bainy  Lake  country,  along  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  where  the 
mining  industry  is  carried  on  so  successfully  and  where  vast  quantities  of  iron  and 
copper  feed  our  commonwealth,  and  then  to  Port  Arthur  and  Fort  William,  on  Lake 
Superi(»r,  and  look  over  the  enormous  dockage  and  the  great  elevators  there,  rich 
with  cargo  waiting  to  be  carried  to  an  expectant  public,  and  so  on  into  the  Province 
of  Ontario,  where  the  seeds  of  the  world  are  grown.  Passing  thence  through  the 
Muskoka  Lake  country  into  the  districts  where  iron  is  produced  in  vast  quantities, 
and  then  we  approach  the  capital  of  the  Dominion  and  see  Ottawa  under  the  most 
fovorable  conditions,  including  the  magnificent  Parliament  building  and  Chateau 
Laurier.  Thence  we  hurry  on  to  Montreal,  the  great  commercial  center  of  Canada, 
a|id  inspect  carefully  all  the  vast  industries  and  shipping  of  that  port.  We  view  the 
great  vista  down  the  St.  Lawrence  from  Mount  Eoyal  and  see  that  great  highway  to 
the  sea  dotted  with  shipping  and  commerce,  carrying  the  products  of  ^e  Canadian 
northwest  to  the  fatherland  and  to  the  Far  East,  who  depend  upon  it  for  its  supply  of 
foodstuffs  to  such  an  extent. 

We  cross  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and  traverse  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick 
until  we  reach  Moncton  and  St.  Johns,  where  we  see  the  tide  of  the  Bay  of  Funday 
rise  60  feet  and  witness  the  reversible  fall.  We  then  pass  to  Cape  Breton  Island  and 
aee  the  coal  industry  of  that  little  island  to  the  northeast,  and  at  Cape  Canso  we  watch 
the  relaying  of  land-line  telegrams  to  the  trans-Atlantic  cables.  We  then  cross  to 
Newfoundland  and  inspect  the  cod  fisheries,  the  lumber  industries,  and  the  making 
of  wood  pulp;  and  finally  we  find  ourselves  at  St.  Anthony,  where  Dr.  Grenfell  is 
ministering  to  the  unfortunate  Esquimaux,  while  his  little  wife  is  teaching  the  native 
woman  to  make  artificial  flowers  which  ifere  being  sold  throughout  the  world. 

We  then  go  aboard  the  great  trans-Atlantic  liners,  inspecting  them  from  top  to 
bottom,  from  the  captain's  bridge  to  the  stokehole,  and  finally  find  ourselves  entering 
the  Mersey  and  landing  at  Riverside,  in  Liverpool. 

This  travelogue  is  one  of  a  vast  series  which  the  bureau  has  to  display,  for  in  addi- 
tion to  this  series,  ^e  have  one  from  Prince  Rupert  to  Quebec,  and  all  of  the  trans- 
continental lines,  from  the  Canadian  border  to  the  Mexican  border,  so  that  we  may 
show  to  the  people  who  come  within  the  zone  of  our  activities  all  that  is  worth  knowing 
of  our  great  American  Continent  from  actual  contact  with  the  pictures,  made  with  a 
camera  for  the  sole  purpose  of  imparting  instruction  and  opening  opportunity  and 
developing  initiative  for  the  youth  of  the  land. 

In  our  collection,  which  ia  being  made  for  us  now  by  the  Canadian  Government, 
we  will  be  able  to  show  the  seal  and  fur  industries  along  the  Arctic,  and  the  apple 
industry  of  the  Province  of  Ontario;  and  we  are  in  receipt  of  all  of  the  films  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Australia,  which  have  been  intrusted  to  us  for  use  in  our  crusade 
for  public  instruction. 

We  also  have  the  films  of  the  Republic  of  Bolivia,  and  shall,  within  the  near  future, 
have  those  from  Argentina,  to  put  in  our  collection,  showing  the  trans-Andean  lines 
and  all  of  the  activities  in  stock  raising  in  the  great  pampas  of  Argentina,  and  with 
these  we  shall  be  able  to  compare  the  methods  of  Australia,  the  United  States,  Canada, 
and  the  Argentina,  and  to  hope  that  by  comparison  each  will  learn  how  to  improve 
the  zone  of  his  activities  and  add  to  the  revenue  derived  from  such  activity. 

The  work  of  the  bureau  ia  given  in  the  various  State  universities  with  appropriations 
im)vided  by  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States  to  encourage  extension  work,  and 
these  universities  show  the  films  in  all  of  the  cities  and  towns  of  their  several  States, 
in  their  extension  work,  to  adults  at  night,  and  in  many  instances  in  missions  and 
other  organizations  which  may  be  benefited  by  their  display. 
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The  films  of  the  bureau  are  also  cfcown  on  the  request  of  the  State  library  commis- 
sions  in  public  libraries  of  many  States,  and  they  will  be  shown  on  application  in 
the  museums  of  arts  and  sciences  and  in  the  historical  and  geographic  societies,  and, 
in  fact,  they  will  ever  follow  a  request  to  show  the  work  of  this  bureau  in  every  center 
that  it  is  possible  to  reach. 

The  work  of  the  bureau  is  also  carried  on  before  the  chambers  of  commerce,  boards 
of  trade,  and  commercial  bodies,  and  fraternal  organizations,  and  in  the  summer  time 
they  are  given  in  the  parks  and  playgrounds  of  the  various  cities;  the  experience  in 
Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  and  Pittsburgh,  this  year,  indicates  a  great  interest  by  the 
general  public  in  this  line  of  effort. 

When  the  films  of  the  bureau  are  shown  in  public  parks  and  in  inclement  weather 
in  the  State  armories  or  in  the  public  libraries,  it  is  desirable  to  have  the  cooperation 
of  volunteers  from  the  Boy  Scouts  and  to  instruct  them  that  it  is  their  duty  not  only 
to  seat  the  audience  and  preserve  order,  but  be  able  to  answer  questions  of  the  audi- 
ence about  the  subject  shown  on  the  screen.  This  not  only  develops  initiative  in 
tile  Scouts,  but  makes  them  keen  to  know  the  films  of  American  industries  withofit 
being  conscious  that  they  are  acquiring  information;  they  often  ask  for  rehearsals  in 
order  to  acquire  this  knowledge. 

Many  of  the  larger  industries  are  developing  welfare  work  for  their  employees  and 
their  families  in  recreation  groimds  and  forums.  In  many  instances  thousands  are 
given  these  benefits,  and  the  number  is  constantly  on  the  increase.  They  provide 
auditoriums  and  motion-picture  machines  and  operators  that  their  people  may  have 
the  privilege  of  seeing  the  films  of  the  bureau. 

The  bureau  has  offered  its  services  to  Secretary  Garrison  and  Secretary  Daniels  to 
display  films  of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  to  a  million  people  a  month  in  an 
effort  to  encourage  recruiting  in  defense  of  the  Nation,  but  insists  that  such  films  shall 
be  in  all  things  truthful  and  show  every  phase  of  Army  and  Navy  life,  the  drudgery 
as  well  as  the  pleasures,  so  that  all  may  see  and  know  all  conditions,  thus  qualifying 
them  to  elect. 

The  bureau  is  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  parents  will  consent  to  enlistment  if  they 
are  convinced  that  welfare  and  educational  work  is  engaged  in.  To  that  end  the 
bureau  will  supply  at  all  Army  posts  and  upon  shipboard  films  in  series  of  related 
subjects  as  complete  in  their  msJke-up  as  those  to-day  given  in  the  great  American 
universities  as  a  required  course  to  the  students  fortunate  enough  to  afford  collegiate 
training. 

One  of  the  centers  which  appeals  most  to  the  bureau  is  its  work  among  the  very 
poor,  among  those  who  are  deprived  of  all  that  seems  to  be  dear  in  life,  and  whose 
life  seems  to  be  hopeless,  so  far  as  anything  of  interest  is  concerned. 

We  seek  to  give  our  films  to  these  people  at  every  opportunity,  and  in  all  institu- 
tions where  they  are  gathered,  and  in  the  convalescent  wards  of  the  great  hospitals 
of  the  country  and  in  the  prisons  where  we  have  been  giving  our  films  every  week 
for  over  a  year. 

We  also  give  our  films  in  the  east-side  sections  in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  the  con- 
gested sections  where  the  sweatshops  prevail,  where  people  work  under  the  most 
unwholesome  conditions,  and  in  these  centers  we  show  films  of  the  making  of  the  sapoie 
line  of  garments  that  they  are  engaged  in  producing,  and  in  institutions  where  wel- 
fare work  is  given,  where  light  and  heat  prevail,  where  ventilation  and  sanitary  con- 
ditions are  taken  into  account.  By  the  display  of  these  pictures  in  those  centers,  we 
have  forced  the  manufacturers  either  to  allow  these  people  to  desert  and  go  to  new 
fields  of  effort  more  congenial  and  more  satisfying  or  else  they  are  required  to  enlarge 
their  area  of  space  and  introduce  ventilation  and  light  where  darkness  has  hitherto 
been  prevalent. 

No  film  is  shown  for  money.  If  it  is  clearly  educational,  divested  of  all  advertising, 
and  shows  a  process,  it  will  be  displayed  free  of  expense  to  the  producer.  It,  however, 
carries  a  credit  line,  simply  giving  the  name  of  the  donor. 
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Xo  Glm  is  shown  where  any  admission  charge  is  made  to  the  public.  It  must  be 
as  free  as  the  air  we  breathe,  that  all  may  see  and  learn  through  the  medium  of  motion 
pictures  how  the  things  that  they  meet  in  everyday  life  are  made,  and  under  what 
conditions  labor  works  and  serves  in  their  production. 

The  bureau  is  conducting  at  this  time  an  exhaustive  investigation  as  to  the  effect 
of  motion  pictures  upon  the  eyes  for  the  purpose  of  determining  if  there  is  any  im- 
pairment of  sight  and  the  nature  of  it  if  any. 

Many  films  are  offered  which  the  bureau  will  not  display.  The  bureau  will  under 
no  circumstances  show  any  film  of  an  industry  where  due  consideration  is  not  clearly 
shown  to  employees  or  where  children  are  employed  under  oppressive  and  unwhole- 
some conditions.  The  bureau  will  under  no  circumstances  show  a  film  or  production 
of  foodstuffs  wkere  the  pure-food  laws  aie  not  strictly  complied  with,  or  where  any 
chemicals  or  other  injurious  drugs  are  used  which  may  be  deleterious  to  the  public 
health.  The  bureau  does  not  display  any  fihn  dealing  with  the  production  of  liquor 
or  intoxicants  of  any  nature,  nor  does  it  show  any  film  of  the  making  of  cigarettes  or 
the  products  of  tobacco.  It  will  illustrate  only  the  raising  of  tobacco  as  one  of  the 
staple  products  of  the  Nation.  No  films  will  be  shown  of  the  actual  taking  of  life  of 
any  domestic  animal,  either  for  scientific  research  or  for  foodstuffs.  The  subjects, 
however,  are  fully  covered  with  this  exception.  No  film  will  be  displayed  which  is 
untruthful  or  misleading,  or  which  awakens  hope  of  opportunity  where  none  exists. 
The  work  of  the  bureau  is  perpetuated  through  the  election  of  its  directing  offices  by 
an  advisory  council  composed  of  college  presidents  mkI  men  of  international  distinc- 
tmi  in  aciemce  and  letters.  The  bureau  is  maintained  tiuough  contributions  and 
annuities.  Contributions  are  invariably  voluntary,  and  no  one  is  authorized  to  solicit 
the  same.  The  surplus  funds  of  the  bureau  will  be  used  in  the  production  of  welfare 
films,  first  aid  to  the  injured,  including  the  resuscitation  of  the  drowning  and  the 
emergency  methods  of  rescue  of  imprisoned  miners,  and  the  awakening  and  develop- 
ment of  civic  pride  and  patriotic  American  citizenship. 

At  no  distant  date  we  shall  be  called  upon  to  extend  the  hands  of  friendship  and 
fellowship  to  oux  unfortunate  brothers  and  sisters  of  other  lands,  those  bereft  of  dear 
ones  in  the  great  warhre  now  in  progress  in  continental  Europe — those  unfortunates 
who  will  be  tax-ridden  to  the  point  of  destruction  and  desperation  and  will  seek  a  home 
in  this  land  of  plenty  and  under  our  flag  of  freedom  and  liberty. 

The  Bweau  of  Commercial  Economics  will  greet  them  at  the  threshold  and  lead  them 
to  homes  of  opportunity  showing  then  in  motion  pictures,  fifans  of  the  great  American 
industciee  and  tha  care  and  welfare  work  so  manifestly  ai^tfurent  in  so  many  of  our 
workshops.  This,  to  those  who  seek  employment  in  the  industrial  world;  and  then 
again,  with  films  of  agriculture  we  shall  lead  back  to  the  land  those  who  have  tilled 
the  soil  under  other  flags  and  know  no  other  means  or  methods  of  Kvelihood.  To 
tbem  we  sfaaD  riiew  aU  the  opportunities  awaitiog  derelopmont  in  every  State  in  tlie 
UttiMi  and  undei  every  clifnatie  condition. 

The  bureau  has  in  the  process  of  the  making  a  series  of  pictures  showing  what  it 
means  to  be  a  citizen  of  this  grand  Republic;  what  responsibility  is  imposed  upon  the 
citizen,  and  what  obligations  he  has  assumed  in  coming  to  the  new  home  of  his  adop- 
tion; why  he  votes,  and  whom  he  votes  for,  and  what  the  man  does  whom  he  elects, 
and  how  kis  acts  affect  him  in  his  everyday  life. 

The  films  will  convince  him  of  the  sacredness  of  the  ballot  and  the  sanctity  of  the 
right  of  suffrage. 

Our  adopted  cousins  will  have  no  time  to  study  our  language  or  read  our  history 
in  his  desperate  effort  to  protect  and  nourish  his  own.  We  must  teach  him  in  the 
umvemd  language  what  it  aO  means  to  him,  and  must  guard  and  ever  protect  hb  line 
of  yisioQ  in  correct  and  w^lesome  thought  and  action. 

Adjournment. 


GENERAL  SESSION  OF   SECTION  IV. 

New  WnxABD  Hotel, 
Wednesday  morning^  January  6, 1916. 

Chairmen,  Philander  P.  Claxton  and  Ernesto  Nelson. 

The  session  was  called  to  order  at  9.30  o'clock  by  Chairman 
Claxton. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  state  that  in  making  up  the  preliminary 
program  of  Section  IV  of  this  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress  I 
prepared  a  list  of  questions  which  were  intended  to  have  a  meaning 
for  all  of  the  American  Republics.  Certain  conditions  exist  in  all 
of  the  Republics — certain  common  ideals  and  aspirations.  I  tried 
to  outline  some  of  these  in  a  very  brief  address  at  the  first  meeting  of 
this  section  on  Tuesday  of  last  week.  I  said  then  that  we  were  all 
new  countries — our  population  made  up  of  peoples  largely  from 
Europe  that  have  come  to  these  various  coimtries  as  immigrants, 
finding  here  a  new  home.  We  all  have  very  large  resources  of  field 
and  forest,  of  mines  and  water  power.  We  are  all  Republics  with 
democratic  forms  of  government,  with  democratic  ideals  and  society, 
and  are  becoming  ever  more  democratic.  All  of  us  are  inspired,  as 
youth  always  is  when  it  is  worth  while,  with  hope  and  with  the  idea 
that  we  have  a  mission  in  the  world,  something  to  teach  the  whole 
world.  Certain  responsibilities  rest  upon  us,  and  I  believe  that  we 
now,  as  never  before  in  our  history,  are  feeling  that  we  have  a  mission 
to  accomplish.  The  things  that  are  taking  place  in  Europe  have 
brought  this  to  our  consciousness  clearly  as  never  before.  Now 
then,  with  these  things  in  view.  Dr.  Swiggett,  Dr.  Capen,  and  I  tried 
to  formulate  some  questions  that  we  thought  would  be  of  interest, 
and  a  discussion  of  which  would  be  helpful  to  us  all  These  ques- 
tions were  submitted  to  the  proper  authorities  in  the  various  Repub- 
lics, and  a  large  number  of  papers  upon  these  topics  have  been  sub- 
mitted. 

I  find  on  consulting  the  program  that  our  first  paper  is  by  Dr. 
Dario  E.  Salas,  of  Chile,  and  has  for  title  "To  what  extent  should  ele- 
mentary education  be  supported  by  local  taxation,  and  to  what  extent 
by  State  taxation  t  What  should  be  the  determining  factors  in  the 
distribution  of  support?" 
166 
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ALGUNAS  DEFICIENCIAS  DE  LA  EDUCACION  POPULAR  EN  LA  AMfiRICA 

LATINA. 

Por  DARtO  E.  SALAS, 

Profe90T  del  Instituto  Pedagdgico  de  la  Univertidad  de  Chile. 

I.  PR0BLEMA8. 

Los  sistemas  de  educacidn  vigentes  en  los  pafsee  de  Hispano  America  no  responden 
oino  en  forma  muy  incompleta  a  las  necesidades  de  la  colectividad  que  las  sostiene. 
Entre  las  deficiencias  que  en  ellos  puede  observarse,  existen  dos  fundamentalee:  En 
primer  lugar,  no  aJcanzan  a  servir  sino  a  ima  parte  reducida  de  la  poblaci6n  que  ha 
menester  ensefLanza,  y  en  seguida,  omiten  una  serie  de  actividades  de  enorme  tras- 
cendencia  social,  relacionadas  con  el  perfeccionamiento  cultural  y  t^nico  del  ado- 
iescente  y  del  adulto.  Los  medios  de  Uenar  esos  dos  grandes  vacfos  constituyen  el 
asunto  de  este  trabajo. 

(1)  El  tuhUio  oTud/abeto, — ^A  pesar  de  la  atenci6n  constante  que  los  Gobiemos 
hispano-americanos  dedican  al  problema  de  la  educaci6n  popular,  y  de  que  algunos 
de  ellos  ban  ll^;ado  aun  a  dictar  leyes  de  instrucci6n  primaria  obllgatoria,  la  es- 
tadlstica  del  analfabetismo  en  la  seccidn  latina  de  este  continente  nos  aterra  todavfa 
con  cifras  que  fluctiian,  segdn  los  pafses,  entre  un  ochenta  y  un  cuarenta  por  clento 
de  la  poblaci6n  total.  Las  consecuencias  de  una  situacidn  como  ^ta,  son  a  la  ves 
dolorosas  y  evidentes. 

Desde  el  punto  de  vista  politico,  la  igualdad  de  oportunidad,  o  no  existe  o  no  puede 
hablarse  de  ella  sino  con  referenda  a  una  porci6n  muy  limitada  de  los  habitantes. 
La  masa  de  la  poblaci6n  se  encuentra  en  la  imposibilidad  de  aprovechar  las  ventajas 
del  r^men  democrdtico,  y  carece  del  instrumento  esencial  para  incorporarse  a  la 
vida  cf vica — el  sufragio — o,  si  lo  tiene,  se  halla  Incapacitada  para  emplearlo  en  forma 
inteligente.  El  Gobiemo  y,  por  lo  tanto,  la  suerte  de  cada  pais,  quedan  asi  en  manos 
de  unoe  pocos,  que,  representantes  en  realidad  de  la  opinion  y  de  las  aspiraciones  de 
un  gnxpo — el  letrado — pueden  no  atender  a  las  necesidades  e  intereses  de  la  mayoria. 

Desde  el  punto  de  vista  social,  la  ignorancia  de  las  masas  da  origen  a  profundas 
diferencias  de  closes  y  a  una  situaci6n  de  semiservidumbre  del  analfabeto  con  respecto 
a  la  poblaci6n  ilustrada.  No  es  sino  a  la  ignorancia  tambi^,  a  lo  que  deben  atri- 
buirse  las  bajas  normas  de  vida  que  dominan  en  nuestro  pueblo,  asi  como  su  falta  de 
faibitoe  econ6micos  e  higi^nicos  y  el  cortejo  de  males  que  de  esas  condiciones  se 
derivan.  El  alcoholismo  y  otros  vicios  contra  los  cuales  se  lucba  en  las  Republicas 
latinoamericanas,  son  finalmente — excusado  es  decirlo — resultado  de  la  ignorancia, 
y  en  especial  de  la  incapacidad  en  que  ella  coloca  al  individuo  para  apreciar  las 
formas  elevadas  del  placer,  conden^dolo  asi  a  buscarlo  en  sus  aspectos  groseros  y 
defectuosos. 

El  desconocimiento,  adem^,  de  las  artes  elementales  por  parte  de  los  que  ban  de 
vivir  del  trabajo  de  sus  manos,  y  la  consiguiente  inhabilidad  de  los  mismos  para 
adquirir  una  adecuada  preparaci6n  t^cnica,  no  s61o  condenan  a  esta  porci6n  no  f  avore- 
dda  de  la  sodedad  a  vegetar  en  la  miseria  o  en  ocupaciones  desprovistas  de  hori- 
zontes,  arrebatdndole  oportunidades  de  perfecdonarse  en  ofidoe  que  le  ofrezcan  por- 
venir,  sino  que  repercuten  hondamente  en  la  vida  econ6mica  de  la  colectividad  en 
genend.  Pues  hoy,  que  las  faenas  industriales,  con  el  perfecdonamiento  constante 
de  la  maquinaria  y  las  aplicadones  cada  vez  m^  numerosas  de  la  ciencia,  se  hallan 
sujetas  a  continue  cambio,  la  necesidad  de  obreros  expertos  es  mis  sentida  adn  que 
en  el  pasado.  Sin  ellos,  podri  im  pais  seguir  siendo  el  duefio,  el  productor  exclusivo, 
si  se  qulere,  de  la  materia  prima,  y  continuar,  sin  embargo,  por  un  tiempo  indefinido, 
con  sus  industrias  en  estado  incipiente  o  en  calidad  de  tributario  del  extranjero,  sea 
por  el  artefacto  o  por  la  mano  hdbil. 
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Desde  el  piinto  de  vuta  moral,  por  tiltimoi  si  las  consecuencias  de  la  Bitiiaci6n 
revelada  por  las  cifras  del  analfabetdsmo  no  son  todavla  deeastrosas,  lo  serin,  sin 
duda,  en  el  futuro,  a  menos  que  una  educaci6n  adecuada  interponga  sus  influjos. 
Porque  es  fdcil  ver  que  las  fuerzas  tradicionales  de  moralldad  y  disciplina — ^la  f amilia 
y  la  iglesia — empiezan,  como  en  todas  partes,  a  perder,  tambi^n  entre  nosotroe,  gu 
eficacia.  La  instrucci6n  del  adulto  analfabeto  es  pues,  indispensable  hoy  dla  en 
Hlspano  America,  no  s61o  para  adaptar  a  aqu^l  a  las  exigencias  intelectuales  y  a  las 
condiciones  econ6mLcas  de  la  civilizacidn  modema,  sine  tambi^n  para  sustituir  la 
acci6n  de  aquellas  fuerzas  dando  al  individuo  normas  elevadas  de  conducta  y  deea- 
nollando  en  61  la  voluntad  y  el  hdbito  de  proceder  en  conformidad  a  ellas. 

(2)  El  adulto  semiletrado. — No  muy  superior  a  la  condici6n  del  totalmente  analfabeto 
es,  en  nuestros  pueblos  hispano-americanos,  la  del  adulto  que  concurri6  a  una  eecuela 
en  su  nlfiez,  durante  un  perfodo  de  uno  o  dos  afLos  y  cuyo  fndice  de  cultura  no  es  hoy 
otro  que  su  finna  estampada  en  algdn  registro  electoral.  Esta  clase,  que  constituye 
un  tanto  por  ciento  crecidfsimo  de  la  porci6n  "letrada"  de  cada  pais,  no  sabe  en 
realidad  leer,  ya  que  es  generalmente  incapaz  de  aprovecharse  de  la  lectura  para 
extender  el  campo  de  sus  conocimientos.  Y,  por  otra  parte,  si  la  escuela  puso  alguna 
vez  el  libro  en  sus  manos,  nunca  supo  ni  pudo  darle  una  noci6n  correcta  de  sus  deberes 
cfvicos,  ni  ensefiarle  a  vivir,  ni  prepararle  para  la  eficiencia  econ6mica. 

Desde  el  punto  de  vista  politico,  sobre  todo,  los  individuos  de  este  grupo  repre- 
sentan  un  peligro,  si  se  quiere  mds  grave  que  el  de  los  totalmente  ignorantes.  Pues, 
al  paso  que  ^tos  tUtimos  no  tienen  medio  alguno  legal  de  influir  en  el  Gobiemo, 
aqu^llos,  en  posesi6n  de  un  arma,  el  voto,  que  ni  aprecian  ni  saben  emplear — ^y  de  la 
cual,  por  lo  demis  no  slempre  estin  en  situaci6n  de  disponer  libremente — pueden 
contribufr  en  forma  positiva  a  perpetuar  r^menes  antidemocrdticos,  vendiendo  stts 
conciencias,  o,  dando  oido  a  pr^dicas  dafiinas,  fortalecer  tendencias  cfontrarias  al 
interns  colectivo  y  a  la  ordenada  evoluci6n  de  las  instituciones  sociales. 

(3)  El  odolescente. — Problema  tan  grave  como  el  que  presentan  los  analfabetos  y 
semianalfabetos  adultos,  ofrece  al  educador  en  la  America  Latina  el  considerable 
ndmero  de  j6venes  que,  obligados  por  la  precaria  situacidn  de  sus  familias,  abandonan 
la  escuela  a  los  13  o  14  afios,  para  salir,  reclutas  aiin  de  la  vida,  a  ganarse  el  pan  sin  el 
auxilio  ajeno. 

Los  programas  de  ensefianza  primaria,  adaptados  por  lo  comt!in  a  servir  fines  mera« 
mente  culturales— ya  que  a  menudo  las  eecuelas  aparecen  fuera  de  contacto  con  las 
necesidades  de  la  sociedad  actual  y  sirviendo  ideales  de  otra  6pocar— no  ban  podido 
preparar  a  esa  juventud  para  afrontar  con  buen  6xito  sus  nuevas  responsabilidades. 
PUtos  de  preparaci6n  tunica,  y  de  lo  que  ella  intelectual  y  moralmente  significa, 
esos  j6venes  no  pueden  aspirar  sino  a  ocupaciones  fdciles,  sin  expectativas,  sin  posi- 
bilidades  de  perfeccionamiento.  Y  no  esti  ahf  el  tinico  mal.  La  6poca  en  que  esta 
porci6n  de  nuestros  conciudadanos  se  sustrae  a  la  acci6n  educadora  coincide  en  forma 
predsa  con  un  perfodo  en  que  esa  acci6n  es  particularmente  eficaz  y  necesaiia. 
Porque,  por  un  lado,  y  a  causa  de  la  creciente  madurez  del  sujeto  y  sobre  todo  de  los 
intereses  que  en  esa  edad  se  desarrollan,  es  ^sta  la  6poca  mis  adecuada  para  el  cultivo 
de  ideales  sociales,  para  hacer  comprender  las  relaciones  que  ligan  entre  sf  a-los 
hombres  y  mostrar  c6mo  la  felicidad  individual,  se  liga  en  t!iltimo  t^rmino  y  en  forma 
indisoluble,  al  bienestar  colectivo.  Y  por  otra  parte,  esta  edad  del  segundo  naci- 
miento  que  Uamd  Rousseau,  edad  tormentosa  en  que  el  hombre  es  naturalmente 
reacio  a  la  disciplina  y  se  halla  mis  que  nunca  expuesto  a  las  seducciones  de  la  vida 
ficil,  ha  menester,  mis  que  cualquiera  otra,  de  una  dellcada  dlrecci6n  moral. 

(4)  La  mujer. — ^Las  deficiencias  de  la  educaci6n  popular  que  acaban  de  anotarse, 
adquieren  particular  gravedad  en  cuanto  afectan  a  la  mitad  f^n^iina  de  nuestra 
poblaci6n.  La  mortalidad  infantil  y  la  natalidad  iiegftima  con  sus  deeesperantos 
porcentajes;  la  mala  crianza  de  los  hijos;  las  plagas  de  orden  moral  que  azotaa  lasti- 
mosamente  a  la  nifiez;  el  desaseo  y  la  misma  misma,  la  supersticiiki  que  alcansa  a 
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veces  hasta  sua  lormas  m^  groseras;  todo  eso  tiene  origen,  paicialmente  al  menos,  en 
la  falta  de  preparacidn  de  la  mujer  de  nuestro  pueblo  para  su  funci6n  social.  En- 
sefiarle  el  arte  de  criar  hijos  y  educarlos,  el  arte  de  cuidar  y  embellecer  el  hogar  y  el 
arte  de  la  economla;  trabajar  por  su  independencia  intelectual,  y  habilitarla  para, 
ganarse  la  vida  en  ocupacionee  honradas:  he  ahf,  pues,  necesidades  cuya  satisfacci6n 
reviste  caracteres  de  inmediata  uigencia. 

n.  soLuaoNES, 

Basta  el  simple  enunciado  de  tales  problemas  para  sentir  que  ellos  merecen  nuestra 
atencidn  preferente;  pues  seria  diilcil  encontrar  algiln  otro  cuya  trascendencia  social 
y  moral  fuera  m^  profunda  u  otro  que  m^  hondamente  repercutiera  en  nuestra  vida 
econ6mica  y  poUtica.    Preocup^onos,  pues,  de  resolverlos. 

La  experiencia  de  Europa  y  Estados  Unidos,  demasiado  conocida  de  los  miembroa 
de  esta  seccldn  del  Congreso,  para  que  sea  necesario  referirse  explfcitamente  a  ella 
en  el  curso  de  nuestro  eetudio,  nos  aliviard  considerablemente  la  taiea. 

(1)  Escueka  de  imtruccidn  primaria  para  adtUtos. — Conocida  es  la  8oluci6n  que  se 
procura  dar  en  todaa  partes  al  problema  del  analfabetismo  en  lo  que  se  refiere  a  la 
poblaci6n  adulta.  Escuelas  especiales  de  instruccidn  primaria  dominicales  y  noc- 
tumas,  anexas  a  las  regulares  y  sostenidafl  por  el  Gobierno  central  o  el  local  y  por 
instituciones  privadafi,  son  el  medio  a  que  generalmente  se  recurre.  Como  estas 
escuelas  no  Biempre  dan  los  resultadoq^que  de  ellas  se  espera,  cabe  discutir  su  cardcter, 
a  fin  de  llegar,  si  es  posible,  a  determinar  las  condiciones  en  que  debe  establec^elas 
para  asegurar  su  buen  ^xito. 

La  primera  y  m£s  grave  dificultad  con  que  se  tropieza  en  la  ensefianza  de  adultos — 
aparte,  es  claro,  de  la  falta  de  escuelas  suficientes — es  la  desidia  del  analfabeto  mismo, 
desidia  que  se  traduce  en  matriculas  escasas  y  asistenciaa  en  extreme  irregulares. 
Para  remediar  este  inconveniente — y  ya  que  no  puede  pensaree  en  la  compulsi6n, 
donde  68ta  ni  siquiera  existe  para  el  nifLo — precisa,  en  primer  lugar,  a  nuestro  julcio, 
obtener  la  cooperaci6n  de  los  patrones,  haci^ndoles  comprender  por  todos  los  medios, 
cosa  no  siempre  f^il,  que  la  educaci6n  de  sus  obreros  y  empleados  es  de  inters 
dlrecto  para  ellos  y  redunda  en  su  proplo  beneficio.  Como  una  prueba  de  la  eficacia 
de  este  concurso  puede  citarse,  entre  muchas  otros  que  sin  duda  ofrecerin  los  demds 
paises  de  la  America  Latina,  el  caso  de  la  ciudad  de  Concepci6n,  en  Chile.  Se  ha 
logrado  allf  congtituir,  mediante  los  esfuenos  de  las  autoridades  locales,  una  Llga  Pro- 
Infltracci6n  Obreca,  formada  por  los  duefios  de  f&bricas  y  talleres,  y  cuyo  principal 
objeto  ee  estimular  por  diversos  medios,  aumento  de  salario  y  otros,  la  asistencia  de 
loe  obreroB  a  las  escuelas  de  adultos  que  sostiene  el  municipio.  Como  resultado  del 
trabajo  de  esta  liga,  Concepci6n  tiene  hoy  dfa,  no  s61o  las  mejores  escuelas  noctumaB 
comunales  de  Chile,  sine  tambidn  las  mis  concurridas. 

La  matricula  escasa  y  la  asistencia  irregular  hallan  tambi^n  origen  en  el  hecho  de 
que  eetas  escuelas  funcionen  por  lo  general  b61o  en  la  noche.  Cuando  se  piensa  en 
que,  despu^  de  un  dia  de  trabajo,  cualquiera  necesita  hacer  esfuerzos  considerableB 
aun  para  mantenmne  despierto,  es  fdcil  comprender  que  el  obrero  rehuya  natural* 
mente,  a  esas  horas,  una  tarea  que  le  obliga  a  concentrar  su  atenci6n  y  que,  a  pesar 
del  intet^  remoto  o  inmediato  que  en  4Ua  pueda  encontrarse,  demanda,  sobre  todo 
81  no  ee  esti  acostumbiado  a  esa  especie  de  traba|o,  un  gasto  casi  extraordinario  de 
enei^.  Otro  remedio,  pues,  que  puede  sugerirse  paia  dar  m^  eficacia  y  extension 
a  la  obra  de  las  eecu^as  de  adultos,  es  transformarlas  de  noctumas  en  vespertinas. 
Para  esto,  es  claro,  la  cooperaci^n  y  buena  voluntad  de  los  patrones  se  hace,  una  vea 
m^,  indispeDsable. 

Pero  la  causa  m&s  fundamental  de  la  irregularidad  en  la  asistencia,  de  lo  limitado 
de  la  matrknila  y  en  general  de  la  ineficacia  de  la  ensefianza  de  adultos,  reside,  a 
nuestro  juicio,  en  las  escuelas  mismas,  en  su  oiganizaci6n  en  sus  planes  y  matniae  de 
estodios,  en  ms  m^todos. 
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El  error  que  en  estos  diversos  aspectos  se  comete  es  un  error  de  adaptaci6n.  Porque 
Id  que  falta  en  esas  eecuelas,  sobre  todo,  es  el  ajustamlento  de  sua  actividades  educa- 
doras  a  las  caracteristicas  mentales,  a  Ids  intereses  y  a  las  necesidades  del  hombre  ya 
formado.  Ese  ajustamlento  constituye  en  realidad  su  norma,  su  principio  esencial, 
y  es  a  61,  por  lo  tanto,  a  lo  que  debemos  referimos  si  queremos  determinar  las  condi- 
clones  que  ellas  ban  de  satisfacer  para  realizar  cumplidamente  su  prop6sito.  En- 
say  emos  esta  determinaci6n. 

£n  primer  lugar,  es  evidente  que  tal  adaptaci6n  resulta  imposible  cuando  concurren 
a  una  misma  clase  los  adultoe  y  los  nifLos.  La  Beparaci6n  se  impone;  la  escuela  de 
adultos  ha  de  destinarse  exclusivamente  a  los  adultoe.  La  disciplina,  en  seguida, 
no  puede  basarse — aceptada  aquella  norma — sino  en  el  sentimiento  del  honor,  en  la 
confianza,  en  la  responsabilidad  propitt  del  educando,  en  el  respeto  a  su  personalidad 
y  en  la  8anci6n  social.  Otros  recursos,  que  pueden  tener  buen  6xito  tratdndoee  de 
nifios,  resultarlan  ineficaces  aplicados  al  adulto.  De  igual  modo,  las  materias  de 
estudio,  no  podrin  elegirse  sino  tomando  en  cuenta  sobre  todo  su  utilidad  mds  o  menos 
directa  e  immediata,  y  los  m^todos,  en  conformidad  al  mismo  principio  y  atendida 
la  amplia  base  de  apercepci6n  de  que  en  este  caso  dispone  el  discfpulo,  deber^  ser 
r&pidos — tanto  como  sea  compatible  con  la  solidez  de  lo  aprendido — ^y  cefLirse,  m4B 
adn  que  en  la  escuela  para  nifios,  a  la  regla  esencial  de  que  toda  ensefianza  ha  de 
relacionarse  con  la  experiencia  del  educando,  nacer  de  alguna  necesidad  suya,  de 
alguno  de  sus  intereses.  Las  diferencias  que  en  cuanto  a  la  preparaci6n  y  a  la  capa- 
cidad  existen  entre  los  alumnos,  aconsejan,  ademiifl,  que  especialmente  en  la  t6cnica 
de  las  artes  instnunentales — lectura  y  escritura — el  trabajo  se  realice  en  forma  indi- 
vidual, a  fin  de  evitar  que  se  produzcan  el  desaliento  en  los  menos  fevorecidos  y  el 
tedio  en  los  otros.  Finalmente,  en  lo  que  respecta  a  la  organizaci6n,  el  ajustamineto 
a  las  circunstancias  del  educando  exige  que  la  escuela  reproduzca  en  lo  poeible  la 
vida  real,  de  modo  que  en  ella  se  ejerciten  actividades  semejantes  a  la  de  ^ta,  que 
nazcan  parecidas  instituciones,  que  obren  iguales  estfmulos  y  que  el  buen  6xito  o  el 
fracaso  sean  determinados  por  los  mismos  factores  que  en  la  vida  real  los  condidonan. 

Consideremos  m&s  de  cerca  algunos  de  estos  pimtos,  en  especial  el  relative  a  las 
materias  de  ensenanza. 

Por  cierto,  la  primera  tarea,  la  fundamental,  en  las  escuelas  de  adultos,  consiste 
en  ensefiar  a  leer  y  a  escribir,  como  quiera  que  estas  artes  constituyen  instrumentos 
esenciales  de  adquisici6n  intelectual.  Pero  la  lectura  y  la  escritura  no  son  atractivoe 
fiuficientes  para  el  obrero,  ni  la  escuela,  por  su  parte,  llenarfa  con  eso  86I0  su  misidn. 
Hay  otros  ramos  que  tambi6n  responden  a  los  intereses  del  alumno,  que  le  son  dtiles 
y  de  los  cuales  puede  la  escuela  sacar  partido  considerable  para  la  realizaci6n  de 
los  fines  sociales  y  morales  que  persigue.  Tales  son,  jwr  ejemplo,  la  aritm^tica  y 
el  dibujo,  ambos  especializados,  si  es  posible,  en  la  direcci6n  indicada  por  la  ocupacidn 
del  educando.  TaJ  es  tambi6n  la  geografia  nacional,  estudiada  principalmente  en 
sus  aspectos  econ6micos,  y  tal  es  iguabnente  la  redacci6n,  sobre  todo  en  forma  de 
eencillos  ejercicios  de  correspondencia  familiar  y  comercial .  Pero  el  ramo  interesante, 
titil  y  educador  por  excelencia,  en  las  escuelas  de  adultos,  es  la  higiene.  Pu^ese, 
sin  temor,  asegurar  que  no  es  tanto  el  porcentaje  de  le  trades  lo  que  da  el  indice  de 
la  civilizaci6n  de  un  pueblo,  como  el  grade  en  que  los  h&bitos  higi^nicos — fruto,  como 
toda  civillzaci6n,  de  un  esfuerzo,  de  una  lucha  contra  la  naturaleza — ban  alcanzado 
a  generalizarse  en  61  y  a  hacerse  permanentes. 

Inculcar  h&bitos  higi^nicos  y  enseflar  higiene  no  s6]o  significa,  pues,  prolongar  la 
vida  de  la  generaci6n  actual  y  obtener  futuras  generaciones  m&s  sanas  y  eficientes, 
sino  que  significa  tambi^n  civilizar,  elevar  al  hombre  sobre  el  nivel  del  bruto.  Y 
euperfluo  es  agregarlo,  significa,  adem&s,  moralizar.  Porque,  si  la  pr&ctica  del  aseo 
no9  ''aproxima  a  la  santidad,''  el  conocimiento  objetivo  que  en  esta  ensefianza  se  d6 
acerca  de  los  6igano6  y  sus  funciones  y  del  efecto  que  sobre  ellos  producen  el  alcohol, 
el  tabaco,  el  mal  regimen  alimenticio  y  los  des6rdenes  y  abusos  de  toda  clase,  contri- 
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buiri  con  m^  eficacia  al  mejoiamiento  de  la  conducta,  que  todos  los  sermones.  Gasi 
inneceeario  es  decir  que  conviene  dar  importancia  especial  en  eete  estudio  a  bub 
aspectoB  econ6micos,  procurando  mostrar,  en  cada  caso,  c6mo  la  vida  higi^nica  tiene 
entre  sua  ventajae,  la  de  reeultar  barata.  Y  tambi6n  es  quiz&s  inneceeario  afladir 
que,  desde  el  punto  de  vista  pr&ctlco,  la  enseiianza  de  la  higiene  debe  determinar  no 
solo  el  cuidado  individual  del  propio  cuerpo,  sino  tambi6n  la  fonnaci6n  en  las  escuelas, 
de  sociedadee  de  excursiones  y  deportes,  de  ligas  de  temperancia  y  otras  instituciones 
parecidas. 

Sitio  de  preferencia,  por  dltimo,  debe  ocupar  en  el  programa  de  trabajo  de  estas 
escuelas,  la  educaci6n  cfvica.  En  cierto  sentido,  toda  la  obra  que  ellas  desarrollan 
no  es  otra  cosa  que  educaci6n  cfvica;  pues,  al  ensefiar  al  adulto  las  artes  esenciales  de 
la  civilizaci6n,  lo  incorporan  de  hecho  a  la  ciudadanf  a,  le  dan  podbilidades  de  alcanzar 
mia  l&cilmente  su  propio  bienestar  y  el  de  su  familia  y  desarrollan  en  ^1  las  virtudes  de 
perseveranciai  dlsciplinai  trabajo,  dominio  de  si  mismo,  previsi6n  y  otras,  que  deter- 
minan  la  eficiencia  social  del  individuo.  Pero  la  escuela  puede  proceder  tambi^n  por 
medioe  m^  directos.  Pues,  aparte  de  la  instrucci6n  cfvica  te6rica,  cuyas  relaciones 
con  la  economfa,  la  higiene,  y  sobre  todo  la  historia  nacional,  no  deben  descuidarse, 
la  escuela  de  adultos  preeenta  en  su  regimen  y  oiganizaci6n,  o  debe  presentar,  ciertas 
caracteristicas  que  constituyen  otros  tantos  eficacfaimoe  recursos  para  la  formaci6n 
del  ciudadadano.  Tales  son,  por  ejemplo,  el  Gobiemo  propio  de  los  alunmos;  la 
adminlstraci6n  de  las  bibliotecas,  material  de  ensefianza,  etc.,  por  individuos  o 
comity  elegidos  tambi6n  entre  los  discfpulos;  la  creaci6n  de  instituciones-— bancos 
escolares,  sociedades  de  ahono,  de  ayuda  mutua,  de  perfeccionamiento  personal  y 
otras — que  contribuyan  al  bienestar  de  cada  alumno  y  junto  con  mostrarles  la  inter- 
dependencia  de  sus  Intereses  y  los  ajenos,  les  ensefien  que,  sin  la  cooperaci6n,  la  vida 
en  sociedad  es  imposible. 

Llega  ahora  el  memento  de  preguntarse  a  qui6n  corresponde  sostener  y  adminlstrar 
las  escuelas  destinadas  al  adulto.  Pr&ctica  frecuente,  segtin  creemos,  en  la  Arnica 
Latina,  es  dejar  esta  responsabilidad  en  manos  de  instituciones  privadas.  Tratdndose, 
sin  embaigo,  de  una  obra  de  eztensi6n  y  trascendencia  tan  considerables  entre  noso- 
tros,  no  nos  parece  posible  abandonarlas  a  la  iniciativa  particular.  Ella  debe  ser  con- 
siderada  como  parte  esencial  del  siBtema  escolar  y  tener,  por  consiguiente,  como  ^1, 
car^ter  ptiblico.  El  Estado  deberfa  sostener  y  dirigir,  como  lo  hace  en  Chile,  una 
escuela  de  adultos  anexa  a  cada  escuela  normal  de  preceptores,  y  dejar  el  resto,  o  casi 
todo  el  reeto  de  la  tarea,  a  las  Oomunas.  Las  anexas  servirfan  de  modelo  ilustrativo 
de  las  prescripcionee  generalee  que  dictarfa  el  Gobiemo  central  sobre  la  oiganizaci6n 
de  tales  eetablecimientos,  y  adem^,  como  en  Chile  tambi^n,  de  campo  deobservacidn 
y  ensayo  para  los  futures  maestros. 

Al  Estado,  es  claro,  corresponde,  ademis,  coetear  y  diiigu-  la  ensefianza  del  adulto  en 
los  cuarteles,  labor  Interesantfiaima,  y  que,  en  algnnos  paises,  alcanza  ya  considerables 
X»oporclonee.  En  Chile,  de  entre  los  conscriptos  del  servicio  militar,  reciben  ins- 
trucc16n  en  las  escuelas  del  ej^rcito  mis  de  6,000  analfabetos  cada  afio.  La  adstencia 
es,  x>or  cierto,  obligatoria.  La  ensefianza  es  dada  por  maestros  normalistas  y  se  halla 
bajo  la  vigilancia  de  un  inspector  especial.  Entre  sus  ventajas,  tienen  estas  escuelas 
la  de  ser  econ6mica8:  la  educacfon  de  los  6,616  individuos  que  han  concurrido  a  ellas 
en  1915,  no  cuesta  al  Estado  sino  $255,200,  o  sean  $39  por  alumno. 

Pero  el  gnieso  de  la  responsabilidad  por  la  educaci6n  del  adulto  analfabeto  caeria, 
como  se  ha  dicho,  sobre  los  munidpios.  Y  hay  para  ello  razonee,  no  s61o  de  orden 
econ6mico,  sino  tambidn  de  indole  educacional.  Porque,  por  una  parte,  sostenidas 
estas  escndas  con  fondos  comunales,  el  pueblo,  sintiendo  que  contribuye  directamente 
a  coetearlas,  se  intereearfa  en  ellas,  las  considerarfa  como  cosa  suya  y  esto  lo  inclinarfa, 
sin  duda,  a  aprovechar  de  sus  beneficioe.  En  seguida,  nadie  mejw  que  la  autoridad 
municipal  conoce  las  neceeidades  locales  inmediatas  y  las  condiciones  en  que  se 
desanoDa  U  vida  del  trabajador  en  cada  poixd6n  del  territorio  y  nadie,  en  consecuencia, 
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estd  mejor  que  ella  en  situacidn  de  adaptar  a  eeas  necesidades  y  condicionee  los 
programas  de  ensefianza  y  las  actividades  educadoras  en  general.  Y  finalmente,  como 
eH  regimen  de  admi8traci6n  local  facilita  la  cooperaci6n  de  los  particulares,  y  en  especial 
de  los  patrones,  a  la  obra  de  la  escuela,  hay  raz6n  para  creer  que,  implant^dolo, 
aumentaria  la  aslstencia,  se  crearfan  sin  dl£cultad  medios  de  estimulo  y  se  difipondrla 
de  recursos  extraordinarios. 

(2)  Escuelas  de  segundo  grado  o  de  perfecdonamisnto  para  adultoa. — La  labor  que 
cumple  desarrollar  en  la  America  Latina  respecto  a  los  semiletrados,  es  decir,  de  Io8 
adultos  que  recibieron  en  su  nifiez  una  educaci6n  primaria  incompleta,  es  mis  o 
menos  semejante  a  la  que  se  ha  propuesto  para  el  analfabeto,  ya  que  sub  necesidades, 
sea  que  se  las  mire  desde  el  punto  de  vista  moral,  social,  cfvico  o  econ6mico,  son  en 
gran  parte  las  mismas  de  este  tiltimo.  Se  tratarfa  s<Slo  de  hacerlos  asistir  a  las  claaes 
superiores  de  las  escuelas  ya  descritas. 

Pero,  pasado  este  escal6n  de  instrucci6n  primaria  general — que  abarcarfa,  en 
nuestro  concepto,  un  periodo  de  doe  afios  m£s  o  menos — surge,  con  respecto  a  unos  y 
otros,  la  necesidad  de  aumentar  su  eficiencia  econdmica  prepar^dolos  de  un  mode 
m&a  directo  para  librar  el  combate  de  la  vida  en  condiciones  iavorables. 

Precisa,  pues,  establecer,  para  los  que  ban  terminado  ya  lo  que  podria  llamarse 
el  primer  ciclo  de  la  ense£Lanza  de  adultos,  y  para  todos  los  que  se  hallen  en  sus  cir- 
cunstancias,  clases  complementarias  t^nica49,  en  las  cuales,  junto  con  ampliar  su 
instrucci6n  general,  se  les  d4  oportunidad  para  aprender  un  oficio  o  perfeccionarlo. 
Ganan  con  esta  educaci6n,  no  b61o  el  trabajador,  cuyos  salarioe  y  expectativas  aumentan 
a  medida  de  su  perfeccionam lento,  sino  tambi^n  la  industria,  cuyos  operarios  se 
hacen  cada  vez  mis  aptos,  y  aun  la  escuela  misma,  que  se  eleva  eh  la  estimacidn 
pdblica  cuando  se  palpa  en  £orma  tan  directa  la  eficacia  de  su  accidn. 

En  la  organizaci6n  de  estas  escuelas  serd  de  grande  utilidad,  sin  duda  alguna,  la 
experiencia  alemana,  sobre  todo  si  se  la  estudia  en  el  sistema  de  escuelas  de  perlec- 
cionamiento  de  Miinchen,  que,  como  se  sabe,  debesu  eficiente  forma  actual,  alsuperln- 
tendente  Jorge  Eerschensteiner.  Adaptando  esa  experiencia  a  las  condiciones  de 
nuestras  Repliblicas,  se  podrki,  nos  parece,  fijar,  para  el  establecimiento  de  las  insti- 
tuciones  que  proponemos,  la^  llneas  generales  que  stguen.  £1  plan  de  trabajo  pre- 
B&nXiutiA  dos  fases  principales,  prictica  y  tunica  la  una,  te6nca  o  de  instruccidn 
general  la  otra;  la  {Mrimera  compcenderla  el  aprendisaje  o  perfeccionamiento  de  un 
ofieio  y  ooosistiria,  por  una  parte,  en  labores  de  taller,  y  por  otra,  en  el  estudio  de 
aquelloe  ramoe— fMca,  quimica,  dibujo,  modelado  u  otroe^-que  se  relacionen  directa- 
meote  con  el  tarabajo  del  taller,  eligiendo,  si,  entre  sus  aspectos  y  los  procedimientoe 
de  su  ensefianza,  aquelto  que  aiejor  contnbuyan  a  la  consecucidn  del  fin  pc&ctico 
que  se  persigue.  La  segunda  fase,  o  sea  la  de  instzuccidn  general,  que  tendrla  en 
gisan  parte  calidad  de  optativa,  a  fin  de  adaptane  mcjor  a  las  necesidades,  interesee  y 
aptitudes  de  cada  alumno,  compienderia  la  lengua  materna,  especialmente  la  litera- 
tura  nacional;  antm^ica  aplicada,  contabilidad  y  correspondencia  coxnercial;  historia^ 
dtodoee  importancia  a  la  del  desenvolvtmieiite  industiial  y  al  estudio  de  pecsonali- 
dadea  inspiradocas,  y  geogralia  econdmica.  Cenvendria  agxegar  cursos  de  flsica  y 
qulmica,  y  de  zoologi%  botinica.y  minertyiogia,  experimentales  o  simpteroente 
(^etivoe,  eegCm.  la  naturaleza  del  ramo,  pero  de  un  caiicter  algo  mia  general  quie  ei 
dado  a  algunos  de  estos  ramos  en  la  fase  anterior.  Por  cierto  la  educaci6n  clvica  y  U 
h%i(8)ae  dBberto  ocupar  el  mismo  p^selevente  sitio  qvie  se  lea  asign^  en  la  eneefianaa 
del  primer  gnuio.  Se  procurari,  sobre  todo,  deeanellar  y  multiplicar  las  institucioneB; 
cuyaa  tormacidn  se  recoiaend6  entonces  como  initi^peasable  complemeato  y  apU- 
cact^n  de  taleaestudios. 

A  este  grado  de  la  educaci^n  del  adulto  corzespond^n^  adem^  de  las  escuelas  que 
acaban  de  deseribiise,  algunos  cunos  complementacios  e^>eciales,  coma  los  de  eomec- 
etc,  por  ejemplo.  La  adi4>taci6n  a  las  necesidades  de  la  localidad  y  la  combinacida 
de  la  eniefianiia  proinam^ite  pi^tica  con  la  initrucci6n  general  y  la  preparar 
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ci6n  para  la  vida  ciudadana,  conatitayen,  tambi^n  aquf,  las  normafl  generales  del 
trabajo. 

En  lo  qne  respecta  al  Bostenimiento  de  estas  instituciones  coraplementarias  de 
segundo  grado,  nos  parece,  como  en  ei  caao  de  las  del  primero,  y  per  iguales  rasonea, 
que  ellas  deberfan  ser  iniciadas  per  el  Gobiemo  central,  con  carrier  de  eacuelaa 
modelos,  anexas  a  las  especiales  correepondientes— de  artes  y  oficios,  comercialeB  y 
otras — cieadas  de  su  propia  cuenta  despu^,  per  los  mimicipios,  a  medida  que  k» 
permitieran  sub  recursos.  De  grande  importancia  seWi,  tratdndose  de  estas  escueks, 
la  cooperaci6n  de  los  particulares.  Toear&  a  las  autoridades  cotnunales  conseguir  de 
los  patrones  que  faciliten  y  estimulen  la  concunencia  de  sus  obreros  y  empleados; 
de  las  casas  de  comercio,  que  ayuden  a  la  obra  obeequiando  materiales  y  bertamientas; 
de  algunas  instituciones  o  individuos,  que  cdaboren  en  el  desarrollo  de  la  acd^ 
propiamente  social  de  las  escuelas. 

(3)  Extenndn  de  las  imtituciones  docerUes. — ^Aparte  de  estos  medios  regulares  de 
educacidn  complementaria,  precisa  emplear,  en  beneficio,  no  s61o  de  los  que  hayan 
terminado  los  dos  grades  de  enseflanza  ya  descritos,  sine  de  la  mayorfa  de  los  ciuda- 
dadanoe,  otros  recursos  destinados  a  vulgarizar  la  ciencia  y  sus  aplicaci(Hies  pr^ttcas, 
a  generalizar  la  apreciaci6n  del  arte  y  sobre  todo  a  ilustrar  al  pdblico  aceica  de  los 
problemas  nacionales  de  trascendencia  que  le  afecten  y  sobre  los  cualee  puede 
llamteele  alguna  vez  a  resolver.  El  aspecto  mis  generalmente  conocido  de  esta  obra 
es  el  de  extensi6n  docente,  que  reaUzan  las  univenddades  e  instituciones  tunicas  y 
aun  los  colegios  de  segunda  ensefianza  y  las  escuelas  de  maestros. 

Tratdndoee  de  la  extensidn  universitaria,  no  podrfa  tal  vez  exigiree  que  las  univer- 
sidades  latinoamericanas  desarrollaran  desde  luego  esta  labor  en  las  formas  mo- 
demfsimasqueba  Uegadoaadquirlr  en  Wisconsin,  por  ejemplo;  peroesdableeeperar — 
si  pretenden  acercarse  al  ideal  de  universidad  en  una  democracia— que  prociiren 
iniciarla  siquiera  en  forma  de  cursos  y  de  conferencias  aisladas  y  sobre  todo  que,  si 
no  lee  es  posible  Uevarla  a  cabo  por  cuenta  propia,  patrocinen  y  auxilien  la  obra  de 
otras  corporaciones  que  se  hallen  en  situacl6n  de  realizarla.  Es  esto  tUtimo  sobre 
todo  lo  que  se  ha  hecbo  ya  en  la  Universidad  de  Chile.  Esta  instituci6n,  aparte  de 
costear  ciertas  conferencias  peri6dicas,  de  car&cter  estrictament  universitario,  ha  dado 
facilidades  y  prestado  su  apoyx)  moral,  a  la  labor  extensionista  que  en  sus  aulas  inicii^a 
en  1907  la  Asociaci6n  de  Educaci6n  Nacional.  Merced  a  la  obra  de  esta  asociaciiSn, 
continuada  desde  entonces  con  abnegaci6n  y  entusiasmo,  y  pnncipalmente  en  forma 
de  conferencias,  en  cursos  o  aisladas,  ilustradas  a  menudo  con  proyecciones  luminosas 
y  siempre  amenizadas  con  buena  m(!isica  o  agradable  literatura,  el  concepto  de  uni- 
versidad ha  evolucionado  notablemente  en  aquel  pals  en  los  tUtlmoe  afioe.  ^  Junto 
con  el  pueblo,  ha  llegado  hasta  los  viejos  claustros  vida  nueva.  Y  desde  la  tribuna 
del  sal6n  de  honor,  antes  desierta,  los  hombres  mAa  distinguidos  con  que  cuenta  el 
pais  en  los  distintos  6rdene8  de  la  actividad,  universitarios  o  no,  ban  dilucidado  ante 
audiencias  numeroefsimas — el  total  de  amstentes  a  las  160  y  tantas  conferencias  dadas 
hasta  ahora,  excede  de  120,000 — casi  todos  los  problemas  de  educaci6n,  de  finanzaa,  de 
higiene  ptiblica,  de  poUtica,  etc . ,  que  ban  interesado  o  debido  interesar  a  la  generalidad 
de  los  ciudadanos.  Se  desarrolla,  asf,  hoy  dfa  en  Chile,  no  861o  el  hermoso  anhelo 
de  aprender,  sine  el  m&a  hermoso  afdn  de  ensefiar  y  de  contrihuir  a  que  se  ensefie. 
Porque,  si  bien  es  la  A8ociaci6n  de  Educaci6n  Nacional  la  que  ha  iniciado  y  diiige 
el  servicio  de  extensidn,  no  son  los  profesores  solos  quienes  ban  dado  a  ^sta  el  cnHctet 
de  verdadera  in8tituci6n  ptiblica  que  hoy  dfa  tiene,  pues,  incitados  por  la  excelente 
labor  de  propaganda  de  aquella  corporaci6n,  polfticoe  de  opuestos  bandos,  industrialea, 
artistas,  obreros  y  estudiantes,  ban  prestado  tambi^n  en  diversas  formas  su  concunso. 

Como  resultado  de  su  ya  larga  experiencia,  la  asociaci6n  considera — ^y  ^stas  parecen 
normas  dignas  de  adoptarse— que,  en  general,  conviene  dar  preferencia  a  los  cursoa 
aobre  las  conferencias  aisladas;  que  a  cada  conferencia  debe  acompafiar  un  buen 
reaumen  impreso,  a  fin  de  preparar  al  auditorio  para  la  materia  que  va  a  tratarse  y 
facilitarle  su  recuerdo;  que  la  entrada  debe  ser  gratuita;  que  en  el  programa  de  laa 
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reuniones  deben  figurar  aieiapre  ndmeroe  artfsticos,  y  finalmente,  que  la  ezteasidD 
sea  tal  en  el  sentido  de  esparcir  su  actividad  m^  alU  de  Iob  centros  universitarioe, 
para  lo  cual  conviene  obtener  la  formacidn  de  comit6e  de  cooperaci6n  locales. 

Iguahnente  interesante  y  dtil  puede  ser  la  acci6n  que  desairolle  en  el  txabajo  que 
noe  ocupa,  el  profesorado  de  loe  colegioe  de  instxucci6n  secundaria  y  los  institutos 
normales.  Sea  en  el  propio  local  de  esos  establecimientos  o  en  los  de  las  escuelas 
complementarias,  estos  maestros  podrian  dar  cursos  y  conferencias,  sobre  todo  de 
vulgarizaci6n  cientifica,  y  con  las  ventajas  que  les  da  su  preparaci6n  pedag6gica, 
desempefia  esta  tarea,  tanto  o  m^  eficazmente  que  el  profesorado  uniYeraitario.  Esta 
obra  ha  sido  emprendida  tambi^  en  Chile,  a  iniciativa  de  la  mlsma  Asociaci6n 
de  Educacidn  Nacional  en  lo  que  respecta  a  la  extensidn  secundaria,  y  en  las  escuelas 
de  maestros — en  una  de  las  cuales,  la  ndmero  3  de  preceptoras  de  Santiago,  exlstfa  ya 
desde  su  fundaci6n  en  1905— forma  desde  hace  dos  afios,  por  dispoflici6n  de  sus  nuevos 
reglamentoB,  parte  integrante  de  su  programa  de  trabajos. 

Importante  concurso  tambi^  pueden  allegar  a  la  obra  extensionista  las  instituciones 
t^cnicas,  particularmente  las  industriales  y  agricolas,  mediante  cursos  pricticos, 
expoflidones  de  artefactos  y  productos,  etc.  La  extensidn  agricola  ha  sido  ya  ensayada 
con  buen  6xito  en  Chile  por  el  instituto  especial  correspondiente,  en  forma  de  cursos 
celebrados  en  los  terrenes  del  establecimiento  y  de  lo  que  podrla  llamarse  la  extension 
viajera,  es  decir,  en  forma  de  excursiones  realizadas  a  trav^  del  territorio  por  un 
profesor  y  alumnos  de  cursos  superiores  en  un  carro  especial,  que  va  deteni^ndose  en 
algunos  puntos  y  en  el  cual  se  Uevan  colecciones  de  las  mejores  semillas  y  productos, 
Utiles  de  labranza,  etc.,  con  el  fin  de  hacerlos  conocer  de  los  agricultores  y  mostrar  a 
^stos  las  ventajas  de  los  m6todos  modemos  en  materia^  de  cultivos  y  otros  aapectos 
de  las  faenas  agpricolas. 

(4)  Otros  medios  complementarios  de  educadin  del  adulto. — ^A  este  perfodo  de  la  educa- 
ci6n  corresponden  tambi6n  diversos  medios  complementarios  de  ensefianza,  como 
las  escuelas  de  correspondenda,  peri6dicos  y  revistas  post-escolares;  oficinas  centrales 
en  cada  pals  o  estado,  de  colecciones  y  pr^stamos  de  cliche  para  proyecciones;  biblio- 
tecas  y  teatros  populares;  museos  industriales,  artlsticos,  hlstdricos  y  de  ciencias 
natiurales;  campos  de  juego,  etc.  No  serf  a  tiltil  extenderse  en  la  con8ideraci6n  de 
estos  diversos  recursos,  ya  que  ellos  son  sobrado  conocidos  y  su  utilidad  es  manifiesta; 
pero  no  podrfa  dejarse  de  Uamar  la  atenddn  hada  el  servido  de  bibliotecas  drculantes, 
relativamente  fddl  de  establecer  y  que  resultarfa  de  sumo  provecho  en  loe  pafses  latinos 
de  nuestro  continente.  Esta  labor  podrfa  quedar  a  caigo  de  las  bibliotecas  centrales, 
0  en  manos  de  institudones  particulares.  En  ambos  cases,  convendrfa,  a  nuestro 
juido,^tomar  como  modelo  el  procedimiento  empleado  por  la  Liga  Belga  de  Ensefianza. 
Esta  instituci6n  ha  formado  bibliotecas  circulantes  que  constan  de  algo  mds  de  den 
volt&menes  y  que  cuestan,  inclusos  la  estanterfa  y  el  embalaje,  arededor  de  fr.  250. 
Las  obras  de  que  cada  una  se  compone,  est^  selecdonadas  de  modo  que  sirvan  en 
ima  tercera  parte  a  los  nifios,  en  otro  tercio,  a  los  adolescentes  y  adultos  y  en  un  terdo 
a  las  personas  mayores. 

La  biblioteca  se  da  en  pr^stamo  por  dos  afios  a  algdn  profesor  u  otra  persona  hono- 
rable, que  se  encarga  de  ponerla  a  dispoaiddn  del  pdblico,  a  lo  menos  una  vez  por 
semana.  Si  al  cabo  del  perfodo  del  pr^stamo  la  biblioteca  se  halla  bien  conservada 
y  ha  sido  utilizada  sufidentemente,  se  la  reemplaza  por  una  segunda,  que  se  presta 
tambi6n  por  dos  afios.  El  bibliotecario,  entre  tanto,  debe  hacer  lo  posible  por  des- 
pertar  entre  los  habitantes  el  deseo  de  tener  una  biblioteca  propia  en  la  locaUdad,  y 
constituir  para  este  dltimo  objeto,  ima  sociedad  de  lectores,  a  cuyos  miembros  se  exige 
mensualmente  la  modesta  cuota  de  cinco  centimes.  Con  esta  contribud6n,  la  local!- 
dad,  al  t^rmino  de  tres  afios,  cuando  cada  erogante  ha  dado  ya  1  fr.  80  cent.,  se  halla 
en  situaci6n  de  adquirir  una  biblioteca  de  tantos  voldmenes  como  haya  lectores 
eiogantes.    Donaciones,  benefidos,  la  ajoida  de  los  poderes  ptiblicos,  el  intercambio 
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de  libroB  con  los  pueblos  vednos,  hacen  que,  llegado  el  plaso  del  segundo  pr^stamo, 
el  auxilio  de  la  Liga  eea  yvk  innecesario. 

(5)  Escuelas  de  perfeccioriamierUo  para  adolescentes,  sociedades  de  ex-alumnos,  direccidn 
vocacional, — i  C6mo  reeolver,  ahora,  el  problema  del  adolescente  que  ha  menester 
ganarse  la  vida  y  a  quien  la  escuela  no  alcanz6  a  preparar  convenientemente  para  la 
eficiencia  social? 

Los  paises  viejos  que  poseen  leyee  mis  o  menos  antiguas  y  eficaces  de  obligaci6n 
escolar — ^Alemania,  Suiza,  Escocia^-y  algunoe  eetados  de  la  XJni6n  Americana,  como 
Indiana  y  Wisconsin,  por  ejemplo,  solucionan  la  cuesti6n  imponiendo  a  esos  j6venes 
la  obligacidn  de  concurrir  hasta  los  16  o  18  alios  a  escuelas  de  perfeccionamiento,  y  a 
sus  patrones,  la  de  facilitarlee  la  asistencia.  En  los  pafses  que  carecen  de  obllgacion 
0  en  que  6sta  se  halla  poco  arraigada  atin  en  la  mente  popular,  como  es  el  caso  hoy  dfa 
en  Hlspano-Am^rica,  tales  escuelas— que  constituyen  el  mejor  medio  de  satisfacer 
la  necesldad  que  nos  ocupa— no  podrian  ser  sine  voluntarias.  La  obligaddn,  sin 
embargo,  alcanzarfa  a  los  patrones;  serla  para  ellos  forzoeo  permitir  la  frecuentaci6n 
siempre  que  el  empleado  lo  solicitara. 

No  creemos  necesario  detallar  el  car&cter  de  esta  ensefianza,  pues,  salvo  pequefias 
dilerencias  impuestas  por  la  distinta  edad  de  los  alumnos,  41  deberfa  ser,  a  nuestro 
juicio,  antiogo  al  de  la  impartida  en  las  escuelas  de  eegundo  grade  que  han  sido  ya 
descritas.  Convendri,  si,  recordar  que  en  las  escuelas  de  adolescentes,  la  educaci6n 
moral  y  cf  vica  tiene  adn  mayor  trascendencla  que  en  las  de  adultos,  y  que  las  institu- 
ciones  socialee  cuya  formaci6n  se  ha  recomendado  en  beneficio  de  ^tos,  son  mis  indls- 
pensables,  aun  tratindose  de  aqu611os.  La  forma  de  sostenimiento  de  las  dos  clases 
de  escuelas,  por  lo  dem^,  serfa  la  misma,  y  unos  mismos  tambi^n  sus  locales,  man- 
teni^ndoee,  eso  sf ,  la  separaci6n  de  cursos,  como  antes  propusimos. 

Otro  medio  de  dar  a  esta  juventud,  si  no  de  una  manera  directa,  indlrectamente,  una 
preparaci6n  t^cnica,  y  un  medio,  sobre  todo,  de  continuar  en  esta  6poca,  la  mis 
pellgroea  de  la  vida  la  influencia  moral  de  la  escuela,  son  las  instituciones  de  ex- 
alumnoe.  I^as  ''Amlcalee^  francesas  y  las  variadfsimas  formas  de  "school  centers" 
de  Estados  Unidos,  destinados  a  reimir  a  los  j6venes  en  el  local  escolar,  no  para  recibir 
lecciones  regulares  sino  para  estudiar  o  recrearse  por  cuenta  propia,  en  grupos  formadoB 
segtin  sus  gustos  e  intereses,  son,  a  nuestro  modo  de  ver,  los  mejores  ejemplos  que 
pudi^ramos  imitar  en  esta  clase  de  trabajo. 

Mds  Lnteresante  atin  para  nosotros  es  un  recurso  nuevo,  en  vfas  de  generalizarse  ya 
en  los  Estados  Unidos,  y  cuyo  objeto  es,  por  una  parte,  llenar  el  vaclo  entre  la  escuela 
te6rica  y  la  vida,  y  por  otra,  faciUtar  al  adolescente  la  elecci6n  de  un  oficio  en  armonfa 
con  sus  conveniencias  y  aptitudes,  tarea  esta  tiltima  que,  en  las  coi^ciones  actuales 
del  comercio  y  de  la  industria,  presenta  a  la  juventud  considerables  dificultades.  El 
recurso  a  que  aludimos  es  la  direcci6n  vocacional,  modalidad  de  la  educaci6n  cuya 
importancia  especial  en  los  paises  latinoamericanos,  donde  faltan,  por  lo  comtin,  leyes 
eficaces  que  regulen  el  trabajo  de  los  nifios,  nos  parece  innecesario  ponderar. 

Las  formas  en  que  Inglaterra  y  algunos  estados  o  ciudades  de  la  Unidn  Americana 
practical!  la  direcci6n  vocacional,  son  particularmente  sugestivas.  En  Inglaterra, 
im  comit^  central,  "The  English  Apprenticeship  and  Skilled  Employment  Commit- 
tee," ayudado  por  comity  locales  establecidos  en  distintas  ciudades,  suministran 
dates  de  toda  especie  relatives  a  las  diversas  profesiones  e  industrias,  a  su  porvenir, 
a  las  oportunidades  de  perfeccionamiento  que  ellas  ofrecen,  a  sus  ventajas  e  incon- 
venientes  higi^nicos,  etc.  Folletos  como  "Trades  for  London  Boys  and  How  to  Enter 
Them, "  y  "Trades  for  London  Girls  and  How  to  Enter  Them, "  profusamente  dis- 
tribuidoe,  dan  a  los  j6venes  esa  clase  de  informaci6n.  De  medios  parecidos,  y  m^ 
variados,  se  vale  la  Oficina  Vocacional  de  Boston,  instituci6n  que,  aparte  de  los 
folletos  ilustrativos,  emplea  las  conferencias,  las  bibliotecas  escolares  vocacionales,  los 
consejeros  vocacionales  y  aun  otros  recursos. 
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La  adaptaci6n  de  tales  procedimientos  a  los  paiaes  latinos  de  este  continente  es,  a 
nuestro  juicio,  una  tarea  que  debiera  emprenderse  sin  demora. 

(6)  Preparacidn  de  la  mujer  para  su  funcidn  sociaL — ^No  existe  raz6n  alguna  para 
oegar  a  la  mujer  adulta  que  no  concurri6  a  la  eecuela  en  su  nifiez,  las  oportunidades 
que  se  ofrecen  al  hombre  para  recibir  una  educaci6n  primaria  general,  o  una  comple- 
mentaria  tunica.  De  hecho,  en  numerosos  paises,  incluso  Chile,  existen  eecuelas 
noctumas  femeninas  de  rango  primario,  anexas  a  las  normales  para  niflaa,  y  en  las 
•cuales  se  da  importancia  a  las  labores  propias  de  la  mujer.  Aparte  de  los  ramos  instru- 
mentales,  debiera  darse  preferencia  en  estas  escuelas  de  primer  grado  para  mujeres,  a 
la  higiene,  a  la  puericultura,  al  cuidado  del  enfermo,  a  las  ciencias  y  artes  dom^ticas. 
Las  actividades  sociales — ^bancos,  cajas  de  ahorro,  etc. — antes  recomendadas  para  las 
escuelas  de  varones,  y  sobre  todo,  es  claro,  la  educacion  moral  y  econ6micar— trdtese  de 
«sta8  escuelas  de  primer  grado,  o  de  las  de  perfeccionamiento  para  adultas  o  nifLas — no 
deben  tampoco  descuidarse.  En  escuelas  de  segundo  grado  andlogas  a  las  de  varones, 
destinadas  a  las  que  ya  poseyeran  los  conocimientos  elementales,  podrfa  ampliarse 
la  educaci6n  general,  especialmente  en  lo  que  se  relaciona  con  la  preparaci6n  de  la 
buena  madre  de  familia  y  agregarse  la  ensefLanza  propiamente  tunica,  desaxrollada 
de  un  modo  semejante  al  que  ella  toma  en  las  escuelas  profesionales  femeninas. 

Para  el  sostenimiento  de  estas  escuelas  deberia  procederse  como  en  el  caso  de  las  de 
hombres. 

£n  la  educaci6n  de  la  mujer  adulta,  puede  ser  dtil  tambi^n  la  extensi6n  en  sus 
•diversas  formas.  Basta  referirse,  como  ejemplo,  a  la  labor  de  la  Sociedad  Belga  de 
pedotecnia,  que  organiza  ciclos  de'  conferencias  ilustradas,  y  adem^,  los  domingoe 
por  la  mafiana  abre  una  oficina  especial  de  consulta  gratuita  sobre  crianza  de  nifios 
atendida  por  medicos  y  pedagogos.  Los  cursos  de  arte  maternal,  prdcticos  y  objetivos, 
abiertos  por  el  Dr.  Gilson,  unos  para  solteras  y  otros  para  casadas,  en  el  barrio  de 
Saint-Gilles,  Bruselas,  son  otro  ejemplo. 

La  inmensa  variedad  de  clubs  y  asociaciones  de  madres  de  los  Estados  Unidoe,  con 
8US  reuniones  periddicas  en  el  local  escolar,  destinadas  a  escuchar  conferencias,  a 
cambiar  ideas  acerca  de  los  mejores  medios  de  criar  y  educar  convenientemente  a 
los  hijos — instituciones  cuyos  miembros  forman  a  voces  por  sf  solos  cursos  de  economla 
dom^tica,  de  puericultura,  etc.,  muestran  las  grandes  posibilidades  de  la  extensi6n 
femenina  en  las  escuelas. 

Iguales  o  mayores  facilidades  que  a  la  mujer  adulta  debiera  darse  naturalmente  a 
las  nifias  que  ban  menester  trabajar  para  vivir  y  cuya  educaci6n  general  o  profesional 
ha  sido  incompleta.  Como  en  el  caso  de  los  adolescentes  varones,  deberlan  estable- 
cerse  para  las  ni^  cursos  de  perfeccionamiento  que  funcionarfan  en  los  mismoe  locales 
de  las  escuelas  de  segundo  grado  para  adultas.  El  cardcter  de  la  ensefianza  en  estos 
<nir80s  se  infiere  fdcilmente  de  lo  jra  dicho  respecto  de  las  escuelas  femeninas  y  de 
las  de  adolescentes  varones. 

Las  sociedades  de  ex-alumnos,  recomendadas  como  medio  de  prolongar  el  influjo 
de  la  escuela  sobre  los  j6venes,  tienen  igual  importancia  y  deben  ser  oiganizadas  en 
igual  forma,  tratindose  de  las  nifilas.  La  direcci6n  vocacional  tambi^n,  es,  respecto 
de  ^stas,  necesaria.  La  obra  del  Comity  de  Londres  antes  citada  y  de  la  Liga  de 
£ducaci6n  Femenina  de  Boston,  cuyo  objeto  es  proporcionar  a  las  escuelas  de  mujeres 
toda  clase  de  informaciones  relativas  a  las  ocupaciones  a  que  pueden  dedicarse  las 
nifias  una  vez  terminada  su  instruccidn  primaria,  y  aconsejar  y  guiar  a  cada  una 
«eglin  sus  necesidades,  puede  bien  servir  de  modelo  en  nuestros  pafses. 

m.  CONCLU816N. 

En  resumen,  pues,  las  actuales  deficiencias  de  la  educaci6n  popular  en  la  Arnica 
Latina,  en  lo  que  se  refiere  al  adulto  y  al  adolescente,  exigen  el  empleo  de  los  siguientes 
recursos: 
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(A)  Respeelo  de  lot  AduUos  Varones. — 1.  Escuelas  noctumas  o  vespertinas  de  ins- 
trucci6n  primaria  (primer  grado)  para  analfabetos  y  semi-analfabetoe,  soetenidaa 
algunas  de  ellas  por  el  Estado,  como  escuelas  modelos  y  de  prdctica  pedag<3gica,  anexas 
a  las  normales,  y  el  resto  por  los  municipios,  con  la  cooperacidn  de  los  particulares. 
Estas  escuelas  adaptardn  su  oiganizaci6n,  programas,  m^todos  de  ensefianza  y  disci- 
plina,  a  las  necesidades  e  intereses  del  discfpulo,  a  su  condici6n  de  hombre  fonnado  y 
socialmente  responsable.  Fuera  de  las  artes  elementales  y  del  dibujo,  fonnardn  parte 
esenclal  del  pkui  de  trabajo,  la  educaci6n  clvica,  la  higiene  y  el  cultivo  de  activi- 
dades  y  Mbitos  corporales  sanos  y  de  virtudes  sociales,  mediante  instituciones  de 
temperancia,  deportes,  previsi6n,  cooperaci6n,  etc. 

2.  Escuelas  de  perfeccionamiento  (segundo  grado),  noctumas  o  vespertinas,  sos- 
tenidas  en  igual  forma  que  las  anteriores,  anexas  las  del  Estado  a  escuelas  de  ense- 
fianza especial  y  destinadas  a  los  que  posean  ya  una  educaci6n  correspondiente  a  la 
impartida  en  escuelas  de  primer  grado.  La  ensefianza  comprenderi  una  fase  pr&c- 
tica  y  tunica  — aprendizaje  o  perfeccionamiento  de  un  oficio — ^y  otra  tedrica  o  de 
instrucci6n  general,  en  que,  ampliindose  los  conocimientos  del  grado  anterior,  se  d6 
a  los  alumnos  oportunidad  para  perfeccionar  los  estudioe  de  su  preferencia.  La  edu- 
caci6n  clvica,  la  higiene  y  las  instituciones  cuya  formacidn  se  recomienda  para  laa 
escuelas  de  primer  grado,  recibir&n  tambi^n  aquf  particular  atencidn. 

3.  Oursos  complementarios  especiales  de  comercio,  etc.,  adaptados  a  las  neceeidades 
locales,  y  en  que  se  combine  la  instrucci6n  prdctica  con  la  general  y  la  preparaci6n 
para  la  vida  ciudadana. 

4.  Extensi6n  docente  en  universidades,  institutos  t^nicos  y  escuelas  normales  y 
secundarias,  mediante  cursos  y  conferencias  gratuitos,  de  vulgarizaci6n  cientffica  o 
sobre  cuestiones  de  inter^  nacional.  En  las  instituciones  tunicas  los  cursos  versar&n 
principalmente  sobre  asuntos  tambi^n  de  fndole  t^cnica  e  ir&n  siempre  acompafiados 
de  demostraciones  pricticas. 

5.  Entre  otros  medios  complementarios  de  educaci6n  popular,  bibliotecas  circu- 
lantes,  oficinas  centrales  de  colecciones  y  pr^tamos  de  cliches  para  proyecciones, 
bibliotecas  y  teatros  populares,  etc. 

(B)  Respecto  de  los  adoUscentes  varones. — 1.  Cursos  de  primer  grado,  anexos  a  las 
escuelas  de  adultos  correspond ientes  y  de  cardcter  an&logo,  con  las  diferencias  im- 
puestas  por  la  distinta  edad  de  los  alumnos,  destinadas  a  los  que  no  hayan  recibido 
instrucci6n  primaria. 

2.  Cursos  de  perfeccionamiento,  anexos  a  las  escuelas  de  segundo  grado  para  adultos 
y,  con  las  salvedades  del  ndmero  anterior,  andlogas  a  ^tas  en  su  cardcter. 

3.  Sociedades  de  ex-alumnos  que  permitan  a  la  escuela  prolongar  su  infiuencia 
moral  y  dar  facilidades  a  los  j6vene8  para  extender,  con  entera  independencia  y  con- 
forme  a  sus  gustos  e  intereses,  el  campo  de  bus  conocimientos. 

4.  Direcci6n  vocacional,  creando  medios  de  suministrar  a  los  }6venes  la  informaci6n 
necesaria  para  elegir  acertadamente  una  ocupaci6n,  de  guiarloe  y  vigilarlos  en  los 
comienzos  de  su  lucha  por  la  vida. 

(C)  Respecto  de  la  mujer. — 1.  Para  adultas  analfabetas  o  semi-analfetbetas,  escuelas 
de  instniccidn  primaria,  andlogas  a  las  de  primer  grado  para  varones,  sostenidas  en 
igual  forma,  y  en  que  se  ensefien  las  artes  elementales  y  se  d^  importancia  a  la  hi- 
giene, economfa  y  artes  dom^ticas  y  a  la  formaci6n  de  instituciones  semejantes  a 
las  indicadas  para  las  escuelas  masculinas. 

2.  Escuelas  de  perfeccionamiento  para  las  que  posean  la  instrucci6n  del  primer 
grado,  andlogas  a  las  correspondientes  de  varones  y  sostenidas  en  igual  forma.  Se 
ampliardn  aqul  los  conocimientos  del  primer  grado  preparatorios  para  la  vida  del 
hogar;  la  instruccidn  propiamente  t^cnica  comprenderd  oficios  femeninos,  y  se  f o- 
mentar&n  instituciones  sociales  semejantes  a  las  ya  recomendadas. 
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3.  Extensidn  docente,  sobre  todo  en  forma  de  cursoe  y  conlerencias  relativas  a 
puericultura,  pedagogfa  maternal  y  otras  materias  adecuadas  para  preparar  a  la  duefia 
de  casa  y  madre  de  familia.  Debe  fomentarse  la  fundaci6n  de  asoctaciones  de 
madres. 

4.  Como  para  los  adolescentes  varones,  cursoe  de  in8trucci6n  primaria  y  de  per- 
feccionamiento  para  nifias,  anilogos  a  las  eecuelas  de  primero  y  segundo  grado  para 
mujeres  respect! vamente,  y  anexos  a  ellas. 

5.  Sociedadee  de  ex-alumnas  y  direcci6ii  vocacional  para  las  nifias,  como  en  el 
caso  de  los  j6venes. 

LEALTAD  PATRl6nOA. 

Nuestroe  mejoree  anhelos  como  patriotas  y  americanoe — ^la  paz  social,  el  progreso 
econdmico,  el  perfeccionamiento  moral,  el  ^'equilibrio  de  oportunidad"  caracte- 
rfstico  de  las  democracias — aparecen  estrechamente  vinculadoe  a  la  satb&tcci6n  de 
las  necesidades  que  me  he  empefiado  en  poner  de  manifiesto. 

Son  tales  la  trascendencia  y  magnitud  de  la  tarea  que  en  este  sentido  queda  adn 
por  realizar  en  nuestras  jdvenes  Reptiblicas,  que  ella  merece  constituir,  por  largos 
afios  todavia,  la  preocupaci6n  primordial  de  nuestros  estadistas  y  el  artfculo  primero 
en  el  programa  de  acci6n  de  todos  los  partidos. 

Y  es  tal  la  naturaleza  y  tan  amplio  el  campo  que  esta  obra  redentora  deja  a  la  ini- 
ciativa  indivual,  que  elU  podrfa  constituir,  tambi^n  por  laigo  tiempo,  el  ideal  comdn 
a  cuya  realisaci6n  se  encaminaran  los  esfuerzos  de  todos  los  ciudadanos  ilustrados. 
Con  eso,  habrlamos  Uegado  a  hacer  participar  de  las  ventajas  de  la  educaci6n  a  la 
sociedad  entera:  las  escuelas  en  que  los  miembroe  de  las  clases  cultas  ensefiaran  al 
ignorante  a  leer  y  a  vivir,  serfan  para  ellos  mismos  las  mejoree  escuelas  de  espfritu 
publico,  el  mejor  medio  de  adquirir  el  hdbito  y  la  virtud  del  servicio. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  going  now  to  ask  Sr.  Ernesto  Nelson,  Director 
of  Secondary  Education,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentine  Republic,  to  read 
to  you  his  paper  on  ''  The  secondary  school  and  the  university." 


THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  AND  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

By  ERNESTO  NELSON, 
Director  Secondary  Education,  Buenos  Avres,  Argentina, 

In  his  remarkable  paper  Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot  has  shown  that  the  most  vital  need 
of  secondary  education  is  that  of  enlarging  the  pupil's  opportunity  to  attain  bodily 
skill  and  to  train  his  habits  of  reasoning. 

Dr.  Eliot's  plea  is  but  the  latest  presentation  of  the  twentieth  century  educational 
ideals.  Long  years  of  educational  unrest  as  an  outcome  of  methods  of  teaching  whose 
chief  purpose  was  the  storing  of  the  mind  with  the  information  given  out  by  books 
have  made  us  realize  how  much  this  kind  of  education  falls  short  of  the  demands  of 
modem  life. 

Considering  that  Dr.  Eliot's  plea  is  being  duplicated  in  every  civilized  country  of 
the  world,  and  that  it  is  not  a  new  plea,  it  does  seem  wonderful  that  the  realization 
of  the  ideal  it  expresses  should  still  demand  the  combined  effcnrts  of  the  foremost 
educators  of  all  lands.  The  purpose  of  the  present  paper  is  to  analyze  the  secondary 
education  of  to-day  with  a  view  to  discovering  some  of  the  obstacles  that  are  in  the 
way  of  the  educator's  dream  and,  if  possible,  to  offer  a  new  contribution  to  the  problem. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  distinction  between  the  education  that  tends  to 
equip  the  student  with  specific  inf<»ination  and  that  which  aims  to  organize  the 
activities  of  the  mind  and  body  so  as  to  make  man  ''an  independent  ^o,  the  master 
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of  himself  and  his  environment.''  These  two  ideals  of  education  may  be  contrasted 
as  representing  the  old  and  the  new,  although  both  are  rightfully  represented  in 
modem  systems  of  public  education.  Just  as  in  the  surfoce  of  the  earth  rocks  of 
various  ages  contribute  to  make  up  the  soil  on  which  man  lives,  so  the  educational 
fabric  still  shows  evidences  of  the  successive  stages  of  educational  evolution.  Thus, 
however  wonderful  the  changes  have  been  in  the  content  of  the  modem  university 
as  compared  with  the  old,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  university  is,  of  all  the  links 
of  the  educational  chain,  the  one  that  retains  more  of  the  original  character  and  spirit 
of  education  as  a  social  activity,  namely,  to  equip  the  student  with  specific  informa- 
tion. At  the  other  end  of  the  chain  the  primary  or  graded  school,  and  more  promi- 
nently the  kindergarten,  have  been  freer  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  new  education 
and  are  instituting  methods  of  work  more  and  more  in  harmony  with  the  growing 
belief  that  in  the  education  of  the  child  and  the  adolescent  knowledge  should  be  a 
sort  of  by-product,  however  precious,  in  the  process  of  education,  and  that  the  vital 
question  is  the  performing  of  the  process  itself,  to  which  end  ample  opp<Mtunitie8 
should  be  given  f<Nr  the  ri^t  training  of  the  senses  and  the  application  of  the  reason- 
ing powers. 

The  university  on  the  one  hand  and  the  kindergarten  on  the  other  are,  then,  two 
extreme  types  of  educational  aims.  It  would  be  desirable  if  the  influence  of  the 
kindeigarten  on  the  university  were  stronger  than  that  of  the  imiversity  on  the  kinder- 
garten. Unfortunately  educational  schemes  do  not  partake  of  the  nature  of  biological 
processes,  in  which  every  particle  added  to  the  morphological  frame,  every  sub- 
sequent function  of  the  organism,  is  conditioned  to  the  materials  already  present  in 
that  organism.  On  the  contrary,  the  educational  fabric  may  be  likened  to  a  biiilding 
in  which  every  piece  of  material  is  used  with  due  regard  for  the  weight  of  that  which 
will  be  placed  above.  Thus  the  password  of  education  is  ^^Preparation."  We  seem 
to  be  still  far  from  the  time  when  we  shall  have  the  courage  to  make  life  itself  and 
business  and  culture,  a  natural  '^ continuance"  of  those  methods  of  education  which 
will  have  proved  to  be  more  conducive  to  bring  out  the  latent  powers  of  man. 

In  controlling  the  educational  process  which  takes  place  in  the  individual,  it  has 
become  a  commonplace  principle  that  the  educator  should  take  care  of  present  stages 
of  psychological  evolution  and  let  futiure  processes  take  care  of  themselves.  Should 
not  the  above  principle  apply  to  the  framing  of  the  educational  scheme  from  the 
kindergarten  up  to  the  university,  so  that  the  controlling  factors  in  the  curriculum 
may  be  the  present  and  actual  needs  of  the  student,  with  a  view  to  taking  fullest 
advantage  of  previous  educational  training?  The  university  has  seldom  ^own  a 
disposition  to  thus  serve  the  educational  needs  of  the  individual.  Curiously  enough, 
the  institution  which  ought  to  have  changed  most  to  expand  properly  the  added 
potentialities  stored  in  the  ever-enriched  mind  of  the  child  and  the  adolescent  of 
to-day,  is  the  one  that  has  changed  least.  Not  only  this,  but  the  university  has 
directly  influenced  the  spirit  of  the  institutions  under  it  and  succeeded  in  forcing 
down  its  own  interpretation  of  education. 

Truly  the  university  has  rendered  education  the  great  service  of  first  conferring 
on  it  a  concrete  and  visible  value.  The  spectacular  triumphs  of  university  education 
have  made  the  university  the  educational  institution  "par  excellence,"  and  there- 
fore its  methods,  aims,  and  results  have  tacitly  become  universal  educational  standards 
always  to  be  taken  cognizance  of  in  educational  pursuits.  In  this  way  the  university 
has  tended  to  perpetuate,  to  fix,  and  to  consecrate,  so  to  speak,  the  view  that  educa- 
tion should  primarily  be  concerned  with  the  possession  of  a  certain  amount  of  infor- 
mation. This  is  the  reason  why  the  university  has  controlled  and  is  still  controlling 
educational  standards  and  educational  values  throughout  all  the  educational  organ- 
ization. 

In  the  secondary  school  of  to-day,  therefore,  and,  to  a  certain  extent  even  in  the 
primary  school,  knowledge-getting  is  still  the  prominent  activity,  throwing  into  the 
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shade  all  other  addvitieB  more  vitally  concerned  with  the  character-forming  end  of 
education.  Information  is  what  may  be  called  the  building  blocks  of  the  present 
system  of  education.  Information  is  the  factor  that  conditions  the  pupil's  progress 
through  school  and  is  so  far  the  only  test  imiversally  accepted  as  a  measure  of  the 
amount  of  education  given  or  received.  The  curriculum,  the  textbook,  the  exam- 
ination paper  are  the  most  important  pieces  of  the  educational  machinery.  And 
this  costly  and  formidable  machinery  is  not  concerned,  as  one  should  think  it  ought 
to  be,  with  the  self-development  of  the  student  and  the  testing  of  the  real  progress 
of  his  personality,  but  solely  with  standardizing,  circulating,  and  testing  the  amount 
of  information  a  person  has  to  receive  in  order  to  be  worthy  of  the  privilege  of  being 
educated  by  the  State. 

As  it  is,  then,  is  not  the  secondary  school  still  an  anachronic  institution?  The 
educational  machinery  has  varied  but  little  in  essence  from  what  it  was  a  himdied 
years  ago;  the  curriculum  may  have  been  enriched  by  the  progress  of  science,  but  it 
still  remains  the  official  catalogue  of  facts  the  student  has  to  acquire.  The  modem 
textbook  may  be  more  appealing  than  ever  before  to  the  thinking  powers  of  the 
reader,  but  it  is  not  the  less  a  servant  to  dogmatism  and  an  accomplice  in  maintaining 
the  sway  of  authority.  Both  the  curriculum  and  the  textbook  clearly  proclaim  that 
even  to  this  day  the  important  thing  in  secondary  schools  is  memorization,  not  self- 
activity,  and  that  although  methods  have  been  instituted  that  make  the  student  use 
his  reason  in  learning,  the  important  thing  is  not  the  promotion  of  the  educational 
activity  for  its  own  sake,  but  the  supplying  of  the  student  with  the  information  that 
is  the  outcome  of  such  activity. 

Says  John  Dewey: 

''Any  examination  of  the  prevailing  modes  of  instruction  will  show  that  the  mere 
bulk  of  matter  communicated  in  books  and  lectures  tends  to  swamp  the  native  and 
active  interests  operative  in  intelligent  behavior  and  in  the  acquaintanceship  it 
brings.  There  this  matter  remains  unassimilated,  imorganized,  not  really  under- 
stood. It  stands  on  a  dead  level,  hostile  to  the  selective  arrangement  characteristic 
of  thinking." 

Had  the  secondary  school  disconnected  itself  from  the  university,  had  it  been 
obliged  to  respond,  as  it  is  beginning  to  respond  to-day,  to  the  dem^ds  of  modem 
Hfe,  its  conservative  methods  would  have  long  ago  been  superseded  by  more  liberal 
principles  of  education.  To  create  and  keep  its  patronage  the  secondary  school 
would  have  appealed  to  the  practical  sense  of  the  conmiunity,  catered  to  the  needs 
of  modem  life,  somewhat  in  the  way  the  modem  public  library  is  doing  to-day.  And 
just  as  the  latter  institution  is  throwing  its  doors  open  before  a  prospective  reader, 
so  the  secondary  school,  free  from  imiversity  bondage,  would  have  instituted  coiintless 
schemes  of  attracting  the  prospective  student.  No  price  yrould  be  asked  for  such 
servicOi  whose  real  recipient  is  the  nation  at  large.  None  of  the  present  petty  restric- 
tions that  check  free  progress  through  school  and  are  the  survivals  from  an  age  in 
which  all  education  was  necessarily  preimiversitaiian  would  in  such  a  case  be 
tolerated. 

Were  the  primary  and  secondary  schools  absolutely  free  to  set  forth  their  own 
interpretation  of  culture,  education  would  have  been  organized  on  broader,  liberal, 
and  all-inclusive  lines.  The  overwhelming  cultural  prestige  of  the  university  has 
made  education  retain  much  of  its  character  as  a  system  of  organized  restriction,  just 
as  when  education  had  no  meaning  save  as  that  of  a  preparation  to  a  privileged  posi- 
tion in  an  aristocratic  society.  Even  to-day  the  term  "educated  class"  is  far  from 
meaning  what  it  should,  namely,  ''normal  men  and  women,  intellectually,  morally, 
and  physically  sound.''  It  is  suggestive  of  autocratic  privilege,  of  something  that, 
for  from  being  accessible  to  every  normal  being,  is  precisely  not  within  the  reach  of  all. 

But  education  should  be  within  the  reach  of  any  person,  for  it  is  the  complement  to 
life  itself.    Education  is  not  only  a  knowledge-giving  agency,  it  is  the  maker  of  man 
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himself,  and  democracy  can  not  afford  the  waste  of  opportunities  brought  about  by 
the  constant  checking  to  which  every  one  attempting  to  pass  through  school  is  sub- 
jected. The  fact  that  out  of  100  pupils  entering  the  primary  school  only  from  1  to 
10  (according  to  coimtries)  graduate  from  the  high  school  diows  a  frightful  waste, 
which,  besides  indicating  lack  of  ]>ower  to  adapt  institutions  to  the  needs  of  the 
individual,  works  directly  against  the  vital  interests  of  democracy. 

The  salvation  of  the  secondary  school,  therefore,  lies  in  abandoning  university 
standards  in  the  valuation  of  primary  and  secondary  education,  in  asserting  positively 
its  own  standards  of  cidture,  foiinded  in  the  perfection  of  those  activities  whose  opera- 
tion makes  man  attain  his  full  spiritual  stature. 

Nothing  is  further  from  the  purpose  of  this  paper  than  the  idea  that  knowledge 
should  receive  little  attention  in  the  field  of  education.  In  fact,  knowledge  could 
not  possibly  be  separated  from  the  process  of  education.  Wherever  there  is  self- 
activity,  knowledge  of  some  kind  is  sure  to  come  as  a  result.  Just  as  heat  is  the 
dynamic  equivalent  of  physical  energy,  so  knowledge  is  the  intellectual  equivalent 
of  a  useful  psychic  activity.  Science  is  mind  made,  and  has  also  made  man's  mind. 
Science  is  the  specific  subject  matter  to  which  the  mind  may  usefully  apply  itself. 
It  is  the  food  on  which  the  mind  grows. 

But  if  there  can  be  no  education  without  knowledge  getting,  there  is  a  considerable 
amount  of  knowledge  getting  that  does  not  promote  a  corresponding  educational 
activity. 

This  counterfeit  knowledge  is  the  kind  of  knowledge  resulting  from  undue  stress 
on  the  knowledge-getting  side  of  education.  Such  coimterfeit  knowledge  is  the  result 
of  dogmatism,  and  dogmatism  itself  is  but  the  time-saving  device  more  readily  resorted 
to  under  the  pressure  of  an  educational  sjrstem  emphasizing  knowledge  getting. 

It  is  particularl}'  important  to  make  clear  the  following  considerations:  Any  sjrstem 
of  education  whose  chief  aim  is  the  conveying  of  specific  information  is  in  danger  of 
accomplishing  that  end  at  the  expense  of  genuine  educational  training.  A  host  of 
defaces  will  soon  make  their  appearance  to  serve  the  prime  purpose  of  conveying 
information,  neglecting  the  most  important  part  of  learning.  The  whole  scheme  of 
educational  paraphernalia,  of  which  the  textbook  is  the  most  conspicuous  representa- 
tive, has  been  devised  with  the  purpose  of  conveying  information  in  a  direct  way 
thereby  pa\ing  the  road  to  dogmatism.  On  the  other  hand,  an  educational  system 
whose  only  and  deliberate  aim  should  be  the  exercise  of  mental  activities  by  applying 
them  to  the  vast  cosmorama  of  things  and  phenomena  which  surround  us,  would  yield 
a  wealth  of  information  that  would  be  far  more  beneficial  to  the  student  than  if  that 
information  had  been  communicated  in  a  direct  way.  In  other  words,  if  information 
such  as  can  be  elicited  from  the  student  through  educational  tests  at  present  in  use 
in  the  classroom  and  at  examination  time  were  always  a  conclusive  evidence  of  a 
previous  educational  activity,  there  would  be  no  harm  whatever  in  accepting  the 
former  as  the  proper  measure  of  and  as  an  equivalent  to  the  latter.  But  as  long  as 
it  is  possible  to  master  the  so-called  knowledge  by  purely  memory  exertion  it  is  evi- 
dent that  present  methods  that  bring  stress  on  the  testing  of  such  knowledge  are  sure 
to  mean  a  constant  defeat  of  the  very  ends  of  education. 

Inasmuch  as  practice  designed  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  getting  knowledge  may  be 
detrimental  to  education,  and  inasmuch  as  sound  educational  activities  are  invari- 
ably followed  by  the  acquisition  of  genuine  knowledge,  the  thing  to  do  is  so  to  organ- 
ize the  school  activities  that  knowledge  of  the  genuine  kind  may  come  as  a  result  of 
the  performance  of  such  activities.  In  other  words,  if  education  is  an  inner  process 
and  not  an  outward  result,  the  obvious  need  is  to  oiganize  that  process.  Up  to  the 
present  the  school  authorities  have  been  busy  organizing  knowledge,  not  education. 
The  school  program  of  to-day  is  made  up  of  carefully  distributed  information  among 
the  successive  stages  of  school  work.  We  have  yet  to  devise  a  system  of  activities 
of  really  educational  significance.    The  laboratory  method  has  been  a  step  in  that 
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direction,  but  an  immense  amount  of  such  organization,  to  make  it  consistent  through- 
out, remains  to  be  done  in  all  departments  of  learning. 

If  the  significant  part  of  the  educational  process  is  in  the  act  of  putting  the  pow^B 
of  the  child  in  operation  so  as  to  automatically  produce  results  that  are  physically 
and  spiritually  beneficial,  then  it  may  safely  be  said  that  the  only  educators  worthy 
of  the  dynamic  significance  of  the  term  are  the  kindergarten  teachers,  the  manual- 
training  teachers,  the  drawing  teachers,  and  the  teachers  of  physical  training.  They 
are  not  concerned  with  the  transmitting  of  information  for  its  own  sake.  They  pre- 
side over  an  activity,  the  performing,  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  of  a  set  of  actions  which 
science  and  experience  have  shown  to  be  of  educational  value  to  the  child.  They 
let  nature  do  the  rest. 

When  we  have  planned  the  exercises  a  boy  has  to  perform  with  the  dumb-bells, 
we  know  that  he  will  be  better  o£f  physiologically  and  that  he  has  added  some  oxygen 
to  his  blood.  We  trust  nature  then.  But  we  seem  to  lack  a  corresponding  faith  in 
nature  and  in  the  pupiPs  power  to  enrich  his  intellectual  store  by  the  mere  fact  of 
his  performing  a  set  of  intellectual  activities.  Yet  this  is  exactly  what  must  be  done 
if  a  system  is  to  be  devised  that  truly  responds  to  present  conceptions  of  education. 
The  slogan  should  be:  "Let  us  train  and  let  knowledge  take  care  of  itself." 

When  a  set  of  occupations  has  been  devised  that  will  train  the  spiritual  possibilities 
stored  in  man,  we  shall  have  a  system  of  education  which  will  be  the  intellectual 
and  ethical  counterpart  to  the  many  systems  devised  for  building  up  the  human  body. 
Strangely  enough,  although  many  nations  '.laim  to  possess  their  own  systems  of  phys- 
ical education,  none  has  so  far  organized  a  system  of  intellectual  education;  that  is, 
a  system  of  activities  that  will  bring  out  the  latent  individual  powers  of  the  child, 
the  adolescent,  and  the  youth,  with  all  its  sequel  of  rightly  obtained  information. 

Three  other  types  of  educators  should  be  included  with  those  just  mentioned — 
The  playground  director,  the  boy  scout  leader,  and  the  organizer  of  any  of  those  happy 
devices  for  training  children  in  the  practice  of  citizenship  and  the  golden  rule,  intro- 
duced in  the  public  school  by  Mr.  Gill  and  in  reformatories  by  Mr.  George.  They 
also  preside  over  an  activity  and  let  nature  do  the  rest.  The  superiority  of  their 
methods  over  those  to  which  academic  education  still  clings  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  moment  educators  forget  that  their  mission  is  to  train  and  let  knowledge 
take  care  of  itself,  the  moment  they  think  they  ought  to  lay  the  stress  on  the  result 
rather  than  on  the  process  itself — ^that  is,  the  moment  they  think  they  ought  to  teach — 
the  whole  activity  collapses,  interest  and  life  are  gone,  and  the  scheme  soon  shows 
unmistakable  signs  of  sham  and  superficiality,  which  are  as  harmful  to  the  moral  char- 
acter of  the  children  as  dogmatism  is  to  their  intellect. 

A  system  of  oiganized  and  correlated  occupations  should  receive  full  recognition 
from  the  university.  When  we  are  ready  to  conceive  and  plan  such  a  system,  the 
problem  before  us  will  not  be  what  kind  of  secondary  schools  we  ought  to  have  in 
order  to  fit  them  for  the  university,  but  rather  what  kind  of  university  activities 
would  be  likely  to  continue,  develop,  and  perfect  the  work  begun  at  the  lower 
educational  agencies. 

Free  from  the  university  bias,  therefore,  secondary  education  should  be  organized 
as  a  system  of  activities  through  which  the  pupil  can  not  help  but  obtain  by  himself 
the  information  that  we  now  pour  into  his  mind  through  books  and  lectures.  We  will 
no  longer  entertain  a  quantitative  view  of  the  process;  we  will  not  ask  the  pupil 
what  he  knows,  how  much  knowledge  he  has  gained  through  the  activities  performed, 
any  mo'*e  than  we  measure  the  physical  strength  of  the  boy  or  girl  with  the  perverse 
purpose  of  depriving  the  weaker  of  just  the  exercise  they  most  need.  We  will  trust 
nature  this  time  and  assume  that  any  normal  child  performing  the  right  kind  of  edu- 
cational activities  has  necessarily  gained  the  right  kind  of  knowledge.  Above  all, 
we  will  not  ask  the  child  how  much  he  has  learned,  because  by  so  doing  we  put  the 
teacher  in  the  dangerous  temptation  to  dogmatize,  to  give  second-hand  information 
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by  short  cuts,  to  reach  the  goal  of  knowledge  by  timesaving  and  education-saving 
devices.  We  have  many  of  these  at  present.  The  very  eagerness  to  teach  exhibited 
by  schools  of  any  kind  to-day  stands  in  the  way  of  real  education  and  therefore  of 
real  teaching.  Much  has  been  said  about  ^ulty  methods  of  teaching,  but  it  has  not 
been  realized  that  it  is  university  standards  that  have  resulted  in  the  oiganization  of 
the  very  elements  of  dogmatism  throughout  the  educational  fabric.  These  elements 
are  the  textbook  and  the  course  of  study,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  free  action  of  the 
conscientious  teacher  is  sadly  handicapped. 

This  paper  could  not  possibly  be  considered  a  complete  presentation  of  the  subject 
if  it  did  not  include  an  expos^  of  the  practical  ways  that  might  make  possible  the  opera- 
tion of  such  a  system.  Of  course,  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  here  a  complete 
program  of  the  educational  activities  reconunended.  Yet  it  may  be  possible  to  indi- 
cate how,  by  shifting  the  conception  of  the  essential  part  in  the  process  of  education, 
the  very  instruments  that  now  are  put  sometimes  to  the  service  of  dogmatism  may 
be  turned  to  wonderful  implements  of  intellectual  freedom;  how,  to  be  more  precise, 
the  textbook,  which,  as  already  implicated,  often  enslaves  the  mind  to  the  authority 
of  the  printed  page,  may  be  turned  into  a  help,  a  guide,  an  instrument  of  freedom 
for  the  mind.  The  books  of  to-morrow  are  bound  to  be  just  the  opposite  of  those  of 
to-day.  They  will  not  be  screens  that  keep  the  realities  of  the  world  away  from  the 
student  and  make  him  dispense  with  the  observing,  analyzing,  comparing,  thinking. 
They  will  be  real  connecting  links  between  the  child  and  the  world  of  concrete  things 
and  phenomena.  Such  books  will  organize  the  seeing,  the  measuring,  the  compar- 
ing, the  discovering  by  the  pupil.  They  will  not  confine  themselves  to  the  laboratory 
as  humble  laboratory  manuals  do  to-day.  They  will  take  the  pupil  to  the  museum 
and  ask  him  to  sketch,  to  describe,  to  compare,  to  induce.  They  will  take  him  to 
the  Brooklyn  Bridge  and  ask  him  to  make  a  pen  picture  of  the  crowd,  or  they  will 
take  the  boy  and  girl  to  the  country  road,  the  city  park,  the  seashore,  and  ask  them 
to  describe  such  and  such  light  effects,  such  and  such  contrasts  of  form.  The  Observa- 
tional powers  of  the  child  will  be  directed,  educated,  trained.  Such  books  will  also 
place  the  student  before  the  masterpieces  of  art,  both  of  painting  and  music,  and  will 
draw  from  the  observer  whatever  power  b  at  his  command  according  to  his  individual 
temperament. 

They  will  serve  as  keys  to  other  books.  They  will  direct  the  pupils  to  certain  pages 
of  certain  books  where  conflicting  opinions  appear  on  historic  events;  they  will  direct 
the  intelligent  observation  of  the  young  writer  to  the  wealth  of  language  stored  under 
the  dusty  covers  of  literary  masterpieces.  They  will  serve  as  keys  to  understanding 
the  pupil's  own  mind,  feelings,  and  volitions  through  the  introspection  of  his  own 
self.  Truly  there  is  no  field  of  human  learning  where  the  child  could  not  stand  as 
man  himself  has  stood  before  an  uiu^vealed  world.  There  is  no  avenue  of  life  where 
the  powers  of  the  child  could  not  be  really  educated  in  a  nobler  sense  of  the  word . 
Unlimited  possibilities  lie  before  the  editorial  houses  of  to-morrow,  as  practically  the 
whole  present  output  of  educational  literature  is  waiting  to  be  reshaped  from  the 
uninteresting,  dogmatic,  dead,  and  static  way  of  the  present  day  to  the  suggestive, 
quickening,  and  dynamic  way  of  to-morrow. 

To  be  sure,  there  is  much  important  knowledge  that  pupils  can  not  possibly  acquire 
themselves.  But,  as  Dewey  remarks,  "this  transmitted  material  is  likely  to  be  fruit- 
ful in  just  the  degree  in  which  it  is  conveyed  in  connection  with  these  activities  in 
which  the  pupils  acquire  something  through  their  observation  and  reflections.'' 
Therefore  the  business  of  the  reformed  textbook  will  be  to  interweave  the  transmitted 
information  with  the  facts  actually  discovered  by  the  pupil.  Such  books  will  there- 
fore be  something  more  than  laboratory  manuals,  for  ^ey  will  bring  together  sets  of 
^ts  wisely  correlated  with  the  activities  engaging  the  pupil's  observation,  while  in 
the  humanistic  arts  they  will  open  before  the  student  lines  of  personal  research  and 
opportunities  of  self-expression. 
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In  doscribing  the  textbook  of  to-morrow  the  idea  has  been  to  show  what  is  meant 
by  an  education  based  on  the  organization  of  educational  activities.  No  doubt  such 
an  education  would  not  only  "equip  the  child  for  life,"  but  would  enlaige  the  scope 
of  human  life  itself.  The  present  disadvantages  of  common  education  in  regard  to 
preparing  the  pupils  for  practical  life  are  causing  some  reformers  to  blame  the  curri- 
culum, on  the  ground  that  the  kind  of  knowledge  Imparted  by  the  average  school  of 
to-day  is  of  little  use  in  everyday  life.  Attention  is  therefore  being  directed  to 
vocational  activities  as  more  apt  to  develop  in  the  pupils  the  qualities  that  are  at 
premium  in  the  social  market. 

But  in  order  to  make  the  school  vital  and  real  it  is  not  necessary  to  bring  about  a 
great  change  in  the  contents  of  the  curriculum.  It  is  the  direction  of  its  activities 
that  makes  all  the  difference.  When  education  is  interpreted  in  qualitative  and 
functional  terms,  we  fit  the  pupil  for  life,  for  we  open  his  mind,  enlarge  his  feelings, 
.and  train  his  will.  He  who  as  a  boy  has  applied  himself  to  the  solution  of  the  little 
problems  that  arise  in  the  examining  of  a  stone  will  perhaps  be  able  as  a  business  man 
to  detect  the  causes  of  a  rise  in  prices;  he  who  discovers  the  important  facts  among 
irrelevant  details  or  who  affirms  his  faitJi  in  his  judgment  by  having  reached  the  truth 
by  his  own  means  is  educating  himself  for  life.  , 

For  the  primary  and  secondary  schools  promotion  should  be  based  on  the  real 
democratic  principle  of  equality  of  opportunity.  As  it  is  now,  no  value  is  given  to 
the  possession  of  ^e  qualities  that  really  distinguish  the  worth  of  men,  such  as  love 
of  work,  quickness  of  perception,  ability  to  plan,  to  observe,  to  discriminate,  power 
of  invention,  and  originality  of  procedure.  The  training  of  these  is  the  most  legiti- 
mate piirpose  of  education,  particularly  in  the  formative  periods  of  life.  The  primary 
and  secondary  school  should  be^the  places  where  all  these  qualities  should  have  an 
opportunity  to  play.  The  maximum  training  of  these  activities,  within  individual 
limitations,  should  be  the  only  just  and  democratic  basis  for  promotion.  Present 
methods  of  promotion  based  on  the  ability  to  retain  facts  learned  in  books  introduce 
an  utterly  artificial  standard  only  attainable  by  a  minority.  Such  methods,  there- 
fore, can  never  be  the  basis  of  a  democratic  education  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word. 
We  see,  therefore,  that  the  method  of  education  which  emphasizes  knowledge-getting 
as  the  chief  conditbn  of  continuance  in  school  is  by  its  very  nature  incompatible  with 
the  idea  of  a  secondary  school  devoted  to  the  education  of  all  the  people,  simply 
because  the  process  by  which  the  secondary  school  eliminates  the  so-called  unfit  is 
an  artificial  one,  founded  on  the  ability  of  the  candidate  to  bring  the  memory  into 
play  and  to  submit  to  an  unnatural  way  of  getting  information.  Such  is  the  basic 
reason  why  the  percentage  of  failures  is  so  great.  Failure  in  education  has  no  mean- 
ing save  as  a  reflection  on  the  efficiency  of  educational  methods.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  the  education  of  the  individual,  the  idea  of  failure  is  irreconcilable  with  the 
idea  of  education,  just  as  it  is  irreconcilable  with  the  idea  of  life.  What  is  now  called 
failure  is  the  outcome  of  an  attempt  to  submit  all  to  a  process  which  only  a  few  can 
successfully  undei^o. 

An  ^ucational  process,  to  be  considered  natural  and  therefore  applicable  to  any 
normal  being,  has  to  be  founded  exclusively  upon  the  fulfillment  of  such  activities 
as  are  exercised  with  zest.  This  is  the  case  with  all  activities  that  are  of  individual 
and  social  significance. 

In  the  light  of  these  considerations  the  question  of  the  relations  between  the  sec- 
ondary school  and  the  university  has  to  be  approached  from  a  new  angle.  If  the 
education  conferred  by  the  secondary  school  as  defined  above  is  the  best  that  can 
be  conceived,  if  such  kind  of  education  is  sure  to  develop  the  pupil's  qualities  to 
the  highest  degree,  it  behooves  the  university  to  accept  the  new  standards  thus 
introduced  by  the  secondary  school  in  the  field  of  education  and  to  measure  educa- 
tional values  in  terms  of  activity  instead  of  in  terms  of  information.  Ajasuming  that 
the  university  is  to  be  the  place  where  only  the  best  equipped  are  allowed  to  enter, 
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it  devolves  upon  the  university  so  to  frame  requirements  for  admission  that  only 
the  best  products  of  the  secondary  school  can  find  a  ready  access  to  it.  Furthermore, 
by  accepting  the  secondary  school  standards  instead  of  forcing  its  own,  the  university 
would  render  a  further  service  to  the  cause  of  education  by  indorsing  and  consecrat- 
ing, as  it  were,  the  new  educational  ideals.  It  la  also  evident  that  by  enhancing  the 
educational  value  of  the  qualities  the  world  prizes  most,  those  qualities  the  possession 
of  which  increases  human  efficiency  in  every  walk  of  life,  the  university  will  be  sure 
to  assemble  a  selected  student  body  better  equipped  than  ever  before  for  the  pursuit 
of  professional  careers. 

Just  as  in  the  Army,  entrance  requirements  are  founded  on  the  degree  in  which 
the  candidate  shows  he  possesses  the  physical  qualities  that  are  necessary  to  an  effi- 
cient soldier,  so  the  university  should  accept  from  the  secondary  schools  only  those 
graduates  whose  mental  and  moral  equipment  indicates  a  high  type  of  professional 
worker.  The  ideal  secondary  school,  having  organised  its  activities  along  lines  that 
offer  a  perpetual  play  to  the  basic  functions  of  the  mind  as  well  as  to  the  qualties  of 
character,  should  be  prepared  to  furnish  the  university  with  a  truthful  estimate  of 
each  of  its  graduates.  Present  standards,  founded  on  the  ability  of  the  candidate  to 
memorize  information,  are  far  from  providing  a  safe  test  for  social  efficiency. 

The  secondary  school  so  conceived  would  prepare  at  the  same  time  for  life  and  for 
the  university.  It  is  by  preparing  for  life  that  the  secondary  school  would  prepare 
for  the  university.  It  is  by  giving  all  boys  and  girls  the  opportunity  to  develop  to 
the  fullest  extent  the  qualities  that  are  of  most  worth  in  life  that  the  secondary  school 
on  the  other  hand  would  prepare  for  life  and  comply  with  the  ever-increasing  demands 
of  democracy.  All  pupils  would  be  given  the  opportunity  to  develop  within  the 
limit  of  their  individual  capacities.  Work  calculated  to  bring  out  the  mental  quali- 
ties that  are  most  useful  in  the  battles  of  life  should  be  the  price  of  permanence  in 
the  school  and  the  condition  of  promotion  through  it,  as  it  is  the  price  of  permanence 
and  promotion  in  society. 

Automatically  th«  secondary  school  would  provide  the  university  with  an  61ite 
worthy  of  the  privilege  of  becoming  social  leaders. 

In  conclusion,  the  secondary  school  should  establish  its  curriculum  on  the  basis  of 
an  organization  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  activitiee  on  whose  development  real 
education  rests. 

The  mere  fulfillment  of  such  activities  according  to. each  one's  ability  should  be 
the  only  factor  in  determining  the  permanence  of  pupils  in  school.  This  condition 
would  automatically  make  secondary  education  a  right  to  any  boy  or  girl  and  a  duty 
of  the  State  to  confer  upon  all  boys  and  girls. 

The  range  of  activities  in  the  secondary  school  should  be  sufficiently  wide  to  afford 
an  easy  path  for  all  pupils,  according  to  their  individual  temperaments  and  vocations. 

Normal  schools  and  pedag(^cal  departments  should  map  out  a  correlated  program 
of  educational  activities  throughout  primary  and  secondary  schools.  After  such  a 
plan  has  been  successfully  tried,  a  joint  conference  of  educators  from  secondary  and 
higher  institutions  should  devise  a  new  system  of  rating  the  merits  of  the  graduates 
from  the  secondary  schools  based  on  a  functional  and  qualitative  estimate  of  the 
education  previously  received  by  the  candidate. 

The  central  idea  of  such  a  plan  would  be  the  organization  of  a  comprehensive 
program  of  research  and  constructive  work  in  language,  numbers,  science,  and  litera- 
ture, to  be  performed  by  the  pupils  in  primary  and  high  schools.  Such  operations 
would  increase  in  complexity  through  the  grades  and  would  cover  all  ''subjects,"  the 
mere  teaching  of  which  is  the  aim  of  the  educational  machinery  of  to-day.  It  is  hard 
to  conceive  of  a  more  fruitful  task  for  normal  schools  than  the  discussion  of  this 
problem  with  a  view  to  agreeing  upon  an  organic  program  of  post-kindeigarten 
"occupatiooB"  which  should  be  both  highly  educational  in  their  performance  and 
yi^ding  the  kind  and  the  amount  of  information  demanded  by  modem  life. 
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The  Chairman.  May  I  say  just  a  word  before  asking  Dr.  Nelson 
to  take  his  seat  on  the  platform  ? 

Out  of  the  visions  and  calls  such  as  you  have  just  heard  this 
morning  uy  Dr.  Nelson's  paper  have  come  more  than  once  a  new 
impetus  and  immediate  reforms  in  a  new  education.  Dr.  Nelson 
has  said  that  education  is  life,  and  that  the  fuller  the  living  the  larger 
the  amount  of  education.  There  is  an  opportimity  for  the  reorganiz- 
ing of  our  education,  not  only  in  the  elementary  and  secondary, 
but  of  the  relation,  at  least  the  possibility  of  the  new  relation,  of  the 
university  or  college  to  the  secondary  school.  I  thought  of  a  little 
girl  who  said  to  me  one  morning  when  she  was  starting  to  school: 
*  *Mr.  Claxton,  why  can  not  we  have  in  the  school  the  things  that  are 
life?"  and  I  said  I  had  known  of  other  people  asking  questions 
something  like  that.  I  have  thought  that  an  educational  system  of 
a  country  is  not  a  thing  to  be  played  with  like  politics,  or  a  pyramid 
to  be  looked  at;  nor  an  arch  of  which  the  university  is  probably  the 
keystone,  but  it  is  rightly  to  be  considered  an  organic  thing  that  grows, 
which  develops,  which  has  life  in  it,  has  a  pulse  beat  and  a  flow  of 
blood.  In  this  organism  the  high  school  is  the  heart.  In  the  United 
States  our  school  system  has  been  weak  because  of  the  weakness  of 
the  heart.  If  the  heart  be  found  weak  the  whole  body  is  weak.  In 
£he  United  States  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  shall 
be  as  a  part  of  the  program  for  better  educational  methods  better 
secondary  education,  the  education  through  the  early  and  middle 
years  of  adolescence  for  all  boys  and  girls  of  all  the  countries.  I 
have  found  that  this  sentiment  is  held  very  generally  from  ocean  to 
ocean,  and  it  is  easily  possible  that  the  conception  of  secondary 
education  that  Dr.  Nelson  has  given  shall  materialize. 

I  now  take  great  pleasure  in  asking  Dr.  Nelson  to  preside  for  the 
remainder  of  the  session. 

Hereupon  Dr.  Nelson  took  the  chair  and  announced  the  titles  of 
the  remaining  papers  for  the  program  of  the  morning: 

El  porvenir  del  panamericanismo,  by  Peter  H.  Goldsmith. 

Los  fines  de  la  ensefianza  secundaria,  by  Juan  Monteverde. 

Ensefianza  m6dica,  by  Teodoro  Muhm. 


EL  PORVENIR  DEL  PANAMERICANISMO. 

Por  PETER  H.  GOLDSMITH, 

Director  de  la  Divuidn  Panamericana  de  la  Asociaci&n  Americana  para  la  ConciliadSn 

Tntemacional. 

iLa  Europa,  el  Asia,  el  Africa  1  ilndeciblemente  deqgraciadoe  los  tree  viejoe  conti- 
nentesl  iDe^garradas  vuestias  entrafias  por  la  i^odigioea  cienda  modema  dominada 
y  dirigida  de  salvaje  odiol    {Bafladas  vuestras  pobladas  pUyas  por  agoas  enrojecidas 
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con  la  sangre  vanamente  vertida  de  devotoe  hijoe  vueetros!    iQu6  hoirendo  esc&rnio 
de  todo  aquello  que,  diirante  los  cristianos  si^los,  se  ha  ensefiado  y  aplaudido! 

Solemne,  cHtica,  funesta  es  la  hora  en  que  marchitas  se  ven  las  predilectas  profeclas 
de  poetas,  de  predicadores  y  de  pacifistas  profesionales.  Sobre  escenas  de  inolvidable 
matanza  brilla  el  sol  reprobador  del  nadente  siglo,  del  que  se  habfa  lisonjeado  tanto 
durante  sus  primeros  afloe. 

El  Uanto  de  U  mitad  del  mundo  ilustrado  persigue  al  paciente  ofdo  del  cielo,  mien- 
tras  que  el  coTaz6n  de  la  otra  eBt&  todo  de  luto.  For  doquier  se  sienten  los  portentosos 
efectos  de  la  trdgica  e  interminable  lucha.  De  las  insaciables  garras  del  ensangren- 
tado  Marte,  no  se  salvan  ni  los  tiemos  e  inocentes  pdrvulos  ni  los  decr^pitos  ancianos 
de  nevadas  y  venerables  canas. 

Tiembla  el  orbe  entero  con  el  tonante  paso  de  las  innumerables  huestes  que  se 
diezman  y  se  sacrifican,  tltil  o  intltilmente,  bajo  los  varios  pabellones  enarbolados  so 
pretexto  que  hasta  ahora  parecen  todos  inverosfmiles. 

IQvl6  de  nosotroe,  los  neutrales  de  este  hemisferio,  ante  la  estupenda  conflagraci6n 
europea?  ^Nos  jactaremos  quizds  de  la  afortunada  condici6n  en  que  hoy  nos  encon- 
tramos,  gracias  a  nuestra  aislada  po6ici6n  geogr&fica?  ^Somos  tal  vez  mejoree,  mis 
morales,  m^  paclficos  que  nuestros  semejantes  de  aquel  lado  del  estrecho  mar? 
^Estamos  acaso  fuera  del  alcance  de  andlogo  cataclismo?  lQa6  de  B61gica  y  qu6 
de  Serbia?  ^Es  que  no  puede  lanzarse  sobre  nuestras  playas  el  mismo  oc^no  de 
envidia,  de  odio  y  de  aniquilamiento? 

Todo  dependerd  de  lo  que  hagamos  hoy  dla  y  de  hoy  en  adelante. 

Ante  el  espantoeo  y  agotante  terror — el  inconmensurable  vaiv^  de  ese  vasto 
mecanismo,  caracterfstico  de  la  guerra  actual,  que  se  hunde  tanto  bajo  las  traidoras 
olas  del  acuoso  abismo,  cuanto  bajo  la  faz  de  la  s61ida  tierra  para  efectuar  sus  designios 
destructores,  y  hasta  invade  y  profona  los  puros  aires  del  cielo  con  sus  infemales 
miquinas  en  busca  de  humanas  vlctimas — ^nosotros  de  toda  la  America  nos  hallamoe 
pasmados,  constemados  y  x)enetrados  de  compasi6n,  a  la  par  que  impotentes  y  casi 
desvanecidos,  como  con  las  manos  atadas,  y  con  el  solo  recurso  de  mirar,  lamentar  y 
esperar  prohmdamente  conmovidos. 

Tal  es  la  presente  Bituaci6n,  como  se  manifiesta  a  los  individuos  de  \isi6n  amplia 
y  espiritual. 

Mbb  de  todo  eso  dimana  un  resultado  consolador.  En  presencia  de  la  catistrofe 
uni\  ersal,  los  que  estamos  salvos  de  ella  nos  acercamos  unos  a  otros,  como  por  instinto; 
y  se  disminuyen  y  de6ai>arecen  nuestras  antiguas  diferencias,  sospechas  y  antago- 
nismos,  de  tal  suerte  que  nos  sentimos  verdaderamente  unidos  y  solidificados  por 
fnerza  de  la  simpatia,  asombro  y  desesperaddn  que  nos  ha  causado  el  mundial  deeastre. 
Se  nos  han  revelado  nuestras  himiillantes  flaquezas.  Comprendemos  ahora  que  lo 
que  sucede  all6  bien  pudiera  haber  ocunidb  aquf.  Nos  ensefia  a  los  americanoe 
todoe  cu4n  predso  es  poner  en  orden  nuestra  propia  casa;  quitar  de  nosotros  cualquiera 
causa  de  perturbaci6n  y  de  recelo  que  exista  entre  una  y  otra  naci6n  de  nuestra  libra 
y  querida  AmMca,  y  entrar  en  relaciones  de  productiA  a  amistad  y  cooperaci6n  inter- 
nacionales  que  die  tan  la  raz6n,  la  prudencia  y  la  verdadera  moral  econ6mica. 

For  destructivo  y  fatal  que  haya  aido  el  afio  pasado  y  siga  siendo  actualmente  para 
los  viejos  continentes,  y  ]>or  trastomador  y  triste  que  se  manifieste  para  los  nuevos, 
debe  reconocerse,  en  medio  de  todo,  que  ^sta  es  tambi^n  la  ^poca  m^  cargada  de 
beneficiosas  lecciones  y  oportunidades  intemacionales  que  jamds  se  haya  experimen- 
tado  en  nuestro  hemisferio.    Entre  ellas  sobresalen  las  que  a  continuaci6n  se  nombran: 

Que  ningdn  pueblo  existe  ni  puede  existir  en  aislamiento  intemadonal,  cualquiera 
que  sea  su  deseo  o  su  esfuerzo^para  conseguirlo  y  conserv  arlo.  La  multitud  de  inven- 
dones  del  ingenio  humane  ha  obrado  para  el  aniquilamiento  del  espado,  la  diminu- 
d6n  de  las  distancias  terrestres  y  la  conquista  y  destrucci6n  de  todas  las  barreras 
materialee  que  hasta  ahora  han  separado  a  los  hombres;  y  ha  efectuado  en  seguida  la 
miificad6n  de  la  humanidad.    La  telegraffa  y  la  telefonfa,  tanto  aUmbrica  cuanto 
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inalimbrica,  ban  eetablecido  inmediato  contacto  intelectual  entre  los  pueblos;  los 
inconquistables  ferrocarriles  ban  penetrado  con  bus  lucientes  cintas'de  duro  acero  en 
las  regiones  m^  retiradas  y  primitivas,  para  despertar  alU  con  el  rumor  de  bus  crudas 
mdquinas  a  los  sofiadores  y  hacerles  percibir  que  ellos  tambidn  pertenecen  al  gran 
mundo  activo  y  que  a  todos  precisa  palpitar  en  annonla  con  ^;  los  enormes  y  \eloces 
vapores,  ya  cual  poblaciones  flotantes  y  ndmadas,  ya  cual  graneroe  y  mercadoe  ambu- 
lantes,  orillan  todas  las  playas  y  visitan  todos  los  puertos;  la  prensa  escudrifiadora  y 
fecunda,  el  minucioso  y  fiel  correo  y  el  atre^  ido  viajero  comercial,  difunden  hasta 
loe  confines  de  nuestro  planeta,  no  solamente  cuanto  dondequiera  se  hace,  se  dice  y 
se  sabe,  sino  tambi^n  cuanto  se  imagina,  se  adivina  y  se  murmura;  y  los  intereses 
financieroe,  los  cr^tos  intemacionales,  los  intercambios  de  capitales,  y  las  fluctua- 
ciones  de  valores  monetarios,  todo  ha  terminado  por  crear  la  solidaridad  involuntaria 
y  desapercibida  de  la  raza  entera.  Ya  no  es  cuestidn  de  deseo  o  voluntad  de  gober- 
nantes  y  de  pueblos;  la  solidaridad  intemacional  estd  consumada,  existe  y  se  reconoce 
en  todo  pate;  es  tan  inevitable  como  lo  es  la  solidaridad  nacional  o  municipal.  No 
ha  onginado  en  los  pensamientos  e  intenciones  de  los  senados  nacionales  gubemativoe, 
ni  en  la  febril  elocuencia  de  las  conferencias  intemacionales  pacifistas,  por  Utiles  y 
efectivos  que  fuesen,  sino  que  ha  surgido  de  im  manantial  m&s  natural  y  mds  pro- 
fundo;  es  resultado  de  una  necesidad  exigente  que  nada  perdona,  y  que  se  siente 
ahora  dondequiera  que  se  encuentran  los  humanos:  la  necesidad  econ6mica;  y  de  un 
sentimiento,  tan  extenso  y  tan  innegable  y,  por  tUtimo  tan  imperioso  y  vencedor 
como  la  necesidad  referida:  el  sentimiento  social,  cuyas  ralces  se  radican  en  lo  pro- 
fundo  del  coraz6n  popular.  Ante  estas  dos  inmensidades  nadie  ni  nada  puede 
eregirse  por  luengo  tiempo! 

Lo  ha  revelado  la  misteriosa  guerra  presente.  Toda  naci6n,  por  remota  que  est^ 
del  furibundo  foco  de  iniquidades  que  ha  deearroUado  el  insaciable  Marte,  es  afectada 
por  61,  y  padece  de  los  trastomos,  tanto  econ6micoe  cuanto  intelectuales  y  morales, 
que  de  ^1  proceden. 

Precise  es  reconocer  que,  en  general,  loe  pensadores,  quienes  son  los  directores  de 
la  opinion  pdblica,  determinan  la  polltica  de  las  nadones,  y  si  su  mode  de  pensar  es 
limitado,  provincial,  egoista,i  qu6  infelicee  ser&n  las  relaciones  que  habr&  de  existir 
entre  uno  y  otro  pueblo  1 

£1  mis  infausto  crimen  intelectual  y  moral  de  las  agonizantes  centurias  desvanecidas 
es  el  de  pensar  en  t^rminoe  demasiado  reducidos,  t^minos  de  familia,  tribu  o  naci6n, 
de  raza  separada,  de  localidad  o  provincia,  de  denominaci6n,  profesi6n,  clase  o  estrato 
social,  de  egofsmo,  prejuicio,  y  de  sospecha,  envidia  y  odio  intemacionales.  Esto 
tambi^n  lo  ha  revelado  la  gueira.  S61o  se  requiere  mencionarlo  para  que  se  vea 
comprobado.  £n  cada  una  de  las  naciones  beligerantes,  desde  los  gobemantee  hasta 
los  m^  humildes  e  ingnorantes  obreros,  se  habia  limitado  la  visi6n  a  considerar  las 
condiciones  e  intereses  propios,  interiores  y  dom^icos.  Gasi  ninguno  se  fijaba  en  la 
amplitud  de  los  movimientos  econ6micos  y  de  los  sentimientos  sociales.  Adem^ 
este  provincialismo  intelectual  no  se  Umitaba  a  los  que  se  encontraron  cogidos  en  las 
garras  de  la  hcnrible  lucha.  Nosotros,  afortunadamente  salvos  de  ese  desastroso 
huradln,  pensdbamos  de  mode  andlogo.  Todo  pueblo  americano  se  limitaba  a  sf 
propio,  sin  comprender  que  la  s^uridad,  la  felicidad  y  el  6xito  de  este  hemisferio 
necesariamente  dependeiian  del  modo  de  pensar  de  cada  naci6n  que  en  6\  se  habia 
radicado.  De  nuestira  manera  de  pensar  provincial  result6,  en  primer  lugar,  la  falta  de 
inf(»rmes  confiables  sobre  la  verdadera  situacidn  europea  antes  del  rompimiento;  y 
en  segundo,  la  criminal  indiferencia  que  ha  caracterizado  las  relaciones  habidas  entre 
los  puebloe  de  este  hemisferio.  Si  hubi^ramos  poseido  loe  informes  debidos,  sin  duda 
que  podriamos  haber  evitado  gran  parte  del  trastomo  econ6mico  que  ocasion6  la 
guerra  y  que  aun  hasta  ahora  se  deja  sentir;  habriamoe  tomado  medidas  paia  entender- 
noe  m4B  intimamente  loe  de  estos  continentes  americanos,  y  paia  estrechar  las  vincula- 
ciones  sociales,  comerdales  e  industriales;  habriamoe  olvidado  loe  vanos  antojos. 
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receloe  y  antagoniamoe  que  a  vecee  noe  hablan  separado;  habriamoB  adoptado  anticipa- 
damente  el  lema  de  todos  para  uno  y  uno  para  todos;  habriamos  reconocido  que,  a 
peear  de  las  diferenciasy  causas  de  queja,  la  existencia  de  las  cuales  ningtbi  inteligente 
se  atreverfa  a  n^ar,  abrigamoe  todoe  el  mismo  espfritu,  la  misma  imperiosa  necesidad 
ecoii6mica  y  poliUca  y  el  mismo  temor  devorador  de  perder  la  preciosa  libertad  que 
tanto  co8t6  a  nuestTos  anteceeores. 

Que  entre  el  Viejo  y  el  Nuevo  Mundo  existe  un  abisiQO  tianto  mis  ancho  y  profundo 
que  el  mismo  Atl&ntico,  abismo  social  y  espiritual  que  divide  y  sirve  para  distinguir 
entre  doe  ideales,  dos  sistemas:  uno  de  elloe  monirqiiico,  autocr&tico,  olig^uico, 
centralizado,  secreto,  egoista,  que  se  opone  al  espfritu  unificador  del  siglo,  a  la  demo- 
crada  y  a  la  libertad;  otro  sint^tico,  en  armonfa  con  las  leyes  y  loe  procedimientos  de 
la  ras6n,  natural,  liberal,  ameno,  persuasivo,  i>aciente.  No  se  niega,  con  decir  esto, 
que  se  hallen  representantes  de  loe  dos  sbtemas  en  uno  y  otro  mundo;  que  alU  se 
vean  muchos  individuos  imbufdos  de  ideas  novocontinentales,  y  que  ac&,  otroe 
muchos  reacdonarios,  impiden  el  verdadero  progreso  humane  con  su  indiferenda  o 
egoismo;  pero  sf,  se  mantiene  a  todo  alcance  que  clara  y  perceptiblemente  se  dis- 
tinguen  esos  dos  ideales,  y  que  a  uno  de  ellosse  adhiere  la  m&xima  parte  delos  pueblos 
de  Europa,  mientras  al  otro  queda  devota  la  misma  properdin  de  los  de  AmMca. 
Este  abismo  empez6  a  abrirse  poco  despu^  de  la  llegada  de  los  europeos  a  estos 
continentes,  y  ha  seguido  ens&nchandose  cada  vez  mis  con  el  transcurso  de  los  siglos; 
pero  hasta  que  la  funesta  luz  de  la  imiversal  conflag;rad6n  lo  ilumin6  por  completo, 
no  se  Teconoci6  con  entera  daridad  todo  lo  que  impUcaba  esta  separad6n. 

Como  corolario  de  este  hecho  ya  bien  reconocido  consta  lo  siguiente:  que  a  medida 
que  se  ban  visto  separados  los  pueblos  del  Viejo  y  del  Nuevo  Mundo,  se  aproximan 
unos  a  otios  los  de  cada  una  de  las  aisladas  pordones  del  orbe.  La  desemejanza  hace 
pensar  en  la  semejanza,  y  causa  ademiis  la  aproximaci6n  de  los  elementos  similares  y 
geniales,  en  los  que  reside  una  afinidad  natural  y  fundamental.  El  monarquismo  y 
el  militarismo  de  alU  tienden  a  hacer  unirse  los  pueblos  libres  y  pacfficos  de  acd. 
Pu^dese  decir,  por  lo  tanto,  que  la  luz  fatal  de  la  enorme  conflagrad6n  europea  ha 
revelado  no  s61o  d  abismo  abierto  por  largo  tiempo  entre  los  dos  ideales  de  la  dviliza- 
d6n,  sine  que  ha  demostrado  tambi^n  la  presencia  y  fuerza  activa  de  ideas  y  senti- 
mientos  unificadores,  radicados  en  el  coraz6n  de  las  nuevas  y  maleables  naciones  de 
este  naciente  oiganismo  que  se  compone  de  21  libres  e  independientes  soberanias 
populares.  Ha  sefiaiado  otra  verdad  aun  m^  importante,  a  saber,  que  mientras  las 
involuntarias  uniones  y  alianzas  polfticas  contranaturales  resultantes  del  ejerddo 
de  fuerza  superior  por  parte  de  los  elementos  preponderantes  sobre  los  inferiores  y 
mis  d^biles  en  sentido  material,  abrigan  en  sf  propias  las  semillas  de  desoiganizad6n 
y  destrucci6n,  el  reconocimiento  de  afinidades  espirituales  y  de  similitud  de  ideas 
produce  interacd6n  y  cooperad6n  duraderas  a  fuer  de  ser  naturales,  libres  y  volun- 
tarias. 

Que  predsa,  ahora  mis  que  nunca  y  mis  que  lo  que  pueda  suponerse  en  lo  sucesivo, 
alinear  en  sdlidas  y  disciplinadas  filas  las  huestee  de  libertad  y  progreso  que  pueblan 
e  ilustran  aqueste  lado  del  salubre  oc^ano.  Hemes  perdido  ya  una  infinidad  de 
tiempo,  de  eneigla  y  de  tesoro  con  nuestros  receloe,  temores  y  luchas,  fruto  todo  de 
falta  de  entendimiento  y  aprecio  y  de  malquerencla,  envidia  y  codicia.  Ante  d 
amenazante  peligro  que  asoma  a  lo  lejos,  jay  de  la  naci6n,  por  diminuta  y  d^bil  o 
colosal  y  poderosa  que  sea,  que  se  deje  engafiar  con  el  susurro  de  los  cismilticos  inter- 
nacionales,  y  rdiuse  ofr  la  encantadora  voz  de  sus  hermanas  que  procuran  atraerla 
hacia  la  saludable  y  productiva  armonial  Y  ciertamente  eeto  no  debe  considerarse 
como  amenaza  de  castigo  que  la  pudiesen  administrar  las  dem^  naciones,  sine  como 
amone8taci6n  que  surge  de  la  buena  voluntad  de  la  familia  de  naciones  libres  cuyo 
tinico  deseo  es  el  de  salvar  a  cada  uno  de  los  pueblos  componentes  de  los  infaustos 
efectoB  nacionales  de  la  intransigencia  y  el  aislamiento  voluntarios.  La  naci6n  que, 
por  cualquiera  causa,  se  ni^^e  a  tratar  con  justicia  y  aprecio  a  sus  hermanas,  a 
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amoldarse  y  a  annonizarse  con  ellas  cuanto  le  fuere  posible,  no  las  ofende  asi  ni  las 
Mere  a  ellas:  es  ella  la  que  sufre,  la  que  pierde  y  la  que  se  destruye  a  si  misma.  £1 
ermitafio  nacional,  cual  el  individual,  lleva  una  vida  no  tan  s61o  contranatural  sine 
est^ril  y  moribunda. 

Basta  ya  de  generalidades.  ^06mo  y  en  que  sentido  noe  alineamos?  ^De  qu6 
manera  y  hasta  que  punto  podremos  enlazamos  las  soberanas  e  independientes  enti- 
dadee  de  la  America?  ^Ser&  en  una  uni6n  polftica  o  en  alianzas  defenslvas  y  ofensi- 
vas,  o  por  ententes  miiltiples?  iPluguiese  a  Dios  que  not  iMirese  la  actual  EuropiCI 
{La  Concordia  no  se  funda  en  papel  o  pergamino,  por  bien  escrito  y  firmado  que  est^^ 
ni  en  la  fuersa,  por  inmensa  y  potente  que  la  hayal  Esto  lo  ha  demostrado  con  cruel 
claridad  la  guerra  mundial.  El  porvenir  de  la  America  debe  depender  de  nuevos 
ideales  y  actitudes  intemacionales,  basados  todos  sobre  esa  honradez,  esa  justicia^ 
ese  entendimiento  y  aprecio  mutuo,  y  esa  cooperaci6n  intelectual  y  material,  que 
dictari  una  fructlfera  politica  intemacional  americana.  Ante  este  sistema  desa- 
pareceri  para  aiempre  el  mentado  y  venerable  monroismo,  iK)r  dtil  y  protector  que 
haya  side  en  lo  pasado,  con  la  infinidad  de  recelos,  desavenencias,  temores  y  trastomoe 
que  ha  causado  o  que  se  le  han  atribuido,  y  en  su  lugar  se  erguiri  firme  y  espl^ndida 
la  verdadera  doctrina  americana,  eetabledda  con  el  alegre  consentimiento  e  inter- 
acci6n  de  naciones  iguales  en  el  sentido  de  soberania  independiente  y  de  derechos 
intemacionales. 

Esta  amplia,  justa  y  satisfactorla  doctrina,  ^c6mo  se  entablar47  ^Quiz&  por  medio 
de  congresos  panamericanos?  Los  hemes  reunido  ya,  y  si  no  han  side  del  todo  ind- 
tiles,  no  han  producido  el  fin  anhelado.  No;  la  diplomacia,  la  discuai6n  y  el  buen 
deeeo  no  carecen  sin  duda  de  valor;  pero  algo  mis  natural  e  fntimo  se  requiere.  La 
apFoximaci6n  y  la  amistad  de  los  pueblos  demanda  un  procedimiento  semejante  al 
mismo  que  sirve  en  la  experiencia  de  los  Individuos.  La  amistad  individual  se 
funda  en  los  procesos  naturales,  y  no  es  resultado  de  la  legislacidn. 

Si  se  analisa  una  laiga  y  verdadera  amistad  e  intimidad  entre  personas,  se  recono- 
cerA  desde  lu^go  que  aqu^llas  se  han  fundado  en  lo  que  bien  puede  Uamarsefactores 
ordmarios,  como  lo  son  el  trato  social,  comunidad  de  intereses,  afinidades  intelectua- 
les  y  est^ticas,  y  en  fin,  todo  aquello  que  revele  las  cualidades  del  espfritu  humane. 
En  la  asociacidn  de  individuos  entre  si,  cada  uno  de  ellos  contribuye  de  cierta  manera 
con  algo  de  la  riqueza  de  su  propio  ser,  de  su  experiencia  y  de  sus  ideas  caracterlsticas 
y  predominantes,  las  cuales  pueden  asemejarse  a  los  hilos  de  distintos  colores  que 
entran  en  el  tejido  de  que  se  fabrica  el  bello  manto  grato  y  protector  de  la  amistad. 
D^bese  reconocer,  por  lo  tanto,  que  las  intimidades  individuales  son  accidentales, 
casi  involuntarias  y,  sobre  todo,  naturales  y  no  artificiales.  En  la  sociedad  general 
las  sinceras  relaciones  humanas  no  se  eetablecen  por  regla  ni  por  convenio,  ni  tampoco 
de  intento,  ni  mucho  menos  por  interns  personal;  sine  ee  basan  en  aquel  respeto  y 
estimaci6n  que  resultan  del  reconocimiento  en  otras  personas  de  cualidades  admi- 
rables. 

Pu^ense  considerar  los  pueblos  como  una  individualidad  infinitamente  extendida 
y  prolongada.  Asi  es  que  para  establecer  buenas  relaciones  entre  ellos  s61o  predsa 
aplicar  aquello  que  noe  haya  ensefiado  la  historia  de  las  amistades  personales.  Al 
principio  el  forastero  nos  extrafia,  su  apariencia,  su  idioma,  sus  costumbres  y  bus 
ideas  y  sentimientos,  todo  nos  causa  cierta  perturbaci6n  y  hasta  nos  llega  a  chocar. 
Mas  poco  a  poco,  bien  con  la  adqtiisicidn  de  mejores  conocimientos,  bien  con  la  per- 
cepci6n  de  que  lo  extrafio  no  es  necesariamente  inferior  a  aquello  con  que  se  est4 
familiarizado  y  que  se  estima,  sino,  al  contrario,  que  se  ha  manifestado  admirable  y 
deseable,  desaparecer&n  las  preocupaciones,  el  asombro  y  los  recelos.  Andloga  es  la 
experiencia  de  los  pueblos.  Bien  se  podrfa  sostener  que  la  mayor  parte  de  los  dis- 
gustos  y  las  repugnancias  intemacionales  se  ha  fundado  en  moras  superficialidades, 
las  cuales  se  desvanecen  con  trato  y  asociacidn  Intimas,  y  en  su  lugar  reinarin  respeto 
mutuo,  confianza  y  amistad.    Prueba  de  esto  existe  en  la  experiencia  de  todas  las 
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porsonas  que  se  hayan  dedicado  a  visitar  muchos  pueblos  y  a  tratarles  hasta  llegar  a 
hacerse  entender  y  respetar  entre  ellos. 

Es  por  dem4s  llamar  la  atenci6ii  al  hecho  de  que  cada  naci6n  abriga  en  sf  misma 
excelencias  y  defectos  caracterfsticos.  Lo  bueno  y  admirable  de  un  pueblo  se  ve 
compensado  por  cualidades  laudables  en  otro,  y  lo  defectuoso  y  censurable  de  aquf 
encuentra  semejanza  alld.  Poco  le  conviene  puee  a  cualquier  pueblo  jactarse  de  que 
excede  a  otro  en  virtudes,  o  que  le  supera  en  que  a  sf  propio  le  falten  defectos  patentee, 
puesto  que  uno  y  otro  aparecen  en  la  categorfa  tanto  de  los  morales,  inteligentee, 
dtiles  y  generosos,  como  en  la  de  los  malvados,  torpes,  improductivoe  y  mezquinoe. 

Es  clarfsmo  de  todo  esto  que  hay  lurgencia  imperativa  de  cultivar  y  ejercer  una 
paciencia  y  generosidad  no  tan  s61o  individuales  y  nacionales  mas  tambi^n  intema- 
cionales.  El  reconocimiento  de  la  universalidad  de  la  distribuci6n  de  las  imperfec- 
ciones  y  de  las  excelencias  humanas  debe  engendrar  un  sentido  de  camaraderia 
mundial.  Si  la  larga  poUtica  de  cada  naci6n,  que  constituye  su  vida  particular  y 
caracterfstica,  abunda  en  extravfos,  imprudencias  e  injusticias  de  cierta  fndole,  ^por 
qu4  y  con  qu^  sombra  de  raz<5n  puede  otra  echirselo  en  cara,  mientras  que  ^ta  haya 
pecado  de  su  mismo  modo,  aunque  tuviera  el  solo  m^rito  de  haber  variado  en  la  manera 
de  errar? 

^C6mo,  bien  puede  preguntarse,  se  va  a  ensefiar  y  a  infundir  esa  caridad  y  genero- 
sidad intemacionales? 

El  estado  primitive  del  hombre  individual  era  de  egoismo.  Los  primeros  salvajes 
echaron  mano  a  todo  lo  que  pudieron  asir.  Luego  los  intereses  de  la  familia  y  en 
seguida  los  de  la  tribu  operaban  para  limitar  la  voluntad  individual  y  sujetarla  a  lo 
que  se  consideraba  ^1  bienestar  de  la  comunidad.  Cuando  las  tribus  se  vieron  obli- 
gadas  a  reforzarse  contra  sus  amenazantes  enemigos,  formaron  entre  sf  alianzas  natu- 
nJee,  a  saber,  las  que  se  fundaron  en  la  proximidad  geogr^ca  o  consangufnea,  y  de 
ahf  origin6  la  nacionalidad. 

Este  proceeo  de  formar  naciones  no  era  tan  sencillo  como  pudiera  aparecer  al  deli- 
nearse.  Se  extend  i6  por  largos  perfodos  de  tiempo,  durante  los  que  habfa  muchas  y 
cruelee  luchas  deetructoras  que  acabaron  con  gran  ndmero  de  individuos  y  de  pueblos. 
La  historia  del  ascenso  de  la  humanidad  de  un  estado  de  barbarismo  a  uno  de  civili- 
zaci6n  pudiera  trazarse  por  senderos  de  horrenda  sangre  y  sufrimiento. 

Pero,  al  confesar  esto,  ^habrd  que  admitir  que  esta  condici6n  de  barbarie  y  de 
salvajismo  es  propia,  natural,  duradera  e  inevitable  de  la  raza  humana?  Ciertamente 
que  no.  Tratdndose  de  individuos  se  reconoce  desde  luego  que  el  duelo,  la  esclavitud, 
el  salteamiento,  y  la  crueldad  para  con  los  nifios,  los  ancianos  y  las  mujeres  ban 
desaparecido  casi  por  complete  en  cualquier  nacidn  civilazada,  gracias  a  las  in 
fluencias  restringentes  y  disciplinadas  de  la  religi6n  y  de  la  educaci6n  moral. 

Ahora  bien,  puesto  que  toda  naci6n  americana  se  coinpone  de  unidades  y  su  car^ter 
general  como  entidad  social  depende  inevitablemente  del  total  de  las  cualidades  que 
abriga  cada  una  de  aqu^Uas,  el  pueblo  se  desarrolla  y  se  hace  inteligente,  justo  y 
generoso  a  la  par  que  se  mejoran  los  ideales  y  la  conducta  de  los  individuos  que  se 
unen  para  formarlo.  La  polftica  nacional  e  intemacional  es  s61o  la  expresidn  amplia 
y  m^  o  menos  artificial  de  la  moral  individual.  Para  cambiar  las  relaciones  entre 
los  pueblos  y  hacerlas  consideradas  y  justas  hay  que  acudir,  en  Ultimo  t^rmino,  a  los 
individuos  y  principalmente  a  los  que  influyen  en  cada  naci6n  para  infundir  en  ellos 
los  ideales  que  deben  dominar  la  polftica  de  los  gobiemos. 

Hasta  ahora  la  enseiianza  escolar,  tanto  pfiblica  cuanto  privada,  se  ha  dedicado  en 
general  a  asuntos  acad^micos,  pr&cticos  o  profesionales,  relacionados  enteramente  con 
un  86I0  pafs,  y  no  se  puede  negar  que  esto  haya  side  natural  y  conveniente;  sin 
embargo,  en  vista  de  lo  ya  dicho,  que  ningdn  pueblo  vive  en  aislamiento  y  para  sf 
mismo,  es  precise  ademis  organizar  una  instruccidn  nueva,  de  espfritu  y  amplitud 
mundiales,  que  haga  de  cada  alumno  de  este  hemisferio,  no  solamente  patriota  y 
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sostenedor  leal  de  su  propia  nacidn,  sino  tambi^n  ciudadano  novocontinental,  en 
el  sentido  mds  extenao  y  profundo. 

Al  dar  ^nfasis  a  la  idea  de  una  ciudadanfa  novocontinental  intelectual,  d^bese 
Uamar  la  atenci6n  a  que  eso  se  hace  sin  perjuicio  de  los  pueblos  de  los  continentes 
.  antiguos. 

Mas  los  alumnoB  no  son  los  dnicos  con  horizonte  reducido  que  precisa  extender. 
Mientras  no  exista  una  generaci6n  de  personas  ya  bechas  que  hayan  recibido  ins- 
trucci6n  suficientemente  amplia  para  relacionarse  con  sus  contempordneos  de  toda 
la  America,  babr4  que  buscar  un  mode  de  infundir  adn  en  ellas  mismas  las  simpatfas 
y  los  ideales  internacionales.  Los  individuos  ya  formados  son  los  que  determinan  la 
opini6n  pdblica  y  los  que  dirigen  la  poHtica  de  los  gobiernos  actuates.  ^C6mo  se 
puede  libertar  a  ^tos  de  sus  antiguos  prejuicios  y,  en  cambio,  sembrar  en  su  mente 
reepeto  y  confianza  para  con  sus  vecinos  de  las  diversas  naciones  americanas?  ^Es- 
perar  hasta  que  desaparezca  eeta  generacidn  y  se  produzca  otra  de  mejores  pareceres  y 
sentimientoe  internacionales?  Apenas  se  necesita  responder  a  tal  pregunta.  Al 
exponerla  lo  absurdo  que  es  se  manifiesta. 

Por  rfgidos  e  intransigentes  que  sean,  los  hombres  ya  crecidos  no  son  del  todo  im- 
penetrablee,  ni  se  endurecen  para  siempre  contra  las  ideas  nuevas  y  m^  liberales  de 
las  que  ellos  se  hab(an  acostumbrado.  Requi^rese  pues  lo  que  es  dificil  mas  no 
imposible  de  efectuar;  descubrir  con  delicado  tanteo  el  modo  de  presentar  y  de  ex- 
poner  con  incansable  af&n  unas  ideas  y  procedimientos  que,  por  su  sencillez,  su 
razonabilidad  y  su  sinceridad,  abarcardn  en  si  propios  el  poder  de  la  convicci6n 
irresistible. 

^C6mo  ypor  medio  de  qu^  agencia  pueden  difundirse  esos  ideales  internacionales? 
^C6mo  se  fomentardn,  y  c6mo  se  habrdn  de  nutrir  a  trav^  del  largo  perfodo  de  tiempo 
requerido  para  radicarse  y  cobrar  brfos? 

No  es  preciflo  convertirse  en  otro  Di6genes  de  Slnope  e  ir  recorriendo  el  mundo  con 
lintema  ni  con  foco  el6ctriqo  para  descubrir  un  hombre  o  un  grupo  de  hombres  que 
lleve  la  antorcha  de  la  nueva  hermandad  americana.  Ninguna  naci6n  de  nuestros 
continentes  carece  de  individuos  que  reconocen  la  iirgencia  de  que  se  entiendan 
m^  profundamente  los  pueblos  de  America,  ni  de  instituciones  que  sirvan  de  instru- 
mentos  para  avivar  y  guiar  el  espiritu  de  la  fratemidad  intemacional. 

No  se  niega  que  los  Gobiernos  y  sus  representantes  diplomdticos  y  consulares  in- 
fluyen  en  el  mejoramiento  de  las  relaciones  internacionales;  pero  necesariamente  son 
tan  rigidos,  formales,  artificiales  y  conservadores  y  a  voces  tan  cobardes  y  egoistas 
que  no  les  conviene  ser  los  protagonistas  de  ese  movimiento.  Los  gobiernos  y  sus 
representantes,  en  vez  de  guiar  a  los  pueblos  respectivos,  se  ven  generalmente  arras- 
trados  por  ellos.  Inicianse  en  el  coraz6n  de  las  naciones  los  mandatos  morales. 
Aquello  que  determina  y  dicta  la  mayoria  organizada  de  los  pensadores  actives  de  una 
nacidn,  que  le  sirven  de  cerebro  directive,  constituye  el  verdadero  dictamen  nacional, 
y  ante  esto  doblan  la  rodilla  los  gobernantes. 

De  todo  lo  expuesto  es  claro  que  la  gran  empresa  de  ampliar  la  visi6n  de  los  indi- 
viduos de  que  se  componen  los  pueblos  americanos,  no  depende  en  absolute  de  los 
gobiernos,  sino  tambi^n  de  los  directores  e  instructores  de  las  instituciones  de  edu- 
caci6n,  tanto  pdblicas  como  particulares,  de  la  prensa,  de  los  escritores,  de  los  poetas 
y  profetas,  de  las  asociaciones  sociales,  cientfficas,  literarias,  profesionales,  y  en  fin, 
de  todos  los  que  piensan  libre  y  profundamente  en  t^rminos  continentales  y  humanos, 
adivinan  el  glorioso  porvenir  que  espera  a  la  America  cuando  se  encuentre  discipli- 
nada,  propiamente  relacionada  y  cooperadora,  y  con  inagotable  paciencia  se  esfuerzan 
vigorosamente  por  conseguirlo. 

Dicho  se  ha  que  en  todas  las  naciones  de  este  hemiaferio  se  encuentran  ciertas 
potencias  latentes  que  precisa  utilizar  para  el  bien  de  la  gran  familia  que  puebla 
estos  contientes.  En  ellas  se  reconoce  claramente  la  insensatez,  el  desprecio  y  los 
destrozos  econdmicos  que  resultan  de  los  recolos,  las  discordias  y  las  luchas  inter- 
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nacionales,  mas  no  se  sabe  c6mo  dar  ^nfeuis  y  exprQei6n  a  las  sanas  ideas  y  aplicarlas  a  la 
polftica  nacional  a  fin  de  evitar  los  odios  y  los  triastornos,  estableciendo  las  relaciones 
debidas  entre  todas  las  nadones. 

Gennina  en  el  coraz6n  del  sofiador  idealista  cierta  de8e6peraci6n  al  ver  cu&n  diffcil 
es  encamar  sus  nobles  pensamientos  en  movimientos  y  organizaciones  en^rgicas  y 
eficaces.  Se  siente  solitario  e  indtil:  su  \iai6n  y  aspiiaci6n  parecen  s61o  un  ensuefio 
ue  jamAs  se  realizard  por  cuanto  se  anhele. 

Necesltanse  en  nuestro  hemisferio  ciertas  agendas  organizadoras,  inteligentes, 
intachables,  generosas,  de  amplia  xvAdn  e  imaginaci6n,  que  por  lo  sano  y  laudable 
de  BUS  procedimientos,  se  conquisten  el  respeto  y  la  coopeTaci6n  de  todas  las  fuerzas 
Bodales  e  intelectuales  de  nuestras  diversas  nadones,  cristalizindolas  asf  en  una 
s^da  y  efidente  opini6n  pdblica  capaz  de  animar  completamente  la  actitud  de  los 
poderes  y  la  legislaci6n  gubernamentales.  Eeas  agendas  deben  ser  organizaciones 
altnilstas,  salvas  de  motivos  siniestros,  que  nada  pidan  y  nada  deseen  sine  la  oportuni  - 
dad  de  ayudar,  aprender  y  organizar,  animando  h&bilmente  y  guiando  a  los  que 
aspiran  a  dedicarse  a  esa  gran  empresa  y  a  mediar  entre  los  pueblos  para  el  estrecba- 
miento  de  las  ^  inculaciones  intelectuales  y  espirituales  que  deben  ligar  a  todas  las 
naciones  de  America. 

Dichas  empresas,  aunque  se  originen  en  un  s61o  pals,  deben  extenderse  por  medio 
de  un  proceeo  natural  a  todas  las  naciones  de  nuestro  hemisferio,  no  como  organiza- 
dones  egofstas  y  rigidas,  sino  como  fratemidades  cooperadoras  intemacionales,  rela- 
donadas  con  los  varios  mo\imiento6  educadores,  con  las  asociaciones  dentfficas, 
literarias  e  hist^ricas,  y  con  todos  los  grupos  de  pensadores  y  trabajadores  sociales  e 
intelectuales  que,  con  le .  antada  (rente,  se  consagren  a  la  noble  causa  de  contribuii 
al  bienestar  de  los  diversos  pueblos  de  estos  continentes,  de  quienes  depende  en  tan 
alto  grado  la  feUcidad  del  resto  del  mundo. 

Existen  actualmente  las  anheladas  agendas,  de  car^ter  universal,  de  esp(ritu 
liberal  y  Uenas  de  buena  voluntad  para  con  todos  los  pueblos.  Entre  otras  pueden 
indicarse  importantes  organizadones  como  la  Uni6n  Panamericana,  la  Dotaci6n  Car- 
negie para  la  Paz  Intemacional,  la  A80ciaci6n  Americana  para  la  Condliacidn  Intema- 
donal,  la  Asociacidn  Peruana  de  Derecbo  Intemadonal,  y  la  Sodedad  Venezolana 
de  Berecho  Intemacional.  En  estas  instituciones  y  otras  afines,  reside  inmensa 
potencia  y  energla  moral.  Requi^rese  tan  s6lo  que  cooperen  unas  con  otras  y  que 
procuren  todas  influir  en  la  masa  de  los  pueblos,  para  adoctrinarlos  no  solamente  en 
el  patriotismo,  sino  tambi^n  en  el  verdadero  intemadonalismo,  que  representa  sin 
duda  la  moralidad  himiana  en  su  mds  amplia  y  noble  acepci6n. 

Si  un  congreso  intemadonal  y  cientlfico  como  fete,  encama  algo  de  dtil  y  significa- 
tivo,  ello  reside  en  su  eflcacia  como  instrumento  adecuado  para  reladonar  propia- 
mente  a  los  pueblos.  Un  congreso  intemacional  es  dtil  en  cierto  modo  para  el  conoci- 
miento  y  aproximaci6n  de  un  reducido  nilmero  de  individuos  excepcionales;  pero 
ejerce  poca  influencia  sobre  la  gran  masa  de  elementos  sociales  heterog^neos  de  que 
se  componen  las  naciones.  La  educad6n,  dla  tras  dla,  la  reiterad6n  variada  e  insis- 
tente  de  esta  doctrina  simbolizada  en  forma  comprensi^a,  son  los  tinicos  factores 
efidentes  para  este  resultado.  He  allf  la  tarea  de  los  colegioe,  las  uniA  ersidades  y 
las  instituciones  diplomdticas,  cientlficas,  sociales  y  humanitarias,  a  las  cuales  corres- 
ponde  la  noble  y  grave  responsabilidad  de  instruir  al  pueblo  de  manera  tan  en^rgica 
y  tan  diestra  que  venza  gradualmente  la  ignorancia  y  los  prejuicios,  infundiendo  al 
fin  el  anhelado  espfritu  intemacional  x>anamericano. 

Ha  de  empezarse  con  los  niiios  esta  labor  indispensable  para  el  ensanchamiento  de 
las  ideas.  En  ellos,  y  no  en  los  hombres  formados,  reside  la  potenda  panamericana. 
Todo  aquel  que  se  interese  en  el  porvenir  de  Am^ca  debe  dirigirse  a  la  juventud 
con  padencia  y  destreza,  y  coeechard  asf  en  yida,  el  galarddn  que  premie  sus  esfuerzos. 
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LOS  FINES  DE  LA  ENSE^TANZA  SECUNDARIA. 

Por  JUAN  MONTEVERDE. 
Profaor  de  Ingenieria  Sanitaria  de  la  Facultad  de  Matemdticas  de  Montevideo ^  Uruguay, 


La  instruccidn  pfiblica  debe  darse  en  diversos  grados,  pueeto  que  as(  lo  exigen  las 
actividades  soc tales  y  las  diversas  funciones  de  los  elementos  que  en  ellas  intervienen; 
y  lo  exige  tambi^n  la  propia  instruccidn,  que  no  puede  ser  eficaz,  para  sus  fines,  si 
no  es  recorrida  en  forma  gradual  y  en  diversos  ciclos  limitados  por  su  aplicaci6n  social, 
y  que  favorezcan  su  acci6n  en  la  educaci6n  del  espiritu. 

En  la  prictica  se  considera  la  ensefianza general  dividida  en  tres  grades:  la  primaria, 
la  secundaria  y  la  superior.  E^tas  tres  divisiones  const ituyen  los  grandes  ciclos  de  la 
ensefianza  general,  cuya  esfera  de  accidn,  m^todos,  clase  y  extensi6n  de  los  conoci- 
mientos  de  sus  programas  deben  estar  en  relaci6n  con  la  edad  de  los  alumnos  y  con 
el  fin  de  la  ensefianza  de  cada  ciclo  o  grade. 

Estos  grades  de  la  ensefianza  no  est&n  igualmente  organizados  en  los  distintos  paises, 
si  bien  pueden  establecerse  ciertos  principios  fundamentales  que  determinan  una  oiga- 
nizaci6n  racional,  adaptada  a  las  exlgencias  de  las  socledades  civilizadas,  en  cuanto 
a  su  cultura  y  al  m^  econ6mico  aprovechamiento  de  la  ensefianza.  La  uniformidad 
de  la  ensefianza  para  todos  los  palses,  prdcticamente  no  serfa  posible  ni  conveniente, 
puesto  que  las  condiciones  del  medio,  los  recursos  y  las  necesidades  a  que  debe  satis- 
facer  la  instrucci6n  general  varfan  de  un  pais  a  otro. 

Las  necesidades  de  la  vida  civilizada,  la  acci6n  individual  y  colectiva  de  sus  ele- 
mentos, la  condici6n  social,  dotes  intelectuales,  recursos  y  aspiraciones  de  esos  ele- 
mentos son  los  que  determinan  preparaciones  distintasen  su  instnicci6n,  ysu  ascenso 
o  detenci6n  en  cada  uno  de  los  grades  indlcados  de  la  ensefianza  general. 

Los  individuos  que  en  el  organismo  social  desempefian  las  funciones  m^  elementa- 
les,  m^  subordinadas,  que  requieren  principalmente  la  acci6n  muscular,  no  tienen 
porque  estudiar  mds  alU  de  la  ensefianza  primaria,  ni  por  otra  parte  podrfan  hacerlo 
con  sus  recursos  propios,  salvo  rarlsimas  excepciones:  aquellos  que,  per  su  situacidn 
o  sus  medios  de  vida,  aspiran  a  intervenir  en  funciones  sociales  que  requieren  una 
instrucci6n  m^s  avanzada  que  la  primaria,  cierta  cultura  general,  literaria  y  cientffica 
elemental,  necesitan  adquirir  los  conocimientos  de  la  ensefianza  secundaria:  y  a  la 
superior  deben  dedicarse  los  que,  por  sus  dotes  intelectuales  y  su  amor  al  estudio, 
aspiran  a  las  funciones  que  requieren  ima  elevada  preparaci6n  mental,  sea  para 
cargos  ptiblicos,  sea  para  el  ejercicio  profesional,  sea  para  contribuir  al  adelanto  de  las 
ciencias,  de  las  artes  y  de  las  letras  en  sus  mis  altas  manifestaciones. 

Es  base  de  la  ensefianza  secundaria,  la  primaria,  y  ambas  deben  servir  de  funda- 
mento  a  la  superior:  ^te  es  un  principio  que  no  admite  excepci6n,  si  se  reconoce 
el  concepto  de  gradacidn  16gica  y  pedagdgica  de  la  ensefianza  general,  fundado  en  el 
mdximo  de  utilidad  social  con  el  mdximo  de  economia  en  energfas  y  en  gastos;  sin 
embargo,  en  muchos  paises  ese  principio  no  se  aplica  estrictamente  en  la  prdctica, 
pues  los  hay  que  admiten  el  ingreso  de  alumnos  a  los  estudios  secundarios,  sin  la 
oblLgaci6n  de  haber  completado  primeramente  los  de  la  instrucci6n  primaria;  como 
los'hay  que  admiten  el  ingreso  a  los  estudios  superiores  con  una  instrucci6n  secundaria 
deficiente.  E^tas  deficiencias  en  la  preparaci6n  de  los  alumnos  son  mu^  perjudiciales 
para  la  ensefianza. 

Aun  los  paises  que  mds  se  han  preocupado  de  la  ensefianza  pdbllca,  no  ban  llegado 
todavia  a  un  plan  de  orgamzaci6n  y  de  coordinaci6n  de  los  estudios,  en  su  conjunto, 
desde  los  inferiores  hasta  los  superiores. 

.  En  la  pr^tica  se  han  encontrado  serias  dificultades  para  esa  organizaci6n  del  con- 
junto  de  los  estudios,  principalmente  en  los  paises  de  cultura  mis  avanzada,  debido 
a  preocupaciones,  prejuicios  y  hasta  a  cuestiones  de  amor  propio,  de  autoridades, 
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inatitucioiies,  profesores,  funcionarioe  demaaiado  apegadoe  a  la  tradici6n;  y  debido 
tambi^n  a  la  modalidad  de  su  eflpihtu,  educado  en  ideas  diversas  de  las  que  rigen 
actualmente  la  vida  social. 

Para  el  mejor  6zito  y  el  m£a  econ6mico  aprovechamiento  de  la  enseftanza,  en  todos 
BUS  grades,  es  necesario  que  hxy^  un  enlace,  una  relaci6n  de  continuidad  y  de  gradu- 
aci6n  16gica  y  pedagdgica  entre  loe  diveisoe  perfodos  de  los  estudios.  A  esa  mejora 
hay  que  llegar  en  los  planes  de  estudios,  programas  y  reglamentos  que  rigen  los  diversos 
grades  de  la  ensefianza;  aunque  no  siempre  sea  la  realidad,  se  supone  que  los  alumnos 
que  ingresan  a  los  estudios  secundarios  ban  hecho  los  primarios,  y  que  tienen  los 
conocimientos  de  ambos  grades  de  los  estudios  los  que  ingresan  a  los  superiores. 

La  ensefianza  primaria  no  tiene  porque  variar  sensiblemente  de  un  pals  a  otro  en 
loe  centros  de  poblaci6n,  puesto  que,  bien  entendida,  debe  comprender  el  mfnimo  de 
conocimientos  que  se  considera  necesarios  para  que  cada  individuo  pueda  desempefiar 
con  independencia  y  provecho  las  funciones  mds  elementales  en  el  organismo  social 
en  que  vive:  en  las  regiones  rurales  debe  adaptarse  lo  m^  poslble  al  medio,  tendiendo 
a  una  in8trucci6n  pr^tica  y  de  real  aplicaci6n  a  las  actividades  que  la  economfa 
nacional  aconseje  estimular. 

En  cambio  la  ensefianza  secundaria  puede  diversificarse  s^^  los  palses  y  s^dn 
su  aplicaci6n,  y  en  cada  pals  debe  variar  s^^  las  condiciones  especiales  de  las  regio- 
nes, sobre  todo  si  ^etas  tienen  im  car&cter  especial  bien  definido  por  la  actividad 
habitual  de  sus  habitantes.  Esta  diversificacidn  y  aplicaci6n  de  la  ensefianza  secim- 
daria  constituye  el  tema  que  me  propongo  desarroUar. 

II. 

La  instrucci6n,  como  todas  las  formas  de  la  actividad  humana,  ha  seguido  la  ley  de 
la  evoluci6n  hacia  su  perfeccidn:  hasta  finaUzar  el  segundo  tercio  del  siglo  pasado, 
la  aspiracidn  mds  vehemente  de  los  Gobiemos  de  los  palses  civUizados  era  difundir 
lo  mds  posible  la  instrucci6n  elemental:  la  in8trucci6n  media,  m^  que  de  cultura 
popular,  era  de  preparaci6n  para  la  ensefianza  superior. 

La  mayor  difusidn  de  la  instruccidn  pdblica  y  el  progreso  de  las  ideas  elevaron  el 
nivel  intelectual  de  las  clases  populares,  poni^ndolas  en  condiciones  de  ejercer  con 
m^  conciencia  y  mia  eficacia  sus  derechos  en  favor  de  su  propio  mejoramiento  y  en 
la  constituci6n  de  los  gobiemos:  se  reconoci6,  y  se  hizo  m^  efectivo  y  mds  imiversal, 
el  derecho  de  los  mds  inteligentes  y  de  los  m^s  preparados  para  aspirar  y  obtener  por 
sus  mdritos  los  pueetos  directives  de  la  vida  nacional. 

Para  satisfacer  las  justas  aspiraciones  de  las  clases  populares,  relativas  al  ejercicio 
de  sus  derechos  pollticos  y  sociales,  para  extender  la  cultura  de  esas  clases,  e  inten- 
sificar  y  mejorar  su  acci6n  en  el  progreso  nacional,  los  Gobiemoe  difundieron  la  instruc- 
ci6n  secundaria,  tratando  de  darle  im  caHUrter  mds  apropiado  a  esos  fines. 

Las  democracias  exigen  una  instrucci6n  moral  y  clvica  suficiente,  y  una  preparaci6n 
intelectual  mis  extendida,  m^s  perfeccionada  y  mds  homog^ea  que  en  las  formas 
de  gobiemo  menos  adelantadas:  en  primer  lugar,  porque  a  los  mds  elevados  cargos 
pdblicos  puede  llegar  cualquier  ciudadano  que  reuna  las  simples  condiciones  legales, 
y  ^sto  requiere,  por  lo  menos,  la  preparaci6n  que  deben  dar  los  estudios  secundarios;  y 
en  segundo  lugar,  porque,  aun  como  simple  elector,  todo  ciudadano  conviene  que 
tenga  una  instruccidn  general  que  le  permita  formar  criterio  propio  y  fundado  sobre 
las  cualidades  reales  de  loe  candidates  que  debe  contribuir  a  elegir  para  los  cargos  m^ 
elevados  de  la  Naci6n. 

Ni  el  desarrollo  mental,  ni  la  instruccidn  de  los  alumnos  que  a  ella  correeponden, 
permiten  a  la  ensefianza  primaria  prepararlos  para  llenar  con  ^xito  los  fines  indicados: 
es  esa  una  misi6n  de  la  ensefianza  secundaria:  y  es  debido  a  tan  elevados  fines,  a  la 
gran  trascendencia  que  tienen  en  el  progreso  de  las  naciones,  en  el  bienestar  de  sua 
babitantes  y  en  el  mayor  rendimiento  de  su  actividad,  que  la  ensefianza  secundaria 
tiene  tanta  importanda.    Esa  importancia  es  grande  para  todos  los  palses,  pero  lo  es 
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en  grado  sumo  para  los  republicanos;  sin  exagerar  absolutamente,  puede  afinnane 
que  no  puede  haber  democracia,  que  como  tal  funcione  bien  y  responda  eficazmente 
a  SUB  principioe  y  a  sus  finalidades,  sin  una  amplia  difuaidn  de  la  eosefianza  eecundazia 
bien  entendida. 

Pero  la  influencia  de  la  ensefianza  secundaria  no  debe  limitane  solamente  a  formar 
ciudadanos:  debe  contribuir  a  desarroUar  su  bienestar  moial  y  material  y  a  llenar 
necesidades  sociales  ezLgidas  por  el  pfogreeo,  que  no  alcanza  a  llenar  la  ensefianza 
primaria. 

En  lo9  pueblos  civilizados  mod^mos,  el  oiganismo  social  se  ha  complicado  y  per- 
feccionado  para  responder  a  un  funcionamiento  mis  complejo  y  cientifico:  los  pro-. 
gresoB  de  la  cienda  y  de  la  industria  ban  modificado  radicalmente  muchos  serviclos 
pdblicoe,  ban  creado  otroe  nuevos  importantisimos,  que  se  refieren  a  la  consearvaci^ 
de  la  salud,  a  la  difusi6n  de  la  cultura  popular  y  al  bienestar  general;  y  no  solamente 
los  empleados  que  intervienen  en  esos  servicios  deben  t^ier  la  cultura  general  de  los 
estudios  secundarios,  para  llenar  su  misidn,  aino  que  el  pueblo,  a  cuyo  alcance  esti 
eea  cultura,  la  necesita  para  mejor  disfrutar  de  las  ventajas  de  esos  progresos,  que 
influyen  en  su  salud  y  en  su  bienestar. 

Como  estfmulo  para  la  difuBi6n  de  los  estudios  secundarios,  y  como  medio  de 
mejoramiento  de  los  servicios  pdblicoe,  conv^idrfa  que  se  dictaran  leyes  que  obligaran 
a  haber  hecho  esos  estudios  a  los  empleados  de^las  Oficinas  del  Estado.  Con  eeto  no 
s61o  aumentarfa  el  prestigio  de  las  oficinas  ptiblicas,  sino  que  sus  empleados  darfan 
mayor  rendimiento  de  trabajo  dtil:  se  evitaria  aai  el  ingreso  a  ellas  de  personas  ineptas 
para  sus  fimciones,  y  seria  un  procedimiento  ficil  para  que  los  f uncionarios  superiores 
de  la  Administracidn  pdblica  eludieran  el  compromiso  de  proponer  o  nombrar 
empleados  que  no  s61o  no  son  dtiles,  sino  que  perturban  el  trabajo  de  los  buenos. 

Los  comerciantes,  los  industriales,  los  importadores  y  exportadores,  los  agentes 
comerciales,  los  comisionistas,  los  rematadores,  en  fin  todas  las  personas  que  inter- 
vienen en  los  cambios,  seguros,  traspc^tes,  etc.,  necesitan  los  conocimientos  de  la 
ensefianza  secundaria  para  desarrollar  su  actividad  a  conciencia,  para  velar  por  sus 
intereses  y  los  de  sus  comitentes,  para  omsultar  con  la  debida  preparaci6n  los  Ubros  y 
publicaciones  que  interesan  a  su  ramo,  y  utilizar  sus  inl<»rmaciones:  esto  es  tanto  m&a 
necesario  en  los  paises  americanos,  cuanto  estdn  a(!in  muy  poco  dif  undidas  las  escuelas 
de  comercio. 

El  propietario  y  el  rentista,  para  altemar  dignamente  en  las  clases  ilustradas  de  la 
sociedad,  para  dirigir  a  conciencia  gu  vida  y  sus  intereses,  con  algiki  fin  titil  para  sf 
mismo  y  para  sus  semejantes,  necesitan  tambi^  los  conocimientos  generales  de  la 
ensefianza  secundaria:  con  esa  inBtrucci6n  gozardn  mis  de  la  vida,  tendrin  mayores 
distracciones,  y  elevando  su  eq>lritu,  tendri  mayor  valor  su  individualidad  en  la 
masa  social. 

La  influencia  de  los  estudios  secundarios  se  hace  sentir  sobre  todo  en  las  clases 
sociales  intermedias  entre  las  intelectuales  dirigentes  y  las  obreras.  Esas  clases  in- 
termedias,  por  su  influencia  en  la  disUibuddn  del  capital  y  del  trabajo  y  en  los 
intercambios  con  los  dem^  paises,  tienen  una  gran  importancia  en  la  acci6n  social  y 
marcan  el  nivel  medio  de  su  cultura  y  de  su  prosperidad.  Es,  pues,  de  gran  con- 
veniencia  dar  a  la  ensefianza  secundaria  una  tendencia  apropiada  para  que  contribuya 
al  mejor  aiurovechamiento  de  los  productos  y  ventajas  naturaies  de  cada  pals,  y  del 
trabajo  y  capital  de  sus  habitantes. 

La  influencia  de  la  ensefianza  secundaria  en  la  cultura  de  la  familia  y  de  la  sociedad 
es  tan  grande  y  de  tanta  trascendencia,  que,  solo  por  este  concepto,  se  justifica  la  graa 
at«aci6n  que  merece  de  los  gobiemos:  la  {Nropaganda  de  los  libros,  de  los  peri6dicos  y  de 
los  conferenciantee  para  la  extirpaci6n  de  las  enlermedades  sociales  y  para  la  difusi6n 
de  la  cultura  cientifica,  literaria  y  artlstica,  y  las  leyes  dictadas  y  medios  ideados  para 
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dioninuir  los  doloree  de  la  humanidad  y  aumfintor  8u  bienefltar,  no  Bei:^  comprendidos, 
id  aerfn  auxiliadoe  eficaamente  en  la  priU^tica,  haata  tanto  que  la  ingtruccidii  aecimdaria 
ae  haym  difundido  en  laa  maaaa  popukrea. 

ReBulta,  puea,  que,  ad«n4i  de  contribuir  a  la  fonnacidn  de  loa  dudadanos  la  en- 
aefianza  eecundaria,  bien  entendida,  influye  mond  y  materialmente  en  el  mejoia- 
ndento  social,  elevando  la  cultuia  y  ccntribuyendo  al  bieneatar  de  los  pueblos. 

Eslaa  fundones  de  la  ensefiantta  secundaria  deben  ser  las  inrimordiales,  las  que  sobre 
todo  deben  tenerse  en  ciienta  por  los  gobiemoa  en  los  planes  de  estudio,  pros;rama8  y 
m^todos  de  ensefianza. 

m. 

Indiqu^  el  concepto  en  que  debe  conaidenne  la  ensefianaa  secundaria,  en  su  fin 
de  cultuia  general  de  Ice  individuos  de  una  naci6n  dviliBada.  Bwo  ahont  a  ocupaime 
de  otro  de  los  fines  de  esa  ensefianza,  que  es  el  de  preparar  a  ks  estudiantes  para  el 
ingreso  en  los  estudios  univenitarios  o  piofesiQnales  superiores. 

Sobre  el  fin  primordial  de  la  ensefianza  secundaria  no  parece  dificil  establecer  un 
acuerdo  general,  por  lo  menos  en  cuanto  a  sus  Uneas  generales;  pero  hay  seguimmsate 
baatantes  diveigencias  al  apredar  la  importanda  y  clases  de  estudios  que  deben  con* 
ridenurae  neceearias  o  convenientes  para  el  &a^  prepaiatorio  de  esa  ensefianxa. 

Hasta  hace  pocoe  afios  los  planes  de  estudio  de  cad  todos  los  palses  englobaban  ambas 
tendendas  de  la  ensefianza  secundaria,  pero  en  tales  condidones  que  mis  que  a  la 
cultuia  general  respondfan  al  fin  de  preparaddn  para  los  estudios  superiores:  se  re- 
conod6  que  tal  sistema  de  ensefianza,  jd&b  que  al  mejoramiento  de  la  masa  social, 
contribufa  a  formar  una  enc»me  cantidad  de  hombres  de  instrucdte  supericH*  que, 
si  bien  tenfan  muchss  conocimientos  teMcos,  no  sabiendo  apHcarioa  a  las  necesidades 
de  la  vida,  no  encontraban  campo  para  su  actividad,  y  de  hecho  tales  hombrea  venlan 
a  constituir  un  peso  muerto  para  la  sodedad;  se  reconod6  que  ese  sistema  de  ensefiansa 
descuidaba  el  fin  eeendai  de  los  estudios  por  uno  que  debla  considerarse  accesorio. 

Vino  en  consecuenda  el  deslinde  de  los  campos  de  la  ensefianza  secundaria  bien 
estableddo,  sea  por  los  dclos  expUdtamente  estableddos  c<»no  en  Francia,  o  por  el 
m^todo  de  exposiddn  gradual  y  concdntrica  de  los  conocimientos  como  en  Alemania, 
Austria,  Noruega',  Ruma,  Sueda,  Suiza,  ets., en  sus  gimnados,  gimnaaios  reales  y  escuelaa 
realee. 

Pero,  dentro  de  la  tendenda  de  las  dividones  de  la  ensefianza  secundaria,  en 
Euiopa,  el  grade  superior  de  cultura  alcanzado  por  sus  prindpales  palses,  la  neceddad 
de  remontar  los  estudios  Hterarios  y  artfsticos  hasta  sus  fuentes  en  la  cultura  griega 
y  latina,  determinaron  preparadones  especiales  en  los  estudios  secundarios,  espe- 
daHzadones  en  su  tendenda,  que  no  se  justificarian  en  los  pafses  americanos,  salvo 
en  los  Estados  XJnidos,  quizd:  los  demis,  antes  de  llegar  a  los  refinamientos.de  la  cul- 
tura de  los  palses  de  antigua  dvilizaci6n,  y  que  dirigen  la  actual,  necedtan  resdver 
previamente  los  problemas  urgentes  de  su  organizacidn  interna  polltica  y  econdmica, 
y  del  incremento  y  educaci6n  de  su  pobladdn  tan  dispersa  y  tan  heterogtoea. 

Be  acuerdo  con  las  actividades  que  mds  necedtan  estimular  los  pafses  americanos, 
la  ensefianza  secundaria  que  mds  ies  conviene  es  la  llamada  modema,  es  decir,  la 
que  tiene  por  base  las  lenguas  vivas  y  las  dendas  de  aplicaddn:  es  la  ensefianza  de  las 
clases  G  y  D  del  plan  francos,  y  de  las  escuelas  reales  de  Alemania,  Austria,  Ruaia, 
Suiza,  etc. ;  esto  no  significa  que  cada  pals  deba  cefiirse  estrictamente  ni  al  plan  francos, 
ni  al  alemAn.  En  realidad  el  plan  de  estudios  secundarios  iranceses  es  demaaiado 
dentlfico  y  recargado,  adn  despu^  de  las  (iltimas  modificadones;  y  d  alemin  es  quiz& 
demaaiado  diluldo,  por  lo  cual  excede  en  el  ntimero  de  afios,  a  los  que  razonablemente 
debe  exigirse  para  los  estudios  secundarios. 

Los  paises  americanos  han  reconoddo  muchas  voces  los  ddectoe  de  su  ensefianza 
secundaria,  y  en  cad  todos  ellos  se  han  proyectado  o  realizado  rdormas  para  encami- 
naria  de  acuerdo  con  sus  fines,  y  en  los  parlamentos,  ministros  y  diputados  han  decla- 
rado  que  es  necesarlo  dirigirla  a  su  fin  primordial,  que  es  la  formad6n  de  dudadanos 
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aptos  para  la  vida  prdctica  con  la  instrucci6n  requerida  en  toda  sociedad  civilizada; 
pero  salvo  en  algun  Estado  del  Brasil  y  en  Chile,  no  parece  haberse  Uegado  todavfa  a 
una  soluci6n  acertada,  pues  en  los  demds  pafses  la  instrucci6n  secundaria  no  tiene  en 
BUS  primeros  aflos  el  caricter  pr^tico  que  le  corresponde,  y  conduce  de  preferencia  a 
los  alumnos  a  los  estudios  superiores. 

Pero  adn  aceptando  eaa  desviaci6n  inconveniente  de  la  enseflanza  hacia  un  fin 
accesorio,  el  case  es  que  ella  no  se  suele  dar  como  corresponde  a  su  mejor  aprove- 
chamiento  y  a  la  preparaci6n  "efectiva"  que  neceaiten  los  ahmmos  para  los  estudios 
superiores. 

Razones  de  utilidad  general,  de  pedagogfa,  de  higiene  mental  y  de  economla  aconse* 
jan  que,  previa  a  la  enseiianza  secundaria  racional  preparatoria  para  los  estudios 
superiores,  debe  darse  la  ensefianza  intuitiva  y  experimental  que  caracteriza  el  pri- 
mer ciclo  de  la  ensefianza  modema;  los  alumnos  no  aprovechan  bien  la  ensefianza 
anticipada  del  segundo  ciclo,  que  exige  ser  preparada  por  el  primero,  piincipalmente 
diiigido  al  desarrollo  de  las  facultades  de  ob6ervaci6n  y  a  la  adquisici6n  de  las  nociones 
fundamentalee  de  espacio,  cantidad,  direcci6n,  relaci6n,  que  deben  adquirirse  intuiti- 
vamentey  no  por  definiciones  vacfas  de  sentido  dados  la  edad,  instrucci6n  y  desarrollo 
mental  de  los  alumnos  en  sus  primeros  afios  de  estudios  secundarios. 

La  ensefianza  secundaria  debe  recorrer  sus  dos  etapas  rcgulares,  y  si  la  primera 
responde  a  un  fin  de  utilidad  en  la  vida  social,  es  impuesta  tambi^n  por  la  pedagogfa 
como  preparacidn  para  la  s^gunda:  los  tiemos  cerebros  en  formaci6n  no  deben  ser 
Bometidos  al  trabajo  excesivo  de  la  instrucci6n  racional,  sin  que  previamente  se  forti- 
fiquen  por  los  ejercicios  m^  apropiados  para  su  normal  desarrollo:  el  esfuerzo  mental 
excesivo  y  f uera  de  tiempo,  lejos  de  robustecer  la  inteligencia  la  debilita. 

En  la  ordenaci6n  de  los  dos  ciclos  de  la  ensefianza  secundaria,  en  la  forma  indicada, 
hay  ademds  \m  motive  de  economla  y  de  utilizaci6n  pr^tica  de  esa  ensefianza.  No 
todos  los  alumnoe  que  comienzan  sus  estudios  secundarios,  aun  los  que  aspiran  a  los 
superiores,  terminan  su  instniccidn  en  aquellos:  unos  por  necesidad,  otros  por  defi- 
ciencia  de  dotes  intelectuales  y  otros  porque  sienten  otras  aspiraclones,  abandonan 
sus  clases.  Para  estos  alumnos  es  conveniente  que  haya  un  ciclo  de  la  ensefianza, 
mediante  el  cual  los  que  interrumpen  sus  estudios  tengan  inter^  en  completar  los  de 
ese  ciclo  por  la  utilidad  pr^tica  que  de  ellos  puedan  derivar.  Con  una  ensefianza 
racional,  falta  de  la  base  de  los  estudios  del  primer  ciclo,  el  alumno  poco  provecho 
puede  sacar  de  ella  en  la  vida  pr^ctica:  tendrfa  quizd  un  abundante  registro  de  cosafl 
abstractas  en  su  memoria,  pe«o  muy  poco  sabri  aplicar  de  lo  que  haya  estudiado. 

Los  pafses  am^canos  cuyos  planes,  programas  y  m^todos  de  ensefianza  mantienen 
la  tendencia  de  la  ensefianza  secimdaria  hacia  la  preparaci6n  para  los  estudios  superio- 
res, deben  oiganizar  los  estudios  de  esa  ensefianza  en  dos  ciclos  de  tendencias  bien 
definidas:  el  primero,  de  cultura  general,  para  formar  ciudadanos  aptos  para  el  ejercicio 
mis  adelantado  de  la  democracia;  y  el  otro,  de  complemento  de  instrucci6n,  cuyo  fin 
sea  la  preparaci6n  de  los  alumnos  que  se  dirijan  a  los  estudios  superiores.  Si  sobre 
eeta  conclusi6n  estuvi^ramos  de  acu^tlo,  seria  conveniente  una  declaraci6n,  expresa 

de  esta  seccidn  del  Congreso. 

IV. 

Tiene  importancia  determinar  qu^  grade  de  in6trucci6n  debe  exigirse  a  los  alumnos 
que  aspiren  a  iniciar  los  estudios  secundarios:  es  necesario  fijar  ideas  al  respecto, 
puesto  que  existe  diversidad  de  criterio  en  pafses  muy  adelantadoe  en  la  ensefianza. 
Los  hay  que  exigen  tres  o  cuatro  afios  de  estudios  primaries  para  ingresar  a  los  secunda- 
rios, y  otroB  ll^an  a  exigir  6,  7  y  hasta  ocho  afios  de  ensefianza  primaria:  entiendo 
que  este  m&ximo  corresponde  a  los  Estados  Unidos,  y  que  el  minimo  es  de  Alemania. 

^A  qu^  responde  esa  diversidad  de  preparaci6n  de  los  estudios  primarios  de  los 
alumnos,  para  un  mismo  fin,  en  pafses  tan  adelantados  en  su  instruccidn? 

La  explicaci6n  estd  en  que  para  juzgar  de  la  extensi6n  de  los  estudios  primarios  y 
secundarios  en  su  escala  de  gTaduaci6n,  no  hay  que  atenerse  exclusivamente  a  una  u 
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otra  categorla,  sobre  todo  si  se  trata  de  comparar  planes  de  ensefLanza  de  diversos 
palses.  Ejemplo,  los  dos  indicados:  los  Eetados  Unidos  tienen  ocho  afios  de  estudios 
primaiios  completados  por  cuatro  de  secundaiios,  y  AlCTaania  dedica  nueve  aflos  a 
la  ensefLanza  secundaria,  pero  ingresan  a  ella  alumnos  con  tres  afLos  de  instrucci6n 
primaria.  Sin  embargo,  tomando  en  conjunto  las  dos  ensefianzas,  primaria  y  secunda- 
ria, en  ambos  pafses,  se  llega  a  doce  afios  de  duracfon,  que  es  la  normal,  considerando 
la  mayoHa  de  los  palses  europeos. 

En  realidad  es  necesario  que  entre  la  enseflanza  primaria  y  la  secundaria  haya  una 
r^aci6n  muy  Intima,  que  ^ta  sea  la  continuaci6n  de  aquella  y  que  la  complemente, 
teniendo  muy  en  cuenta  sus  fines  y  las  reglas  pedag6gicas  que  deben  observarse  para 
su  mejor  y  mis  econ6mico  aprovechamiento.  En  varios  palses  americanos  se  nota 
falta  de  la  deb  Ida  relacidn  entre  ambas  ensefianzas,  y  este  defecto  es  debido  en  gran 
parte  a  que  suelen  depender  de  autoridades  tunicas  distintas,  que  obran  independien- 
temente,  sin  m^  lazo  de  uni6n  que  el  ministro  del  ramo. 

£n  los  planes  y  programas  de  estudio  que  obedecen  al  regimen  antiguo,  o  de  un 
ciclo  tinico  en  la  enseflanza  secundaria,  siendo  6ste  necesariamente  de  estudios  pre- 
paratonos,  requiere  en  los  alumnos  una  preparaci6n  previa,  en  la  escuela  primaria, 
muy  superior  a  la  que  necesita  en  la  modema  ensefianza  de  dos  ciclos. 

En  efecto:  debiendo  ser  radonal  la  ensefUuiza  del  ciclo  (inico  de  los  estudios  secun- 
daiios,  cuya  tendencia  es  principalmente  preparatoria  para  los  estudios  superiores,  y  no 
pudiendo  prescindlrse  de  la  ensefianza  experimental  e  intuitiva,  hubo  que  poner 
esta  ensefianza  en  la  eecuela  primaria:  de  ahl  el  mayor  tiempo  que  exigen  algunos 
palses  para  los  estudios  primarios  como  previos  de  los  secundarios. 

Pero  en  loe  palses  que  ban  adoptado  o  adopten  el  r^imen  de  los  dos  ciclos  de  la 
ensefianza  secundaria  modema,  la  instrucduSn  primaria  de  los  alumnos  que  a  ella 
ingresen  puede  limitarse  a  los  conocimientos  fundamentales  realmente  necesarioe: 
^stoe  a  su  vez  dependen  del  plan  que  se  adopte  en  la  ensefianza  secundaria  para  el 
desarrollo  y  extensi6n  de  sus  estudios.  En  los  palses  de  ensefianza  modema  parece 
manifestarse  la  tendencia  a  reducir  la  instmcci6n  primaria  en  sus  grades  superiores, 
para  agregarla  proporcionalmente  a  los  inf  eriores  de  la  secundaria. 

Existe  indudablemente  un  mlnimo  de  instmcci6n  primaria  del  cual  no  debe  descen- 
derse  para  no  desvirtuar  ni  complicar  la  secundaria:  ^sta  no  debe  invadir  m^todos  y  pro- 
cedimientos  que  son  de  aplicaci6n  exclusiva  de  la  escuela  primaria,  cuyos  maeetros, 
locales  y  elementos  auxiliares  son  los  mis  adecuados  para  su  ensefianza  propia,  y 
est&n  de  acuerdo  con  la  edad,  los  conocimientos  y  el  desarrollo  intelectual  de  los 
nifioe  en  la  edad  de  la  primera  instmccidn. 

La  instmcci^n  escolar  primaria  indispensable  para  iniciar  los  estudios  secundarios 
no  debe  ser  inferior  a  la  que  los  alumnos  pueden  adquirir  en  cuatro  o  cinco  afios,  y 
su  plan  de  estudios  responderd  a  la  vez  a  condiciones  de  utilizaci^n  general,  de 
economia  y  de  preparaci6n  indispensable  para  los  estudios  secundarios. 

La  instrucci6n  de  esos  primeros  afios  tiene  que  limitarse  a  los  elementos  funda- 
mentales de  la  ensefianza  primaria,  que  deben  ser  bien  asimilados,  pero  no  extendidoe 
fuera  de  su  dominio.  Con  frecuencia  los  maestros  se  apartan  de  esta  regla,  y  desarro- 
llan  en  los  primeros  grados  de  la  ensefianza  primaria  conocimientos  que  corresponden 
a  una  instrucci6n  de  grados  superiores:  esta  extralimitacidn  de  la  ensefianza  en  sus 
principios  debe  evitarse,  porque  perjudica  seriament^  la  preparacidn  que  realmente 
debe  darse  a  los  alumnos  para  que  asimilen  con  facilidad  y  provecho  los  conocimientos 
de  loe  grados  ulteriores. 

Salvo  pequefias  variaciones,  resultantes  de  condiciones  especiales  de  cada  pals, 
en  general  se  puede  establecer  que  la  instruccidn  primaria  para  los  alumnos  que  deben 
iniciar  los  estudios  secundarios  comprenderd  las  siguientes  materias:  lectura,  escritura, 
idioma  nacional,  cdlculo  aritm^tico,  ejercicios  flsicos,  dibujo,  nociones  de  moral 
pr^tica  y  de  instrucci6n  clvica,  los  elementos  de  la  bistoria  y  geografla  del  pals  y 
las  primeras  nociones  de  las  ciencias  y  de  la  higiene  del  cuerpo. 
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Esta  instruccidn,  bien  aplicada,  mantenida  en  sue  justoe  Idnitee,  dada  por  buenos 
maestros,  bien  asimilada  por  loe  alumnos,  loe  prepararfa  como  anresponde  para  que 
iniciaran  loe  estudios  secundarioe,  a  los  cuales  ingresarfan  a  la  edad  de  11  6  12  afios. 

Siendo  esta  ensefianza  primaria  indispensable  para  emprender  loe  eetudioe  secirn- 
darios,  loe  alumnoe  que  ingresen  a  ^stos  deben  justifk^r  haberla  recibido  regularmente, 
y  poeeerla  efectivamente,  mediante  ex&menee  de  ingreeo. 

£n  algunos  paisee  funcionan  escuelas  secundarias  con  clasee  anexae  de  eetudioe 
primarios:  otras  tienen  una  clase  preparatoria  de  ensefianza  primaria,  de  uno  o  doa 
afioe.  Estoe  eistemae  pueden  convenir  en  loe  caeoe  en  que  loe  alumnoe  de  ensefianza 
primaria  demuestren  en  general  deficiencia  en  la  inBtrucci6n  que  neceaitan,  o  que 
se  crea  dtil  para  economizar  tiempo  y  redudr  la  ensefianza  primaria  a  sua  llmites 
precisos. 

La  ensefianza  secundaria  en  su  primer  ciclo — fuera  de  eu  fin  utilitario— debe  tener 
un  caricter  educativo  apropiado  a  la  edad  y  a  la  instruccidn  de  loe  alumnoe  que  deben 
recibirla:  ee  un  error  pedag6gico  ensefiar  en  este  ciclo  las  matem&tlcas,  las  ciendas 
fisicas  y  naturales  y  otroe  conocimientoe  con  los  textos  y  m^todoe  que  suelen  aplicarse 
en  algunos  paises  americanos,  porque  no  teniendo  los  alumnos  la  preparaci6n  necesaria 
para  comprender  esas  ciendas  en  la  forma  demaeiado  elevada  y  abstracta  que  se  lee 
exige,  las  aprenden  de  memoiia,  sin  comprenderlas,  y  fatigan  con  exceso  su  mente, 
sin  provecho  positive:  ^sto  explica  el  porqu6  de  la  prevend6n  que  la  gran  mayoifa 
de  los  alunmoB  tienen  a  las  matemdticas. 

Todos  los  alumnos,  y  con  mayor  raz6n  loe  que  deban  continuar  bus  estudios  en  el 
s^undo  ciclo,  deben  adquirir  en  el  prlmero  un  concepto  claro  de  las  ideas  do  cantidad, 
espacio,  forma,  poeid6n,  direccidn,  relacidn,  etc.,  por  el  estudio  intuitive  y  experi- 
mental de  la  aritm^tica  y  de  la  geometria;  las  dencias  flaicas  y  naturales  deben 
estudiarlas  en  sus  elementos  para  expUcar  loe  fendmenos  m4s  comunes  de  la  naturaleza, 
las  propiedades  de  los  cuerpos,  la  acci6n  de  los  agentes  ffsicos,  reladonado  todo  con 
las  aplicaciones  a  la  vida  pr&ctica,  despertando  principalmente  las  facultadee  de 
ob8ervad6n:  en  este  primer  dclo  no  debe  perderse  de  vista,  que  lo  eeencial  es  adquirir 
un  concepto  claro  de  las  cosas  y  de  las  ideas,  por  la  observad6n  y  por  la  intuici<Sn, 
con  frecuentes  verificadones  experimentalee,  antes  de  dta  definidones  y  raciocinar 
Bobre  cosas  abstractas  que  los  alumnos  no  comprenden. 

Es  en  el  segimdo  ciclo  de  los  eetudioe  eecundarios  donde  los  alumnos,  con  un  con- 
junto  de  ideas  y  conocimientoe  fundamentalee  bien  adquiridoe  sobre  las  materias 
del  primer  dclo,  podrin,  sin  mayores  esfuerzos,  completar  el  deearrollo  de  sus  facul- 
tadee, mediante  la  aplicaci6n  del  raciocinio  al  estudio  mds  dentifico  de  las  asignaturas 
ya  estudiadas,  y  que  seguramente  ser^  mejor  comprendidas  en  su  esenda  y  aplica- 
dones. 

La  ensefianza  secundaria,  asf  comprendida,  es  mejor  aprovecbada  y  se  «irimi^a  sin 
eefuerzo,  desde  luego  por  su  gradad6n  segdn  la  edad  y  el  desarrollo  mental  de  loe 
alumnos,  y  despu^,  porque  lejos  de  fastidiarloe,  les  interesa,  aun  en  sus  partes 
abstractas,  por  cuanto  al  llegar  a  ellas  ya  ban  podido  apreciar  la  importancia  y  las 
aplicadones  de  los  conoclmientos,  por  los  estudios  del  primer  dclo. 

La  ensefianza  del  segundo  dclo,  tal  como  acabo  de  considerarla,  mis  que  de  aplica* 
ci6n  a  la  vida  prdctica,  tiende  al  desarrollo  de  las  facultaades  superiores  del  esplritu, 
y  es  la  que  da  a  los  alumnos  la  preparaci6n  que  necesitan  para  abordar  los  estudios 
superiores. 

Los  pafses  que  ya  ban  realizado  la  reforma  de  la  ensefianza  secimdaria,  si  bien 
estdn  de  acuerdo  en  los  prindpios  que  deben  regirla,  de  becho  no  lo  estin  completa- 
mente  en  sus  planes  de  estudio  y  programas:  as(  los  planes  y  programas  de  la  ensefianza 
secundaria  modema  de  Alemania  y  de  Francia,  pueden  tomarse  como  tipoe  por  sua 
diferencias. 

La  instnicddn  secundaria  de  Alemania  es  mds  elemental,  menos  dentffica,  menbs 
recaigada  en  sus  diferentes  afios  que  la  de  Francia:  en  este  pais  el  plan  de  estudio  y 
)oe  programas  exigen  de  loe  alumnos^^enlsiete  afios  la  adquiBid6n  de  m^  conocimientoa 
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que  en  Alemania  en  nueve  afioe,  siendo  poco  dlferente  la  preparaci6n  exigida  a  Iob 
alumnos  de  ambo6  pafses  en  su  instniccidn  primaria. 

Es  que  a  pesar  de  las  reformafl  hechas  en  la  ensefianza  secundaria  de  Francia,  eue 
eetudioe  son  atin  muy  recargadoe,  tdenen  superabundancia  de  materias  y  de  detalles, 
que  dan  demaaiada  extensidn  a  los  estudios,  en  detrimento  de  la  mejor  aaunilacidn 
de  los  realmente  necesarios;  en  detrimento  tambi^n  de  la  salud  de  loe  alumnos  que  se 
empefien  en  dar  estiicto  cumplimiento  a  esos  programas. 

Para  los  paises  americanos,  tomando  en  cuenta  las  necesidades  de  su  instrucci6n» 
y  sobre  todo  las  aplicaciones  pr&cticas  da  la  secundaria  y  de  la  superior,  conviene  mds 
el  regimen  de  estudios  alem&n  que  el  francos;  pero  puede  y  debe  reducirse  a  siete  el 
ntimero  de  afios  de  duraci6n  de  la  ensefianza  en  sus  dos  ciclos. 

Coordinada  como  corresponde,  la  ensefianza  secundaria  con  la  primaria,  ^sta  podrfan 
empezarla  los  nifios  a  los  seis  o  siete  afios,  hacer  los  estudios  en  cinco,  pasando  asl  a 
loe  Bucundarios  a  loe  once  o  doce  afios.  Puede  completarse  el  primer  ciclo  de  la 
ensefianza  secundaria  en  cuatro  afios,  y  el  segundo  en  tree:  en  esta  forma  los  alumnos 
terminarfan  los  estudios  del  primer  ciclo  a  los  quince  o  diez  y  seis  afios,  edad  apropriada 
para  iniciarse  en  las  pricticas  de  la  vida,  y  tambi^n  paracontinuar  los  estudios  en  el 
aegundo  ciclo  con  el  suficiente  deaarrollo  mental,  poco  frecuente  en  j6venes  de  edad 
inferior  a  quince  afios. 

De  los  planes  y  programas  de  estudios  secundarios  que  conozco  de  los  pafses  ameri- 
canoe,  la  gran  mayorfa  no  reeponde  al  conc^to  de  la  ensefianza  modema:  los  que 
mds  se  aproximan  a  61  son  los  programas  de  algunas  escuelas  del  Brasil  (el  Instituto 
Julio  Castilhos  de  Porto  Alegre)  y  sobre  todo  los  recientee  de  la  ensefianza  secundaria 
de  Chile  Ambos  paises  se  ban  inclinado  de  preferencia  al  regimen  de  estudios  de 
Alemania,  adoptando  planes  mds  amplificados  en  sus  materias  y  de  menor  duraci6n. 

Los  demis  pafses,  (hablo  principalmente  de  los  sudamericanos),  deben  realizar 
con  toda  urgencia  la  reforma  de  su  ensefianza  secundaria,  porque  la  que  aplican  no 
responde  a  su  fin  primordial:  a  ejemplo  de  lo  que  ban  hecho  Estados  Unidos  y  los 
pafses  europeos  convendrfa  constituir  en  cada  pafe  americano  comiaiones  de  prof esores 
que  estudiaran  la  reforma  de  los  planes  de  estudio  y  de  los  programas,  y  reunir  despu^ 
los  trabajos  de  esas  Comisiones  nacionales  en  un  Gongreeo  pan-americano  de  ensefianza; 
en  ese  Congreso  deberfa  tratarse  ademds  las  cuestiones  referentes  a  la  ensefianza 
primaria  y  a  la  superior,  que  tambi^n  requieren  importantes  reformas,  necesaiiam^ite 
relacionadas  con  la  secundaria. 

Seri  de  gran  utilidad  lo  mucbo  que  se  ha  hecho  y  publicado  en  Europa  respecto  de 
las  reformat  de  la  ensefianza,  y  al  respecto  las  memoriae,  discusiones  y  conclusiones  de 
las  Comisiones  de  profesores  y  de  los  t&ltimos  Congresos  de  ensefianza  serdn  buenos 
elementos  de  informaci6n  y  trabajo  adelantado  en  muchas  de  las  cuestiones  debatidas; 
pero,  como  las  necesidades  y  recursoe  de  los  pafses  americanos  no  son  los  mismos  que 
en  los  europeos,  es  precise  eetudiar  planes  y  programas  de  ensefianza  apropiados  para 
nuestros  respectivos  pafses,  de  acuerdo  con  sus  necesidades  y  condiciones  particulares. 

VI. 

lEia  q\i6  extensii^  deberfan  determinarse  los  cursos  de  la  ensefianza  secundaria? 

Las  materias  de  ensefianza  de  los  estudios  secundarios  y  la  extensi6n  de  las  mismafl 
deben  adaptarse  a  las  condiciones  de  cada  pais;  pero  adoptado  el  regimen  de  los  dos 
ciclos  de  la  ensefianza  secundaria  modema,  atendiendo  a  los  fines  de  la  misma,  ella 
debe  subordinarse  a  un  plan  completo,  unitario,  de  estudios  graduados  que  empiecen 
en  las  nociones  elementales  de  los  conocimientos  que  ese  plan  debe  comprender,  y 
termine  con  el  suficiente  desarroUo  de  ellos,  de  modo  tal,  que  adquiridos  por  los  alum- 
nos sepan,  al  terminar  el  primer  ciclo,  aplicarlos  a  las  necesidades  de  la  vida  prdctica, 
y  terminando  el  segundo  tengan  la  preparaci6n  intelectual  requerida  para  abordar 
loe  estudios  superiores. 

Eete  principio  eetablece  el  concepto  de  la  ensefianza  secundaria  modema,  y  fija  un 
Ifmite  inferior  y  un  Ifmite  superior  para  la  extensi6n  que  debe  ddrsele.    El  Ifmite 
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inferior  es  el  que  determina  las  condiciones  de  ingreso,  en  cuanto  al  mfnimo  de  cono- 
cimientos  que  debe  exigirse  de  los  alumnos  en  sus  estudios  primarios;  ya  he  indicado 
el  mlnimo  de  esos  conocimientoe.  El  limite  superior  es  el  que  determina  el  conjunto 
de  los  estudios  que  deben  alcanzar  los  alumnos  para  ingresar  a  los  estudios  superiores: 
no  hay  criterio  uniforme  en  la  apreciaci6n  de  este  limite  superior  de  los  estudios 
secundarios,  ni  a(in  en  los  paises  que  han  reformado  la  ensefianzade  acuerdo  con  su 
concepto  modemo:  y  ima  de  las  causas  de  esa  divergencia  se  deriva  de  los  planes  y 
programas  de  la  ensefianza  superior.  As(  en  Francia  se  exige  m£s  estudios  que  en 
Alemania  para  emprender  los  superiores,  y  es  sobre  todo  en  los  estudios  matemidticos 
en  que  la  exigencia  es  mayor  en  aquel  pals:  la  tendencia  modema,  la  que  realmente 
conviene  a  los  pafses  de  America,  es  reducir  a  lo  necesario  los  estudios  secundarios, 
manteni^dolos  en  su  car^ter  de  tales,  de  disciplina  mental  previa  a  los  estudios 
superiores.  En  el  primer  ciclo,  ensefianza  prictica,  intuitiva,  de  cultura  general 
como  para  todos  los  alunmos,  continden  o  no  estudiando  despu6s  del  primer  ciclo,  y 
cualquiera  que  sea  la  direcci6n  ulterior  de  sus  estudios  futures:  en  el  segimdo  ciclo 
los  cuTBOB  deben  ser  de  revisi6n,  de  ampliaci6n  y  de  generalizaci6n  con  tendencia  a 
una  e6pecializaci6n  s^tin  sea  la  escuela  superior  o  facultad  a  que  se  dirija  el  alumno. 
El  plan  siguiente  responde  a  las  necesidades  que  deben  satisfieicer  los  estudios  secun- 
darios  en  la  mayorfa  de  los  pafses  de  Sud  America,  y  con  pocas  variantes  lo  considero 
aplicable  a  los  demds  de  Sud  y  Centre  America. 

PRIMER  acLo. 
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Historia  natural. 
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Geograffa 

Dibujo 

Moral  prdctica  e  instruccidn  cfvica. 
Ejercicios  ffsicos 


Horas 
semanales. 
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Segundo  afio. 


Historia 

Dibujo 

Moral  prdctica  e  instruccidn  cfvica. 

Ffsica  y  qufmica 

Ejercicios  ffsicos 


Tercer  aHo, 


Idioma  nacional. 

Matemdticas 

Frances 

Historia  natural.. 
Geograffa 


Historia 

Moral  prdctica  e  instrucci6n  cfvica. 

Fisica  y  qufmica 

Dibujo 

Ejercicios  ffsicos 


Quarto  afio. 


Idioma  nacional 

Matemdticas 

PrancAi 

Pisiologla  e  higiene. 

Geograffa 

Historia 


Instniccidn  cfvica. 

Dibujo 

Ffsica  y  qufmica.. 

Filosoffa 

Ejercicios  ffsicos... 


Esta  ensefianza  debe  ser  principalmente  intuitiva,  con  muchos  ejercicios  de  apli- 
caci6n  coniente  a  los  usos  de  la  vida  y  relacionando  los  conocimientos  diverts  entre 
sf,  con  pricticas  sobre  el  terrene  y  de  laboratoiio,  etc. 

Considero  un  error  pedag6gico  acumular  muchos  conocimientos  de  una  misma 
asignatura  en  im  afio  como  ocurre  frecuentemente  en  varies  planes  de  estudios  de 
Sud-Am^ca  con  la  aritm^tica,  el  dlgebra,  la  geometrfa,  la  fiedca,  la  qufmica,  la  his- 
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toria  natural,  la  geograffa,  etc.  La  coinpenetiaci6n  de  estas  materia^  y  las  ventajas 
pedag<%icas  de  los  ejercicios  de  aplicacidn  de  unaa  para  auxiliar  el  estudio  de  las 
demiis,  y  relacionarlas,  como  est&n  relacionadaf  en  la  realidad  de  la  vida,  exigen 
mayor  diviaidn  de  la  ensefianza  en  el  tiempo  de  que  se  dispone  para  desarrollarla. 

Adem^B,  no  conviene  interrumpir  por  uno  o  dos  aiioa  el  estudio  de  materias  del 
piimer  ciclo  que  deben  ser  continuadas  o  aplicadas  en  el  seguudo  ciclo. 

Cbnsidero  tambi^n  inconveniente  exigir  como  obligatorio  m^  de  un  idioma  extran- 
jero  en  el  piimer  ciclo:  para  los  pafsee  sud  y  ceatro  amencanos  el  idioma  extranjero 
m^  indicado  es  el  francos,  por  ser  el  m^  afln  al  nacional  y  por  lo  tanto  el  m^  Mcil  de 
aprender:  es  preferible  que  los  alumnos  estudien  bien  un  idioma  extranjero,  que 
no  dos  mal:  el  idioma  ingl^  debe  ser  de  estudio  facultativo  en  el  primer  ciclo  por  su 
gran  importancia  comercial  y  obligatorio  en  todo  el  segundo. 

En  cuanto  al  segundo  ciclo  podrian  desarroUarse  los  estudios  en  tres  alios,  de  acuerdo 
con  el  Slguiente  plan:  comprraide  tres  afios,  dos  de  estudio  comtin  jMreparatorio  general, 
para  todos  los  alumnos  que  aspiran  a  los  estudios  superiores,  y  un  tercero  de  especiali- 
zacidn  para  las  diversas  facultades  o  escuelas  superiores. 

PREPARATORIOS  OBNBRALE8. 
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PREPARATORIOS   ESPEaALES. 

Terceraflo, 


Para  los  aspirantes  a  la  Facultad  de 
dencias  Flsico-Matemdticas  o  es- 
cuelas de  ingenieria:  Honu. 

Literatura 6 

Ingl^  o  alemim 4 

Historia 6 

Filosoffa 6 

Taquigraffa 2 

Ejercicios  ffsicos 

Para  aspirantes  a  la  Facultad  de 
Derecho  o  de  Filosoffa  y  Letras: 

Matemilticas 3 

Ingles  o  alemim 4 

Historia  natural 6 

Ffsica 4 

Qufmica 4 

Filosoffa 3 

Taquigraffa 2 

Ejercicios  ffsicos — 


Para  los  aspirantes  a  la  Facultad  de 
Medicina  o  de  Ciencias  naturales:  Horas. 
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Este  plan  desanoUando  convenientemente  la  ensefiansa,  con  programas  Men  estu- 
diados  y  aplicados  con  buenoe  m^todoe,  comprende  una  instrucci6n  integral  ajMropiada 
y  suficientemente  eepecialisada  para  Ice  alumnos  que  se  dirigen  a  los  estudioe  su- 
'  periores:  tiene  analogfa  con  el  plan  de  ensefianza  secundaria  8ecci6n  D  (dencias)  que 
rige  en  Francia,  sin  llegar  a  su  extension,  en  la  parte  de  ciendas  eepecialmente,  ni 
exigir  la  fuerte  especializaci6n  del  afio  suplementaiio  del  bachillerato  tenets  dedicado 
a  "filosoffa"  o  a  ''matemilticas." 

La  especializacidn  del  afio  final  que  indico  para  el  segundo  ciclo,  debe  tener  por 
objetivo  una  revisidn  de  los  conocimientos  adquiridos  en  loe  afios  pecedentes,  ampli- 
ando  en  cada  asignatura  los  puntos  de  mayor  inportanda  para  los  estudios  ulteriores, 
y  coireladonando  las  diferentes  mateiias  ei^  un  concepto  general  sint^co:  las  lecciones 
deber&n  anTJIiarse  con  composidonee  an^Uisis  y  juidos  hi8t<Sricos,  literaiios  y  filoed- 
ficos,  con  obflervadonee,  uso  de  aparatos,  trabajos  de  lab<»atOTio,  excursiones,  ejerddos 
num^ricos  y  gr^cos,  uso  de  aparatos  de  medida,  segtin  la  especialidad  de  las  asigna- 
turas. 

Debe  darse  gran  importancia  al  afio  final  del  segundo  ddo,  porque  complementa  la 
in8trucd6n  literaria  filosdfica  y  cienttfica  de  cultura  intelectual  con  ejerddos  que  la 
fortifican:  es  con  esa  instrucci6n  asf  entendida  que  tenddoi  los  alumnos  una  prepara- 
d6n  real  y  positiva  tal  como  la  necesitan  para  emprender  sus  estudios  superiores. 

VII. 

La  extension  y  adn  las  materias  de  ensefianza  de  los  estudios  secundarios  deben 
adaptarse  a  las  condiciones  y  necesidades  de  cada  paDs,  y  en  cada  uno  puede  convenir 
variar  la^ensefianza  por  circunstancias  de  localidad  o  determinadas  por  la  economla 
nadonal. 

Gomo  prindpio  general  puede  establecerse  que  en  los  grandes  centres  urbanos, 
donde  se  concentra  prindpalmente  la  vida  de  un  pals,  o  en  los  centres  importantes 
de  poblad^n,  industrial  o  comercial,  la  ensefianza  secundaria  poco  puede  variar  en 
sus  fundamentos  y  en  su  oiganizacidn  y  desarrollo. 

En  esos  grandes  centros,  focos  de  irradiaci6n  en  el  progreso  general  de  la  nacu^, 
existen  generalmente  las  &u:ultades  universitarias,  los  institutos  dentificos  y  litera- 
rios  y  las  escuelas  profesionales  superiores,  establecimientos  que  por  si  solos  deter- 
minaran  el  funcionamiento,  la  extensidn  y  las  orientaciones  diversas  de  la  ensefianza 
secundaria:  en  esos  centres  importantes  de  poblaci6n  podr^  no  todas  las  escuelas 
secundarias  dar  la  ensefianza  de  los  dos  ciclos;  pero  deberd  fundonar  una  o  mis,  con 
la  ensefianza  completa  de  ambos:  como  variante,  aplicable  en  determinados  casos, 
podrd  admitirBe  la  ensefianza  del  s^undo  ddo  en  clases  anexas  como  preparatorias 
de  las  facultades  o  de  las  escuelas  profesionales  superiores. 

En  regiones  donde  tengan  asiento  las  industrias  ganaderas,  o  que  posean  riquezas 
naturales  cuya  explotaci6n,  por  las  ventajas  econ6micas  que  pueda  ofrecer,  tenga  el 
Gobiemo  inter^  en  estimular,  convendrd  organizar  la  ensefianza  secundaria  en  con- 
diciones de  que  responda  en  su  tendenda  a  las  necesidades  locales,,  en  cuanto  a  su 
cultura  general,  y  en  cuanto  al  fomento  de  bus  industrias  y  a  la  explotaci6n  m^  conve- 
niente  de  sus  riquezas. 

Pero  conviene  establecer — como  prindpio  general — que  en  el  primer  ciclo,  la 
ensefianza  secundaria  siempre  debe  responder  a  su  fin  primordial,  de  preparar  duda- 
danos  para  la  vida  prictica  y  para  el  ejerddo  consdente  de  la  democracia:  debe  por 
lo  tanto  ser  uniforme  para  todos  los  palses  americanos,  o  regiones  de  un  mismo  paDs, 
o  apartarse  muy  poco  de  su  concepto  propio,  que  es  fundamental  para  el  primer  ciclo. 

En  cuanto  a  la  ensefianza  del  segundo  dclo,  serla  inconveniente,  y  poco  pr^tico, 
desarrollarla  en  las  r^ones  ganaderas,  agrfcolas,  mineras  o  de  grandes  industrias, 
como  en  los  importantes  centros  de  poblad6n  urbana  a  que  antes  me  he  referido: 
en  esas  regiones,  la  ensefianza  del  segundo  dclo  debe  ser  sustltuida  por  una  instruc- 
d6n  que  prepare  hombres  capaces  para  intervenir  activa  y  conscientemente  en  el 
progreso  de  las  industrias  de  la  region,  en  su  mejor  y  m^  econ6mico  rendimiento. 
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Las  nacionefl  tienen  gran  inter^  en  explotar  bus  riquezas  natuiales'  en  desarroUar 
SUB  industrias  con  elementos  propios,  y  en  dar  vida  productiva  a  cada  r^6n,  porqiie 
asf  86  leparte  major  el  trabajo  y  el  capital,  se  intensifica  la  producci6n,  se  distribuye 
mejor  y  se  arraiga  la  poblaci6n  a  la  localidad. 

Debe  evitarse,  en  lo  posible,  el  abandono  de  la  tierra  por  los  hombres  de  trabajo, 
y  los  graves  inconvenientes  de  su  concentraci6n  en  las  ciudades,  donde  la  vida  arti- 
ficial y  dificil  gasta  la  salud  y  las  energias  morales  y  crea  perturbaciones  en  el  ofden 
social.  La  ensefianza  secundaria  regional,  en  su  segundo  ciclo,  siendo  apropiado  al 
fin  que  he  indicado,  puede  contribuir  a  los  progresos  locales  de  cada  pafs  fuera  de  los 
grandes  centroe  de  cultura:  en  vez  de  tener  tendenda  de  preparaci6n  literaria  o  cien- 
tifica  para  estudios  superiores,  podri  ser  de  car&cter  t^nico  o  profesional  elemental,  o 
prepaiatorio,  con  tendencia  a  ese  car&cter  especializado,  si  hubiere  escuelas  especiales 
para  esoe  estudios. 

La  escasa  densidad  de  poblaci6n  de  la  mayor  parte  de  los  palses  americanos,  la 
necesidad  en  que  se'  encuentran  de  desairollar  una  instruccidn  prictica  y  de  aplica- 
ci6n  al  fomento  de  su  poblaci6n,  y  al  abaratamiento  de  los  artfculos  de  primera  necesi- 
dad, la  imi)osibilidad  de  que  puedan  multiplicar  suficientemente  sus  escuelas  comer- 
dales,  profesionales,  agrfcolas  e  industriales,  hacen  muy  conveniente  del  punto  de 
vista  de  la  economia  nacional,  el  crear  una  instrucci6n  secundaria  regional,  que  llene 
en  lo  necesario  la  misi6n  de  esas  escuelas  especiales. 

Pr^ticamente,  considero  que  seria  posible  dar,  con  provechoeos  resultados,  esa 
tendencia  a  la  ensefianza  secimdaria  regional  de  los  paDses  americanos;  ^tos  necesitan, 
en  primer  t^rmino,  educar  su  poblaci6n  rural  para  los  trabajos  de  explotaci6n  de  la 
tierra. 

Los  intereses  locales  de  las  poblaciones  rurales  aconsejan  dar  esa  tendencia  pn^tica 
a  la  enseiianza  secundaria  r^onal:  los  palsee  americanos,  necesitan  en  primer  tannine 
educar  su  poblaoi6n  rural,  pomi^ndola  en  condiciones  de  aplicar  los  conodmientos 
elementalee  de  las  dencias  para  la  explotaci6n  econ6mica  bien  entendida  de  las 
industrias  rurales,  evitando,  en  lo  posible,  los  frecuentes  perjuidos  que  causan  los 
agentes  naturales  y  las  enfermedades  a  esas  industrias:  una  cultura  general  al  reepecto, 
difundida  por  la  ensetianza  secundaria  regional  en  el  segundo  dclo  de  sus  estudios, 
contribuirla  mucho  a  mejorar  la  explotaci6n  de  las  industrias  que  constituyen  la 
fuente  prindpal  de  producd6n  de  los  pafses  americanos. 


ENSEflTANZA  M£DICA« 

Por  TEODORO  MUHM, 

ProfeiOT  de  la  Univemdad  de  CkiU,  Santiago  de  Chile. 

Las  cuestiones  concemientes  a  la  ensei&ansa  m6dica  que  serin  tratadas  en  este 
informe,  y  que  deber&n  someterse  a  la  consideraci6n  del  Congreso  Gientifico  Panameri- 
cano  de  Washington,  se  refieren  al  grade  de  preparad6n  previa  que  debe  exigirse 
para  la  admisi6n  de  alumnos  en  las  escuelas  m^icas,  al  minimum  de  requisitos  exi- 
gidoe  para  conferir  el  tf tulo  de  m6dico,  y  por  fin,  a  las  dltedras  que  deben  ser  servidas 
por  profesores  dedicados  exdusivamente  a  la  enseflanza  y  a  la  investigaci6n  cientf fica. 

Estas  cuestiones  serin  tratadas  en  Kneas  generales,  dn  entrar  en  detalles  de  regla- 
mentaci6n,  y  tomando  como  punto  de  partida  las  bases  eetablecidas  en  la  ensefianza 
que  propordcma  la  Universidad  de  Chile. 

Oomenz&remos  por  el  grade  de  preparad6n  que  deben  tener  los  alumnos  que  se 
incorporan  en  una  escuela  m^dica. 
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En  Chile  rigen  a  este  lespecto  las  didposiciones  de  la  ley  de  9  de  enero  de  1879. 
Segdn  ellas  es  indispensable  poseer  el  tf  tulo  de  bachiller  en  filosofia  y  humanidades 
para  inscribirse  como  alumno  en  los  cursos  de  leyes  o  de  medicina,  y  el  de  bachiller 
en  matem&ticas  para  el  curso  de  ingenierfa. 

Para  pretender  el  grade  de  bachiller  en  filosoffa  y  humanidades  se  requiere  haber 
rendido  los  ex^menes  correspondientes  al  plan  de  estudios  secundarios.  La  prueba 
misma  para  obtener  el  tf  tulo  versa  sobre  un  ramo  indicado  en  una  c^ula  sorteada  por 
el  alumno  con  seis  dfas  de  anticipaci6n.  Entre  las  c6dulas  de  sorteo  para  este  bachille- 
rato  no  figura  uinguna  que  contenga  temas  sobre  matem&ticas  o  ciencias  naturales. 

La  prueba  para  el  bachillerato  en  ciencias  ffsicas  y  matem&ticas  consiste  en  un 
examen  general  de  todos  los  ramos  de  matem&ticas  de  instrucci6n  secundaria. 

Se  deduce  de  lo  expuesto  que  el  aliunno  que  se  incorpora  al  curso  de  matem&ticas 
de  la  Universidad,  tiene  una  preparaci6n  adecuadaal  estudio  en  que  va  a  iniciarse. 

Si  bien  sus  estudios  secundarios  no  difieren  en  nada  de  los  que  ha  seguido  un 
bachiller  en  filosoffa  y  humanidades,  se  le  obliga  en  cambio  a  rendir  un  examen 
especial  de  matem&ticas,  lo  cual  significa  una  preparaci6n  mds  esmerada  en  los  ramos 
correspondien  tes. 

No  sucede  lo  mismo  con  los  alumnos  que  han  de  incorporarse  al  curso  de  medicina. 
No  poseen  ninguna  preparaci6n  especial,  y  empiezan  bus  estudios  medicos  con  los 
mismos  conocimientos  que  tiene  un  alumno  del  curso  de  leyes.  Como  entre  las 
c^ulas  de  sorteo  para  el  bachillerato  en  humanidades  no  figuran  las  ciencias  ffsicas 
y  naturales,  serdn  justamente  estos  ramos,  los  mds  importantes  para  el  estudiante  de 
medicina,  los  que  menos  preparaci6n  reciben;  y  el  alumno  se  incorpora  al  cuiso  de 
medicina  con  conocimientos  insuficientes. 

Este  defecto  de  nuestro  plan  de  ensefianza  debe  desaparecer,  para  satisfiacer  la 
aspiraci6n  general  de  incorporar  en  los  cursos  superiores  alumnos  debidamente  prepa- 
rados. 

Para  conseguir  este  objeto  con  respecto  a  los  cursos  de  medicina,  conviene  eetablecer 
un  bachillerato  especial,  que  podrfa  denominarsQ  de  ciencias  ffsicas  y  naturales, 
tftulo  que  serfa  indispensable  poseer  para  incorporarse  al  curso  indicado. 

Para  obtener  el  tftulo  de  bachiller  en  ciencias  ffsicas  y  naturales,  el  alumno  deberd 
comprobar  que  reune  las  condiciones  requeridas  para  aspirar  al  bachillerato  en 
filosoffa  y  humanidades,  y  deberd  someterse  a  un  examen  que  comprenda  no  s61o 
los  ramos  de  ffsica  elemental,  qufmica  general  e  historia  natural,  sino  tambi6n  los 
elementos  de  matemdticas  indispensables  para  el  estudio  de  las  ciencias  m^dicas. 
La  insuficiencia  de  preparaci6n  en  geometrfa,  dJgebra  y  trigonometrfa  es  una  falta 
que  se  hace  sentir  penosamente  en  los  cursos  de  ffsica  y  fisiolpgfa,  y  que  impone  al 
profesor  y  al  alumno  trabajo  excesivo  y  p6rdida  de  tiempo. 

La  segunda  cuesti6n  propueeta  se  refiere  al  mfnimum  de  requisites  que  deben 
exigirse  para  conferir  el  tftulo  de  m6dico-cirujano,  y  estd  relacionada  directamente 
con  la  ensefianza  m^ica  y  la  conveniencia  de  su  reglamentaci6n. 

Creemos  a  este  respecto  que  el  alumno  debe  disponer  de  libertad  completa  para 
deearroUar  sus  estudios  en  la  forma  y  tiempo  que  ^1  elija.  La  libertad  acad6mica,  tal 
como  se  practica  en  las  imiversidadee  alemanas,  tiene  segtin  nuestra  opini6n  ventajas 
muy  considerables  sobre  una  reglamentaci6n  estricta  que  se  extienda  a  la  duraci6n 
de  los  estudios  o  a  la  asistencia  obligatoria  a  las  clasee.  El  inter^  inherente  a  las 
ciencias  m^casestimula  al  estudio  y  despierta  el  espfritu  de  observaci6n;  pero  es  a 
menudo  contraproducente  imponer  obligaciones  reglamentadas,  que  siempre  tienen 
algo  de  odiosas,  e  inducen  f^ilmente  a  quebrantarlas. 

A  las  universidades  no  les  corresponde  el  papel  de  educar  la  disciplina,  sine  el  de 
proporcionar  los  conocimientos  indispensables  para  el  ejercicio  de  una  profe8i6n,  o 
dar  oportunidad  para  perfeccionar  conocimientos  ya  adquiridos;  el  papel  educador 
corresponde  a  las  escuelas  y  liceoe. 

De  acuerdo  con  esta  idea  fundamental,  no  debe  hacerse  una  distribuci6n  de  las 
asignaturas  por  afios  o  semestres,  sino  dejar  al  alumno  en  libertad  para  distribuir  sus 
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estudioB  en  ia  forma  que  crea  conveniente.  A  lo  sumo  convendrla  que  la  facultad  de 
medicina  recomendara  un  plan  de  eetudios  determinado,  pero  sin  imponer  al  alumno 
la  obligaci6n  de  ceflirse  estrictamente  a  este  plan.  Asf  el  estudiante  de  medicina 
dispondrla  de  un  modelo  sobre  el  orden  que  mis  le  conviene  seguir  en  el  estudio  de  las 
diveraas  asignaturas;  pero  tendrla  al  mismo  tiempo  ocasidn  para  dar  mis  desarrollo  a 
ciertos  ramos,  y  profundizarlos,  segtin  sean  bus  inclinaciones.  El  peligro  de  que  los 
alumnos  pudieran  asf  espedalizarse  antes  de  tiempo  en  un  ramo,  con  descuido  de 
otros,  no  existe  si  se  considera  que  el  aspirante  al  tftulo  de  m^co  deber&  acreditar  en 
ima  prueba  final  que  posee  los  conodmientos  generales  indispensablee  para  el  correcto 
ejercicio  profesional. 

Para  que  los  estudios  medicos  se  hagan  con  la  seriedad  debida,  es  esencial  proceder 
a  la  8uprefii6n  de  los  exdmenes  anuales,  en  la  forma  en  que  ^stos  se  practican  en  muchas 
universidades,  y  como  actualmente  estdn  en  uso  entre  noeotroe.  £1  sistema  de  los 
exdmenes  anuales  favorece  una  preparaci6n  superficial  e  insufidente,  por  cuanto  el 
alumno  descuida  un  estudio  condenzudo  y  s61o  se  preocupa  de  adqxiirir  a  (iltima  hora 
la  preparad6n  neceearia  para  rendir  el  examen  correspondiente.  El  resultado  es 
generalmente  deplorable,  porque  los  conodmientos  adquiridos  a  la  ligera,  no  son 
asimilados  y  se  olvidan  en  corto  tiempo. 

Por  otra  parte  no  puede  negarse  la  utilidad  manifiesta  de  los  exdmenes  para  cercio- 
rarse  que  el  alumno  ha  adquirido  un  minimum  indispensable  de  conocimientos  para 
la  prosecuci<5n  de  sus  estudios  o  para  obtener  el  tftulo  profesional.  Conviene  por  esta 
raz6n  que  el  examen  sobre  los  ramos  estudiados  se  efectde,  no  al  fin  de  cada  ourso, 
sine  en  la  forma  de  una  prueba  general  para  la  adquisid6n  de  grades,  que  lo  habiliten 
para  la  continuad6n  de  sus  estudios. 

En  conformidad  con  estas  ideas  se  podrfa  establecer  que  todo  alumno  que  posea  los 
comprobantes  de  haber  seguido  los  cursos  de  qufmica,  flsica,  zoologfa,  botdnica, 
anatomfa,  histologia  y  fisiologfa,  y  ejecutado  los  trabajos  pricticos  reglamentarios, 
serd  aceptado  a  un  examen  que  deberd  rendirse  seguidamente  dentro  de  im  plazo  fijo 
de  pocos  dfas,  y  que  versard  sobre  temas  de  cada  una  de  las  asignaturas  mencionadas. 
S61o  despu^  de  obtener  la  aprobaci6n  en  esta  prueba,  el  alumno  seri  admitido  a  la 
inscripciSn  en  las  asignaturas  correspondientes  a  los  cursos  superiores. 

Se  podrfa  establecer  ademds  que,  terminados  los  estudios  m^cos,  el  alumno  se 
someterd  a  una  segunda  prueba  que  comprenderd  la  patologfa,  medicina  operatoria, 
anatomfa  patol6gica,  higiene  y  bacteriologla  y  farmacologia.  La  aprobad6n  en  esta 
B^unda  prueba  lo  habilitarfa  para  presentarse  a  un  tercer  examen  esencialmente 
prdctico,  que  se  rendird  inmediatamente  despu^s,  y  corresponderd  a  las  cUnicas 
generales  y  eepeciales. 

Este  sistema  de  exdmenes,  bosquejado  86I0  en  sus  Ifneas  generales,  comprende  todas 
las  asignaturas,  y  garantiza  a  nuestro  juicio  la  adquisici6n  de  aquellos  conodmientos 
generales  mds  necesarios  para  la  prdctica  profesional.  Evita  en  lo  posible  toda  pre- 
paraddn  superficial,  ya  que  el  alumno  se  verd  obligado  a  un  estudio  continue  y  razo- 
nado,  y  no  podrd  preparar  a  dltima  hora  una  serle  de  exdmenes  sobre  ramos  que  ha 
cursado  con  mucha  anterioridad. 

El  estudio  obligatorio  de  las  especlalidades  debe  imponerse  como  una  necesidad. 
£1  profesional  que  trabaja  en  los  grandes  centres  de  poblaci6n,  no  sentird  tanto  su 
falta  de  preparaci6n,  desde  que  en  cualquier  memento  puede  recurrir  a  los  especialis- 
tas;  pero  en  las  pequefias  ciudades  0  en  los  campos  se  verd  con  frecuencia  obligado  a 
intervenir  en  cases  en  que  su  falta  de  conocimientos  especiales  puede  significar  un 
grave  peligro  para  el  enfermo.  Debe  establecerse  que  es  obligad6n  de  todo  medico 
prdctico  })oeeer  conocimientos  suficientes  de  cada  especialidad,  para  diagnosticar  y 
curar  las  enfermedades  mds  frecuentes,  o  en  todo  case,  para  poder  apreciar  el  memento 
oportuno  en  que  el  enfermo  debe  solicitar  el  cuidado  de  un  especiallsta. 

Para  asegurar  esta  preparaci6n  no  basta  que  el  alumno  asista  a  las  clfnicas  especiales; 
seid  precise  que  se  someta  a  una  prueba  en  que  compruebe  prdcticamente  que  sabe 
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manejar  los  instnimentoe  de  diagn<58tico  propios  a  cada  especialidad,  y  conoce  el 
tratamiento  de  las  afecciones  mis  comunes. 

Estos  exdmenes  especiales  se  rendirin  a  continuacidn  de  los  correspondientes  a  las 
cUnicas  genendes. 

En  la  categorfa  de  las  especialidades  debe  colocarse  tambi^n  la  mediclna  legal. 

El  m^co-legista  encargado  de  tantas  funclones  de  importancia,  debe  tener  com- 
petencia  especial  para  su  desempefio  profesional.  Por  este  motive  serd  precise  esta- 
blecer  requisitos  especiales  para  otorgar  el  tftulo  de  m^dico-legista. 

En  el  sistema  de  pruebas  propuesto  en  este  informe,  no  estd  incluldo  el  ramo  de 
medicina  legal.  Basta  que  en  la  prueba  final  que  deberd  preceder  al  afio  pr^tico,  el 
alumno  presente  los  comprobantes  de  haber  hecbo  un  curso  completo  de  este  ramo. 

En  cambio  el  m^dico-legista  tendril  que  graduarse  como  tal,  despu^  de  haber  ob- 
tenido  su  tftulo  de  m^co-cirujano,  mediante  un  examen  especial,  te<Srico  y  prdctico, 
que  acredite  su  competencia. 

Tenninados  los  estudioe  m^icos  y  obtenida  la  aprobaci6n  en  la  prueba  final  da 
las  cllnicas  generales  y  especiales,  el  alumno  no  dispone  en  general  de  la  experiencia 
prictica  necesaria  para  el  correcto  ejercicio  profesional.  Para  subsanar  esta  falta 
conviene  exigir,  a  semejanza  de  las  universidades  alemanas,  un  afio  pr^tico  durante 
el  cual  el  alumno  se  dedicard  por  entero  a  la  pr^tica  de  hospital  bajo  la  direcci6n  de 
profesionales  experimentados. 

El  afio  de  prdctica  excluye  cualquiera  otra  ocupacidn,  y  deberd  durar  12  meses 
seguidos  divididos  por  iguales  partes  entre  cirugia  y  medicina  interna. 

S61o  despu6s  de  cumplido  este  requisite  el  alumno  podr&  ser  admitido  a  la  prueba 
final  para  adquirir  el  titulo  de  m^co-cirujano. 

Conviene  que  a  esta  prueba  el  candidate  presente  un  trabajo  original  sobre  cual- 
quier  ramo  de  las  ciencias  m^cas,  patrocinado  por  el  profesc^r  en  cuyo  laboratorio 
o  en  cuya  clinica  se  haya  llevado  a  cabo.  Esta  dltima  condici6n  tiene  por  objeto 
asegurar  la  seriedad  del  trabajo  y  su  originalidad.  Aun  cuando  en  la  mayorla  de 
los  cases  estas  tesis  escritas  no  r^stran  sine  hechos  ya  conocidoe,  habrd  sin  embargo 
algimas  de  ellas  que  se  refieran  a  observaciones  clinicas  interesantes  o  a  trabajos 
originales  de  investigacidn;  no  conviene,  por  lo  tanto,  suprimirlas. 

El  tiltimo  punto  de  que  debe  ocuparse  este  informe  se  refiere  a  las  c&tedras  que 
deben  ser  servidas  por  profesores  exclusivamente  dedicados  a  la  ensefianza. 
'  En  primer  lugar  es  precise  establecer  que  hay  algunas  cdtedras,  como  quimica, 
ffsica,  zoologfa  y  botdnica,  que  no  necesitan  estar  en  manes  de  medicos  titulados; 
pcHT  el  contrario  hay  conveniencia  en  entregarlas  a  profesionales  especialistas.  Como 
la  prdctica  en  estos  ramos  se  confunde  con  el  trabajo  de  laboratorio,  np  hay  ningnn^^ 
raz6n  para  impedir  la  prdctica  profesional  a  los  catedrdticos  correspondientes. 

No  sucede  lo  mismo  con  las  cdtedras  de  anatomia,  histologla,  fisiologla,  bacteriologfa 
patologla  general  y  anatomia  patol<5gica  y  farmacologfa.  Son  estos,  en  efecto,  ramos 
fundamentales,  cuyos  profesores  deben  ser  m^cos  y  deben  estar  alejadosen  absolute 
del  ejercicio  profesional.  Es  inaceptable,  por  ejemplo,  que  los  profesores  de  ramos 
tan  importantes  como  anatomia  patoldgica  o  fisiologfa,  dividan  su  tiempo  entre  el 
laboratorio  y  la  prdctica  m^ca.  Son  campos  de  trabajo  tan  diversos  y  tan  ajenos 
uno  de  otro  que  la  dedicaci6n  a  ambos  redundard  forzosamente  en  perjuicio  de  imo 
de  ellos,  y  generalmente  serd  la  ensefianza  la  que  resultari  perjudicada. 

Entre  las  muchas  razones  que  podrfan  hacerse  valer  para  prohibir  el  ejercicio  pro- 
fesional a  los  profesores  mencionados,  hay  una  que  conviene  hacer  notar  especial- 
mente.  Es  sabido  que  en  las  facultades  latinoamericanas,  con  muy  laras  excep- 
ciones,  no  existe  labor  cientifica  original,  o  no  se  contribuye  sine  en  grade  muy  escaso 
al  progreso  cientffico.  Y  este  es  debido  principalmente  a  la  escasa  remun6raci6n 
de  los  profesores  de  ramos  cientificos,  que  se  ven  obligadoB,  par  las  exigenciaB  de  la 
vida,  a  d&licar  a  la  prdctica  m^ica  una  parte  de  su  tiampoy  que  de  otro  mode  estarfa 
dedicado  por  entero  al  trabajo  de  laboratorio. 

Adjournment. 


GENERAL  SESSION  OP  SECTION  IV. 

New  Wellakd  Hotel, 
Thuraday  marmng,  Jamiury  6, 1916. 

Chairman,  Ebnesto  Nelson. 

The  session  was  called  to  order  at  10  o'clock  by  the  chairman. 

The  following  papers,  lai^ely  Pan  American  topics,  were  presented 
in  abstract  or  by  title  at  this  session: 

What  remains  to  be  done  for  education,  by  Luis  A.  Baralt. 

To  what  extent  should  elementary  education  be  supported  by 
local  taxation  and  to  what  extent  by  State  taxation  ?  What  should 
be  the  determining  factors  in  the  dist^bution  of  support  ?  by  Miss 
Jeanne  Puch  and  Miss  Marguerite  Galharret. 

Things  which  interest  students  in  the  United  States,  as  compared 
with  the  interest  of  similar  students  in  Europe  and  Latin  America. 
Papers  by  Harry  E.  Bard  and  John  D.  Fitz-Gerald. 

Purposes  of  high  school  education,  by  A.  M.  Ztifiiga. 

Should  universities  and  colleges  supported  by  public  funds  be 
controlled  by  independent  and  autonomous  powers,  or  should  they 
be  controlled  directly  by  central  State  authority?  by  R.  CafLedo  C. 

To  what  extent  is  coeducation  desirable  in  elementary  schools,  high 
schools,  colleges,  and  universities  ?  Papers  by  Francisco  A.  Risquez, 
Emilio  Jacobs,  and  Francisco  Buitrago  Diaz. 

To  what  extent  is  an  exchange  of  students  and  professors  between 
American  Republics  desirable  ?  What  is  the  most  effective  basis  for 
a  system  of  exchange  ?  What  plans  should  be  adopted  in  order  to 
secure  mutual  recognition  of  technical  and  professional  degrees  by 
American  Republics  ?  Pi^rs  by  ReynaMo  Porchat  and  Domiogo 
Amim&tegui  Solar. 

Plans  for  securing  a  mutual  recognition  of  technical  and  profes- 
sional degrees  granted  by  institutions  of  the  first  rank  in  the  several 
American  Republics.  Papers  by  R6mulo  E.  Dur6n  and  Augustus  S. 
Downing. 

WHAT  REMAINS  TO  BE  DONE  FOR  EDUCATION. 

By  LUIS  A.  BARALT, 

Prq/ewor,  Institute  o/Habana,  Habana,  Cuba. 

Waaied:  A  thonmghgoing  reloim  in  Pan  American  edncatittt. 

"I  liope  we  have  reformed  that  indifferently  with  ns." 
**0h,  refonn  it  altogether." — Shakespean, 
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Much  has  been  done  in  education,  but  it  is  little  if  compared  with  what  remains  to 
be  done.  In  fact,  there  is  almost  everything  to  do  in  some  of  the  most  fundamental 
parts  of  pedagogics. 

Our  errors  and  deficiencies  come  principally  from  this  one  source:  We  lack  a  clear 
vision  of  what  education  and  man  are.  Education,  with  us  and  in  the  world,  needs  a 
philosophical  basis  and  a  spiritual  coronation.  Alfred  Fouill^  was  rig^t  when  he 
said:  **La  seule  p^dagogie  est  la  philosophie." 

Radical  reforms  ought  to  be  introduced  as  regards  the  end,  the  ideal,  the  spirit,  the 
curriculum,  the  methods,  and  the  extent  of  education. 

We  commit  the  great  blunder  of  discussing  the  means  before  considering  the  ends, 
and  forget  that  the  ultimate  end  is  the  formation  of  the  moral  personality,  since  moral 
perfection  alone  is  human  perfection — ^the  highest  aim  of  education.  If  this  is  the 
end,  the  ideal  must  be  the  perfect  man,  the  archetype  that  is  to  serve  as  a  model,  and 
our  first  question  is,  What  is  this  perfect  man  as  ftir  as  we  can  conceive  him?  My 
answer  is,  The  harmonious  man,  for  he  implies  and  includes  the  free  man  and  the 
intelligent,  sesthetic,  benevolent,  and  loving  man.  Jf  the  chief  task  of  educators  is 
to  make  men,  should  we  not  come  to  an  agreement  as  to  what  kind  of  men  we  wish  to 
make?    This  is  the  most  fundamental  question  in  pedagogics  and  the  most  neglected. 

The  spirit  of  our  education,  better,  probably,  in  this  great  country  than  in  any 
other,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Switzerlimd,  is  not  yet  what  it  should  be.  It 
generally  lacks  fervor,  solidarity,  consecration,  and  spirituality.  You  know  that  the 
spirit  in  any  work  is  the  feeling  and  tendency  with  which  it  is  done.  Our  teachers 
and  scholars  would  have  the  proper  spirit  of  joy  and  enthusiasm  if  they  both  realized 
the  sublime  import  of  their  sacred  work  and  considered  education  as  the  conscious  and 
voluntary  evolution  of  mankind  and  the  teacher  as  its  greatest  ^tor.  But  we  seldom 
bear  this  in  mind,  and  so  the  spirit  of  our  teaching,  with  a  few  honorable  exceptions, 
is  worldly,  materialistic,  narrow,  low,  selfish — ^in  one  word,  too  utilitarian.  It  ought  to 
have  more  cosmopolitanism,  more  cheerfulness,  and  more  of  that  feeling  of  conse- 
crated service  of  God  and  man  without  which  nothing  great  can  be  done.  Briefly 
stated,  we  have  not  enough  of  the  spirit  of  unity,  which  is  but  another  name  for  the 
true  Christian  spirit.  That  is  the  reason  why  the  majority  of  teachers  are  found 
wanting  in  two  of  their  most  indispensable  qualifications — ^the  apostolic  or  missionary 
spirit  and  the  enthusiasm  that  goes  with  it.  They  also  require  a  vaster  knowledge 
and  a  much  deeper  general  culture.  Professional  training,  indispensable  for  every 
teacher,  is  not  sufficient. 

The  relations  between  teachers,  scholars,  families,  and  society  are  not  properly 
attended  to.  No  one  can  doubt  the  influence  of  the  milieu.  A  great  means,  prob- 
ably the  most  efiicacious,  toward  the  desired  improvement  of  education  is,  in  my 
opinion,  the  celebration  of  frequent  professorial  meetings,  where  the  important 
pedagogical  questions  might  be  studied  and  discussed,  chiefly  that  of  the  correlation 
of  studies.  We  would  thus  avoid  the  repetitions,  inconsistencies,  and  contradictions 
from  which  our  teaching  now  suffers,  and  secure  that  oneness  which  is  so  rare  and  so 
fruitful  in  education.  Our  programs  of  study  should  be  shortened  in  one  way  and 
enlarged  in  another.  Much  old  stuff,  lacking  educative  value,  is  to  be  mercileflsly 
cut  out,  and  some  new  matter  added.  How  much  better  it  is  to  teach  a  little  well 
than  a  great  deal  superficially.  All  teaching  should  penetrate  deeply  and  be  thor- 
oughly digested  and  assimilated.  Our  chief  stress  should  be  laid  on  such  matters  as 
are  conducive  to  the  formation  of  the  noble  citizen  of  a  modem  democracy.  Who 
can  deny  that  the  formation  of  character  is  the  chief  concern  of  education?  If 
character  is  what  relates  to  the  feelings  and  the  will,  it  is  clear  that  these  neglected 
faculties  ought  to  be  preferably  cultivated.  This  is  what  I  call  harmonious  culture. 
Among  the  studies  we  most  need  none  is  so  important  as  that  of  the  intellectual  and 
spiritual  evolution  of  society  and  mankind.  We  have  yet  a  good  deal  to  learn  from 
Europe,  but  let  us  not  forget  that  our  most  imperative  duty  is  to  preserve,  perfect, 
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and  difihi0&— by  love  and  klndneas,  not  by  force,  let  it  be  understood— our  own  Amer- 
ican spirit,  not  because  it  is  ours,  but  because  it  is  the  spirit  of  peace,  justice,  liberty, 
and  human  brotherhood,  which  we  so  much  admire  in  our  Pan  American  Union  and 
in  the  Carnegie  endowment. 

Our  educational  systems  do  not  give  aesthetic  culture  the  attention  it  deserves. 
Among  the  means  for  imparting  this  necessaiy  kind  of  culture,  an  integral  i>art  of 
harmonious  culture,  are:  (1)  The  creation  of  chairs  of  aesthetics  and  aesthetic  physical 
culture,  (2)  explained  exhibitions  of  works  of  art,  (3)  explamed  auditions  of  good 
music,  (4)  explained  leadings  of  literary  masterpieces  in  prose  and  in  verse,  and  (5)  the 
careful  cultivation  in  the  young  of  that  precious  and  yet  neglected  faculty  called  the 
imagination.  This  training  is  especially  wanted  in  the  kindergarten,  a  department 
which,  admirable  as  it  is,  stands  in  need  of  thorough  reform  in  more  than  one  respect. 
It  is  to  be  enlightened,  modernized,  and  adapted  to  our  present  needs.  Darwin's 
candid  confession  and  admirable  advice  prove  the  justice  of  this  claim.  The  relations 
between  ethics  and  aesthetics  are  closer  than  we  imagine.  A  man  without  aesthetic 
physical  culture  is  a  poor  picture  of  himself  and  an  ineffective  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  the  spirit.  Are  they  not  legion  among  us?  We  are  deficient  in  grace  and  refine- 
ment. 

Pure  physical  culture  is  also  necessary;  but  I  Inve  no  doubt  that  intercollegiate 
athletics  ought  to  be  radically  modified,  if  not  abolished.  As  we  have  it  now,  it  is 
injurious  to  the  interests  of  true  education,  and  it  degrades  both  gymnastics  and 
education.  As  a  part  of  a  university,  it  should  be  an  institution  for  the  benefit  and 
uplifting  of  all  the  students  and  teachers,  not  for  commercial  and  advertising  pur^ 
poses,  the  cheap  glory  of  a  few  and  the  low  pleasure  of  the  grand  stand.  Among  other 
dangers  it  has  that  of  creating  the  feeling,  sometimes  expressed  by  some  students, 
that  they  must  not  allow  their  studies  to  interfere  with  their  athletic  attainments. 

I  should  like  to  see  this  congress  recommend  the  teaching  of  phonetics  and  or- 
thophony in  all  the  primary  and  secondary  schools.  A  little  reflection  suffices  to 
make  any  intelligent  person  see  the  impOTtance  of  elementary  phonetics,  which  is 
nothing  but  the  analytic,  and  therefore  scientific,  study  of  articulate  sounds.  As  far 
as  I  know  it  has  not  yet  been  introduced  in  the  American  system  of  education.  I  had 
the  good  fortune  of  being  allowed  t^  introduce  it  16  years  ago  in  the  teaching  of  the 
English  language  at  the  Havana  Institute,  where  it  has  given  the  most  satisfactory 
results.  Phonetics,  including  orthophony,  should  be  taught  in  foreign  language 
instruction  and  in  that  of  the  mother  tongue.  It  is  a  patriotic  duty  to  preserve  the 
purity  of  our  language.  We  stand  in  great  need  of  correcting  the  defects  of  our 
prcmunciation,  and  a  little  orthophony  would  do  it  for  us.  I  am  ready  to  grant  that 
the  English-speaking  portion  of  our  continent  needs  it  lees,  but  not  that  it  does  not 
need  it. 

Oratory  should  also  be  taught  in  secondary  schools.  The  ability  to  express  one's 
self  is  one  of  the  most  impOTtant  and  most  neglected  things  in  education.  Besides 
the  branch  he  has  in  charge,  every  teachev  should  incidentidly  teach  conduct,  man- 
ners, diction,  and  caligraphy,  and  also  how  to  teach.  Every  class  should  be  a 
normal  class,  and  the  study  of  expression  is  the  best  way  of  learning  how  to  teach. 

Pan  Americanism  implies,  and  therefore  imposes  the  study  of  at  least  the  two  prin- 
cipal languages  of  our  Americas,  and  the  excuse  for  this  preference  is  only  this  fact: 
That  they  are  by  far  the  most  extended,  and  that  the  great  majority  of  the  French 
and  Portuguese  speaking  persons  understand  English  or  Spanish.  If  this  is  so,  let 
me  tell  you  that  the  study  of  phonetics  immensely  facilitates  the  acquisition  of  a 
foreign  language  and  makes  unnecessary  the  residence  in  the  foreign  country.  You 
have  all  often  heard  persons  excuse  themselves  for  their  inability  to  speak  or  under- 
stand aforeign  language  by  asserting  that  they  have  only  studied  it  at  college.  Is  this 
not  a  terrible  reflection  on  the  methods  employed  in  such  colleges?  There  is  much  to 
do  in  order  to  improve  our  methods  in  modem-lapgtfage  instruction  and  to  keep  our 
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own  from  corraption,  provincialism,  and  deteiioratkm.  To  love  one  another  and  to 
have  commercial  relations,  Latin  America  most  learn  EogliA  and  Saxon  Ameiica 
Spanish. 

Another  important  reform  that  might  come  out  of  the  ptofenkmal  dtfcoHions  here 
recommended  is  that  referring  to  the  yeariy  elimination  of  mstdti  ttudents  as  show 
themselves  incapable  of  pnrsuing  with  succesi  the  difficult  studies  <of  the  secondary 
and  the  superior  education.  The  example  given  us  by  Germany  deserves  iinitation. 
It  may  seem  cruel,  but,  if  it  is,  "we  must  be  cruel  only  to  be  kind,"  for  these  unfor- 
tunate students  may  do  w^  in  other  sdiools,  sudi  as  those  ior  nnisic,  arts  and  trades, 
cemmerce,  agriculture,  etc.  It  is  of  much  importance  to  society  to  find  out  the 
eipecial  capacity,  the  true  bent  of  ev«ry  one  of  its  memben.  The  secondary  instruc- 
tion and  ^e  superior  are  not  for  idl,  but  for  an  int^ectual  ^ts.  For  all  others  a 
superior  primary  education,  if  complete,  properly  oriented  and  combined  with  the 
necessary  vocational  trainii^  and  civic  instruction  would  be  sufficient.  T^ub  means 
that  the  State  is  morally  bound  to  give  each  one  of  its  citisens  what  he  needs  to  be  a 
man  in  the  trae  sense  el  tius  word,  and  the  opportunity  of  doing  what  his  individual 
capacity  permits  him  to  do.  Sad  loss  of  time  and  BKmey,  mudi  disappointment  and 
misery  would  be  avoided  if  we  gave  this  delicate  question  the  attention  it  deserves. 

Our  present  methods,  l^anks  to  the  light  given  us  by  the  great  modem  refowors, 
Kant,  Pestalezsi,  Froebel,  Hierbart,  Eosmini,  Horace  Mann,  Thomas  Davidson, 
Stanley  HaU,  Dr.  Maria  Montesiori,  and  others,  ha^e  impveved  greatly  in  the  last 
20  years,  but,  with  rare  exceptions,  they  are  yet  antiquated,  vtsrbalistic,  rutinary, 
and  not  sufficiently  explanatory  and  stimulating.  Hie  fast  duty  ef  the  teacher  is  to 
show  whatever,  is  i^pt  to  arouse  the  desirable  feelinp,  awakening  thereby  the  aeif • 
activity  of  the  pupU.  This  done,  he  is  to  ex^ain  dearly,  and  then  to  make  the 
scholar  do,  as  ^e  best  means  ef  ieaming.  In  Ihe  two  reports  I  presaated  in  1908, 
alter  my  pedagogical  misHon  to  Europe,  i  emphasiBsd  the  necessity  of  so  changing 
our  education  that  tiie  greater  importance  be  given  to  cuHuie  and  not  to  knowledge. 

Better  net  to  learn  at  all  than  to  learn  anything  wiAout  undemanding.  To 
permit  a  student  to  commit  to  memory  and  fedte  what  he  has  not  understood  is  the 
surest  way  of  killing  his  intelligence  and  of  accustoodng  him  to  get  akng  in  sdiool 
and  in  life  without  thinking.  It  is  the  effort  Is  tiink  and  the  intellectual  act  of 
understanding  tiiat  strragtheos  the  mind.  A  ^w  years  ago  I  vsad  at  the  Mus^e 
Camavalet  el  Paris  tiiese  suggestive  words  ol  Alexandre  Dumas: 

^' How  is  it  that,  children  being  so  intelligent,  men  are  ee  stupid?  I  wonderilitis 
Ihe  effect  el  education."  What  an  awful  rssponsihility,  and  how  careful  w«  should 
be  that  our  teaching,  istended  to  strengthen,  at  least,  does  net  weaken  the  ftKniltm  of 
ourschohos. 

It  seems  unnecessary  to  speak  of  this,  but  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  subject  ef  the 
greatest  moment.  A  long  experience  has  dumnnntiiat  few  teachers  tnnst  an  having 
what  they  try  to  tsach  undewtood  by  the  dass.  We  most  be  careiul  that  to  the  iems 
of  langtMge  the  forms  of  thought  always  earrespond  in  the  student's  mind*  Eh^en  a 
diild  can  comprehend  more  than  we  generally  "Aink  if  we  explain  dearly  and  adapt 
the  mcphumtion  to  his  age.  That  is  a  f^nat  pstnt  in  education  the  natund  Mler  in 
whidi  the  lacoltMs  appear^  grow,  and  untfold  themselves  in  the  ddld,  and  tiie  oette- 
lation  of  the  means  by  which  we  may  expect  to  help  their  development.  It  arast 
be  acknowledged  that  we  do  not  pay  to  it  anything  like  due  attentioa. 

As  Resndni  says,  '*  It  is  evident  that  if  one  thoui^t  eupplies  the  matter  Isr  another 
hou^t,  this  seccmd  thou^t  can  not  possibly  avise  Until  aAar  the  int  has  ansen  and 
upplied  the  matter  whidi  it  requires."  How  absurd,  then,  te  try  te  teadi  i 
hing  that  requires  a  maturer  developmeirt  or  a  previous  kiiowM^.  The 
should  speak,  not  only  to  the  intellect,  but  also*  and  principally,  to  4ie 
tson,tiMaestheticfaculty,  the  feelings  and  ^e  win  ef  the  boy  or  ghi.  Tbmaheany 
pait<rf  man  go  as  far  as  it  can,  we  most  move  the  wh^  human  being.    BatmoniouB 
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culture  is  based  on  tkk  p^rdkological  fact.  The  excessive  specializatioa  whidi 
infecte  our  teaching  is  aa  educational  and  it  public  calamity.  Eadi  instructor,  shut 
up  in  his  own  bnuich,  puUs  hia  own  way,  and  the  result  is  chaos.  They  forget  tJuit 
all  studies  and  diadf^iBes  should  be  unified,  since  their  ultimate  end  is  the  formation 
of  the  free  and  moral  personality.  Fer  this  common  purpose  the  indispensable  thing, 
and,  therefore,  the  diief  task  ol  the  educates,  is  the  building  of  a  cd^rent,  consistent, 
and  harmoBious  world  in  tlie  minds  of  hia  pupils,  a  true  world  rich  in  modves  for 
noble  deeda— an  idea  and  an  ende«iK«  unfortunately  ecmspicuoua  for  tiMir  absence 
in  the  kage  mi^arity  of  teachera.  Kant  has  proTed  that  the  understending  cveates 
the  worid;  but  not  the  undsfsftanding  alone,  Imt  the  whole  intellect  with  the  coop- 
eration of  the  feelings  and  the  will.  If  this  is  so,  then  the  most  important  problem 
in  pedagogics  is  how  to  find  the  means  by  which  we  can  awaken  the  desirable  desires 
and  so  change  the  feelingi  tdMkt  they,  im  ihmx  turn,  may  modify  the  will  and  enable 
the  whole  mind  to  construct  this  new  and  truer  world  favorable  to  the  interests  of 
the  spirit  and,  therefore,  to  those  of  every  true  education.  This  world  vision  is 
what  in  German  is  called  W^tansduraung. 

We  talk  a  great  deal  about  the  necessity  of  following  nature  and  giving  a  practice 
education.  This  is  right  if  by  the  word  ''nature"  we  do  not  mean  the  nature  of  the 
irrational,  and,  consequently,  irresponsible  animal,  but  human  nature,  which  is 
quite  another  thing.  Eklucation  is  the  ascension  fr^n  our  primitive  nature  to  the 
ideal.  This  is  what  Rosenkranz  called  the  piinciple  of  Selbstentfremdung  (self- 
estrangement).  A  man  must  cease  to  be  himself,  but  only  in  order  that  he  may  be 
himself  in  a  truer  and  a  deeper  sense,  and  that  is  what  Shakespeare  meant  by  '*To 
thine  ongnx  self  be  true." 

A  man  is  not  a  man  for  what  he  has  in  common  with  the  beasts,  but,  precisely,  for 
those  things  in  which  he  differs  from  the  brutes.  As  to  the  practical,  we  must  not 
forget  that  there  is  nothing  so  practical  as  giving  motives  for  a  noble  life,  and  that,  as 
our  wise  Cuban  educator,  Joa6  de  la  Luz  Caballero,  wisely  said,  *'  To  educate  is  not  to 
give  a  career  for  living,  but  to  temper  the  soul  for  life."  How  often  is  this  forgotten 
nowadays.  Aa  Thomas  Davidson  admirably  says,  there  are  three  periods  or  stages 
in  the  education  ef  a  human  being:  The  actual  world,  the  ideal  world,  and  the  way 
in  which  the  former  is  used  lor  the  realization  of  the  latter.  "The  first  gives  us 
science,  the  second  art,  the  third  ethics,  corresponding  to  the  true,  the  beautiful, 
and  the  good." 

Till  quite  recentiy  most  of  us  teachers  thought  it  sufficient  to  know  our  subject  and 
the  beat  method  of  teaching  it.  Now  we  realize  that  the  creature  to  be  taught  must 
also  be  knowxL  Hence,  the  importance  of  paydology,  or  child  study.  I  had  the 
privilege  of  attending  as  a  delegate  of  the  Cubaji  Government  the  first  international 
paydok^cal  congress,  held  at  Brussels,  Belgium,  from  the  12th  to  the  18th  of  August, 
1911.  There  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  from  the  lips  of  some  eminent  Belgian 
and  French  paydolqgistB  that,  in  qate  of  the  fact  that  Belgium  had  been  the  cradle  of 
the  new  scioice,  the  United  States  was  now  at  the  head  in  this  branch  of  educational 
science. 

The  part  I  took  in  their  discussions  consisted  chiefly  in  an  attempt  to  prove  that, 
although  the  scientific  study  of  the  child's  faculties  was  necessary,  there  were  two 
other  questions  more  fundamental,  namely.  What  is  the  child  and  What  is  man? 

Is  the  child,  and  the  man  into  whom  he  will  be  converted  at  the  proper  time,  a 
temporal  or  an  eternal  beijog?  Much  depends  upon  the  solution  of  this  problem. 
What  a  puny  thing  must  education  be  if  we  do  not  consider  it  sub  specie  aeUmUalu, 
A  moderate  study  of  human  nature  will  convince  anyone  that  a  thing  which,  like  the 
Bfmty  is  out  of  space,  time,  and  causation,  must  be,  by.  definition,  everlasting,  and, 
consequentiy,  to  be  prepared  both  for  this  world  and  for  the  next.  The  old  mediaeval 
system  educated  man  only  for  heaven;  our  positivists  and  materialiats  wish  to  fit  him 
exclusively  for  the  earth;  the  truth  is  that  we  should  train  him  for  both.    And  the 
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best  way,  nay,  the  only  one,  to  prepare  tea  eternal  life  ia  to  act  worthily  in  this.  But 
even  if  this  could  not  be  proved,  the  fact  ia  that—not  to  speak  of  so  hi^  a  thing  aa  the 
monl  life—not  even  a  noble  one  is  possible  without  transcending  the  sphere  of  mere 
science.  The  most  interesting  questicms  in  pedagogics  are  those  relating  to  purposes, 
values,  ideals,  and  ends,  subjects  about  which  science  knows  nothing  and  has  noth- 
ing to  say.  As  the  great  French  philosopher,  Emile  Boutnmx,  expresses  it,  ''Science 
can  not  advise  us  to  do  anything,  not  even  to  study  science."  The  office  of  science 
is  to  state  facts,  not  to  direct  anyone  in  UIb,  wl4ch  is  the  most  important  thing.  How 
beautifully  Tennyson  utters  the  same  truth  in  the  language  of  poetry,  when  compar- 
ing science  with  wisdom  he  says  in  his  great  philosophical  poem,  ''In  memoriam" : 

"Half -grown  as  yet,  a  child,  and  vain — 

She  cannot  fight  the  fear  of  death. 

What  is  she,  cut  frcnn  love  and  faith. 
But  some  wild  Pallas  from  the  brain 

Of  demons?    fiery-hot  to  burst 

All  banders  in  her  onward  race 

For  power.    Let  her  know  her  place; 
She  is  the  second,  not  the  first. 

«  «  «  « 

For  she  is  earthly  of  the  mind, 
But  Wisdom  heavenly,  of  the  soul." 

Paydology  must  beware  of  rendering  herself  too  independent  of  philosophy,  which 
is  the  basis  of  education,  and  never  forget  that  child  study  is  but  a  means,  the  end 
being  the  formation  of  man.  For  this  reason,  even  more  than  what  a  child  is,  we 
should  investigate  what  man  is,  and  what  he  can  become  through  the  development 
wrought  by  a  complete  education. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  educate  the  children.  We  must  educate  also  the  adults. 
Our  system  of  education  will  not  be  complete  till  we  have  extended  it  to  all  the  people, 
and  especially  to  the  working  classes,  more  susceptible  of  education  than  those  who 
are  not  accustomed  to  work.  There  is  so  much  to  say  and  to  do  in  this  respect.  And 
not  only  popular  education  must  be  extended,  but  it  must  be  imified,  mented,  and 
spiritualiaed.  Lectures  are  worth  little  if  they  do  not  arouse  the  self-activity  of  the 
hearers. 

Although  too  long  already,  I  can  not  end  this  paper  without  saying  one  word  about 
another  refoim  which  I  deem  the  most  urgent — ^the  solution  of  the  religious  problem 
in  education,  the  most  difficult  and  delicate  of  all  pedagogical  problems.  The  desid- 
eratum is  to  give  the  necessary  training  to  the  religious  feeling  without  teaching  the 
dogmas  of  any  positive  religion.  Should  this  congress  or  your  commissioner  of  edu- 
tion  desire  it,  I  will  take  pleasure  in  submitting  a  plan  on  which  I  think  the  problem 
can  be  solved. 

If  education  is  the  conscious  and  voluntary  evolution  of  the  complete  human  being 
through  ever  closer  and  vaster  intellectual,  i^ectional,  ethical,  and  spiritual  relations 
with  the  whole  universe,  human,  subhuman,  and  superhuman,  if  the  culture  we  give 
is  to  be  harmonious,  it  is  evident  we  can  not  leave  out  the  religious  feeling,  which  is 
a  part  of  our  human  nature,  the  organ  of  faith,  or  supernatural  sense,  which  may  be 
called  spiritual  sense,  if  you  do  not  Hke  the  word  "supernatural,"  by  which  I  do  not 
mean  anything  unnatural  or  outside  of  nature,  taking  this  term  in  its  widest  sense, 
but  simply  what  belongs  to  a  hi^  order  of  [nature.  Even  Herbert  Spencer  has  ac- 
knowledged that  every  step  in  the  natural  is  a  step  toward  the  supernatural. 

As  education  is  the  supreme  object  of  the  State  and  of  life  itself,  I  am  happy  to  hear 
that  you  are  discussing  the  project  of  having  a  secretary  of  education.  I  have 
never  been  able  to  understand  why  you  have  a  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  not  one 
of  education,  since  it  is  far  more  important  to  cultivate  men,  who  are  ^ids,  than  the 
earth  and  its  plants,  which  are  means.    In  omclusion,  I  beg  to  propose  to  this  great 
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congrees  the  foundation,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Pan  American  Union  or  the  Gam^e 
endowment,  of  a  Pan  American  society  for  the  discussion  and  improvement  of  human 
education. 

I  was  greatly  pleased  and  encouraged  to  hear  a  similar  thing  proposed  by  your 
eminent  Commissioner  of  Education,  Dr.  Claxton,  in  his  excellent  paper  read  in  the 
first  meeting  of  our  section.  If  the  congress  does  this,  it  wiU  confer  a  blessing  on  our 
American  countries  and  the  world. 


DANS  QUELLE  PROPORTION  L'lNSTRUCTION  fiLfiMENTAIRE  DEVRA-T- 
ELLE  fiTRE  SUBVENTIONNSE  PAR  LES  TAXES  LOCALES,  BT  DANS 
QUELLE  PROPORTION  PAR  CELLES  DE  L'CTAT?  QUELS  DEVRONT 
fiTRE  LES  FACTEURS  DfiTERMINANTS  DANS  LA  SUS-DITE  Rfi- 
PARTITION? 

Par  JEANNE  PUCH  et  MARGUERITE  GALHARRET. 

L']£tAT  BT  LES   iCOLES   ^^MBNTAIRBS. 

Depuis  la  seconde  moiti6  du  XVIII  *  si^le,  les  Etats  ont  compris  la  grande  im- 
portance de  rinstruction  et  ont  essay6  de  relever  le*  niveau  intellectuel  du  peuple. 
Plus  unindi .  idu  est  instruit,  mieux  il  accomplit  sa  tftche;  son  travail  n'est  plus  rou- 
tinier,  il  le  modifie  sans  cesse,  Tam^Hore,  le  perfectionne.  Si  chacun  appcnte  toute 
son  intelligence  k  bien  faire  son  tra^  ail,  il  est  ^\ident  que  la  nation  enti^  progresse, 
s'^^Ae  mat^riellement  et  moralement.  C'est  pour  cela  que  Ton  pent  dire  que  la 
-valeur  de  Findividu  fait  la  valeur  de  la  nation. 

C'est  rinstruction  donn^  dans  les  ^oles  616mentaires  qui  a  relev^  le  niveau  in- 
tellectuel et  moral  de  tout  les  peuples  dans  ces  demi^res  ann^.  C'est  pourquoi  ces 
^oles  sont  devenues  pour  TEtat  Tobjet  d'un  soin  tout  particulier.  C'est  en  effet 
VEtat  qui  doit  dirlger  rinstruction  dans  les  ^oles  ^l^mentaires.  Ses  efforts  doivent 
toujours  tendre  k  am^Uorer  les  programmes  d'^tudes  et  k  les  assouplir,  aelon  la  di- 
versity des  besoins;  k  faire  de  see  citoyens  des  hommes  libres,  ayant  conscience  de 
leurs  droits  et  de  leurs  de\  oirs.  A  cet  effet  les  ^oles  ^^entaires  ae  sont  multiplides 
dans  les  villes,  les  villages  et  jusqu'aux  moindres  hameaux. 

ORGANISATION  DE  L'iNSTRUCTION  ^Ll^HENTAIBB. 

Pour  mener  k  bien  cette  noble  t&che,  il  faut  d'abord  organiser  rinstruction  ^toen- 
taire,  et  ceci  ne  pent  se  faire,  ni  dans  quelques  mois,  ni  dans  quelques  ann^ee,  mais 
i6dame  un  v^table  amour  du  peuple  et  le  souci  constant  d'am^liorer  sa  condition. 

C'est  un  devoir  imi>4rieux  pour  le  gouvemement  de  ne  rien  n^liger  pour  maintenir 
et  accroltre  la  valeur  des  6coles  ^Itoentaires.  Tel  doit  dtre  le  but  des  efforts  accom- 
plis  pour  doter  chaque  commune  d'immeubles  scolaires  v^tablement  appropri^  k 
leur  destination.    Ces  bfttiments  seront  simples,  mais  solides  et  sains. 

Les  ^coles  form^ee,  il  faut  de  bons  mattree  pour  y  enseigner;  et  ced  demande 
encore  plus  de  tact,  de  soins  judicieux.  C'est  la  partie  la  plus  d^icate  de  I'oigani- 
sation  scolaire.  La  valeur  de  I'^cole  tient  avant  tout  k  la  quality  dee  instituteurs  et  les 
questions  qui  touchent  au  recrutement  de  ces  demiers  et  k  leur  remuneration  ne 
•auraient  faire  I'objet  d'une  sollidtude  trop  grande  de  la  part  des  pouvoirs  publics. 
L'instituteur,  en  effet,  est  I'homme  qui  apprend  la  vie  aux  enfants,  qui  les  prepare  au 
travail  en  mdme  temps  qu'^  la  bonte,  k  la  piti6  et  leur  fait  aimer  la  justice.  Son 
influence  sur  les  enfants  est  pr^ponderante.  II  est  charge  de  veiller  sur  le  tr^sor  le 
plus  pr^cieux  qui  soit:  le  cerveau,  le  coeur  et  la  conscience  de  I'enfant.  II  faut  done 
choisir  des  homines  assez  prepares,  assez  eduqu^s,  asses  dignes  pour  remplir  cette 
delicate  fonction.  Pour  avoir  de  bons  mattres  il  faut  tout  d'ab<»d  leur  donner  une 
instruction  et  une  education  en  rapport  avec  la  t&che  qu'ils  auront  k  remplir.    II 
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faut  qu'ils  r^pandent  un  mdine  enseignement,  un  m6me  courant  d'id^ee  juBtee  et 
nobles:  les  id^es  lalques  et  r^publicaines.  '^Ici,  d'un  ton  paidble  et  tranqnille;  Ik 
ir^6ment  et  plein  d'ardeur;  plus  loin,  prudent  et  r^8erv6;  partout,  dans  tons  les 
villages  de  France,  dans  tons  lee  quartiers  des  grandee  yillee,  chaque  instttatenr, 
selon  son  milieu  et  son  temperament,  a  fait  son  devoir  comme  le  lui  dictait  sa  conscience. 
Partout  Toeuvre  s'est  accomplie;  et,  en  un  quart  de  si^le,  les  mattres  d'^ole  ont 
transform^  un  pays  qui  ignorait  la  R^publique,  et  n'en  pronon^ait  le  nom  qu'avec 
defiance,  en  un  pays  r^publicain."    M.  Sembat. 

L'exp^rience  d'une  telle  organisation  a  6t6  faite  en  France  et  a  donn6  d'heureux 
r^sultats.  Cette  experience  doit  nous  servir  d'exemple.  Dee  ^coles  normales 
seront  organiaees  pour  y  former  les  maitres;  le  passage  par  ces  ^coles  noimaler  aeia 
obligatoire.  II  faut  le  momtrer  tr^  s^v^e  sur  les  qualit^s  moralea  et  professioaiifilles 
que  Ton  doit  exiger  des  mattree^  et  on  ne  pourra  le  faire,  que  le  jour  oh  Ten  aura 
rendu  ^lyiablc  la  situation  mat^rielle  et  morale  qu'on  leur  donnera  en  ^change  des 
leurs  efforts.  Quand  Tinstituteur  vivra  heureux  dans  la  nation,  T^tat  sera  en  droit 
d*exiger  qu'il  soit  Texemple  et  le  modMe  de  ceux  qui  Fentourent. 

Les  mattres  formes,  il  ^ut  que  les  ^coles  bftties  soient  acceesibles  k  tons,  sans  dis- 
tinction de  rang,  de  fortune,  de  religion;  que  Tenseignement  qui  s'y  donne  reepecte 
Tenfant  et  ne  blease  pas  sa  conscience,  en  un  mot  qu'il  soit  neutre.  Et  pour  que  tous 
ces  sacrifices  ne  restent  pas  inutiles,  il  faut  que  T^tat  oblige  les  par«itB  k  eaoYCfyer 
leurs  enfantB  k  T^cole.  C'est  pour  ces  raisons,  que  T^cole  ei^mentaire  doit  6tre 
gratuite,  lalque  et  obligatoire. 

Mais  ce  n'est  pas  suffisant;  Ykge  obligatoire  de  la  fr6quentation  scolaire  (13  ans) 
ne  permet  pas  k  tous  de  se  d^velopper  selon  leurs  desin.  Beaueoup  d'en&nts, 
d^sireux  cependant  de  continuer  leun  Etudes,  sont  obUg^s  de  deserter  T^cole  poiur 
TateUer,  le  magasin,  Tusine.  L'Etat  ne  doit  pas  les  aband<mner,  mais  leur  donner 
les  moyens  de  satisfaiie  leur  curiosite  intellectuelle.  D'oil  la  n^cesBite  des  ceuvree 
post-scolaires. 

Ni&OEssrr^  pouB  l'^tat  et  la  locajjt^  de  contribueb  en  commun  au  soutebn 

DBS  ifeCOLES  ^^MENTAIBES. 

L*Etat  ne  pent,  k  lui  setd,  mener  k  bien  cette  organisation.  II  a  beeoin  de  I'aide 
de  la  locality.  De  son  cdt^,  la  commune  doit  prendre  une  part  active  dans  les  per- 
fecUonnements  apport^s  k  I'^cole  et  qtii  aident  au  d^veloppement  de  see  habitants. 
L'oiganisation  de  rinstruction  ei^mentaire  est  done  Toeuvre  commune  de  TJ^tat  et  de 
la  locality.    Nous  allons  voir  dans  quelle  mesiure  chacun  d'eux  doit  y  participer. 

PART    DE    l'^TAT    DANS    l'OBOANISATION    DES    ^COLES  l^L^MENTAIBES. 

Dans  cette  collaboration  lee  plus  gros  sacrifices  incombent  k  TEtat.  C'est  TEtat 
qui  a  le  plus  de  ressources;  c^est  lui  qui  est  directement  intereese  k  ce  que  tous  les 
citoyens  soient  instruits,  puisque  de  leur  culture  depend  sa  proeperite.  C'est  lui  qui, 
par  ses  d^crets,  rend  renseignement  uniforme  et  qui  a  les  moyens  de  faire  parvenir 
dans  toutes  lee  communes  les  ameliorations  neceesaires. 

Son  premier  soin  est  de  faire  construire,  dans  chaque  commune,  d'au  moins  500 
habitants,  une  ecole,  ou  un  groupe  scolaire  dans  les  communes  de  plus  grande  import 
tance.  Si  la  commune  etait  charg^e  de  ce  soin,  certaines  localites  trop  pauvres  ne 
donnendent  que  des  b&timents  insufiSsants  et  defectueux.  Or,  c'est  une  question 
trop  importante  de  Poiganisation  scolaire  pour  6tre  Tobjet  d'initiatives  diversee. 
L*  enfant,  appeie  k  vivre  dans  r^cole,  k  une  p^riode  de  son  existence  oh  toutes  les 
causes  exterieures  ont  sur  lui  une  repercussion  si  marquee,  dolt  y  renc(»itrer  les 
circonstances  les  plus  favorables  k  Son  developpement  normal.  II  doit  y  respirer  un 
air  pur,  n'eprouver  aucune  malformation  et  sauvegarder  sa  sante«  Enfin,  la  classe 
doit  6tre  propice  au  travail.  Les  locaux  dbivent  6tre  situes  dans  un  terrain  sain. 
L'espace  ne  doit  pas  6tre  mesure;   les  classes  seront  bien  aerees,  bien  edairees  et 
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suflSsamment  grandee  pour  le  nombre  d'enfants  qu'elles  doivent  contenir.  II  faut  k 
chaque  ^6ve  une  Burfkce  mimnmmn  de  !■*  (1.25x1.5)  et  un  volume  d*air  d©  5^. 

La  cour  sera  laige,  plants  de  quelques  arbres  qui  donneront  une  ombre  agr^ble 
et  bienfaiflante  pendant  les  mois  d'6t6.  Elle  sera  pourvue  d'un  pr^u  courert,  aasez 
vaste  pour  abriter  touB  les  enfants  en  temps  de  pluie. 

A  r^cole  seront  annex^  des  logements  suflSsants  et  bien  a^rfe  poiur  lee  mattres. 

Les  constructions  nationales  se  font  g^n^ralement  par  adjudication.  Oe  syst^me 
a  ses  inconv^niente.  Les  entrepreneurs,  cberchant  k  r^aliser  de  gros  b^n^fices, 
foumissent  des  mat^iiaux  de  quality  inf^rieure  et  ne  font  pas  leur  travail  avec  tout 
le  soin  desirable.  Qu*arrive-t-il?  Au  bout  de  peu  de  temps,  certainee  parties  du  bftti- 
ment  n^essitent  des  reparations:  d'oti,  nouvelles  d^penses.  II  vaut  beaucoup  mieux 
d^penser  davantage  pour  la  construction  dee  ^coles  et  6tre  etr  d'avoir  dee  ^ificee 
remplissant  toutes  les  conditions  de  soHdit^  et  d'hygi^e.  A  cet  effet,  des  inepecteun 
comp^tents  seront  chaig^  de  surveiller  les  travaux. 

C*est  aussi  k  TEtat  qu'incombe  la  charge  de  former  et  de  payer  les  instituteurs. 
Nous  avons  d6}k  vu  pourquoi  les  instituteura  devaient  dtre  pr^pu^  k  leur  tAche  par 
lee  soins  de  TEtat.  Cette  preparation  se  fait  dans  les  Bcolee  Normales.  Trois  aimeee 
d'Ecole  Normale  sent  suflSsantes,  k  la  ccmdition  que  les  ei^ves  qui  y  entrent  poesMent 
d6]k  un  bagage  intellectuel  assez  imp<»rtant.  Les  deux  previi^ree  aBn^ee  eeront 
consacr^es  k  leur  culture  g^nerale;  un  exame&  officiel  gaimBtindt  celte  culture.  La 
troisi^me  ann^e  serait  employee  k  Tapprentissage  de  leur  metier  d^inetitutiur;  k  la 
sortie  de  FEcoIq,  un  examen  special  t^moignerait  de  leurs  aptitudes  p^dagogiques. 
Tout  instituteur  qui  ne  sendt  pas  pourvu  de  ce  dernier  dipldme  ne  pourrait  exercer, 
ni  dans  les  ^coles  du  gouvemement,  ni  mdme  dans  les  pensions  libres,  ainsi  qu'il  est 
d'usage  en  France. 

C'eet  un  lourd  sacrifice  pour  FEtat  que  celui  de  Tentretien  dee  Ecoles  Normalee; 
non  seulement,  il  doit  foumir  le  b&timent,  payer  les  profeeseurs,  mais  encore, 
subvenir  aux  frais  de  nouniture  et  de  blanchissage  des  eidvee.  Dans  ces  condi- 
tions, il  sera  en  droit,  plus  tard,  d*exiger  d'eux  un  minimum  de  services  qui 
pourra  dtre  de  10  k  15  ans.  De  plus,  TEtat  pourra  obHger  Tinstituteur,  k  n'exercer 
aucune  autre  profession  que  celle  pour  laquelle  il  I'a  prepare.  II  lui  d6feaidra 
egalement  d'exercer  dans  ime  ^cole  libre,  m§me  k  ses  keures  de  loirar.  L'institutaur, 
6tant  forme  par  une  Republique,  doit  toe  enti^rement  devout  k  r^cole  cr^ee  par 
cette  Republique,  c'est-^ire,  recole  lalque.  Le  metier  d'inslituteur  eet  un  des 
plus  nobles  mais  aussi  un  des  plus  p^nibles;  les  vocations  r^elles  sont  rares  et 
pour  que  TEtat  trouve  assez  de  mattres,  il  doit  les  bien  payer.  L'expeiience  nous  a 
montre  que  dans  certains  pays  od  cette  profession  n*etait  pas  suffisamment  remuneree, 
les  jeunes  gens  d^sertaient  TEcole  Ncnrmale,  et  se  consacraient,  soit  au  commerce, 
soit  k  la  mecanique  ou  k  Tindustiie,  en  un  mot,  k  dee  profesBions  beaucoup  plus 
lucratives.  Ce  n'est  qu'en  donnant  des  tndtements  snffisants,  des  avantages  s^iieux 
quant  k  la  retraite,  dee  garantiee  neceesaires,  que  TEtat  fexa  du  metier  d'instituteur 
une  situation  enviable  et  recherchee. 

Lee  instituteurs  normaliens  etant  insuffisants  pour  le  nombre  d*ecoles,  les  wdes 
seront  combies  par  des  jeunes  gens  apportant  des  garanties  suffisantes  de  leur  instruc- 
tion; mais  les  normaliens  seront  toujours  avantages,  car  seuis,  ils  auxont  ete  veritable- 
ment  prepares  k  leur  tftche.  Par  exemple,  les  instituteurs  etant  divkes  ea  classes, 
selon  leur  &ge  et  leur  merite,  les  deux  premieres  classes  pourront  toe  reeervees  aux 
institntenrs  normaliens.  Enfi^n,  une  retraite  sera  assoree  par  I'Btat  aux  instituteurs 
qui  Tauront  servi  pendant  une  periode  d'au  moins  vin^t  ans;  il  poiura  jooir  de  cette 
retraite  k  partir  de  cinquante  ans.  Poiur  se  procurer  lee  ressourees  necessases  k  cette 
retraite,  I'Etat  pourra  retenir,  chaque  mois,  le  5  pour  cent  du  traitement  de  Tinstitu- 
teur.  En  cas  de  decte  de  celui-ci,  lee  trois-quarts  de  la  retraite  devraient  revotir 
k  sa  veuve  si  elle  a  des  enfants;  dans  le  cas  contraire,  elle  n'aurait  droit  qu'^  la  moitie. 
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Ce  Bont  de  lourds  sacrifices;  mais,  il  faut  que  TEtat  sache  se  lee  imposer  s'il  veut 
obtenir  de  bons  ^ducateurs. 

L'Etat  ne  doit  pas  seulement  s'int^reeser  aux  enfants  sains  moralement  et  phy- 
dquement.  II  a  aussi  le  devoir  de  preparer  k  la  vie  les  enfants  d^^n^r^,  ces  dtres 
d^biles  et  d'intelligence  affaiblie  que  nous  appelons  des  anormaux.  L'^ducation  de 
oes  enfants  ne  peut  se  faire,  ni  dans  les  m^es  ^tablissements,  ni  par  les  mdmes 
mattres  que  ceux  des  autres  enfants.  II  sera  done  n^essaire  de  cr^er  dans  lee  prin- 
cipaux  centres,  des  ^oles  sp^iales  pour  les  arri^r^.  Ces  ^tablissements  et  leur 
personnel  seront  k  la  charge  de  TEtat.  La  construction  des  ^oles,  le  traitement  des 
instituteurs  et  inspecteurs  des  ^oles  ^l^mentaires,  normales  et  d' anormaux,  sont  les 
chaiges  les  plus  lourdes  du  budget  du  Minist^re  de  P Instruction  publique.  Si  ses 
ressources  le  lui  permettent,  TEtat  pourra  encore  faire  des  dons  soit  aux  bibUoth^ues 
acolaires,  soit  aux  musses  scolaires. 

PART  DE  LA  LOCALTTA  DANS  L* ORGANISATION  DES  ACOLES  ^uftlTENT AIRES. 

Bien  qu' formes,  ces  d^penses  ne  sont  pas  suffisantes  pour  mener  ii  bien  la  bonne 
oi^ganisation  de  rinstruction  ^Itoent&ire,  et  c'est  k  la  locality  de  completer  Poeuvre 
entreprise  par  PEtat.  Si  pauvre  soit-elle,  elle  ne  doit  lien  n^liger  pour  assurer  la 
fr^uentation  scolaire.  Elle  y  est  directement  int^ress^e,  puisque  les  enfants  d'au- 
jourd'hui  formeront  la  nouvelle  g^ndration,  qui  par  son  travail,  malntiendra  ou  mdme 
accrottra  la  prosp^t^  de  la  locality. 

Le  premier  devoir  de  la  commune  est  de  veiller  k  Pentretien  des  ^coles;  c'est  elle 
qui  pay  era  le  concierge  charg^  de  la  garde  et  du  nettoyage  de  P^cole.  Deux  fols  par 
an  elle  f era  blanchir  les  murs  des  classes,  ou  mieux  encore,  si  elle  le  peut,  une  fois  par 
an  elle  les  f era  peindre  au  ripolin  en  choisissant  des  couleurs  claires  et  gaies.  Tons 
les  trimeetree,  elle  enverra  des  personnes  comp^tentes  pour  s*assurer  du  bon  6tat  des 
locaux;  elle  tiendra  compte  des  demandes  motiv^es  de  Pinstituteur  et  fera  foire 
imm^diatement  les  reparations  d'urgence;  il  arrive  sou  vent  que  les  petites  repara- 
tions, ex^cutees  k  temps  sont  suffisantes  pour  assurer  le  bon  entretien  et  la  dur^e  des 
b&timents.  A  chaque  occasion  oh  P^cole  aura  dH  dtre  licenci^e  pour  cause  de  maladie 
contagieuse,  il  sera  proc^de  d'office,  aux  frais  de  la  commune,  kl&  disinfection  des 
locaux  et  des  logements  scolaires. 

Le  mobilier  scolaire  sera  foumi  par  la  locality.  II  sera  compost  d'une  table-bureau 
pour  le  mattre  et  de  bancs  en  nombre  suffisant  pour  les  ei^es.  On  tiendra  compte, 
pour  la  confection  de  ces  tables,  de  certaines  r^les  d'hygi^e.  Les  tables  horizoo- 
tales  ou  peu  inclin^es,  d^tarminent  une  congestion  de  la  tdte  de  de  Poeil,  en  for^ant 
i'ei^ve  k  se  pencher  en  avant.  L'absence  de  dossiers,  le  d^faut  d'harmonie  entre  les 
dimensions  et  les  positions  relatives  de  la  table  et  du  banc  d'une  part,  la  taille  de 
1' enfant  d'autre  part,  provoquent  cbez  celui-ci  une  g^e  qui  a  pour  ^et  sa  mauvaise 
tenue.  Le  d^veloppement  de  la  myopie,  une  attitude  vicieuse,  tels  sont  les  graves 
inconvenients  d'un  mobilier  scolaire  d^fectueux.  Un  r^lement  special  presciira  les 
r^les  n^cessaires  k  la  construction  de  ces  bancs.  Cinq  types  d  liferents  seront  exig^s 
X>oiir  les  tallies  de  1*^  k  I'^.dO.  L'instituteur  mesurera  ses  ei^ves  k  la  rentree  et  pourra 
ainsi  donner  k  chacun  une  table  proportionnee  k  sa  taille.  La  classe  sera  ^galement 
pourvue  d'une  armoire-biblioth^ue  qui  servira  k  ranger  les  cahiers,  livres,  etc., 
ainsi  que  le  mus^e  scolaire.  Chaque  classe  sera  munie  d'au  moins  deux  tableaux 
noirs.    Les  cartes,  en  nombre  suffisant,  seront  communes  aux  diverses  classes. 

C'est  Pinstituteur  qui  doit  fonner  le  mus^e  scolaire;  il  lui  s^«  facile  de  reunir  des 
echantUlans  des  produits  de  la  regi<xi,  mais  il  ne  pourra  reunir  un  mus^e  scolaire  assez 
Important  que  s41  est  aide  par  la  commune. 

A  Pecole,  sera  annexe,  par  les  bons  soins  de  la  localite,  un  jardin  scolaire,  dans 
lequel  le  mattre  pourra  donner  k  ses  ei^ves,  des  lemons  precises  de  geologie.  On  etu- 
diera  la  nature  du  terrain,  les  plantes  qui  y  croiasent  le  mieux,  les  engrais  k  employer. 
On  ne  se  bomera  pas  k  des  lemons  the6riques,  on  cultivera  ce  jardhi.    I^es  enfants 
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pourrant  iaire  profiter  lea  parents  des  conseilB  donnds  par  rinstituteur  et  ce  sera  pour 
les  ^^ves  comme  un  apprentissage  de  leur  metier  d'agriculteur.  Ces  Ixms  r^sultats 
ne  sercmt  possibles  qu'autant  que  le  mattre  sera  pourvu  des  outils  n^cessaires  au 
travail  de  la  tore. 

Le  chauffage,  soit  au  bois,  soit  au  charbon,  sera  assur^  par  la  commune. 

La  commune  ne  doit  pas  seulement  s'int^resser  aux  enfants  qui  ont  FAge  scolaire, 
mais  auasi  aux  jeunes  gens  qui  ont  quitt^  T^cole  et  qui  d^airent  contrnuer  leur  instruc- 
tion. A  cet  eSet,  des  cours  d'adultes  seront  cr46s.  L'instituteur  en  sera  charg^. 
La  commune,  reconnaissante,  devra,  selon  ses  moyens,  accorder  une  subvention  au 
mattre  pour  le  travail  suppl^mentaire  qu'il  s'imposera  pour  le  bien  de  tous.  Pour 
donner  plus  d'attrait  k  ces  cours  d'adultes,  T^cole  sera  pourvue  d'une  biblioth^ue 
de  b<ms  livres  que  les  ^l^ves  pourront  empcMter  ches  eux,  ce  qui  contribuera  k  r6- 
pandre  T  instruction  ]usqu*au  sein  des  families. 

Tous  les  mattres,  qui  exercent  dans  les  grands  centres  et  dans  les  locality  dont  la 
population  est  au  moins  de  1,000  habitants,  percevront  sur  les  fonds  communaux  une 
indenmit^  de  residence  qui  variera  avec  le  chiffre  de  la  population. 

Une  caisse  des  ^oles,  destin^e  li  encourager,  k  aider  et  k  d^velopper  Toeuvre  de 
r^le  publique,  sera  ^tablie  dans  chaque  locality.  Ses  ressources  se  composeront  de 
cotisations  volontaires,  et  de  subventions  de  la  commune,  du  d^partement  et  de 
TEtat.  "  La  caisse  des  6coles  est  Tinstitution  la  plus  humaine,  la  plus  democratique 
des  conceptions,  une  association  mi-publique,  mi-priv^,  oti  tous  les  gens  de  bien, 
qui  s'int^ressent  k  Fenlance,  peuvent  apporter  leur  obole  et,  ce  qui  vaut  mieux 
encore,  leur  affection."  Raymond  Poincar^.  La  caisse  des  6coles  est  surtout  form^ 
pour  assurer  la  fr^uentation  scolaire.  Elle  permettra  de  distribuer  aux  indigents, 
des  vdtements  et  des  chaussures  convenables  et  appropri^  k  la  saison;  de  leur  donner 
toutes  les  foumitures  (livres,  cahiers,  etc.)  que  les  parents  trop  pauvres  ne  pourraient 
acheter.  Les  livres  seront  seulement  confi6s  k  Tenfant  pendant  le  temps  de  la 
scolarit^;  ils  serout  rendus  en  bon  ^tat  de  fa^on  k  pouvolr  resservir.  Une  oiqudte 
pr^alable  et  impartiale  d6terminera  les  families  auxquelles  ce  secours  sera  attribu^. 
Les  foumitures  donn^  k  1' enfant  lui  seront  retirees  dans  le  cas  oti  il  ne  fr^uenterait 
pas  r^guli^ment  T^cole. 

L'^tablissement  des  cantines  scolaires  est  aussi  k  la  charge  de  la  locality.  Chaque 
jour,  au  repas  de  midi,  des  soupes  et  des  l^umes  seront  distribute  aux  enfants  indi- 
gents. II  serait  bon  aussi  que  la  conmiune  charge&t  un  m^decin  de  visiter  les  ^oles 
au  moins  une  fois  par  mois;  il  examinerait  les  d^fauts  de  Toule,  de  la  vue,  et  se  ren- 
drait  compte  de  T^tat  de  sant^  g6n6ral  de  F  enfant.  Le  m^decin  signalerait  au  direc- 
teur  et  au  nudre  les  enfants  ch^tifs  et  trop  d6biles,  auxquels  un  changement  d'air 
serait  n^essaire.  Et  aux  grandes  vacances  ces  enfants  seraient  dirig^,  aux  frais  de 
la  commune,  soit  au  bord  de  la  mer,  soit  k  la  montagne  ou  simplement  k  la  campagne 
oi^  ils  feraient  une  cure  d'air  et  de  soleil  de  15  ^  20  jours.  lis  seraient  confix,  pendant 
ce  temps,  k  la  garde  d'instituteurs  et  d'institutrices. 

Tellee  sent  les  charges  les  plus  importantes  de  la  commune;  mais  son  action  n'est 
pas  limits  k  ces  seules  bonnes  oeuvres.  II  y  a  mille  cas  particuliers,  qu'on  ne  saurait 
envisager,  et  qui  sont  laiss^  k  Finitiative  du  maire. 

CONCLUSION. 

L'oxgamzation  scolaire  ainsi  6tablie,  et  soutenue,  par  I'Etat  et  la  locality  donnera 
de  bona  r^sultats.  Mais  cette  orgamsation  ne  produira  tous  ses  effets  qu'autant  que 
les  particuliers  s'y  int^resseront.  L'Etat  et  la  locality  peuvent  et  doivent  faire 
beancoup  pour  Tinstmction  ^Idmentaire;  mais  ils  ne  peuvent  tout  faire.  C'est  aux 
vrais  amis  de  rto>le,  k  se  grouper  pour  la  d^fendre  centre  les  attaques  de  ses  adver- 
saires  et  participer  k  son  perfectionnement.  Us  chercheront  k  augmenter  Tautorit^ 
morale  de  Tinstituteur,  k  cr^  autour  de  T^cole  une  atmosph^  de  sympathie  et 
d'intMt  T^tables.    Cet  int^6t  se  manifestera  par  des  dons  k  la  caisse  des  ^oles, 
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aux  colonies  scolaires,  aux  biblioth^ues,  aax  miiB^es  acolairee,  etc.  Ce  n*eet  pas 
seulement  avec  de  Taigent  que  Ton  peut  soutenir  P^cole;  mais  ausai  en  donnant 
de  son  temps,  de  son  savoir,  soit  en  aidant  les  instituteurs  k  sturveiller  les  colonies  sco- 
laires,  soit  en  leur  offrant  ses  propri6t6e  comme  but  de  promenade  et  mtoie  pour  y 
sojourner,  avec  leurs  ^l^ves,  pendant  une  partie  des  vacances;  soit  encore  en  faiaant 
aux  adultes  des  conferences  d'utUit^  pratique,  telles  que  peuvent  en  faire  des  m^e- 
cins,  des  avocats,  des  industriels,  des  ing^nieurs,  etc. 

Ce  n'est  que  lorsque  le  peuple  entier  comprendra  Tutilite  de  rinstruction,  et  les 
bienfaits  de  ces  oeuvres  multiples  et  la  n^essit^  de  s'y  int^resser  d'une  mani^re 
effective  que  les  sacrifices  consentis  par  TEtat,  la  locality  et  les  bonnes  volont^s  indi- 
viduelles,  donneront  tous  leurs  fruits. 

KkavuA. 

VEtai  et  lesEeoles  EUmentaires. — 1^.  L'Etat  a  compris  que  de  la  valeur  de  I'indi- 
vidu  depend  la  valeur  de  la  nation.  II  doit  done  chercher  k  relever  le  niveau  intel- 
lectuel  du  peuple. 

2®.  n  atteindra  k  ce  r^ultat  en  multipliant  les  Ecoles  E16mentaires. 

Z^.  Pour  que  to\is  les  citoyens  se  d^veloppent  dans  le  mtoe  sens,  11  est  n^ceesaire 
que  TEtat  dirige  Tinstniction  de  son  peuple;  d'oti  n^cessit^  de  programmes  uniformes 
et  de  d6crets  pour  les  appliquer. 

4«.  Les  Ecoles  se  sont  61ev6es  partout  et  jusqu'aux  moindres  villages. 

Organisation  de  rinstruction  EUmentaire. — V*.  Pour  r^pandre  Tinstruction  n  feiut 
d'abord  b&tir  les  Ecoles  primaires. 

2^.  Les  Ecoles  construites,  0  f&Jit  former  les  mattree.  Creation  des  Ecoles  Normales 
destinies  k  preparer  de  bons  instituteurs  et  k  les  ^ever  dans  un  m^me  courant  d'id^es 
nobles  et  justes. 

3*.  Poiu*  que  tout  le  monde  puisse  profiter  de  rinstruction  donn6e  dans  ces  Ecoles, 
elles  doivent  6tre  accessibles  k  tous,  c'est-^-dire,  gratuites;  respecter  toutes  les  con- 
sciences, c'est-^-dire,  laXques;  et  enfin  obligatoires  pour  que  les  sacrifices  consentis 
ne  Solent  pas  inutiles. 

4?.  Cr^tion  des  oeuvres  post-scolaires,  permettant  aux  jeunes  gens,  qui  ont  quitt^ 
r^cole,  de  continuer  leurs  Etudes. 

NicessiU  pour  VEtat  et  pour  la  localiti  de  contrihuer  en  commun  au  soutien  des  Ecoles 
EUmentaires. — L'Etat  et  la  locality  ont  Element  int^rfit  k  ce  que  les  Ecoles  ^^men- 
taires  fonctionnent  le  mieux  possible;  c'est  pour  cela  qu'ils  doivent  se  partager  les 
d^penses  occasionn^es  par  ces  Ecoles. 

Part  de  VEtat  dans  P organisation  des  Ecoles  EUmentaires. — C'est  PEtat  qui  supporte 
les  plus  lourdes  charges.  II  doit  (1*)  faire  construire  les  6coles;  (2®)  former  les  mattres 
dans  des  Ecoles  sp6ciales;  d'otl  n^cessit^  de  cr^er  les  Ecoles  Normales;  subvenir  k 
I'entretien  de  ces  Ecoles,  payer  les  professeurs  qui  y  enseignent,  assurer  aux  ^l^ves- 
mattres,  la  nourriture  et  le  blanchissage;  (S*')  accorder  aux  instituteuis  un  traitement 
en  rapport  avec  Timportance  de  leur  t^e;  (4)  assurer  aux  mattree  une  retraite 
suffisante  qui  les  mettra  k  Pabri  du  besoin,  k  partir  de  50  ans,  et  qui  reconnaltra  une 
p^ode  de  services  d'au  moins  20  ans;  (5)  Cr^r,  dans  les  principales  \illes,  des  Ecoles 
d'anormaux,  et  les  poiu-voir  d'un  personnel  enseignant  pr^par^  sp^cialement 

Part  de  la  localiU  dans  VorganisatUm  des  Ecoles  EUmentaires. —La  part  de  la  locality 
s'adresse  surtout  aux  details  de  Torganisation  scolaire:  (1)  Entretien  des  Ecoles;  elle 
ne  doit  pas  n^gliger  les  petites  reparations;  (2)  elle  foumira  le  mobiHer  scolaire, 
mobUier  construit  selon  les  prescriptions  de  Thygi^e;  (3)  elle  aidera  Tinstituteur  k 
former  le  mus^e  scolaire;  (4)  elle  annexera  k  T^cole,  un  terrain  suflSsant,  appeie  jardin 
scolaire,  grftce  auquel  les  41^ves  recevront,  sous  la  direction  du  mattre,  de  serieuses 
connaiasances  agricolee;  (5)  le  chauffage  des  salles  de  classe  sera  k  ses  frais;  (6)  ^le 
accordera  k  Tinstituteur  une  indemnity  suflSsante  pour  assurer  les  cours  d'adultes; 
(7)  elle  dotera  T^cole  d'une  biblioth^ue  et  fera,  claque  ann6e,  don  de  livies  nou- 
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veaux;  (8)  elle  aocordera  une  indemnity  de  iMdenoe  «ux  iastitotettn;  (8)  elle 
Odgnniaem  et  ealretiendxm  la  GaiflBe  dee  EocAet;  (10)  eUe  aisureiA  le  boa  fonctioime- 
ment  des  Cantines  acolaires;  <11)  #nfiii,  elle  of^gatuseia  ki  oolonieB  •colairM  de 


Genckmen, — Amx  sacnficet  ^ue  eauroiit  t'iaipoMr  FEtat  «i  la  looalit^  t'ajoutera 
I'aide  iiulividttelle  apportte  par  lee  aids  de  F^cele:  dons  en  e&p^cm  k  la  caiaoe  dee 
to>lee,  auz  colonieB  soolairGB;  dons  de  livzes  aux  bibUoth^uee  et  d'^dukatillone  aux 
mueto  ecolairee;  conl^rencee,  etc. 


THINGS  WHICH  THTESES^  STUMWrS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  AS 
COMPARED  WITH  THE  INTEREST  OF  SIMILAR  STUDENTS  IN  EUROPE 
AND  LATIN  AMERICA. 

By  HARRY  ERWIN  BARB, 

Secretary  The  Pan  American  Society  of  the  United  StateSj  Incorporated. 

Recent  deTelopmenti  in  the  field  of  higher  education  represent  phenomena  of  the 
fint  importance;  these  are  not  tiiaited  to  a  few  countries  as  one  might  suppose  but 
extind  to  almost  all  the  countries  of  the  world.  E^en  in  India  in  the  arte  colleges 
and  univefsities  there  is  now  reported  an  enrollment  of  some  6S,O0O  students.  During 
the  short  period  of  seven  yeaxe  from  190S  to  1910  the  number  of  unirerBity  students  in 
RoMia,  a  country  which  is  genendly  considered  one  of  the  most  backward  in  educa- 
tion, increased  114  per  cent.  While  no  <x>untry  in  the  world  is  sliding  so  many 
studteti  to  umversities  in  foreign  lands,  recent  statistios  show  that  Ihe  number  en- 
rolled in  her  own  institutions  continues  to  increase.  Petrogiad,  a  city  of  about  one 
and  one-half  ndllioti  inhabitants,  has  become  a  center  of  more  than  80,000  students. 

There  are  now  in  i^  Europe  scMne  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  or  fc^  State  uni- 
Tenities;  and  the  number  of  malricuhtted  students  is  approximat^y  282,000,  which 
shewv  an  incieaae  ef  about  50  per  cent  during  iJtee  decade.  In  some  individual  insti- 
tutiona  the  incfease  has  exceeded  200  per  cent.  In  Germany  there  was  one  uni- 
venityetudent  for  ervery  2,000  inhabitants  in  1870;  in  1907  th^e  was  one  matriculated 
student  for  every  1,000  inhabitsnts. 

In  the  United  Stntes  the  number  of  students  enrolled  in  the  coUeges,  umverrities, 
and  technical  schools  in  1914  was  216,493,  an  increase  of  14,262  over  the  preceding 
year.  In  ^ese  tigmes  are  represented  some  d67  institutiouB.  In  1886  there  was  one 
student  for  every  790  inhabitants,  and  29  yean  later,  one  for  every  400  inhabitants. 
In  the  other  Republics  of  America  there  are  some  36  State  universitieB,  besides  various 
ind^Mttdent  fiMsulties,  wi^  an  enrollment  of  approximalely  99,000  students.  Canada 
has  19  nnivenuties  and  more  than  13,000  matriculated  students. 

A  ooDMrvntive  estimate  of  the  number  of  univerdly  students  in  Europe  and  America 
at  the  i^resent  time  would  be  no  lees  than  a  half  million;  and  this  would  not  inchide 
thflee  etwdepts  who  are  punuing  profwiionni,  seDdproiesflional,  and  Ipghtt  vocatkmal 
studies  in  special  institutions  outside  the  regular  universities,  the  number  of  whom 
it  is  not  easy  to  estimate. 

The  rapidly  increasing  participation  in  tiie  benefits  of  lagher  education  would 
suggest  that  we  are  in  the  midst  of  an  intelleetual  awakening  ef  unusual  significance, 
of  a  Bsevement  unmrpassed  in  imporinnce  in  the  history  of  the  race.  Any  study, 
hcwever  brief  or  euperlicial,  of  the  interests  of  the  students  who  are  actually  partid- 
patingm  diis  ■nvemeDt is  entirely  wor^  while. 

These  mote  than  a  half  anlMon  itvdeniB  are  distrU>iited  in  mmie  than  760  univeni- 
<u«^t«  ^  nn  jflHiiipwi«titi#i>^Mmii«>#»>^fi/ma  Some  releronce  to  tho  Organisation 
and  niminifitMrtion  xd  tiiase  inatitutmns  is  necessary  to  an  undeista&di^g  of  the 
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cdgnificance  of  the  intereets  of  students  enrolled  in  them.  While  practically  all  have 
developed  directly  or  indirectly  from  a  common  origin,  divergency  from  the  OTiginal 
type  through  the  centuries  is  as  important  as  it  is  marked. 

Universities  as  they  exist  to-day  in  Europe  and  America  fall  into  three  fairly  dis- 
tinct groups  which  differ  from  each  other  in  (vganisation  and  administration  as  well 
as  in  purposes  and  aims.  The  universities  of  the  Latin  nations,  in  Europe  and 
America,  form  one  of  these  groups;  the  universities  of  Teuton  and  Slav  nations  of 
Europe  form  another;  and  the  imiversities  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
form  the  third.  However,  in  all  continental  Europe,  imiversity  organization  is  based 
on  the  old  four  feculty  system,  and  also  in  Latin  America;  and  preparation  tar  admis- 
sion to  the  faculties  or  the  universitiee  is  completed  entirely  in  the  secondary  schools. 
The  college  which  constitutes  such  an  important  part  of  the  imiversities  in  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  has  entirely  disappeared  in  continental  Europe  and 
Latin  America,  except  in  a  few  rare  instances  where  it  remains  in  what  are  known  as 
lower  art  faculties. 

In  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  the  college  of  liberal  education  is  still  the 
basis  of  university  organization,  and  it  is  in  these  colleges  we  find  a  great  majority  of 
the  students  enrolled.  Many  colleges  exist  i)articularly  in  the  United  States  entirely 
independent  of  any  university  organizations;  the  difference  between  the  college  and 
the  university  is  not  well  marked.  The  influence  of  faculty  organization  is  not 
marked  and  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist.  For  the  most  part  it  is  still  the  college  which 
determines  the  character  of  the  institution  where  the  stud^Qt  enters  from  the  hig^i 
school  and  pursues  r^;ular  courses  of  instruction  for  a  period  or  three  or  four  yean. 

The  original  four  faculties  of  theology,  jurisprudence,  medicine,  arts  and  sciences 
form  the  basis  of  imiversity  organization  in  all  continental  Europe  and  also  in  Latin 
America.  However,  in  many  cases  the  feculty  of  theology  is  no  longer  maintained 
as  a  part  of  the  university,  i)articularly  in  the  Latin  countries.  In  some  univenitieB 
are  foimd  separate  faculties  for  arts  and  sciences.  In  Germany  arts  and  science 
courses  are  provided  fcur  in  the  faculty  of  philosophy,  which  has  become  the  strongest 
faculty  in  the  university.  In  Germany  and  also  in  some  of  the  other  continental 
European  countries  students  are  given  almost  absolute  freedom  of  choice  of  studies; 
while  in  the  Latin  countries  both  in  Europe  and  America  each  faculty  provides  tea  a 
single  prescribed  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  doctor.  In  recent  years,  however, 
there  have  developed  in  connection  with  some  of  these  faculties  various  kinds  of 
special  institutes  in  which  students  are  offered  a  wide  range  of  studies  in  addition  to 
the  regularly  prescrided  courses  leading  to  the  accepted  degree. 

With  a  few  not  important  exceptions,  the  universitiee  of  continental  Europe  and 
of  Latin  America  are  State  institutions,  and  under  the  more  or  lees  direct  control  ol 
the  departments  of  State  for  public  instruction.  In  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  most  colleges  and  many  of  the  universities  are  privately  endowed  and  are 
practically  independent  of  State  control.  Even  many  of  the  regular  State  univer- 
sities are  privately  endowed,  or  have  permanoit  sources  of  revenues  over  which  the 
State  exercises  little  or  no  control.  But  in  almost  all  countries  universities  enjoy  a 
obtain  measure  of  local  autonomy,  which  is  maintained  with  all  necessary  insistenco 
against  interf^ence  on  the  part  of  the  State. 

With  regard  to  purposes  and  aims,  in  the  earliest  universitieB  of  modem  times 
there  wwe  important  differences  of  conception  of  learning.  In  the  University  of 
Bologna  it  was  entirely  professional,  designed  to  prepare  the  student  iat  a  d^nite 
and  practical  career  in  after  life,  while  in  the  University  of  Fms  it  was  sou^t  to 
provide  a  general  mental  training  and  to  attract  the  learner  to  studies  which  were 
speculative,  rather  than  practical.  Later,  with  the  development  of  modem  sdenco, 
came  the  conception  of  learning  as  a  work  of  research  for  new  knowledge  and  truth, 
troth  for  troth's  sake.  In  general,  the  three  groups  of  universities  may  be  differ- 
entiated according  as  the  emphasis  is  placed  primarily  on  professional  training,  re* 
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search,  or  general  culture.  In  the  Latin  countries  of  Europe  and  of  America  the  pro- 
feedonal  faculties  lead  in  importance;  in  Germany  and  certain  other  countries  of 
Euroi>e  the  faculty  of  philosophy  has  come  to  be  preeminent  and  the  spirit  of  research 
pervades  all  departments;  while  in  Great  Britain  and  in  the  United  States  special 
emphasis  is  placed  upon  general  culture. 

It  has  been  noted  that  in  continental  Europe  and  in  Latin  America  students  pass 
directly  from  the  secondary  schools  to  the  universities,  where  they  matriculate  in 
the  faculty  of  their  choice,  and  that  the  ancient  coll^;e  of  arts  and  sciences  has  ceased 
to  exist.  This  fact  makes  a  fundamental  difference  between  the  university  organiza- 
tion of  these  coimtries  and  that  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  where  the 
college  of  general  culture  plays  a  notable  part  in  higher  education. 

In  all  the  Latin  countries  and  also  in  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe  the  great 
majority  of  students  is  found  in  the  professional  faculties;  while  in  Great  Britain  and 
in  the  United  States  the  very  great  majority  is  found  in  the  colleges  of  general  culture. 
Until  recently,  in  the  Latin  countries  of  Europe  and  of  America  a  great  plurality  of 
students  has  been  found  in  the  faculties  of  jurisprudence;  and  also  in  many  of  the 
non-Latin  countries  of  continental  Europe.  In  Germany  there  has  been  considerable 
fluctuation,  first  one  faculty,  then  another,  taking  the  lead.  In  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  the  number  of  students  found  in  any  of  the  professional  faculties 
is  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  number  in  colleges  of  general  culture  and 
graduate  schools. 

If  we  refer  to  some  of  the  latest  statistics  we  find  that  in  France  the  number  of 
students  matriculated  in  the  faculty  of  jurisprudence  is  16,465,  with  13,910  in  arts 
and  science,  and  11,656  in  medicine.  In  Italy  the  enrollment  in  the  faculty  of  medi- 
cine is  slightly  in  the  lead,  enrollment  in  the  faculty  of  jurisprudence  being  only  a 
couple  of  hundred  less.  The  enrollment  in  the  three  faculties  of  medicine,  juris- 
prudence, and  arts  and  sciences  is  8,600,  8,392,  8,125,  respectively.  In  most  of  the 
countries  of  Latin  America  the  faculties  of  jurisprudence  and  of  medicine  compete 
for  first  place,  with  the  latter  gradually  gaining  on  the  former. 

In  Germany,  first  one  of  the  four  faculties  and  then  another  has  taken  the  lead. 
In  1830  the  enrollment  in  the  faculty  of  theology  was  greatest,  in  1850  the  faculty 
of  law  was  in  the  lead,  and  in  1885  enrollment  in  the  faculty  of  medicine  exceeded 
that  of  either  the  facidty  of  theology  or  of  law;  while  the  enrollment  in  the  faculty 
of  philosophy  exceeded  that  in  the  faculty  of  medicine  by  more  than  2,000.  Twenty 
years  later  the  enrollment  in  the  faculty  of  law  was  almost  double  that  in  medicine, 
while  at  the  present  time  the  enrollment  in  the  faculty  of  medicine  exceeds  that 
in  the  faculty  of  law  by  more  than  6,000,  while  the  enrollment  in  the  faculty  of  phi- 
losophy is  only  a  little  less  than  that  in  both  the  faculties  of  law  and  of  medicine. 
The  enrollment  in  the  four  faculties  of  theology,  jurisprudence,  medicine,  and  phi- 
losophy is  5,842, 10,296, 16,303,  and  25,784,  respectively. 

It  is  evident  from  these  figures  that  even  in  countries  where  the  old  rigid  faculty 
system  still  obtains  the  prescribed  professional  courses  in  theology,  law,  and  medicine 
no  longer  have  a  monopoly  of  students'  academic  interests.  If  we  take  into  considera- 
tion, fiuthermore,  the  already  large  and  rapidly  increasing  number  of  institutions  of 
higher  education,  particularly  in  agricultund  engineering  and  other  applied  sciences 
outside  of  the  regular  university  faculty  oiganizations,  the  place  of  such  courses  in 
the  academic  life  of  the  present  generation  of  university  students  appears  still  more 
restricted.  It  should  be  noted,  moreover,  that  within  these  faculties  themselves 
new  studies  have  been  introduced  from  time  to  time  in  many  instances,  until  now  the 
courses  offered  are  on  the  whole  almost  as  much  of  a  cultural  as  of  a  professional  char- 
acter. Applied  political  and  social  sciences  are  coming  to  have  more  and  more 
interest  for  university  students  in  all  countries. 

On  the  other  hand,  not  many  years  ago  in  the  United  States  the  professional  Uni- 
ties or  schools  wore  of  a  very  low  order.    The  instruction  given  in  them  was  nf  an 
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infarmative  character.  Applied,  political  and  social  sciences  were  naturally  first 
given  place  in  the  colleges  of  liberal  training;  and  the  number  of  courses  offered  in 
these  sciences  has  increased  with  great  rapidity  until  to-day  they  are  counted  by 
scares  and  hundreds.  In  no  other  country  is  there  found  so  great  variety  and  extent 
of  courses  as  in  the  United  States.  These  courses  as  at  present  organized  lead  to  some 
seventy-four  different  bachelor's  and  sixty-five  different  higher  degrees.  But  only 
recently  have  our  professional  schools  begun  to  reach  a  standard  comparable  to  that 
of  similar  institutions  in  other  countries.  Now,  however,  some  of  these  schools  are 
not  inferior  to  the  best  in  the  world. 

It  appears,  then,  that  while  only  a  relatively  few  years  ago  in  continental  Europe 
the  academic  interests  of  students  were  more  or  lees  limited  to  professional  studies 
and  in  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  in  cultural  or  arts  courses,  at  the  present 
time  there  is  a  marked  tendency  in  favor  of  studies  for  general  cultural  purposes  in 
other  countries  and  professional  courses  in  the  United  States  are  being  mcve  emphasized 
and  the  standard  of  professional  studies  gradually  raised.  If  this  process  continues 
one  of  the  marked  differences  between  the  universities  of  continental  Europe  and 
Latin  America  and  those  ol  Great  Britain  and  of  the  United  States  must  disappear. 
It  may  be  said«  furthermore,  that  in  the  universities  of  continental  Europe  and  Latin 
America  arts  courses  are  far  more  professional  and  professional  courses  far  more 
cultural  than  in  similar  institutions  in  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 

But  there  are  many  other  things  that  interest  university  students  which  are  not 
of  purely  academic  character,  wkidi  deserve  consideration.  The  life  of  the  univer- 
sity student  is  noniirhere  limited  to  purely  academic  pursuits.  In  the  earliest  of  our 
modem  universities  students  oiganiaed  themselves  and  have  continued  to  do  so  in 
different  ways.  The  basis  ol  such  organization  is  usually  one  of  common  interests 
and  the  pxirpose  social  or  for  the  achievement  of  some  more  or  lees  definite  end  of 
one  or  another  character.  Such  organizations  are  always  voluntary  and  in  most  cases 
entirely  free  from  any  kind  of  official  dictation  or  restraint. 

But  whether  organized  or  not,  university  students  usually  manage  to  q;>end  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  their  time  in  ways  of  tlieir  o  .\'n  choosing:  and  in  the  variety  and 
character  of  these  student  organizatione,  or,  in  the  absence  of  such  oiganizations,  the 
manner  in  wiiich  students  spend  their  bee  time«  the  differences  between  the  several 
groups  of  univeraitiee  are  also  especially  marked. 

American  universities  and  colleges  are  unequaled  in  the  variety  and  extent  of  the 
voluntary  activity  of  the  students  outside  the  classroom.  The  student  annual  of  a 
leading  American  university— in  itself  a  volume  of  very  considerable  significance, 
involving  a  surprising  measure  of  labor  and  expense— will  record  the  officers  and 
members  of  from  100  to  130  undergraduate  clubs,  fraternities,  associations,  boards, 
societies,  and  other  organizations.  The  most  striking  feature  of  university  life  in 
continental  Europe  and  Latin  America  to  an  American  is  the  comparative  absence 
of  such  voluntary  organization.  Voluntary  student  organizations  exist,  of  course,  in 
all  countries,  but  in  no  oth^  countries  are  they  to  be  found  in  such  numbere  and 
variety  as  in  the  United  States,  or  in  Great  Britain,  in  which  country  some  of  these 
have  tiieir  origin. 


THINGS  WHICH  INTEREST  UNIVEBSITY  STUDENTS  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES,  AS  COMPARED  WITH  THE  INTERESTS  OF  SIMILAR  STUDENTS 
IN  EUROPE  AND  LATIN  AMERICA. 

By  JOHN  D.  FITZGERALD. 

Professor  of  Spanish^  University  of  Illinois. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  set  forth  briefly,  and  yet  Tilth  some  detail,  the  prin- 
cipal interests  of  university  students  in  the  United  States.    By  the  word  '"interests" 
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we  mean,  for  our  present  purpose,  the  extra-curriculai  interests  of  the  student,  not 
the  faculty  or  studies  that  he  has  chosen  for  his  life  v'ork.  It  is  taken  for  granted 
that  if  he  elects  law,  or  medicine,  or  theology,  he  has  some  vital  Interest  in  the  sub- 
jects taught  by  the  corresponding  faculty.  Here  we  ^ish  to  set  forth  \\hat  are  his 
other  interests  during  his  student  days. 

The  title  of  this  paper  calls  for  comparisons  with  '*  the  interests  of  similar  students 
in  Europe  and  Latin  America.''  For  the  case  of  the  European  student,  references 
will  be  made  by  way  of  similarity  or  contrast;  but  the  present  writer  scarcely  feels 
competent  to  set  forth  the  extra-curricular  activities  of  the  Latin  American  student, 
and  will  therefore  limit  himself  to  a  fe-;v  matters  that  have  happened  to  come  to  his 
attention.  He  believes,  however,  that  if  he  succeed  in  maldng  a  succinct  outline 
of  such  activities  among  his  compatriots,  '^ith  occasional  reference  to  similar  or  dis- 
similar activities  in  other  countries,  the  delegates  from  the  Latin- American  countries 
will  be  able  to  establish  a  comparison  of  similarities  and  dissimilarities  that  will  be 
absolutely  correct  for  their  respective  countries,  whereas  any  general  comparison 
that  he  might  establish  for  the  v.  hole  of  Latin  America  could  not  fail  to  be  inexact 
when  applied  to  any  given  country. 

At  the  outset  let  us  determine  v  hat  are,  for  our  present  purpose,  similar  students 
in  the  United  States,  Europe,  and  Latin  America.  Within  the  confines  of  all  uni- 
versities in  the  United  States  we  find  a  laige  body  of  undeigraduate^— students  v  ho 
have  not  yet  earned  their  bachelor's  degree.  In  most  cases  the  number  of  such  stu- 
dents far  exceeds  that  of  the  graduate  students.  This  intermingliDg  of  candidates 
for  the  bachelor's  degree  and  candidates  for  the  higher  degrees  (master  and  doctor) 
is  of  course  unknown  in  Europe.  No  student  enters  the  august  oxnmimity  of  a  Ger- 
man or  Austrian  university  until  he  possesses  his  Maturitiits  Zeugnis,  which  he 
obtains  at  the  end  of  his  gymnasium  career.  No  student  enters  the  sacred  precincts 
of  a  Belgian,  French,  or  Spanish  university  untU  he  possesses  his  bachelor's  degree, 
which  he  obti^ns  at  the  end  of  his  collie  (or  Institute)  career.  But  this  intermingling 
has  its  explanation  in  the  peculiar  position  occupied  by  our  American  college  in  the 
entire  educational  system  of  our  country,  as  compared  with  the  systems  of  other 
countries. 

Of  course,  it  is  v  ell  kno  A-n  that  the  European  student  obtains  this  degree  or  diploma 
at  the  age  of  18  or  19,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  after  some  13  years  of  study,  whereas 
the  American  student  \vin9  his  bachelor's  degree  at  the  age  of  21  or  22,  and  after  16 
years  of  study.  It  is  also  well  known  that  in  establishing  a  schedule  of  equivalence 
between  the  various  European  systems  and  our  own  it  has  been  agreed  that  the  stu- 
dent who  holds  one  of  the  aforesaid  diplomas  or  degrees  shall  be  rated  as  having 
attained  to  the  end  of  the  second  year  of  our  four-year  college  course.  In  other  words, 
it  is  admitted  that  as  a  result  of  conditions  that  make  for  concentration  of  energy 
and  h<»nogeneity  of  w<»k,  European  students  in  13  years  gain  the  same  degree  of 
accomplishment  that  we  attain  in  14  by  our  less  concentrated  and  less  homc^neous 
conditions.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  in  development  and  attainments  oiur  college 
students  of  junior  and  senior  standing  (i.  e.,  the  last  t\^'o  college  years)  are  on  a  par 
with  the  European  students  who  do  hold  the  aforesaid  diploma  or  bachelor's  d^jee 
and  are  rated  as  university  students.  For  these  reasons,  therefore,  we  shall  consider 
as  similar  students  all  university  students  beyond  this  point  and  age.  Thus  the 
extra-cunieular  activities  of  the  students  during  these  last  two  college  years  will 
naturally  come  under  our  observation,  despite  the  undergraduate  coloring  of  thoee 
activities  as  a  result  of  the  student's  intimate  association  ydth  his  younger  compan- 
ions. On  this  basis  the  figures  for  our  total  enrollment  i^nd  our  enrollment  of  uni- 
yermiy  students,  aa  here  defined,  were,  on  November  1,  1914  (the  latest  figures 
available),  as  follows. 
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UnJ'vwsIty. 


Total  enroUment.i 


Unirenity  stadents.* 


CalifDrnia •(«)... 

Chicago (12)... 

Colombia (1)... 

Cornell (5)... 

Hairard (6)... 

Illinois (4)... 

Jolms  HopUnii (15)... 

Leland  Stanford (18)... 

Michigan (2)... 

Northwestern (10)... 

Ohio  State ?8)... 

Pennsylvania W"- 

Princeton (14)... 

Wisconsin (7)... 

Yale (11)... 


6,eoo HI3:) 

8,006 .(IV). 

6,752 (I). 

6, 000  (including  duplicates) (VI). 

5,054  (Including  RadclilTe) (U). 

5  141 (VII). 

1,815 ^XI). 

1,8B3 (xni). 

5,637 (Vy 

4,043  (including  duplicates) (XII). 

4  387.....TT!7r..... .(xy). 

4  835 jmi 

1,505 (XIV). 

4,874 (VUI). 

8,135 (X). 


744 

1,168 

4,426 

7B6 

1,061 

780 

547 

380 

1,135 

443 

165 

1,273 

175 

756 

668 


1  Excluding  summer  session,  extension,  etc. 

*  Graduates  and  proliBssional  schools,  including  traditional  colleges  of  law  and  medidne,  graduate 
schools,  and  departments  requiring  at  least  two  years  of  college  work  for  entrance.  These  figures  are  all 
too  low,  as  it  has  not  been  found  possible  to  learn  the  exact  number  of  Juniors  and  seniors  who  remained 
in  the  colleges  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences  for  those  last  two  years  instead  of  using  their  option  to  enter, 
on  tlie  two-year  college  basis,  another  fieMsulty. 

s  Arabic  figures  in  parentheses  represent  numerical  rank  in  total  enrollment. 

« Roman  numerals  in  parentheses  represent  numerical  rank  in  university  enrollment. 

There  are  many  interests  that  keep  the  American  university  student  fairly  busy  as 
a  social  beingv  There  is  journalistic  work  on  the  university's  daily  newspaper  and 
literary  monthly,  and  on  the  various  class  annuals;  there  is  literary  work  in  the  various 
literary  societies  and  debating  teams,  in  the  latter  of  which  remarkable  skill  in  ora- 
tory and  debate  is  frequently  attained;  and  there  is  dramatic  and  histrionic  work  in 
the  various  dramatic  clubs,  all  of  which  take  very  earnestly  this  voluntairy,  more 
intimate  study  of  the  technique  of  dramatic  writing  and  performance.  And  let  it 
be  noted  that  many  of  the  most  active  memb,ers  of  these  literary  and  dramatic  clubs 
are  not  specializing  in  literature  or  the  drama,  and  that  none  of  the  work  of  these  clubs 
counts  for  credit  even  in  the  case  of  those  who  are  specializing.  Among  Latin- 
American  students  these  interests  flourish  even  more  than  they  do  among  us. 

Our  students  are  very  much  interested  in  music.  Nearly  all  our  universitiee  have 
glee  clubs,  mandolin  clubs,  bands,  orchestras,  and  choruses.  The  work  done  by 
these  various  organizations  differs  greatly.  The  glee  clubs  and  mandolin  clubs  often 
develop  a  high  grade  of  efficiency  in  the  matter  of  technique  and  rendition,  but  the 
instrumental  music  is  seldom  serious,  and  the  songs,  whether  jovial  and  rollicking  or 
sentimental  and  serious,  almost  always  deal  with  some  phase  of  university  life,  ita 
activities  and  friendships.  These  two  kinds  of  clubs  are  at  the  present  moment  suf- 
fering a  partial  eclipse  in  favor  of  the  more  serious  bands,  orchestras,  and  choruses. 
The  glee  clubs  and  mandolin  clubs  never  had  any  women  members.  The  bands, 
by  mere  chance,  seldom  have  any.  But,  so  far  as  I  know,  a  goodly  number  of  women 
is  always  to  be  found  in  the  orchestras  and  choruses.  These  three  organizations  do  a 
very  high  grade  of  work,  both  in  execution  and  in  the  kind  of  music  performed,  since 
all  the  best  forms  of  music,  including  symphonies,  grand  opera  overtures,  and  (»rato- 
rios,  are  to  be  found  in  their  repertoires.  StiU,  I  believe  it  would  be  difficult  for  the 
work  of  our  glee  clubs  and  mandolin  clubs  to  stand  comparison  with  the  charm  of 
the  work  done  by  the  Estudiantinas  of  Spain,  and  we  have  nothing  to  corresp<md 
exactly  to  the  celebrated  Mftnnerchor  of  Germany  or  the  equally  good,  but  lees  widely 
known,  Orfeones  which  are  so  numerous  in  northern  Spain  (especially  in  the  entire 
Gantabrian  country). 

With  reference  to  the  athletic  interests  of  the  American  university  student,  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  in  their  various  f<»ms  they  dominate  the  extrarcurricular 
activity  of  the  student  throughout  the  entire  academic  year.  In  the  autumn  we 
have  football.  During  the  winter  months  football  gives  way  to  hockey,  basket  ball, 
water  polo,  and  indoor  athletics.    Most  indoor  meets  occur  in  the  evening  and  in 
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some  cases  are  followed  by  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half  of  dancing,  thus  making 
them  social  as  well  as  athletic  evaits.  In  the  spring  all  our  universities  blossom 
forth  with  vigcmms  teams  for  track  athletics  and  for  our  great  national  game — ^base- 
baU.  And  the  early  summer  brings  us  rowing  for  all  universities  that  are  located 
near  suitable  water. 

These  are  not  the  only  sports  that  are  to  be  found  at  our  universities,  but  they 
are  typical,  and  represent  fairly  the  activity  of  the  student  body  in  such  matters. 
If  we  were  called  upon  to  point  out  which  are  the  most  important  five  among  them, 
there  would  be  no  hesitation  in  saying  football,  baseball,  and  track  athletics  for  the 
whole  country,  wi^  basket  ball  in  the  West  and  rowing  in  the  East.  And  despite 
the  fact  that  baseball  is  our  great  national  game,  populai^  alike  with  noncollegians 
and  collegians,  and  despite  the  international  prestige  that  has  occasionally  been  won 
for  us  by  our  crews,  who  in  international  regattas  give  good  account  of  themselves 
in  comx)etition  with  the  great  English  crews,  it  can  be  asserted  without  fear  of  contra- 
diction that  football  is  the  game  in  university  circles,  although  it  means  little  or 
nothing  to  the  average  person  not  connected  with  university  circles.  But  this  pop- 
ularity does'not  mean  that  the  game  is  universally  approved,  even  in  academic  halls. 
There  are  many,  despite  their  being  ia  the  minority  so  far  as  one  can  learn,  who  dis- 
approve the  game  and  consider  it  brutal,  and,  as  a  sport,  dangerous  beyond  the  limits 
of  reason. 

Some  years  ago  Columbia  University  abolished  the  sport.  There  was  a  wail  of 
protest  from  the  students  and  alumni,  and  dire  predictions  were  made  of  f&taJ  results 
to  the  life  of  Columbia  if  such  a  suicidal  policy  were  maintained.  It  was  even  sug- 
gested that  it  would  be  well  to  prepare  Columbia's  epitaph  for  the  event  of  her  certain 
demise  in  the  near  future.  The  reasons  for  the  Columbia  action  were  set  forth  in 
considerable  detail  in  the  annual  report  of  the  president  for  1906.  Briefly  sunmiarized, 
the  reasons  were:  First,  the  brutality  and  danger  of  the  game;  second,  the  demoralizing 
effect  it  had  upon  the  whole  student  body  (upon  those  who  played  and  were  over- 
trained and  stnuned  even  when  not  hurt  in  accidents,  as  well  as  upon  those  who  were 
mere  spectators);  third,  its  deleterious  effect  upon  all  other  activities  of  the  student 
body,  whether  curricular  or  extracurricular;  and  fourth,  the  fact  that  as  a  result  of 
the  first  three  reasons  the  whole  effect  of  the  game  was  antagonistic  to  the  purposes 
and  ideals  of  American  collies  and  universities,  and  at  war  with  every  sound  prin- 
ciple of  collie  sport  or  athletic  exercise.  In  his  report  for  November  1, 1915  (p.  14) 
the  president  again  refers  to  the  abolition  of  the  game,  and  says: 

"Its  beneficient  effects  were  not  long  in  showiog  themselves.  The  undergraduate 
bodv  grew  rapidly  in  number  and  improved  in  quali^.  The  effectiveness  of  the 
academic  work  during  the  earl;y  part  of  the  first  half  of  the  academic  year  was  fireatly 
increased.  The  tone  and  spirit  of  the  student  body  were  vastly  improved.  Not  ail 
these  important  gains  were  due  to  the  abolition  of  intercolle^te  football,  but  they 
took  place  in  spite  of  the  absence  at  Columbia  of  what  had  been  supposed  to  be  an 
absolute  necessity  to  American  undergraduate  life." 

The  game  was  abolished  also  at  Northwestern  tSid  at  Wisconsin,  both  of  which  insti- 
tutums  have  since  restored  it,  under  the  radically  revised  rules  that  are  now  in  force. 
Califomia  and  Leland  Stanford  Junior,  also  abol^ed  it  and  put  in  rugby.  This  year 
Galifbmia  has  restored  American  football,  as  has  also  Columbia,  but  under  very  careful 
restrictions  that  look  to  safeguarding  the  curricular  and  the  other  extiacuiricular 
activities,  and  the  dean  of  €olumbia  College  reports  that  he  has  not  noticed  any  ill 
effects  to  date  on  the  academic  work  of  the  students. 

The  general  rules  under  which  the  game  is  now  played,  as  compared  with  those  of 
1905,  show  a  great  improvement,  but  the  list  of  fatalities  and  serious  accidents  of  this 
season's  playing  throughout  the  country  leaves  us  with  a  need  for  further  revision 
along  those  lines. 

Some  two  or  three  years  ago  a  medical  journal  of  standing  published  the  opinion  of 
an  ez-suigeon  of  the  United  States  Army  in  opposition  to  football  as  a  sport,  <m  the 
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ground  tluit  even  in  caees  where  no  serious  accident  befell  a  player,  he  found  that  the 
strain  of  the  training  and  playing  of  football  often  left  effects  which  in  after  yean  were 
a  serious  drawback  to  the  efficiency  of  the  man  as  an  officer.  Inquiry  at  Wept  Point 
elicited  the  following  reply  concerning  the  aforesaid  opinion: 

"With  reference  to  the  immediate  effects  of  football  on  cadets  ray  observations  are 
based  on  an  experience  of  two  seasons  at  tiie  Military  Academy;  during  each  season 
about  60  men  wore  in  trainins  over  a  pmod  of  three  months.  A  medical  officer  de- 
tailed for  duty  with  the  footbsdl  squad  is  present  at  all  the  frames  and  at  the  important 
practice  periods.  All  applicants  for  the  squad  are  exammed  physically  before  the 
season  b^;ins  and  physical  examinations  are  frequently  made  during  the  season. 
All  injuries  are  seen  at  once  by  the  medical  officer  and  sorious  ones  are  admitted  to 
the  hospital. 

''The  statements  made  in  this  memorandiun  [referring  to  the  aloresaid  opinion]  are 
not  in  accordance  with  my  observations  in  regard  to  the  effects  of  football  at  the 
academy  nor  with  my  experience  with  officers  in  the  Anny.  During  the  two  seasons 
in  whicn  I  have  been  on  duty  at  the  academy  no  case  of  injury  has  occurred  as  the 
result  of  football  of  sufficient  severity  to  lead  to  permanent  disability,  and  duripg  my 
service  in  the  Army  of  24  years  I  do  not  recall  the  case  of  any  officer  whose  health  or 
efficiency  was  unfavorably  affected  by  football  training.  Serious  physical  and  nervous 
effects  of  overtraining  have  not  been  observed  among  cadets,  and  this  is  believed  to 
be  due  to  the  fact  that  all  cadets  receive  a  thorough  and  systematic  oourae  in  physical 
training  extending  over  the  entire  four-year  course,  including  gymnasium  work, 
swimming,  riding,  fencing,  boxing,  and  military  drill,  and  are  thus  m  a  far  better  con- 
dition to  undergo  the  intensive  training  of  football  than  is  the  ordinary  collegian. 

''The  freedom  of  football  players  from  serious  injuries  at  the  academy  during  re- 
cent years  is  attributed  to  the  careful  oversight  on  tne  part  of  the  medical  officer  and 
the  coaching  staff.  Accidents  are  far  more  likely  to  occur  when  a  player  begins  to 
tire  and  the  fine  edge  of  mental  and  physical  fitness  has  begim  to  turn.  If  at  that 
point  the  player  is  taken  out  of  the  game  most  of  the  serious  accidents  of  football  may 
be  avoided.  This  is  the  policy  which  is  followed  in  practice  at  the  academy  and 
which  has  given  excellent  results." 

The  opponents  of  the  game  would  consider  this  report  of  the  IJpited  States  surgeon 
on  present  conditions  as  good  evidence  of  their  contentions  that  the  game  Is  unreason- 
ably dangerous  as  a  sport,  since  so  much  and  such  expert  supervision  by  medical 
men  is  necessary  to  avoid  the  usual  results  of  the  game's  being  played. 

It  is  known  that  football  has  been  introduced  into  several  Latin  American  uni- 
versities, and  if  I  be  not  in  error  it  is  usually  the  rugby  game;  but  I  do  not  know  to 
what  extent  it  has  been  organized  as  an  intercollegiate  or  an  interuniversity  qport. 

Some  of  the  opponents  of  the  game  have  compared  it  unfavorably  with  biUl-fight- 
ing,  and  I  am  bound  to  admit  that  as  a  spectacle,  with  its  kaleidoscopic  coloring, 
and  its  feats  of  daring  and  agility  done  in  the  open  where  all  the  spectators  may  see 
all  the  fine  points,  the  bull-fight  can  make  a  far  better  case  than  football.  Lest  I  be 
personally  misjudged  because  of  that  remark,  let  me  add  that  my  own  opinion  is 
that  both  are  abominations.  I  hold  no  brief,  either,  for  the  Qerman  mensur,  which 
is  brutal  enough,  in  all  conscience,  and  utterly  useless  as  a  spectacle  to  interest  a 
large  academic  audience,  since  its  spectators  are  practically  limited  to  the  members 
of  the  two  corps  concerned.  But  despite  the  wounds  that  are  delib^ately  inflicted 
in  the  course  of  the  duels,  thrae  are  seldom  any  ftttalitiee,  there  are  no  after-effects 
of  overtraining,  and  the  other  after-effects  are  seldom  serious;  all  ol  which  occur 
with  disturbing  frequency  in  football.  But  whether  one  approve  or  disapprove  of 
football,  all  will  agree  that  it  is  our  most  popular  and  our  most  criticised  academic 
sport. 

So  far  we  have  discussed  only  the  organized  sports,  and  it  goes  without  saying 
that  none  of  these  could  have  reached  their  present  state  of  devel<^mient  if  oat  uni- 
versities did  not  furnish  our  splendidly  equipped  gymnasiums,  athletic  fields,  and 
swimming  pools.  But  our  students  indulge  in  many  other  sports  that  are  either  not 
(MTganized  at  all,  or  are  very  loosely  organized,  and  for  that  reason  we  shall  ocmsider 
them  9ll  as  individual  pastimes.  Of  these  swimming  in  summer  and  skating  in 
winter  are  probably  the  most  popular.    Long  walking  tours  are  indulged  in  by  our 
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students  almost  as  much,  I  believe,  as  by  the  Gennan  students.  Except  in  the 
western  part  of  our  country,  our  students  ride  horseback  considerably  less  than  do 
the  French  students,  and  very  few  of  us  anywhere  in  the  country  learn  high-school 
(haute-^cole)  riding;  and  we  ride  to  hotmds  far  less  than  do  the  English  or  Irish. 
Despite  the  existence  of  the  nimierous  studenten-corps,  with  their  periodical  mensur, 
German  students  indulge  in  less  real  fencing,  whether  with  rapier,  broadsword,  or 
sii^le-stick,  than  do  the  French  and  Spanish  students.  We,  too,  are  behind  the 
French  and  Spanish  students  in  the  number  who  devote  themselves  to  fencing,  and 
yet  among  those  of  us  who  do  one  frequently  meets  a  very  good  swordsman.  Tennis 
and  golf  have  also  their  adherents  among  us,  tennis  being  played  by  more  students 
than  any  other  single  sport,  and  gdf  becoming  more  popular.  In  tennis,  as  well  as 
in  fencing,  intercollegiate  matches  are  frequently  arranged.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  noble  game  of  chess,  which  is  fairly  popular  among  us,  and,  when  played  at  all, 
is  often  played  with  a  high  degree  of  skill. 

Another  absorbing  interest  is  the  fraternity  life  of  the  students.  A  fraternity  is  a 
self-gioveming  body  of  young  men  who  have  banded  together  as  a  brotherhood,  and 
a  sorority  is  a  self-governing  body  of  young  women  who  have  banded  together  as  a 
sisterhood.  The  individual  chapters  seldom  have  an  active  membership  of  more 
than  40,  but  the  national  organization  is  often  very  strong,  with  many  chapters  in 
universities  all  over  the  country.  These  brotheriioods  and  sisterhoods  are  not  to  be 
likened  to  monastic  brotherhoods  and  sisterhoods.  They  have  no  religious  object  in 
view,  are  unconnected  with  any  church  or  religious  organization,  and  have  no  religious 
tests  for  membership.  Their  chief  aim  is  to  foster  friendship  and  brotherliness  among 
the  members,  and  this  accounts  for  keeping  the  membership  down  to  such  small 
numbers  in  the  individual  chapters.  All  the  men,  or  women,  as  the  case  may  be,  in 
a  given  chapter  try  to  become  intimately  acquainted  with  all  the  other  active  members 
of  the  chapter  diuing  the  whole  of  the  college  course.  The  older  members  keep  an 
eye  on  the  study  records  of  the  younger  members  and  give  advice  and  aid  when  it 
is  needed.  Most  of  the  active  members  of  a  fraternity  try  to  live  in  l^e  chapter  house 
so  aid  to  get  in  full  measure  the  benefits  of  this  dose,  intimate  association.  Every 
chapter  is  financially  independent  of  the  national  organization  and  is  entirely  responsi- 
ble for  its  local  expenses  and  management.  Each  chapter  arranges  its  own  social  program, 
subject  only  to  general  faculty  regulation  in  the  imiversity  to  which  it  is  accredited, 
the  said  regulations  usually  being  limited  to  such  matters  as  determining  the  number 
of  social  fimdons  that  may  be  held  in  any  semester,  and  fixing  the  hour  for  closing 
informal  affairs  (e.  g.,  midnight),  and  the  hour  for  dotdng  formal  balls  (e.  g.,  2  a.  m.), 
and  the  requirement  that  all  affairs  in  which  both  sexes  take  part  shall  be  duly 
chax>eroned.  As  the  majority  of  the  social  events  are  those  open  to  both  sexes  (the 
gentlemen  inviting  ladies  of  their  acquaintance  to  attend  their  dinners,  house  parties, 
dances  and  balls,  and  the  ladies  giving  receptions,  teas,  and  suppers  to  gentlemen 
of  their  acquaintance),  the  metnbers  of  these  fraternities  and  sororitiee  have  a  good 
deal  of  social  experience  that  is  not  only,  pleasant  during  their  college  careers  but 
distinctly  advantageous  in  later  life.  Another  advantage  of  the  fraternities  is  that 
membership  in  a  chapter  of  any  fraternity  with  a  national  organization  gives  one  the 
entr^  into  every  chapter  house  of  that  fraternity  throughout  the  entire  country.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  students  who  become  members  of  a  fraternity  often  find 
that  some  of  the  strongest  friendships  of  their  lives  are  formed  through  the  associations 
thus  brought  about. 

Among  these  fraternities  there  are  a  few  that  have  become  honorary.  Membership 
is  acquired  at  the  end  of  one's  college  course,  on  attaining  the  bachelor's  degree. 
Nominations  to  these  fraternities  are  based  upon  the  standard  of  scholarship  main- 
tained in  all  subjects  throughout  the  entire  four  years.  All  students  whose  grades 
are  above  a  certain  fixed  minimum  must  be  nominated  and  their  respective  records 
shown.    No  student  can  be  nominated  under  any  circumstances  if  his  total  grade 
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falls  below  the  fixed  minimum.  Within  this  selected  group  the  competitiye  element 
is  still  further  introduced  by  the  rule  that  only  a  certain  percentage  of  the  graduating 
class  can  under  any  circumstances  be  elected.  Consequently  when  more  than  that 
percentage  earn  nomination,  the  chapter  proceeds  to  elect  on  the  basis  of  personality; 
and  in  order  to  secure  election  the  candidate  must  receive  three  quarters  of  all  the 
votes  cast  in  his  particular  case.  All  serious  students  look  forward  to  winning  election 
to  one  of  these  fraternities  as  one  of  the  greatest  rewards  in  their  entire  careers, 
although  the  university  or  coll^;e  authorities  as  such  have  absolutely  nothing  to  do 
with  bringing  about  the  election.  The  decorations  of  these  fraternities  are  proudly 
worn  by  their  recipients,  and  the  membership  forms  actually  the  elite  of  our  educa- 
tional output.  The  oldest  of  these  fraternities  is  Phi  Beta  Kappa  (*BK)  founded  on 
December  5,  1776,  and  hence  only  a  few  months  younger  than  our  Nation.  It  is 
representative  of  the  aforesaid  standards  for  work  done  in  the  humanities.  Sigma  Xi 
(ZH),  although  younger  (founded  in  1886),  maintains  similar  standards  for  work  done 
in  science.  It  should  be  added  that  both  these  fraternities  hold  their  standards  so 
high  that  only  a  relatively  small  number  of  the  coll^;es  and  imiversities  of  the  country 
have  been  granted  a  charter  for  the  establishing  of  a  chapter. 

As  has  already  been  said,  none  of  these  fraternities  has  any  religious  object  or  affilia- 
tion, or  any  religious  test  for  membership.  Consequently,  despite  the  similarity  in 
name,  they  are  totally  unlike  the  celebrated  Spanish  cofradlas,  either  of  olden  times 
or  of  the  present  day.  And  for  the  same  reason,  despite  a  general  similarity  in  social 
activities,  our  fraternities  are  unlike  the  well-known  Cercle  des  £tudiants  Protestants 
at  Paris. 

So  far  as  the  present  writer's  experience  goes,  the  organizations  that  most  nearly 
correspond  to  our  fraternities  are  the  German  Studenten  Verbindungun  or  Corps.  The 
idea  of  Bruderschaft  is  dominant  in  both,  and  the  singing  of  songs  of  student  days  and 
of  friendship  is  a  prominent  activity  in  both,  although  I  am  bound  to  confess  that  in 
my  judgment  the  quality  of  the  songs  (both  words  and  music)  is  on  the  whole  better 
among  the  Germans  than  among  us,  and  I  believe,  too,  that  in  general  their  renditicai 
is  better  than  ours.  Furthermore,  our  student  songs  lack  universality  and  too  often 
suffer  from  an  exaggeration  of  local  interests.  It  would  be  difficult  to  have  a  national 
gathering  of  the  members  of  any  fraternity  and  get  up  a  program  of  songs  that  would 
appeal  to  many  in  the  gathering  as  a  common  heritage.  Not  so  the  German  Corps 
Studenten.  They  have  a  few  local  songs;  but  the  vast  majority  of  the  beet  known 
songs  are  a  kind  of  lingua  franca  of  good  fellowship  and  are  the  common  heritage  of  all 
university  students  tluroughout  the  coimtry.  Like  our  fraternity  man,  too,  the  Corps 
Student  has  the  entr^  into  the  home  of  every  branch  or  chapter  of  his  corps  through- 
out the  country.  But  there  are  two  important  matters  in  which  the  German  Corps 
and  our  fraternities  differ.  The  Corps,  so  far  as  I  know,  practically  never  have  any 
social  activity  in  which  the  ladies  take  part.  Hence  none  of  that  element  of  social 
experience  figures  among  their  advantages.  On  the  other  hand,  our  fraternities  lack 
utterly  the  political  character  or  bias  that  dominated  the  reorganization  of  most  of  the 
Corps  after  the  Napoleonic  wars,  a  character  that  they  have  not  yet  wholly  lost, 
although  it  has  been  on  the  decline  somewhat  in  recent  years. 

The  American  Students'  Club  and  the  American  Girls'  Club,  both  at  Paris,  succeed 
pretty  well  in  combining  the  advantages  of  fraternity  (or  sorority)  life  and  club  life, 
although,  of  course,  the  one  is  not  a  fraternity,  and  the  other  is  not  a  sorority.  The 
social  affairs  offered  by  both  correspond  very  well  with  similar  affairs  between  the 
fraternities  and  sororities  here  at  home. 

The  great  Association  G^^rale  des  £tudiantB  de  Paris  is  a  powerful  organization 
that  has  no  counterpart  among  us.  Aside  from  its  general  clubhouse  features,  these 
additional  advantages  should  be  noted:  Specially  reduced  prices  at  theater  and 
opera,  special  reductions  on  horse  hire,  and  on  riding  and  fencing  lessons,  and  a  50 
per  cent  reduction  on  fees  for  medical  attendance;  and  in  case  of  need,  special  pro- 
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tection  from  the  police  and  defense  in  court.  On  a  certain  occasion,  about  20  years 
ago,  a  student  was  arrested  for  some  trifling  matter  that  none  the  less  was  of  such  a 
nature  that  the  arrest  had  a  flavor  that  was  pronouncedly  political.  At  a  special 
meeting  of  the  Association  G^n^rale  des  l^tudiants  de  Paris  the  case  was  presented  by  a 
fellow  student.  The  association  voted  for  a  strike  and  demonstration,  and  turned  out 
in  full  force,  marching  down  the  boulevards  and  crying  out  in  imison  and  in  time  to 
their  marching:  "Rendez-le,  rendez-le,  rendez-le.'' 

This  brings  us  naturally  to  the  entire  question  of  political  activity  among  students. 
Some  of  our  students  are  interested  in  politics,  even  to  the  point  of  making  stump 
speeches  throughout  an  entire  campaign  in  favor  of  a  certain  candidate  or  of  a  certain 
cause,  and  then  serving  as  a  watcher  at  the  polls  on  the  day  of  the  election.  But  once 
the  election  is  over  and  the  result  is  announced,  everyone  will  accept  the  verdict  of 
the  people.  There  will  be  no  manifestations  for  the  purpose  of  showing  disapproval. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  rouse  the  student  body  to  the  point  of  making  an  organized 
demonstration  or  manifestation  of  a  political  nature  against  those  who  had  been  placed 
in  positions  of  leadership,  no  matter  how  unpopular  the  result  of  the  election  might  be. 
Nor  would  it  be  possible  to  cause  such  a  demonstration  to  be  made  by  students  during 
the  conduct  of  the  campaign. 

Some  years  ago  the  students  of  the  University  of  Naples  made  a  demonstration 
against  some  political  action  that  had  either  just  been  accomplished  or  was  still  pend- 
ing. The  rector  ordered  the  university  closed  temporarily.  The  students  secured  a 
telegraph  pole,  and  using  it  as  a  battering  ram,  broke  in  the  gates  to  the  university's 
courtyard .  In  the  m^\6e  the  janitor  was  killed,  and  the  demonstration  became  a  liot. 
The  minister  of  public  instruction  at  Rome  finally  had  to  take  cognizance  of  the  situa- 
tion and  closed  the  university  for  three  months,  thereby  postponing  by  a  whole  year  the 
date  at  which  the  students  would  be  able  to  finish  the  studies  necessary  to  complete 
their  professional  courses  and  enter  upon  their  careers. 

Still  more  recently  in  the  University  of  Madrid  the  students  were  making  a  rather 
mild  demonstration  against  some  political  action  that  was  then  pending,  and  in 
order  to  scatter  them  back  to  their  homes  and  away  from  the  capital,  the  minister  of 
public  instruction  had  the  brilliant  idea  of  announcing  a  vacation  of  several  days  for 
the  Madrid  University.  The  effect  of  this  action  by  the  minister  was  exactly  the 
reverse  of  what  had  been  desired.  The  demonstrations  that  had  thitherto  been 
mild  became  wild,  and  the  students  b^fan  parading  en  masse  through  the  principal 
streets,  carrying  banners  with  such  legends  as  "We  don't  want  any  extra  vacations," 
"Give  us  our  classes,"  "Return  oiu*  professors  to  us,'*  and  "Reopen  the  imiversity." 
The  troops  were  called  out,  and  the  students  then  paraded  to  the  ministry  and  dared 
the  minister  to  order  the  troops  to  fire,  when  all  that  the  students  were  asking  for  was 
the  reopening  of  the  university. 

No  such  political  interest  or  activity  is  ever  indulged  in  by  our  students,  either 
singly  or  collectively;  and,  as  said  before,  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  rouse 
our  students  to  the  point  of  making  any  such  political  demonstration. 

In  Latin  America  the  imiversity  students  have  centros,  or  clubs,  whose  activities 
overlap  those  of  several  distinct  interests  among  us.  Here  they  discuss  matters  re- 
lated to  their  situation  at  the  imiversity;  they  present  their  point  of  view  to  the 
university  and  they  are  generally  recognized  and  their  suggestions  receive  due  con- 
sideration. In  these  centros,  and  elsewhere,  the  students  publish  magazines  de- 
voted to  literature,  or  politics,  or  the  discussion  of  topics  related  to  their  studies. 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  on  the  whole  the  literary  performances  in  these  maga- 
zines outclass  our  own;  and  I  am  convinced  from  long  experience  that  the  oratorical 
and  histrionic  ability  that  is  exhibited  in  these  centros  surpasses  what  our  students 
are  able  to  produce  in  our  corresponding  clubs.  I  realize  th&t  the  reason  back  of 
this  difference  is  fundamentally  one  of  race  and  temperament;  but  that  does  not  alter 
the  fact.    Some  of  these  centros  exist  through  interest  in  political  questions,  and  they 
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frequently  make  themselves  felt  throughout  an  entire  election  campaign,  or  even 
exert  powerful  pressure  toward  bringing  about  the  political  results  desired. 

Among  the  most  advanced  of  our  university  students  we  have  in  many  universities 
graduate  clubs,  so  called  because  only  students  who  already  hold  a  bachelor's  d^ree 
of  some  kind  are  admitted  to  membership.  The  purpose  of  these  graduate  clubs  is 
chiefly  social  and  their  monthly  meetings  are  usually  very  enjoyable  affairs.  In 
order  to  give  some  special  point  to  the  meetings  there  is  often  a  short  address  by  some 
member  of  the  club  (or  by  some  member  of  the  faculty),  who  presents  in  a  non- 
technical manner  the  general  importance  or  significance  of  his  specialty  to  the  world 
of  scholarship  and  to  the  world  at  laige.  Occasionally,  too,  the  members  of  these 
clubs  discuss  problems,  administrative  and  other,  that  concern  their  general  rela- 
tions to  the  university  and  its  administration.  From  these  discussions  there  issue 
sometimes  memoranda  which,  representing  the  students'  point  of  view  on  a  given 
problem,  are  presented  to  the  authorities,  and  receive  due  consideration  and  answer 
even  when  t&e  decision  of  the  authorities  is  Adverse  to  the  students'  suggestions. 
In  this  respect  the  activities  of  our  graduate  clubs  correspond  to  some  of  the  activities 
of  the  centres  among  Latin-American  students. 

Cosmopolitanism  is  also  flourishing  among  us  Uke  a  green  bay  tree;  but  as  there 
are  numerous  cosmopolitan  clubs  in  most  of  the  countries  which  are  represented  in 
this  congress,  there  is  no  need  for  our  discussing  the  cosmopolitan  clubs  in  this  paper. 

Among  students  of  belles-lettres  we  naturally  expect  to  find  an  interest  in  things 
literary,  but  I  should  like  to  speak  for  a  moment  of  the  literary  interests  of  students 
who  are  specializing  in  nonliterary  subjects.  Although  I  shall  mention  only  a  few 
individual  cases,  my  reason  for  mentioning  them  is  that  they  are  not  sporadic,  but 
very  laigely  typical.  In  Spain  during  the  last  two  years  of  the  last  century  a  young 
student  received  the  degree  of  licenciado  en  filosofla  y  letras  at  the  Universidad 
Central.  During  his  entire  imiversity  program  he  never  had  a  course  in  natural 
science.  By  private  study  he  won  as  early  as  1902  the  position  of  assistant  curator 
of  the  National  Museum  of  Natural  History  at  Madrid.  Before  1910  Alfonso  XIII 
had  created  him  a  knight  for  his  services  to  science,  and  to-day  he  is  recognized  as 
Spain's  leading  authority  on  mammals.  He  still  keeps  up  his  hiunanistic  interests, 
reads,  writes,  and  speaks  English  and  French,  and  reads  easily  Greek,  Latin,  and 
German.  He  is  also  an  artist  of  no  mean  ability,  as  is  shown  by  the  beautiful  colored 
sketches  which  he  paints  as  illustrations  for  his  scientific  books. 

On  the  steamer  going  to  Rio  in  1914  I  met  a  young  Brazilian,  17  years  of  age,  who 
had  still  one  year  to  do  of  a  preparatory  course  in  electrical  engineering  in  a  school 
near  Philadelphia.  He  entertained  a  party  of  us  one  evening  for  more  than  three 
hours  with  information  about  Brazilian  and  Portuguese  writers  and  with  long  quota- 
tions, beautifully  recited,  from  their  works.  On  the  same  steamer  there  was  a  young 
lieutenant  of  the  Peruvian  army,  who  a  night  or  two  later  duplicated,  for  Peruvian 
writers,  the  performance  of  the  young  Brazilian.  Among  the  Latin  American  stu- 
dents at  our  own  universities  we  find  many  students  of  engineering  or  agriculture  who 
can  be  called  upon  at  any  time  to  make  a  recitation  of  prose  or  verse  in  a  social  gath- 
ering. In  all  the  capitals  we  visited  in  South  America  we  were  received  by  delega- 
tions of  doctors,  lawyers,  and  scientists,  many  of  whom  spoke  English  and  French 
beautifully.  I  very  much  fear  that  from  similar  faculties  lunong  us  we  should  be 
unable  to  show  an  equal  proportion  equally  able  to  speak  French  and  German,  which 
are  the  languages  that  have  hitherto  been  most  studied  among  us.  This  ability  on 
the  part  of  these  doctors,  lawyers,  and  scientists  shows  what  must  have  been  some 
of  their  nonprofessional  activities  as  students. 

Although  I  am  convinced  that  very  few  even  of  the  exceptional  American  students 
of  things  nonliterary  could  match  the  performances  of  the  aforesaid  Spaniard,  Brazil- 
ian, Peruvian,  and  other  Latin  Americans,  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  no  such 
literary  interest  exists  among  our  nonliterary  students.    Quite  the  contrary.    Things 
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•re  improving  slowly  in  this  respect,  and  one  of  the  most  influential  agencies  is  to  be 
fonnd  in  our  foreign-language  clubs.  These  clubs  (French,  German,  Spanish,  etc.) 
usually  meet  fortnightly  throughout  the  academic  year.  The  membership  is  com- 
posed of  men  and  women  students  of  two  kinds — those  who  are  specialising  in  the 
language  indicated  by  the  club's  name;  and  those  who  are  specializing  in  other 
things,  but  wish  to  continue  their  interest  in  a  language  that  they  have  previously 
studied.  The  meetings  consist  of  recitations,  short  talks,  and  games  all  in  the  language 
concerned,  together  with  music  typical  of  the  country.  At  the  close  of  the  program 
there  is  usually  a  half  hour  or  more  of  informal  chatting,  in  the  language  of  the  club. 
The  club's  work  for  the  year  centers  usually  in  a  dramatic  evening  at  which  some 
standard  play  (French,  German,  or  Spanish,  as  the  case  may  be)  will  be  performed  by 
the  members  of  the  club,  who  must  naturally  have  given  a  deal  of  study  to  the  piece. 

Although  it  is  entirely  devoid  of  the  linguistic  interest  that  is  at  the  bottom  of  our 
language  clubs,  the  Russian  Students'  Club  at  Paris  comes  the  nearest  (in  my  experi- 
ence) to  paralleling  the  activities  of  our  language  clubs.  There,  although,  of  course, 
on  a  much  larger  scale,  we  find  the  same  free,  mutually  respectful,  social  intercourse 
between  the  sexes,  the  same  international  membership  (for  the  club  might  better 
have  been  called  the  Slavic  Students'  Club),  with  the  resultant  cosmopolitan  atmo- 
sphere, and  the  same  literary,  dramatic,  and  musical  interests  both  for  the  ordinary 
meetings  and  for  the  big  functions. 

There  remains  one  other  interest  that  ought  to  be  mentioned  even  in  so  brief  a 
sketch  as  this,  for  it  is  indeed  one  of  the  most  important:  I  mean  the  religious  interest 
that  is  to  be  foimd  among  our  students.  It  is  just  as  unofficial  and  just  as  voluntary 
as  any  of  the  other  interests  we  have  been  discussing,  and  lies  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  students.  It  is  absolutely  unrelated  to  any  political  party  or  interest,  and 
frequently  has  no  direct  connection  in  an  official  way  with  any  ecclesiastical  magnate. 
It  springs  from  the  individual  student's  desire  to  know  more  about  God,  about  his 
relations  to  God  and  about  his  relations  to  his  fellowman  as  those  relations  are  con- 
trolled and  shaped  by  his  beliefs  concerning  God  and  concerning  his  own  relations 
to  God.  This  interest  manifests  itself  in  a  variety  of  ways,  of  which  only  a  few  need 
be  mentioned.  The  religious  element  in  the  work  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  is  due  to  this  interest  on  the  part  of  the  students.  But  as  the  general  work 
of  the  Yoimg  Men's  Christian  Association  is  known  and  approved  in  Europe  and  in 
Latin  America  (Argentina,  Chile,  Uruguay,  and  I  know  not  what  others,  having  sent 
official  delegates  to  the  annual  camp  at  Piriapolis),  we  need  not  discuss  this  particular 
manifestation  of  the  students'  religious  interests,  except  to  say  that  for  the  women 
students  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  forms  an  exact  counterpart  to  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  Another  manifestation  of  religious  interest  is 
found  in  the  attitude  of  men  or  women  who  feel  a  personal  responsibility  that  fdrces 
them  so  to  conduct  their  own  lives  that  they  may  be  able  to  influence  other,  and 
especially  younger,  students  in  a  way  that  will  help  them  not  to  waste  their  time  and 
their  opportunities  in  careless,  idle,  or  riotous  living.  And  there  is  finally  the  volun- 
tary f(vmation  of  two  kinds  of  Bible  classes:  First,  Bible-teacher  training  classes, 
under  competent  leaders,  for  students  who  themselves  wish  to  become  Bible  teachers; 
and  second,  classes  for  Bible  study,  under  the  leadership  of  some  more  advanced 
student  or  of  some  beloved  and  revered  professor  whom  the  students  ask  to  assume 
such  leadership  in  addition  to,  and  outside  of,  his  academic  duties. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  extra  ciirricular  interests  of  the  university  student  in 
the  United  States  are  distinctly  varied,  and  that,  embracing  as  they  do  ^e  physical, 
mentid,  moral,  social,  and  religious  sides  of  his  or  her  nature,  they  aid  very  materially 
in  the  production  of  the  well-rounded  man  or  woman  that  makes  a  good  citizen  and 
a  beneficently  influential  member  of  society. 
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;CUlL  DEBERiA  SER  EL  FIN  PRIMARIO  T  CUlL  EL  SECUNDARIO  DE  LAS 
ALTAS  ESCUELAS  DE  INSTRUCaONT  ^HASTA  QUfi  PUNTO  DEBERlAN 
DETERMINARSE  LOS  CURSOS  ESCOLARES  EN  LAS  ALTAS  ESCUELAS, 
POR  LOS  REQUISITOS  DE  ADMISlON  AL  COLEGIO;  T  HASTA  QUfi 
PUNTO  POR  LAS  EXIGENCIAS  DE  LA  VIDA  INDUSTRIAL  Y  CIVILT 

Por  ANDRfiS  M.  ZtfJiGA, 
Dvrectar  del  InstitiUo  Nacional  de  OccidenU,  Nicaragua, 

No  hay  pueblo  sobre  la  faz  de  la  tierra  que,  teniendo  condencia  de  si  miBmo,  de  su 
papel  en  el  concierto  humano,  del  poder  que  so  ll^^a  a  alcanzar  en  f  uerza  de  la  evolu- 
ci6n  80ciol6gica,  del  sobeiano  progreso  histKSrico,  mediante  el  cerebro  que  ilumina 
gloriosos  derroteroB,  y  la  mano  que  exprime,  firme  y  jocunda,  en  las  argentinas  dnforas 
de  la  civilizaci6n,  los  racimos  sazonados  y  jugosos  de  las  prdcticas  conquiBtas  del 
trabajo;  no  hay  pueblo,  decimos,  que,  en  esas  normales  condiciones,  no  se  interese 
seriamente,  no  se  preocupe  de  veras,  en  resolver  en  su  propio  suelo,  y  de  la  manera 
m^  prictica  y  posible,  los  graves  y  trascendentales  problemas  de  la  ensefianza,  en  sus 
diversos  grades,  en  sus  distintas  fases. 

Y  columna  cardinal  en  ese  conjunto  arquitect6nico  de  la  cultura  nacional,  del 
progreso  humane,  es,  sin  duda,  la  ensefianza  secundaria  o  alta  escuela  de  instrucci6n, 
que  propendiendo  desde  su  constituci6n  efectiva  en  los  tiempos  modernos,  en  todas 
las  latitudes,  a  un  centre  comtin,  llnico,  de  atracci6n  filoe6fica,  de  gravitacidn  peda- 
g6gica,  de  reglamentaci6n  educativa  y  prictica,  no  ha  sido  sin  embargo  uniformemente 
comprendida,  ni  categ(3ricamente  deslindada,  ni  definitivamente  orientada. 

En  Francia  se  ha  luchado  a  porfia  por  organizar  sistemdticamente  esa  ensefianza; 
han  lidiado  con  ardor  la  escuela  cldsica  con  su  dureo  bagaje  de  lenguas  y  literaturas 
antiguas,  y  la  escuela  modema,  utilitaria,  que  aspira  a  basarse  en  las  lenguas  vivas 
y  las  ciencias  experimentales. 

Inglaterra  ha  tratado  de  reformarse  en  sentido  inverse  del  procedimiento  franc^, 
pues  como  lo  expone  Becerro  de  Bengoa  en  su  ^'Ensefianza  en  el  Siglo  XX,''  mientras 
Edmond  Desmoulins  se  empefia  en  implantar  en  toda  su  amplitud  el  ''sport"  de  la 
educaddn  inglesa  en  Francia,  Inglaterra  reflexiona,  y  m^  que  satisfecha  de  la  lozania 
de  su  juventud  que  trabaja  mucho  con  el  cuerpo  y  poco  con  el  alma,  quicre  ensanchar, 
a  estilo  franco,  la  cultura  superior,  espiritual,  en  sub  colegios. 

Alemania,  sin  menguar  sus  ponderadas  exigencias,  ha  modificado  notablemente, 
en  los  tiltimos  tiempos,  y  a  iniciativa  de  su  mismo  Emperador,  los  planes  y  reglamentos 
de  sus  gimnasios  y  liceos,  para  librarse  del  proletariado  de  bachilleres,  pues  sus  esta- 
blecimientos  han  producido  un  exceso  de  eruditos,  mucho  mayor  que  el  que  puede 
soportar  la  naci6n,  al  extreme  de  que  Hermann  Lietz  pide  a  gritos  la  reforma  con- 
flistente  en  sustituir  la  instrucci6n  que  86I0  educa  el  espiritu,  por  la  educaci6n  que 
realiza  el  desenvolvimiento  arm6nico  de  todas  las  faculades  del  individuo;  la  ense- 
fianza te6rica,  puramento  intelectual,  por  la  amplia  y  s61ida  educaci6n  comprensiva 
de  la  cabeza,  la  mano  y  el  coraz6n,  esto  es,  la  inteligencia,  la  voluntad  y  el  sentimiento 
(head,  hand,  and  heart). 

En  los  Estados  Unidos  de  Norte  America  ha  habido  un  movimiento  acelerado  y 
poderoBO  tambi^n  para  mejorar  las  disciplimas,  las  tendencias  y  la  finalidad  de  las  altas 
escuelas  de  instrucci6n,  ensanch^ndolas  y  reformdndolas,  yK  con  la  serie  progreaiva 
de  "freshmen"  a  "seniors,"  de  su  famosa  Universidad  de  Harvard,  ya  con  mil  diversaa 
formas  y  graduaciones  de  cardcter  cldsico  y  tradicional,  0  ya  mixto  0  modemo,  pero 
siempre  muy  prictico,  muy  sugestivo  y  muy  humane. 

En  la  America  Latina  se  ha  trabajado  fuertemente,  extraordinariamente,  en  medio 
de  cataclismos  polfticos,  por  asimilar,  por  criatalizar  la  ensefianza  superior  en  forma 
adecuada,  estable  y  provechosa,  en  t^rminos  que  correspondan  al  progreso  universal 
y  a  las  condiciones  peculiares  de  cada  pals,  de  cada  localidad.    Chile  y  la  Argentina 
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Bon  do6  grandes  laboratorioe  de  cultura  a  eete  respecto,  dos  emporios  opulentos  de 
riquezas  escolares,  dos  agentee  x>ot6ntl8imos  de  transfonnaci^n  pedag<3gica,  por  su 
ben^fico  cosmopolitismo  en  eetas  latdtudes  latinas. 

^Y  cu&l  ha  de  ser  el  fin  primario  y  cudl  el  secundario  de  eetas  altas  escuelas  de 
instruccidn,  que  tanto  preocupa  a  todos  loe  puebloq,  giandes  y  pequefios,  y  a  todoe  los 
liombree  que  saben  aquilatar  los  beneficios  de  la  cultura? 

Sea  cual  fuere  el  campo  ideol6gico  en  que  vivamos  y  el  punto  de  vista  que  adopte- 
mos  para  determinar  nuestros  conceptoe  pedag^gicos  sobre  los  problemas  palpitantes 
de  la  ensefianza  ptiblica,  ^sta  no  podr&  perseguir  otro  fin  racional,  dentro  de  los 
humanos  llmites,  que  preparamos  convenientemente,  como  lo  exige  Spencer,  para 
la  vida  completa;  que  dar  al  cu^po  y  al  alma,  como  lo  expresa  po^ticamente  el 
divino  Plat6n,  toda  la  belleza  y  toda  la  perfecci6n  posible;  que  disponemos  y  acon- 
didonamos  aabiamente,  como  pretende  Mme.  Necker  de  Saussure,  para  cumplir 
debidamente  nuestro  destino  en  la  vida. 

Pero  como  la  ensefianza  comprende  las  funciones  muy  diversas  y  comj^ejas  de 
instruir  y  educar,  transformar  y  enaltecer,  nos  detendremos,  antes  de  entrar  en  el 
asunto  primordial  de  estas  Uneas,  en  consideraciones  muy  pertinentes  al  tema  pro- 
puesto. 

La  obra  de  la  ensefianza,  la  esfera  simb61ica  de  la  cultura  humana,  gira  al  derredor 
de  un  solo  eje,  el  espiritu,  en  sus  diversas  etapas,  preeentando  dos  polos  opuestos, 
pero  complementarios,la  educaci6n  y  la  instrucci6n,  y  un  solo  centre  de  convergencia, 
centro  psicol^gico,  centre  humane,  el  ideal  sublime  del  perfeccionamiento  en  todo 
<vden,  flsico,  intelectual  y  moral,  religiose  y  social. 

Instruir,  literalmente  hablando,  es  la  simple  operaci6n  de  comunicar  a  otro,  de 
trasladarle  nuestros  conocimientos;  es  acci6n  encaminada  a  la  inteligencia,  frecuente- 
mente  a  la  memoria,  y  no  a  la  memoria  asociativa,  reflexiva,  racional,  sine  a  la  memoria 
medmica,  sensible  y  fonogrdfica. 

InslTuir  de  esa  suerte,  no  es  vigorizar,  desarrollar,  elevar,  crear;  instruir  asf  es 
acimiular,  decorar,  amueblar,  segtin  la  frase  gr&fica  de  Montaigne. 

La  instniccidUy  meramente  instructiva,  no  forma  hombres  de  trabajo,  seres  de 
vida  propia,  ni  ciudadanos  de  acci6n,  sino  te6ricoB  engorrosos  e  intitiles,  enciclopedistas 
est^les  para  la  bienandanza  nacional:  vitx  non  tcholss  discitur. 

La  educacidn  abarca,  por  el  contrario,  un  conjunto  de  operaciones  ann6nicas  muy 
diversas,  pedag6gicas  y  metodoldgicas,  referentes  a  la  totalidad  del  ser  humane,  sin 
exclusiones  funestas,  sin  esas  desviaciones  absurdas  que  desvirtdan  por  complete  la 
eficacia  de  las  mejores  legislaciones,  la  excelencia  de  las  m^  acertadas  disciplinas 
escolares,  y  que  restringen  o  destruyen  los  copiosos  frutos  de  labores  seculares  en  que 
se  han  empefiado  fuerzas  y  recursos  muy  valiosos. 

Educar  es  vigorizar,  desarrollar,  perfeccionar,  por  cuantos  medios  est^n  a  nuestro 
alcance,  al  individuo,  a  la  familia,  a  la  sociedad;  es  convertir  al  hombre,  como  dice 
Mill,  en  instrumento  de  dicha  para  si  mismo  y  para  los  dem^;  es  dignificarlo,  como 
quiere  Mari6n;  divinizarlo,  como  pretende  el  ilustre  Seiler. 

La  instrucci6n  es,  pues,  exclusivamente  intelectual,  no  va  m^  alU;  y  la  educacidn 
es  a  la  vez  flsica,  moral  e  intelectual,  y  en  tal  menera  y  tan  completamente,  que  cada 
una  de  esas  partes  reviste  simult&nea  y  sucesivamente  el  triple  cardcter  fisico,  moral 
e  intelectual. 

En  la  educaci6n  flsica,  por  ejemplo,  tenemos:  primero,  el  conjunto  de  elementos  y 
ejercicios  que  nos  proporcionan  la  salud:  flsica  de  la  flsica;  segundo,  la  virtud  de 
moderamos  en  la  8atisfacci6n  de  nuestras  necesidades  de  orden  inferior:  moral  de  la 
flsica;  y  tercero,  el  perfecccionamiento  de  los  sentidos:  intelectual  de  la  flsica. 

Y  asl  anal6gicamente,  respecto  de  las  otras  partes,  moral  e  intelectual. 

Se  puede  sostener,  pues,  que,  siguiendo  m^todos  y  procedimientos  extraviados  o 
incompletes,  parciales,  hay  educacidn  sin  instrucci6n  y  viceversa. 
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Quien  por  una  eerie  de  ejercicios  penonalee,  reflexivoe,  sin  acumnlaci6n  de  ele- 
mentos  cientfficos,  llega  a  ponerae  en  condicionee  de  reeolver  directa  e  instintivamente, 
con  rapidez  y  acierto,  loe  problemas  UBuales  y  aun  ccnnplicadoe  del  c&lculo  mercantil, 
serd  una  persona  educada  a  ese  respecto;  mas  si  su  cabeza  s61o  retiene  con  fidelidad 
las  expresionee  matem&ticas,  las  fdrmulas  necesarias  para  reeolver  con  destreza  esos 
mismos  cases,  sin  conciencia,  sin  completa  seguridad  de  lo  que  hace,  habr&  entonces 
mera  instrucci6n. 

Pero,  con  todo,  la  educaci6n  y  la  inslruccidn,  para  que  la  obra  de  la  cultora  sea 
eficaz  y  verdadera,  se  ban  de  complementar  y  completar  recfprocamente,  y  esto  se 
alcanzard  cuando  la  instnicci6n  sea  eminentemente  educativa,  y  la  educaci6n  intensa- 
mente  instructiva;  cuando  la  instruccidn,  lejoe  de  separarse  de  la  educaci6n,  de 
omitirla  o  repelerla,  se  constituya  fielmente  en  su  ddcil  instrumento  de  progreso; 
cuando  la  instruccidn  brinde  y  proporcione  a  la  educacidn  sus  valiosos  materiales  de 
cultura;  cuando  se  convierta,  por  maravilloea  correspondencia,  en  su  objeto  propio, 
en  su  fin  inmediato,  en'su  medio  adecuado:  en  su  objeto,  mejorando  y  perfeccicmando 
al  hombre  mediante  el  dominio  de  lose  onocimientos  pr&cticos;  en  su  fin,  por  la  asimi- 
laci6n  de  la  alta  ciencia,  de  la  verdadera  sabiduria;  y  en  su  medio,  proporcionando  el 
tesoro  de  sus  cuantiosos  elementos  para  la  gimnasia  de  todas  las  fuerzas,  facultades 
y  aptitudes  humanas. 

Y  por  este  car&cter  diverso  y  conveigente,  de  esas  giandes  opoiuiiones  de  la  ense- 
fianza,  se  definen  tambi^n,  se  determinan,  la  lineas  caracterfsticas  de  la  organisacidn 
escolar,  las  direcciones  cldsicas  de  los  estudios,  la  naturaleza  de  los  ejercicioe  y  la 
indole  de  los  elementos  materiales  que  deber&n  onplearse,  segdn  los  cases  y  proble- 
mas; 66to  es,  los  sistemas,  los  m^todos,  los  procedimientos  y  los  medios  auxiliares. 

En  t^rminos  m^  precisos,  podemos  dedr  que  en  la  obra  de  la  ensefianwi  campean 
estos  elementos  capitales,  correepondientes  a  la  educaci6n  y  a  la  instrucci6i:  el 
hombre  que  reduce  todos  los  conocimientos  a  un  todo,  a  una  unidad  central,  la  mente; 
y  la  gran  jerarquia  de  las  ciencias,  la  naturaleza,  lo  objetivo,  que  careceria  de  todo 
valor  cientifico  y  pedag6gico,  si  no  estuviera  tambi^n  reducido,  por  admirable  con- 
vergencia,  a  la  misma  imidad  central  a  la  misma  mente  humana. 

Por  eso  diremos  con  James  Pyle  Wickersham,  que  el  complicadfsimo  problema  de 
la  ensefianza  debe  considerarse  deede  dos  puntos  de  vista;  la  natundeia  del  hombre, 
y  loe  medios  de  instruirle  confonne  a  las  leyes  de  su  miSma  naturaleza;  y  la  naturaleza 
de  los  diversos  ramos  de  conocimientos  y  loe  medios  de  ensefianza  en  relacidn  con 
las  leyes  de  dicha  naturaleza. 

EI  que  ensefia  bien,  educa,  y  por  fuerza  ^iplear&  m^todoe  adecuados,  prActiooSy 
efectivos:  la  induccidn  analftica,  la  intuicidn  pedagdgica,  la  may6utica  socr&tica,  la 
euristica  prodigiosa. 

El  que  educa  mal,  tampoco  ensefiahi  nada,  obligado  a  divagar  por  eriales  muy 
apartados  de  los  feiaces  campos  de  la  verdadera  cultura  pedag^ca,  y  apelar&y  para 
fingir  progresos,  para  aparentar  conquistas  que  tanto  engafian  a  los  incautos,  al  trabajo 
absurdo  de  las  Danaides,  a  pretender  Uenar  el  tonel  sin  fondo  de  la  memoria,  traae- 
gando,  vertiendo,  hacinando,  por  deducciones  sistemiticas,  sintesis  mec&oicas  y  de- 
testables  psitacismos,  que  momifican  al  nifio  y  convierten  los  sagrados  templos  del 
saber  en  el  suplicio  de  Arist6£anes,  en  el  Matadero  de  Almas  de  Ellen  Key.  "En  la 
letra  est&  la  inmovilidad  y  la  muerte;  en  el  espiritu,  la  modificaci6n  continua  y  la 
vida." 

Bien  dedindadas  esas  funciones  eeenciales  y  complejas  de  la  ensefianza,  icaU 
deberfa  ser  el  fin  primario  y  cu^  el  secundario  de  las  altae  eecuelas  de  instrucddn 
(hi^  schools,  secondary  schools)? 

Acomod&ndonos  a  lo  m^  pr&ctico  y  general,  consideremos  las  cuatro  etapas  prin- 
cipales  de  la  vida  humana:  el  nifio,  el  adolescente,  el  joven  y  el  hombie. 

Recordemos  la  adaptaci6n  y  la  reciprocidad  maravilloea  que  existe  entre  la 
educaci6n  y  la  instruccidn,  entre  el  espiritu  y  la  materia,  entre  la  mente  y  las  cosas 
que  nos  rodean,  la  vida  pr&ctica. 
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£1  buen  maeetro  acerca  esos  t^iminos,  combina,  idontifica  eeot  extremos;  una 
ensellanza  deeorientada  tiendo  inoonacientemente  a  aepararlos  mis  y  mis;  lo6  hace 
aiitag6nico0,  los  vuelve  incompatibles. 

Pues  bien,  y  siguiendo  la  dntesis  analftica  de  Baldwin,  pam  el  nifio,  que  ee  todo 
actividad,  y  que  requiere  ponene  en  contacto  con  el  mundo  objetivo,  eetii  la  vida 
real,  la  vida  infantil,  el  ''Idndeigarten,"  la  eecuela  elemental;  para  el  adolescente, 
que  neceeita  ciencia  inmediatamente  derivada  de  lo  objetivo,  e8t4  la  eecuela  pri- 
maria,  propiamente  dicha;  para  el  joven  &vido  de  razones,  de  aniluis,  de  filoaofia, 
eetd  el  colegio,  el  "secondary  school;"  y  para  el  hombre,  que  se  lansa  a  la  conquista 
de  las  altas  demostraciones  en  el  inmanso  circulo  de  la  ciencia,  que  busca  el  secreto 
de  dominar  las  coeas  y  de  domiDarse  a  sf  mismo,  que  neoesita  acci6n  i»opia  y  el  coio- 
namiento  de  una  profesidn  prictica,  esti  la  Univeraidad,  las  escuelas  espedales,  el 
gran  escenario  del  mundo. 

A  todoe  estos  grades  o  asonas  de  ensefianza,  corresponde,  como  fin  general,  tanto  la 
educacidn  oomo  la  instniccidn;  pero  con  intensidad  redprocamento  inversa:  se  em- 
pieza  con  el  maximum  de  educaci6n  y  el  minimum  de  instrucci6n,  para  finalizar 
inversamente  en  los  lindes  m^  apartados  de  la  vida  escolar,  cuando  el  hombre  digno 
ya  y  ennoblecido  "trabaja  en  pro  de  la  humanidad,  por  haoerla  m^  sabia,  mejor  y 
nUwieliz.'* 

Estableceremos,  pues,  en  conclusi6n,  que  el  fin  primario  de  las  altas  escuelas  de 
instruccidn  tendri  que  ser  la  educaci6n,  ampliamente  considerada,  y  el  fin  secundario, 
ia  instzuccidn  pedag6gicamente  definida:  tal  es  en  suma  el  car&cter  que  debe  revestir 
esta  ensefianasa. 

La  educacidn,  que  en  vuelve,  que  implica  la  in8trucci6n,  serd  siempre  el  fin  pri- 
mario de  todo  grade  de  ensefianza,  y  la  instrucci6n  que  no  seri  positiva  si  no  se  su- 
pedita  a  la  educaci6n,  a  la  evoluci6n  i)sicofisica  del  hombre,  tendri  que  ocupar  el 
segundo  lugar,  es  decir,  habri  de  subordinarse,  de  incorporazie  a  la  primera  para 
lesuigir  al  cabo,  como  de  prodigioso  laboratorio,  potente  y  luminoea. 

La  instruccidn  presupone  la  educacidn  como  el  drbol  fructifero  el  suelo  fecundo, 
como  la  sangre-vivificante  el  coraz6n  que  impulsa  y  que  regula. 

"Cuando  se  ha  establecido  "  dice  Baldwin,  "el  predominio  de  la  raz6n,  el  entendi- 
miento  lucha  por  conocer  las  causss  y  ef ectos,  los  medios  y  fines,  los  principles  y 
sifltemas.  £n  el  colegio  todos  los  asuntos  se  establecen  desde  el  punto  de  vista  filos6- 
fico,  y  entonces  es  cuando  se  alcanza  la  mayor  cultura  general/' 

La  mayor  suma  de  cultura  educativa,  lo  repetimos,  supone  el  mfaimum  de  acumu- 
laci6n  instructiva;  porque  el  que  comprende,  y  asimila,  y  domina,  se  siente  robusto 
y  fuerte,  hdbil  y  en6igico,  sin  confaaiones,  sin  pesadumbres,  sin  los  odiosos  fardos  tan 
donosamente  ridiculizados  por  Julio  Slmdn. 

La  educaci^  bien  entendida  es  el  objeto  primaiio,  fundamental,  de  toda  enseftanza; 
y  la  instniccidn,  cemo  generalmente  se  practica,  oL  no  hay  recursos  para  sustituirla 
ventajosamente,  deberia,  por  lo  menos,  ocupar  lugar  muy  secundario  en  el  programa 
de  la  cultura  nacional. 

Entie  noeotros  es  de  urgente  neceddad  revestir  la  segunda  ensefianza,  en  la  que 
se  ha  laborado  bastante,  de  dertos  caracteres  especiales,  peculiares,  nacionales, 
adaptarla  a  las  exigencias  de  la  6poca,  del  pais,  del  ciudadano;  a  los  progresos  de  la 
ciencia  en  general,  y  a  las  necesidades  locales;  a  nuestro  estado  industrial,  agrficola, 
cometeial,  etc. 

Nuestroe  planes  de  estudios  deberim  tener  como  fin  primario  el  desenvolvimieBto 
anndnico  de  todaa  las  potencias  y  aptitudes  del  individuo,  en  el  grado  de  intensidad 
eonespcmdiente  a  cada  seccidn,  y  al  propio  tiempo,  como  fin  secundario,  derivado, 
el  habilitar  al  joven,  mediante  esa  miama  educaciiSn,  para  los  fines  ulteriores  de  la 
vida  pr&ctica,  pues  "la  cultura  completa  es,  incuesti<Hiableme&te,  la  mejor  i»epa- 
raeidn  para  la  vida  pr&ctica,  para  la  lucha  por  la  existencia;  y,  recfprocamente,  loa 
conodmientoe  m^  importantes  y  valiosos  para  la  vida  pr^tica,  resultan  siempre  los 
s^jores  elementoe  para  la  cultura." 
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Juan  Jacobo  Rousseau,  con  "su  hombre  en  si/'  en  su  famoso  "Emilio/'  con  su 
cUsico  diacfpulo,  que  debe  ser  el  hombre  perfecto,  el  hombre  de  la  naturaleza,  impor- 
t&ndole  poco  todo  lo  dem^  y  Julio  Lemattre,  que  quiere  s61amente,  exclusivamente, 
formar  el  hombre  de  un  pa^  determinado,  de  una  religl6n,  de  ima  profesidn;  eetos 
grandes  fil6eofoe  se  han  colocado  en  extremos  opuestos,  son  dos  antipodas  en  la  esfera 
de  la  cultura  humana,  dos  utopistas  encerrados  en  las  torres  de  bus  quim^ricas  para- 
dojas,  como  observa  Compayr^;  y  la  verdad,  lo  prictico,  lo  humano,  b61o  se  encontrari 
en  la  conciliaddn  de  esos  extremos;  en  la  coalici6n  de  esas  fuerzas  opuestas;  en  la 
alianza  de  la  m4s  alta  cultura  con  los  conocimientos  m^  practices,  m^  provechoaos 
para  salir  avante,  victorioso,  en  los  rudos  combates  de  la  vida. 

Ambas  operaciones,  ambas  culturas,  son  solidarias,  integrales:  la  primera  es  la 
condicidn,  la  base,  la  causa  eficiente  y  verdadera  causa  final  de  la  segunda:  fin  pri- 
mario  y  fin  secundario. 

^Hasta  qu^  punto  deber&n  determinane  los  cursos  escolares  en  las  altas  escuelas  de 
instrucci6n,  por  los  requisites  de  admiai6n  al  colegio,  y  hasta  qu6  punto  p<Hr  las  exi- 
gencias  de  la  vida  industrial  y  civil? 

En  el  engranaje  comtin  de  la  ensefianza  ptiblica,  en  todas  partes  est&n  perfecta- 
mente  determinados  los  cursos  escolares  en  consonancia  con  los  requisites  de  admid^n 
estlpulados;  pero  trat^dose  de  fijar  a  priori,  de  investigar  la  determinaci6n  de  cursos 
y  requisites  de  admifii6n  en  los  coleglos,  haremoe  algunas  observaciones. 

Hay  que  tener  en  cuenta,  para  la  solucidn  de  este  problema,  tres  factoree  princi- 
pales— los  llamados  criterios  de  claslficacidn:  edad,  disposicidn  y  conocimientos  del 
alumno;  la  naturaleza  y  valor  relatlvo,  pedag^co,  de  los  distintos  ramos  del  saber 
humano,  y  las  condiclones  peculiares  del  pais  en  que  se  vive  y  se  legisla,  relativamente 
a  las  exigencias  de  la  vida  industrial  y  civil. 

Por  punto  general,  los  alumnos  de  m^  edad,  como  enseflan  los  buenos  pedagogos, 
figurar&n  en  clases  o  grades  superiores;  pero  ante  todo  debe  guiar  el  promedio,  hibil- 
mente  obtenido  del  desarrollo  fisico,  moral  e  intelectual  del  educando;  los  sanos  y 
robustos  ir&n  antes  que  los  endebles  y  enfermizos;  los  diligentes  y  despiertos  antes 
que  lo  reacioB  y  tardios;  los  que  se  instruyen  y  aprovechan  antes  que  los  atrasados  e 
ignorantes. 

'^Loe  exdmenes  orales  y  por  eecrito,  manifiestan  algunas  condiciones;  pero  el  no 
hacer  caao  de  la  edad  y  disposicionee  que  tenga  el  nifio,  es  no  alcanzar  la  verdadera 
soluci6n  del  problema.*' 

Estos  criterios  y  orientaciones  para  una  acertada  clasificacidn  escolar,  tendrin 
perfecta  aplicaci6n  a  las  altas  escuelas  de  instrucci6n,  el  dia  no  lejano  en  que,  con- 
vencidos  los  pueblos  y  los  gobiemos  de  que  la  segunda  ensefianza  no  debe  constituir 
solamente  una  eecala  o  preparaci6n  para  los  estudios  facultativos,  sino  tambi^  com- 
plemento  indispensable  de  la  ensefianza  primaria,  se  imparta  esa  ensefianza  secundaria, 
amplla  y  gratuitamente,  modificando  profundamente  su  plan,  sus  programas  y  ten- 
dencias,  al  mayor  ntimero  posible  de  individuos,  a  fin  de  formar  buenos  ciudadanos, 
cultos  e  instruidos,  de  criterio  sano  y  mlras  elevadas. 

La  ciencia  y  la  experienda  demuestran  que  s6lo  se  alcanzarA  la  perfecta  cultura 
del  hombre  con  la  aplicaci6n,  al  conjunto  integral  de  sus  facultades,  y  en  un  alto 
sentido  pedag^co,  de  la  suma  de  todos  los  conocimientos,  ya  sea  por  procedimientoe 
estdticos  o  dinionicos,  por  la  eetatil^a  de  Laffore  o  la  cltolegia  de  Dupont. 

Esto  constituye  el  aistema  int^ral,  la  ensefianza  ciclica;  esa  como  bola  de  nieve  de 
Pestalozzi,  imperceptible  al  prlncipio,  que  aumenta  sin  cesar,  y  acaba  por  adquirir 
volumen  considerable;  esa  antorcha  de  Comenio,  que  ha  de  ilunxinar  los  distintoa 
grades  de  la  ensefianza  y  los  horizontee  todos  de  la  vida;  eee  circulo  intensivo  de  Alc4n^ 
tara,  que  se  ensancha  gradualmente,  desde  la  escuela  de  pdrvulos  hasta  la  universidad. 

Como  tenemos  la  convicci6n,  ya  expreeada,  de  que,  si  no  totalmente,  pcv  impoaibili* 
dad  material,  al  menos  en  escala  relativa,  hasta  donde  lo  permitan  los  recursos  y  el 
patiiotismo  de  cada  pais,  deber&  impartirse  la  ensefianza  secundaria  ref ormada,  entze 
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la  juventud  que  vive  bajo  regfmeneB  de  verdadera  y  bien  entendida  igualdad 
republicana,  hay  que  fijar  mucho  la  atenci6n  al  oiganizar  y  reglamentar  un  colegio, 
una  alta  eecuela  de  instrucci6n,  en  las  condiclones  de  vida  civil  e  industrial,  para 
adaptar  a  las  ciicunstancias  resultantes,  planes  y  programas,  diBtribuci6n  del  tiempo, 
extensi6n  de  las  materias  y  demds  m^todos  y  procedimientos. 

Asf  la  segunda  enseftanza  serfa  un  verdadero  ideal;  palestra  donde  se  fonnarfan 
ciudadanos  muy  titiles,  y  diestros  agentes  del  progreso  nacional;  pues  como  dice 
Fichte,  no  puede  haber  regeneracidn  nacional  sin  regeneraddn  moral,  ni  ^sta  podiia 
exisdr  sin  educaci6n  en^ica  que  se  ocupe  a  la  vez  de  todo  el  hombre  y  de  todo  el 
pueblo. 

Se  impone,  pues,  la  necesidad  de  reformar  la  segunda  enseflanza  en  el  sentido 
indicado,  o  si  se  prefiere,  de  establecer  eecuelas  complementarias,  o  altas  escuelas 
especialee,  como  ya  existen  bastante  perfeccionadas  en  diversos  paises,  con  toda  la 
intensidad  de  la  s^unda  enseflanza,  pero  de  car&cter  decidldamente  piictico,  des- 
tinadas  exclusivamente  a  completar  la  cultura  indispensable  y  comtin  a  todo  hombre 
civilizado. 

Los  cursoe  se  detenninarfan  entonces,  en  su  mayor  o  menor  extensidn,  por  las 
exigencias  peculiares  de  la  vida  insdustrial  y  civil  de  cada  localidad. 

£1  ndmero  de  afios  eecolares,  el  n(imero  de  cursos,  se  determina  en  raz6n  inversa  del 
monto  del  tiempo  empleado  en  cada  curso,  de  suerte  que  las  ventajas  de  este  sistema, 
el  secrete  del  ^xito,  a  este  respecto,  estribaria,  en  gran  parte,  en  la  puntual  aaistenda  a 
dichos  centros  escolares;  pero  eeta  asistencia  se  verfa  garantizada,  ya  porque  las  horas 
lecti  vas  corresponderian  a  las  horas  libree  de  trabajo  industrial  y  de  las  ocupaciones  de 
la  vida  civil,  ya  por  el  aliciente  poderoso  que  nos  arrastra  hacia  las  fuentes  de  donde 
fluyen  las  fuerzas,  de  donde  dimanan  las  virtudes  que  a  la  par  que  nos  perfeccionan  y 
enaltecen,  nos  aaeguran  el  triunfo  en  las  luchas  de  la  vida. 

En  la  legislacidn  escolar  de  Nicaragua  encontramos  un  decreto  que  determina  el 
perf odo  del  curso  escolar,  y  la  ^poca  de  loe  eximenes,  para  los  departamentos  caleta- 
leros,  en  la  ense&anza  primaria,  con  este  predmbulo,  que  parece  inspirado  en  las  disci- 
plinas  pedagdgicas  que  sustentamos: 

Oonsidenmdo:  Que  algunos  padres  de  familia  se  ven  en  la  necesidad  de  trasladarse 
con  sus  hijos  a  las  fincas  de  caf^,  para  la  recoleccidn  de  este  grano,  en  los  meses  de 
didembre  a  febrero,  y  estando  obligados,  por  otra  parte,  a  enviar  a  sus  nifios  a  las 
eecuelas,  con  objeto  de  obviar  esta  dificultad,  etc. 

Estas  tendencias,  que  asoman  ya  por  todas  partes,  con  aplicaci6n  a  todos  los  grades 
de  la  enseflanza,  repetidas,  multiplicadas  y  bien  dirigidas  por  pedagogos,  fil6sofo6  y 
legislad(N^es  de  recto  criterio,  Uegai&n  al  cabo  a  formar  la  gran  corriente  de  la  cultura 
completa,  de  la  verdadera  cultura  humana. 

RBSUMEN. 

No  hay  pueblo  que,  teniendo  conciencia  de  sf  mismo,  no  se  preocupe  por  los  grandee 
problemas  de  la  enseflanza: 

Unidad  y  universalidad  de  la  segunda  enseflanza. 

C6mo  se  lucha  por  la  reforma  de  esta  enseflanza  en  Francia,  Alemania,  Inglaterra,  en 
los  Estados  Unidos  de  la  America  del  Norte  y  en  la  America  Latina. 

Goncepto  pedag6gico  sobre  los  problemas  fundamentales  de  la  enseflanza  ptibKca: 
Spencer,  Platan,  etc. 

Deslindamiento  detallado  de  loe  caracteres  de  la  educaci6n  y  de  la  instrucci6n,  para 
buscar  el  fin  primario  y  el  secundario  de  las  altas  escuelas  de  instrucci6n. 

Puntos  de  vista  de  este  problema:  Wickersham. 

La  instrucci6n  es  a  la  vez  objeto,  fin  y  medio  de  la  educaci6n. 

Las  etapas  de  la  vida,  y  enseflanza  correspondiente:  Baldwin. 

Caracteres  especiales  de  una  enseflanza  nacional. 

Sistemas  opuestos  y  exclusivos  de  Juan  Jacobo  Rousseau  y  Jules  Lemattre. 
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Los  factores  principales  para  la  detenninaci6ii  de  los  ciirsoa  escolares  por  loa  requisitos 
de  admisidn. 
Griterios  y  orientaciones  para  una  acertada  claaificaci6n  eacolar. 
El  aistema  integral  de  la  ensefianza:  Peatalozzi,  Comenio,  Alcdntara. 
Oigaaizaci6n  de  un  col^o  con  referenda  a  la  vida  industrial  y  civil. 
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E.  July:  Nociones  de  pedagogia. 


2DEBERIN  DEFENDER  LAS  UNIVERSIDADES  Y  COLEGIOS  SOSTENIDOS 
POR  FONDOS  POBLICOS,  DE  PODERES  MDEPENDIENTES  O  AUTONO- 
MOS  O  DEBERlN  ESTAR  DIRECTAMENTE  BAJO  EL  DOMINIO  OSN- 
TRAL  Dm.  ESTADOT 

Por  RAFAEL  CAfifEDO  0.. 

Rector  de  la  Universad  de  Cochabarribaj  Bolivia. 

Las  univeraidades  &m  las  corporaciones  establecidas  por  legltima  autoridad  para  la 
ensefianza  pdbUca  y  la  concesi6n  de  diplomas  y  de  titulos  facultativos  0  prolesionalee. 

Los  colegios  son  los  establecimientoscreadoe  por  el  Estadooautorizados  por  launiver- 
sidad,  para  ejerceise  en  ellos  la  ensefianza. 

La  denda,  como  (j6rmula  concreta  de  la  verdad  investigada  por  la  inteUgencia,  no 
puede  ostentar  todo  su  pod^  y  grandeza  sino  t&nicamente  dentro  de  una  atnuSefeia  de 
amplia  libertad,  porque  de  lo  contrario  quedaria  ella  envilecida  por  la  servidumbre. 
El  Estado  neceelta  de  la  dencia  para  cimiplir  con  su  misidn  de  garandzar  la  realiza- 
d6n  del  derecho  en  el  seno  social,  con  la  sola  condiddn  de  dejarla  en  absoluta  libertad 
para  su  ensefianza  y  sin  pretender  monopolizarla. 

La  necesidad  de  la  ensefianza  ee  indlscutible,  porque  constituido  un  estado  social 
cualquiera,  se  impone  la  noci6n  del  deber  y  del  derecho  para  todos  los  asociados,  siendo 
la  luz  de  la  inteligenda,  la  que  endende  la  antorcha  de  la  dencia. 

Si  la  ensefianza  es  una  fund6n  ^eceearia  del  Estado,  en  cambio,  no  debe  negarse  a 
nadie  el  ejercicio  de  esa  funddn  tan  importante,  porque  cuanto  mayor  es  el  nt!imero  de 
las  personas,  que  ensefian,  mayor  tiene  que  ser  el  campo  de  las  verdades  indagadas  y 
de  las  inteligencias  cultivadas. 

Ciiando  el  Estado  ejerce  el  monopolio  de  la  ensefianza,  llega  a  pervertirse  la  noci6n 
de  la  verdad  y  muchos  de  los  que  saben  y  pueden  ensefiar  se  retraen,  llegando  a  entra- 
barse  la  generaUzaddn  de  h/a  nuevas  ideas  brotiCdas  de  la  inteligencia  a  impulses  de  la 
ley  evolutiva  del  progreso. 

Guando,  por  el  contrario,  la  ensefianza  es  libre,  se  exponen  y  discuten  todas  las  doc- 
tiinas,  y  la  inteligencia  humana  nadda  para  investigar  la  verdad,  no  encuentra  obstA- 
culos  para  estudiarla,  conocerla  y  dif  undirla. 
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Siendo  la  iiistrucci6n  una  verdadera  institucidn  social,  m^  bien  que  una  mera 
in8tituci6n  politica:  debe  conBtituirse  en  el  seno  social  una  inBtLtuci6n  especial  y 
aut6noma,  distinta  del  poder  politico  y  del  poder  municipal,  para  organizar  las  imiver^ 
sidades  y  la  ensefianza  que  se  d^  por  el  Estado,  con  fondoe  pdblicos,  o  por  los  paiticu- 
lares,  con  fondos  del  patrimonio  privado. 

Por  consiguiente,  las  universidades  y  los  colegioe  sostenidos  pot  fondos  ptiblicos, 
deben  depender  de  nn  pod^  independiente  y  aut6nomo  de  instrucci^,  creado  por 
el  Legislador,  sin  someterse  directamente  bajo  el  dominio  central  del  Estado. 


iVASTA  QUE  PROPORaON  ES  CONVENIENTE  LA  INSTRUCOON  MIXTA 
EN  LAS  ESCUELAS  ELEMENTALES,  ALTAS  ESCUELAS,  C(»JBGIOS  T 
UNIVERSIDADES? 

Por  FRANCISCO  A.  RlSQUEZ, 

VieeptnidenU  del  Ckmujo  Nacwnal  de  Irutrucd^ny  Venesntela. 

Entendiendo  en  este  caso  por  instruccidn  mixta  la  reumda  de  los  dos  sexos  en  las 
dases  de  un  mismo  establecimiento  docente,  contestamos  la  precedente  pregnnta 
como  sigue. 

£1  problema  de  la  coeducaci6n,  o  sea  la  mezcla  de  los  dos  sexos  en  ios  bancos  de  una 
misma  escuela  u  otro  establecimiento  docente,  ha  side  motivo  de  grandes  discusiones, 
sin  que  hasta  hoy  se  haya  logrado  fljar  el  criterio  para  la  resolucidn  de  tan  importante 
asunto,  desde  el  mtiltiple  punto  de  vista  econ6mico,  moral  y  social. 

Para  todos  es  indudable  que,  salvo  los  cases  de  ensefianzas  que  corresponden  de 
modo  especial  a  la  mujer  o  al  hombre,  no  hay  por  qu^  modificar  los  programas  de  las 
asignatuias  en  raz6n  del  sexo  de  los  alumnoe,  sine  acomodarlos  a  las  exigencias  o 
necesidades  de  la  clase  escolar,  y  que,  por  condguiente,  ni  el  sexo,  ni  aun  la  edad, 
ni  el  n^imero,  pueden  ser  Cactores  del  programa  a  cuyo  desarrollo  en  dltedra  pueden 
asiatir  alumnos  de  todo  sexo. 

Pero  mientras  para  algunos  pedagogos  el  h&bito  de  mantener  mezclados  los  individuos 
de  uno  y  otro  sexo  en  la  camaraderia  de  una  escuela  engendra  el  hdbito  tambidn  de 
una  estima  y  un  retpeto  mutuos,  adiogando  en  g^ermen  la  tendenda  natural  a  buscar 
con  anaia  y  curiosidad  una  compafiia  que  aparece  alejada  o  prohibida,  como  si  fuese 
pecaminosa;  para  otros  la  mezcla  de  los  dos  sexos  en  la  intimidad  de  las  aulas,  es  una 
causa  de  deseos,  un  despertar  de  sentinuentos  y  un  acicate  de  tendendas  que,  no 
s61o  se  oponen  a  la  tranquila  ejecud6n  del  esfuerzo  mental  para  el  estudlo,  sine  que 
dan  fedMdades  para  la  posible  realizaddn  de  aetOB  contraiios  a  las  buenas  costumbres, 
0  a  la  pureza  de  sentimientoe. 

Bb  Venezuela  la  optni^a  general  e»  ofmesta  a  la  ooeducad6n,  o  veunidn  de  los  dos 
sexos  en  unos  mismos  bancos  o  aulas,  tanto  que  condenarla  de  un  modo  absolute  serfa 
expresar  el  parecer  ptibUco.  Debemos,  sin  embargo,  expresar  el  parecer  individual 
de  qui^i  suacribe  e^tas  Ifneas. 

Twiiendo  en  cuenta  laa  ¥6iitajas  aduddas,  al  mismo  tiempo  que  las  acusaciones 
hedias  a  la  meida  de  los  sexos  en  la  Escuela,  y  visto  que  en  estoe  paisee  de  la  zona 
ntertropical,  y  en  estoe  pueblos  de  Sud  AmMca  no  hay  la  costumbre  de  la  coeducacidn, 
hemes  creido  siempre  que  la  reuni6n  de  los  sexos  puede  permitirse  en  las  Escuelas 
iprimarias  hasta  la  edad  de  los  10  o  los  12  alios*  Tal  ha  side  la  opini6n  sostenida  por  el 
Consejo  de  Instraccidn  del  Distrito  Federal,  que  tuve  la  honra  de  presidir,  y  el  punto 
de  partida  de  las  disposidones  hoy  consignadas  en  los  reglamentos. 

Como  nuestras  leyes  fijan  la  edad  de  los  7  aflos  para  entrar  en  la  escuela,  y  cuatro 
grados,  casi  equivalentes  a  4  afios  para  la  instnicddn  primaria  elemental  y  obligatoria, 
resulta  que  los  tres  primeros  grados  de  la  escuela  primaria,  y  para  los  alumnos  pre- 
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cocee,  hasta  el  ciiarto  grado,  pueden  ser  concurridoe  indiferentemente  por  nifioe  y  por 
nifias,  asl  como  el  Magisterio  para  los  tree  primeros  grades,  y  a  veces  hasta  para  el 
cuarto,  puede  ser  servido  y  aun  debe  serlo,  preferentemente  por  mujeres.  El  cuarto 
grade,  la  edad  de  los  10  a  los  12  aiLos  marcarfa  la  Beparaci6n  de  los  alunmes  y  de  los 
maestros,  segtin  su  sexo. 

Queda  dicho  con  lo  anterior  que,  en  concepto  nuestro,  la  escuela  primaria  superior, 
o  sea  los  dos  (iltimos  grades,  deben  presentar  una  completa  8eparaci6n  de  sexos  en 
maestros  y  en  alumnos. 

Al  tratarse  de  la  instruccidn  secundaria,  lo  que  corresponde  a  las  altas  escuelas,  o 
gimnasios,  o  liceos,  o  colegios,  la  separacidn  se  impone,  como  para  los  dos  dltimos 
grades  de  la  primaria.  En  Venezuela  tenemos  colegios  separados  para  varones  y 
para  nifias. 

Al  Uegar  a  los  estudios  superiores  o  universidades,  las  cosas  vuelven  a  cambiar  por 
razones  de  otxo  orden. 

En  Venezuela,  pais  que  tenemos  en  cuenta  para  estas  apreciaciones,  son  muy  raras, 
excepcionales  las  mujeres  que  se  dedican  a  estudios  universitarios,  y  no  s61o  serfa 
exageradamente  costoso  para  nuestro  presupuesto  de  instrucci6n  ptiblica,  sine  ademiis, 
de  una  inutilidad  resaltante,  el  fundar  cdtedras  separadas  para  uno  y  otro  sexo.  En  las 
universidades,  por  tan  to,  en  los  estudios  superiores,  las  clases  mixtas  son  una  neceeidad 
y  debe  permitirse  el  ingreso  de  alumnos  de  ambos  sexos  a  bus  aulas,  como  se  ha  estado 
haciendo  en  Venezuela. 

La  instrucci6n  especial  es  otra  cosa.  Las  especialidades  varlan  con  los  sexos,  y  la 
prictica  de  Venezuela  ensefia  que  se  puede  tener  escuelas  especiales  de  artes,  oficios 
e  industrias  en  establecimientos  separados,  para  mujeres  y  para  hombres.  Esto  no 
impide  que  para  algunas  materias,  como  ocurre  en  la  Academia  de  Bellas  Artes  y  en 
el  Conservatorio,  asistan  a  sus  clases  alumnos  de  ambos  sexos,  lo  cual  es  por  sf  s61o  un 
aigumento  en  favor  de  la  coeducaci6n  tan  combatida  por  esplritus  asustadizos.  En 
tales  cases,  la  asistencia  mixta  es  una  imposicidn  de  la  necesidad. 


LA  COEDUCACION  EN  LA  ESCUELA  NORMAL  DE  SUCRE. 

Por  EMILIO  JACOBS, 
Director  de  la  Escuela  Normal  de  Sucre,  Bolivia. 

En  un  folleto  publicado  en  Bruselas,  en  1918,  y  titulado  ''La  Escuela  Normal  de 
Sucre,'*  M.  G.  Rouma,  fundador  de  dicha  escuela  y  entonces  director  general  de 
ensefianza  en  Bolivia,  hablando  de  la  coeducaci6n  de  los  sexos  en  este  establecimiento, 
decfa  lo  siguiente: 

La  coeducacidn  de  los  sexos  ha  side  instalada  en  la  Escuela  Normal  de  Sucre  desde 
el  principio  de  1910.  Ella  fu6  tolerada  por  el  Gobiemo,  pero  no  reconodda  oficial- 
mente  y  el  director  tom6  solo  la  responsabilidad  de  este  ensayo.  La  poblaci6n  era 
hostil  a  la  tentativa,  pero  el  personal  de  la  escuela  y  cierto  ndmero  de  amigoe  se 
adbirieron  con  entusiasmo  a  la  idea  y  trabajaron  bastante  por  su  buen  resultado. 

Durante  los  primeros  dias,  rein6  en  el  establecimiento,  cierta  incomodidad,  cierto 
malestar,  f^iles  de  comprender:  las  niilas  se  mantenfan  unidas  entre  si,  los  jdvenes 
hacfan  lo  mismo  y  entre  ^stos  se  cambiaban  a  prop68ito  de  las  sefioritas,  chanzas  y 
crfticas  en  cierto  modo  mal6volas.  Este  estado  de  espiritu  se  disip6  pronto  por  la 
intervenci6n  del  director,  que  reunid  a  los  alumnos  y  les  habl6  de  la  coeducaci6n 
que  estd  basada  sobre  la  idea  de  familia.  Les  hizo  ver  cu^to  habfa  ganado  la  escuela 
desde  la  entrada  del  elemento  nuevo,  cuin  completa  eetaba  y  c6mo  era  m^  verdadera 
desde  el  punto  de  vista  humane,  que  quiere  que  los  dos  sexos  vivan  juntos  en  la 
sociedad,  y  lo  animada,  cordial  y  verdaderamente  ftuniliar  que  serla  despu^  la  escuela. 
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MoethS  a  los  j6vene8  cu&l  era  su  deber  de  alta  y  fraternal  solidaridad ;  moBtr6  tambi^n 
que  ellaa  eran  dignas  de  admiraci6D,  de  reepeto  y  de  carifto  por  haber  eido  las  primeras 
que  ee  atrevieron  a  desdeflar  muchoe  prejuicioe  para  entrar  a  la  Escuela  de  loe  j6vene8 
y  buscar  allf  el  saber,  aportando  de  este  modo  su  colaboraci6n  a  la  graft  obra  de  progreso 
que  la  Normal  tenia  que  cumplir. 

El  discurso  tuvo  un  magnffico  resultado;  los  trabajos  en  com  tin,  la  unificaci6n 
gradual  de  las  aspiraciones,  las  fiestas  escolares  se  encargaron  de  lo  demds,  y  al  cabo 
de  algunos  meses  unfa  a  amboe  grupos  la  m^  franca  y  cordial  simpatfa.  Fuera  de  los 
cursoB  de  gimnasia,  de  trabajos  manuales  y  de  economfa  dom^stica,  todoe  los  cursos,  lo 
mismo  que  los  recreos,  son  comunes.  En  los  laboratorios  y  clases  los  alumnos  no  estin 
indicadoe  por  sexoe;  en  general,  eligen  el  sitlo  que  les  conviene  y  se  colocan  al  lado  de 
cualquiera  de  sus  compafieros  o  compafieras. 

Yo  se  ejerce  a  igilancia  inquisitorial  y  la  idea  que  se  trata  de  hacer  penetrar  en  el 
coraz6n  de  cada  alumno,  es  que  se  tiene  confianza  en  61  v  que  la  primera  condici6n 
para  justificar  el  honor  de  pertenecer  a  la  Escuela  Normal  es  la  de  tener  un  profundo 
respeto  de  sf  mismo,  de  su  dignidad  y  de  su  honor;  este  sendmiento  arrastra  natu- 
ralmente  el  respeto  a  los  demas. 

La  coeducacion  funciona  ahora  desde  hace  tres  afios  sin  ninguna  re6tricci6n.  No 
ha  sido  reconocida  oficialmente  sino  en  1912,  habiendo  sido  consideradas  las  norma- 
listas  hasta  entonces  como  simples  '^oyentes.** 

Un  decreto  ministerial,  publicado  en  1911,  les  concedi6  todos  los  derechos  y  ventajas 
de  que  gozan  loe  varonee: 

Los  resultadoe  de  la  coeducacl6n  son  completamente  tikvorables  y  cada  dla  me  rego- 
cijo  de  haberla  introduddo  en  la  Escuela  Normal. 

Respecto  a  la  influencia  ejercida  por  la  coeducaci6n  en  la  escuela,  he  aqui  lo  que 
he  comprobado:  desde  el  punto  de  ^  ista  del  trahajo  intelectual,  el  ejemplo  de  la 
aplicaci6n  sostenida,  manifestada  por  las  nifias,  ha  sido  saludable  para  excitar  el  celo 
de  los  j6venes;  algunos  normalistas,  notoriamente  conoddoe  como  perezoeos  o  negligen- 
tea,  se  han  corregido  por  si  de  estos  defectoe  y  han  ll^;ado  a  ser  excelentes  alumnos  por 
la  sola  presencia  de  las  nifias;  es  insoportable  para  un  adolescente  ser  censiurado  de- 
lante  de  sefioritas  y  este  sentimiento  diestramente  manejado  ha  sido  poderoso  para  dar 
hi^litos  de  orden  y  de  trabajo. 

Desde  el  punto  de  a  ista  social,  he  a  isto  con  placer  extinguirse  poco  a  poco  la  descon- 
fianza,  el  sentimiento  de  fastidio  y  de  timidez  que  marcaron  el  principio  de  las  tentati^  as 
de  fratemizaci6n  de  las  sefioritas  y  de  los  j6  ones.  Se  ha  establecido  una  franca 
cordialidad,  fa  orecida  por  las  preocupaciones  e  intereses  id^nticos  y  por  el  cambio  de 
pequefios  ser  icios. 

En  los  adolescentes  se  desarrolla,  con  la  pubertad,  un  sentimiento  especial  que  hace 
ver  al  otro  sexo  en  el  marco  de  una  especie  de  idesdizaddn  misteriosa,  extrafiamente 
fA  orecida  por  las  lecturas  y  por  el  conjunto  de  las  precauciones  tonaadas  por  las 
madres,  los  ciuas  y  los  educadores  para  aislar  a  los  sexos. 

He  podido  darme  cuenta  de  que  la  educaci6n  en  comtin  ha  comVatido  eficazmente 
y  de  La  manera  mds  natural  este  sentimiento  de  malestar  romintico.  Vi  iendo  en 
com  tin,  los  j6\enes  y  sefioritas  han  aprendido  a  conocerse  y  a  apreciarse  en  su  justo 
\alor. 

Afiadir^  que  la  sola  presencia  de  sefioritas  en  un  establecimiento  normal  ha  hecho 
a  loe  j6  enes  m^  sociahles:  han  perdido  su  -^iolencia,  y  han  ganado  en  cortesfa,  en 
actitudes  y  en  respeto  de  sus  personas. 

Por  su  parte,  las  nifias  ban  obtenido  un  beneficio  notable  de  la  coeducaci6n:  han 
ganado  en  dnimo,  en  independencia  y  han  perdido  su  timidez  y  su  fri  olidad. 

Dos  afios  consagrados  enteramente  a  la  Escuela  >  ormal  de  Sucre,  en  mi  calidad  de 
director  del  establecimiento,  me  autorizan  a  adherirme  completamente  a  las  ideas 
expresadas  por  M.  Rouma.  He  llegado  a  Bolivia,  penetrado  de  la  eficacia  del  sistema 
coeducativo  y  me  he  con  ertido  deSpu^  en  su  partidario  profundamente  con  encido. 

En  el  Primer  Congreso  Intemacional  de  Pedagogfa,  reunido  en  Bruselas  en  1911, 
M.  Bouma  present6  un  informe  sobre  el  ensa^o  de  coeducaci6n  realizado  en  su  escuela. 
Este  informe  fu6  discutido  por  las  eminencias  pedag(5gicas  bel^  y  extranjeras  y  el 
ensayo  emprendido  en  Bolivia  fu6  considerado  como  una  experiencia  definitiva. 

Ella  ha  continuado  con  m^  entusiasmo  bajo  mi  direcci6n  d^e  el  afio  1914,  y  despu^ 
de  este  periodo  de  dos  afios  de  contacto  diario  con  la  poblaci6n  mixta  del  estableci- 
miento y  de  obser  aci6n  atenta,  creo  poder  formular  en  el  presente  trabajo  una  eerie 
de  notas  propias  para  constituir  elementos  dere8oluci6n  del  discutido  y  con\plejo  pro- 
blema  de  la  coeducaci6n  de  los  sexos. 
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£1  primer  argumento  presentado  contra  este  sistema  68  el  del  dima  y  el  tempera- 
mento  nadonal.  Se  ha  pretendido  que  la  coedacaci6ii  no  es  posible  sino  bajo  dertas 
latitudes  y  para  ciertoe  temperamentoe.  La  experiencia  emprendida  en  Sucre  deede 
1910  y  continuada  hasta  el  presente,  viene  a  deBtruir  esta  afirmaci6n.  Sucre  goxa 
de  un  clima  c&lido,  uniforme,  que  obra  fuertemente  sobre  el  aistema  nervioBo. 
Eotas  condidones  de  clima,  de  medio  y  de  temperamentoe  no  ban  influido  en  nada 
sobre  las  rdadones  de  j^venes  y  aefioritas. 

£1  factor  moral  es  de  una  importancla  capital.  Ha  side  realizado  en  Sucre  en 
condidoneB  excelentes,  gracias  a  sacxificioe  finanderos  que  ban  permitido  el  aireglo 
de  locales  apropiadoe  y  conformes  con  las  ezigencias  de  la  pedagogla  modema,  la  elec- 
d6n  de  un  personal  convenddo,  capas  y  digno  de  confiansa,  la  elaboracidn  de  un  con- 
junto  de  reglas  tendientes  a  organisar  la  vida  escolar  sobre  bases  deetinadas  a  dar  a  los 
alumnoB  el  ampUo  uso  de  la  libertad,  y  hadendo  al  mismo  tiempo  un  Uamamiento  a 
sua  sentimientos  de  dignidad  y  de  responsabilidad. 

Las  observadones  recogidas  en  el  curso  de  los  dos  alios  de  mi  direcddn  en  la  £scuela 
y  la  experiencia  adquiiida  en  esie  perlodo,  me  ban  demostrado  que  una  de  las  condi- 
dones  primordiales  de  ^to,  en  una  tentativa  de  coeducad^,  reiide  en  la  deceit 
del  personal  docente.  Este  debe  primeramente  reunir  cualidades  morales  de  primer 
orden:  nocidn  estricta  del  deber,  dignidad,  taoto,  reserva,  cualidades  todas  que  le 
permitiriin  abordar  a  los  alunmos  sin  otro  estado  de  alma  que  el  dd  educador  pene- 
tffldo  de  la  grandeza  de  su  ndaidn  y  asegurar  en  k  juventud  la  isfluencia  de  su  inteli- 
g«)iida  y  su  coraz^. 

i/cro  requisito  indispensable  es  la  conviccidn.  £s  preciso  que  d  pcdeeorado  de 
una  escuela  mixta  sepa  que  trabaja  en  un  terrene  capaz  de  prgducir,  pero  cuya  coeecha 
depende  de  los  procedimientos  empleados,  siempre  sugeridos  x>or  un  estudio  atento 
del  medio  y  de  laa  circunstancias  actuantes  y  que  la  clarividencia  y  perspicacia  dd 
educador  podritn  analizar  para  anrancar  de  ellas  las  conclusiones  opcnrtunas.  £elas 
cualidades  no  pueden  adqubirse  sino  por  una  persona  penetrada  dd  valor  educativo 
dd  sistema  en  el  cual  trabaja.  Me  adhiero  por  complete  a  la  idea  de  K.  £.  Palmgren, 
uno  de  los  apdstoles  de  la  coeducad6n  en  Europa:  ''Para  que  una  escuela  que  adopa 
d  sistema  coeducativo  triunfe,  es  necesario  abeolutamente  que  ella  sea  dirigida  por 
profeeoree  que  creen  en  61  y  que  comprendiendo  su  deber,  se  apliquen  a  instrulr  el 
esplritu  de  los  alumnos,  pwo  sobre  todo  a  desarroUar  su  cora£6n.'' 

£n  cuanto  al  elemento  regimen  Kaico,  tiene  gran  importancia  desde  d  punto  de 
vista  de  la  seftorita,  sobre  todo  en  un  establecimiento  mixto. 

No  me  detendr^  en  considaraciones  sobre  la  influencia  moral  del  regimen  l&tco, 
cuya  importancia  no  puede  escapar  al  educador.  Examine  tbiicamente  la  Influencia 
del  regimen  fisico  sobre  el  trabajo  escolar  y  creo  que  si  la  nifia  no  presenta  fremte 
a  los  estudios  un  estado  de  inferioridad  respecto  al  joven,  su  oiganismo,  en  cambio, 
se  encuentra  en  condidoneil  que  necedtan  un  conjunto  de  precauciones  deetinadas 
a  permiUrle  d  esfuerzo  regular  durante  el  afio  escolar  y  espedalmente  en  lus  perfodoe 
criticos  mensudes.  tin  regimen  fisico,  cuidadosamente  estudiado,  se  impone  piles 
en  un  establecimiento  que  reune  a  los  dos  sexos,  m.  se  qniete  no  haceria  sucumbir  en 
Bus  estudios. 

En  la  Escuela  Normal  de  Sucre,  hemes  acordado  un  cuidado  particular  a  la  oiganixa- 
ci6n  del  Intemado  de  sefioritas.  a  la  de  los  cursos  de  educacidn  fisica,  de  juegos  al 
aire  libre,  de  ejerddos,  de  duchas,  a  la  formacite  de  horarios,  a  la  comprensi6n  de 
los  eximenes,  etc.  Y  hemos  Uegado  al  resultadb  de  que  la  s^orita  prodgue  mis 
estudios  con  bus  condiscfpulos  masctilinos,  sin  perturbad6n  ni  dteraddn  de  su 
sdud  fisica  y  mord. 

£1  cuadro  siguiente  indica,  psura  los  alios  1914  y  1915,  d  ntimero  medio  de  inasislen* 
eias  por  dumno  y  pw  sexo.  i\  demuestra  que  la  asistencia  escolar  es  cad  la  misma 
para  los  j6venes  y  las  sefioritas  y  que  ^stas  resisten  peifectamente  los  estudios  fuertes 
y  sostenidoB  que  les  son  impuestos: 
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Aflo  1914:  Thmino  medio  de  faltas  par  alumno,  7;  ni/fiat,  3);  jSvenes^  Sf;  afio  1915: 
Thmino  medio  defaUas  por  alumno,  8;  riHiat,  4^;  jSvenei,  if. 

En  ctianto  a  loe  alumnoe  enfermos,  la  dlvisidn  se  establece  asi: 

Aflo  1914:  NUmero  de  alumnos  enfemios,  48;  nifiaa,  23;  jdvenes,  25;  afio  1915: 
NUmero  de  alumnos  enfermoi,  50;  ni^Uu,  28;  jdvenee,  22. 

La  sefiorita  no  sufre,  pues,  ningtin  perjuicio  fisico  sin  embargo  de  que  se  exige  de 
ella  el  mismo  eefuerzo  intelectual  que  del  joven  y  de  que  se  haUa  sometida  al  mismo 
r^:imen  eecolar  que  ^ste.  Pero  yo  s^  que  se  ha  hecho  observar  que  si  la  coeducacidn 
no  acarrea  siempre  consecuencias  funestas  para  la  salud  flsica  de  la  sefiorita,  el  peligro 
puede  ser  grande  cuando  el  esfuerzo  cerebral  impuesto  a  ella  se  acentda  en  la  6poca 
crftica,  desprendi^ndose  de  ahf  todas  las  miserias  fisiol^gicas  de  la  mujer,  desarrolla- 
das  por  una  higiene  deplorable.  Desde  este  punto  de  vista  no  tememos  nada,  gracias 
al  conjunto  de  medidas  higi6nicas  y  pedag^gicas  que  se  ban  tornado  para  asegurar 
el  trabajo  de  nuestras  alumnas  en  condiciones  tales  que  en  ningiin  memento  puede 
alterarse  su  salud  y  perturbarse  sus  funciones  particulares.  Es  cierto  por  otra  parte 
que  nuestras  alumnas  entnun  a  la  Escuela  a  la  edad  de  16  afioe,  en  que  la  pubertad 
es  un  hecbo  completamente  cumplido  en  la  nifia  boliviana.  Pero,  hemes  podido 
comprobar  que  generalmente  las  normalistas  se  conservan  mejor  que  la  mayoria  de 
las  sefioritas  de  la  clase  media  y  la  alta  sociedad  sucrense,  que  Uevan  una  vida  m&B 
sedentaria  y  mis  alejada  de  las  preocupaciones  de  educaci6n  flsica. 

Un  dltimo  argumento  contra  la  coeducaci6n,  que  desearia  refutar,  es  el  de  la  pre- 
tendida  inferioridad  de  las  mujeres.  Indudablemente,  el  estudio  fisiol^gico  y  el  del 
desanollo  fisico  de  los  dos  sexos  nos  da  indicaciones  relativas  a  la  naturaleza  diferente 
de  su  oiganismo  y  de  algunas  de  sus  funciones  y  aptitudes,  pero  estimamos  noeotros 
que  mediante  las  precauciones  que  hemoe  aelialado  ya,  nada  se  opone  a  que  sea 
aplicado  a  ambos  sexos  el  mkmo  regimen  escolar.  Se  ha  pretend  ido  que  los  m6todos 
de  educaci6n  deben  dif erir,  segdn  se  apliquen  al  vanSn  o  a  la  mujer.  Creemos  que  esto 
no  es  verdad  sine  para  la  educaci6n  ffsica  que,  si  quiere  ir  conforme  con  las  tenden- 
cias  cientificas  modemas,  debe  necesariamente  tener  en  cuenta  las  diferencias  de 
oiganizaci6n,  de  funciones,  de  aptitudes  y  de  destinos,  y  que  vali^ndonos  de  los 
coidados  que  deben  rodear  toda  sana  pedagogia,  la  coeducaci6n  puede  emprenderse 
sin  temor  de  accidentee  ni  tecasos. 

En  ning^  memento  he  podido  comprobar  que  las  nifias  sean  inferiores  a  loe  varonee, 
intelectualmente.  En  la  Escuela  Normal  de  Sucre,  todos  loe  curses,  excepto  los  de 
educad<3n  ffsica  pcictica  (gimnasia),  trabajos  manualee  y  economfa  dom^stica,  se 
dan  al  conjunto  de  loe  alumnos.  Ningdn  profesor  ha  podido  jamis  establecer  diife- 
leocias  notables  en  ningdn  ramo,  desde  el  punto  de  vista  de  las  ^cilidades  de  asimi- 
laci6n  de  materias,  entre  uno  y  otro  sexo. 

Me  basta,  por  otra  parte,  presentar  en  el  cuadro  siguiente  el  tanto  por  ciento  de  los 
puatos  obtenidos  en  los  dltimos  eximenew  de  salida  (cuarto  afio)  por  cada  uno  de 
loe  sexos  en  loe  ramos  Uamados  intelectuales: 

Exaemen  de  eaUda  de  1916, 


Bamos. 

Tftmliio  medio  de 
pantos  obtenidot 
sobre  100. 

NlfiM. 

JdYencs. 

ICbnU 

74.8 
7«.5 

7n.o 

88.8 

78.1 
79.7 
81.0 

78.7 

FSJiigta::::::::;:;;:::::::;::::::;::::::::;:::::::::::::::::::::;::;:^ 

79.8 

74.8 

Iffffiii4tica8 

81.1 

Cimriaff  nfttunlet 

82.8 

HIttonA  fWMral  ▼  nadonal 

84.4 

Q#oaWfA'ffif!*Mmif  y  nadoiial 

88.0 
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Ademia,  este  otro  cuadro  indica  el  tanto  por  ciento  de  los  puntos  obtenidoe,  por- 
cada  sexo,  en  el  conjunto  de  exdmenes  de  fin  de  aflo: 


PoroentiO^  de 
pantos  obtenidos. 
Cunos,  1015. 


Primer  afio 

Segundoafio 

Teroerafio 

Cuarto  afio  (salida) 

CoQjunto  de  los  4  corMW. 


Resulta  de  estos  dates  que  la  sefiorita  no  es,  de  manera  absoluta,  inferior  intelectu 
almente  al  var(5n,  que  ella  no  experimenta,  en  general,  m^  dificultades  que  ^te 
para  asimilarse  los  programas. 

De  otro  lado,  hemes  demostrado  que  desde  el  punto  de  vista  de  su  salud  presente 
y  de  su  destine  como  mujer,  nada  se  opone  a  que  la  nifia  siga  la  misma  ensefianza 
que  el  var6n  y  sea  sometida  a  las  mismas  exigencias  de  horarios,  de  disciplina  inte- 
lectual,  de  r^imen  educative,  etc. 

En  estas  condiciones,  considerando  las  mismas  ventajas  morales  y  sociales  que 
resultan  de  la  coeducacidn,  estimamos  que  este  sistema  puede  ser  implantado  en 
cualquier  parte  donde  se  encuentren  los  medios  favorables  a  su  desarroUo  normal. 


;EN  QUe  PROPORCION  ES  CONVENIENTE  LA  INSTRUCaON  MIXTA  EN 
LAS  ESCUELAS  ELEMENTALES,  ALTAS  ESCUELAS,  COLEGIOS  T  UNI- 
VERSIDADES7 

Por  FRANCISCO  BUITRAGO  DIAZ, 

Managnaf  Nicaragua. 

£1  problema  que  entrafia  la  enseJianza  mixta  ha  side  en  todos  los  tiempos  de  la 
Historia,  el  buscar  un  medio  de  resolver,  c6mo  pueden  aprovecharse  los  beneficios  de 
una  educaci6n  en  comiin  de  individuos  de  ambos  sexes,  orillando  los  peligros  que  trae 
consigo  la  convivencia  y  continua  comunicaci6n  de  ellos. 

Tal  medio  varfa  segdn  el  grade  de  adelanto  moral  del  pais  en  que  el  problema  se* 
plants ;  adelanto  que  traducido  en  un  mayor  respeto  a  la  ley  y  a  las  buenas  costum- 
bree,  disciplina  los  impulses  de  la  volimtad  en  lee  individuos  y  evita  los  desborda- 
mientos  pasionales.  Otros  de  los  grandes  factores  del  problema,  son:  el  factor  del 
atavismo  en  las  razas  y  el  de  las  influencias  climat^icas. 

En  resumen,  se  puede  asegurar,  que  los  dates  que  deben  tomarse  en  cuenta  para 
reeolver  desde  el  punto  de  vista  80ciol<5gico  la  propo6ici6n  que  nos  ocupa,  son  todos  de 
caricter  ^tnico. 

Ninguno  de  ellos  es  6bice  para  que  de  una  vez  se  considere  como  totalmente  des- 
p  rovista  de  peligros  la  concurrencia  de  nifLos  de  ambos  sexes  menores  de  siete  aflos 
a  las  escuelas  elementales  en  cualquier  pais  del  mundo.  Pero  de  esa  edad  en  adelante 
el  factor  ^tnico  toma  en  el  problema  de  la  enseftanza  mixta  una  importancia  prepon- 
derante. 

La  influencia  del  atavismo  y  del  clima,  segdn  sea  mayor  o  menor,  debe  ser  con- 
trarrestada  con  una  mayor  o  menor  energia  y  efectividad  de  la  ley,  con  una  mayor  o 
menor  educaci6n  y  disciplina  del  car^ter.  En  los  pueblos  donde  ese  equilibrio  no 
pueda  mantenerse  de  una  manera  invariable,  la  enseflanza  mixta  seria  un  fracaso. 

Es  cosa  averiguada  que  los  individuos  pertenecientes  a  las  razas  setentrionalee  son 
menos  inclinadoe  a  los  placeres  er6ticos  que  los  descend  ientes  de  orientales  y  meridio- 
nales.    Tampoco  puede  ponerse  en  duda  que  los  climas  t6rridos  despiertan  en  los 
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individuos  y,  al  fin  en  las  razaa,  tendencias  marcadamente  afrodisiacas;  mientras  que 
lo8  otros  climas  son  tanto  m^  sedativos  cuanto  m^  frfoe. 

Estos  do8  lactores  convergiendo  en  ciertas  nacionalidades  como  las  indolatinas  por 
su  extaremo  m^  pasional,  determinan  en  los  nifios  una  aparici6n  m^  precoz  y  m&B 
intensa  de  los  instintos  sexuales.  Tales  instintos  son  tardfos  y  d^biles  en  los  individuos 
habitantes  de  las  zonas  templadas  y  pueden  ellos  ser  mucho  m^  ficilmente  contra- 
rrestados  por  el  influjo  de  la  educaci6n  y  el  respeto  a  la  ley. 

Es  natural  pues,  que  la  tarea  impuesta  al  maestro  para  contener  el  desarrollo  de  las 
pasiones  en  los  estudiantes  de  los  paises  intertropicales  sea  mucho  m^  ardua  que  la 
de  sus  colegas  del  Norte. 

Por  de  pronto  podemos  asegurar  que  el  sistema  del  intemado  en  la  ensefianza  mixta 
tiene  que  ser  descartado  sin  necesidad  de  discusidn.  Aun  en  los  pa(ses  europeos  mto 
civilizados,  la  vigilancia  m^  exquisita,  es  a  voces  impotente  para  suprimir  de  una 
manera  absoluta  ciertas  prdcticas  y  uniones  secretas  entre  los  educandos  del  mismo 
sexo  en  los  colegios  que  pasan  por  ser  los  mejores. 

La  ensefianza  en  comtin  y  bajo  el  sistema  del  extemado  en  los  pafses  del  Norte  que 
caminan  a  la  vanguardia  de  la  civilizaci6n  no  ofrece  por  el  contrario  ningtin  peligro. 
£1  candor  de  la  nifiez  desaparece  allf  paulatinamente  hasta  muy  tarde  por  raz6n  del 
dima  y  del  atavismo. 

Adem^,  en  esos  paises  generalmente  la  ley  reprime  pronta  y  efizcamente  los  actos 
contra  el  pudor;  y  la  costumbre  de  acatarla,  que  es  casi  orgdnica  en  sus  habitantes,  ha 
eetablecido  un  respeto  profundo  de  los  individuos  de  un  sexo  hacia  los  del  otro. 
Ese  respeto  mutuo,  una  imaginaci6n  menos  impresionable  y  un  sistema  nervioso 
menos  propenso  al  sensual  ismo  reducen  considerablemente  la  suma  de  probalidades 
de  que  la  ensefianza  mixta  sea  un  peligro  para  la  moralidad  ptiblica  y  la  tranquilidad 
de  las  familias  en  aquellas  naciones. 

Debe  tomarse  en  cuenta  adem^  alll  la  mayor  ilustracidn  relativa  de  la  mujer;  la 
que  tiene  alK  el  hdbito  de  representar  un  papel  mils  importante  en  su  propia  lucha  por 
la  vida.    I^  resistencia  femenina  a  las  asechanzas  del  vicio  es  alK  mucho  mils  intensa. 

De  los  aigumentos  de  esta  disertaci6n  se  desprende  sin  dificultad  que  en  los  pueblos 
ciiltos  de  las  zonas  templadas  la  ensefianza  mixta  es  de  gran  utilidad  y  puede,  sin 
inconveniente  alguno,  practicarse  en  todos  los  grades  de  la  Instruccidn,  atin  en  las 
univeraidades. 

El  lugar  que  la  mujer  ocupa  en  Hispano-Am^ca  por  ejemplo,  como  entidad  socio- 
l^ica,  es  muy  diferente.  Reclulda  por  tradici6n  y  por  costumbre  en  el  interior  de 
Ice  hogares,  alejada  de  la  lucha  diaria  de  la  vida,  bajo  la  protecci6n  de  los  individuos 
varones  de  la  familia,  la  instrucci6n  que  recibe  y  sobre  todo  la  que  se  relaciona  con  el 
lado  prictico,  es  muy  deficiente. 

Colocada  entonces  la  mujer  en  un  contacto  demasiado  frecuente  con  individuos  del 
86X0  opuesto,  que  por  lo  general  son  en  estos  pafses  de  una  moralidad  dudosa  en  esta 
materia,  la  vigilancia  y  disciplina  deficientes  de  los  planteles  de  ensefianza,  les 
serian  indudablemente  fatales. 

Puede  asegurarse  pues,  que  por  lo  menos  en  los  paises  hispauo-americanos  menos 
adelantados  en  el  camino  de  la  civilizaci6n,  debe  rechazarse  como  consagrado  de 
antemano  al  fracaso  cualquier  intento  actual  de  ensefianza  mixta  en  cualquier  grado 
de  la  instruccidn  que  no  sea  el  elemental. 

Sin  embargo,  algunos  ensayos  aislodos,  con  buen  ^xito,  se  han  lle%'ado  a  cabo, 
sobre  todo  en  la  ensefianza  univeraitaria,  en  Mexico,  la  Argentina,  Chile  y  Costa  Rica; 
pero  el  ejemplo  ha  cundido  poco  y  es  probable  que  durante  muchos  afios  toAb  no  se 
€<mvierta  en  una  regla  general. 

£1  corto  tiempo  de  que  dispongo  para  el  desarrollo  de  este  importante  tema  me  ha 
obligado  a  tratarlo  a  grandee  rasgos,  sentando  como  consecuencia  general  que  la 
ensefianza  mixta  en  el  continente  americano  s61o  es  posible  en  los  Estados  Unidos  y 
en  algunos  raros  puntos  de  Hispano-Am^ica,  tratdndose  de  grades  de  ensefianza 
fluperiores  al  elemental.  El  progreso  lento  de  la  educaci6n  del  car^cter  puede  hacerla 
posible  en  los  otros  paises  indolatinos  en  un  future  bastante  lejano. 
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DAS  ESCOLAS  PROnSSIONAES— PERMUTA  DE  PROFESSORES  E 

ALUMNOS. 

Pot  REYNALPO  PORCHAT, 

Pro/esBor  da  Faculdade  de  Direito  de  8So  Paulo,  Braail, 

i  condi^fio  de  progreeso  das  napOes  o  pr^arar  cidadSos  uteie  para  o  aproveitamento 
dos  seus  productos. 

Guardar  um  territorio  por  numeroso  exercito  ou  inexpugnavel  frota,  nSo  basta  para 
aadgnalar  a  importancia  de  um  palz. 

Como  em  todos  os  orgauismos,  ha  tambem  na  ordem  social,  um  elemento  superior  e 
nobre  que  deve  ser  cuidadosamente  tratado  para  constituir-se  o  tra^  caracteristico 
da  civilisa^&o  de  um  povo. 

Al^  das  majiifesta^des  de  sua  forya,  nunca  para  a  conquista,  mas  sempre  para  a 
defesa,  necessitam  tambem  os  povos  mostrar  as  suas  qualidades  praticas  de  homens 
de  ac9&o,  assenhbreando-se  das  novas  ideias  e  das  descobertas  scientificas  para  elabo* 
rarem  productos  necessarios  ou  uteis  ou  mesmo  agradaveis  &  humanidade. 

A  guerra  6  um  tu^  crudelissimo  que  passa,  como  passam  as  desgra^as,  embora 
deixando  um  amontoado  de  males  iireparaveis  e  uma  nuvem  de  pessimiamo  rum 
espiritos. 

A  lucta  que  n2o  passa,  que  i)ermanece  sempre  e  cada  vez  mais  accesa,  6  aquella  que 
contribue,  nfto  para  o  exterminio,  mas  para  o  melhoramento  do  homem  e  das  ra^as; 
6  a  lucta  iucruenta,  constante  e  tenaz,  mantida  a  golpes  de  productos;  6  a  lucta  indus- 
trial em  que  os  adversarios  tiram  uns  dos  outros  o  maximo  proveito  em  vez  de  se  ani- 
quilarem  como  f6ras. 

Para  essa  lucta,  em  que  eetfto  empenhadas  as  na90es  mais  importantes  do  mundo, 
t^  ellas  tido  especial  cuidado  em  formar  o  seu  grande  exercito  economlco,  cujas 
fUeiras  s&o  constituidas  pot  piofiBsionaee  da  industria,  do  commercio  e  da  agricultma, 
que  s&o  hoje  incoutefltavelmeBte  os  i^reeentantes  do  valor  real  dos  povos.  Eates 
brilham  pelas  ideias,  ennobiecemrse  pelo  sentimento,  lesplendem  pelas  conquistas 
scientificas,  mas  vencem  pela  psoducg&o  industrial  que  um  commecdo  intelligente 
espalha  POT  toda  a  parte. 

Diz  Gr^ard,  o  eminente  leitOT  da  Academia  de  Ftais: 

A  uma  sociedade  que  deecan^u  encenada  nos  limites  tra^adoe  pela  natureza,  nfk> 
conhecendo,  nem  praticando  com  as  na90es  ^  isinhas,  outras  permutas  que  nSo  fossem 
de  ideas,  succedeu  uma  sociedade  de  negodos  expansi^  a,  sollicitada  de  toda  a  paite 

Seloe  interesses  do  commercio  e  da  indus&ia,  com  o  dever  nio  s6  de  snstentar  o  iidger 
e  sua  grandeza  hereditaria  pela  propaganda  Utteraria  ou  sdentifica,  mas  tambem  de 
entrar  nos  mercados  do  munido  para  o  deeenvol\imento  de  sua  xiqueza  material,  que 
6  a  sua  propria  vida. 

A  conquista  terrivel  creada  pelas  primitivas  condi^Ses  da  actividade  gueneim, 
segue-se  hoje  a  conquista  dos  mercados  do  mundo,  deteiminada  pela  acySo  padfica 
da  acti^  idade  industrial. 

£  ^  por  isso  que  o  lemma  das  na90es  mais  eminentes  €  alaigar  o  circulo  de  sua  influ- 
enda  industrial,  o  que  tern  produzido,  nos  ultimos  tempos,  o  desenvolvimento  assom- 
broso  do  commercio  exterior. 

Para  esse  vasto  tomeio  industrial  tern  side  neoessario  educar  os  soldados  da  paz, 
abrindo-se  para  isso  as  escolas  profissionaes,  onde  os  mogos  e  as  mo^as  ee  apparelham 
com  o  conhecimento  da  sdenda  applicada,  e  de  onde  saem  apercebidos  para  o  nobre 
combate,  auferindo  vant^ns  para  si  proprios  e  ganhando  honrosa  posigfto  para  a  sua 
patria. 

Pode-se  affirmar  mesmo,  com  a  autoridade  de  AsUot  e  Cuminal,  que  "a  oiganisa^&o 
do  ensino  technico  estd  intimamente  ligada  &  prosperidade  commercial  e  industrial 
de  cada  na^fto." 

Olhe-se  para  a  Allemanha,  Austria,  Suissa,  Belgica  e  os  Estados-Unidos  da  America 
do  Norte,  povos  de  laiga  visfto  pr&tica,  pioneiros  dessa  grandiosa  cruzada.     Ob6er\'e-ee 
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a  Inglaterra,  que,  ao  sentir  o  passo  marcialinente  diadplinado  de  sua  mal  teutonica 
pelas  explanadas  da  industria,  avanyando  com  eeg^umn^a  de  poeto  em  posto,  sentiu  a 
neceaddade  de  preparar  os  fieus  homens  do  future,  e  tratou  com  intereaBC  da  inBtruc9fto 
profissional.  Na  Fran^  o  problema  estd  actualmente  em  ordem  do  dia,  e  os  mais 
notaveis  estadistas,  como  denodadoe  campedes,  se  esfor^am  por  aperfeigoar  as  leis 
ielati\as  ao  ensmo  profissional,  que  j&  se  cultiva  nas  mais  importantes  cidades  como 
Bordeaux,  Lyon,  Marseille,  Grenoble,  e  que  j&  conta  bons  estabelecimentos  mantidos 
pela  municipaHdade  de  Paris. 

Deete  lado  da  iUnerica  o  exemplo  da  Europa  e  doe  Estados  Unidos  j&  tem  produzido 
alguns  fructos.  E  na  Republica  Argentina,  Buenos  Aires,  sempre  \igilante  a  todas 
as  conquistas  industriaes  e  scientificas,  prompta  a  receber  e  asRimilar  os  bons  ensi- 
namentos,  infotiga\el  nas  emprezas  de  real  progresso,  j&  ostenta,  com  verdadeiro 
esplendor,  estabelecimentos  de  primeira  ordem,  onde  o  ensino  tecbnico  floresce  em 
installagdes  sumptuosas  suiprehendendo  aos  \iBitantes.  Em  seu  relatorio  de  1912,  o 
competente  Prof.  Aprigio  de  Almeida  Gonzaga  traduziu  sinceramente  a  nota^el 
impressfio  que  Ihe  causou  o  eetado  admira^  el  do  ensino  nessa  formosa  capital,  pondo 
em  destaque  o  valor  dos  tres  grandes  estabelecimentos— Escola  Industrial  da  Ka^So, 
Sociedade  de  Educa^&o  Industrial  e  a  Escola  Profissional  dos  Salesianos.  No  Braail 
tambem  j&  est&  reconhecida  e  proclamada  a  necessidade  das  escolas  profissionaes,  e  o 
Go^  emo  Federal  as  vai  creando  e  locaUsando  em  varies  pontes  da  Kepublica. 

O  Estado  de  S.  Paulo,  a  que  se  refere  particularmente  esta  bre^  e  memoria,  n&o  se 
deixou  ficar  atrds  em  rela9So  a  problema  tSo  palpitante.  Sempre  pacifico  e  firme 
em  sous  movimentos  politicos,  sempre  progressive  em  tudo  quanto  diz  respeito  &  sua 
riqueza  material,  n&o  hesita  em  deepender  com  a  instruc^&o  do  seu  po  o,  quer  se 
tiate  da  instruc^fto  primaria — cujos  estabelecimentos  s&o  modelares  em  todo  o  paiz — 
quer  se  trate  da  instruc^So  geral  secundaria  e  superior,  quer  se  trate  da  profissional. 

Quanto  a  esta  ultima,  n&o  se  i)ode  registrar  ainda  lun  desenvolvimento  de  accordo 
com  as  exigencias  da  actualidade. 

Fd  a  lei  do  Oongresso  do  Estado,  No.  1214  de  24  de  Outubro  de  1910  que  autoiizou 
0  Poder  Executive  a  abrir  credito  paia  o  estabelecimento  de  dois  institutes  de  educa^fio 
profissional,  lun  para  o  sexo  masculine  e  outro  para  o  sexo  feminine,  na  capital  do 
Estado. 

De  accordo  com  easa  autoriza^So,  o  Poder  Executive,  sob  a  presidencia  do  Dr. 
Albuquerque  lins,  sendo  secretario  do  interior  o  Dr.  Carlos  Guimarftee,  publicou  o 
Regulamento  das  Escolas  Profissionaes  da  Capital  de  S.  Paulo,  que  baixou  com  o 
Decreto  No.  2118-B  de  28  de  Setembro  de  1911. 

Dando  execu^So  a  esse  Regulamento,  organizou  o  Grovemo  os  dois  institutos  que 
hoje  funccionam  normalmento  no  bairro  do  Braz,  montados  por  dois  distinctos  pro- 
fessoree  que,  em  viagem  ao  estrangeiro,  fizeram  estudos  espedaes  do  assumpto. 

A  Escola  Profissional  Feminina  tom  por  fim  ndnistrar  o  enaino  de  artes  e  offidos, 
economia  domestica  e  prendas  manuaes  nas  officinas  creadas  pelo  Eetado,  tendo  o 

TKitivo  curse  um  cunho  essendalmento  pr&tico. 
muito  modesta  esta  escola,  tendo  apenas  as  installa^Oes  sufiSdentes  para  o  tunc- 
donamento  regular  dos  curses.    Mas  o  que  ^ta  em  luxe  e  eetonta^So,  sobeja  em 
dedicaydo  por  parto  das  prof essoras  e  em  enthusiasmo  e  esfor^o  por  parto  das  alumnas. 

O  ensino  6  dividido  ahi  em  quatro  cursos:  o  de  confecyOes,  o  de  roupas  brancas, 
0  de  rendas  e  bordados  e  o  de  fldres  e  chapeos,  n&o  tondo  side  ainda  posto  em  pr&tica 
0  curse  de  arto  culinaria  e  economia  domestica,  creado  tambem  pelo  regulamento 
adma  referido. 

A  Escola  Profissional  Maaculina  tom  per  fim  ministrar  o  ensino  das  artes  e  effidoa, 
acompanhado  sempre  de  demonstra^Oes,  e  com  imi  cunho  pr&tico. 

Mais  bem  montada  do  que  a  feminina,  acha-se  esta  escola  regularmento  accom- 
modada  em  grande  edifido,  onde  ha  espago  e  condi^Oes  sufiidentes  para  o  seu  func- 
donamento  proviserio.    O  horizonto  do  ensino  6  ahi  muito  mais  ample:  sSo  rapazes 
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que  mourejam  no  atelier,  na  officina,  na  forja,  combinando  tintas,  tomeando  ma- 
deiras, malhando  o  ferro,  fundindo  o  bronze.  '&  bello  contemplar-ee  esse  batalMo 
de  jovens  trabalhadores:  bracejam  com  vigor  sobre  a  bigoma,  estuam  ao  clarSo  das 
fomalhas,  e  sorriem  contentes  e  animados.  Seu  director,  dedicadissimo  e  esfor^ado, 
n&o  pode  occultar  o  nobre  orgulho  de  conunandar  tao  disciplinado  e  esperan^oeo 
exercito  da  paz. 

O  enaino  6  dividido  em  varios  cursos:  o  de  deeenho  em  geral  e  o  de  desenho  pro- 
fissional;  o  de  mecanicos,  ferreiros,  fundidores,  e  ajustadores,  o  de  pintores,  o  de 
pedreiros,  o  de  carpinteiros  e  marceneiros,  latoeiros,  tecelOes,  esculptores,  e  o  de  chauf- 
feurs, achandoHse  bem  montadas  as  respectivas  officinas  e  ateliers,  * 

Nesta  escola  j&  eetd  creada,  produzindo  os  melhores  resultados,  a  benefica  insti- 
tuigSk)  da  '^sopa  escolar,  *'  elemento  de  primeira  ordem  para  a  saude  e  vigor  dos 
estudantes,  preconisado  em  todo  o  mundo  culto. 

Ainda  com  o  mesmo  escopo,  e  dando  execu^So  ao  dispoeto  no  art.  46  da  lei  1245 
de  30  de  Dezembro  de  1910,  creou  o  Grovemo  duas  escolas  de  artes  e  officios  a  alunmos 
do  sexo  masculino,  tendo  aido  localizadas  uma  na  cidade  do  Amparo  e  outra  na  cidade 
de  Jacarehy,  de  conformidade  com  o  regulamento  que  baixou  com  o  Decreto  No. 
2118-A  de  28  de  Setembro  de  1911;  aquella  destinada  a  formar  electricistas,  pintores, 
carpinteiros,  marceneiros,  correeiros,  ferreiros  e  mecanicoc>;  esta  destinada  a  formar 
carpinteiros,  marceneiros,  teceldes  e  s^eiros. 

Al^  deesas,  mant^  ainda  o  Govemo  cursos  de  enaino  profiasional  annexes  ao 
Institute  Disciplinar  e  ao  Institute  Correccional.  O  primeiro,  estabelecido  na  capital 
do  Estado,  de  accordo  com  o  r^;ulamento  que  baixou  com  o  Decreto  No.  1079  de  30 
de  Dezembro  de  1902,  funcciona  com  grande  r^^ularidade,  produz  indo  os  melhores 
resultados.  Foi  creado  para  o  fim  de  corrigir  e  regenerar  os  menores  deHnquentes, 
vicioeos  ou  abandonados,  incutindo-lhes  habitos  de  trabalho,  dando-lhes  educagfio, 
instruc9&o  litteraria  e  profissional.  Na  inatrucgSo  profissional  ^  ministrado  de  pre- 
ferencia  o  enaino  agricola,  empregando-se  os  alunmos  na  horticultura,  na  floricultura, 
na  arboricultura,  na  pecuaiia,  niEi  cha^fto  de  aves  domesticas  e  outros  trabalhos 
congeneree.    Existem  ahi  as  officinas  necessarias  para  o  enaino  das  artes  e  officios. 

O  segundo,  remodelado  de  accordo  com  o  regulamento  que  baixou  com  o  Decreto 
No.  2552  de  2  de  Maryo  de  1915,  ^  actualmente  estabelecido  na  cidade  de  Taubat4, 
tendo  per  fim  corrigir  pelo  trabalho  os  individuos  nolle  intemados  depois  de  con- 
demnados  come  vadios  ou  capoeiras. 

Ahi  tambem  se  ministra  o  ensino  profiasional,  estando  \k  em  pr&tica  a  secglU)  cor- 
respondente  i.  agricultura. 

Dentre  os  institutes  de  ensino  profissional  do  Estado,  destaca-se,  pela  sua  impor- 
tancia,  a  Escola  Agricola  Luiz  de  Queiroz,  projectada  pela  iniciativa  particular  do 
benemerito  paulista  Dr.  Luiz  de  Souza  Queiroz,  que  doou  ao  Govemo  o  grande  terrene 
na  cidade  de  Piradcaba,  onde  so  erigiu  o  bello  edificio  que  Id  se  ostenta.  Inaugurada 
aolemnemente  no  dia  14  de  Male  de  1907,  essa  escola  rasgou  horizontes  novos  ao  ensino 
profissional  agricola  entre  nds,  patenteando  as  vantagens  do  methodo  experimental 
e  demonstrative.  Os  sens  gabinetes  e  laboratorios  de  phyaica,  mineralogia,  geologia, 
chimica,  botanica,  agronemia,  zeelogia,  entomologia,  zootechnia,  veterinaria;  a  sua 
fazenda  medele  com  campos  de  experlencias  e  demonstra^des,  cafezal,  pomar,  hortas, 
parques  e  mattas;  as  suas  officinas  de  mecanica,  de  carpLntaria;  suas  galerias  de 
machinas  e  moteres  agricolas;  e  seu  poste  meteerolegico,  e  seu  museu,  a  sua  bibliotheca, 
0  seu  apiarie;  todos  esses  elementos  de  um  ensino  racienal  e  pr&tico  t^m  side  crite- 
riosamente  aproveitados  patenteando  os  admiraveis  resultados  da  applica^&o  da 
sciencia  d  industria  agricola  e  pasteril. 

Seguinde  a  mesma  orienta9&e  scientlfica  applicada  d  agricultura,  com  a  observancia 
dos  medemos  methedos,  funccionam  e  Institute  Agronomice  de  Campinaa,  onde  a 
cultura  technica  tern  ofterecido  os  mais  proveitosos  enainamentos;  e  Herto  Tropical 
de  Ubatuba,  que  lentamente  se  desenvolve;  e  os  dels  aprendizados  agricolas  "Jorge 
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Tiblrigd"  e  '* Bernardino  de  Campos"  que,  impropriamente  localisadoB  em  zonae  do 
littoral,  t^m  jd  manifestado  vantajosos  resnltados. 

Em  complemento  ao  ensino  instituido  nas  eecolas,  creou  o  Govemo  do  Estado  o 
Ensino  Agricola  Ambulante,  que,  ministrado  pelos  inspectores  agricolas,  ha  cerca  de 
cinco  annos,  muito  tern  aproveitado  aoe  pequenos  lavradores,  chacareiroe  e  colonos, 
tendo  tambem  contribuido  para  o  desenvolvimento  do  cooperativismo  e  mutualiamo 
agricolas. 

Ao  lado  doe  institutos  creados  pelo  Govemo,  a  iniciativa  particular,  cada  vez  mais 
revigorada  no  Estado  de  S.  Paulo,  mant^m  outros  eetabelecimentos  de  ensino  profis- 
sional  dignos  de  nota,  como  o  Lyceu  de  Artes  e  Officios  de  S.  Paulo,  o  Lyceu  dos 
Padres  Salesianos,  o  Instituto  D.  Anna  Rosa,  o  Institute  Escolastica  Rosa,  de  Santos, 
e  as  escolas  agricolas  municipaes  de  Araras,  de  Campinas,  de  Lorena,  etc. 

Releva  notar  que,  em  alguns  desses  eetabelecimentos,  occupando  o  primerio  logar 
o  Lyceu  de  Artes  e  Officios  de  S.  Paulo,  o  ensino  dispensado  tem  conseguido  esplen- 
didos  resultados,  sahindo  de  suas  officinas  productos  que  emparelham,  em  perfei^, 
com  06  dos  melhores  industriaes  extrangeiros. 

Para  deixar  menos  imperfeita  a  rapida  exposiy&o  que  vimos  tra^ando,  cumpre 
consignar  tambem  (porque  existem  no  territorio  do  Estado),  as  duas  Escolas  de 
Aprendizes  Artifices  creadas  pelo  Govemo  Federal. 

Tudo  isso  demonstra  o  esfor^o  conjugado  da  ac9^  do  Estado  e  da  iniciativa  parti- 
cular, patenteando  a  con\dc9&o  de  que  o  ensino  profissional  6  uma  necessidade  reco- 
nbecida  e  proclamada. 

Mas  n^  basta  o  que  est4  feito. 

As  condi^des  do  solo  paulista,  as  suas  riquezas  naturaes,  os  capitaes  que  procuram 
applicac^o,  em  summa,  o  surto  largo  do  admiravel  progresso  do  Estado  de  S.  Paulo, 
requerem,  exigem  que  se  formem  homens  capazes,  pela  sua  competencia  technica  e 
a  sua  coragem  prdtica,  de  fazer  da  terra  que  habitam  um  grande  centre  industrial  com 
vida  propria,  concorrendo  na  lucta  mundial  pela  offerta  de  sens  productos.  O 
caminho  seguro  para  isso  6  a  escola  profissional,  de  onde  sair&o  operarios  aptos  para 
as  officinas  industriaes  e  para  oe  campos  da  lavoura,  e  mestres  de  obras  conhecedores 
dos  sens  misteres,  capazes  de  tomar  a  direc^So  dos  services  e  das  fabricas,  sem  que 
haja  necessidade  de  tomar  de  emprestirao  directores  europeus  para  todas  as  grandes 
industrias,  como  hoje  geralmente  se  pratfca. 

Neste  memento  vem  d  luz  da  publicidade  um  formoso  livro  sob  este  titulo  sincero — 
"Eduquemoe  "— trabalho  cuidadoso  e  reflectido do  Dr.  Arthur  Assis,  illustrado director 
do  Instituto  Escolastica  Rosa,  de  Santos.  Em  ponderado  capitulo  acerca  da  educa^&o 
profissional  deparam-ee  ideias  sans,  que  muito  alentam  aos  que  cogitam  de  tal  as- 
Bompto.    A  convic9&o  do  autor  transluz  nestas  justas  palavras: 

O  ensino  profissional  na  escola  imp{)e-8e  por  todos  os  principios  e  notadamente  pelaa 
ingentes  necessidades  da  vida  modema.  Vida  cara,  popula^  intensa,  concurrencia 
em  tudo,  poucos  centres  de  trabalho  ainda.  Sdiam  das  escolas  os  artistas,  e  estee 
irio  modalisar  as  industrias.  A  inrodu^  nacional  extender-se-4,  e  a  vida  ha  de 
baratear  por  certo,  embora  seja  a  popula^lk)  intensa;  *  *  *  as  officinas  e  as  culturas 
serfto  peneitos  abrigos  para  o  homem  trabalhador  e  honesto.  Eis  o  resultado  econo- 
mico  desse  problema  a  reeolver. 

De  £acto,  6  precise  crear  uma  mentalidade  praticamente  orientada,  que  possa 
sustentar  por  si  a  industria  e  o  commerdo  do  pais,  &izendo-lhe  a  vigilante  defesa 
economica  da  mesma  forma  que  na  terra  e  no  mar  o  exerdto  e  a  mnrinKft  attentam  na 
defesa  nacional. 

A  Allemanha  tfto  forte  pelo  sen  grande  poder  material,  6  tambem  incontestavel* 
mente  uma  das  maiores  forgas  na  industria  e  no  c(»nmercio  mundiaes,  porque,  em 
qnanto  disciplinava  os  seus  soldados  e  os  seus  marujoe,  nfto  esqueceu  de  apparelhar 
esse  exerdto  de  engenheiros,  de  industriaes,  de  commerciantes,  que  t^m  penetrado 
08  varies  pontos  do  planeta  em  conquista  da  preeminencia  nos  melhores  mercados. 

No  relatorio  com  que  Maurice  Roger  se  desempenhou  da  missfto  de  estudar  o  movi- 
mento  do  ensino  technico  na  Inglaterra,  em  1908,  observou  que  as  causas  que  ahi 
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tomam  indispensavel  uma  oiganisa^fto  do  ensino  technico,  b&o,  guardadas  aa  propor- 
^6ee,  as  mesmas  doe  outros  paizea.  Como  par  toda  a  parte,  6  a  aspereza  da  concur- 
rencia  que  ahi  imp5e  a  neceesidade  da  utiliza^  de  todas  as  for^as  productoras,  occu- 
pando  o  primeiro  logar,  a  preparagSo  da  mlU)  de  obm.  O  que  noe  ultimoe  tempos  tern 
conc(»Tido  para  tomar  mads  insistente  a  necessidade  da  educagSo  profisalonal  dos 
adultos,  6  que  essa  educa^fto  Ihes  6  fomecida  geralinente  nos  outros  pauses,  e,  dentre 
eates,  o  que  tern  sabido  dar  melhor  orgaoisa^fto  a  esse  ensino,  6  a  Allemanha^  que 
desde  longo  tempo  vem  comprehendendo  que  a  existencia  de  um  pessoal  consciente 
das  exigendas  de  seu  officio,  prompto  a  se  adaptar  ao  gosto  do  publico,  de  todoe  os 
publicos,  formado  de  operaiios  completes  e  de  empregados  methodicamente  exerdta- 
dos,  assegura  ao  paiz,  que  o  possue,  tuna  real  superiorldade. 

Ora,  o  que  se  d&  na  Inglaterra,  venfica-se  tambem  nos  demaispaizes.  Quer  obaer- 
vadas  as  cousas  pela  sua  face  interna — a  necessidade  de  f oranar  ardstas  e  operarios  para 
a  indufltria  indi^ensavel  ao  consume  do  povo — quer  observadas  pelo  lado  extemo — 
a  necessidade  de  armar  de  competencla  o  pacifico  exercito  para  a  grande  concurrencm 
industrial  e  commercial  do  mundo — o  ensino  profissional  6  uma  instituis&o  que  se 
impQe  sob^ranamente  como  pujante  alavanca  do  progresso  das  na^des. 

Cada  na9&o,  prosperando  dentro  na  esj^era  da  sua  actividade,  e  as  nagiJes  ameri- 
canas  em  frente  das  na^Oes  europeas,  todas  movidas  pelo  esfor^o  de  uma  colossal 
concurrencia,  produzirfto  a  harmonia  geral  por  intermedio  da  industria  e  do  commercio, 
que  suavisar&o  o  embate  dos  interesses  equilibrando  as  necessidades  dos  productores 
e  dos  constunidores. 

Na  America,  os  Estados  Unidos  constituem  a  melhor  eecola  para  os  demais  paises 
deste  continente;  e  ag6ra  que  um  Congresso  Pan  Americano  encara  com  sinceridade 
0  estudo  das  questdes  mais  vitaes,  procurando  em  sjrmpathia  fraternal,  revigorar  os 
factores  do  progresso  neste  novo  mundo,  6  propicio  o  memento  para  propor  que  as 
escolas  profissionaes  se  multlpliquem  langando  as  bases  firmes  da  construcg&o  tedmica 
em  todo  o  teiri^o  americano. 

Para  esse  resultado^  julgamos  que  as  varias  escolas  devem  approximar-ee  umas  das 
outras,  por  meio  da  permuta  annual  de  um  certo  numero  de  professores  e  alumnos. 

£ste  systema  escolar  de  permuta,  que  6  j&  uma  conquista  no  tocante  aoe  curaoe  dos 
eetudos  superiores,  mais  se  impde  tratando-se  de  estudos  praticos  profissionaes,  em 
virtude  da  variedade  de  meioa,  das  <^ndi90es  da  terra,  do  dima,  do  caracter  e  dos 
costumes  dos  divearaos  paizes,  prindpalmente  no  que  respeita  ao  deaenvolvimento  da 
industria  ^gricola  e  pastoril. 

'  Visando  o  interesse  commum  das  na9iQeB  reunidas,  6  essa  a  ideia  que  temos  a  Jbonca 
de  propor  ao  Segundo  Congresso  Sdentifico  Pan-Americano. 


OBGANIZAaON  T  DESARROLLO  DE  UN  PLAN  PARA  IX  CAMBIO  SISTE- 
MinCO  DE  ESTUDIANTES  T  PROFESOBES  ENTRE  LAS  UNIYERSIDA. 
DES  DE  LOS  DISTINTOS  PAlSES  AMERICANOS.  PLAN  PARA  OBTENER 
UN  RECONOaMIENTO  MUTUO  DE  LOS  GRADOS  TflCNICOS  T  PRO- 
TOSIONALES  CONGEDroOS  POR  LAS  INSTTTUaONES  DE  PRIMERA 
CLASE  EN  LAS  DISTINTAS  REPtBUCAS  AMERICANAS. 

Por  DOMINGO  AMUNATEGUI  SOLAR, 

Rector  de  la  Unwenidad  de  ChUe. 

No  necesito  asegurar  que,  defiriendo  al  honroso  encargo  que  me  ha  sidocon  fiado, 
habrfa  sentido  especial  satisfacci6n  en  cumplirlo,  y  en  asistir  al  Congreso,  a  fin  de  leer 
mi  trabajo  personalmente.  Por  deqgrada,  los  deberes  del  rectorado  me  impiden 
hacerlo. 
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Me  limitar^,  en  consecuenda,  a  remitir  un  memorindum  sobre  el  intereeante  tema 
pfopueBto. 

Acerca  del  primer  punto,  debo  advertir  que  no  poeeo  Iob  conodmientoB  y  datos 
necemrioB  Bobre  laa  demis  Repdblicaa  hiafMuio-americanas,  y  que,  por  tanto,  b61o 
puedo  referinne  a  mi  propio  pais. 

Juzgo  en  concienda  que  lo6  estudiantes  anglo-americanoB  no  obtendrfan  provecho 
alguno  apredable  en  el  caao  de  intemimpir  bus  estudioe  en  laa  imivenidadeB  de  bu 
propio  palfl  para  continuarloB  en  la  de  Chile.  Eb  necoBario  abandonar  la  idea  de  un 
ounbio  de  alumnos  eatn  los  de  nueBtra  uniyersidad  y  Iob  de  las  univeriidadeB  ameii- 


£n  mi  Bentir,  Iob  eBtudiantee  cfailenoB  Bon  Iob  dnicoB  que  alcanzarfan  gran  ventaja  en 
perfecdonar  bub  conodmientoB  en  Iob  iuBtitutoB  y  univenddadeB  de  Iob  EBtadoB  UnidoB. 

Oreo  que  Iob  jdvenea  diilenoB  podrfan  oBtudiar  en  Iob  EBtadoB  UnidoB  con  mucho 
provecho  agronomia,  arquitectura,  pedagogla,  institudoneB  politicaB  y  laa  ramas  de 
ingenieria  que  a  continuad^n  bo  enumeran:  ferrocarriles,  electriddad,  hidriulicay 
mineria,  obru  portuariaa,  puentee  y  calgadaa,  e  induBtriaa  ^lilea. 

Y  tal  ha  sido  unilbnnemente  la  ^>uii6n  de  nueatroa  Gobiemoa.  Deade  haoe  muchoB 
alloa  80  ban  eonwignado  mi  el  prMupueBto  de  la  Nadon  partidaa  e^>edalea  paia 
mantaner  en  laa  unimaidadeB  americanaB  a  numeroBoa  jdrenea  que  debian  eBtudiar 
algnnaw  de  laa  mendonadaa  adlgnaturaa. 

En  el  actual  preBapueato  eeaa  partidaa  ban  aido  BuprimidaB  a  cauBa  de  la  diHdl 
aituaddn  por  que  atravieea  nueatro  Erario;  pero  Berdn  reatableddaa  tan  pronto  como 
mejore  la  hacienda  pdblica. 

Para  hablar  con  iranqueaa,  la  ras6n  prindpal  que  noe  ha  impedido  enviar  mayor 
ndmero  de  j^venea  ha  side  la  careBtk  de  la  vida  que  Be  nota  en  Eatadoe  Unidoa. 

Con  relad6n  al  cambio  de  profeeoreB,  debo  aaimismo  manifeBtar  que,  B^gt&n  mi 
ifpkxd6n,  nuefltroa  univendtarioa  tondrfan  que  limitar  aua  lecdonea  a  una  eafera  muy 
eatrecha  bI  hubieran  de  ejercer  au  magisterio  en  laa  universidadeB  anglo-americanaa, 
y  que,  por  la  inversa,  loa  univeraitarioB  nortoamericanoB,  en  general,  eatarian  pre- 
paiadoB  para  enaefiar  a  nueetroa  alumnoB  un  gran  ndmero  de  materiaB  intereBantoe  en 
todoB  loa  ramoB  del  Baber. 

Aaf  tambi^n  lo  ban  comprendido  Iob  gobemantee  de  Chile  cuando  ban  Bolidtado  el 
coBCurBo  de  hombrea  eminentee  da  Eatadoe  UnidoB,  como  Mr.  Rowe,  por  ejemplo,  a 
fin  de  que  den  conferenciaa  en  eata  uniyeraidad. 

En  tal  Bentido,  tampoco  pueda  haber  cambio  de  maeetroa  entre  uno  y  otro  paiB. 

Acerca  del  eegundo  punto,  o  Bea,  la  formaci6n  de  un  plan  para  obtoner  el  canje  de 
tftuloB  y  gradoa  entre  laa  univeraidadeB  del  Ccmtinento  americano,  tongo  el  orgullo  de 
expresar  que  la  politica  del  Gobiemo  y  Univenddad  de  Chile  ha  aide  aumamente 
generoBa  y  liberal. 

Entre  mi  paia  y  laa  Repdblicaa  de  Ecuador  y  de  loa  Eatadoa  Unidoa  del  Braail,  ae 
han  celebrado  con  tal  ob jeto  tratadoB  OBpedalea,  que  acompafio  en  copia. 

Ademia,  el  Gobiemo  de  Chile,  con  fecha  17  de  junio  de  1909,  ha  ratificado  la  con- 
Tendon  que  celebr6  en  la  dudad  de  Mexico  la  Segunda  Conferencia  Intemadonal 
Americana,  Bobre  la  miama  materia,  a  28  de  enero  de  1902,  firmada  en  eato  Ultimo  d^ 
entre  otroa  palBOB,  por  loa  Estadoa  Unidoe  de  Am^ca. 

Acompaf&o  una  copia  del  documento  aludido,  y  no  neceaito  agregar  que  aeria  muy 
aatiBtactorio  para  la  Univeraidad  de  Chile,  que  el  Gobiemo  de  loe  Eatadoa  Unidoe 
ratificara  eata  Convend6n. 

La  cordialidad  y  fratemidad  de  laa  universidadee  americanaa  entre  af  contribuirfan 
a  hacer  deaaparecer  prejuidoa  y  a  eetrechar  con  aolidea  laa  reladonee  que  deben  unir 
a  todoB  loa  palaea  de  un  miamo  Continente. 

Antea  de  terminar,  me  atrevo  a  inaiatir  en  ima  idea  que  juzgo  de  gran  importanda 
pr&ctica,  y  que,  a  peaar  de  haber  aido  caluroeamente  apoyada  ante  todaa  laa  univerai- 
dadea  de  America,  adn  no  ha  podido  realizarae. 
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Se  trata  de  la  celebraci6n  de  congresos  universitarios  peri6dico8  en  las  capitalee 
de  America,  a  loe  cuales  deberfan  concurrir  repreeentantee  de  todas  nuestraa 
imiveisidades.  • 

Estos  coQgresos  establecerfan,  a  no  dudarlo,  una  comunicacI6n  Intelectual  poderosa 
entre  las  naciones  americanas;  y  tengo  la  fntima  persnasidn  de  que,  si  el  S^:undo 
Congreso  Oientffico  Pan-Americano,  que  va  a  reunirse  en  Washington  en  el  prdximo 
mes  de  enero,  apoya  la  idea,  ella  ser4  una  realidad  antes  de  mucho  tiempo. 

CoKVENios  Entre  Chile  t  el  Ecuador  Sobrb  Rbconocimiento  de  TfruLOs 
Profesionales,  Celbbrado  en  9  DE  Abril  db  1897. 

Por  cuanto  entre  las  Repdblicas  de  Chile  y  Ecuador  se  negoci6,  concluy6  y  fiim6 
el  9  de  abril  de  1897,  por  medio  de  plenipotenciarios  competentemente  autorizadoa, 
un  convenio  sobre  reconocimiento  de  tftulos  profesionales,  cuyo  tenor  literal  es  como 
sigue: 

C0NVENI08. 

Bn  la  ciudad  de  Quito,  a  los  nueve  dias  del  mes  de  abril  de  mil  ochocientos  noventa 
y  siete,  el  ExcelentMmo  Seflor  Ministro  de  Relaciones  Exterioree  del  Ecuador, 
Dr.  Don  Belisario  Alb&n  Mestanza,  y  el  Excelentfsimo  Seflor  Enviad6  Extraordinario 
y  Ministro  Plenipotenciario  de  Chile,  Don  Beltr^  Mathieu,  con  el  objeto  de  estrechar 
loe  lazos  de  leal  amistad  que  felizmente  existen  entre  las  do6  Repdblicas,  han  cele- 
brado,  debidamente  autorizadoa  por  bus  respectivoe  Gobiemoe,  el  eiguiente  convenio: 

ArtIculo  1.  Los  abogados,  medicos,  cirujanos,  farmac^uticos,  ingenieros  y  agri- 
mensoree  recibidoa  en  loe  tribunales  de  justicia,  universidades,  y  otras  corporaciones 
cientfficas  de  Chile,  serdn  admitidos  al  libre  ejercicio  de  su  profesidn  en  el  territorio 
de  la  Reptiblica  del  Ecuador;  y  respectivamente,  loe  que  hayan  obtenido  esos  tftulos 
en  el  Ecuador,  podr&n  hacerloe  valer  en  Chile,  sin  otro  requisito  que  el  de  comprobar 
la  autenticidad  del  titulo  y  la  identidad  de  la  persona. 

Art.  2.  La  autenticidad  del  tftulo  se  har4  constar  mediante  la  legalizaci6n  reallzada 
en  la  forma  de  estilo;  y  la  identidad  de  la  persona  se  comprobard  con  un  certificado 
que  expida  la  legaci6n  o,  si  no  la  hubiere,  el  consulado  del  pafs  cuyas  autoridadee 
expidieron  el  expresado  tftulo. 

Art.  3.  Llenadas  estas  formalidades,  se  concederd  al  interesado  la  autorizaci6n 
correspondiente  para  el  ejercicio  de  su  profesidn  por  las  corporaciones  o  funcionarios 
pdblicos  a  quienes  las  leyes  de  cada  pais  sefLalen  la  facultad  de  expedir  loe  tltulos 
respectivoe. 

Art.  4.  Este  convenio  comenzari  a  regir  desde  el  dla  del  canje  de  las  ratificaciones, 
y  su  duraci6n  serd  indefinida  hasta  que  sea  abrogado  por  consentimiento  mutuo  de 
las  doe  Partes  Contratantes,  o  hasta  que  alguna  de  ellas  exprese  a  la  otra,  con  doce 
meses  de  anticipaci6n,  el  proposito  de  que  cesen  sus  efectoe. 

Art.  5.  El  presente  Convenio  ser4  ratificado,  y  las  ratificaciones  ser&n  canjeadas 
en  Quito  o  en  Santiago,  tan  pronto  como  sea  poeible. 

En  fe  de  lo  cual  el  Excelentfsimo  Sefior  Ministro  de  Relaciones  Exteriores  del 
Ecuador  y  el  Excelentfsimo  Sefior  Enviado  Extraordinario  y  Ministro  Plenipoten- 
ciario de  Chile,  han  firmado  y  sellado  por  duplicado  este  Convenio. 

(l.  8.)  B.  Alb^  Mestanza. 

B.  MATHIEn. 

Y  por  cuanto  el  convenio  preinserto  ha  sido  ratificado  por  ml,  previa  aprobaci6n 
del  Congreso  Naclonal,  y  las  respectivas  ratificaciones  han  sido  canjeadas  en  la  ciudad 
de  Quito  el  27  de  abril  pr6ximo  pasado  por  los  Sres.  don  Beltrdn  Mathieu,  Enviado 
Extraordinario  y  Ministro  Plenipotenciario  de  Chile  en  Ecuador,  y  Don  Jos^  Peralta, 
Ministro  de  Relaciones  Exteriores  del  Ecuador,  plenipotenciarios  nombrados  al  efecto 
por  los  respectivoe  Gobiemos. 
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For  tanto,  en  virtud  de  la  facultad  que  me  confiere  la  parte  ndmero  19  del  artfculo 
73  de  la  Coii8tituci6n  Polftica  del  Estado,  promdlguese  y  ll^veee  a  efecto  en  todas  bus 
partes  como  ley  de  la  Repdblica. 

Santiago,  27  de  Septiembre  de  1899. 

Federico  Errazuriz. 
R.  Errazuriz  Uruenbta. 

Pedro  Montt,  Presidente  de  la  Repdblica  de  Chile. 

Por  cuanto  entre  las  Repdblicas  de  Chile  y  la  del  Ecuador  se  concluy6  y  firm6  en 
Quito  el  16  de  agoeto  de  1902,  por  medio  de  plenipotenciarios  autorizados  al  efecto, 
naa  convenci6n  que  amplfa  las  estipulaciones  del  tratado  sobre  mutuo  reconocimiento 
de  tftuloe  profesionales  celebrado  entre  Chile  y  Ecuador  el  9  de  abril  de  1897,  Con- 
venci6n  cuyo  texto  es  el  siguiente: 

A  16  de  agoeto  de  1902,  reunidos  en  Quito  los  ExcelentisimoB  Sree.  Dr.  Alfredo 
Baquerizo  Moreno,  Ministro  de  Relaciones  Exteriores  del  Ecuador  y  Galo  Irarr&zabal 
Zafiartu,  Enviado  Extraordinario  y  Ministro  Plenipotenciario  de  Chile,  y  animados 
ambos  del  comdn  prop66ito  de  estrechar  m^  adn  los  vinculoe  de  simpatfa  y  leal 
amistad  que  unen  a  bus  respectivos  pafses,  han  convenido  en  ampliar  las  estipula- 
donee  del  tratado  sobre  mutuo  reconocimiento  de  titulos  profesionales  celebrado  entre 
Chile  y  Ecuador  el  9  de  abril  de  1897. 

Por  tanto,  y  debidamente  autorizados  por  sus  respectivos  Gobiemos,  han  celebrado 
la  siguiente  convenci6n: 

ARTicuLO  1.  Serin  vilidos  en  Chile  los  eximenes  rendidos  y  los  grades  que  se 
obtengan  legalmente  en  los  colegios,  universidades  o  corporaciones  cientificas  del 
Eciiador;  asl  como  serin  tambien  vilidos  en  el  Ecuador  los  eximenes  rendidos  y  los 
grados  que  se  obtengan  de  igual  mode  en  Chile. 

Art.  2.  En  consecuenda,  los  alumnos  de  dichos  colegios,  universidades  o  corpo- 
radones  no  estarin  sujetos  a  mis  requisitoe  que  los  de  comprobar  la  identidad  personal 
del  interesado  y  la  autentiddad  de  los  documentos  correspondientes. 

Art.  3.  La  identidad  deberi  comprobarse  por  un  certificado  expedido  por  la 
legad6n,  o  en  su  falta,  por  un  consulado  de  la  Repdblica  cuyas  autoridades  expidieren 
los  documentos,  y  la  autentiddad  de  ^stos  en  la  forma  acostumbrada. 

Art.  4.  El  canje  de  las  ratificadones  de  esta  convenci6n  se  hari  en  Quito,  o  en  San- 
tiago de  Chile  a  la  brevedad  posible;  y  canjeadas  dichas  ratificaciones,  su  vigencia 
seri  indefinida  salvo,  siempre,  el  derecho  de  cualquiera  de  las  partes  para  notificar  a 
la  otra,  con  un  afio  de  anticipacidn,  su  voluntad  de  que  termine. 

En  fe  de  lo  cual  el  Excelentisimo  Sefior  Ministro  de  Reladones  Exteriores  del 
Ecuador  y  el  Excelentfsimo  Sefior  Enviado  Extraordinario  y  Ministro  Plenipoten- 
ciario de  Chile  han  firmado  y  sellado,  por  duplicado,  este  convenio. 

(Firmado.)  A.  Baquerizo  M.  (L.  S.). 

G.  Irarrazabal  Z.  (L.  S.). 

Y  por  cuanto  la  convenci6n  preinserta  ha  side  ratificada  por  mi,  previa  la  aprobaci6n 
del  Conj^reso  Nacional,  y  las  respectivas  ratificaciones  se  han  canjeado  en  esta  capital 
el  dfa  14  de  enero  del  afio  en  curso: 

Por  tanto,  en  uso  de  la  facultad  que  me  confiere  la  parte  19  del  artfculo  73  de  la 
Constituci6n  Polftica  del  Estado,  dispongo  y  mando  que  se  cumpla  y  lleve  a  efecto 
en  todas  sus  partes  como  ley  de  la  Repdblica. 

Dada  en  la  sala  de  mi  despacho  en  Santiago  a  treinta  dlas  del  mes  de  Mayo  de  mil 
novedentoe  nueve. 

(Firmado.)  Pedro  Montt. 

Rafabl  Balm acbda 
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Oonvenci^n  sobre  ^ercicio  de  profedones  liberales  celebrada  entre  CSiile  y  Job 
Estadoa  Unidos  del  Braail  el  4  de  mayo  de  1897. 

Fedeiico  Errdzum,  Preeidente  de  la  Repdblica  de  Chile. 

Por  cuanto  entre  las  Repdblicas  de  Chile  y  de  loe  Estadoe  Unidos  del  Braail,  ee 
negoci6  concluyd  y  firm6  el  4  de  mayo  de  1897,  por  medio  de  plenipotenclarios  com- 
petentemente  autorizados  al  efecto,  una  ConyMici6n  sobre  el  ejercicio  de  prolesiones 
liberales,  cuyo  tenor  ee  a  la  letra  como  ague: 

El  Preaidente  de  la  Roptiblica  de  Chile  y  el  Presidente  de  la  Repdblica  de  los 
Efltados  Unidos  del  Brasil,  habiendo  aeordado  celebrar  una  convend^  sobre^el 
ejerdcio  de  las  profesbnee  liberales,  nombiaion  para  ese  fin  siis  plenipoteBciaiio6»  a 
saber: 

El  Prestdente  de  la  Beptiblica  de  Chile,  a  don  Joaquin  Walker  Martinea,  Enviado 
Extraordinario  y  Ministro  Plenipolenciario  de  la  misma  en  ^  Brasil; 

El  Presidente  de  la  Rep6blica  de  loe  Estados  Unidos  6ei  Braail,  al  (General  de 
Brigada  don  Dionislo  Evanjelista  de  Oastro  Cerqueira,  Ifiaistro  de  Estado  de  Bel*- 
ciones  Ezteriores. 

Los  cuales,  despues  de  canjear  sus  plenos  poderes,  que  hallaron  en  buena  y  debida 
forma,  convinieron  en  lo  siguiente: 

ABTicnLO  1.  Los  cxudadanos  de  cualquiera  de  las  dos  RepdbUcas  coatratantea 
podrin  ejercer  libremente  en  el  territorio  de  la  otra,  la  profesi6n  para  la  cual  eatur 
viesen  habilitadoe  por  diploma  o  titulo  expedido  por  la  autoridad  nacional  compe- 
tente,  siempre  que  para  ese  ejerdcio  no  sea  exigida  por  la  ley  la  calidad  de  dudadaao 
diileno  o  braailero. 

Los  certificados  de  estudios  preporatorios  o  superiores  en  cualquiera  de  loa  doa 
pafses,  expedidoa  en  favor  de  nacionales  de  uno  de  ellos,  producirto  en  el  otro  loe 
mismos  efectos  que  les  atribuyere  la  ley  de  la  Repdblica  de  donde  emanen. 

Art.  2.  El  diploma  o  certificado  autenticado  y  el  certificado  de  identidad  de  per- 
aona  paaado  por  el  agente  diplomdtico  o  consular  de  la  nad6n  que  hubiere  expedido 
el  diploma  o  certificado,  produciria  los  efectos  pactados  en  la  presente  Conyenci6a, 
despuds  de  registrados  en  el  ttinisterio  de  Relaciones  Exteriores,  que  dar&  conodr 
mioito  d^  registro  al  miaisterio  o  repartici^  a  que  interesare  el  ejerdcio  de  la  pro- 
fesidn. 

Abt.  3.  La  preesnte  Conveocidn  regir6  por  ttempo  indeterminado,  ceaando  un  afie 
despu6s  que  una  de  las  Altas  Partes  Contratantee  la  hubiese  denunciado  a  la  otra. 

8eri  raAificada  y  las  ratificadones  canjeadas  en  Rio  Janeiro,  desp«^  de  aprobadas 
por  los  Cengresos  de  las  doe  Altas  Partes  Contratantee. 

En  teetunonio  de  los  que  ks  respeetiyoB  Plenipotendarios  firmaron  y  sellantt  la 
presente  Convenddn. 

Hecha  en  la  ciudad  de  Bio  Janeiro,  a  los  ciiatro  dfas  del  mes  de  mayo  de  1897. 

[l.  a.]  JoAQuiN  Walkbr  Marhnbz. 

DioNisio  E.  DB  Castro  Cbrqubira.. 

Y  por  cuanto  la  conyenci6n  ha  sido  ratificada  por  mi,  previa  la  aprobaci6n  del  Con- 
greso  Nacional,  y  las  respectivas  ratificadones  se  han  caajeado  en  la  dudad  de  Rfo 
Jandro  el  dla  13  de  setiembre  del  presente  a£k>,  por  los  plenipoteDciarios  noml»adoe 
al  efecto  por  los  Grobiemos  de  Chile  y  de  loe  Estados  Unidos  del  Braail;  por  tanto,  en 
virtud  de  la  facultad  que  me  confiere  el  artlculo  73,  parte  19  de  la  constitud^n  polf- 
tica,  dispongo  y  mando  que  se  cumpla  y  Ueve  a  efecto  en  todas  sus  partes  como  ley 
de  la  Repdblica. 

Dada  en  la  sala  de  mi  despacho,  a  31  del  mes  de  diciembre  de  1898. 

Fbdbrico  ErrAzttbxz  E. 
V.  Blanco  V. 
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PedtD  Montt,  Preaideiite  da  la  Repdblica  de  Chile. 

Por  dumtD  entre  k  Repdblica  de  Chile)  Aigentnia,  BoUria,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica» 
Repdblica  Dominlcana,  Eciiador,  £1  SalvadcMr,  Betados  Unidoe  de  AmMca)  Guate- 
mala, Salts,  Honduras,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Pbraguay,  Perli  y  Uruguay,  «e  concluy6 
y  fizm6  en  la  dudad  de  Mexico,  el  28  de  Enero  de  1902,  por  medio  de  Pleutpotenciarios 
competeiitemeiite  autdrizadoti,  una  C<mvenci6n  cuyo'tezto  dice  como  sigue: 

ABTicuLO  1.  Loa  ciudadanoe  de  cualquiera  de  Ifta  Repdblicas  que  suecriben  la  pre- 
•^te  ConveUcidn,  podrAn  ejercer  libremente  en  el  territorio  de  lu  otrae  la  prc^eridn 
paia  la  cual  eMuvieten  habilitadoe  con  un  difdomli  o  dtulo  expedldo  por  la  autoridad 
oixnpetente  en  cada  uno  de  loe  paiies  signatarioe;  con  tal  que  dicho  diploma  o  dtulo 
Gompla  con  loe  requidtoe  eetablecldos  en  loe  artfcyloi  4  y  5,  (riempre  que  la  ley  del 
pais  en  que  va  a  ejercerse  la  profe46n  no  exija  para  su  ejercicio  la  calidad  de  dudadano. 

Loe  certiflcadoe  de  eetudioe  preparatorioe  o  superioree,  expedidoe  en  cualquiera  de 
loe  palees  que  celebran  eeta  convenci6n,  en  favor  de  nacionalee  de  uno  de  ellos,  pro- 
ducMn  en  todoe  loe  palees  contratantes  loe  mismoe  efectoe  que  lee  atribuyere  la  ley 
de  las  Repdblicas  de  donde  emanen,  siempre  que  haj^  redproddad  y  no  resulten 
Yentajas  superiores  a  las  reconocidas  por  hi  legislaci6n  del  pais  en  que  se  quiera  hacer 
nso  de  eeoe  certiflcadoe. 

Ajkt.  2.  Por  lo  que  respecta  a  los  titulos  prolesbnales  procedentee  de  los  colegioe  o 
sniversidades  de  cada  Estado,  Tenritorio  y  Distrito  de  Cdumbia  de  loS  Estados  tJnidos 
de  AmMca,  en  vista  de  que  esss  institudones  no  se  hallan  bajo  el  petronatd  dd 
Ctobiemo  Federal,  ni  en  muchoe  cases  del  de  los  Gobiemos  de  loe  Estados,  stflo  se 
reoonocerim  por  los  poisee  signatarios  los  titulos  o  diplomas  expedidoe  por  los  colegios- 
o  univenldades  de  los  Estados  cuya  legialacidn  ofreciere  redproddad  y  que  hubieren 
sido  expedidoe  segte  las  condicionee  preecritas  en  el  artfculo  5  de  esta  conVenci6n. 

Art.  3.  Cada  una  de  las  partee  Contratantes  se  reserva,  sin  embargo,  el  derecho  de 
«xi^  a  M  dudadftdoe  de  las  otras,  que  presenten  diplomas  o  tStulos  de  medico  o  de 
enakioiertt  otra  profMidn  reladonada  ctm  la  driigla  y  la  medidna,  induy^ndoee 
tambi^  la  de  farmac^tico,  que  se  sometan  a  un  previb  exiimen  general  sobie  loS 
lamoi  de  la  profM^n  qu^  acredita  el  dlpl6ma  d  titulo  teei^ectivo,  en  la  fomili  ine 
cada  Gobiemo  determine. 

Abt.  4.  Cftdk  QM  de  las  Altas  Partes  Contratantes  pondri  en  conocimiento  de  las 
otras,  ciMles  sen  sue  liniversidades  o  cuerpos  docentes,  cuyoe  titulos  o  diplomas  deban 
ser  aceptadoe  por  loe  demis,  como  v^idos,  para  el  ejercicio  de  las  profesiones  de  que 
tra^  esta  convenctdh. 

Por  lo  que  respecta  a  la  observancia  de  la  dispo^ci^n  anterior  por  parte  de  los 
Spl^oe  Unidpe  de  AasMca^  el  Departiuneiito  de  Estado  de  eete  pais  pw^dii  en  cono- 
dmiento  de  las  otras  Rep6blicaa  signatariiMi,  todos  los  acioa  legislativos  de  Ipa  respecti- 
vos  Estados  de  los  Estados  Unidos  referentes  al  reconodmiento  de  loe  titulos  o  diplo- 
mas de  loe  demii  pafsee  firmantesj  y  tiasmitiri  a  los  distintos  Estados  de  loe  Estados 
Unidos,  cuya  legislacidn  olredese  redproddad^  las  informadones  que  redba,  dando 
a  OHiocer  los  titulos  y  diplomas  de  los  reiqsectivos  cuerpoe  docentee  o  universklades 
de  las  otras  Repliblicas  que  4stas  recomendaren  como  v^idas. 

Las  demis  Partes  Contratantes  reconocerln  los  titulos  y  diplomas  de  las  Universi- 
dades  de  los  Estados,  territorioe  y  del  Distrito  de  Columbia  de  loe  Estados  Unidos  qm 
cada  una  de  ellaa  eligiere. 

No  obstante  eeta  diiposiddn,  aquellaa  histituciooes  docentes  de  los  Estados  Unidos 
que  no  fueran  reconocidas  por  las  demis  Repdblicas  signatarias  y  que  se  considerasea 
con  titulos  suficientes  para  serlo«  podrin  sdidtar  d  reconodmiento  de  sus  diplomas 
profedonales  ante  los  Gobiemos  reipectivas,  mediante  una  sdicitud  acompafiada  de 
los  justlficativos  ccvrespondientes,  los  que  serAn  califlcados  por  la  autoridad  compe- 
tente  de  cada  uno  de  loe  paisee  contratantes. 
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Abt.  5 .  El  diploma,  tf tulos  o  certificadoe de  estudioe  preparatorios  y  saperioree,  debida- 
mente  autenticadoa,  y  el  certificado  de  identidad  de  pefsona  expedido  por  el  reqpectivo 
agente  diplomitico  o  consular,  acreditado  en  la  nacidn  que  hubiere  otorgado  cualquiera 
de  esos  documentoe,  producir4n  loe  efectoe  pactadoe  en  la  preeente  Convenci6n,  despu^ 
que  hayan  aido  registradoe  en  el  Iiiinisterio  de  Relacionee  Extenoree  del  pais  esi  que  se 
desea  ejercer  la  profesidn;  debiehdo  dicho  Departamento  de  Estado  poner  este  trimite 
en  conocimiento  de  la  Cancillerla  del  pais  de  donde  el  titulo  emana. 

Art.  6.  La  presente  convencidn  no  altera  en  manera  alguna  los  tiatados  qu»  las 
Altas  Partas  Gontratantes  tengan  actualmente  en  vig^Mr  y  ofrezcan  mayores  franquidas. 

Art.  7.  La  preeente  convenci6n  regird  por  tiempo  Indeterminado,  pudiendo  cual- 
quiera de  las  Altas  Partes  Gontratantes  hacerla  ceear,  por  lo  que  a  ella  respecta,  un  afio 
despu^s  de  haberla  formalmente  denunciado  a  las  otras. 

No  eeri  indispensable  para  la  vigllancia  de  este  convenci6n  su  ratificacidn  simul- 
tdnea  por  todas  las  naciones  signatarias. 

La  que  lo  apruebe  lo  comunicari  a  las  demis  por  la  via  diplomitica,  y  este  proce- 
dimiento  har&  las  veces  de  canje. 

En  fe  de  lo  cual,  loe  plenipotenciaiioe  y  Delegados  firman  la  presente  Gonvencidn  y 
ponen  en  ella  el  sello  de  la  Segunda  Gonferencia  Intemacional  Americana. 

Hecho  en  la  cludad  de  M^co,  el  dfa  28  de  enero  de  mil  novecientos  doe,  en  tree 
ejemplares  escritos  en  castellano,  ingl^  y  franc^  respectivam^ite,  los  cuales  se  de* 
positarto  en  la  Secretarfa  de  Relacionee  Exteriores  del  Gobiemo  de  los  Estados  Unidos 
Mexicanos,  a  fin  de  que  de  elloe  se  saquen  copias  certificadas  para  enviarlas  por  la  via 
diplomitica  a  cada  uno  de  loe  Estados  signatarios. 

Y  por  cuanto  la  Gonvenci6n  preinsota  ha  side  ratificada,  previa  la  aprobaddn  del 
GoDgreso  Nacional  y  las  respectivas  ratificaciones  ban  side  depoeitadas  en  la  Canci- 
lleria  de  Mexico. 

Por  tanto,  en  virtud  de  la  facultad  que  me  confiere  el  articulo  82,  parte  19  de  la 
Gonstituci6n  P61itlca  del  Estado,  dispongo  y  mando  que  se  cumpla  y  Ueve  a  electo  en 
todas  sus  partes  como  ley  de  la  Rep^lica. 

Dada  en  la  Sala  de  mi  Deq[Mcho,  en  Santiago,  a  diecifliete  de  junio  de  mil  noivecieatos 
nueve. 

Pbdbo  Mohtt. 
AouBinr  Edwards. 

UNITXR8IDADX8  BXTRANJBRAS  RBOONOODAS  POR  LA  Dl  CEILS  PARA.  L08  BPROTOS  Dl 
UL  OOLAadN  DB  QRADOS. 

Los  diplomas  de  bachiller  y  de  licendado  o  doctor  expedidoe  por  cualquiera  Univer* 
flidad  extranjera  acreditada,  sirven  para  comprobar  que  el  candidate  ha  hecho  estu- 
dios  y  obtenido  aprobacidn  en  loe  ramos  que,  segdn  los  estatutos  de  la  misma  univerai- 
dad  extranjera,  se  necesiten  para  contoir  dichos  diplomas. 

Los  individuos  que  solicitaren  grades  de  la  Universidad  de  Ghile,  y  presaitaren 
titulos  de  licenciados  expedidos  por  universidades  extranjeras  cuyas  facultades 
hubieren  aido  reconocidas,  est&n  exentos  de  presentar  titulos  de  bacbilleres  y  certifi^ 
cados  de  eximenes  parciales;  pax>  en  todo  case  quedan  obligados  a  rendu*  las  pruebas 
finales. 

Los  que  soliciten  el  grade  de  lic^iciado  en  la  Facultad  de  Leyes,  aunque  preeenten 
titulos  de  facultades  universitarias  reconocidas,  eetia  obligados  a  rendir  examen  de 
los  c6digos  chilenos  y  de  pr6ctica  forense.    (Decreto  de  11  de  septiembre  de  1866.) 

Estdn  reconocidas  para  la  colacidn  de  grades  las  univenddades  siguientes: 

En  la  Facultad  de  Leyes  y  Giendas  Politicas:  Las  universidades  espaSolas,  Decreto 
de  18deenerodel848;  lade  Quito,  decreto  deldeabrilde  1862,  la  Academiade  Estudioe 
de  Guatemala,  decreto  de  23  de  abril  de  1866. 

En  la  Facultad  de  Medicina  y  Farmacia:  Las  Universidades  de  Stokolmo,  Gopen- 
hague,  Edimburgo,  Viena,.  Berlin,  Francia,  Padua,  Pavia,  Bolonia,  decreto  de  18  de 
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enero  de  1848;  la  de  Bniselas,  decreto  de  9  de  octubre  de  1856;  la  de  Giessen,  decreto 
de  13  de  noviembre  de  1856;  la  de  Harvard,  decreto  de  15  de  noviembre  de  1856;  la 
de  Kiel,  decreto  de  20  de  marzo  de  1857;  las  de  Hambiirgo  en  el  Hesse  Electoral  y  de 
Wirzburgo  en  Baviera,  decreto  de  28  de  noviembre  de  1864,  la  Facultad  de  Medicina 
en  la  Universidad  de  Lima,  decreto  de  19  de  noviembre  de  1867;  la  de  Dublin, 
decreto  de  18  de  mayo  de  1868;  la  de  Erlangen,  decreto  de  26  de  noviembre  de  1868; 
la  de  Munich,  decreto  de  7  de  abril  de  1870;  las  de  Madrid,  Barcelona,  Granada, 
Santiago,  Sevilla,  Valencia  y  Valladolid,  acuerdo  de  30  de  junio  de  1884;  el  Coleglo 
de  Medicos  Girujanos  del  Departamento  de  Medicina  del  €oleg:io  de  Columbia  en 
Nueva  York,  el  Colegio  de  Yale  en  New  Haven  y  la  Universidad  de  Pensylvania 
en  Filadelfia,  acuerdo  de  24  de  noviembre  de  1884;  la  de  Melbourne,  acuerdo  de  18 
de  Marzo  de  1887. 

En  la  de  Giendas  Flsicas  y  Matemdticas:  La  Escuela  Polit^nica  de  Caaeel,  decreto 
de  6  de  diciembre  de  1858. 

UNIVBR8IDADBS  BN   GENERAL. 

La  Universidad  de  Grante,  decreto  de  6  de  abril  de  1864;  la  de  San  Sim6n  de  Cocha- 
bamba,  decreto  de  7  de  abril  de  1865;  todas  las  de  Italia,  decreto  da  14  de  mayo  de 
1868;  la  de  Londres,  acuerdo  de  15  de  marzo  de  1886. 

En  sesi6n  de  20  de  mayo  de  1901,  se  reconocieron  todas  las  universidades  alemanas, 
y  todaa  las  latinoamericanas. 

En  se8i6n  de  30  de  octubre  de  1905,  se  tom6  igual  acuerdo  reepecto  de  las  Universip 
dades  de  Harvard,  Yale,  Columbia  (en  Nueva  York),  Boston,  Penn^lvania,  Minne- 
sota, Chicago,  Washington  en  San  Luis,  Johns  Hopkins,  Leland  Stanford,  Ann  Arbor 
y  Cornell  (en  Nueva  York). 

En  seaidn  de  14  de  junio  de  1909,  se  reconocid  la  Universidad  de  Paris. 

En  8  de  noviembre  de  1910,  se  acord6  agregar  a  la  lista  las  universidades  reconocidas 
per  la  de  Chile,  las  siguientes  de  los  Estados  Unidos  de  Norte  AmMca:  University 
of  Texas,  University  of  Virginia,  Syracuse  University,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Armour  Institute  of  Technology,  Princeton  University,  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute, State  University  of  Iowa,  University  of  Illinois  y  University  of  Michigan. 

En  29  de  agosto  de  1910,  todas  las  universidades  oficiales  de  Europa. 


OBGAP 


>BGANIZAaON  T  DESARROLLO  DE  UN  PLAN  PARA  EL  CAMBIO  SISTB- 
MlTICO  DE  ESTUDIANTES  T  PROFESORES  ENTRE  LAS  UNIYERSIDA. 
DES  DE  LOS  DISTINTOS  PAlSES  AMERICANOS.  PLAN  PARA  OBTENER 
UN  CONOCIMIENTO  MUTUO  DE  LOS  GRADOS  TSCNICOS  Y  PRO- 
FESIONALES  CONCEDIDOS  POR  LAS  INSTTTUaONES  DE  PRIMERA 
CLASE  EN  LAS  DISTINTAS  REPOBUCAS  AMERICANAS. 

Por  r6mulo  e.  dur6n, 

Seeretario  de  In9trucei&n  PUhliea  de  Honduras. 

El  desarroUo  del  primer  punto  respecto  a  Honduras  eiage  una  noticia  de  lo  que 
disponen  nuestras  leyes  acerca  de  la  ensefianza  profesional,  la  que  se  imparte  en  la 
Universidad  Central  de  la  Repdblica. 

Las  facultades  para  esta  ensefianza  son  tres:  la  de  jurisprudencia  y  ciencias  politicas 
la  de  medicina,  cirugla  y  farmacia  y  la  de  ciencias  flsico-matemiticas.  En  cada  una 
de  ellas  se  adquiere  el  tftulo  de  licenciado;  y  se  adquiere  tambi^n  el  de  doctor 
mediante  un  curso  m^  de  estudios. 

Los  de  la  Facultad  de  Jurisprudencia  comprenden  las  siguientes  asignaturas: 
Elementosdederecho  natural;  elementos  de  sociologla;  elementosdederechoromano; 
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derecho  civil;  economfa  poUtica  y  estadlstica;  derecho  penal;  derecho  politico; 
derecho  admlnistrativo;  derecho  in temacional  ptiblico;  derecho  inieraacional  privado; 
procedimientos  civiles;  procedimientoe  criminalee;  derecho  comercial  y  de  minerfa; 
legidlacidn  militar;  medicina  legal  y  jurii^rudencia  mddica;  historia  del  derecho; 
filoaoffa  del  derecho;  legislaci6n  comparada;  historia  crftica  de  la  literatiira. 

Lo6  edtudioB  de  la  Facultad  de  M^dna  comprenden:  Anatomfa,  di^ccidn  y  ejer- 
ciciofl  histoldgicoe;  fMca  aplicada  a  la  medicina;  bot^ca  m^ca;  quimica  g^nenQ  y 
mineralo^a;  zoologia  mMica;  fisiologfa  humana;  aniliflis  qufnaico;  patologfa  general 
patologfa  y  clfnica  quirtirgicas;  medicina  operatoria;  patologfli  m^dica;  obstetriciii; 
terap^utica  y  materia  m^ca;  farmacologia;  clinicsl  m^ica  y  anatomfa  patol<5gic4] 
mecticina  l^al;  toxicologfa;  higiene;  historia  de  la  medicina;  historia  y  filoeofla  de 
las  ciencias  m^dicas;  crftica  de  las  diversas  eecuelas  m^dicas. 

Lo^  ^stiidios  de  la  Facultad  de  Ciencias,  que  hoy  estd  cerrada  por  faltia  d^  alumnos, 
comprenden:  Complementos  de  Algebra,  geometrfa  y  trigonometiia;  zoologia,  bot4ni6a 
y  mineralogla;  geometrfa  analftica;  economfa  polftica  y  estadfstica;  dibujo  lineal; 
c&lculo  diferencial  e  integral  de  diferencias  y  variaciones;  ffsica  experimental;  quimica 
aplicada;  geometrfa  deecriptiva,  sombras  y  perspectivas  y  ejerddos  de  e^r6otoniia; 
medbuca  racional;  an&Bsis  qufmico;  geologfa;  c6digo  de  minerfa;  dibujO  de  paisaje; 
construcci6n  y  arquitectura;  mec&nica  aplicada  y  nidquinas;  metalurgia;  nocictties  d^ 
dibajo  de  figufas;  caminos  ordinarioe  y  caminos  d^  hierro;  puertos,  faros  y  navega- 
ci6n  interior;  das6tica  y  selvicultura;  idioma  ingles  o  franco ;  laboreo  de  miiia^  y 
stt  preparaci6n;  topograffa,  levantamiento  dd  pianos,  comstnicddn  de  ^tfiles  y  tra- 
sado  de  cnrvas  de  nlvel;  dibujo  topogr&fico;  cosmogralfa  fiisick  del  globo  y  geodesla; 
astronomfa  ffsica  y  de  observad6n;  fkicii  matemitica;  geologfa  y  paleontologfa. 

Las  cuatro  tiltimas  asignaturas  de  la  Facultad  de  Jurisprudenda  y  de  la  f'acultad 
de  Ciendas  y  las  dos  dliimas  de  la  de  Medicina  obUgan  s61o  para  el  doctorado. 

Siendo  estos  los  planes  de  estudios,  Honduras  podrfa  ofrecef  profesotes'  pata  el 
estudio  del  derecho  ptibHco  intemo  del  pais,  esto  es,  «u  derecho  politico,  admildi- 
trativo,  civil,  comercial,  de  minerfa,  penal,  militar  y  procesal;  y  pani  aum^ntar  da 
cuerpo  docente  podrfa  solicitar  profeaores  dtf  Ua  restaentes  materias  expttisacLM. 

Los  gastos  de  traslaci6n  y  de  regreso  de  piotMores  iierfail  dd  cnetitlt  dd  pafs  qud  M 
pidiera.    Los  honorarlos  se  fijarian  por  contrata. 

En  cuanto  a  los  alumnos,  Honduras  podrfa  admitir  a  los  de  los  demis  pafses  ameri- 
canos  en  igual  condicidn  que  a  los  nacicmales,  coste&nddes 3u  viaje  de  cualquier  puerto 
de  la  Repdblica  a  la  capital  y  tomindolos  a  su  cuidado  hasta  el  tannine  de  los  estudioe, 
dfifndo  de  (menta  del  GdMerho  tddd  g^iftto,  lo  ndsii»>  quh  los  de  ie^f^hb  al  pairf  de  ia 
probddetidft. 

Jgosl^  condiddnes  reclamlorfa  j>ara  los  nftdonAles  hondiil«floA^  prdctirMicM  dteiiit>ra 
la  «iqui1ral6ncia  de  gastos,  hecha  excepci6n  d^  loe  d^rechos  M  inatrfcnla,  d^  ^xiUUehes 
y  de  tftolo,  que  se  dispensiirfto  a  todds. 

El  canje  de  profesoreA  y  altimnod  detfetia  pBttkt^  pot  ibMo  de  iuA  cdhteiiddn 
entre  los  pafses  americanos  en  la  que  se  comisionara  a  la  Uni6n  Fftn-Americana  para 
efectuarlo,  a  solidtud  o  inidatlva  de  ckdA  uno  d^  dichos  pafses. 

La  Unl6n  Pan- Americana  de  pondrfi  to  dommucad6n  con  el  Grobiemo  respectivo, 
por  medio  del  Ministerio  de  Relaciones  Exteriores,  anunciindole  la  solici^d  de 
prbf^red  6  el  ^nvlo  de  alumnos,  segdn  el  caso.  EI  fitiinero  de  prolesor^d  y  Iflumnoe 
para  el  eahje'  c[uedarfa  fijado  en  la  cdnvenci6n,  ho  pu<ilehdo  pasar  de  cln<:o  de  undi 
y  de  otros. 

En  cuanto  al  ndmero  segundo  del  tema,  creo  que  tambi^ii  deberfa  ser  6i>jet6  de  una 
convencidn  entre  los  pafses  americano*. 

En  el  ndmero  anterior  queda  indicado  que  se  pueden  obtenef  en  Honduras  \6k 
tf tulos  de  licenciado  y  de  doctor  en  las  facultades  de  Jurisprudenda  y  CSehdas  po- 
Ifticas,  de  Medidna,  Cinigfa  y  Farmada  y  de  Ciencias.  iWbi^n  se  pu^eii  obteher 
el  de  notario  en  la  primera  de  dichas  facultades,  los  de  licenciado  eii  farmacia  y  de 
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ftBcUcaxites  y  outtronaa  en  la  segunda;  y  los  ^e  agrimensor,  perito  minero,  perito 
constructoj,  perito  quimico,  perito  mec&nico  y  perito  agrcSnomo,  en  la  tercera.  To^oe 
eetoe  tf tuloe  son  exte^didos  por  el  Rec^r  d^  la  Univereidad  con  noticla  del  grade  con- 
^rido  por  el  Decano  de  la  !acultad  respectiva. 

^o^^rai9,  por  Bu  parte,  9e  obligaria  a  dar  infonne,  por  medio  del  Min^ustro  de  Rela- 
ciones  Exterio^e^,  a  un  centro  conu^,  que  podria  aer  la  Uni6n  Pan-Americana,  de 
loe  tftuloe  copi^eridoe  ya  por  el  Rec^r  de  la  Universidad  Central  y  de  loe  que  se  eiguie- 
p^n  expidiendo,  y  dicha  oficina  iii^  ai^otando  en  un  r^i^tro  abierto  ^  todaa  la^  Be- 
pdblicas  americanas  el  nombre  de  la  persona  titulada,  la  profesidn  a  que  se  refiere 
el  fi^tulo  y  el  ntimero  de  ^^  y  su  lecba.  La  oficina  asumiria  adem^  la  obl%^i6n 
de  enviar  mensualmente  a  cada  una  d,e  las  reptantes  Sep6blica,B  americanaa  un  cono- 
dmiento  de  laa  partidaa  anotadas  en  el  r^g^tro,  ^elativaa  a  ^on^uraa.  En  caao  de  que 
fuera  necesario  comprobar  la  identi4a4  de  un  titulo,  la  Uxii6p  Pan- Americana  ppdrfa 
cprtificar  a  ^vor  del  interesado  si  constftba  la  pfutida  coii^espondieiUe  en  el  r^stro. 
Esto  se  entiende  sin  perjuido  de  1ft  legalizaciiSn  del  tltulo  por  la  Secretaria  de  Re- 
lacionee  Exteriores  de  Honduras  y  la  4^  pai^  en  qujB  se  hubiei^  de  hsio^  uso  de  61. 

^  rcgistro  se  publicajr^  en  e^  Boletin  ^  la  UniiSn  Pan-Ainericana. 

£1  pxpcedimiento  sfsria  e)  miamo  po^  parte  de  qeuda  uno  de  loe  ^emii^  ppiset  de 
America. 

En  puna,  i^na  conyenci6n  eijitre  toda§  las  Rep6blicas  an^uericanas  ^eria  el  medio 
ft^/ecuado  para  oxgapi2#)r  e)  CAmbjp  alstem&tico  dp  esti^fU^n^  V  proteepres  e^tfe  laa 
nnive^dfvdes  de  el^aa,  )o  jpifip^  que  p^tra  obteniar  V^  ponocmie^to  ijif^ujUio  de  loe 
g^pe  t^!cni|C09  y  profefsionale?  concedidoe  por  laa  instituciones  de  primer^  claoe  de 
dic^aa  Jleptiblicaa,  comifionando  par^  uno  y  otrp  objeto  ja  la  Uni6n  Pan-A^ivaricana. 


PLANS  FOS  BSINCHNG  ABOUT  A  MUTUAL  RSCOGNITICm  OF  EDUCA- 
TIONAL CREDENTULS,  PARTICULARLY  nCHNICAL  AND  PROffiS- 
8IONAL  DEGREES  ISSUED  OR  GRANHa)  RY  INSTITUTI(»^S  OF  THE 
FIRST  RANK. 

8y  AUGUSTUS  S.  DOWNING, 

A$9i$tant  Cammitfionerjor  SKgker  Education,  The  Untvenity  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

In  extending  the  invitatiaa  to  disci;^  ttiia  topic,  the  pcesident  of  the  subsection  8ai4 : 

"We  must  treat  each  national  system  ol  education  as  a  thing  b^  itself,  and  see  to 
whftt  st^  of  inteUectual  development  and  competence  it  brings  its  students  at  the 
time  when  they  wish  to  come  to  an  American  university  or  technical  school." 

My  finst  thought  was  to  tabulate  the  preliminary  educational  requirements  for  ad- 
mission to  higher  inatitutionsi  colleges,  professional  md  technical  schools  in  those 
coynti^es  from  which  students  migrate  to  America.  I  thought  to  outline  the  plan 
by  which  we  can  accept  t|ie  stuc^ents  from  forieign  institutions  without  underta)dng 
to  convey  these  requirements  in.to  exact  requixeofients  for  entrance  to  our  own  insti- 
tutions. I  thought  to  plan  that  those  capable  of  going  on  with  their  education  in  our 
hi^er  institutic^  should  not  )i>e  under  the  nejcesaity  of  meeting  our  examinati^is, 
an4  should  be  admitted  at  oncje  tQ  the  institutions  even  thougih  they  might  not  be  able 
to  complete  ihB  prescribed  course  i^  the  same  number  of  ye^urs  that  our  own  stu4ents 
take  to  complete  it;  that  is,  it  might  take  these  foreign  students  five  years  to  com* 
plete  the  work  which  oius  do  in  four. 

But  after  acceptinjg  the  invitation  to  discuss  the  State  control  of  iv^edical  licejosure 
and  the  mutua|l  recognition  to  be  accorded  academic  degrees,  I  determined  po  make 
the  three  papers  before  this  congress  a  trilogy— each  in  itself  complete  pjit  all 
closely  related  onjB  tp  thie  ojfif^. 
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The  problem  for  solution  may  be  stated  fairly,  then,  as  follows:  How  can  a  liberal 
policy  be  formulated  that  shall  deal  justly  with  all  students  migrating  to  the  Western 
Hemisphere  not  only  from  the  various  European  countries,  but  from  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Australia  as  well,  without  lowering  educational  standards  or  discriminating  against 
our  own.  First,  all  will  recognize  the  closer  and  more  friendly  relations  are  in  procen 
of  development  on  this  hemisphere.  This  Union  is  proof  of  the  same.  Canada  and 
the  Briti^  provinces  should  be  included  within  these  closer  and  more  friendly  rela- 
tions. Evidence  of  this  is  found  in  the  following  quotation  from  a  recent  letter  in  our 
files: 

''The  governor  asks  me  *  *  *  to  invite  your  observation  as  to  the  possibility 
of  a  student  passing  throu^  the  secondary  schools  in  that  colony  obtaining  the  same 
privileges  in  American  schools  as  those  which  would  be^accorded  to  him  in  England." 

Second,  closer  and  more  friendly  relations  between  the  States  of  America  will  materi- 
ally influence  our  relations  with  both  east  and  west.  Convenience  of  access  to  China, 
Japan,  India,  and  Australia,  by  the  West,  has  already  brou^t  to  the  United  States 
the  best  and  must' ambitious  students  of  these  countries. 

The  records  of  our  university  show  with  clearness  the  growth  of  such  student  migra- 
tion. When  formulating  a  liberal  policy  of  attraction,  we  mtist  at  the  same  time  pro- 
vide a  just  standard  of  admission. 

Credential  recognized  for  two  dietinct  purpoeee. — ^Plans  for  the  mutual  recognition  of 
educational  credentials  by  the  ^ucational  authorities  of  the  several  States  on  the 
Western  Hemisphere  must  differentiate  two  distinct  purposes:  First,  That  they  are 
presented  for  admission  to  institutions  ad  eundem  gradum  in  the  attainment  of  an 
education,  which,  for  distinction,  may  be  termed  student  migration;  second,  that 
they  are  presented  in  lieu  of  the  State's  examinations  for  admission  to  the  practice  of 
a  profession. 

Student  migration, — ^In  devising  this  liberal  policy  a  dear  vision  of  the  basis  on 
which  such  policy  must  rest  is  essential.  That  basis  mtist  be  equitable;  that  is, 
marked  by  due  consideration  for  what  is  fair,  unbiased,  and  impartial. 

There  mtist  be  a  good  understanding  of  the  several  school  systems.  The  countries 
of  North  America  must  be  accorded  no  undue  advantage  by  reason  of  their  more 
highly  developed  school  facilities.  For  example,  if  an  elementary  student  from  the 
Bermudas  can  more  advantageously  pursue  his  secondary  course  in  a  Massachusetts 
academy  than  in  a  New  York  high  school,  the  elementary  subjects  of  his  Cambridge 
junior  examinations  should  receive  the  same  recognition  not  only  by  New  York  and 
Massachusetts  but  by  every  educational  authority  in  the  Union. 

There  must  be  imbiased  judgment  of  the  institutions  of  all  gradea-^elementary, 
secondary,  and  hi^er— in  all  the  countries  of  the  Union.  For  example,  the  student 
of  a  secondary  school  in  Jamaica,  whose  migration  to  the  university  in  a  warmer 
climate  will  be  more  advantageous,  should  have  her  teacher's  diploma  accorded  the 
same  recognition  by  every  coUege  and  university  of  the  first  rank  within  the  Union 
without  prejudice  as  to  religion,  color,  or  sex.  I  do  not  mean  that  every  such  insti- 
tution must  admit  her,  for  some  of  them  may  not  be  coeducational,  but  her  credentiala 
should  be  equally  acceptable  to  all. 

The  credentiab  presented  from  the  several  educational  States  of  the  Union  must 
be  impartially  evaluated  by  the  educational  authorities  of  every  State.  There  must 
be  an  absence  of  favoritism  to  either  party  interested  in  the  credential  submitted— 
the  administrative  ofiSicer  accepting  it  or  the  student  applying  for  its  recognition. 
For  example,  the  student  submitting  a  dental  credential  from  the  College  of  Bogota 
for  admission  to  a  dental  school  in  Pennsylvania  should  be  admitted  to  the  same 
class  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  to  which  he  would  be  admitted  in  the 
University  of  California. 

In  planning  this  liberal  policy  the  ultimate  purpose  of  the  education  must  never 
be  lost  sight  of.  If  the  student  is  to  return  to  his  native  land  for  residence  or  the 
practice  of  his  profession,  he  should  carry  back  with  him  the  highest  ideals  from  the 
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country  in  which  he  completes  hiB  education  and  should  cairy  back  credentiala 
evidencing  the  stage  of  intellectual  development  and  competence  he  has  attained. 

When  the  resident  physician  of  an  East  Indian  hospital  is  prevented  from  acquir- 
ing her  medical  degree  in  Belgium  by  the  calamity  that  has  overtaken  that  State,  she 
should  be  permitted  to  complete  her  education  in  that  State  of  this  Union  where  she 
can  acquire  that  best  suited  to  her  purposes  with  the  least  expenditure  of  time,  effort, 
and  expense.  The  administrative  officer  directing  her  choice  must  be  thoroughly 
canvwBant  not  only  with  the  educational  facilities  and  professional  requirements  d 
the  institutions  in  this  Union  but  also  with  the  conditions  that  she  must  meet  on  her 
return  to  the  presidency  in  which  she  practices.  He  should  direct  her  to  that  insti- 
tution best  qualified  to  give  her  the  educaticm  her  drcumstances  demand,  to  enable 
her  to  receive  the  credential  most  widely  recognised. 

But  irbBn  the  migration  invdves  the  acquiring  of  residence  for  the  purpose  of  pio- 
leesional  practice  the  standards  of  administration  must  be  based  on  the  principle  ol 
justioe-HPectitude  and  just  dealing. 

In  dealing  with  the  problems  of  changing  professional  residence  the  administrative 
officer  must  not  only  give  every  man  his  due  but  every  institution  its  due  as  welL 
When  mofe  than  200  medical  students  deliberately  emigrated  frmn  the  State  of  New 
York  to  acquire  their  education  on  lower  requirements  than  those  demanded  in  the 
State,  the  statute  dealt  justly  with  them  by  denying  them  the  ri^t  of  practice  in  the 
State  in  competitioin  with  their  former  classmates  that  met  honestly  the  statutory 
requirement. 

Not  <nily  must  every  man  have  his  due  and  every  institution  its  due,  but  there  is  a 
duty  owing  the  State  as  well.  When  China  established  a  medical  school  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  western  medical  practice  to  the  Chinese,  and  established  as  a  ccmdi- 
tion  precedent  to  admission  that  the  graduate  should  remain  to  practice  in  China, 
New  York  State  was  in  duty  bound  to  see  that  the  immigrant  Cldnese  graduate  of 
such  institution  who  would  practice  among  the  wealthy  Chinese  of  New  York  should 
meet  the  fuU  requirements  of  the  New  York  statute. 

This  principle  of  rectitude  and  just  dealing  must  protect  the  individual  as  well  as 
the  State.  Let  me  cite  an  example  fnxa  my  personal  experience.  An  Egyptian 
dentist  of  German  nativity,  who  acquired  his  profession  in  a  South  American  institu« 
tlon,  found  himself  on  his  way  to  an  international  congress  on  the  outbreak  of  the 
present  calamitous  war.  At  Ids  first  port  of  landing  he  was  denied  disembarkatioii 
by  reason  of  mobilization;  at  his  second  port  he  was  again  forbidden  to  disembark,  as 
war  had  just  been  declared;  at  his  final  destination  he  became  a  prisoner  of  war,  was 
interned  and  later  paroled  to  reside  in  a  neutral  country  till  the  close  of  the  war.  But 
the  statutes  of  that  neutral  country  did  not  permit  of  his  professional  i^actice  because 
he  did  not  meet  its  educational  requirements.  The  administrative  officer  justly 
gave  him  the  fullest  recogniticm  that  his  credentials  warranted,  encouraged  him  to 
complete  his  professional  course,  and  secured  for  him  admission  to  an  institution 
where  he  was  able  to  earn  his  livelihood  while  meeting  the  full  requiiements  for  legal 
practice  in  the  State  of  his  enforced  residence. 

PraeUeal  plan$/or  the  reeognitUm  of  ertdenHaU.— The  analysis  of  the  two  distinct 
purposes  for  wfaidi  educational  credentials  are  issued  raises  the  question  whether  it 
is  practicable  to  prepare  plans  for  bringing  about  the  mutual  recognition  of  educa- 
ti<mal  credentials.  From  New  York's  experience  it  seems  quite  practicable  pro- 
viding accurate  information  is  obtainable  and  exact  administration  is  enforced. 
Moreover,  the  time  seems  propitious  for  putting  tentative  plans  into  practical 
qwration. 

Accurate  tn/^^rmotion.— In  order  that  equity  and  justice  shall  ^M^evail,  not  only 
must  accurate  information  of  the  educational  systems  of  the  several  States  be 
available,  but  their  ideals  must  be  clearly  understood.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
American  system,  by  the  union  of  the  elementary,  the  secondary,  and  the  hitfier 
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insUtutioDB  of  iiiBtructicm,  canserv^  expense,  minimizeB  waste,  and  preeeiit?  <^pqr- 
tumtieB  for  education  to  «U  putals  pf  )>oth  sexes  and  all  age^  from  the  kindergarten 
through  the  university.  It  should  be  clearly  recognized  tha^  an  Am^can  ideal 
provides  that  every  student  shall  find  a  career  e^tire)y  open  at  the  top.  Entiiely 
^>en  at  the  top  su^eets  upward  draft  and  Reding  from  the  bottom;  vertical  circuit 
ticm  is  the  Anierican  ideal  instead  of  the  horizoptal. 

Not  only  must  the  present  institutions  of  the  tot  ran]^  be  di^termined  and  the 
administrative  authoiitiee  recognized,  but  provision  must  a)sp  be  made  lot  admia- 
aion  to  these  lists  as  institutions  and  administrations  become  b^ter  jjcnown  and  life 
found  worthy  of  recognition.  In  the  preinaraticm  of  a  list  of  institutions  of  the  fizat 
rank  some  worthy  institutions  will  undoubtedly  be  omitted  from  lack  of  definite 
information.  It  is  known  that  Brazil's  administration  of  education  is  by  Stales* 
but  I  <^<^  fi^  neither  the  extent  nor  determine  the  method,  for  accurate  Irrformfition 
is  not  avaUabto. 

The  credentials  issued  must  not  only  accurately  pjwtray  the  courpe  pursued  but 
must  also  be  official  evidence  of  its  successful  completion.  The  beautiful  laureate 
of  the  Italian  university  is  silent  in  respect  to  courses  pursued  or  tests  successfully 
met,  while  the  licen9q>  lic$Qk  both  certifies  the  courses  and  the  oral  and  written 
tests  sucoesoluUy  ounpleted. 

T1»e  resident  study  required  by  the  institution  conferring  the  credential  should  be 
of  such  quality,  extent,  and  duration,  as  to  give  the  inftitiition  portion  among  iiiali- 
tutions  of  the  first  rank.  Certificates  should  be  issued  as  evidence  of  promotion; 
diplomas  as  evidence  oi  graduation.  The  minimum  resident  study  sequiied  should 
be:  B*or  a  certificate  a  semester's  work;  for  a  diploma  showing  i^  baccalaureate  or 
hicjber  degiee  at  least  one  full  year,  and  that  the  final  year.  For  examine,  the  com- 
pletion of  the  junior  college  should  be  evidenced  by  a  oertifica^  and  not  a  diploma. 
The  certificate  ihould  clearly  discriminate  between  resident  ftud  nonresident  work, 
and  should  give  the  subjects  pursued  and  successfully  completed  and  the  time 
devoted  to  each  in  hours  per  week  and  weeks  per  semester.  The  baccalaurefite  of  a 
ooUege  or  imiversity  should  dearly  indicate  Aether  it  is  issued  wholly  qa  resident 
work,  on  concurrent  courses  of  the  college  and  preparatory  department,  and  in 
subjects  essential  to  a  liberal  education. 

Exact  a4mtni8tratwn,--ln  order  that  just  standards  of  equation  may  be  maintained 
by  the  several  States  of  the  Union  exact  administration  is  vital.  This  ca^  be  acquired 
eaily  by  permanence  ol  authmty.  The  administration  subject  to  the  upheavals  of 
partisan  politics  can  never  be  permanent;  that  subject  to  the  cnticism  of  interested 
institutions  can  never  be  stable;  that  subject  to  voluntary  or  confederate  agreement 
can  never  become  authodtative.  The  medical  licensing  board  of  a  State  appointed 
by  a  governor  elected  biennially  can  formulate  no  permanent  policy.  All  the  dental 
schools  of  a  State  may  agree  to  the  appointment  of  an  independent  examiner  of  thdr 
matriculants,  but  while  the  examiner's  salary  depends  oa.  the  good  will  of  each  dean 
<m  the  one  hand  or  on  the  fees  paid  by  the  matriculants  <m  the  other,  it  mayl)e  safejy 
affirmed  that  some  of  the  matriculates  ol  the  dental  schools  ol  that  State  are  npt  meet- 
ing the  requirements,  or  else  the  tenure  of  office  ol  the  examiner  is  unstable.  The 
examination  test  of  the  cdlege  entrance  examining  board  may  be  accepted  by  Yale 
Jk)r  admission,  but  the  student  can  npt  compel  its  recognition  by  Qarvard. 

Having  set  forth  in  the  three  papers  presented  before  this  congress  the  distinctions 
between  licenses,  university,  and  State  degrees;  having  established  the  principles 
of  their  mutual  recognition  by  the  States  of  this  Union;  having  analyzed  the  pur- 
poses of  that  recognition;  having  outlined  the  essentials  of  practicable  procedure,  it 
remains  to  p^iect  a  tentative  practical  plan  for  organizing  an  American  educational 
union  that  shall  not  only  attain  the  infiuence  of  the  great  national  as^oclatifms,  put 
also  extend  these  influences  to  the  far  wider  international  field  with  the  latest  im- 
provements in  organization,  in  administration,  and  procedure. 
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Ab  the  form  of  govemment  in  every  educational  State  of  this  Union  is  republican » 
the  perfecting  of  practical  plans  is  greatiy  simplified;  and  as  this  American  Scientific 
Congress  has  already  brought  together  representatives  from  the  several  countries  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  the  time  seems  propitious  for  putting  practical  plans  into 
active  operation.  I  therefore  advocate  the  following  tentative  organization  to  bring 
fortii  in  this  hemisphere  ^  th?  com|nf  yeans  a  permanent  authoritative  administra- 
tion for  the  mutual  recognition  of  educational  credentials. 

Name, — I  would  call  it  the  American  Educational  Union,  which  shall  be  a  union 
of  the  educational  States  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  not  a  confederacy  or 
association. 

Object, — ^The  object  of  the  union  should  be  the  mutual  recognition  of  educational 
credentials,  including  certificates  of  promotion,  diplomas  of  graduation,  and  licenses 
for  professional  pcactice.  It  should  collect  accurate  information  regarding  educa- 
tiopal  institutions  and  promote  just  standfurds  of  administration.  It  shoi^d  have 
power  to  draw  agreements  an4  to  determine  e<}uities  thereunder. 

Organization. — ^The  three  functions  of  govemment  should  be  clearly  recognized — 
the  legislative,  the  executive,  and  the  judicial.  The  legislative  function  should 
properly  be  committed  to  delegates  from  administrative  bodies  and  representatives 
ef  educational  institutions. 

The  execut;ive  powers  should  be  jcommitted  to  a  limited  num^r  of  ofl^cers  cl<^y 
related  to  the  delegates  or  representatives,  and  this  commission  should  form  the 
nucleus  of  a  larger  executive  committee. 

It  should  be  the  duty  of  the  judiciary  to  collect  accurate  infonnation  for  the  use 
of  the  union,  to  determine  the  standing  or  rank  of  the  inBtitutiooB  having  member- 
ship in  the  union,  and  to  draw  formal  agreements  between  the  administrations  having 
delegates  in  the  union. 

To  the  representatives  of  republican  forms  of  govemment  this  suggestive  skeleton 
is  sufident.  The  methods  of  procedure  in  the  formation  of  tentative  and  permanent 
(»rgani»tti(ms  are  well  known.  If  the  facts  I  have  endeavored  to  set  forth  from  New 
Yatk  State's  educational  experience,  in  my  three  papers,  have  merit  or  force,  a  rep- 
resentative committee  of  this  congress  can  at  this  time  with  power  put  in  operation 
forces  that  in  my  judgni^nt  will  lead  to  the  highest  and  greatest  educational  good  on 
this  continent,  and  will  bring  about  not  only  better  and  more  cordial  relations  be- 
tween the  higher  institutions  of  learning,  but  will  establish  more  firmly  the  good 
leeUng  and  friendship  among  all  the  States  of  the  American  Union. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  program  the  chairman  of  the  section, 
Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton,  announced  the  appointment  of  a  conmiittee  on 
resolutions  of  the  section  to  consist  of  Dr.  Ernesto  Nelson,  of  Argen- 
tina; Dr.  Luis  A.  Baralt,  of  Cuba;  and  of  himself,  and  stated  that 
all  resolutions  should  be  in  the  hands  of  this  committee  not  later 
than  2  o'clock  of  this  same  day.  Dr.  Claxton  also  in  his  official 
capacity  as  Commissioner  of  Education  of  the  United  States  ex- 
tended a  very  cordial  invitation  to  the  del^ates  from  Latin  America 
to  visit  and  avail  themselves  of  the  services  of  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation. 

Adjournment. 


GENERAL  SESSION  OF  SECTION  IV. 

New  Willabd  Hotel, 
Friday  morning^  January  7, 1916 

Chairman,  P.  P.  Claxton. 

The  session  was  called  to  order  at  9.30  o'clock  by  the  chairman. 

Owing  to  the  large  number  of  papers  submitted  to  Section  IV, 
Education,  the  chairman  announced  that  this  session  would  be 
devoted,  in  so  far  as  possible,  to  the  reading  of  papers  of  general 
educational  interest,  and  that  the  papers  on  the  Pan  American 
topics  would  be  reserved  for  the  concluding  session  of  the  section, 
which  would  take  place  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  with  Sr.  Jos6 
Marf a  G&lvez,  of  Chile,  as  presiding  officer. 

The  following  papers  were  presented  at  this  session,  many  of 
which  were  read  by  tide: 

Algunas  ideas  sobre  nuevas  orientaciones  de  la  ensefianza,  by 
Abel  J.  P£bez. 

Motivos  de  ima  ley  de  educaci6n  comtin,  by  Abel  J.  Pebez. 

{Deberfa  ser  una  sola  escuela  la  unidad  local  de  administraci6n  en 
el  distrito  o  en  una  esfera  mfis  ampliat    By  Enbiqubta  CoifPTS  t 

RlQUi. 

Edad  y  dem&s  condiciones  en  que  debe  hacer  el  nifio  el  primer  alio, 
o  sea  el  noviciado  en  la  escuela  elemental,  para  no  perjudicar  su 
desarrollo  fisico.    By  Mariano  PcBEmA  Nifrihsz. 

iCu&l  es  la  manera  m6s  eficaz  para  preparar  a  los  profesores 
elementales  de  las  escuelas  de  cada  claset    By  Mabiako  Psreira 

NtjNEZ. 

{Cu&les  son  los  elementos  de  una  ley  efectiva  sobre  asistencia 
obligatoria  en  las  escuelas  t    By  Emilio  Foubni£. 

Adaptation  of  the  course  of  study  of  the  elementary  school  to  needs 
of  the  child.    By  J.  N.  Deahl. 

Extramural  services  of  State  and  endowed  universities,  including 
university  extension,  from  the  humanistic  standpoint.  By  David 
Snedden. 

The  perpetuity  of  the  independent  college.    By  John  S.  Nollbn. 

A  college  dormitory  system.    By  A.  W.  Habbis. 

The  duty  of  State  supported  imiversities  in  regard  to  scientific, 
historical,  economic,  and  political  research  and  publication  of  such 
research.    By  A.  O.  Leusohneb. 
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The  mutual  recognition  of  academic  degrees,  including  reciprocity 
in  the  professions  of  law,  medicine,  dentistry,  and  education.  By 
Augustus  S.  Downing. 

The  librarian:  The  library  and  the  education  of  the  people.  By 
Miss  LuTiE  E.  Steabns. 

The  new  profession  of  public  health  nursing  and  its  educational 
needs.    By  C.  E.  A.  Winslow. 

The  college  woman  as  a  secretary.    By  Miss  Mabt  Snow. 

Relaciones  m6dicas  en  las  Ain6ricas.  By  Cablos  Morales 
Macedo. 

Agricultura  scientffica  ou  ensino  agricola  no  Brasil.  By  Luis 
Fbedebico  Sauebbbonn  Cabpbnteb. 

Agriculture  in  secondary  schools  with  special  reference  to  the  State 
of  Minnesota.    By  A.  V.  Stobm. 

Agricultural  education  in  county  schools.    By  H.  L.  Russell. 

The  American  college  of  agriculture.    By  F.  B.  Muhfobd. 

Agricultural  education.     By  E.  Davbnpobt. 

Agricultural  extension  work.    By  G.  I.  Chbistie. 

National,  State,  and  local  support  of  industrial  education.  By 
David  Snedden. 

The  place  of  industrial  education  in  a  system  of  public  schools  of  a 
self-goyeming  people.    By  E.  Davenpobt. 

L'£ducation  physique  en  Bolivie.    By  H.  De  Genst. 

Las  bellas  artes  en  la  instrucci6n  ptiblica  de  America.  By  Pedbo 
P.  Tbayebsabi,  Jos6  G.  Navabbo,  and  Sixto  M.  DubXn. 

Educac&o  physica,  intellectual  e  moral.    By  Libebato  Bitten- 

COUBT. 

La  ensefianza  de  las  matem&ticas  generales  en  la  Universidad  de  La 
Plata.    By  Hugo  Bboggi. 

Ensefianza  de  las  matem&ticas  en  las  escuelas  pdblicas.  i  Cu4l  es 
el  mejor  sistema  para  la  ensefianza  de  las  matem&ticas  t  By  Rodolfo 
MuNoz  Obibe. 

The  educational  value  of  endowment  for  public  schools.  By 
John  A.  Bbasheab. 

Educational  and  social  economic  contributions  of  the  Panama- 
Pacific  International  Exposition  to  Pan  American  interests.  By 
Alvin  E.  Pope. 

Proyecto  sobre  educaci6n  modema.    By  Rodolfo  Robles. 

El  m6todo  en  la  ciencia  pedag6gica.    By  Luis  Aboe  Laoaze. 

Noticia  synthetica  do  ensino  no  Estado  de  S&o  Paulo.    By  Tibub- 

TINO  MONDIM  PeSTANA. 

El  Estado  y  la  mtisica  en  las  Americas.    By  Nabgiso  Gabat. 
El  problema  de  la  educaci6n  en  el  Ecuador.    By  A.  Esfinosa 
Tamato. 
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ALGUNAS  IDEAS  SOBRE  NUEYAS  QSIENTACIONES  DE  LA  ENSEITANZA. 

Por  ABEL  J.  P^REZ, 
Inspector  Nacional  de  Instruccidn  Primaria  del  Uruguay, 


Es  evidente  que  una  crisis  profunda,  de  honda  repercusidn  moral,  agita  al  mundo 
entero,  llevando  sus  efectos  a  todas  partes,  asf  al  hogar  para  modificar  loe  lazos  de  la 
familia,  ya  se  trate  de  las  m^  humildes  o  las  m^  encumbradas,  como  a  la  sociedad 
constituida  por  esos  hogares;  asf  al  hombre  aisiadamente  considerado— obrero  o  indus- 
trial, profesiomU  o  comerdante,  polftico  o  capitfdisi^i— como  a  las  ag^paciones  que 
constituye,  ya  sean  gremiales  o  de  resistenda,  univendtarias,  industnales,  polfticas, 
etc.  Se  perciben  y  se  ^ienten  causas  latente^  de  ^gresividad  general;  la  lucha  esti 
en  pi6;  la  controversia  se  mantiene  pronta,  dispuesta  a  estallar;  hay  una  desconfianza 
mutua;  la  fe  se  ha  debilitado;  y  en  todas  partes  y  para  todos,  hombres,  familias,  socie- 
dad, industria,  profesiones,  s61o  hay  una  fuerza  que  impulsa  o  atrae,  y  esa  fuensa  ee  el 
intor^s,  es  un  egoismo  militante  y  en^gico,  que  redama  y  absorbe  todas  las  actividadee 
dtilee  del  hombre  y  que  sugiere  en  dl  un  eepfritu  de  rebeli6|i  que  flota,  que  lo  rodea  y  lo 
orienta  hacia  todas  las  agresividades,  hfida  todas  las  cruzadaf  invasoras,  cuyo  fin  sea  la 
satisfacddn  egoista  del  propio  y  exclusivo  bienestar. 

II. 

^Cudles  son  las  causas  presuntas  y  poaiblee  de  esta  crisis? 

Tal  vez  esas  causas,  fundamentabnente,  se  encuentren  en  la  reacci6n  filo86ficA  poai- 
tivista  de  los  61timos  afios.  L^  filosoffa,  siguientio  las  rutas  del  aptiguo  espiiitual]«mo, 
habfa  exagerado  sus  tendencias,  alej^dose  cada  vez  mis  de  las  solucioneQ  dentific^  y 
humanas.  Esta  exageracifSn  provoc6  una  reacddn  violenta  con  la  ezageraci6n  cooi- 
traria  del  m6todo  cientffico,  que  se  erigi6  en  soberano  absolute,  en  iibitro  dnico  e 
indiscutido,  para  fijar  rutas  al  ser  humane  y  determinar  el  empleo  dtll,  efidente*  de 
todas  sus  actividades  aprovechables. 

Las  nuevas  doctrinas  filos6ficas  iniciaron  una  cruzada  brillante  e^  favor  de  U  dencia, 
y  fu6  una  cruzada  victoriosa,  que  di6  a  ^sta,  una  legftima  y  gloriosa  soberanfa;  que 
determin6  su  acci6n  exuberante  y  magnffica,  en  todos  los  6rdenes  de  la  actividad 
humana,  y  ocup6  todos  los  sitios,  desalojando  a  los  antiguos  poseedores  de  lo  que  cons- 
tituye hoy  su  sede  absoluta. 

Bstas  osciladones  violentas  dd  p^ndulo,  que  se  producen  en  los  perfodos  de  tran- 
8ici6n  entre  doe  ^pocas  de  la  historia  y  que  determinan  dos  etapas  distintas,  son,  con 
frecuencia  16gica,  las  que  originan  esas  grandes  exageraciones,  que,  si  perduran  poco 
en  el  tiempo,  crean  en  cambio,  apasionadoe  y  morbosos  defensores  de  esas  doctrinas, 
que  extreman  basta  Ifmites  inconcebibles,  con  los  que  intensifican  los  males  de  esa 
crisis. 

Entretanto,  la  denda,  aisiadamente  considetada,  no  basta  a  Uenar  toda  una  ezia- 
tenda  humana:  el  hombre  no  tiene  s61o  una  mente  que  educar  y  robuftecer;  ti(»ne 
tambi6n  un  coraz6n  que  es  la  fuente  motora  del  sentimiento  que  hay  que  nutrir  y  que 
mentar,  y  tiene  asimismo  una  eneigia  que  cultivar,  para  realizar  bus  propios  destinoe. 

El  triunfo,  sin  embargo,  de  la  cienda  positiva,  fu6  de  tal  manera  absolute,  que  ha 
conmovido  la  sodedad  en  sus  cimientos,  arrastr&ndolo  todo  en  su  c<mente  avasaUa- 
dora:  antiguas  creencias,  viejos  cultos,  pr^uicios  artaigadoe,  ritos  craiunes,  idealea, 
•eculares,  dejando  un  hueco  frfo  y  melanc61ico,  alii  donde  estaban  esof  altares,  em 
templos,  esas  creendas. 

^C6mo  neutralizar  ese  frfo  y  restablecer  la  normalidad  individiial  y  social,  rota  y 
desquiciada? 

^C6mo  reacdonar  contra  esa  borrasca  asoladora  que  nos  aplasta,  nos  entristece  y  nos 
inhabilita  para  la  lucha  fecunda  y  efidente  en  pro  del  bienestar  de  la  humanidad? 
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III.  •• 

El  triunfo  de  la  dencia  podtira  68  iiidlBCiitibld  f  M  justo;  seria  abeurdo  y  hmda- 
mentalmente  peijudicUd  l^antsno  contnt  ^  puM  oooBtitiiye,  sin  duda,  un  glorioso 
triuBfo  que,  con  legftimo  oiguUo,  puede  la  Humanidad  inscribir  en  sua  anales.  Pero 
eee  triunfo  auQado,  no  basta;  no  es  la  victoria  completa  y  tononioea  dkH  ser  liuiiiano 
eicepcionalmente  complejo  y  vario  en  mis  manifestacioneis,  en  ^  exlgen61a8  y  en 
8Ufl  aciivldades;  contemplar  correlatiYamente  esas  manifestacioneflh-mtiltiplo  de  una 
unidad  vanable— es  perfeccionarlo,  es  hacerlo  mejor,  ^s  cdntetizarlo  en  iin  conjunto 
ahnonioeo,  que  lealice  un  ideal  de  a6cl6ii  y  de  findidades  noblee  y  altaa. 

No  debemos,  pues,  Umitamofl  a  eea  ciencia  aialada  que,  si  robustece  y  vlgoricA  la 
mente  en  sua  condidones  normals,  deja  inactive  el  corazdn  y  el  ctaici^t  extrafio  a 
todo  esfuerzb  dtil;  debemoe,  por  el  contrario,  cultl\ar  simulUlneamente  todainlks 
partes  que  constituyen  ese  ser:  su  organismo  (Idco,  para  aumentar  sus  energlite,  velando 
per  todo  aquello  que  iienda  a  ese  resultadb;  sU  organiflmo  psiquicd,  \igorizando  sti 
mente  con  el  estudio  de  la  ciencia,  ciiltivando  su  coraz6n  por  la  contempIad6n  habitual 
de  la  belleza,  de  la  bondad,  y  de  la  virtud,  6n  las  obras  de  ary  de  los  grandes  maestro^— 
literatos,  pintofes,  escultores,  etc. — en  la  hi^ria  de  los  Kombre^  Hustres,  de  los  heroes 
del  derecho,  de  la  justicia,  del  bien;  en  los  apdetole's  de  la  ^tefnidad;  s^  car^ter, 
proirocando  su  eshierzo  met6dic6  y  constante,  d4ndole  el  h^bito  del  trabajb  que  dls- 
dplina  las  actividades  y  Ueva  por  la6  rutas  de  la  acci6n  efidente  6  las  liicbas  en^r- 
gicas  de  la  vida,  con  un  caudal  de  fuerza  incontrastable,  que  nada  detiene  ni  paraliza 
en  la  suprema  evoluci6n  dignificante  de  su  ser. 

Hay  qiie  alcanzar  la  noble  finalidad  que  pretende  hacer  de  cadk  hombrCJ  iln  con- 
junto  arm6mco  de  pensamiento  y  acci6n,  de  idea  y  dentimiento — de  bondad,  de  dfte, 
de  justicia — que  lo  haga  tolerante,  justo  y  bueno,  no  s6lo  por  d  concepto  ^iico  que 
esM  cualidades  (ntimas  repfesentan  en  sf  mistnas,  ^ino  porqiie  son  beOas,  porque  soik 
incondliables  con  el  ser  asf  formado  en  un  ambiente  de  soberanas  armoxdas  en  el  que 
nopenetra  m  lo  informe,  ni  lo  delictuoso,  ni  lo  ibsilrdo. 

El  ideal  buscado  debe  ser  la  in^^naificaddn  met6dica  y  constante  de  la  cuttura  en 
todas  sus  manifestaciones,  fisica,  intelectual,  Sentimental  y  volitivA,  que  atiend4 
p<v  igual  a  todde  los  6rganos^  que  d6  en  6l  vigor  y  la  ftalud  del  6uerpo,  la  eficfencia 
^Bgidficante  del  organismo,  levant&ndolo  al  elevado  piano  dM  alma  misnuk  y,  ftl  mag- 
nificar  la  naturaleza  biunana,  para  bacerla  triunlar  en  laii  lucbas  del  Ideal,  consiga 
corporizar  41  concepto  de  virtud,  U,  idea  de  bcAleza  perfecta,  el  s^ntimiento  die  H 
fibertad,  el  amor  leal  del  derecho,  el  culto  sincoo  de  la  igualdad,  paia  Ilegar  asf  ill 
firiunfo  d^  las  dembcraciaa-humanamente  perfectas,  como  slntesis  suprema  d^  laa 
org^inizadones  poHticas  del  porvenir. 

Regenerada  ad  la  hiunanldad  por  la  ciencia,  por  el  arte,  pof  el  bien,  por  la  justicli, 
por  la  belleza,  Habremos  alcanzado  el  triunfo  de  la  soUdaridad,  qu^  ii^pulfaar&  la  vidi 
por  laa  rutas  de  iin  nuevo  mundo  moral,  que  vive  y  alient^  con  el  alrd  tiUudabU  d^ 
laa  ciimbres  y  en  el  cual  iodos  caben  y  encuentran  asilo  todas  las  creenciaa  -^  tbdas  laa 
nobles  aspiraciones. 

Estas  ideas,  en  mi  concepto,  t>uedeh  sihtetizarsid  ^n  las  proposidones  dguientes,  qiA 
someto  a  la  discuBi6]i. 

P.  Id  ciHtura  gener^  que  contempla  armohiotemente  todad  las  maniieetacidneb 
del  hosnbie  en  sus  mtUtiples  modalidad<»  complejas,  es  el  factor  hind&mentti  del 
perfecdonainiento  humane. 

2^.  La  beUeza,  la  justicia,  la  bondad,  incbrporadas  intensa  f  profundaihente  k  I& 
educad^  ddndoles  la  majeatuosa  solemnidad  de  un  dogixLa,  puoden  d^tirmitut  unA 
condenda  moral,  noble  y  sana,  independiente  de  todo  credo  feligioso,  y  de  durad6n 
indefinida. 

^.  La  educad6n  realizada  dentro  de  ecitos  contomos  y  con  talM  fihes,  seria  1ft  dn- 
tesis  m&B  humanamente  perfecta  de  lad  aspiraciones  que  debe  simboUzar  14  t)andera 
de  las  democraciaa  futuraa. 
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0      MOnVOS  DE  UNA  LEY  DE  EDUCAOON  COMCN. 

Por  ABEL  J.  PfiREZ, 
Intpeetor  NadcmdL  de  Instrueci&n  Primaria  dd  Uruguay. 

La  in8trucci6n  primaria  en  general,  debe  dividiree  en  dos  partes:  elemental  y  su- 
peiior;  la  primera  toma  al  alumno  como  presunto  analfabeto,  lo  guia  durante  un 
perfodo,  que  juzgo  conveniente  de  seis  aflos,  hasta  iin  pnnto  en  que  la  ensefianza  se 
divide  en  doe  ramas,  una  que  es  la  prolongaci6n  de  la  primaria,  y  ee  la  enseilanza 
secundaria,  y  otra,  que  se  desanroUa  sin  avanzar,  en  un  orden  profesional  o  indus- 
trial, y  es  la  instrucci6n  primaria  superior. 

La  in8trucci6n  primaria  debe  ser  laica,  obligatoria  y  gratuita:  laica  porque  laa 
democracias  deben  sintetizar  la  coexistencia  de  todos  los  derechos,  de  todas  las  li- 
bertades  y  de  las  creencias,  lo  que  86I0  es  posible  en  un  ambiente  de  mutuo  respeto 
y  absoluta  tolerancia;  obligatoria  porque  asi  lo  imponen  los  altos  intereses  colectivoa 
de  la  sociedad,  superiores  en  lo  trascendental,  a  lo  individual  egoista  y  restringido; 
gratuita  porque  ello  es  la  recfproca  de  su  car&cter  obligatorio. 

La  obligaci6n  debe  empezar  a  los  ocho  afios  y  reducir  el  plazo,  por  ahora,  hasta  IO0 
14,  en  que  termina  la  elemental,  sin  deeconocer  que  acaso  no  tarde  mucho  tiempo 
en  imponerse  ese  car&cter  obligatorio  para  la  enseflanza  industrial. 

Hay  conveniencia  en  dar  energia  y  rapidez  a  las  resoluciones  ejecutivas  del  oiga- 
nismo  eecolar,  para  lo  que  debe  darse  un  maximum  de  autoridad  al  director  de  eecuelas, 
correlacionando  6sta,  con  un  m&ximum  de  responsabilidad,  y  dar  paralelamente  una 
amplia  dignidad  t6cnica  consultiva  al  consejo  que  trabajaii  en  el  mismo  piano  que 
el  director,  que  serd  su  presidente,  constituyendo  ambos  las  autoridades  escolarea 
superiores.  Se  complementarfa  y  perfeccionaria  este  panJeliamo  necesario,  dando 
un  criterio  para  resolver  los  posibles  confllctos  entre  ambas  autoridades. 

Las  escuelas  se  dividir&n  segtin  los  principios  generales  sentadoe,  en:  1^,  elemen* 
tales  de  instrucci6n  primaria;  2^,  superiores  de  instrucci6n  primaria;  3^,  rurales. 

Las  elementales  son  primarias  y  comunes  en  la  enseflanza  de  sus  conocimientot 
te^cos;  las  superiores,  adem^  de  la  intensificaci6n  de  los  conocimientos  tedricos 
que  da  la  elemental,  tendr&n  una  acentuada  tendencia  industrial,  es  decir,  deea- 
rrollar4n  un  doble  programa,  tedrico  y  prictico;  las  rurales,  como  las  anteriores,  de- 
ber&n  tener  doble  programa,  uno  consagrado  a  estudios  tedricos  lo  m^  breve  posible 
en  lo  compatible  con  los  intereses  que  van  a  atender,  y  el  otro  pr^tico,  consagrado 
a  las  pequeQas  industrias  rurales. 

Los  prof esores  magisteriales  se  dividir&n  en  sus  tftulos  en  la  misma  forma  que  laa 
escuelas,  y  su  formaci6n  tendrd  inicialmente  un  origen  universitario,  que  dari  a  su 
instruccidn  superior  una  amplia  base  cientffica  y  literaria  discreta  y  armonioeamente 
correlacionada  con  la  eepecializacldn  de  sus  estudios  profesionales,  a  los  que  se  daii 
un  oierto  cardcter  dom^tico  y  al  mismo  tiempo  una  orientacidn  artfstica. 

Estas  disposiciones  serdn  comunes  a  los  maestros  elementales  superiores  y  rurales; 
pero  en  los  dos  tiltimos,  su  instrucci6n  normal  se  ajustari  necesariamente  tambi^ 
al  cardcter  profesional  de  esa  enseflanza.  Respecto  de  los  maestros  rurales,  es  con- 
veniente que  sus  compensaciones  sean  siempre  de  las  m^  altas  y,  ademib,  as^gurarlea 
el  aumento  rf tmico  de  sus  sueldos,  para  que  esos  distritos  menos  solicitados,  puedan 
contar  con  el  concurso  de  los  mejores  maestros. 

Las  autoridades  eecolaree  subaltemas  que  rigen  los  distritos  administrativos,  deber&n 
ajustarse  al  mismo  plan  de  las  autoridades  centrales,  es  decir:  un  consejo  aseeor  deli- 
berante,  un  ejecutor  con  amplias  facultades  tunicas  y  completa  responsabilidad  y 
un  criterio  preestablecido  para  resolver  rdpidamente  todo  conflicto  posible. 

Sobre  provisi6n  de  cai^gos  escolares  en  una  forma  general,  acepto  el  concurso  como 
un  medio  de  hacer  mia  impersonales  esas  designaciones;  pero  eso  no  impide  en  ab^ao- 
luto  cierto  orden  de  ascensos,  siempre  que  haya  un  primer  paso  inicial  en  que  la 
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competenciadelcandidatohayaquedado  irrevocablemente  comprobada,  con  absoluta 
prescindencia  de  todo  £avoritismo. 

Fropongo  tambi^n  el  miamo  procedimiento  del  concuno  para  los  cargos  adminiB- 
trativo6,  puee  eete  procedimiento  da  una  cierta  segiiridad  de  competencia,  digna  de 
tenerse  en  cuenta,  y  aleja  de  una  man««  absoluta  los  favoritismos  injtistos  y  depri- 
mentes,  que  son  la  reeultante  siempre  de  las  influencias  polfticas  malsanas. 

Dentro  del  r^imen  t^cnico  y  administrativo,  se  busca  en  el  proyecto  asegurar  la 
autonomla  completa  de  los  fundonarios,  en  un  regimen  correlativo  de  libertad  y  de 
responsabilidad,  para  lo  cual  se  da  al  oiganiamo  escolar  diferentes  elementos  asesores, 
que  aseguran  su  funcionamiento  ann6nico  e  integral.  Responde  esta  autonomfa  a 
mantener  los  eetfmulos  siempre  higi^cos  de  la  libertad,  que  abre  un  campo  de 
emulaci6n  tonificante  entre  los  fundonarios  pdblicos,  alej^dolos  de  esa  rutina  feroz 
y  deeconsoladora  que  los  mecaniza. 

Al  cuerpo  mWco  escolar  se  le  confiere  una  doble  misi^n:  Una  directa  sobre  los 
escolares,  con  la  que  se  reladona  su  salud,  sus  defectos  Hsicoe,  la  higiene  de  los  locales 
escolares  y  hasta  los  que  habitan  con  sus  fomilias;  todo,  en  nombre  de  una  trascen- 
dental  hi^ene  pdblica;  y  otra  que  se  reladona  con  el  cuidado  preventive  de  la  salud 
de  los  maestros  y  su  asistencia  m6dica  y  quirdrgica  y  ho6pitalizaci6n  en  su  case,  del 
magisterio  active. 

£1  prop6sito  es  cuidar  a  los  maestros  Hsica  y  moralmente,  manteniendo  su  salud 
fntegramente,  porque  asf  se  conservan  su  energla  y  sus  eficiendas  mis  dtiles,  y  moral- 
mente,  perfecdonindolo  perpetuamente  en  el  estudio,  dindole  ocasidn  de  ampliar 
sus  conodmientos,  en  todas  las  formas,  en  todos  los  mementos,  cre4ndoies  bolsas  de 
viaje,  premios  de  deecanso,  aumento  de  compensacidn,  come  estimulos  a  sus  esfuerzoe 
y  perpetua  renovad6n  de  sus  eneiglas. 

El  plan  desarrollado  obedece  a  difundir  cada  dla  mds  la  instrucddn  en  el  pueblo, 
a  perfecdonarla,  a  dar  nuevas  actividadee,  y  derivadonee  titiles  y  fecundas  al  tra- 
bajo  nadomd,  a  vigorizar  el  esfu^rzo  de  cada  uno,  a  intensificar  la  cultura  de  los 
maestros,  a  dignificarlos  dando  a  su  canrera  la  majestad  de  un  apostolado,  por  el  pres- 
tigio  que  conquisten  con  su  esfuerzo,  con  su  labor,  con  su  pensamiento  levantado, 
m  espfritu  ecu&nime,  el  sentimiento  de  la  justicia  y  su  abnegaci6n  y  su  desinter^  a 
cubierto  de  toda  indtaci6n  y  todo  apetito  inferior  o  malsano. 

Fundado  en  las  consideradones  antes  expuestas,  formulo  las  siguientesproposidones, 
que  aintetizan  en  sus  grandes  Ifneas  este  trabajo: 

I*'.  La  eecuela  de  la  democrada  para  su  tritmfo  en  la  igualdad,  en  el  derecho  y 
la  jiuticia,  debe  ser  la  sede  de  la  ensefianza  Udca,  obligatoria  y  gratuita. 

2^.  La  obligad6n  escolar  debe  transferirse  de  los  seis  a  los  echo  afios,  para  asegurar 
al  alumno,  previamente  a  su  ingreso  a  la  eecuela,  el  pleno  desarroUo  de  su  cuerpo 
que  garantice  ulteriormente  su  efidencia  mental  y  su  equilibrio  moral. 

3^.  Mia  alld  de  la  obligad6n  escolar,  la  instrucd6n  primaria  superior  debe  tener  un 
cardcter  acentuadamente  industrial  o  profesional,  sin  invadir  por  eso  el  ambiente 
universitario. 

4*^.  Con  independencia  de  las  ampliadones  que  determinen  los  diversos  programas, 
los  alumnos  de  las  escuelas  ptiblicas  deben  desarrollar  su  acd6n  en  un  ambiente  de 
absoluta  e  invariable  igualdad,  para  hacer  un  hibito  de  los  mis  sanos  prindpios 
democriticos. 

5*^.  El  6xito  fundamental  de  la  instrucci6n  reposa  en  la  amplfsima,  en  la  indefinida 
cultura  del  maestro,  intelectual  y  moral,  que  ensanche  su  visi6n  y  lleve  a  mayor 
distancia  su  esfuerzo  y  a  las  mis  altas  cimas  su  pensamiento. 

6^.  Que  el  segundo  factor  de  ese  ^xito,  estriba  en  la  amplia,  met6dica  y  continua 
vigilancia  de  las  escuelas,  con  el  mismo  impecable  espfritu  de  justicia  y  de  igualdad. 
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iDEBERiA  SEB  UNA  SOLA  ESCUELA  LA  UNIDAD  LOCAL  DE  ADMINISTRA- 
ClON  EN  EL  DISTBTTO  O  EN  UNA  ESFERA  MlS  AMPUA7  ^ 

Pot  ENRIQUBTA  COMt>TE  Y  RIQTJfi, 

Profesora  y  Diredora  del  Jardin  de  Infantes  del  Uruguay. 

La  escuela  primaria  debe  peraeguir  un  miamo  tipo  donde  quiera  que  se  la  conaidere, 
Conviene  que  sub  autoridades  dirigentes,  de  distrito  en  distiito,  de  provincia  en  pro- 
vinda,  y  a  ser  podble,  de  naci6n  en  naci6n,  unidas  por  comunes  aapiraciones,  •• 
pongan  de  acuerdo,  pues  todo  plan  que  peraiga  finalidades  de  inter^  local,  es  con- 
servador,  y  por  lo  tanto,  no  reeponde  a  las  exigenciaa  del  progreeo.  Creo  que  la 
enaefianza  elemental  debe  aer  independiente  de  laa  doctrinaa  que  forman  el  culto  de 
loe  puebloe. 

El  nifto  no  neceeita  coacci6n  para  dingirae  al  bien;  sua  aptitudea  normalee,  eapon- 
tineamente,  tienden  a  definir,  evolucionando»  una  individualidad  auperiOT  a  la 
que  puedan  imaginar  nueatraa  mia  altaa  concepcionea. 

£1  p^irvulo  estudia  ccm  avides  loa  fen6menoB  de  la  naturaleza,  buaca  materia  prima 
para  tranaformar  en  provecho  de  aua  neceaidadea  y  de  laa  ajenaa;  trepa  laa  rocaa  en 
anaia  de  vaataa  perapectivaa,  y  al  hacer  exploracionea,  no  |»egunta  pot  el  duello  del 
cercado  que  limita  la  propiedad  territorial.  Pienaa  que  le  pertenece  lo  que  piaa; 
tiene  la  idea  innata  de  que  no  hay  raz6n  que  obligue  a  permanecer  en  un  lugar  indo 
y  frlo,  cuando  puede  recorrerae  el  mundo  haata  encontrar  tierraa  feracea  y  dimas 
benignoe. 

En  verdad,  laa  vallaa  que  detienen  la  libre  expanai6n  de  nueetroa  anheloa,  aoa 
obra  del  convencionaliamo  que  quiere  evitar  el  cheque  de  voluntades  intereeadaa  fn 
un  miamo  objeto.  Deade  que  la  tribu  trat6  de  reeolvOT  el  problema  del  reparto  de 
bienea,  ha  coatado  mucha  aangre  la  defenaa  del  derecho, 

Aunque  loe  puebloa  avansados  concilian  el  goce  de  la  libertad  con  el  cumplimiento 
del  debOT,  en  la  vida  republicana,  no  deben  imponer  al  eecolar  la  idea  de  qu^  ha  de 
oonaervar  inconmoviblea  laa  inatitucionea  heredadaa;  porque  nunca  hay  raz6n  pan 
iuponer  que  aean  laa  m^  perfectaa;  porque  cuando  lo  fueran,  loa  hombrea  educadoa 
ifoik  independencia  de  opim6n,  aabrfan  aoatenerlaa,  y  pwque  al  faucet  propaganda  en 
favOT  de  la  libertad  abaoluta  de  creenciaa,  ae  hace  mia  fdcil  la  evolucidn  de  loa  puebloa 
reaagadoa. 

El  intercambio  de  ideaa  al  travda  de  cordilleraa  y  de  marea,  que  ae  concentra  en 
coDgreaoa  cientfficoa  y  en  tratadoa  intemacionalea,  noa  preaenta  el  espejiBmo  de  una 
era  que  no  ofreceri,  al  derecho  natural^  la  traba  tantaa  vecea  arbitraria  del  derecbo 
politico. 

Laa  fnmteraa,  eafumadaa  ya,  por  el  corte  de  viaa  l^rreaa,  de  cablea  el^ctricoa,  de 
ondaa  hertzianaa  y  vueloa  de  aereoplano,  anuncian,  para  6poca  no  lejana,  una  ciuda- 
danla  muy  diatinta  de  la  que  hoy  noa  eaforzamoa  por  caracterisar,  de  acuerdo  con 
idealee  triuniantea  en  revolucionea  paaadaa. 

Sobie  la  humareda  que  en  eatoa  momentoa  deatruye  teaoros  de  ciencia  y  de  arte 
en  el  viejo  mundo,  flota  como  eapfritu  inmortal,  una  idea  m^  grande,  mia  hermoaa 
que  todaa  laa  belleaaa  cafdaa:  la  que  enlaza  laa  banderaa  de  nacionea  aeparadaa  haata 
ayer  por  la  tradici6n  y  la  aangre. 

Claro  ae  ve,  mirando  hacia  adelante,  que  la  Conatituci6n  de  cada  pueblo  eatA  llamada 
a  8OT  el  conjunto  de  diapoaicionea  neceaariaa  para  manteuOT  el  orden  local  de  laa  agra- 
IMMcionea  que  formen  la  inmenaa  colectividad  humana.  ^Porqu^  puea,  hemoa  de 
eaforzamoa  por  conaervar  al  patriota,  obatinadamente  empefiado  en  defendOT  el  r^gi* 
men  inatitucional  de  aua  mayorea? 

La  eecuela  primaria  no  debe  tener  carictOT  nacional:  bus  proyeccionea  ban  de  aer 
m^  vastaa.  La  aecundaria,  ea  la  que  ha  de  definir  el  aello  de  la  ^poca  en  cada  lugar. 
A  la  enaefianza  elemental,  le  correeponde  la  hermosa  misi6n  de  unir  a  todoa  loa  nifioa 
de  la  tierra  por  loa  miamoa  aentimientoa  de  juaticia  y  de  iratemidad. 

I  Tmiui  propaMto  por  la  S«oel<ni  **  InstmoeMn"  d«l  Conareto. 
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Cuando  de  acuerdo  con  la  vocaci6n,  biuque  el  alumno  su  pueeto  en  el  reparto  de  la 
actividad  social,  ei  lu^  educado  sin  estrechez  de  miras,  sabrd  comprender  que  la  patria 
ee,  en  el  concierto  de  las  macionee,  lo  que  el  individuo  dentro  de  la  ftunilia,  lo  que  la 
iamilia  dentro  de  la  agnipaci6n  colectiva;  y  tntbajari  por  el  bien  de  los  demis,  que 
ser&n  siempre  hermanos,  con  verdadero  altruismo,  sin  desequllibrios  de  pasiones 
insensatas. 

Por  ser  prematura  la  enseflanza  civica,  son  tantos  los  cases  en  que  fracasan  sus 
resultados. 

£1  amor  a  la  patria  y  el  amor  a  la  familia,  no  se  inspiran  con  doctrinas;  se  nutren  en 
el  ambiente  del  terrufio  y  del  hogar. 

Si  esta  es  mi  opini6n  respecto  a  la  educaci6n  ciudadana,  con  mis  raz6n,  jucgo  incon- 
veniente  e  injusta,  la  enseflanza  que  encierra  prop^itos  de  interns  local,  en  sentido 
m&s  limitado. 

La  instituci6n  polltica,  a  pesar  de  lo  dicho,  tiene  razones  poderosas  para  hacerse 
firme  en  el  transcurso  de  ima  ^poca  que  puede  abarcar  la  existencia  de  varias  genera- 
cionee;  pero  no  hay  motive  para  fijar  el  destine  de  im  hombre,  a  las  circunstancias 
del  lugar  en  que  ha  nacido. 

Si  en  tiempos  pasados,  el  ndmero  de  afios  que  separan  la  infancia  de  la  juventud 
pudo  ser  suficiente  para  llevar  al  individuo  muy  lejos  del  ambiente  en  que  se  desen- 
volvieron  las  primeras  energlas  de  la  vida;  si  la  historia  nos  dice,  con  multiples  ejem- 
ploe,  que  fueron  tronchadas  o  desnaturalizadas,  por  estrechez  de  miras  de  la  educaci6n 
infantil,  inteligencias  capaces  de  ser  dirigentes  para  los  destinos  de  la  humanidad; 
hoy,  que  en  pocas  horas,  una  familia  traspone  los  llmites  de  la  ciudad  o  del  pueblo 
natal,  del  Estado  o  del  continente,  para  b\iscar  en  otra  regi6n  de  la  tierra,  el  clima 
que  conviene  a  la  salud,  las  condiciones  pollticas  y  sociales  que  han  de  proveer  mejor 
a  sus  necesidades,  la  sustancia  que  puede  servir  para  elaborar  una  nueva  industria; 
hoy,  que  se  hace  indispensable  un  lenguaje  universal,  no  hablemos  de  instrucci6n 
primaria  con  programa  adaptado  al  lugar. 

El  concepto  de  la  educaci6n  del  hombre,  ha  de  ser  imo  solo.  A  todos  los  individuos 
aanos,  conviene  lo  mismo,  en  la  esfera  de  la  enseflanza  elemental. 

La  in8trucci6n  agrlcola  no  tiene  motive  para  caracterizar  el  programa  de  la  escuela 
primaria  en  el  campo,  como  no  la  tiene  la  industrial,  en  los  barrios  fabriles;  ni  la  social, 
en  los  grandes  centres  de  poblaci6n. 

Admito  que  para  el  mismo  fin  pueda  utilizarse  siempre  la  observaci6n  local;  es  decir 
que  la  mdquina  sirva  al  hijo  del  obrero  para  apreciar  los  progresos  de  la  inteligenda 
humana,  en  el  dominio  de  las  fuerzas  y  de  la  materia,  como  el  arado  al  hijo  del  campe- 
sino  y  el  tranvla  el^ctrico  al  nifio  de  la  ciudad;  que  en  la  selva  irondosa  pueda  un 
pequefluelo  admirar  la  naturaleza,  como  puede  hacerlo  otro  en  el  parque  o  en  el  jardfn. 
Son  tan  interesantes  los  problemas  de  economfa  con  la  oferta  y  la  demanda,  en  las  casas 
de  comercio,  como  los  que  plantea  la  hacienda,  con  el  rendimiento  de  la  cosecha. 

£1  punto  de  partida  es  lo  di verso;  la  finalidad,  en  la  enseflanza  primaria,  no  puede 
serlo. 

Cuando  el  arte  del  maestro  haya  avanzado  lo  que  en  los  tiltimos  afios  adelant6  la 
ciencia;  es  decir,  cuando  las  verdades  proclamadas  por  la  pedagogfa,  no  se  obtengan 
como  hoy,  casi  en  absolute  exprimidas  de  las  p^inas  del  texto;  cuando  cada  maestro 
sea  capaz  de  escribir  un  libro  con  sus  propias  adquisiciones  en  la  fuente  inagotable  de 
la  vida  in&ntil  y  de  la  vida  social,  directamente  estudiadas,  no  ser&  diffcil  igualar  por 
diferentes  caminos,  la  enseflanza  dada  en  distuito  ambiente. 

Todo  programa  ha  de  constar  de  una  interpretaci6n  sobre  las  cosas  que  se  ven,  y  de 
otra  sobre  lo  que  no  se  ve.  La  misma  dificultad  ha  de  veneer  el  maestro  urbano  para 
descubrir  las  bellezas  de  la  naturaleza,  que  el  maestro  rural  para  hacer  concebir  la 
marcha  de  las  instituciones  ciudadanas  y  los  convencionalismos  de  la  vida  de  sal6n 
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Iguales  razones  hay  para  estrechar  la  visidn  del  hijo  del  labriego,  en  el  cfrculo  del 
horizonte  material  que  alcaazan  sus  ojos,  que  para  reducir  la  del  nifio  de  la  ciudad,  al 
confin  de  Iob  arrabales.  Ni  las  aptitudes  ni  las  aspiraciones  del  hombre  est^  su- 
bordinadas  al  medio  que  rodea  su  infancia. 

Sintetizando  ni  opini6n  dir6:  que  la  escuela  primaria  66I0  ha  de  tener  en  vista  el 
porvenir,  y  que  por  lo  tanto,  ser4  tanto  mds  perfecta,  cuanto  mis  imiversales  sean  loe 
principios  en  que  base  su  programa;  que  con  criterio  elevado  no  pueden  admitirse  en 
ella,  restricciones  sujetas  a  la  6poca  y  al  lugar;  pero  soy  tan  partidaria  de  la  graduaci6n 
como  de  la  integridad,  por  cuyo  motivo  reconozco  que  los  til  times  cursos  de  la  escuela 
elemental  han  de  esbozar  las  especialidades  que  puedan  tener  inter^  en  determinada 
localidad. 

Para  los  fines  expuestos,  es  necesario  que  las  aut<»idades  escolares,  centralicen  sus 
funciones  t^cnicas  con  independencia  de  las  administrativas,  tanto  como  lo  permita  la 
divisidn  polltica  del  Estado  y  que  se  mantengan  imidas  por  frecuente  intercambio  de 
ideas  en  todos  los  pafses  civilizados. 


EDAD  Y  DEMlS  CONDICIONES  EN  QUE  DEBE  HACER  EL  NiNO  EL  PRIMER 
Af^O.  O  SEA,  EL  NOViaADO  EN  LA  ESCUELA  ELEMENTAL,  PARA  NO 
PERJUDICAR  SU  DESARROLLO  FiSICO. 

Por  MARIANO  PEREIRA  NIJNeZ, 
Miemhro  de  la  Direccidn  General  de  In8trucci6n  Primaria  del  Uruguay. 

I.  DEBATE   ENTRE  PBDAOOOISTA8  E  HiaiENISTAS. 

Es  muy  conocida  la  vieja  cuesti6n  entre  pedagogistas  e  higienistas,  sobre  la  edad 
m^  apropiada  para  el  ingreso  del  nifio  a  la  escuela  elemental.  Los  primeros,  tratando 
de  adelantarla  cada  vez  mis;  y  los  segundos,  pugnando  por  demorarla.  En  el  estado 
actual  los  pedagogistas  establecen  la  edad  de  seis  afios,  y  los  higienistas  la  de  nue ve  afios. 

Se  fimdan  loe  primeroe,  principalmente,  en  que  comenzando  a  cultivar  la  mentalidad 
del  nifio  desde  los  seis  afios,  se  prepara  ftsta  por  medio  de  la  natural  gimnasia,  para  que 
pueda  cosechar  mejores  frutos  de  los  estudios  subsiguientes;  y,  a  efecto,  tambi6n,  de 
que,  en  la  embrionaria  inteligencia  del  nifio  no  hallcn  cabida  perjudicialfsimoe  prcjui- 
cios  que  vendrlan  a  imponer  al  maestro  la  doble  tarea,  con  el  resto  de  loe  estudios,  de 
tener  que  comenzar  por  desalojar  tales  errores  para  sustituirlos  con  la  verdad  de  las  coeas. 

Se  fundan  los  higienistas  en  que  la  instrucci6n  que  recibe  im  nifio  demasiado  tiemo, 
se  obtiene  a  expensas  de  sus  necesidades  vegetativas  mds  vitales,  lo  que  a  la  vez  va  en 
contra  del  consejo  tan  admitido  de:  ^'mente  sana  en  cuerpo  sano;"  y  en  que,  por 
consiguiente,  no  habiendo  en  el  cuerpo  del  nifio,  a  los  seis  afios,  el  natural  desarroUo 
para  soportar  aprovechada  e  impunemente  los  primeros  estudios,  resultarlan  muy  poco 
f  ructlferos  los  demds. 

Es  indudable  que  tales  argumentos  cruzados  por  las  dos  partes,  y  recordados  aquf 
como  ejemplo,  son  ya,  por  si  solos,  bastante  atendibles  para  dejar  de  interesar  en  el 
debate  de  tan  importante  asunto,  a  lo  cual  se  debe  6sta  mi  mediaci6n  en  61.  En 
efecto,  no  podemos  negar  que  demorando  el  comienzo  del  cultivo  de  la  mentalidad 
del  nifio  hasta  los  nueve  afios,  se  corre  el  serio  peligro  de  que  sobre  todo  al  Ucgar  a 
la  edad  en  que  se  dice  generalmente  que  adquiere  el  ser  humane  el  uso  de  la  raz6n, 
se  haya  malpgrado  la  virginidad  de  su  alma,  con  prejuicios,  por  aquello  de  que:  la 
vaaija  tarda  mucho  en  perder  el  gusto  del  primer  licor  que  en  ella  se  deposit6,  sea 
necesario  gastar  muchas  energfas  para  desentrafiar  tales  errores. 

Y  es  innegable,  igualmente,  que  principiando  a  los  seis  afios  el  cultivo  de  la  inteli- 
gencia del  nifio,  se  corre  el  peligro — mucho  mayor,  sobre  todo,  si  se  hace  en  las  con- 
diciones  actuales  en  la  generalidad  de  los  palses— de  la  degeneraci6n  de  las  razas 
humanas  por  el  agotamiento  de  las  fuerzas  ffsicas,  sobre  todo,  cuando  se  trata  de  un 
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maestro  inconsciente,  que  en  vez  de  contener  al  nifio  de  inteligencia  privllegiada,  lo 
zecaiga  de  tareas  abrumadoras,  por  el  interns  personal  de  lucir  61  a  expensas  de  eee 
nifio;  olvidando  que  lo  que  hace  equivale  a  pretender  trasplantar  un  irbol  de  corpu- 
lenta  especie,  y  cuyasemilla  germin6  en  la  ti^ra  natural,  a  una  vasija  pequ^a,  en  la 
cual  llogard  a  perder-~en  case  de  salvar  moment^eamente  la  vida— todas  las  condi- 
clones  primitivas  de  su  especie. 

U.  PROCBDIMIENTO    GONCILIATORIO    EN    ESAS    DOS    TENDENCIA8. 

Medlar,  en  tan  vieja  como  importantlsima  cuesti6n,  aiquiera  sea  para  acortar  dis- 
tancias  entre  pedagogistas  e  higienistas,  disminuyendo  asi  los  apuntados  y  serios 
peligros,  ha  side,  repito,  el  m6vil  que  me  ha  hecho  considerar  digno  de  figurar  63te 
entre  los  temas  de  que  deba  ocuparse  este  docto  Gongreso,  como  ha  side  ya  consi- 
derado  en  mi  pals  (Repdblica  del  Uruguay)  por  las  autoridades  escolares  y  por  el  Go- 
biemo,  ante  quienes,  como  miembro  de  la  Direcci6n  General  de  Instruccidn  Ptiblica, 
propuse  la  innovaci6n  que  sirve  de  tema  a  este  trabajo;  mereciendo  la  inmediata  apro- 
baci6n  de  ambos;  sin  que  hasta  entonces  ni  hasta  ahora,  haya  sido  conocido  ni  puesto 
en  pr^tica  en  alguno  de  los  dem^  paiises  sudamericanos,  ni  tenga  yo  conoclmiento 
de  que  se  practique  en  alguno  de  los  dem^  palses. 

Oonsiste  tal  manera  o  forma  de  mediar  en  las  referidas  y  tan  radicales  tendencias, 
en  la  sencilllsima  disminuci6n  a  la  mitad  del  horario  ordinario  o  general  de  la  escuela, 
durante  tinicamente  el  primer  aflo,  o  sea,  del  noviciado  del  nifk)  menor  de  nueve 
afioe,  que  es,  seg(^  paso  a  demostrarlo,  en  quien  el  horario  integro  causa  mayores  y 
m6a  irreparables  i>erjuicioe  en  su  flsico. 

En  efecto,  lo  primero  que  invoqu6  luego  que  propuse  tal  innovaci6n— y  que  lo 
repito  ahora,  con  ocasi6n  del  actual  congreso — es  el  hecho  conocidlsimo  por  los  citados 
contendientes,  de  que  en  todas  las  carreras  que  imponen  alg(in  sacrificio,  aun  tra- 
t^dose,  como  se  trata  en  casi  todas  ellas,  de  personas  mayores  de  edad  o  ya  formadas, 
como  ocurre,  por  ejemplo,  en  las  carreras  religiosas,  el  aspirante  comienza  por  un 
noviciado  en  que  apenas  se  le  somete  a  la  mitad  de  las  tareas  y  obllgaciones,  durante 
el  primer  alio,  con  el  doble  objeto  de  poder  cerciorarse  de  la  vocaci6n  de  cada  uno,  y 
de  acoetumbrarlo  a  soportar  las  cargas  que  la  carrera  impone. 

Luego,  si  tal  precauci6n  se  toma  con  personas  mayores,  ^no  resulta  il^ico  desoir 
tan  sabia  ensefianza  cuando  se  trata  de  d^biles  nillos?  La  contestaci6n  se  impone. 
Por  eea  861a  pero  x>oderosa  raz6n,  el  tiemo  nillo  necesitarfa  ya,  indispensablemente, 
un  noviciado  de  la  mitad  de  las  tareas  diarias  durante  el  primer  afio  de  su  ingreso  a 
la  escuela,  aun  cuando  hubiese  pasado  ya  por  los  matemales  jardines  de  infantes. 

Otro  fundamento  que  favorece  la  rdpida  implantaci6n  del  procedimiento  aconse- 
jado,  estd  contenido  en  la  interrogaci6n  siguiente:  ^No  es  notoriamente  inhumane 
que  un  nifio  de  seis  aflos,  que  hasta  la  vlspera  del  ingreso  a  la  escuela  ha  estado  en 
su  casa,  toda  su  vida  h^bil,  corriendo,  jugando,  durmiendo,  comiendo,  bebiendo  y 
sattsfaciendo  todas  bus  demib  necesidades  natuiales  a  voluntad,  sin  que  nadie  se  lo 
impidiera,  se  le  someta,  de  improviso,  o  sea,  al  siguiente  dla  de  toda  esa  libertad,  a 
una  reclusi6n,  en  todo  sentido,  por  el  mlsmo  ntimero  de  horas  (cuatro  y  media)  a  que 
estdn  sometidos  los  niflos  de  doce  o  catorce  afios?  ^No  puede  ser  ese  criminal  error 
cometido  con  tiemas  criaturas  hasta  de  seis  aflos,  ima  de  las  principales  causas  de  la 
degeneraci6n  ffsica  de  la  especie  humana  en  las  actuales  generaciones,  en  las  que  se 
observa  que  el  hombre  crece,  pesa  y  vive  la  mitad  de  lo  que  las  primitivas  razas 
crecieron,  vivieron  y  pesaron? 

Tales  son  los  principsdea  pero  no  los  tinicos  f  undamentos  de  la  generalizaci6n  de  la 
innovaci6n  que,  como  en  mi  pais,  propongo  a  los  gobiemos  y  a  las  autoridades  escolares 
de  todos  los  demib  pafses;  ya  que  por  su  sencillez  y  practicabilidad,  es  de  posible  e 
inmediata  implantaci6n  en  todos  ellos,  aun  los  mds  pequefios  y  pobres,  y  ya  que  nada 
mejor  ni  a  menor  costo  puede  conciliar  la  etema  e  importantlsima  cuestidn  en  que 
vengo  meditando. 
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Relatar^  tambi^n— a  aon  de  un  nuero  y  muy  v&lido  y  oportuno  aigumento  en  pro 
de  lo  que  vengo  proponiendo,  o  sea,  de  lo  que  he  dado  en  llamar:  ''£1  Medio  Horario 
del  Novidado  en  la  EiScuela  Elemental" — ^loo  antecedentes  de  eea  reforma  en  mi 
I>a£B. 

Viaitando,  diez  afios  ha,  cierto  dia  de  veiano,  a  las  2  p.  m.,  una  de  las  escuelas 
ptiblicas  de  los  suburbioe  de  Montevideo,  en  el  car^ter  ptiblico  que  investla,  me 
encontr6  despu^  de  caai  40  afios  de  vida  escolar,  como  aficionado,  con  la  grandi- 
sima  novedad  para  todo  aquel  que  sepa  de  escuelas,  de  una  clase  escolar,  de 
las  denominadas  '^  primer  afio,"  con  mis  de  70  alumos  presentes,  todos  ellos,  excepto 
uno,  ''completamente  dormidos"  en  plena  hora  escolar;  y  "dcnrmidoe  sistemitLc^- 
mente,"  como  que  lo  hacfan  invanablemente  en  la  nusma  poaici^:  brazes  cruzados 
sobre  las  mesas  y  las  cabezas  reclinadas  sobre  los  biazos.     La  maeetra  estaba  despierta. 

Como  se  comprenderd,  qued6  unbuen  rate  contemplando  curiosamente  aquel 
notabiUsimo  cuadro  escolar,  como  que  pocos  hablan  tenido  ocaai6n  de  presenciailo, 
y  como  que,  bajo  la  iaz  artistica  no  era  trazado  por  la  mano  del  hombre.  S^lamente 
me  hizo  apartar  la  vista  de  H,  la  voz  de  la  maeetra  ayudante— y  m^  que  su  voz  su 
pasmosa  serenidad  ante  aquella  sorpresa  mia — que  me  dijo:  ''listed  extrafiarA  lo  que 
aqui  pasa?  No,  sefiorita  k  contest^,  yo  no  extrafio  nada  en  la  escuela  en  el  sentido 
que  usted  parece  darle  a  la  Irase,  porque  s^  que  las  novedades  son  la  caracterfstica 
del  mundo  de  los  incapaces,  como  lo  es  la  escuela,  y  sobre  todo,  en  eeta  clase  o  afio. 
Por  el  contrario,  confieso  (sin  que  ello  importe  alentar  a  usted)  que  celebro  eete  ha- 
Uazgo,  porque  creo  estar  ya  en  posesicki  de  lo  que  esto  mgnifica  y  que  no  es  otra  coaa 
que  una  verdadera  proteeta  de  la  naturaleza  lormulada  por  intennedio  de  estos  ni£k)S. 

Con  el  correr  del  tiempo  y  lurovisto  ya  de  otros  datos,  intencionalmente  solicitados 
a  maestroe  ezpertos  y  ainceros,  me  afirm6  en  esa  primera  impre8i6n  porque  todos 
ellos  me  repitieron  algo  equivalente  a  la  historia  que,  una  vez  serenada,  la  relenda 
maestra,  en  mi  visita  de  actitud  pacffica,  me  habla  referido,  como  causa  del  trazado 
cuadro;  y  que  era  la  siguiente:  someramente,  me  dijo,  ocuirla  a  esta  hora,  que  todos 
los  nifios,  incluso  los  mismos  que  en  las  primeras  horas  de  clase  me  atendian  y  aprove- 
chaban  mucho  mis  lecciones,  con  suma  fecilidad,  proporcionindome  con  ello  gran 
placer,  ni  aiquiera  me  entendian— a  pesar  de  los  recreos  reglamentarioe— pueeto  que 
los  unos  bostezaban  o  suspiraban,  otros  se  desperezaban  y  tomaban  actitudes  de  des- 
canso;  y  aun  los  pocos  que  respondian  a  mis  Uamados,  aun  cuando  fijaban  en  misu  vista, 
bien  comprendia  yo  que  no  me  vefan,  puesto  que  tenfan  los  ojos  como  empafiados,  sin 
aprovechar  en  manera  alguna  mis  lecciones:  esto  empez6  por  di^guBtarme,  luego 
por  desesperarme,  y,  por  tiltimo,  por  agotar  indtilmente  mis  fuerzas.  Tal  estado 
de  cosBS  acab6  por  hacerme  dejar  a  los  nifios  en  libertad  algunos  minutos  y  teimind 
con  lo  que  usted  est6  presenciando,  a  lo  que  primeramente  intents  oponerme,  pero 
desisti  de  ello  mis  tarde  porque  not4  que  despu^  de  dormir  diez  o  quince  minutos, 
ya  me  atendian  o  estudiaban  y  aprendian,  d  no  tanto  como  en  las  primeras  horas  de 
la  clase,  a  lo  menos  lo  necesario  para  poder  trabajar  yo  con  mucho  mis  gusto. 

TV,  RSSULTADOS  OBTENID08  SN  LA  PRiCTIOA. 

Terminar^,  dempre  a  son  de  nuevo  aigumento  en  pro  de  la  innovacidn,  dando  a 
conocer  los  buenos  resultados  obtenidos:  primeramente  en  la  via  de  ensayo,  a  que 
muy  prudentemente  f u^  sometida  mi  iniciativa,  y,  mis  tarde,  en  la  pr^Uca  defiid- 
tiva;  lo  cual  har^  sin  omitir  la  tinica  observacidn  que  en  contrario  formul6  ima  sola 
de  las  directoras  de  las  cuatro  escuelas  en  que  se  realiz6  el  ensayo.  Conaisti6  tal 
observaci6n  en  que  resisti^ndose  los  padres  de  familia  a  enviar  a  bus  nifios  a  eeas  escue- 
las por  solamente  dos  horas,  diwninufa  la  aaistencia  media,  puesto  que  los  mandaban  a 
las  escuelas  de  horario  complete;  pero  bastdme  para  destruir  tal  observacidn,  la 
siguiente  manifestacidn  que  hice  a  esa  directora: 

IPobres  de  los  maestros  el  dia  que  las  autoridades  escolares  les  impusieran  todo  lo 
que  &a,  materia  de  retener  a  los  nifios  en  las  escuelas,  pidan  los  padres,  pues  no  les 
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dejarfan  horas  de  deecanso,  ya  que  la  tendenda  es  a  que  el  maeetro  se  encargue  de  los 
nifioe  mientras  ellos  trabajan  y  adn  mientras  gozan  de  los  paaatiempos.  Y  en  ciianto 
al  retdro  de  loe  nifios,  deaaparecerfa  asf  que  se  generalizara  la  reforma,  deede  que  no 
ezistiendo  ya  escuela  alguna  con  hoiario  completo  para  loe  nifios  de  primer  afio,  no 
tendrfan  los  padres  a  donde  trasladar  a  bus  hijosi 

En  cambio,  los  buenos  resultados,  obtenidos  con  tal  reforma,  son  los  siguientes: 

Frimero.  Desde  los  ensayos  se  comprob6  que,  tratindoee,  como  se  trata,  de  la  clase 
0  afio  escolar  en  que  es  m^  requerida  la  individualisacidn  de  la  ensefianza;  y  slendo 
asf  que  tan  importante  regla  pedagdgica  no  era  posible  cumpUrla  con  el  horario  com- 
pleto, por  tratarse  de  clases  de  00,  80  o  m&a  alumos;  con  la  reducci6n  del  horario  a  la 
ndtad,  se  reducla  tambi^  a  la  mitad  el  ndmero  de  los  alumnos  que  concurrfan  a  cada 
uno  de  los  dos  tumos;  por  lo  ciial  se  haria  posible  individualizar  la  ensefianza  en 
esa  clase,  cimiento de  la  escuela.  Ese  s61o resultado  del  ''medio horario  del  noviciado 
escolar"  seria  suficiente  a  recomendarlo  como  imprescindible. 

Segundo.  Tanto  los  ensayos  como  la  generalizaci6n  de  tal  ref  orma,  comprobaron :  que 
la  desesperante  y  desgastadora  situacidn  del  maestro  en  las  tiltimas  horas  de  clase  del 
horario  completo,  desaparecieron  desde  el  dia  en  que  ^1  comenz6  a  trabajar  con  el 
"medio  horario,"  o  sea  con  elemento  deecansado  que  aprovechaba  sus  lecciones. 
Aparte  de  esto,  la  reforma  proporcionaba  al  maestro  media  bora  de  deecanso  entre  un 
media  horario  y  otro,  en  la  que  recuperaba  las  fuerzas  perdidas. 

Terc^ro.  Los  nifios,  como  ocurrla  que  en  las  dos  tiltimas  horas  del  horario  completo, 
poco  onada  aprendian,  resulta  hoy  que  por  el  "medio  horario,"  aprenden  tanto  como 
antes  sin  esfuerzos  desgastadores  e  indtiles. 

Cuarto.  Sabi^dose,  como  se  sabe,  todo  lo  importante  en  proyecciones  que  es  el 
hecho  de  que  al  alumno  concurra  con  placer  a  la  escuela,  tanto  respecto  a  su  salud  como 
a  su  instrucddn  y  educaci6n;  y  teni^doee  en  cuenta  todo  lo  inc6modo  que  resultaba  a 
los  padres  de  fomilia  el  horario  completo,  loe  nifios  ban  tenido,  necesariamente,  que 
concurrir  con  mayor  gusto  desde  tal  reforma  y,  hasta  retir&ndose  con  deseos  de  volver. 

Quinto.  Con  la  generalizaci6n  a  todas  las  escuelas  de  primer  grade,  sometidas  al 
"medio  horario,"  ha  tenido  que  desaparecer  de  rafz — como  ya  lo  habia  yo  anunciado — 
la  primera  y  tinica  objeci6n  que  se  ha  hecho  a  tal  reforma,  desde  que  no  tenlan  loe 
padres  escuelas  o  clases  para  los  novicios,  de  horario  completo.  Y  en  cuanto  a  los  que 
aceptaron  tal  refoma  desde  su  comienzo,  eet&n  orguUosos  de  que  sea  nuestro  pais — que 
es  el  mis  jo\-en  de  Sud  America,  y  que  no  cuenta  ni  un  siglo  de  existencia — el  que 
haya  conquistado  la  verdad  en  tan  Importante  materia. 

Sexto.  La  parte  flsica  o  vegetativa  del  nifio,  ha  side,  como  se  comprenderd,  la  favo- 
recida  m^  directamente  por  la  innovacidn,  desde  que  el  dia  le  deja  libre  mayor  tiempo 
para  su  gimnasia  natural,  jam^  reemplazada  artificialmente,  con  lo  cual  no  s61o  ganan 
los  nifios,  sine  tambi^n  los  padres,  las  familias  y  la  sociedad  entera. 

0ONCLU8I6n. 

Como  transacddn  o  conciliaci6n  en  la  vieja  cuesti6n  entre  x)edagogista8  e  higienistas, 
sobre  la  edad  mis  indlcada  para  el  ingreso  del  nifio  a  la  escuelar— si  los  seis  afios  o  los 
nueve — ^proponemos  por  loe  apuntados  fundamentos:  que  se  opte  por  los  seis  afios,  a 
condicidn  imprescindible  de  que  durante  el  primer  afio,  o  sea  el  del  noviciado  del  nifio, 
se  reduzca  el  horario  general  de  la  escuela  a  la  mitad,  para  eea  clase  de  primer  afio  sola- 
mente,  debiendo  ser  dividido  eA.  ntbnero  de  alumnos  de  eea  clase  en  dos  grupos,  por 
mitad:  en  uno,  los  nifios  m^  crecidos,  y  en  el  otro  los  menores,  a  efecto  de  que  los 
ptimeroe  concurran  dempre  a  las  boras,  de  cada  estacidn,  que  resulten  m&s  inc6modas, 
y  el  grupo  de  los  menores,  a  las  boras  mis  cdmodas.  Bien  entendido  que  hablo  de  las 
escuelas  urbanas  y  de  las  rurales  muy  pr6ximas  a  los  centres  de  poblaci6n  (ciudades  o 
pueblos);  ya  que  en  las  demis  escuelas  rurales  los  nifios  pequefios  s61o  pueden  concu- 
rrir a  la  escuelas,  dadas  las  grandes  distancias,  y  retirarse  de  ellas  accHnpafiados  de  ioe 
alumnos  mayores;  en  cuyas  escuelas  el  afio  del  noviciado  puede  cursarse  con  un  dee- 
canso de  una  o  media  hora  a  la  mitad  del  horario  completo. 
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iCUlL  ES  LA  MANERA  MlS  EHCAZ  PARA  PBEPARAR  A  LOS  PROFESOBES 
ELEMENTALES  DE  LAS  ESCUELAS  DE  CADA  CLASE7 

Por  MARIANO  PEREIRA  NtNBZ, 
Mienibro  de  la  DireodSn  Oeneral  de  InstrucdSn  Primaria  del  Uruguay. 

Este  tema  es  tan  de  mi  predileccidn,  que,  sin  temor  de  equivocarme,  puedo  asegunr: 
que  61  ha  ddo  el  que  constautemente— primero  como  propagandista,  y  m^  tarde  como 
miembro  de  la  Direcci6n  Greneral  de  Inftrucci6n  Primaria— me  ha  preocupado,  en  el 
eentido  de  buscarle  8oluci6n  eficas  que  creo,  al  fin,  haber  hallado  en  la  forma,  bastante 
original,  por  cieito,  en  que  la  someto  a  la  conaideracidn  de  este  Uustrado  congreeo; 
no  sin  adelantar,  desde  luego,  que  predsamente  lo  hago  tendiendo  a  abrirle  camino  en 
el  inimo  de  los  sefiores  congresistas,  a  efecto  de  que,  cuando  menos,  no  me  lo  rechacen 
por  la  priimera  impresi6n,  o  sin  dedicarle  la  debida  meditaci6n,  siquera  sea  por  trataise 
de  asunto  tan  complejo  e  importante. 

Naci  en  el  alio  de  1844,  en  el  seno  de  una  tiunilia  de  dos  generaciones  de  profesoies: 
la  abuela,  y  la  patema. 

De  la  generaci6n  patema,  dice  Araujo,  que  mi  padre  fu6  el  primer  joven  uruguayo 
que  se  dedic6  al  magisterio,  pues  los  dem^  hablan  sido  y  eran  extranjeros,  casi  todoe 
espafioles.  Mi  madre— maestra  prepaiada  en  la  m^  adelantada  escuela  argentina,  y 
suceeora  de  la  beata  "Rosita''  (como  ^sta  se  dejaba  llamar  buenamenta) — muiid, 
segdn  los  papeles  de  la  familia,  a  los  26  aflos  de  edad,  sacrificada  a  la  escuela. 

Muchos  afios  despu^,  cuando  yo  cursaba  ytk  la  carrera  del  foro  y  contaba  24  afios, 
ocurri6  que  Jos^  Pedro  Varela  inici6  en  el  pais  la  obra  de  la  reforma  escolar,  a  base 
de  la  escuela  norteamericana,  y,  como  recurriera  el  reformador  al  auxilio  de  la  acci6n 
privada,  para  ensayo  de  su  obra,  cre6  la  Sociedad  del  "Amigo  delaEducaci6n  Popu- 
lar,'' a  que  yo  debo  haberme  apurado  mucho  a  ingresar,  puesto  que  conserve  mi 
honroso  diploma  de  socio  fundador,  y  figure  firmando  el  acta  inaugural;  paso  que  lo  di6 
tambi^n  el  Dr.  Carlos  Maria  de  Pena,  actual  representante  diplomdtico  de  mi  pais  (el 
Uruguay)  en  los  Estados  Unidos. 

Durante  la  labor  que  nos  encomend6  esa  sociedad,  o  el  Refonnador,  noe  ocurri)6 — 
tambi^n  a  ambos — que  separadamente  el  Grobiemo  o  la  primera  autoridad  escolar  nos 
confiara,  durante  nuestras  vacaciones  escolares,  las  inspecciones  de  las  eecuelas  ele- 
mentales  de  los  departamentos  del  Diu^zno,  Salto  y  del  grupo  de  los  Departamentos 
Minas,  Maldonado  y  Rocha,  respectivamente,  al  Dr.  Pena,  al  pedagogista,  Don 
Francisco  Z.  Berra,  y  a  mi,  sin  proporcionamos  mis  que  los  pasajes. 

Habi^doseme  confiado,  algdn  tiempo  despu^,  la  funddn  de  juez  letrado  del 
Departamento  de  Soriano,  a  cuya  capital  (Mercedes)  tuve  que  trasladarme,  per- 
maneciendo  alii  IS  afios,  pude  efectuar,  adem^  de  una  frecuentisima  intervenci6n 
directa  en  las  escuelas  pdblicas,  desde  el  caigo  de  miembro  de  la  Comisi6n  Departa- 
mental  de  Instrucci6n  Ptiblica,  las  siguientes  obras  escolares,  originales  y  personalisi- 
mas,  con  el  caiiqter  de  propagandista  escolar;  pues  consider&ndome  disdpulo  de 
Varela,  me  propuse  suplirlo  en  alguna  de  las  muchas  fases  del  ancho  campo  de  sua 
predilecdones  que  tambi^n  eran  atdvicas  en  mi. 

El,  ensus  pocos  afios  de  vida  no  tuvo  ocasidn  de  conocer  bien  la  educad6n  que  el 
Gobiemo  lleg6  a  conferirle  cuando  su  ezistenda  se  encontraba  minada.  Como  <!inica- 
mente  conoci6  el  Departamento  de  la  capital  del  pais  en  que  habia  naddo  y  vivido 
aiempre,  fu6  por  donde  comenz6  la  reforma  y  fu6  en  H  donde  plane6  y  someti6 
a  programa  la  escuela  urbana.  Pero  falt61e  el  tiempo  i>ara  estudiar  las  neceddades 
inherentes  al  campo,  a  los  barrios  y  a  las  escuelas  ruralee,  tanto  o  mis  importantes 
que  las  urbanas,  como  foco  dnico  de  civilizad6n  y  de  progreso  en  esos  lugares. 

A  eee  serio  problema,  pues,  dediqu6  toda  mi  atenci6n  como  propagandista  en 
ocad6n  de  un  movimiento  popular  inidado  en  Montevideo,  en  donde  se  invit6  a  los 
pueblos  del  interior  para  fundar  el  mayor  ntimero  de  escuelas,  de  los  grados 
necesarios,  en  los  campos  de  la  Repdblica. 
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Al  efecto,  y  con  el  car&cter  de  presidente  del  Comity  Departamental,  acometi  esa 
obra;  pero,  no  dej&ndome  sugestionar  con  los  primeros  donatives  que  noe  habrfafl 
proporcionado  el  triunfo  de  ser  los  primeroe  en  fundar  escuelas;  pues  lo  que  yo  me 
habfa  propuesto  desde  el  principio  era  concretanne  a  buscar  una  forma  eficaz  perma- 
nente  de  llenar,  en  lo  posible,  de  tales  escuelas  todo  el  Departamento.  Tal  estudio — 
que  no  tuvo  otro  fin  que  el  de  idear  y  combinar  un  plan  de  escuelas  apropiado  al 
medio  rural,  sencillo  y  econ6mico,  que  x>ermitieBe  a  los  habitantes  enviar  a  bus  hijos  a 
ellas — ^me  requirid  tres  alios,  de  estudio  sohre  el  terrene,  el  cual  estudio  confirm^ 
en  mi  &nimo  la  presunci6n  de  que  la  despoblaci6n  de  las  escuelas  p(iblicas  se  debla 
tinicamente  a  que  se  aplicaba  a  las  rurales  el  mismo  y  tinico  plan  de  las  escuelas 
urbanas;  puesto  que  cuatro  o  dnco  afios  despu^  habiamos  fundado  maycH'  ndmero 
de  esas  escuelas,  las  cuales  eran  mucho  m^  concurridas  que  las  que  habla  logrado 
crear  el  Grobiemo  en  24  afios;  con  la  circunstancia,  muy  apreciable,  de  que 
como  nuestras  sencillas  y  econ6micas  escuelas  que  funcionaban  en  el  seno  de  una 
casa  de  familia  educada,  acomodada  y  laboriosa,  proporcionaban  al  nifio  la  buena,  la 
conveniente  est^tica  que  se  grababa  en  su  alma  como  ideal  de  su  vida  de  hombre;  o, 
en  otros  tannines,  nuestras  escuelas  eran  mds  civilizadoras  que  la  escuela  pdblica 
situada,  por  lo  general,  en  un  pobre  rancho,  sin  los  plantios,  montes,  granjas  o 
vifiedos,  cop.  que  contaban  nuestros  edifidos  escolaree,  adem^  del  *'confort''  y  la 
educaci6n  de  una  familia  ejemplar. 

Otra  obra  de  var6n  que  me  cupo  en  suerte  presidir  como  propagandista,  muchos  afios 
en  dicha  ciudad,  f\x6  la  siguiente:  En  una  ocasidn  en  que  se  morlan  de  hambre  los 
maestros  del  Estado,  debido  a  no  percibir  sus  sueldos  durante  afio  y  medio,  convo- 
camos  al  pueblo  y  reunimos  un  capital  que  permiti6  anticiparles  sus  sueldos  desde 
entonces,  a  la  par  y  con  toda  puntualidad,  lo  cual  fue  como  un  renacimiento  para 
ellos.  Tal  servicio  a  los  maestros,  prestado  mes  a  mes,  sin  interrupci6n  de  un  86I0 
afio,  dur6  un  cuarto  de  siglo;  siendo  digno  de  mencionarse  que  tal  esfuerzo,  exigido 
al  pueblo,  no  interrumpi6,  ni  un  solo  dla,  la  fundaci6n  de  escuelas  populares  cuyo 
rubro  era  debidamente  servido. 

Y,  por  tiltimo,  habiendo  resuelto  regreear  a  Montevideo,  no  pude  todavfa  reb^usar  el 
aceptar  la  delegaci6n  que  al  embarcarme  di6me  aquel  buen  pueblo,  entregtodome  la 
bandera  de  Artigas,  en  la  cual  se  lee  la  inscripci6n  de  su  s^gunda  insignia:  ''Sean 
los  orientalee  tan  ilustrados  como  valientes,''  de  que  me  habla  yo  servido  para 
alentar  a  los  vecindarios,  con  la  mira  expresa  de  propagar  y  poner  en  ejecuci6n  en 
todo  el  pals,  especialmente  en  el  campo,  el  plan  de  escuelas  rurales  alll  creado; 
en  cumplimiento  de  cuyo  mandate,  despu^  de  recorrer  dos  veces  el  territorio 
nacional,  propagando  por  medio  de  conferencias,  y  organizando  sociedades,  solicit^ 
y  obtuve  del  Gobierno,  en  que  era  Ministro  de  In8trucci6n  Pdblica,  el  propio  Don 
Carlos  Maria  de  Pena,  el  apoyo  oficial,  consigiiiendo  que  ese  Gobierno  anunciara  a  la 
Direcci6n  Greneral  que  ponla  a  disposici6n  de  ella  $20,000  para  obras  de  tal  naturaleza 

Considerando  ahora  lo  suficientemente  abonada  mi  persona  y  mi  palabra,  entrar^ 
de  lleno  en  el  tema  con  el  copioso  ndmero  de  verdades  axiomdticas  y  educacionales, 
pertinentes  al  tema,  cosechadas  en  esa  largulsima  labor  que  paso  a  citar,  por  con- 
siderarlas  la  base  mds  s61ida  en  que  deben  descansar  mis  opiniones  acerca  del  m6todo 
m^  eficaz  que  hay  que  seguir  para  obtener  el  debido  perfeccionamiento  del  profesor 
de  las  escuelas  elementales. 

Primera.  Toda  tendencia  educadora  de  cada  ^poca,  tiene  y  debe  tener  por  finalidad, 
la  preparaci6n  del  nifio  para  la  pr6xima  labor  de  hombres. 

S^unda.  El  maestro  ees  videntemente  el  molde  en  que  entrando  como  materia 
prima  el  nifio  actual,  se  funden  las  futuras  generaciones  de  hombres.  De  manera, 
pues,  que  si  queremos  asegurar  la  perfecci6n  de  tales  generaciones,  es  cosa  capital 
perfeccionar  al  maestro. 

Tercera.  El  buen  sentido  aconseja  la  inmensa  necesidad  que  hay  de  conservar  ese 
molde  sin  aboUaduras  o  deformaciones,  puesto  que  si  ^  es  deficiente,  resultan 
defidentes  las  generaciones  futuras. 
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Cuarta.  En  todos  los  pafses,  una  generaci6n  defonnada  acarrea  gravfaimos  dafioe; 
pero  en  loe  pafses  en  que  no  se  cree  que  los  gobemantes  caen  del  cielo,  y  se  ha  resuelto 
elegirlos  de  entre  los  ciudadanos,  como  ocurre  en  los  pueblos  democriticos,  las  ge- 
neraciones  deficientes  lo  trastoman  todo  completamente,  porque  la  democrada  puia 
est^  dmentada  en  la  virtud  y  en  el  talento  de  los  hombres. 

Quinta.  La  America,  como  tieira  viigen  dada  a  la  humanidad  para  que  preparara 
la  semilla  de  la  verdad,  cuando  las  tiems  del  viejo  continente  estuvieron  completa- 
mente  contaminadas  con  los  g^rmenee  de  los  prejuicios,  es  por  ello,  naturalmente 
democrdtica.  Luego  en  ella  las  generaciones  deficientes  produdrian  on  mal  conti- 
nental. 

Sexta.  Es  notorio  que  a  los  miembros  del  magisterio  o  del  profeeorado  elemental, 
que  son  y  tienen  que  ser  pereonas  de  ejemplar  conducta  que  descuellen  del  nivel  inte- 
lectual  de  la  generalidad  de  los  hombres,  los  vemos,  muy  raras  voces,  darse  el  lugar 
que  les  corresponde  en  la  sociedad;  pues  en  general,  estin,  muy  distantes  de  la  gran 
altivez  amorosa  que  debiera  distinguir  y  caracterizar  a  esas  milicias  de  la  civilizaci6n; 
civllizaci6n  que  tiende  la  Ifnea  de  sus  fu^;os  en  todos  los  palsee  del  mundo.  Cons- 
tituye  tal  detalle  im  serio  mal  que  es  necesario  remediar  ^C6mo?  Esa  es  la  cuesti6n, 
muy  acertadamente  planteada  por  el  Comit6  Ejecutivo  que  tuvo  a  su  cargo  la  re- 
dacci6n  del  reglamento  de  este  congreso;  y  ese  es  el  tema  elegido  por  mi,  pox  considerar 
que  se  refiere  directamente  a  la  preparaci6n  que  debe  exigirse,  o  m^  propiamente, 
darse,  al  maestro. 

No  encontr&ndole  otra  explicaci6n  a  ese  apocamiento  que  padece  el  maestro  al 
tratar  de  escalar  con  sus  talentos  y  sus  virtudes  (tinicos  tf tulos  existentes  en  la  demo- 
crada) el  puesto  que  con  justicia  le  corresponde  en  la  sodedad  modema,  me  he 
indinado  siempre  a  encontrar  la  causa  en  la  inconsciencia,  de  la  gran  mayorfa  de  loe 
maestros,  acerca  de  la  elevadlsima  misi6n  que  lea  eatk  exdusivamente  confiada  en 
todos  y  cada  uno  de  los  paises.  Y  conocido  por  mf  ese  mal,  me  ha  resultado  poeible 
ver  que  lo  adecuado  es  buscar  la  forma  m&s  eficaz  de  dar  al  maestro  ese  claro  eoncepto 
que  le  ^ta  de  los  altos  m^ritos  de  su  labor. 

En  cuanto  a  la  6poca  y  procedimiento  que  hay  que  seguir  para  encontrar  el  resultado 
deseado,  debe  necesariamente  considerarse  que  lo  indicado  es  la  6poca  y  el  programa 
marcados  para  su  preparaddn  profesional,  programa  en  que,  a  mi  juicio,  existe  una 
gran  laguna  engendradora  de  dicha  retracci6n  del  maestro,  que  consiste  en  que  los 
preparadores  de  maestros  no  se  preocupan  mAs  que  de  nutrir  su  cerebro  del  mayor 
ndmero  de  conocimientos,  sin  preocuparse  de  lo  que  constituye  la  m^dula  de  la  pro- 
fe8i6n  del  magisterio,  que  es  la  de  inyectar  en  el  alma  y  en  el  coraz6n  de  los  aspi- 
rantes,  algo  de  ese  fuego  sagrado  que  se  necesita  para  toda  obra  que  por  su  natuialeza 
imponga  sacrificios;  alent^dolos,  al  mismo  tiempo  a  perseverar  en  lo  meritorio  de 
la  obra.    Esto  es  tan  practicable,  en  mi  eoncepto,  que  yo  mismo,  que  no  soy  maestro, 
lo  vengo  efectuando  con  visible  6xito  en  mi  caricter  de  propagandista,  nada  refiido 
con  el  de  miembro  de  la  Direcci6n  General,  por  medio  de  la  simple  recitaci6n  de 
las  estrofas  de  mi  canto,  "Estfmulos,"  correspondientes  a  cada  clase  de  situaci6n  del 
maestro  de  escuela  rural,  que  vive  aislado  sin  que  nadie  lo  alien te: 
Los  que  llevdis  al  apartado  campo 
La  d6bil  luz  de  vacilante  antorcha, 
Que  remeda  el  zig-zag  de  los  rel&mpagos 
En  medio  de  una  noche  tormentosa; 

Y  desde  la  escarpada  serranla 
Proyectdis  esa  luz  por  sus  senderos, 

Y  entonces  parec6b  un  gran  bnllante 
Engastado  en  las  crestas  de  los  cerros; 
Cuyos  rayos  de  luz  lleva  el  alumno, 
Del  foco  luminoso  de  la  escuela, 

Al  rancho  oscuro  en  que  al  fin,  consiguen 
Horadar  las  tinieblas  que  lo  envuelven. 
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La  manera  mis  natural  e  indicada  para  atacar  ese  mal  de  rals  y,  por  consiguiente, 
la  que  considero  m^  eficaz  (que  es  tras  la  cual  va  la  pregunta  del  Reglameuto  del 
Congreso)  es  la  siguiente:  ampliar  el  programa  de  preparaci6ii  de  maestros  con  un 
ndmero  destinado  exclusivamente  a  imprimir  en  el  comzdn  y  en  el  alma  del  aspirante 
el  m&B  daro  y  elevado  concepto  de  la  carrera  a  que  se  dedica,  nt&mero  que  deberi  ser 
tambi^n  incluldo  en  los  temas  de  los  concunoe  y  en  las  pruebas  de  competencia. 

Pero  como  ese  remedio  86I0  es  aplicable  a  los  futuros  aspirantes  que  cursaran  la  carrera, 
reeultaba,  en  mis  dUculos  educacionales,  que  dejaba  sin  remediar  ese  mal  en  los 
millares  y  millares  de  maestros  que  ya  actdan  en  todo  el  continente  americano;  y 
entonces  se  me  ocurri6  que  debfa  de  aplic&rseles  una  inyd^i6n  mds  activa  al  respecto, 
y  despu^  de  recordar  las  tres'  formas  de  propaganda  que  podfa  hac^rseles:  la  de  con- 
ferencias,  la  del  libro  o  el  folleto  y  la  del  verso,  me  decidi  por  esta  tiltima,  por  la  cir- 
cunstancia  de  haberla  usado  ya,  con  el  referido  6xito,  en  mi  labor  de  propaganda 
escolar;  resultado  debido  sin  duda  alguna  a  que  es  menos  fugas  o  m&s  duradera  en 
su  efecto,  que  de  la  palabra  hablada;  que  es  menos  pesada  y  olvidadiza  que  la  del 
libro;  y  que  es  la  forma  que  mis  y  mejor  habla  al  alma.  Se  me  ha  prevenido  que  la 
irialdad  y  el  dUculo  profundo  del  habla  inglesa  acogerfa  como  irlvola  mi  ocurrenda 
de  re^urrir  a  la  poesfa  en  asunto  tan-  serio,  y  haciendo  justicia,  he  contestado:  es 
mia  que  suficientemente  instruido  el  pueblo  a  que  va  dirigido  mi  canto,  que  sabe 
que  al  poeta  recurrian  ya  los  pueblos  para  enardecer  las  milicias  y  salvar  la  patria; 
que  el  gran  poeta  franc^  sacudi6  con  sus  versos  el  coraz6n  de  la  Francia  en  su  prepara- 
ci6n  para  sus  grandes  destines.  Y,  finalmente,  que  im  poeta  es  el  que  acaba  de 
determinar  el  alma  de  la  Italia  a  lanzarse  en  medio  de  una  hoguera  de  treecientos 
kil6metros  en  que  ya  se  han  incinerado  m&s  de  un  mill6n  de  cad&veres  humanos. 

GONCLU816N. 

El  apocamiento  de  los  maestros  que  se  quiere  evitar  para  que  no  contamine  a  las 
generaciones  que  se  formen  debe  combatirse  de  dos  maneras: 

Respecto  de  los  nuevoe  aspirantes  a  maestros  por  medio  de  un  nuevo  ndmero  del 
programa,  destinado  a  dar  al  aspirante  el  temple  en  altivez  amoroea  que  necesita 
trasmitir  a  las  futuras  generadones,  lo  que  se  conseguird,  en  gran  parte,  con  el  conven- 
dmiento  de  la  verldica  importancia  de  su  elevadisima  misidn. 

Y  respecto  a  los  ya  maestros,  por  la  propaganda  sobre  las  grandes  proyecdones  de 
su  noble  labor,  propaganda  por  medio  de  conferendas  por  el  libro,  y  prindpalmente 
por  los  cantos  y  los  himnos  que,  aun  para  los  futuros  maestros,  tendr&n  aplicad6n 
recordatoria  de  aprendizaje,  puesto  que  deberdn  formar  ntimero  obligado  desde  lu^o, 
de  todas  las  fiestas  ptiblicas  de  cada  escuela. 


;CUlLES  SON  LOS  ELEMENTOS  DE  UNA  LEY  EFECTfYA  SOBRE  ASIS- 
TENaA  OBUGATORU  EN  LAS  ESCUELAS? 

PorEMILIO  FOURNlfi, 
MorUevideOf  Uruguay. 

Actualmente,  entre  nosotros,  la  cuesti6n  que  en  materia  educadonal  dista  mis  de 
acercaise  a  lo  que  debiera  ser,  es  la  del  cumplimiento  de  la  obllgad6n  escolar  pues 
las  dispoeiciones  vigentes  son  defectuosas.  Si  s61o  tuviera  presente  que  la  ley  eobre 
la  materia  en  los  Estados  Unidos  de  Norte  Am^ca  donde  tiene  lugar  el  Congreso 
Panamericano,  es  muy  completa,  no  intentarla  escribir  sobre  el  tema  propuesto; 
pero,  por  una  parte  la  importancia  de  la  cuesti6n,  y  por  otra  la  declarad6n  hecha 
al  respecto  en  el  programa  preliminar  dd  Congreso,  didendo  que  "la  expeiienda 
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de  un  pals  en  este  particular  intereea  muchisimo  a  los  otros/'  hace  que  me  incite 
a  tratar  el  punto,  aun  cuando  la  experienda  de  nueetro  pals  no  puede  aportar  otro 
contingente  que  la  cohvicci6n  de  la  neceaidad  de  \ina  ley  efectiva  sobra  aaistencia 
escolar,  desde  que  los  preceptos  legales  en  vigencia  son  muy  deficientes. 

La  Ley  de  £ducaci6n  Comdn,  promulgada  el  12  de  enero  de  1885,  se  ocupa  de  la 
obligatoriedad  de  la  ensefianza  en  bus  artlculos  20  al  23  en  estoe  t^rminos:  el  articulo 
20  establece  que  es  obligatoria  la  ensefianza  donde  existan  escuelas  en  reladdn  a  las 
neceeidades  de  la  poblaci6n;  el  articulo  21  dice:  *'E1  que  sin  causa  legal  y  justificada 
deje  de  cumplir  lo  prescrito  en  el  articulo  anterior,  serd  amonestado  par  la  primera 
vez,  y  en  caso  de  reincidenci#pagar4  una  multa  de  12  pesos  por  cada  alunino  la  segunda 
vez,  y  24  pesos  por  la  tercera,  destin^dose  esas  multsEs  exclusivamente  al  sosteni- 
miento  de  la  Escuela  Normal/'  El  articulo  22  establece  *'que  los  nifios  que  no  con- 
ciuran  a  escuelas  pdblicas  podrdn  recibir  instrucci6n  en  escuelas  privadas  o  en  el 
domicilio  de  sus  padres,  pero  deber&n  ^tos  acreditar  esa  circunstancia  en  debida 
forma  ante  el  inspector  departamental,  quien  lee  expedir&  un  certificado  de  haber 
Uenado  ese  requisito."  El  articulo  23  dice  que  ''las  Juntas  Ejecutivas  Administra- 
tivas  y  sus  Comisiones  Auxiliares,  a  solicitud  del  Inspector  Departamental  y  por  medio 
de  ^ste,  acompafiado  de  dos  vecinos  har^  las  amonestaciones  y  la  apUcaci6n  (le  las 
multas  de  que  trata  el  articulo  21;  pudiendo,  en  caso  necesario,  requerir  el  auxilio 
de  la  fuerza  pilblica/' 

En  la  pnmitiya  Ley  de  Educaci6n  Comdn  de  septiembre  de  1877  se  establecla 
(art.  52)  que  la  Direcci6n  General  de  Instrucci6n  Primaria  reglamentarla  la  ley,  y 
aquel  reglamento,  si  bien  no  se  refiere  a  la  ley  vigente,  se  toma  como  norma  de  pon- 
ducta  en  cuanto  no  se  oponga  a  la  nueva  ley.  En  la  referida  reglamentaci6n  se 
subsanaban  algunas  deficiencias — sobre  este  punto  eran  id^nticas  las  leyes  de  1877  y 
1885— estableciendo  el  radio  del  distrito  escolar  en  los  centres  urbanos  (4  kil6metros 
para  los  varones  y  2  kil6metros  para  las  niflas)  y  en  los  distritos  rurales  se  dejaba 
librado  a  las  subcomisiones  la  determinaci6n  del  radio,  que  podia  variar  con  las  cir- 
cunstandas  locales;  tambi^n  se  marc6  (art.  14)  como  llmite  de  la  obligaci6n  escolar, 
la  edad  de  seis  a  catorce  afios  para  los  nifios  de  uno  y  otro  sexo;  en  el  articulo  15  se 
establece  la  obligaci6n  del  padre,  tutor  o  encaigado  de  inscribir  a  sus  hijos  o  pupilos 
en  un  registro  independie^te  de  la  matrlcula  y  con  el  cual  se  formarla  el  censo  escolar; 
quien  no  cumpUera  con  esa  obligaci6n  incurrirla  en  la  multa  de  un  peso  por  cada 
nifio;  el  articulo  18  dice  que  la  Comisi6n  Departamental  o  Subcomisi6n,  con  el  Inspec- 
tor, decidirin  de  la  validez  o  nulidad  de  las  causas  interpu^stas  para  eximir  a  ur 
nifio  de  la  obligaci6n  escolar. 

Por  resoluci6n  de  enero  11  de  1882  se  salva  otra  deficiencia  de  la  ley  y  reglamenta- 
ci6n,  que  no  estableclan  el  llmite  de  la  obligacidn  en  cuanto  a  conocimiento;  se 
determine  que  en  los  distritos  rurales  la  obligaci6n  escolar  importaba  cursar  los  estudios 
desde  la  primera  a  la  sexta  clase,  y  en  los  centres  urbanos  de  las  clases  primera  a 
octava. 

En  octubre  de  1883  la  Direcci6n  Creneral  marc6  el  procedimiento  a  seguirse  en 
cuanto  a  intimaciones,  amonestaciones  y  multas  que  correspondlan  aplicar  a  los 
padres  omisos;  pero  se  le  di6  a  esta  resoluci6n  un  car&cter  provisorio  esperando  conocer 
las  observadones  que  hicieran  los  inspectores  de  escuelas  y  no  se  resolvi6,  sobre  todo, 
una  cuesti<Sn  dudosa  como  era  el  alcance  que  podia  daise  a  lo  dicho  en  el  p&rrafo  final 
del  articulo  23  de  la  ley  que  dice:  "Pudiendo,  en  caso  necesario,  requerir  el  auxilio  de 
la  fuerza  pdblica."  ^Como  deberla  entenderse  ^to?  ^Imp<»rtaba  establecer  que 
a  falta  del  page  de  la  multa  corresponderla  la  prisidn  equivalente,  como  expresa- 
mente  se  dice  en  un  redente  proyecto  de  Ley?  Esta  duda  no  ha  side  aclarada  hasta 
hoy. 

Mds  adelante,  en  vista  del  resultado  nada  favorable  obtenido  hasta  entonces  para 
llevar  a  la  escuela  a  los  nifios  sin  instrucci6n,  la  Direcci6n  General  resolvid  en  agoato  28 
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de  1891  dirigirBe  a  las  Comisiones  Departamentelee  incit&ndolas  a  que  emplearan  otrofl 
medios  para  alcanzar  el  fin  deeeado:  Excitar  el  celo  y  patriotismo  de  \bb  Subcomisiones 
y  maeetroe  haci^ndoles  ver  laconvenienciade  acercarse  a  los  vecinos  y  aconsejarlee  que 
manden  sua  hijoe  a  la  escuela;  dirigir  a  loe  habitantes  del  departamento  una  expoaici6n 
inculc^doles  las  ventajas  de  la  instrucci6n  y  recorddndolee  las  disposLcionee  legales; 
duigirse  en  igual  sentido  a  los  vecinoe  de  mis  prestigio  y  arraigo  en  cada  localidad; 
buscar  la  buena  voluntad  de  ayuda,  con  el  mismo  objeto,  de  los  jefes  poUUcos,  comisa- 
lios,  y  juecee.  Tenninaba  la  reeoluci6n  diciendo:  *'S61o  despu^  de  agotados  sin 
resultado,  todos  los  medlos  persuasives  a  que  hayan  reciurldo,  procederdn  las  Comisiones 
Departamentales  a  hacer  use  de  los  coercitivoe  que  autoriza  el  artfculo  21  de  la  Ley  de 
Educaci6n  Comdn. 

Con  eeta  tiltima  resoluci6n  que  hacfa  intervenir  un  medio  importantisimo  como  es 
Uevar  al  inimo  de  los  padres  el  convencimiento  de  las  ventajas  que  reporta  la  instruc- 
cidn,  factor  sin  el  cual  la  propaganda  a  favor  de  la  escuela  residta  deficiente  y  desprovista 
de  la  f  uerza  capaz  de  bacerla  un  centre  de  afecto  entre  maestros,  padres  y  alumnos.  La 
prueba  de  esto  se  tiene  en  los  resultados  ef  ectivos  alcanzados  en  algunas  escuelas  donde 
el  maestro  se  distingue  per  su  habilidad  en  atraerse  la  volimtad  del  veclndario;  que  es 
capae  de  interesarlo  por  la  escuela  y  los  beneficios  de  la  ensefianza;  que  haciendo  de 
•u  profesi^n  un  verdadero  apostolado,  alcanza,  como  dice  Le  Bon  en  su  obra  Psicologia 
de  la  Educaci6n,  el  secrete  del  feliz  6xito  obtenido  por  las  escuelas  de  Instituciones 
religioBas. 

£se  conjunto  de  disposiciones  sueltas  sobre  aedstencia  escolar,  haservido  paradeses- 
p^rar  a  todos  los  que  en  alguna  forma  son  responsables  de  la  marcha  del  mecanismo 
escolar:  maestros,  inspectores,  comisiones  departamentales,  todos  reconocen  la  lugente 
neceaidad  de  reformar  la  Ley  en  el  sentido  de  hacerla  mis  prictica,  mis  realizable, 
mis  titil.  Uno  de  las  defectos  mis  notables  de  la  ley  vigente  en  la  cuestidn  que  trato, 
esti  en  que  s61o  se  ocupa  de  la  inscripcidn,  como  si  con  este  requisite  f  uera  suficiente 
para  que  el  niiLo  obtenga  los  beneficios  que  debe  propcMcionar  la  escuela,  para  alcanzar 
su  verdadero  fin.  Verdad  que  hay  disposiciones  escolares  que  determinan  la  elimina- 
ci6n  del  alumno,  que  sin  aviso,  o  sin  causa  justificada,  no  concurre  durante  diez  dias 
hibiles  consecutivos;  pero  esto  mismo  sirve  nada  mis  que  para  burlar  ficilmente  la 
intenci^n  del  legislador:  un  padre  recibe  el  apercibimiento  de  que  seri  castigado  con 
arreglo  a  la  ley,  si  no  cumple  con  la  obligaci6n  de  mandar  su  hijo  a  la  escuela;  y  entonces 
lo  matrfcula  y  tambiin  lo  manda  algunoe  dias,  despu^  no  concurre  mis,  y  a  los  10  dias 
6s  eliminado  de  la  lista;  el  maestro  da  cuenta  del  hecho  al  Inspector  de  escuelas,  quien  lo 
comunica  a  la  Junta  Ejecutiva  Administrativa  y  ista  a  la  Comisi6n  Auxiliar  respectiva, 
para  volver  al  trimite  de  la  amonestaci6n  y  apercibimiento;  apremiado  nuevamente 
ei  padre,  vuelve  a  mandar  su  hijo  a  la  escuela  en  la  forma  deficiente  de  la  primera  vez, 
hasta  que  el  maestro  y  autoridades  concluyen  por  abandonar  su  accidn  vista  la  inefica- 
cia  de  loe  esfuerzoe. 

La  sola  enunciaci6n  de  estos  hechos  que  reflejan  la  reaUdad,  basta  para  comprender 
porqui  es  tan  crecido  el  ntimero  de  nifios  que  no  reciben  instruccidn,  y  asimismo, 
porque  razdn  la  asistencia  media  y  la  inscripci6n  son  tan  malas  como  se  v^  por  los 
dates  siguientes: 

AncU/abetos. — ^El  ndmero  de  nifios  analfabetos  en  edad  escolar  disminuye  progresiva- 
mente,  pero  no  es  ficil  establecer  a  cuanto  queda  reducido,  porque  el  tiltimo  censo 
levantado  en  el  pais,  ademis  deroet  de  1908,  comprendfa  los  nifios  analfabetos  en  las 
edades  de  cinco  a  catorce  afios,  siendo  asi  que  la  reglamentaci6n  de  la  Ley  de  Educacl6n 
Comdn  establece  como  edad  escolar  la  de  seis  a  catorce.  Por  otra  parte,  son  muchos 
los  nifios  que  se  retiran  de  la  escuela  antes  de  terminar  su  instrucci6n,  ni  adn  la  que 
podrfan  recibir  en  la  escuela  primaria  elemental,  y  sin  embargo  no  pueden  considerarse 
como  analfabetos;  de  manera  que  afin  aplicando  los  cilculos  corrientes  para  tales  cases, 
s^guramente  que  el  ntimero  de  analfabetos  es  menor  que  el  consignado  a  continuaci6n. 
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La  poblaci6ii  de  la  Heptiblica  en  1914  era  de  1,315,714  correspondiendo  263,142  ziifios 
como  poblaci6n  escolar  de  los  cuales  asistfan  a  escuelas  pdbHcas  y  privadas  114,946, 
quedando  148,196  sin  ir  a  la  escuela;  pero  de  esta  cantidad  el  25  por  ciento,  probable- 
mente  mds,  puede  considerarse  que  sale  de  la  escuela  antes  de  tiempo  con  alguna  ins- 
trucci6n,  o  si  no  que  recibe  instrucci6n  en  su  casa,  lo  cual  darla  una  diferencia  de 
111,147  nifios  analfabetos  o  sea  el  42  por  ciento  de  la  poblaci6n  escolar.  Tomando  la 
misma  proporcidn  que  arrojaba  el  censo  de  1908  entre  analfabetos  nifios  y  adultos, 
resulta  que  si  la  cantidad  de  aquellos  era  42  por  ciento,  la  de  estos  serfa  29.45  por  ciento, 
y  el  porcentaje  de  analfabetos  de  seis  aflos  en  adelante  resultarla,  aproximadamente, 
35.72  por  ciento. 

La  cantidad  de  nifios  analfabetos  en  edad  escolar,  por  departamentos,  coireepon- 
dientes  a  1914  y  haciendo  el  cdlculo  aproximado  como  en  el  case  anterior,  es  como 
sigue: 


Departamentos. 


Hftbitan- 
tes. 


Pobla- 

ci6n 

CBOobir. 


NiAos 
aiialfiet- 
betos. 


PoiMn- 


IConteTideo... 

CandonflB 

ICaldonado 

Rooha 

Treinta  7  Trc8 
Carro  Lwrgo... 

Rivera 

Artigas 

Salto 

PaysandA 

Rio  Negro.... 

Soriano 

Colonia 

8anJo96 

Flores 

Florida 

liinas 

Dnramo 

Tacoarembd.. 


804,843 
107,068 
87,125 
43,300 
87,102 
64,006 
43,342 
86,840 
66,403 
60,612 
83,620 
51,413 
74,468 
67,011 
2r,662 
66,017 
62,020 
61,737 
66,438 


72,868 

21,413 

7,425 

8,661 

7,438 

10,801 

8,668 

7,268 

13,260 

12,102 

6,706 

10,282 

14,801 

11,412 

4,812 

11,383 

12,684 

10,347 

11,287 


18,003 
10,402 
3,627 
3,487 
3,627 
6,250 
3,780 
8,635 
7,073 
6,940 
3,231 
6,055 
6,781 
6,500 
1,066 
6,864 
6,424 
4,000 
6,607 


35.04 
48.67 
48.84 
4a  26 
48.71 
4&69 
43.61 
40.85 
63.10 
40.16 
4a  10 
40.16 
46.64 
48.31 
45.57 
6L42 
61.06 
48.22 
40.67 


Aquf  tambi^n  aparece  Montevideo  como  el  Departamento  que  est^  en  mejores  con- 
diciones,  y  Salto  en  las  i>eores,  teniendo  en  cuenta  el  ntimero  de  analfabetos;  los 
dem^  Departamentos  se  encuentran  en  este  orden:  Salto,  Florida,  Minas,  Artigas, 
Tacuaremb6,  Soriano,  Paysandti,  Maldonado,  Treinta  y  Tres,  Cerro  Laigo,  Canelones, 
San  Jos6,  Durazno,  Rfo  Negro,  Flores,  Colonia,  Rivera,  Rocha,  Montevideo. 

Adem&s  de  las  consideraciones  anteriores  que  justifican  lo  aseverado  de  que  el 
Bdmero  de  nifios  analfabetos  debe  ser  menor  que  el  encontrado  por  los  dUculos  co- 
rrientee,  bay  tambi^n  la  presunci^n  de  que  el  ntimero  de  analfabetos  adultossea  mucho 
menor  que  el  asignado,  puesto  que  desde  1908  en  que  se  levant6  el  tiltimo  censo  general 
en  todo  el  pais,  ban  progresado  como  para  marcar  notable  diferencia  dos  instituciones 
de  car^ter  educacfonal:  los  cursos  nocturnes  para  adultos  y  los  curses  militares  de 
instruccidn  primaria.  Con  respecto  a  la  iiiscripci6n  y  asistencia  media  transcribe 
a  continuaci<5n  los  p^brafos  de  un  informs  que  en  mi  car^ter  de  Jefe  de  Estadlstica 
Escolar  present^  a  la  Inspecci6n  Nacional  de  Instrucci6n  Primaria  analizando  algunos 
resultados  obtenidos  en  los  tiltimos  afios.    Decfa  asf : 

' '  £1  ndmero  total  de  alunmos  inscritos  en  escuelas  ptiblicas  y  privadas  en  cada  Depar- 
tamento, comparado  con  el  de  habitantes  en  1914,  arroja  el  porcentaje  que  indica  el 
cuadro  si^ente  en  donde  se  y6  que  los  mejores  Departamentos  son  Montevideo, 
Rocha,  Rivera,  Colonia,  Flores,  Rfo  Negro,  Durazno,  y  los  que  estin  en  peores  c<m- 
diciones  Florida  y  Salto;  resulta  asimismo  que  Montevideo  con  13.08  por  ciento  de 
inscritos,  educa  en  proporci6n  a  sus  habitantes  m^  del  doble  ndmero  de  nifios  que 
Salto  con  5.82  por  ciento.  La  situacidn  de  la  Repdblica  en  1914,  con  1,315,714  habi- 
tantes y  114,946  alunmos  en  escuelas  pdblicas  y  privadas,  da  el  8.74  por  ciento  de 
educandos  comparados  con  la  poblaci6n.'' 
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Depaitamentos. 


Pobla- 
ci6ii. 


Alum- 
nos. 


Porom- 


Hbntevidfio.. 


Treinta  7  Tres.. 
Ceno  Livgo...., 

RiTwa 

Aitigas 

8aIto 

Payaandtl 

Rfo  Negro 

Soriano 

Colonia 

San  Jo86 

Flons 

Florida 


Dnramo 

Taeoarembd. 


364,343 
107,068 
87,126 
43,309 
87,192 
64,006 
43,392 
36,340 
60,403 
60,612 
33,529 
61,413 
74,468 
67,011 
21,662 
66,917 
62,020 
61,737 
66,488 


47,664 
7,644 
2,689 
4,012 
2,603 
3,791 
8,628 
2,435 
8,868 
4,170 
2,308 
3,543 
6,850 
4,057 
1,602 
8,578 
6,019 
8,694 
3,811 


13.08 
7.06 
6.08 
9.29 
7.00 
7.02 
8.37 
6.70 
6.82 
6.89 
7.16 
6.89 
7.86 
7.12 
7.86 
6.29 
6.89 
7.14 
6.76 


Sin  embargo,  lo  expueoto  no  indica  la  verdadera  condici6n  de  cada  departamento 
en  el  sentido  estudiado,  porque  no  todoB  estin  pobladoe  con  la  misma  densidad,  y  asf 
sacede  que  d  Montevideo  con  664  kildmetros  cuadrados  de  auperficie  tiene  como 
dencddad  de  poblaci6n  548.71,  Tacuaremb6  con  21.015  kildmetros  cuadrados  sdlo  tiene 
2.69  como  denaidad  de  poblacidn  y  en  consecuencia,  no  es  extrafio  que  en  el  primer 
Departamento  haya  el  doble  de  educandos  en  relaci6n  al  ndmero  de  habitantes  que 
en  el  segundo,  cuya  poblaci6n  se  distribuye  en  dilatadas  comarcas,  donde  los  nifios  no 
siempre  podrdn  concurrir  a  la  escuela.  En  el  cuadro  siguiente  se  comi)aran  las  den- 
sidades  de  poblaci6n  y  de  educandos  en  1914,  obteni^ndose  cocientes  que  se  aproximan 
en  lo  deseable  a  la  dtuacidn  real  de  cada  Departamento;  como  se  ve  per  esta  nueva 
comparaci6n  hay  Departamento  que  conservan  el  mismo  lugar  de  superioridad,  pero 
otros  no,  como  resultado  de  la  siguiente  ordenaci6n:  Montevideo,  Rocha,  Rivera,  Flores, 
Colonia,  Durazno,  Rfo  Negro,  San  Jos6,  Ganelones,  Maldonado,  Gerro  Largo,  Treinta 
y  Tres,  Soriano,  Faysandd,  Tacuaremb6,  Artigas,  Florida,  Minas,  Salto.  No  ban 
cambiado  de  situaci6n  los  dos  extremes  en  ambos  cuadros,  que  son  Montevideo  y 
Salto,  conservando  la  misma  proporci6n  entre  uno  y  otro. 


Departamantoa. 


Pobla- 

Alnmnoa 

ci6n  (den- 

(densi- 

Codeote. 

aidad.) 

dad). 

648.71 

71.78 

0.131 

22.68 

1.69 

.071 

9.03 

.68 

.070 

8.91 

.86 

.092 

8.90 

.27 

.060 

8.62 

.26 

.060 

4.41 

.37 

.084 

8.19 

.21 

.066 

6.28 

.31 

.050 

4.67 

.31 

.068 

8.96 

.28 

.071 

6.67 

.88 

.068 

13.10 

1.02 

.077 

8.19 

.68 

.071 

4.77 

.37 

.078 

4.70 

.80 

.064 

6.04 

.32 

.068 

8.61 

.26 

.072 

2.60 

.18 

.067 

IfbnteTldeo. 


Maldonado 

Bocdia 

Treinta  7  Tres.. 

Cerro  Largo 

RiTwa 

Artigas 

Salto 

FaysandA 

Rfo  Negro 

Soriano 


8anJo86. 
flores.. ., 
Florida.., 


Dnrasno 

Ttemrambd. 


La  asistencia  media  en  su  relaci6n  con  la  inscripci6n,  dista  mucho  de  alcanzar  un 
X>orcentaje  ni  adn  pasable,  y  menos  si  se  considera  el  esfuerzo  que  reclama  la  ense- 
fianza  y  que  se  traduce  en  un  costo  relativamente  elevado  por  alumno  de  asistencia,  no 
porque  los  servicios  escolares  est^  debidamente  atendidos,  ni  tampoco  porque  esos 
servicios  sean  generosamente  retribuidos,  sino  que  la  causa  del  costo  elevado  reside 
en  la  poca  inscripci6n  de  muchas  escuelas,  agravada  todavla  con  una  asistencia  media 
que,  en  general,  no  Uega  al  75  por  ciento. 

Descartando  las  ^pocas  anormales  como  el  afLo  pr6ximo  pasado,  de  crisis  econ6mica 
y  extraordinario  mal  estado  del  tiempo,  ni  aquellas  en  que  se  ha  dejado  sentir  la  in- 
fluencia  de  la  guerra  civil — afortunadamente  son  ya  muchos  afios  que  el  pais  lleva 
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una  vida  de  paz  y  trabajo — salvo  eetos  casos,  digo,  las  razones  que  pueden  influlr 
en  la  mala  aaistencia  son,  ante  todo,  la  falta  de  medios  de  comimicaci6n:  maloe 
caminos,  falta  de  calzadafl  sobre  los  arroyos  y  de  puentes  sobre  los  rios,  de  tal  modo 
que  a  veces  con  la  menor  cantidad  de  lluvia  cafda  se  interrumpe  el  trdnsito,  cuando 
no  fonnan  esos  arroyos  y  rios  una  amenaza  constante  contra  la  vida  de  los  nifios, 
dado  la  forma  en  que  deben  cruzarlos;  por  otro  lado  se  alega  por  parte  de  los  padres 
el  estado  de  pobreza  para  no  enviar  sus  hijos  a  la  escuela,  o  para  mandarlos  irregular- 
mente;  esta  riltima  raz6n  invocada,  salvo  6pocas  especiales  como  la  actual,  no  tiene 
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fundamento  sino  en  escasos  distritos  ruralee  y  entre  la  gente  pobre  que  vive  en  los 
alrededores  de  los  pueblos.  M&s  de  una  escuela  rural  lleva  una  vida  an^mica  porque 
la  pobreza  de  los  padres  no  permite  arreglar  sus  hijos  para  mandarlos  a  la  escuela,  y 
sin  embargo,  en  la  primera  fiesta  del  lugar,  en  las  reuniones  celebradas  con  motivo  de 
las  carreras  de  caballos,  esos  mismos  nines  no  faltar&n  correctamente  arreglados,  y  hasta 
con  lujo  para  lo  que  necesitarfan  con  el  fin  de  ir  a  la  escuela;  por  eso  creo  que  en 
primer  lugar  y  sobre  todo,  la  falta  del  mejor  aprovechamiento  de  la  escuela  pdblica 
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radica  en  nueetra  idiosincracia,  en  la  manera  de  eer  de  nueetra  gente  de  campo,  que 
con  igual  indiferencia  verin  una  escuela  sin  nifios,  bus  casas  sin  irboles,  los  campos 
sin  cultivos,  y  los  pocos  productos  de  esos  campos  sin  dar  vlda  a  tanta  industria  que 
podrfa  ser  pr^spera.  Y  lo  malo  es  que  el  movimiento  de  regeneraci6n,  la  modifica. 
ci6n  de  hibitos  y  tendencias,  se  espera  conseguir  con  la  escuela,  con  esa  misma  escuela 
que  no  consigue  educar  sine  una  parte  reducida  de  la  poblaci6n  escolar,  que  aiin  asf 
no  concurre  sino  tambi^n  en  reducida  proporci6n. 


Inscripcidn  y  asUtencia  media  de  alumnos  en  las  escuelas  piiblicas. 

Inscripcidn. 

Adstenoia  media. 

Afios. 

En 
escuolas 
urbanas. 

En 
escuelas 
rurales. 

Total. 

En 
escuelas 
urbanas. 

En 
escuelas 
rurales. 

Total. 

1890 

22,621 
25,233 
26,307 
26,922 
27,481 
28,696 
29,506 
30,580 
31,354 
32,975 
32,997 
33,841 
34,029 
34,030 
31,841 
32,641 
36,184 
36,226 
38,716 
40,491 
41,909 
41,991 
45,217 
46,190 
48,391 

16,126 
18,443 
19,  W6 
19,202 
19,875 
21,316 
21,806 
15,034 
18,379 
19,631 
19,477 
21,535 
22,388 
20,325 
18,509 
20,399 
21,454 
24,637 
30,419 
32,363 
32,806 
40,861 
44,446 
45,556 
46,549 

38,747 
43,676 
45,953 
46,124 
47,356 
50,012 
51,312 
45,614 
49,733 
52,606 
52,474 
55,376 
56,417 
54,355 
50,350 
53,040 
67,638 
60,863 
69,134 
72,854 
74,717 
82,852 
89.663 
91,746 
94,940 

17,485 
20,067 
20,992 
20,847 
22,299 
22,830 
21,905 
22,065 
21,772 
23,901 
23,822 
24,918 
24,796 
24,635 
21,117 
23,687 
27,145 
27,849 
29,210 
30,550 
31,997 
32,751 
35,986 
36,361 
37,738 

10,703 
12,612 
13,647 
12,917 
13,719 
15,071 
14,864 
10,890 
12,873 
14,126 
12,500 
14,334 
13,705 
12,666 
10,509 
13,152 
14,263 
16,458 
20,884 
21,698 
22,109 
28,758 
31,490 
32,204 
31,252 

28,189 
32,679 
34,539 
33,764 
36,018 
37,901 

1K>1 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

36,760 

1897 

32,975 
34,645 
38,026 

1898 

1899 

1900 

36,322 

1901 

39,252 
38,501 

1902 

1903 

37,201 

1904 

31,626 
36,839 

1905 

1906 

41,408 

1907 

44,307 
60,094 
52,248 

1908        

1909 

1910 

54,106 

1911 

61,509 

1912 

67,476 
68,665 

1913 

.914 

68,990 

Analizando  la  tabla  anterior  que  representa  inscripcidn  y  asistencia  media,  se  ve  que 
desde  1890  sufren  altemativas  de  aumento  y  di8ininuci6n  m&a  o  menos  pronuncia- 
doB,  hasta  que  desde  1904  el  crecimiento  es  continuado,  del  mismo  mode  como  no 
ha  Bufrido  interrupci6n  la  paz  institucional.  Las  dos  grandes  bajas,  en  1897  y  1904 
corresponden  a  dos  movimientos  revolucionarioe,  siendo  en  1897  la  inscripcidn  el 
88.89  por  ciento  y  la  asistencia  media  89.68  del  aiLo  1896;  en  1904,  con  respecto  a 
1903,  la  inscripcidn  ll^;a  a  ser  92.63  por  ciento  y  la  asistencia  media  85.01,  y  la 
asistencia  media  con  respecto  a  la  inscripcidn  del  mismo  afio  1904  s61o  alcanza  a  62.81 
por  ciento,  siendo,  en  absolute,  menor  la  asistencia  total  que  los  alumnos  inscritos  de 
las  escuelas  urbanas. 

Si  se  compara  el  aumento  que  representa  inscripcidn  y  asistencia  en  los  afios  de  cre- 
cimiento, se  ve  que  poco  dura  el  paralelismo  y  que  si  se  mantiene  la  inscripcidn 
decae  la  asistencia;  se  confirma  lo  dicho  anteriormente:  entusiasmo  o  efecto  de  la 
novedad  por  inscribir  los  nifios  al  primer  afio  de  hmdada  una  escuela,  y  despuds, 
falta  de  constancia  para  hacer  que  concurran  puntualmente;  y  asl  ocurre  en  1907 
1908;  despuds  se  ve  el  mismo  fendmeno  en  1911  y  1912,  llegando  este  afio  a  una  de 
las  mds  altas  asistencias  75.25  por  ciento,  para  bajar  en  los  afios  siguientes  a  74.73  y 
72.66  por  ciento. 

Si  se  comparan  entre  si  la  inscripcidn  y  asistencia  de  escuelas  urbanas  y  rurales,  se 
ve  que  la  escuela  rural  marca  un  progreso  importante  (lo  mismo  que  sucedid  con  res- 
pecto al  ntimero  de  escuelas)  sobre  todo  desde  1904  en  adelante,  puesto  que  si  en  1890 
la  inscripcidn  en  las  rurales  es  igual  a  71.28  por  ciento  de  las  urbanas,  y  en  1900  esa 
proporcidn  baja  a  59.02,  en  1912  Uega  a  98.29  por  ciento  y  mas  atin  en  1913  a  98.62 
por  ciento,  siendo  por  lo  tanto  muy  poca  la  diferencia  entre  el  total  de  alumnos 
inscritos  en  centres  urbanos  y  rurales;  en  los  dos  afios  anormales  1897  y  1904  la 
relacidn  antedicha  es  igual  a  49.16  por  ciento  y  58.13  por  ciento. 

La  asistencia  media  entre  alumnos  rurales  y  urbanos  sefiala  mayor  diferencia  que 
en  la  inscripcidn  no  sdlo  porque  la  naturaleza  del  medio  en  que  se  desarrollan  una  y 
otra  no  es  ni  siquiera  semejante,  sino  que  adem^  todas  las  razones  que  influyen'des 
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iavorablemente  para  la  escuela  rural  son  ben^cas  aiinque  indirectamente,  paia  la 
escuela  urbana,  como  ocurre  en  el  caeo  de  giierras  civiles  en  que  despobl&ndoee  el 
campo,  los  niiios  concurren  en  gran  ndmero  a  las  escuelas  de  los  pueblos.  En  1890 
siendo  la  inscripci6n  en  escuelas  rurales  71.28  por  ciento  de  las  urbanas,  la  asistenda 
media  es  61.21  por  ciento;  en  1900  esas  relaciones  son  59.02  y  52.47;  en  1913,  en  que 
se  acercan  mis  la  inscripci6n  de  una  y  otra  categorlas  de  escuelas,  la  asistencia  media 
es  de  88.56  por  ciento  en  las  rurales  con  reepecto  a  las  urbanas. 

Verdad  que  nuestra  situaci6n  no  es  excepcional  entre  los  dem^  palses  de  America, 
y  que  por  el  contrario,  dado  nueetro  estado  de  civilizaci6n  y  la  denaidad  de  pobla- 
ci6n,  eetamos  en  condiciones  muy  superiores  a  otros  paises.  En  el  Informe  del  Go- 
misionado  de  Educaci6n  de  los  Estados  Unidos,  correspondiente  a  1912,  figuran  los 
siguientes  dates: 


Paises. 


All 
insoritos. 


Por 
oi«nto. 


CuSft,1911 

Chile,  1911 

CosU  Rica.  1010 

M&doo,1907 

Paraguay,  1900 

ColombU,  1900 

Honduras,  1010 

Panaio&,  1008 

Perii.ioil 

Brasfl.lOll 

Salvador,  1008 

BoUvia,1010 

V6iiesQela,1000 

Uruguay,  1014 


765,105 

225,483 

258,875 

20,886 

776,622 

40,600 

200,965 

22,745 

14,305 

153,000 

634,539 

35,000 

46,000 

44,600 

114,946 


10.67 
ia48 
7.78 
7.08 
5.70 
6.30 
4.65 
4.11 
3.06 
8.84 
2.06 
2.05 
2.03 
L64 
8.74 


Por  otra  parte,  es  sabido  que  la  asistencia  escolar  constituye  \m  problema  no  resuelto 
satisfactoriamente  para  muchos  pafses  europeos,  y  lo  prueba  el  hecho  de  la  sanci6n 
de  nuevas  leyes  sobre  este  tema,  modificando  antiguos  preceptos  de  acuerdo  con  las 
ideas  o  necesidades  creadas  por  la  evolucidn  de  la  sociedad,  en  el  sentido  de  hacer 
mis  f&cil  la  tarea  de  educar  al  pueblo.  Asf  se  explica  que  hayan  modificado  sus  anti- 
guas  disposiciones  en  Francia  con  la  ley  de  Marzo  de  1882;  en  Italia  con  la  de  Julio 
de  1904  y  Julio  de  1906;  en  EspafLa  con  la  de  Junio  de  1909. 

Entre  nosotros,  este  afio  ba  sido  pr6digo  en  materia  de  proyectos  de  ley  sobre  cues- 
tiones  escolares,  habi^ndose  presentado  a  las  C&maras  uno  sobre  obligaci6n  escolar  obra 
del  Ministro  de  Instrucci6n  Dr.  Baltasar  Brum;  un  proyecto  de  reforma  completa 
del  organismo  escolar,  del  diputado  Dr.  Francisco  Sim6n,  en  el  cual  trata  extensa- 
mente  lo  relativo  a  obligaci6n  escolar;  y  otro  proyecto  de  reforma  del  Inspector  Na- 
clonal  de  Instrucci6n  Primaria  Dr.  Abel  J.  P^rez. 

En  el  proyecto  del  Ministro  Brum  se  determinan  como  en  la  ley  de  1885  penas 
(amonestaciones,  multas)  para  los  que  no  cumplan  los  preceptos  l^;ales,  estableci^n- 
dose  procedimientos  breves  que  pemdtan  bacer  efectiva  su  aplicaci6n;  ademis  se 
determina  (art.  5)  que  a  falta  de  page  de  la  multa,  se  impondri  la  prisi6n  equivalente; 
y  estas  penas  no  s61o  se  aplican  en  el  case  de  no  estar  matriculados  los  nifios  sino 
tambi^n  cuando  no  asistan  con  regularidad,  teniendo  m^  de  cuatro  faltas  no  justifi- 
cadas  en  el  mes.  Asimismo  se  bace  extensiva  la  obligaci6n  escolar  a  los  patrones  o 
encaigados  de  establecimientos  agricolas  o  industriales  con  relaci6n  a  los  hijos  de  las 
personas  que  trabajen  en  sus  establecimientos,  con  lo  cual  se  conseguird  mayor  resul- 
tado  desde  que  por  la  condici6n  de  las  personas  ser&  f&cil  bacer  efectivas  lais  multas, 
o  para  evitarlas  bar^  presi^n  sobre  los  padres  o  tutores  de  los  menores  a  su  cargo. 
El  artfculo  12  sefiala  como  Hmite  a  la  obligaci6n  escolar  la  edad  de  8  a  12  afios  para 
nifios  de  centres  urbanos  y  de  10  a  14  para  los  que  viven  en  distritos  rurales;  asimismo 
se  limita  en  cuanto  a  conocimientos,  al  programa  complete  en  las  escuelas  rurales  y 
el  de  quinto  afio  para  las  urbanas,  programas  que  son  equivalentes  en  mucbas  mate- 
rias.  Por  el  artfculo  15  se  establecen  premies  para  los  maestros  que  bayan  alcanzado 
el  promedio  de  asistencia  media  que  anualmente  establezca  la  Direcci6n  General 
para  cada  Departamento,  y  en  case  de  no  alcanzar  al  promedio  de  asistencias  indicado, 
se  le  rebajarfa  de  su  sueldo  del  10  al  20  per  ciento. 
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£1  pToyecto  en  cuestidn  estd  basado  caai  excluflivamente  en  la  aplicaci6n  de  penas, 
ain  tener  presente  que  la  obra  eecolar  no  ea  de  violencia,  y  que  ^ta  no  tiene  efecto 
flino  en  pocos  casoa. 

Actualmente,  sin  penaar  en  hacer  uso  de  los  medioe  que  la  ley  vigente  eetablece, 
hay  maestaros  que  llevan  a  su  escuela  todoe  los  nifios  del  distrito  escolar,  concdguiendo 
^sto  por  los  medios  aconsejados  muy  sabiamente  en  la  resoluci^n  de  la  I)irecci6n 
General  de  fecha  agosto  28  de  1891,  antes  mencionada.  Y  son  muchas  las  eecuelas 
rurales  que  ban  cambiado  por  completo  su  inscripci6n  y  asistencia,  desde  que  los 
maestros  o  inspectores  ban  conseguido  formar  comisiones  de  vecinoe  que  en  distintas 
f onnas  proporcionan  vestddo  y  alimento  a  mucbos  pobres  nifios  cuyos  padres  no  pueden 
darles  los  medios  indispensables  para  concurrir  a  la  escuela. 

La  ley  sobre  obligaci6n  escolar  vigente  en  Italia,  establece  que  en  cada  Comuna 
el  sfndico  bard  las  amonestaciones  del  case  a  los  padres  que  no  envlen  bus  bijos  a  la 
escuela,  o  si  no  comprobaril  el  estado  de  pobreza;  pero  mejorque  estas  medidas,  dice, 
serd  conveniente  promover  la  concurrenda  a  la  escuela  por  el  prindpio  de  la  bene- 
ficencia  escolar  disponiendo  que  las  Comunas  socorran  a  las  familias  pobres,  siempre 
que  no  lo  hagan  las  sodedades  de  beneficencia,  ya  sea  con  alimentos,  ropas  o  libros; 
por  otro  artlculo  se  establece  que  estos  gastos  deben  atenderse  con  preferencia,  salvo 
los  de  sanidad. 

F.  Marti  Alpera  en  su  interesante  obra  "Las  Escuelas  Rurales,''  dice: 

Aun  aquellos  pMalses  que  con  mis  rigor  aplicaron  la  obligaci6n  de  la  ensefianza, 
primaria,  ban  tenido  buen  cuidado  de  no  olvidar  los  medios  indirectos,  es  decir,  la 
acd6n  persuasiva  y  estimulante  del  maestro,  la  atracddn  de  un  r^g^en  eecolar 
indul^ente  y  amable,  y  la  cooperaci6n  oficial  y  privada  para  ofrecer,  gratuitamente 
comida  y  ropas  hechas  a  los  nifios  pobres,  que  bicieran  poaible  y  f^l  la  asLstencia  de 
^tos  a  la  escuela. 

Al  preeentar  al  Ptolamento,  Julio  Ferri,  su  proyecto  de  ley  sobre  la  ensefianza 
obligatoria  declar6  que  la  ley  no  podia  ser  eificaz  sin  una  autoriciad  local  lo  m^  pr6xi- 
ma  posible  a  la  escuela,  y  la  m^  dispuesta  a  la  benevolenda  en  iavor  del  nifio.  Y 
el  le^lador  de  esta  disposici6n — ley  de  28  de  iQarzo  de  1882 — que  establece  en  Francia 
la  obli^kd6n  escolsu*  para  todos  los  nifios  de  los  dos  sexos,  de  edad  de  seis  afios  cumplidos 
a  tarece  afios  cumplidos,  estimaba  con  Paul  Bert,  y  con  el  mismo  Julio  Ferri,  que  la 
ley  produdria  grandes  resultados  merced  a  estas  dos  institudones  fundamentales: 
las  cajas  escolares  comunalesy  las  comisiones  escolares,  y  que  la  raz6n  de  ser  de  ellas, 
e8tal>a  en  las  dos  causas  esenciales  de  la  no  frecuentacion  y  de  la  asbtencia  irregular: 
la  negHgencia  y  la  miseiia. 

Las  cajas  escolares  son  asodadones  formadas  por  personas  amantes  de  la  ensefianza 
y  de  Iqs  nifios.  Su  mifli6n  es  iadlitar  y  eetimular  la  aedstenda  de  los  alumnos  a  las 
clases  por  medio  de  recompensas  bajo  forma  de  libros  dtiles  y  libretas  de  la  caja  de 
ahorros  para  los  alumnos  mds  aplicados,  y  de  soc(utos  a  los  nifios  indigentes  o  de 
escasos  recursos,  ya  sea  ddndoles  libros  y  efectos  de  ensefianza  que  ellos  no  pueden 
comprarse,  ya  sea  distribuy^ndoles  vestidos  y  calzado  y  alimentos  calientes  durante 
el  inviemo.  ^ 

Los  recursos  de  las  cajas  se  componen  de  las  subvenciones  del  ayuntamiento  del 
pueblo  a  que  pertenezcan,  de  la  Irovincia  y  del  Estado;  de  las  cuotas  de  los  sodos 
y  de  los  donativoe,  l^uios,  fiestas  de  beneficencia,  etc. 

La  caja  escolar  es  administeuia  por  un  comity  presidido  por  el  alcalde  y  compuesto 
de  miembros  de  la  comisidn  escolar  local  y  por  sodos  desiRnadoe  en  junta  general. 
La  comisi6n  munidpal  escolar,  instituida  por  el  articulo  5  de  la  ley  de  28  marzo  de 
1882  tiene  por  mision  intervenir  en  las  reladones  de  la  escuela  y  la  familia  desde  el 
punto  de  vista  de  la  frecuentaci6n  escolar. 

£1  cant6n  de  Zuricb  que  por  tantos  y  tantos  motives  de  cardcterpedag^co  merece 
nuestra  atenci6n  y  nuestra  aimpatia,  tiene  en  vigor  unas  disposiciones  relativas  a  la 
irecuentaci6n  escolar  tan  severas,  que  las  ausencias  no  justificadas,  contadas  por 
medios  d^,  las  castiga  con  una  multa  que  puede  ser  de  3  a  15  francos.  Llegar  tarde 
tree  veces  a  la  escuela  equivale  a  una  falta  de  asistencia.  Por  tres  faltas  al  afio  bay 
aperdbimiento;  amenaza  de  multa  por  seis,  y  multa  por  nueve. 

Antes  de  dictar  una  pena  de  este  g6nero,  las  comisiones  deben  informarse  acerca  de 
la  situaci6n  de  los  interasados.  Si  la  informaci6n  demuestra  que  la  falta  es  imputable 
DO  a  los  parientes  o  tutores,  sine  al  mismo  nifio,  es  contra  6ste  contra  quien  se  precede 
conforme  sX  reglamento  disdplinario. 

Otra  parte  que  considero  deficiente  en  el  proyecto  de  ley  de  que  me  ocupo  estd  en 
el  contralor  de  la  falta  de  asistencias  que  no  resultaria  ni  eficaz  ni  suficiente  con  lo 
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establecido  en  el  artfculo  4,  al  decir:  "Si  los  nifios  no  concunieran  con  regiilaridad 
a  la  eecuela,  los  padres,  tutores,  patarones  y  encaigados  recibir&n  una  amonestacidn, 
siempre  que  las  inasistencias  pasen  de  cuatro  en  el  mes  y  no  se  iustifiauen  debida- 
mente,  a  juicio  del  director  de  la  escuela.  Esta  amonestaci^n  la  nar&  el  director  de 
la  escuela  por  intermedio  del  correo  o  de  sus  alumnos  y  la  anotari  en  un  registro 
especial.  El  correo  har&  este  servicio  gratuitamente.  En  caso  de  justificarse  la 
inaaistencia,  el  director  enviar&  al  Inspector  Departamental  de  Instrucci6n  Primaria 
el  nombre  del  iJumno  y  la  causal  invocada." 

Esta  inspecci6n  deberfa  hacerse  diariamente,  y  por  inspector  es  especialescon  facul- 
tades  hasta  para  arrestar,  si  fuera  necesario,  a  todo  menor  dentro  de  la  edad  escolar,  que 
sea  encontrado  en  falta,  someti^ndolo  a  la  acci6n  del  juez  competente;  la  funci6n  de 
los  inspectores  de  aaistencia  merece  especial  atenci6n  y  est&  minuciosamente  eetu- 
dlada  en  la  ley  de  obligaci6n  escolar  vlgente  en  los  Estados  Unidos  de  Norte  America. 
Y  para  que  la  acci6n  de  dichos  inspectores  sea  posible  en  forma  eficaz,  hay  otra  cues- 
ti6n  correlativa,  entre  nosotros  no  atendida,  y  es  la  que  se  refiere  a  la  fijaci6n  del  distrito 
escolar;  contrariamente  a  lo  que  sucede  en  las  demds  esferas  de  la  actividad  adminia- 
trativa,  no  tenemos  las  ciudades,  ni  tampoco  el  campo,  dlvidida  en  distritos  escolares 
del  mismo  modo  como  los  hay  en  el  orden  judicial,  y  en  consecuencia,  cada  padre 
envla  sus  hijos  a  la  escuela  pdblica  que  m£s  le  place,  derivdndose  de  ellos  infinidad 
de  inconvenientes  que  no  son  del  caso  referir  aquf,  y  entre  los  cuales  estaria  el  de 
hacer  poco  menos  que  imposible  la  inspecci6n  de  asistencla. 

En  el  proyecto  general  de  reforma  sobre  Educaci6n  Ck)m<in  del  Inspector  Nacional, 
Dr.  Abel  J.  P6rez  la  obligaci6n  escolar  est&  tratada  en  tree  artfculos  y  en  sus  linea- 
mientos  generales;  dejando  los  detalles,  que  en  esta  cuesti6n  son  fundamentales,  para 
la  reglamentaci6n  de  la  ley,  confiados  al  Director  General  de  Escuelas,  Consejo  de 
Ensefianza  y  Ministro  de  Instrucci6n  Pdblica. 

En  el  proyecto  de  G6digo  Escolar  obra  del  Dr.  Sun6n  que,  segdn  dije  antes,  estd  a 
estudio  de  la  Asamblea  Legislativa,  se  dedican  los  artCculos  5  a  32  a  la  cue6ti6n  sobre 
obligatoriedad  de  la  ensefianza,  diferenci^dose  en  algunas  cuestiones  de  importancia 
del  proyecto  del  Ministro,  Dr.  Brum,  pues  en  los  articulos  20  y  30  se  hace  intervenir 
el  factor  propaganda  y  per8uasi6n  en  estos  t^rminos: 

Art.  20. — Los  consejos  de  distrito  integrados  con  los  maestros,  constituven  comisio- 
nes  encai^gadas  de  r^izar  propaganda  entre  los  vecindarios  con  el  fin  de  obtener  la 
mayor  concurrencia  de  nifios  a  las  escuelas. 

A  tal  efecto,  visitar&n  y  nombrar&n  romisionados  que  visiten  el  hogar  de  los  nifios 
con  el  objeto  ae  persuadir  a  los  encarcados  de  6stos,  de  las  ventajas  de  la  instrucci6n. 

Debe  extenderse  esta  propaganda  de  tal  modo  que  se  haga  sentir  la  acci6n  personal 
en  todos  los  hogares  de  los  padres  reacios  a  mandar  sus  hijos  a  la  escuela. 

Art.  30.  Las  autoridades  escolares  har&n  conocer  oportunamente  a  los  padres, 
tutores,  etc,  por  medio  de  la  prensa,  circulares,  carteles  y  otros  medios,  las  obligaciones 
que  derivan  ptra  estos  til  times  de  esta  ley,  y  las  penas  con  que  se  castigan  sus  infrac- 
clones. 

Prestigiarin  tambi6n  la  misi6n  de  la  escuela  y  tratar&n  de  persuadir  a  los  reacios  de 
la  alta  finalidad  de  la  obligatoriedad  de  la  instrucci6n. 

El  articulo  9  extiende  la  obligacidn  escolar  hasta  las  personas  mayores  de  15  aflos, 
diciendo: 

Para  las  personas  comprendidas  entre  los  15  y  21  afios,  que  carezcan  completamente 
de  instrucci6n,  existe  la  obligaci6n  de  instruirse,  ya  en  las  escuelas  pus  adultos  o  par- 
ticulannente  j  pero  reducida  a  leer,  escribir  y  hacer  las  cuatro  operadones  fundamen- 
tales  de  la  antm6tica. 

En  esto  se  asemeja  a  la  legislaci6n  italiana  vigente — Ley  Orlando — de  julio  de  1906, 
en  la  cual  se  establece  la  obligaci6n  de  los  adultos  analfabetos  de  concurrir  a  las  escuelas 
noctumas  o  a  las  dominicales,  imponi^ndose  en  caso  contrario  una  pena  pecimiaria  de 
dos  a  veinticinco  liras,  mds  otra  de  caricter  moral,  que  en  algunas  comarcas  italianas 
es  de  gran  importancia  y  trascendencia,  consistente  en  no  conceder  autorizaci6n  para 
llevar  annas,  al  joven  que  no  sepa  leer  y  escribir.  Una  prescripci6n  semejante  tendHa 
BU  importancia  entre  nosotros,  sobre  todo  en  los  distritos  rurales.  Los  dos  proyectos  de 
ley  cuyos  preceptos  analizo,  no  toman  en  cuenta  dos  aspectos  importantes  de  la  cues- 
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tidii,  cuales  son  1m  drciinstanciiis  de  que  la  culpa  de  inasistencia  no  sea  atribuible  al 
padre  sino  a  desobediencia  del  hijo  e  impotencia  de  aquel  para  conegirle;  ^to  que 
aerfa  una  fonna  de  delincuencia  infaDtil  prevista  en  la  legifilaci6n  de  Estadoe  Unidos, 
da  lugar  al  establecimiento  de  daaes  o  escuelas  patemalee  dcmde  los  nifios  pueden 
ooncurrir  por  eepacio  de  doe  afioe  si  no  son  mayores  de  16,  en  cuyo  case  pasarfan  a  los 
refonnatOTios.  El  otro  aspecto,  lo  constituye  la  circunstancia  de  extrema  pobresa  o  de 
inmoialidad  de  los  padres;  en  nueetaro  pals,  y  posiblemente  en  todos  los  de  America 
Latina,  es  frecuente  ver  en  los  alrededores  de  los  pueblos— sobre  todo  donde  hay  desta- 
cado  algdn  regimlento  del  ej^rcito — cantidad  de  familias  que  viven  en  ranchos  o  en 
casuchas  donde  la  miseria  y  el  vido  se  ensefiorean  del  hogar,  fonnando  un  ambiente 
impregnado  de  corrupci6n,  que  trae  oomo  consecuencia  la  degeneraci6n  desde  los 
puntoe  de  vista  flsico  y  moral. 

Loa  niiloe  que  viven  en  estas  condiciones  suman  aqul  varies  miles,  y  hasta  ellos  no 
ban  llegado  los  beneficios  de  la  sabia  Ley  de  Protecci6n  de  Menoree  promulgada  el  24 
de  febrero  de  1911;  serfa  perfectamente  aplicable  lo  preceptuado  en  dicha  ley  sobre 
p6rdida  de  la  patzia  potestad  a  instanda  de  parte,  segdn  lo  dispuesto  en  el  articulo  2, 
inciso  6,  que  refiri^dose  a  los  padres  dice: 

Si  por  sus  costumbres  depravadas  o  escandalosas,  ebriedad  habitual,  males  trata- 
mientos  o  abandono  de  sus  deberes,  pudiesen  comprometer  la  salud,  la  seguridad  o  la 
moralidad  de  sus  hijos,  aim  cuando  esos  hechoe  no  cayeren  bajo  la  ley  peiuu. 

Con  esos  nifios  que  por  excepci6n  concurren  a  la  escuela,  convendria  adoptar  medi- 
das  radicales desde  que  bus  padres,  en  casi  todos  los  cases,  tienen  ''costumbres deprava- 
das,'' hacen  ''abandono  de  sus  deberes"  y  "comprometen  la  seguridad  o  moralidad  de 
sus  hijos;"  separindolos  de  sus  padres,  que  perderfan  la  patria  potestad,  serian  con- 
fiadoe  a  los  comity  departamentales  y  sociedades  de  patronato,  de  que  habla  la  Ley  de 
Protecci6n  de  Menores,  y  estas  corporaciones,  cumpliendo  con  el  cometido  que  les 
confiere  la  ley,  harfan  que  los  nifios  confiados  a  particulares,  o  reduidos  en  asilos  y 
reformatorios,  s^^  las  circunstancias,  no  dejaran  de  redbir  los  benefidos  que  fluyen 
del  cumplimiento  de  la  obligaci6n  escolar. 

Por  todo  lo  expuesto  llego  a  la  condusi6n  de  que  los  elementos  esendales  de  una  ley 
sobre  obligad6n  escolar,  pueden  reducirse  a  los  siguientes: 

Ensefianza  obligatoria:  que  podrdn  recibir  los  nifios  en  escuelas  pdblicas,  privadas,  o 
en  sus  domicilios,  y  los  jdvenes  en  los  curses  de  adultos  o  escuelas  particulares. 

Asistencia  obligatoria:  No  debe  disculparse  la  inasistencia  de  un  solo  dla  que  no  sea 
debidamente  justificada. 

Distritos  escolares:  El  territorio  del  Estado  serd  dividido  en  distritos  escolares  y  en 
cada  uno,  sea  rural  o  urbano,  habrd  un  consejo  de  ensefianza. 

Oenso  escolar:  lios  padres,  tutores  o  encargados,  tendrin  la  obligaci6n  de  inscribir 
en  el  Registro  Escolar  Permanente,  por  una  sola  vez,  a  todo  nifio  en  edad  escolar. 
La  boleta  de  inscripcidn  justificard  haber  cumplido  eee  mandate;  y  serd  renovada 
cuando  pase  de  uno  a  otro  distrito  escolar;  en  este  case  el  consejo  del  nuevo  domi- 
dlio  dard  cuenta  al  otro  de  haber  inscrito  un  nifio  que  antes  le  pertenecla,  para  que 
alll  sea  eliminado.  De  este  mode,  hadendo  en  cada  Departamento  \m  reeumen  de 
los  inscritos  en  sus  distritos,  y  en  la  Capital  otro  resumen  de  los  Departamentos,  se 
tendria  en  forma  permanente  y  al  dia,  el  censo  escolar. 

Medios  de  propaganda  y  protecd6n:  Ademds  del  consejo  de  ensefianza,  habrd  en 
cada  distrito  comisLones  de  propaganda  y  protecd6n,  que  tendrdn  a  su  cargo  institu- 
ciones  andlogas  a  las  cajas  escolares,  cantina  escolar,  copa  de  leche,  etc.,  con  el  fin  de 
hacer  propaganda  entre  los  padres  reados,  persuadi^ndolos  de  las  ventajas  de  la 
in8truccl6n,  a  la  vez  que  propordondndoles  medios  de  alimento,  vestido  y  Utiles, 
para  los  fiifios  que  los  necesiten. 

Medios  coercitivoe:  Entre  ^stos  se  encuentran  amonestadones,  multas  o  priei6n 
equivalente  y  p^rdida  de  la  patria  potestad,  en  cuanto  a  los  padres;  en  cuanto  a  los 
hijos,  si  ^tos  fueran  los  culpables,  estarfa  la  detend6n  en  clases  especiales,  reclusidn 
en  escuelas  patemales,  asilos  o  reformatorios. 
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Medios  de  inspeccidn:  Es  indispenaable  la  creaci6n  del  caigo  de  inspectores  de  i 
tencia  escolar. 

Como  cuestioneB  secundarias  de  una  ley  sobre  obIigaci6n  escolar,  o  de  su  reglamen- 
taci6n,  eetarfan  las  siguientes: 

Extensi6n  del  programa  que  se  conaidere  como  indiapenBable  conocer,  y  c6mo  ha 
de  justificaroe  haber  cumplido  con  esa  obligaci6n,  s^gtin  sea  el  nifio  alumno  de  escuela 
ptibHca,  privada,  o  sea  educado  en  su  domicilio. 

Lfmitee  de  la  edad  escolar,  que  debe  ser  distinta  tralindose  de  centros  urbanos  o 
distritoB  rurales. 

La  asistencia  a  las  escuelas  privadas  debe  vigilane  del  mismo  modo  que  a  las  p6- 
bllcas.  Muchas  de  las  cuestiones  referentee  a  la  asistencia  escolar,  tienen  su  conelacidn 
con  la  ley  de  trabajo.  Para  facilitar  la  inspecci<5n,  ningtin  niiio  podii  concuirir  a 
otra  escuela  pdblica  que  la  de  su  distrito,  y  como  en  cada  consejo  estaii  formado  el 
censo  escolar  con  el  r^;istro  permanente,  ser4  f^il  averiguar,  confrontando  con  las 
ndminas  que  manden  Ice  maestros  de  escuelas  ptiblicas  y  privadas,  cuales  son  los  nifios 
que  no  concurren  a  ninguna  escuela  y  si  en  tal  caso  reciben  enseiianza  en  su  domicilio. 

Causas  que  justifiquen  la  inasistencia,  no  pueden  establecerse  sino  en  sus  linea- 
mlentoe  generales,  puesto  que  habrd  muchas  causas  fortuitas  de  cuyo  alcance  s61o 
puede  juEgar  el  Consejo  de  distrito. 

El  radio  del  distrito  escolar  no  puede  ser  determinado  con  car^ter  general  por  la 
ley;  convendrla  dejarlo  librado  al  Consejo  Departamental  que  tendrd  en  cuenta  para 
caad  caso,  las  condiciones  locales. 

Los  consejos  de  ensefianza,  ya  sean  departamentalee  o  de  distrito,  podrfan  estar 
formados  por  funcionarios  honorarios  o  con  paga,  o  emplearse  una  forma  mixta;  pero 
las  comisiones  de  propaganda  y  protecci6n,  conviene  que  en  s\i  mayoria  sean  for- 
madas  por  funcionarios  honorarios,  vecinoe  de  arraigo  que  merescan  la  mayor  estima 
y  consideracidn  del  vecindario. 

El  registro  escolar  permanente  es  independiente  de  la  matricula  escolar,  deade  que 
un  padre  puede  cumplir  con  la  obligaci6n  de  inscribir  su  hijo  en  el  registro  as!  que 
llegue  a  la  edad  reglamentaria,  y  deepu^s  inscribirlo  en  la  escuela  ptiblica  o  en  ima 
privada,  o  no  mandarlo  a  ninguna  porque  prefiera  educarlo  en  su  domicilio. 

RBSUMEN. 

£n  la  Reptiblica  del  Uruguay,  \ma  de  las  cuestiones  educadonales  que  con  m^ 
urgenda  reclama  modificaci6n,  es  la  que  se  relaciona  con  la  obligaci6n  escolar. 

La  ley  vigente  data  del  12  de  enero  de  1885,  pero  sobre  el  particular,  es  id^tica 
a  la  de  septiembre  de  1877;  en  estoe  t^rminos:  el  artfculo  20  establece  que  es  obligatoiia 
la  ensefianza  donde  existan  escuelas  en  relaci6n  a  las  necesidades  de  la  poblaci6n; 
el  artfculo  21  dice  que  quien  no  cumpla  lo  prescrito  en  el  artfculo  anterior  serd  amonea- 
tado  por  primera  vez,  serd  penado  con  multa  de  doce  pesos  por  cada  nifio  la  segunda 
vez,  y  con  multa  de  24  pesos  la  tercera;  para  el  caso  de  reincidir  en  las  faltas  por 
cuarta  o  quinta  vez,  no  se  dice  nada;  segtin  el  artfculo  22,  los  nifios  podrdn  recibir 
instrucci6n  en  escuelas  p(iblicas  o  particulares,  o  en  su  domicilio;  el  artfculo  23  encarga 
a  las  Juntas  Ejecutivas  Administrativas,  Comisiones  Auxiliares  e  Inspectores  de  escu- 
elas hacer  efectivas  las  penas  eetablecidas,  y  tormina  asf:  ''Pudiendo,  en  caso  neceea- 
rio,  requerir  el  auxilio  de  la  fuerza  p(iblica." 

En  reglamentos  y  disposidones  posteriores  se  fueron  subsanando  algunas  de  las 
deficiendas  de  la  ley,  aimque  no  todas,  ni  tampoco  se  modific6  en  lo  fundamental 
con  ninguna  otra  ley.  En  la  reglamentad6n  de  1877  se  limit6  el  radio  en  los  distritos 
eecolares  (cuatro  kil6metroe  para  los  varonee  y  dos  kil6metros  para  las  nifias),  y  en 
cuanto  a  las  rurales,  se  dejaba  librado  a  las  subcomisiones;  tambi^  se  limitaba  la  edad 
de  los  nifios  comprendidos  en  la  obligad6n  escolar  a  los  que  tuvieran  de  seis  a  catorce 
afioe;  el  artfculo  15  eetablecfa  la  obligaci6n.de  padres,  tutores  o  encargados  de  inscribir 
a  todo  nifio  en  edad  escolar  en  un  Registro  Independiente  de  la  matrfcula,  y  con  el 
cual  se  f<»rmarfa  el  censo  escolar;  el  artfculo  18  confiere  al  Inspector  de  escuelas,  Comi- 
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fliones  departamentaleB  y  Subcomiedones  la  facultad  de  decidir  sobre  la  validez  o  niili- 
dad  de  las  causas  que  puedan  eximir  a  un  nifio  de  la  obligaci6n  eecolar. 

Por  re6oluci6ii  de  la  Direcci6ii  General  de  enero  11  de  1882  se  establece  el  Umite 
de  la  obligaci6n  escolar  en  cuanto  a  conodmientos:  en  centroe  urbanos  de  pnmera  a 
octava  clase  en  rurales,  de  pnmera  a  sexta. 

En  octubre  de  1883  la  antedicha  autoridad  eecolar  marc6  el  procedimiento  a  seguiise 
para  efectuar  las  amonestaciones  y  aplicar  multas;  pero,  adem^s  de  ser  una  re8oluci6n 
provisoria  porque  se  eeperaba  oir  la  opini6n  de  los  inspectores  departamentales, 
quedaba  sin  resolver  una  cue6ti6n  de  importancia  como  era  la  de  si  correspondfa 
piisi6n  equivalente  en  caso  de  que  un  padre,  tutor  o  encargado,  no  abonara  las  multas 
impuestas. 

En  agosto  de  1891  dejando  un  poco  de  lado  los  medios  coercitivos  que  ningdn  reeul- 
tado  hablan  dado — creo  que  nunca  se  hizo  efectiva  una  multa^-la  Direcci6n  General 
se  dirigi6  alas  Oomisiones Departamentales  aconsejdndoles  hacer  losiguiente:  excitar 
el  celo  y  patriotismo  de  las  subcomisiones  y  maestros  a  fin  de  que  acercindose  a  los 
vecinos,  les  aconsejaran  para  que  manden  sus  hijos  a  la  escuela;  dirigir  a  los  habitantes 
del  Departamento  una  exposiddn  inculdoidoles  las  ventajas  de  la  in8trucci6n  y 
record&ndoles  las  disposiciones  legalee;  dirigirse  en  igual  sentido  a  los  vecinos  de 
m^  preetigio  y  arraigo  en  cada  localidad;  buscar  la  buena  voluntad  y  ayuda  de  los 
jefes  poHticos,  comisaiios  y  jueces.  Terminaba  la  resolucidn  diclendo:  "861o  despu^ 
de  agotadoSy  sin  resultado,  todos  los  medios  persuasivos  a  que  se  haya  recurrido,  pro- 
cederin  las  Oomisiones  Departamentales  a  hacer  uso  de  los  coercitivos  que  autoriza 
el  articulo  21  de  la  ley  de  educaddn  comdn." 

Eee  conjunto  de  disposidones  sueltas  no  ha  dado  el  resultado  deseable,  puesto 
que  cuando  las  autoridadee  escolares  han  querido  liacer  cumplir  con  bus  obligadones 
a  los  padres  o  tutores  remises,  en  las  deficiendas  de  las  disposicfones  han  encontrado 
aquellos,  sobrado  motive  para  excusa  o  engafio.  Consecuencia  de  todo  ^sto  es  que 
el  ntimero  de  anal&tbetos  no  disminuye  en  la  properdin  deseable,  puesto  que  en 
1914  siendo  la  poblad6n  de  la  Repdblica  1,315,714  corresponderfa  segtin  los  cilculos 
conrientes  y  que  estdn  de  acuerdo  con  la  properdin  que  acusaba  el  tiltimo  censo, 
263,142  niflos  como  poblad6n  escolar,  de  los  cuales  concurrfan  a  escuelas  pdblicas 
y  privadas  114,946,  quedando  148,196  sin  ir  a  la  escuela;  pero  de  esta  cantidad  puede 
considerarse  que  el  25  por  dento— poeibl^mente  mucho  m^s-Hson  nifLos  que  redben 
instnicd6n  en  su  domidlio  o  que  salen  de  la  escuela  antes  de  terminar  sus  estudios, 
con  lo  cual  bajaria  aquel  ndmero  a  111,147  nifios  anal&betos,  o  sea  el  42  por  dento  de 
la  poblad6n  escolar. 

La  inscripci6n  de  alumnos  en  escuelas  ptibHcas,  segtin  puede  verse  en  el  cuadro 
gr&fico  que  va  intercalado,  ha  sufrido  altemativas  de  alta  y  baja,  siendo  en  1914  el 
8.74  por  dento  de  la  poblad6n  escolar  si  se  considera  el  ntimero  total  de  inscritos  en 
escuelas  ptibHcas  y  privadas,  proporci6n  que  con  ser  reducida  puede  considerarse 
buena  en  comparaci6n  con  la  mayor  parte  de  los  palsee  americanos  y  tambi^n  con 
algunos  europeoB,  segtin  los  tiltimos  datoe  publicados  en  el  Informe  del  Ck)miBionado 
de  Educaci6n  de  los  Estados  Unidos;  la  asistencia  media  ha  seguido  m^  o  menos  las 
altemativas  en  la  inscripd6n,  pero  sin  ir  paralelamente  desde  que  los  grandes  aumentos 
de  insdipcidn  respondleron  a  la  creaci6n  de  nuevas  escuelas,  a  las  cuales  concu- 
rrieron  al  prindpio  muchos  nifios  que  despu^  no  tu vieron  la  constancia  ni  el  entusiasmo 
necesario  para  que  no  decayera  la  asistencia  media,  que  mia  o  menos  resulta  el  75 
por  ciento  de  la  inscripd6n. 

Ck)n  el  fin  de  corregir  todos  los  males  que  para  la  ensefianza  se  derivan  de  la  asis- 
tencia irr^ular  o  de  la  no  inscnpd6n  de  nifios,  se  presentaron  a  la  Asamblea  Legisla- 
tiva  en  el  presente  afio,  dos  proyectos  de  Ley,  uno  sobre  el  conjunto  del  organismo 
eecolar,  y  otro  sobre  obli^ad6n  escolar  exclusivamente;  entre  ambos  proyectos  de  ley 
tratan  casi  todas  las  cueetiones  que  puedenser  materia  de  estudio  en  cuanto  se 
refiere  a  obligatoriedad  de  la  ensefianza. 
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Oonsidero  que  loe  hmdamentos  de  una  ley  sobre  tan  importante  cueeti6n  educa- 
cional  deben  ser  loe  siguientee: 

Ensefianza  obligatorla:  Que  loe  nifioe  recibir^  en  eecuelas  ptiblicas  o  particulaies, 
0  en  BU  domicilio,  y  loe  j6venee  en  eecuelas  para  adultoe. 

Asistencia  obligatorla:  Que  debe  comprender  tanto  las  eecuelas  ptiblicas  como  las 
particulares;  no  debe  disculparse  ni  un  86I0  dla  de  inasistencia  que  no  sea  debidamente 
justificado. 

Distrito  escolar:  El  tenitorio  del  Estado  se  dividir^  en  distritoe  escolaree,  ya  sea 
en  centroe  urbanoe  como  en  loe  ruralee;  en  cada  distrito  ee  constituye  un  consejo  de 
ensefianza. 

Oenso  escolar:  Los  padres,  tutores  o  encaigadoe  de  loe  nifioe  en  edad  escolar,  de- 
berdn  inscribirlos  en  el  legistro  escolar  permanento  que  llevarin  loe  consejos  de  dis- 
trito; saliendo  de  un  distrito  para  domiciltarse  en  otro,  se  pediri  la  renovaci6n  de 
boleta.  En  cada  Departamento  se  hard  un  resumen  de  loe  anotados  en  cada  distrito, 
y  en  la  Capital,  con  los  restimenes  departamentales  se  formard  el  censo  escolar  de 
todo  el  pais. 

Medios  de  propaganda  y  proteccidn:  En  cada  distrito  escolar  habr&  comisiones  de 
vecinos  de  arraigo,  que  tendr^  por  objeto  contribuir  a  la  mejor  asistencia  de  los  nifios, 
para  lo  cual  les  proporcionarin,  en  caso  necesario,  alimentos,  vestidos  y  dtiles  esco- 
lares;  tendrdn  a  su  caigo  las  cajas  escolares,  cantina  escolar,  copa  de  leche,  etc. 

Medios  coercitivos:  Lo  constituyen  las  amoneetaciones,  multas  o  prisidn  equivalento 
y  p^rdida  de  la  patria  potestad,  en  cuanto  a  los  padres;  si  los  hijos  fueran  culpables  de 
BU  inasistencia,  aerin.  detenidos  en  clases  o  escuelas  especiales,  o  reduidos  en  refcnma- 
torios. 

Medios  de  vigilancia:  Se  tendrto  en  un  cuerpo  lo  mis  numeroso  posible,  de  inspec- 
tores  de  asistencia. 

Como  cuestiones  secundarias  que  pneden  ser  tratadas  en  la  ley  o  en  reglamentos, 
estarlan  la  extensi6n  de  los  programas  cuyos  conodmientos  se  bacen  obligatorios, 
limite  de  la  edad  escolar,  obligaci6n  de  que  cada  nifio  no  pueda  concuirir  sino  a  la 
escuela  de  su  distrito,  causas  que  justifiquen  la  inasistencia,  extensi6n  del  radio 
escolar,  y  oondiciones  de  las  personas  que  constituyan  los  consejos  departamentales 
0  de  distrito. 


ADAPTATION  OF  THE  COUBSE  OF  STUDY  OF  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 
TO  NEEDS  OF  THE  CEOLD. 

ByJ.N.DEAHL, 

Professor  of  Education  West  Virginia  University, 

No  attempt  wiU  be  made  in  this  paper  to  summarize  what  has  been  done  to  adapt 
the  program  of  studies  to  the  needs  of  the  child.  The  aim  will  be  to  present  a  brief 
statement  of  what  seems  to  be  a  proper  adaptation  in  view  of  the  studies  and  experi- 
ments made  by  different  persons.  In  order  to  keep  the  paper  within  the  limits  of 
the  allotted  time,  the  statements  will  necessarily  be  somewhat  dogmatic. 

The  child  begins  life  in  a  state  of  helplessness.  Education  imdertakes  to  put  it 
in  control  of  itself  and  of  its  environment  in  as  large  degree  as  possible.  In  general 
the  child  needs  more  of  what  we  call  education  than  it  is  at  present  receiving.  The 
claim  is  here  made  that  a  proper  adaptation  of  the  program  of  studies  to  the  needs 
of  the  child  will  secure  that  increase  in  education. 

That  the  child  may  learn  more,  build  more  experience,  acquire  more  knowledge 
during  the  eight  years  of  elementary  school  experience,  the  materials  selected  for 
study  must  be  the  best,  the  time  allotment  to  each  subject  must  be  the  minimum  in 
whidi  the  subject  may  be  acquired.  This  second  point— adapting  the  time  allotment 
d  the  school  subjects  to  the  needs  of  the  child— will  be  discussed  first. 
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The  enrichment  of  the  progiuni  of  studiee  in  recent  yean  and  the  recognition  for 
variety  in  school  work  have  contributed  to  a  deterioration  of  both  learning  and  teach- 
ing and  a  consequent  diminution  of  education  for  the  child.  School  administrators 
and  teachers  have  responded  to  the  new  situation — ^more  material  for  study  and  more 
demand  for  variety  in  school  work— in  the  customary  way — in  an  unreflective  way — 
by  spreading  and  scattering  this  abundant  material  over  the  elementary  school  period, 
to  the  detriment  of  the  learner. 

To  meet  the  above-named  situation  in  a  reflective  way,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in 
mind  the  end  to  be  attained  by  the  school.  In  the  school  the  child  is  to  come  into 
poflsession  of  usable  knowledge,  right  habits,  and  the  interests  developed  in  the 
acquisition  of  the  knowledge  and  habits.  The  learning  process  is  a  slow  process.  It 
requires  many  repetitions  or  much  repeating— identical  repeating  will  secure  habit, 
varied  repeating  will  secure  knowledge— a  change  in  subject  alone  will  contribute  to 
neither.  The  adaptation  to  secure  variety  must  be  provided  for  by  fixing  the  mini- 
mum time  allotment  for  each  subject,  that  more  experience  may  be  acquired  by  the 
child  and  a  varied  method  of  studying  and  teaching.  The  program  of  studies  must 
be  made  to  contain  only  the  subjects  and  topics  in  the  subjects  most  worth  while. 
These  subjects  and  topics  must  be  repeated  by  varying  the  method  of  learning  and 
teaching.  In  this  way  there  may  be  variety  without  confusion  on  the  part  of  the 
learner. 

In  this  way  the  subjects  in  the  program  of  studies  may  be  adapted  to  the  child. 
Shorter  time  and  more  intensive  study.  Children  in  the  public  schools  at  the  present 
time  are  pursuing  too  many  subjects  during  a  single  year.  In  many  of  our  schools 
pupils  in  the  grades  are  carrying  as  many  as  eight  subjects.  An  adult  can  not  prop- 
erly and  economically  carry  so  many  subjects  at  one  time;  neither  can  a  little  child 
do  so  without  much  waste  of  time  and  energy.  There  is,  if  it  can  be  found,  an  optimal 
time  to  begin* a  subject  in  the  grades  and  a  minimum  time  within  which  the  subject 
as  such  should  be  finished.  For  example,  reading  is  usually  drawled  out  over  eight 
years.  Any  normal  child  can  be  taught  to  read  in  three,  four,  or  five  years  at  most. 
Then  reading  as  a  school  subject  should  stop.  To  be  sure  the  child  will  continue  to 
learn  to  read  as  long  as  it  remains  in  school,  but  it  will  be  incidental  to  other  studies, 
as  history,  literature,  geography,  science,  etc.  The.^t  is  no  one  can  learn  to  read 
except  in  the  subject  pursued.  Geography,  botany,  agriculture,  etc.,  must  be 
learned  as  far  as  the  reading  is  concerned  while  the  pupils  are  pursuing  these  subjects. 

Present  studies  and  experiments  in  the  school  subject  of  spelling  go  to  show  that 
the  eight  years  of  spelling  in  the  grades  are  not  adapted  to  the  child.  Our  programs 
isolate  the  subject  from  its  proper  place  for  economic  learning.  Then,  too,  many 
words  of  the  unusual  kind  are  attempted.  Our  programs  do  not  difltingiiiflh  between 
the  reading  vocabulary  of  the  child  and  its  spoken  and  written  vocabulary.  It  seems 
we  are  trying  to  teach  the  reading  vocabulary  of  the  child  for  the  purpose  of  spelling, 
a  very  wasteful  thing.  Spelling  should  be  learned  in  large  part  incidentally  as  the 
child  is  doing  the  written  work  of  the  school.  No  subject  is  adapted  to  the  child  iinless 
there  is  reasonable  motive  on  the  part  of  the  child  to  pursue  the  subject.  Spelling 
is  a  motiveless  subject  when  isolated  from  the  written  work  of  the  school.  The  burden 
rests  upon  the  teacher  to  invent  artificial  and  driving  methods  to  secure  study. 

Arithmetic  in  most  schools  is  still  spread  out  over  six  to  eight  years.  Is  it  any 
wonder  it  becomes  one  of  the  bugbears  of  the  school?  All  the  arithmetic  men  and 
women  need  can  be  bound  in  a  volume  not  exceeding  150  pages.  How  much  less  do 
children  need?  Under  proper  conditions  normal  children  can  learn  all  the  arithmetic 
that  they  need  as  children,  possibly  as  men  and  women,  in  the  last  three  or  four  years 
of  the  elementary  school.  Pupils  in  the  primary  grades  have  little  or  no  need  either 
in  school  or  out  of  school  for  arithmetic.  Whatever  their  actual  needs  may  be  in  any 
school  or  community  should  be  supplied  incidentally  in  connection  with  other  sub- 
jects and  with  the  situations  that  may  arise.    Then  the  pupils  in  these  grades  are  not 
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mature  enough,  have  not  had  sufficient  experience  with  things  and  processes  in 
quantitative  affairs  to  feel  the  need  for  the  kind  of  knowledge  arithmetic  furnishes 
the  opportunity  to  acquire. 

In  view  of  these  facts  and  reasons  and  others  that  might  be  given  for  both  form 
and  content  subjects,  the  following  time  allotment  is  suggested.  In  this  allotment 
for  the  program  of  studies  the  year  for  beginning  the  subject  and  the  year  to  end  the 
subject  as  such  are  indicated: 

Reading — ^first  to  fifth  year,  inclusive. 

Writing— first  to  fifth  year,  inclusive. 

Nature  study — ^first  to  fifth  year,  inclusive. 

Drawing  and  music — ^first  to  eighth  year,  inclusive. 

Arithmetic — fifth  to  eighth  year,  inclusive. 

Hygiene  and  physiology — sixth  to  seventh  year,  inclusive. 

Geography— sixth  to  seventh  year,  inclusive. 

Literature  and  language — sixth  to  eighth  year,  inclusive. 

History — sixth  to  eighth  year,  inclusive. 

Agriculture — ei^th  year. 

Home  economics  for  girls — eighth  year. 

Manual  training  for  boys — eighth  year. 

This  plan  or  one  somewhat  like  it  would  permit  pupils  to  pursue  their  subjects  in  a 
more  intensive  and  connected  manner.  The  waste  due  to  forgetting  and  releaming 
would  be  much  reduced.  It  would  also  permit  teachers  to  give  instruction  better 
adapted  to  the  pupils.  Referring  to  reading  again,  it  is  quite  difficult  to  secure  proper 
motive  on  the  part  of  the  child  to  leam  to  read.  The  child  can  be  kept  at  its  reading 
until  about  the  foiu^  or  fifth  grade.  By  this  time  learning  to  read  has  lost  its  novelty. 
The  child  can  read  passing  well  by  this  time.  To  insure  motive  for  the  ensuing  years 
in  the  grades,  learning  to  read  must  be  changed  to  reading  to  leam;  the  motive  miist 
be  supplied  by  the  subject — ^history,  literature,  etc.  During  the  first  years  of  the 
grades,  room  in  the  program  of  studies  must  be  made  to  give  the  time  and  emphasis 
to  reading  while  the  child  is  disposed  to  be  satisfied  with  learning  to  read. 

Nature  study  should  include  all  the  elementary  sciences  in  the  first  to  fifth  grades, 
inclusive.  Elementary  science,  including  hygiene,  sanitation,  geography,  etc., 
may  be  better  adapted  to  the  child  from  the  nature-study  point  of  view  than  if  text- 
books are  introduced.  Nature  study  as  indicated  here  should  give  the  child  abundant 
opportimity  for  sense  experience;  first-hand  contact  with  things,  processes,  and  social 
activities  of  the  community  should  be  well  planned. 

Among  the  earliest  needs  of  the  child  is  the  need  for  health  and  growth.  Many 
children  come  to  the  school  in  an  abnormal  condition.  Their  eyes  are  in  no  condition 
to  do  school  work;  their  ears  are  defective;  their  air  passages  in  nose  and  throat  hinder 
breathing  and  prevent  a  sufficient  supply  of  oxygen.  While  this  is  a  situation  with 
which  the  program  deals  only  indirectly,  it  is  the  safest,  possibly  the  quickest,  way 
to  correct  a  grave  school  problem.  At  present  many  localities  have  medical  inspection; 
the  ills  of  the  children  are  discovered  but  not  cured,  owing  to  the  ignorance  of  parents. 
It  is  through  the  school  program  of  studies  that,  at  least,  the  next  generation  may  be 
reached  and  their  children  saved  from  the  loss  of  school  opportunities.  For  this  the 
school  program  of  studies  should  make  ample  provisi6n  for  teaching  not  only  hygiene, 
but  hygiene  related  to  the  school  life  and  work  of  the  child.  In  this  way  it  is  adapt- 
ing itself  to  a  large  number  of  children. 

A  more  direct  way  in  which  the  program  of  studies  may  be  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  the  child  is  to  teach  the  children  to  care  for  their  health  while  in  school;  the  child 
needs  to  carry  the  ideas  and  influences  of  the  school  into  the  home;  here  is  one  of  the 
practical  ways  to  connect  home  and  school.  This  carrying  of  the  ideas  and  ideals  of 
the  school  into  the  home  also  serves  another  large  need  of  the  child.  The  programs 
of  studies  should  contribute  to  introducing  the  child  into  membership  of  society. 
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Many  children  and  even  adults  never  attain  membership  in  the  social  group.  They 
remain  through  childhood  and  youth  and  even  life  in  isolation,  individuals  but  not 
a  x)art  of  the  social  whole.  To  attain  membership  in  society  the  child's  easiest  field 
to  cultivate  is  the  home,  then  the  school.  The  cultivation  here  referred  to  is  to  sow 
the  best  ideas  and  ideals  of  health  obtained  in  the  school  in  the  home  and  persist  in 
seeing  that  they  take  root  in  the  family  mind  and  grow  to  fruitage. 

The  child's  capital  or  assets  in  coming  into  the  world  are  its  physical  organism, 
instincts,  and  capacities.  To  these  assets  the  program  of  studies  should  with  caution 
and  care  be  adapted.  The  physical  asset  has  already  been  referred  to  in  this  paper. 
The  more  difficult  ones  to  provide  for  are  instincts  and  capacities.  Tradition  and  the 
academic  spirit  of  the  school  militate  against  the  proper  care  of  the  instincts  and  capar 
cities  of  the  child.  When  the  program  is  not  adapted,  the  results  are  not  so  easily 
seen  as  when  the  health  is  impaired,  but  the  injury  resulting  from  such  lack  of  adapta- 
tion is  none  the  less  real  and  serious  to  child  welfare. 

Whatever  education  the  child  may  attain  to  is  built  on  its  instinctive  nature  and 
by  means  of  its  instmctive  forces.  To  diminish  the  instinctive  forces  of  the  child  is 
to  render  it  less  able  to  learn.  The  appeal  the  program  can  make  to  the  child  for 
activity,  endeavor,  and  perseverance  must  be  made  to  the  instinctive  natiu-e  of  the 
child  else  it  can  not  respond.  In  early  life  its  responses  are  entirely  instinctive; 
later  in  life  ideas  come  to  have  an  impelling  force,  but  only  indirectly.  The  play 
motive  is  the  child  motive;  it  is  instinctively  made  to  play.  The  program  that 
does  not  make  large  use  of  the  play  instinct  fails  to  provide  for  and  employ  one  of  the 
large  assets  of  the  child.  Then  utility,  that  which  can  be  seen  to  contribute  to  social, 
economic,  and  aesthetic  welfare,  is  also  an  instinctive  force  in  the  child,  and  the  school 
must  make  its  appeal  to  this  asset  of  the  child  if  the  learning  is  to  be  economically 
and  well  done.  There  is  also  a  negative  side  to  the  instinctive  resources  of  the  child. 
The  program  of  studies  is  either  developing  or  atrophying  the  instincts  of  the  child; 
there  is  no  static  condition.  When  we  employ  social  pressure  in  the  school  or  when 
we  rely  on  the  academic  motive,  mere  love  of  learning,  we  impair  the  native  resources 
of  the  child.  This  school  disease,  impaired  instincts  and  wasted  impelling  force,  is 
not  only  one  of  the  easily  discerned  facts  in  oiu*  elementary  schools  but  is  at  the  same 
time  one  of  the  school  crimes  against  childhood.  The  child,  before  schooling  has 
done  its  work  of  deadening  and  stultifying  its  native  impelling  forces,  is  active, 
energetic,  direct,  and  doing.  Confined  to  dull  subject  matter,  releaming  it  again 
and  again  to  satisfy  program  requirements  in  no  way  connected  with  the  life  or  the 
needs  of  the  child,  it  loses  much  of  its  instinctive  force  and  becomes  a  repeater  of 
words  and  forms.  It  becomes  an  adept  in  absent-minded  acceptance  of  what  it  neither 
understands  or  can  put  into  action. 

Another  asset  of  the  child  that  the  program  of  studies  should  recognize  and  develop 
is  its  capacities.  These  are  even  more  susceptible  to  the  mistaken  requirements  of 
the  program  than  are  the  instincts.  The  capacities  are  of  varying  worth  to  the  child 
and  to  society.  Some  of  them  can  be  brought  to  a  high  degree  of  efficiency;  others 
can  only  attain  mediocrity.  The  school  life  itself  is  too  short  to  develop  all  the  child's 
activities  were  this  desirable.  Some  of  them  must  be  ignored;  others  may  be  devel- 
oped. It  is  highly  important  that  the  program  of  studies  afford  opportunity  to  de- 
velop the  most  efficient  capacities.  These  the  program  should  be  varied  and  flexible 
enough  to  explore  and  discover.  Some  subjects  the  child  can  learn  with  greater 
focility  and  ease  than  others;  this  ease  of  acquisition  is  an  evidence  of  what  activities 
the  child  may  most  successfully  engage  in  as  a  life  career.  The  school  life  of  the 
child  and  youth  is  the  time  to  reveal  the  pupU  to  himself,  to  explore  into  his  native 
resources.  One  of  the  tragic  things  in  civilization  is  the  misfits  in  vocation,  men  and 
women  trying  to  do  work  for  which  nature  has  not  endowed  them;  unrest,  imhappiness, 
and  inefficiency  result;  the  loss  and  waste  to  the  individual  and  to  society,  owing  to 
the  ^dlure  of  the  program  of  studies  to  reveal  to  the  pupil  his  best  capacities,  are  to 
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be  deplored.  The  education  value  of  a  study  depends  in  large  part  on  the  ease  with 
which  it  is  learned.  Many  subjects  cost  too  much  in  time  and  energy,  whatever  value 
they  may  have  for  other  persons  who  can  leam  them  with  facility.  This  fttct  or  truth 
is  recognized  almost  everywhere  in  life  except  in  the  school.  Indeed,  we  are  made 
on  the  plan  to  avoid  the  unnecessary  expenditure  of  energy.  Consciousness,  as  haa 
been  pointed  out  by  phychologists,  is  parsimonious.  It  is  present  when  there  is 
need,  and  it  is  absent  when  the  need  disappears.  In  play,  when  the  cost  in  energy 
is  greater  than  the  satisfaction  resulting  from  the  activity,  we  cease  playing  or  change 
or  vary  the  game.  In  our  vocations  we  cease  or  change  the  direction  of  our  energy, 
unless  misdirected  education  renders  it  impossible,  when  the  returns  are  out  of  pro* 
portion  to  the  cost  in  time  and  energy. 

It  is  true  there  is  an  education  theory  and  practice  that  the  value  of  study  depends 
upon  the  difficultnees  of  the  study;  the  effort  that  must  be  put  forth  to  do  it.  Thia 
theory  and  practice  in  our  schools  has  its  historical  explanation.  Anyone  who  vdll, 
with  care,  look  into  this  bit  of  education  history  will  be  convinced  of  its  unsoundness. 
Then  if  you  will  add  to  the  historical  evidence,  the  evidence  of  recent  education 
psychology  you  can  not  easily  Ml  to  see  the  error  of  the  theory.  The  value  of  study 
depends  upon  the  usable  knowledge  that  may  be  acquired  just  as  surely  as  the  value 
of  farming  depends  upon  the  marketable  or  usable  com,  wheat  etc.,  that  may  be  pro- 
duced by  the  farming.  In  the  proper  study  of  any  subject  that  will  furnish  when 
understood  aright,  usable  knowledge,  there  wih  be  abundant  opportunity  for  endeavor 
and  effort.  It  requires  both  industry  and  patience  to  build  knowledge;  there  is  no 
other  way.  When  the  child  gives  the  time  and  energy  to  a  subject  for  a  reasonable 
time  without  adequate  progress  in  the  subject,  it  should  cease  to  be  a  part  of  the  cur- 
riculum of  the  child. 

There  is  no  one  study  or  group  of  studies  that  may  not  be  omitted  from  the  curric- 
ulum of  the  child  when  it  is  discerned  that  the  child  can  not  make  reasonable  prog-, 
ress  in  it.  To  fail  to  omit  the  study  or  to  diminish  the  requirement  is  not  only  to  pre- 
vent the  child  from  its  opportunity  of  an  education,  what  it  can  leam,  but  it  also 
usually  drives  the  child  from  the  institution  set  apart  for  its  education. 

Certain  subjects  are  regarded  as  the  tools  with  which  to  get  an  eduction.  They  are 
sometimes  called  the  fundamental  studies,  as  reading,  spelling,  writing,  arithmetic, 
etc.  The  thou^t  is,  the  child  can  not  acquire  an  education  without  them.  It  is 
trae  that  the  child  who  can  leam  them  has  an  additional  means  of  attaining  an  educa- 
tion, but  it  is  just  as  true  that  the  child  may  acquire  usable  knowledge  and  become 
very  efficient  without  any  one  of  them  or  even  all  of  them.  If  the  child  can  not  leam 
to  read  after  reasonable  endeavor,  reduce  the  standard  of  attainment  to  meet  the  capac- 
ity of  the  child.  If  it  can  not  leam  to  spell  or  can  not  leam  arithmetic,  do  not  permit 
these  subjects  to  block  its  way  in  the  school.  The  large  number  of  retarded  children 
in  our  schools  furnishes  some  very  damaging  evidence  against  our  programs  of  studies 
and  their  administration. 

Education  has  been  very  well  described  as  a  process  of  remaking  experience.  It  is 
tme  this  is  not  all  of  education.  The  babe  must  begin  without  experience  to  remake. 
All  through  life  we  continue  to  leam  by  direct  contact,  by  trial  and  error.  We  get 
new  experience.  But  trial  and  error  learning  is  expensive  and  for  this  reason  should 
be  kept  at  the  minimum  The  more  economic  learning  is  by  ideas,  by  remaking 
experience .  Then,  when  the  child  comes  to  school,  at  5  or  6  years  of  age,  it  has  already 
a  large  fund  of  experience  for  use  in  the  school.  The  program  should  be  adapted  to 
the  use  of  this  experience  by  the  child. 

The  conception  of  education  as  the  remaking  of  experience  by  the  child  suggests 
two  phases  of  program  adjustment  to  the  needs  of  the  child.  The  first  is,  What  is  the 
proper  relation  between  the  program  of  studies  and  the  community  activities  in  which 
the  school  is  located?  The  second  is,  What  modification  of  the  teaching  process  should 
the  community  activities  in  which  the  school  is  located  have?  If  the  school  is  located 
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in  a  mining  town,  should  the  vocation  of  mining  be  taught  in  the  school?  If  the  school 
is  located  in  a  farming  community,  should  agriculture  be  taught  in  the  school?  The 
adaptations  of  programs  of  studies  to  the  needs  of  the  children  of  the  mining  town  means 
to  construct  the  program  in  such  a  way  that  the  mining  experience  and  interests  of  the 
children  can  be  used  in  school  for  purposes  of  learning.  This  is  the  minimum  claim 
made  by  the  community  upon  the  program.  Anything  less  than  this  much  adaptation 
would  diminish  and  prevent  learning  by  the  children  and  reduce  the  learning  process 
to  one  of  trial  and  error  or  to  mere  memorizing.  The  children  in  mining  towns  must 
draw  on  their  sense  experience  of  the  "ii^^Tig  industry  to  learn.  Their  experience 
must  be  used.  The  program  must  b^n  where  the  child  is  when  it  enters  school.  It 
is  not  only  true  that  this  is  the  place  to  begin  but  they  need  to  continue  their  first-hand 
contact  and  build  their  sense  experience — their  concrete  background.  It  is  not 
simply  a  question  whether  any  or  all  of  them  will  engage  in  the  mining  industry. 
Their  acquired  resources  are  of  this  kind  of  knowledge  and  it  is  common-sense  economy 
to  use  it  in  school.  The  mining  standard  of  life  affords  a  fine  opportunity  to  teach  the 
social  needs  of  people,  hygiene  and  sanitation.  It  must  be  remembered  the  child  is 
educated  by  living  the  life  appropriate  to  its  age.  The  children  are  in  this  particular 
mining  community.  They  can  at  most  live  the  life  of  this  community.  It  is  in  this 
community  they  are,  if  at  all,  to  become  members  of  society.  Then  it  is  fair  to  assume 
that  some  of  the  children  will  engage  in  the  mining  industry  and  live  in  mining  towns. 
For  these  the  program  should  afford  an  opportunity  to  learn  how  to  conserve  health  and  . 
life,  how  to  raise  the  standard  of  living,  how  to  contribute  to  the  solution  of  mining 
industrial  questions. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  school  is  located  in  a  fanning  community,  both  the  need 
and  opportunity  for  adjustment  of  the  program  is  enhanced.  The  need  is  enhanced 
because  the  industry  is  a  more  fundamental  one.  All  x)eople  are  concerned  either 
directly  or  indirectly  in  its  increased  efficiency.  A  large  proportion  of  the  children 
will  continue  to  live  in  such  a  community  and  engage  in  farming  industry.  Then  the 
opportunity  for  adjustment  is  increased.  Farming  gives  a  more  varied  sense  experi- 
ence for  the  child  to  draw  upon  in  the  school.  It  gives  contact  with  plant  and  animal 
life  and  the  means  of  producing  and  sustaining  it.  It  affords  a  better  opportunity  for 
the  exdiange  of  products.  The  farming  life  is  varied  enough  and  rich  enough  to  fur- 
nish the  ideas  and  ideals  for  a  high  standard  of  living.  The  children  come  to  school 
with  a  rich  store  of  ideas  and  interests  that  the  program  should  utilize  and  increase. 
'Hie  reading  should  be  adapted  to  the  vocabulary  the  children  already  have;  every 
lesson  in  the  early  study  of  geography  should  make  its  point  of  contact  in  the  farm 
experience  of  the  child ;  history  should  likewise  be  b^^un  with  rural  life  and  continue 
the  history  of  the  evolution  of  agriculture  as  well  as  general  social,  economic,  and 
political  history.  Arithmetic  should  find  its  problems  in  the  actual  form  life  of  the 
community. 

The  adaptation  of  the  program  of  studies  to  the  need  of  the  child  may  be  well  illus- 
trated by  home  credit,  community  projects,  and  boys'  and  girls'  clubs.  The  child  of 
to-day  does  not  have  the  opportunity  of  the  child  of  a  generation  or  two  ago  to  partici- 
pate in  and  profit  by  the  home  life  for  purposes  of  education.  The  program  of  studies 
in  school  should  make  up  some  of  this  loss  to  the  child.  The  child  needs  to  contribute 
to  the  home  life  in  very  direct  and  real  ways.  As  the  program  in  most  schools  is  now 
made  up  and  administered,  it  not  only  fails  to  stimulate  the  home  life  but  it  actually 
deprives  the  child  of  this  opportunity.  Home  study  assignments  of  the  usual  school 
subjects  monopolize  the  home  life  of  the  child.  Home  study  of  the  kind  referred  to 
above  is  of  very  doubtful  value  for  the  child ;  this  kind  of  study  should  be  done  in  the 
school  and  the  child  permitted  and  encouraged  by  the  school  to  participate  in  home 
duties.  The  home  furnishes  a  very  desirable  laboratory  for  the  study  and  practice  of 
many  educative  subjects,  such  as  cooking,  sewing,  housekeeping,  etc.,  for  girls  and 
such  as  home  projects  of  various  kinds  for  boys.    These  home  projects  for  boys  may 
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consist  of  the  care  of  domestic  animalsy  doing  the  chores  about  the  home,  caring  for 
poultry,  crops,  gardening,  etc.  The  boys'  and  girls*  clubs  for  grain  growing,  animal 
feeding  and  care,  gardening,  canning,  etc.,  make  heavy  demands  upon  the  program  for 
adjustment  to  the  needs  of  the  child.  The  school  is  missing  a  real  opportunity  in  not 
adapting  itself  to  the  club  work  of  boys  and  girls. 

Finally,  the  program  of  studies  should  be  differentiated  in  the  upper  grades  to  the 
individual  needs  of  the  children.  It  has  long  been  recognized  that  the  educative 
value  of  the  upper  grade  studies,  the  seventh  and  eighth,  is  of  a  very  doubtful  nature. 
Some  plans  to  remedy  these  grades  have  been  proposed  and  in  some  schools  put  in 
practice,  such  as  taking  over  these  grades  into  junior  high  school  and  departmental 
teaching.  One  thing  is  certainly  true — ^the  needs  of  the  child  in  these  grades  are  even 
less  well  provided  for  than  in  the  lower  grades.  The  plan  here  proposed  is  that  found 
in  many  schools — a  differentiation  of  courses  in  the  seventh  possibly,  certainly  in  the 
eighth  grade.  The  number  of  courses  suggested  in  this  paper  under  the  head  of  time 
allotment  should  be  increased  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  Some  of  those  ending 
in  the  sixth  and  seventh  grades  might  be  extended,  provided  new  subject  matter  is 
added,  and  then  other  courses  not  named  should  be  added.  In  the  upper  grades  the 
offering  should  be  varied  and  abundant  enough  to  permit  pupils  to  elect  any  one  of  two 
or  three  different  groups  of  studies.  It  should  be  possible  for  girls  to  elect  a  home 
economics  group,  a  commercial  group,  or  the  ordinary  arts  group;  for  boys  there  should 
be  at  least  the  agriculture  group,  manual-training  group,  commercial  group,  and  the 
arts  group.  With  these  suggested  adaptations  of  the  program  of  studies,  it  is  believed 
the  needs  of  the  child  will  be  more  nearly  met  and  the  school  will  more  adequately 
discharge  its  duty  to  the  public. 


EXTRAMURAL   SERVICES    OP    STATE    AND   ENDOWED   UNTVERSITIES, 
INCLUDING     UNIVERSITY     EXTENSION    FROM     THE     HUMANISTIC 

STANDPOINT. 

By  DAVID  SNEDDEN, 

Former  Commissioner  of  Education  of  Massachusetts, 

When,  in  1915,  the  Legislature  of  Maasaohusetts  enacted  legislation  and  provided  an 
appropriation  looking  to  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  publicly  supported  and 
directed  university  extension  and  correspondence  courses,  the  State  entered  upon  the 
development  of  a  phase  of  education  which  had  already  been  undertaken  extensively 
in  other  States  and  which,  by  virtue  of  its  extreme  flexibility  and  varied  possibilities, 
gives  promise  of  filling  the  last  gap  left  by  our  already  complete  public-school  system  in 
providing  educational  opportimities  for  all  the  people. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  discussion  I  shall  include  under  extension  teaching  all  phases 
of  education — ^vocational,  physical,  cultural,  and  civic — which  are  offered  to  adults 
already  so  employed  otherwise  during  their  working  day  that  attendance  on  regular 
schools  and  colleges  is  impracticable.  I  am  asked  to  discuss  the  subject  as  it  relates 
especially  to  humanistic,  or,  as  I  assume,  liberal  education.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
matters  of  especial  moment  in  this  connection  are:  (a)  Aims  of  general  character  of 
the  so-called  "humanistic  education"  to  be  given;  (6)  probable  demands  for  it,  in- 
cluding demands  now  manifest  or  felt,  and  also  those  which  can  be  stimulated  or 
awakened;  and  (c)  methods  of  administering  work  so  as  to  give  the  best  results.  The 
following  statements  are  submitted  in  brief  form  for  the  sake  of  compactness  of 
presentation: 

I.  The  aims  of  liberal  or  humanistic  education  are  still  most  inadequately  defilned 
in  secondary  school  and  college;  hence  materials  and  methods  are  probably  ill- 
adapted  and  unserviceable  in  many,  if  not  most,  cases.  Attention  of  educators  is 
fornoAH  tAo  cixclusively  on  the  content  of  the  subjects  offered,  instead  of  on  the  func- 
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Uoning  of  the  teaching  in  the  post  school  life  of  the  person  taught.  A  first  and  very 
important  consideration,  therefore,  in  the  offering  of  extension  courses  of  a  human- 
istic character  should  be  the  progressive  definition  of  the  aims  of  such  courses. 

II.  A  fairly  sharp  distinction  should  be  made  between  those  offerings  which  mani- 
festly serve  simply  to  gratify  intellectual  or  esthetic  interests  already  active  and 
those  other  offerings  which  are  expected  to  have  definite  funcUoning-in  better  citizen- 
ship, better  utilization,  better  health,  and  better  personal  character.  This  distinction 
is  a  difficult  one  to  make  now,  but  it  is  of  such  fundamental  importance  that  it  should 
be  made.  In  the  first  category  should  be  placed  what  may  well  be  called  the  higher 
"play"  interests,  and  in  which  visible  functionings  in  social  usefulness  must  be  re- 
garded as  incidental  by-products.  In  the  second  category  should  be  placed  those 
offerings  which  are  intentionally  designed  to  remedy  defects  of  needed  culture,  to  pro- 
mote more  efficient  citizenship,  and  to  affect  attitudes  of  mind  and  qualities  of  char- 
acter. The  i>ersistent  effort  to  make  the  distinction  here  suggested  will  eventually 
enable  us  to  test  the  "functioning"  of  the  courses  offered  and  the  methods  employed. 
In  teaching  and  preaching  we  are  often  struck  by  the  probability  that  good  offerings  are 
frequently  like  seed  falling  on  stony  soil  (perhaps  a  more  apt  figure  would  be  "in  the 
water"),  because  no  important  result  follows.  Lecture  courses  patronized  mainly  by 
idle  women,  whose  aspirations  are  temporarily  but  vainly  stirred  thereby,  are  examples. 
We  have  far  too  much  of  this  futile  work  in  school  and  college  already;  to  extend  it 
would  be  folly. 

III.  Where  courses  are  offered  chiefly  for  the  satisfaction  of  intellectual  and  sesthetic 
interests — ^the  larger  play  motives — sound  policy  reqiiires  that  the  players  should  pay 
in  fair  proportion  at  least  for  the  entertainment,  llie  public  agency  may  well  organ- 
ize the  work  and  serve  as  a  clearing  house.  This  applies  to  concerts,  lectures,  plays, 
moving-picture  presentations,  "Chautauqua  weeks." 

IV .  But  where  extension  teaching  of  a  humanistic  character  is  designed  definitely 
to  function  in  useful  social  attitudes  and  activities,  then  the  principle  of  State  support 
is  justified.  But  here  the  standards  of  efficient  and  economical  service  should  be 
applied.  *The  actual  functioning  of  the  offerings  must  somehow  be  tested.  The 
materials  and  methods  involved  should  frequently  be  revised  in  the  interests  of  more 
effective  functioning.  The  contributions  of  the  extension  department  should  not  be 
confined  to  information  or  instruction;  they  should  include  various  forms  of  coopera- 
tion toward  realizing  locally,  in  actual  achievement,  the  results  planned  for.  Courses 
in  civics,  sanitation,  social  economy,  commimity  planning,  and  development  of  the 
cultural  resources  of  the  community  should  be  accompanied  by  demonstrations,  ex- 
perimental work,  and  detailed  research  where  necessary. 

y.  All  extension  teaching  should  be  designed  to  bring  about  the  "self-helpfulness" 
of  its  beneficiaries  as  speedily  as  possible.  Lecture  courses  should  develop  into  per- 
sonally taught  classes,  and  these  into  reading  circles  and  correspondence  groups.  The 
movement  should  be  steadily  in  the  directionof  promoting  local  independent  capacity 
of  various  forms  of  self-help  and  self-direction.  Local  leadership  in  all  forms  of  intel- 
lectual activity  can  be  stimulated.  The  extension  teacher  should  develop  into  an 
extension  agent,  overseer,  promoter,  or  guide,  always  prex>ared  to  drop  one  form  of 
work  when  local  agencies  sufficient  to  carry  it  on  shall  have  been  developed. 
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THE  PERPETUITT  OF  THE  INDEPENDENT  COLLEGE. 

By  JOHN  S.  NOLLEN, 
Prendent  Lake  Forest  College. 

One  of  Prof.  Baker's  Harvard  disciplee  in  dramaturgy  has  recently  produced  a 
very  successful  comedy  entitled  "Young  America."  When  I  saw  this  play  in  New 
York  the  other  day,  I  found  it  sufficiently  amusing,  but  more  disheartening.  We  were 
introduced  to  a  group  of  typical  well-to-do  American  families  of  young  married  people. 
The  stage  shows  the  interior  of  a  cosy  cottage,  the  home  of  one  of  these  couples.  There 
is  not  a  book  in  sight,  not  a  musical  instrument,  no  evidence  of  interest  in  any  form  of 
art,  or  in  religion,  or  politics,  or  philanthropy.  These  couples  have  no  children,  and 
their  horizon  is  bounded  by  baseball,  fishing,  poker,  lap  dogs,  and  inane  gossip.  There 
are  children  in  the  play,  at  times  they  overrun  the  stage,  and  the  interest  of  the  action 
centers  in  one  of  them;  but  they  are  all  from  a  lower  stratum  of  society— the  ragged, 
impertinent,  slangy,  mischievous,  and  ungovernable  street  urchins  who  pass  through 
the  juvenile  court  and  the  reform  school  to  lives  of  vice  and  crime.  The  conven- 
tionally sentimental  and  wildly  improbable  good  ending  suggested  at  the  close  can 
not  relieve  the  depressiDg  effect  upon  a  serious  mind  of  this  picture  of  the  childhood 
and  young  manhood  and  womanhood  of  America.  A  similar  depression  seizes  one  on 
the  perusal  of  the  distinctively  American  Sunday  newspaper,  with  the  vulgar  banality 
and  offensive  perversity  of  its  horrible  colored  comic  supplement;  it  is  appalling  to 
realize  that  in  every  section  of  our  country  and  through  every  class  of  our  population 
millions  seem  to  crave  this  sort  of  thing,  and  that  children  cry  for  it.  Is  it  really  true 
that  our  broad  democracy  is  becoming  more  and  more  a  dreary  waste  of  stupid  me- 
diocrity and  selfish  material  indulgence?  Has  it  no  vestige  left  of  the  robust  Puritan 
idealism  or  the  dignified  cavalier  graces  of  an  older  American  day?  Is  there  to  be, 
in  the  future  that  we  are  making,  no  beauty,  no  nobility,  no  aspiration  to  relieve 
the  dead  level  of  our  commonplace  existence?  If  so,  then  we  might  even  welcome 
such  a  terrible  catastrophe  as  is  now  devastating  Europe,  if  thus  our  spirits  could  be 
stabbed  awake.  It  might  be  worth  a  thousand  hecatombs  of  human  sacrifices  to  save 
our  vast  population  and  its  posterity  from  the  more  or  less  refined  bestiality  into  which 
so  much  of  it  ia  apparently  sinking. 

Of  course,  you  and  I  believe  there  is  a  better  way  to  the  purging  of  our  common  life 
than  the  offering  of  such  human  sacrifices  to  a  modem  Moloch.  We  believe  in  the 
method  of  education,  or  else  we  should  not  be  in  the  business  of  education.  We 
believe  in  the  great  experiment  of  public  education — an  experiment  which  we  are 
making  upon  a  scale  quite  unexampled,  for  we  have  a  larger  proportion  of  our  popu- 
lation at  school  than  any  other  nation,  and  our  army  of  over  20,000,000  students  is 
incomparably  the  greatest  in  the  world. 

And  we  American  teachers  have  thrust  upon  us  a  responsibility  that  transcends 
the  like  burden  of  our  colleagues  across  the  sea,  because  the  home  and  the  church  are 
less  efficient  as  educational  agencies  in  this  country  than  they  are  in  other  civilized 
lands.  To  meet  this  inordinately  heavy  responsibility  we  have  in  general  a  far  leas 
complete  technical  equipment  than  is  demanded  of  European  teachers,  and  even  a 
high  degree  of  energy  and  enthusiasm  can  not  altogether  make  up  for  a  shortage  in 
expert  training  and  skill.  All  the  more  is  it  incimibent  on  us  to  keep  uppermost  in 
our  minds  the  fact  of  our  heavy  responsibility  for  the  spiritual  welfare  and  growth  of 
our  pupils;  the  fact  that,  though  our  profession  has  become  dissociated  from  the  priestly 
office  with  which  it  was  once  conjoined,  nevertheless,  we  teachers  do  still  have  cure  of 
souls.  And  I  have  the  firm  conviction  that  the  institution  which  is  especially  called 
to  perpetuate  and  to  enforce  this  view  is  the  independent  Christian  college. 

Now,  the  Christian  college,  which  once  held  the  field  alone  in  higher  education, 
has  in  recent  years  been  confronted  with  a  form  of  competition  that  has  seemed  to 
threaten  its  extinction.    There  is  a  fairly  close  analogy  here  with  the  situation  of  the 
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old-fashioned  retail  shop  when  the  department  store  appeared  as  a  new  and  portentous 
competitor  for  public  favor  and  patronage.  This  new  type  of  glorified  general  store 
was  equipped  with  several  obvious  and  crushing  advantages— immensely  larger  re- 
sources, the  drawing  power  of  bigness  and  of  dazzling  variety,  a  free-delivery  system 
of  wide  range,  imposing  full-page  advertisements  in  the  daily  papers.  The  result  of 
these  advantages  has  been  a  vast  development  of  merchandizing  on  a  huge  scale  in 
highly  organized  institutions  with  infinitely  diversified  interests.  It  is  as  a  flaming 
arc  compared  with  a  rushlight,  and  moths  will  follow  the  crowd  to  the  big  show.  In 
spite  of  this  seemingly  destructive  competition,  however,  the  small  retail  shop  still 
exists,  and  manages  to  prosper  under  the  very  shadow  of  its  big  and  showy  rival. 
It  can  maintain  its  existence  by  cultivating  its  own  peculiar  advantageft-4)y  selling 
better  goods  in  a  better  way,  by  specializing  carefully,  by  appealing  to  a  particular 
clientele,  by  building  up  through  many  years  of  efficient  personal  service  a  solid 
reputation,  especially  for  a  high  grade  of  hand-made  products.  I  can  buy  clothing 
at  Marshall  Field's — thousands  do;  but  I  prefer  my  little  Swedish  tailor. 

The  big  modem  university  Is  not  unlike  Msurshall  Field's  or  Wanamaker's.  The 
university,  too,  has  huge  resources  (the  University  of  Illinois  has  been  voted  nearly 
$10,000,000  by  the  last  two  sessions  of  the  legislature);  it  has  the  glamour  of  bigness 
and  the  lure  of  wide  variety;  it  has  great  advertising  power  and,  as  State  University, 
it  has  a  truly  magnificent  free-delivery  system — ^nay,  more,  it  runs  completely  away 
from  our  analogy  by  actually  making  no  charge  at  all  for  its  goods.  What  wonder 
that  it  has  grown  prodigiously.  Here  are  a  few  illustrative  figures:  From  1894  to 
1914  the  University  of  Illinois  increased  761  per  cent  in  enrollment,  the  University 
of  Washington  613  per  cent,  the  University  of  Oregon  402  per  cent,  the  University  of 
California  394  per  cent,  the  University  of  Colorado  384  per  cent,  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  292  per  cent.  In  number  of  students  the  University  of  California  increased 
by  6,997,  the  University  of  Minnesota  by  6,293,  the  University  of  Wisconsin  by  6,038. 

But  meanwhile  the  independent  college  of  the  older  type  has  not  vanished;  it  has 
not  been  crushed;  it  has  actually  succeeded  in  growing  in  numbers  and  power  and 
wealth  at  a  rate  far  exceeding  that  of  previous  periods  in  its  history,  and  in  some 
cases  even  vying  with  the  dizzy  progress  of  the  tax-supported  universities.  Typical 
independent  colleges  in  the  same  territory  as  the  State  universities  mentioned  have 
grown  in  the  same  period  by  121,  134,  140,  158,  254,  338,  601,  695,  798,  and  1,647  per 
cent  in  enrollment,  with  an  average  increase  of  286  per  cent  for  the  whole  group  of 
colleges.  Has  this  persistence  of  the  older  type  a  valid  justification;  will  it  therefore 
continue?  I  beUeve  we  can  answer  in  the  affirmative.  For  the  college  does  its  own 
peculiar  work  better  than  the  same  work  is  done  by  the  undergraduate  department 
of  the  university;  it  has  vital  relations  with  a  particular  loyal  clientele;  it  has  at  its 
best  an  unequaled  facility  for  turning  out  a  high  grade  of  hand-made  products. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  opposition  these  statements  might  arouse  among  many  who 
are  nowadays  talking  and  writing  about  educational  subjects.  The  college  as  an 
institution  has  been  under  fire  recently  as  never  before.  Between  its  admirers  and 
its  detractors  it  stands  like  Groethe's  Helen,  "bewundert  viel  und  viel  gescholten." 
The  trouble  with  our  critics  is,  though,  that  they  give  us  a  welter  of  mutually  exclusive 
judgments  about  everything;  '*as  many  heddes  as  many  wittes  ther  ben.''  We 
can  read,  for  example,  that  cultural  ideals  must  be  maintained  and  that  culture  is 
a  back  number;  that  the  college  is  the  most  important  factor  in  our  educational  system, 
and  that  the  college  does  the  poorest  teaching  in  this  poorly  taught  land  of  ours,  and 
has  become  the  vermiform  appendix  of  our  body  pedagogic;  that  the  traditional  four 
years'  course  must  be  preserved,  and  that  four  years  of  college  mean  an  unholy  waste 
of  time;  that  fraternities  have  become  an  essential  feature  of  college  life  and  that 
fraternities  are  anathema;  that  extra-curriculum  activities  are  the  best  and  most 
developing  part  of  the  student's  experience,  and  that  the  side  shows  are  ruining  the 
performance  in  the  main  tent.    The  common  man  walks  with  a  light  heart  between 
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these  exiaremes,  knowing  little  about  the  merits  of  the  controversy  and  curing  less: 
^'Prophete  rechts,  Prophete  links,  das  Weltkind  in  der  Mitten." 

Amid  all  the  conflicting  voices  of  the  critics,  and  in  the  absence  of  universally 
accepted  standards  that  would  make  a  really  objective  scientific  inquiry  possible,  I 
can  do  no  better  than  to  give  a  judgment  based  upon  my  own  observation  and  experi- 
ence, an  intimate  experience  of  both  types  of  institution.  I  believe  the  good  college 
actually  does,  within  its  limits,  get  better  results  in  undergraduate  work  than  the 
big  university;  partly  because  that  is  its  specialty,  to  which  all  its  energies  and  its 
expenditure  are  devoted  with  singleness  of  purpose;  also  because  it  has  smaller  classes 
and  laboratory  sections,  a  higher  grade  of  teaching  in  elementary  courses,  more  indi- 
vidual trainLng.  It  is  my  experience  also  that  in  the  smaller  college  the  average 
student  has  a  far  better  chance  at  wholesome  participation  in  student  activities  and 
gets  more  of  the  value  of  esprit  de  corps.  These  advantages  seem  to  me  so  valuable 
that  even  if  the  cost  of  the  college  per  student  were  very  much  higher  than  that  of 
the  university — ^which  is  by  no  means  always  the  case — still  the  expenditure  would 
be  completely  justified. 

The  outstanding  difference  between  the  university  and  the  college  seems  to  me 
to  be  this:  The  university,  with  its  great  and  varied  laboratory  equipment  and  its 
staff  of  technical  experts,  has  the  opportunity  and  the  obligation  to  do  a  vast  imper- 
sonal service  to  the  State.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  figures  put  forth  on  behalf 
of  the  agricultiual  schools,  for  example,  showing  how  many  millions  of  value  they 
have  added  and  how  many  more  millions  they  can  still  add  to  the  output  of  the  farms 
by  the  introduction  of  more  scientific  methods.  That  is  a  great  and  essential  service, 
and  quite  sufficient  reason  for  the  liberal  maintenance  of  such  schoob  by  the  State. 
For  this  service  the  college  is  not  equipped  and  not  intended,  and  it  will  make  only 
accidental  or  at  least  incidental  contributions  in  this  field.  The  coll^;e  must  serve 
through  personality.  Its  relation  to  the  community  must  be  that  of  Socrates  to  the 
citizens  of  Athens;  his  work  could  only  be  done  with  small  groups  and  with  individ- 
uals, but  it  was  a  work  of  more  enduring  value  to  human  society  than  that  of  all  the 
bucolic  experts  of  his  day,  with  all  the  skillful  artificers  and  merchants  and  soldi»9 
and  lawyers  thrown  in  for  good  measure. 

It  is  here  that  the  Christian  college  has  its  great  and  unique  opportunity;  this  must 
be  its  specific  contribution  to  the  forces  that  make  for  the  development  of  a  Chris- 
tian civilization.  We  may  indeed  confess  with  deep  humiliation  that  pitifully  little 
of  our  Christian  ethics  has  gotten  into  our  civic  and  international  consciousness,  and 
sometimes  we  may  even  be  moved  to  the  anxious  question  whether  Bushido  has 
not  done  as  well  as  the  beatitudes  in  bringing  forth  in  our  modem  civilization  the 
peaceable  fruits  of  righteousness.  But  we  are  committed  to  the  great  Christian 
experiment,  and  fundamentally  we  have  no  doubt  of  its  ultimate  success.  And  in 
the  working  out  of  this  experiment  the  Christian  college  is  a  factor  of  inestimable 
value,  for  it  is  supplying  a  preponderant  share  of  the  Christian  leadership  of  the  Nation. 
Here  again  we  of  the  Christian  colleges  may  well  beat  our  breasts  and  say  that  all  is 
not  lovely  in  the  life  and  the  influence  of  the  institutions  we  represent.  But  the 
opportunity  is  ours  in  a  superlative  sense,  and  nowhere  else  is  there  such  potentiality 
for  the  training  of  master  workmen  who  shall  build  the  walls  and  the  towers  of  the 
new  City  of  God. 

You  remember  the  noble  ideal  that  inspired  Fichte  when  he  set  his  hand  to  the 
creation  of  the  University  of  Berlin — complete  subordination  of  every  branch  of  in- 
struction to  the  one  great  object  of  all  teachings— not  the  inculcation  of  opinion,  but 
the  spiritual  cultiue  and  elevation  of  the  student;  the  high  ends  of  all  education 
were  to  be  spiritual  independence,  intellectual  strength,  moral  dignity.  With  the 
vast  development  of  applied  science,  introducing  infinitely  varied  technical  inter- 
ests and  processes,  with  the  urgent  insistence  of  a  practical  and  mercantile  age 
upon  vocational  training  and  economic  efficiency,  the  university,  plastically  respon- 
sive to  the  public  need,  has  become  in  effect  a  many-sided  professional  school,  ab- 
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sorbed  in  the  training  of  men  for  scientific  and  highly  specialized  tasks,  and  diverting 
even  the  undergraduate  course  from  its  old  broadly  cultural  aims  to  direct  prepara- 
tion for  such  specialized  tasks.  This  was  perhaps  an  inevitable  development,  and  we 
shall  quarrel  with  it  only  if  its  further  progress  shall  threaten  to  destroy  the  values 
to  which  Fichte  gave  the  highest  place  in  his  scheme  of  higher  education,  values  which 
are  inherent  in  the  very  character  and  purpose  of  the  American  college.  Surely 
we  still  believe  that  man  is  more  than  the  work  of  his  hands  or  his  brain,  and  that 
it  means  poor  economy  and  low  efficiency  to  sacrifice  to  any  process  whatever  the 
highest  values  of  human  life. 

The  way  of  escape  from  the  dangers  that  have  seemed  to  threaten  higher  education 
in  recent  years  is  for  the  university  to  become  frankly  and  fully  what  it  has  tended 
to  become,  a  real  graduate  school,  giving  the  indispensable  professional  equipment 
to  men  and  women  who  have  already  gained  some  of  the  spiritual  culture  and  eleva- 
tion, intellectual  strength,  and  moral  dignity,  which  for  Fichte  were  the  ends  of 
education;  then,  too,  will  it  be  dealing  with  students  of  sufficient  maturity  and  initia- 
tive to  undertake  the  work  of  research  on  a  basis  of  fair  equality  with  their  rivals  in 
European  universities.  The  development  in  this  direction  has  been  very  rapid. 
Forty  years  ago  there  were  200  graduate  students  in  the  United  States.  Now  there  are 
10,000.  Anyone  who  remembers  the  extreme  crudity  and  insufficiency  of  medical 
education,  for  example,  in  our  Western  States  in  the  eighties,  and  compares  it  with 
present  conditions,  will  have  faith  that  we  shall  live  to  see  the  day  when  professional 
instruction  shall  be  graduate  instruction. 

But  whether  this  shall  become  generally  true  or  not,  on  the  college  still  devolves 
the  great  task  of  elevating  our  citizenship  by  training  young  men  and  women  to  be 
the  spiritual  and  moral  as  well  as  intellectual  leaders  of  the  people.  May  I  quote  in 
this  connection  the  words  of  Prof.  Leigh  ton,  of  the  Ohio  State  University: 

"It  is,  perhaps,  the  independent  arts  college,  free  from  entangling  alliances  with 
the  vocational  and  utilitarian  studies,  that  is  in  the  most  favorable  situation  to  fulfil 
its  vocation  as  the  exponent  of  the  supremely  excellent  things  of  the  spirit,  which 
are  as  difficult  as  they  are  rare.  We  need,  more  than  ever  before,  centers  where  the 
theoretical  or  contemplative  life  is  nurtured,  where  yoimg  men  and  yoimg  women 
can  gain  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  history  of  culture  and  of  the  chief  part 
which  the  rational  constructive  imagination  has  played  in  the  uplift  of  the  race; 
where  by  a  free  and  earnest  contemplation  of  the  problems  of  humanity  and  nature, 
undisturbed  by  the  clamor  for  action  and  quick  returns,  they  may  win  a  serene  un- 
biased power  of  judging  and  evaluating  the  ciurent  shibboleths  in  the  light  of  objec- 
tive intellectual  and  ethical  standards.  **. 

There  need  be  no  opposition  between  the  college  and  the  university,  no  destructive 
rivalry,  if  the  one  frankly  recognizes  its  peculiar  task  and  its  honorable  limitations, 
while  the  other  applies  itself  with  all  its  wealth  of  material  and  energy  to  the  full 
development  of  its  own  broad  domain.  If  the  college  is  honest  with  itself  and  with  the 
public,  if  it  attempts  only  the  things  it  can  do  supremely  well — no  matter  how  few — 
and  if  it  remains  always  actively  conscious  of  its  spiritual  mission,  then  it  will  deserve 
to  survive,  and  it  will  survive  by  a  constant  demonstration  of  its  fitness  to  train  the 
leaders  of  a  Christian  democracy.  Without  this  influence,  all  oiur  easy  prosperity 
may  lead  only  to  the  weary,  stale,  flat,  and  improfitable  life  of  "Young  America." 
With  it,  we  may  at  least  seciu-e  a  saving  priesthood  of  men  and  women — I  quote  again 
from  Prof.  Leighton: 

"  Informed  and  inspired  by  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  crowning  achievements 
of  the  spirit  in  man,  ennobled  by  sympathy  with  the  race's  moral  heroes,  refined 
through  the  joy  of  companionship  with  the  truly  beautiful  products  of  the  race's 
creative  imagination,  mastering  and  possessing  as  its  own  instrument  the  methods  of 
science,  working  in  sympathy  with  our  common  humanity  for  the  uplift  of  the  race 
and  calmed  and  steadied  by  faith  in  a  Supreme  Spiritual  Order. " 

6843^— 17— VOL  V 21 
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A  COLLEGE  DORMITORY  SYSTEM 

By  A.  W.  HARRIS, 
Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

in  1916. 

In  England,  a  ** college,"  whether  the  word  be  used  to  denote  an  institution  of 
collegiate  grade  or  one  of  the  so-called  public  schools,  includes  a  student  residence; 
indeed  this  residence  may  be  regarded  as  the  primary  college  building.  It  is  built 
upon  lines  suggested  by  the  monastic  buildings  which  many  of  the  colleges  inherited. 
The  English  college  ideal  was  transferred  to  America  and  determined  to  a  large  degree 
the  aims,  methods,  and  equipment  of  the  earlier  American  colleges  all  of  which 
included  dormitories.  When,  however,  the  West  began  to  establish  colleges,  reasons  of 
economy  led  to  the  omission  of  dormitories.  What  other  reasons  existed  for  the 
omiflsion,  and  the  relative  importance  of  these  reasons,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine, 
but  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  economy  was  the  dominating  reason  and  the  others  after 
thoughts. 

Even  in  the  Middle  West  and  the  far  West,  it  was  not  long  before  residences  were 
erected  for  women,  but  the  development  of  dormitories  for  men  has  been  very  slow. 
It  has  been  iu^;ed  that  it  is  better  for  men  students  to  live  in  private  houses,  for  the 
sake  of  home  influences,  to  avoid  the  so-called  evils  of  dormitories,  because  private 
houses  furnish  natural  conditions,  etc.  To  the  writer,  these  considerations  seem  of 
little  importance  and  to  work  against  some  of  the  fundamental  characteristics  and 
purposes  of  the  American  college.  There  will  be  no  one  to  dissent  from  the  statement 
that  the  primary  purpose  of  the  college  is  intellectual,  but  a  very  ciuBory  considera- 
tion shows  that  there  are  other  purposes,  some  of  them  very  important.  The  college 
career  is  not  only  a  training  but  a  life,  and  college  life  has  made  many  \'aluable  con- 
tributions to  the  national  welfare.  Some  results,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer, 
some  of  the  best  results,  are  dependent  upon  the  establishment  of  intimate  social 
relations  between  student  and  student,  and  between  student  and  instructor.  The 
metropolitan  universities,  for  instance,  drawing  their  students  from  many  walks  in 
life  and  from  many  sections  of  the  country,  have  created  a  bond  of  sympathy  and  union 
cutting  across  the  dividing  lines  of  social  interests  and  geography.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult, to  estimate  how  large  an  effect  upon  the  growth  of  national  feeling  in  the  United 
States,  as  opposed  to  State  feeling,  has  resulted  from  the  establishment  of  coLeges 
and  universities  that  draw  their  students  from  a  wide  area  and  select  their  teachers 
without  reference  to  geographical  conditions. 

The  intimate  acquaintance  of  student  with  student  is  dependent  upoi)  their  living 
under  conditions  that  bring  them  into  frequent  touch  with  each  other.  This  is  all 
the  more  important  in  coeducational  institutions  where  the  life  of  the  men  as  a  group 
and  of  women  as  a  group  must  be  definitely  cultivated  in  order  to  counterbalance 
the  natural  social  interest  of  these  groups  in  each  other. 

The  demand  for  close  social  relations  among  men  students  was  one  of  the  influences 
that  early  brought  into  existence  college  fraternities.  It  seems  to  be  inevitable  that 
any  large  community  will  break  up  into  relatively  small  social  groups.  This  is  hap- 
pening not  only  in  colleges  but  in  all  communities.  The  groups  are  usually  without 
organization  and  are  in  fluid  condition.  In  the  church — and  this  was  once  truer 
than  it  is  now — there  will  be  groups  based  upon  a  common  interest,  business,  social, 
or  intellectual,  or  upon  residence;  but  the  membership  will  not  be  very  exactly 
defined .  Members  of  one  group  will  be  members  of  other  groups  of  which  the  make-up 
is  quite  different.  Such  groups  exist  now,  and  doubtless  always  did  exist,  in  colleges; 
and  it  is  very  sure  they  will  persist,  some  of  them  possessed  of  a  formal  organization 
from  the  start,  others  attaining  to  it  by  process  of  evolution.  This  is  the  fundamental 
basis  of  the  fraternity  organizations,  which  with  their  faults,  obey  a  law  that  may  be 
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called  natural.  In  colleges  which  have  forbidden  fraternities,  groups  have  grown 
up— clubs,  or  guilds,  or  societies — that  are  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  fraterni- 
ties except  in  name. 

Fraternity  members  were  housed  originally  in  the  dormitories  either  as  segregated 
groups,  or  were  scattered  throughout  the  college  community;  but  very  early  there 
was  evidenced  a  strong  tendency  for  the  members  to  get  together  and  apart  from 
other  students.  Houses  were  rented.  These  were  not  of  the  conventional  dormitory 
type,  for  such  buildings  were  not  available,  and  the  fraternities  had  not  the  means 
to  build  them,  but  they  were  private  houses  not  particularly  well  adapted  to  the  use 
to  \diich  they  were  to  be  put.  In  time,  they  fixed  the  type,  and  it  came  to  be  thought 
that  a  fraternity  house  ought  to  be  not  like  a  college  dormitory  but  as  much  as  possible 
like  a  private  residence.  What  was  an  accident  came  to  be  sanctified  by  custom, 
and  the  fraternities  were  scattered  about  the  college  town  in  buildings  unlike  the 
dOTmitories,  and  remote  from  them  and  from  each  other.  Thus  the  imity  of  college 
life  was  broken.  A  part  of  the  student  community  lived  in  large  groups  in  public 
dormitories;  another  part  lived  in  small  groups,  each  in  a  building  like  a  private 
lesidence.  The  college  community  became  physically  divided  into  two  communi- 
tiee — one  unoi^ganized,  usually  lacking  in  leadership  and  looked  upon  as  without 
social  distinction;  the  other  composed  of  a  group  of  small  communities  closely  organ- 
ized, sharply  in  rivalry  with  each  other  for  college  honors  and  offices,  and  holding 
themselves  as  socially  superior  to  the  unorganized  group.  The  evils  of  this  condition 
fell  upon  both  communities.  The  fraternity  men  were  overburdened  witii  social 
opportunities  and  duties,  the  unorganized  group  lacked  leadership  and  social  privi- 
leges. These  evils  were  recognized  not  only  by  the  colleges  but  by  the  students  as 
well,  and  efforts  have  been  made  to  remedy  them,  usually  by  attempts  to  abolish  the 
fraternities,  or  by  the  creation  of  college  imions  or  clubs  open  to  all  students.  Aboli- 
tion usually  resulted  in  little  more  than  changing  somewhat  the  character  or  name 
of  the  fraternities.  The  unions  were  more  successful.  An  effort  of  a  different  kind 
made  recently  at  North  westein  University  may  be  of  interest.  This  had  to  do  with 
men  students  only. 

Eight  years  ago,  at  Northwestern  there  were  dormitories  for  women,  but  none  for 
men.  A  laige  number  of  fraternities  lived  in  rented  houses  built  as  private  resi- 
dences; most  of  them,  houses  that  had  seen  their  best  days.  As  the  cost  of  land  was 
very  high,  no  fraternity  had  purchased  or  built  its  own  building.  The  university, 
however,  possessed  a  large  tract  of  unimproved  land  adjoining  the  instruction  campus 
and  furnishing  ideal  sites  for  dormitories.  The  same  June  that  Woodrow  Wilson 
presented  to  ^e  trustees  of  Princeton  University  the  quadrangle  plan,  the  North- 
western trustees  considered  recommendations  similar  but  with  one  important  differ- 
ence. Northwestern  had  fraternities;  Princeton  had  clubs.  The  Princeton  plan 
involved  the  abolition  of  clubs  and  the  housing  of  the  college  community  in  groups 
of  moderate  size,  including  students  and  some  members  of  the  faculty,  in  quadrangles 
and  makLog  the  quadrangle  a  social  unit.  The  Northwestern  plan  accepted  the  fra- 
temiti^  as  a  permanent  part  of  the  college  life,  and  suggested  bringing  fraternity 
men  and  others  into  one  dormitory  system.  The  difference  in  these  systems  grew 
more  or  less  out  of  local  conditions.  Northwestern  was  fortimate  in  its  possession  of 
available  land,  and  in  its  freedom  from  fraternity  houses  owned  by  the  fratemitiee. 
The  scheme  aimed  at  a  general  commimity  of  interests  in  the  coUege  body  and  at 
strengthening  the  general  college  spirit;  it  set  a  standard  of  cost  for  fraternity  build- 
ings which  would  do  away  with  rivalry  and  relieve  the  alunmi  from  periodic  calls 
for  rebuilding  and  improvement;  and  it  encouraged  democracy. 

For  local  reasons  and  for  others  as  well,  it  was  necessary  that  all  the  dormitories, 
including  the  fraternity  houses,  should  be  clearly  and  unquestionably  the  property 
of  the  university.  So  the  friends  of  each  fraternity  were  asked  to  present  to  the 
tmivendty  a  building  to  be  held  by  the  university  for  the  use  of  the  fraternity  as  a 
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dormitory.  None  of  the  fraternities  were  prepared  to  pay  the  full  cost  at  once,  aad 
the  university  advanced  a  part  of  the  cost,  charging  the  fraternities  a  variable  rental 
which  is  approximately  the  interest  on  the  part  of  the  cost  of  the  building  yet  unpaid. 
These  fraternity  dormitories  include  private  rooms,  lodge  rooms,  and  general  social 
rooms. 

The  nonfratemity  dormitories  which  are  administered  by  the  university,  contain 
private  rooms  and  general  social  rooms,  thus  providing  for  a  social  life  very  much 
like  that  of  the  fraternities.  It  is  the  expectation  that  each  of  these  open  houses  will 
develop  a  permanent  organization,  looser  than  that  of  the  fraternities  but  possessing 
most  of  its  advantages.  Such  an  organization  will  insure  that  connection  of  gradu- 
ates with  the  student  body,  which  is  so  important  a  part  of  the  service  of  fraternities. 
This  system  has  been  made  a  part  of  the  university  policy,  and  fraternities  are  not 
allowed  to  erect  or  acquire  houses  off  the  campus. 

The  fraternity  houses  are  not  placed  in  one  group  but  are  scattered  throughout 
the  whole  system,  which,  when  completed,  will  include  about  40  bidldings.  Eleven 
have  now  been  erected  and  two  are  in  process  of  construction.  Each  fraternity 
has  been  free  to  design,  furnish,  and  decorate  the  interior  of  its  building  according  to 
its  own  wishes,  the  exterior  plans  conforming  to  a  unified  general  scheme. 

The  dormitory  campus  is  a  large  rectangle,  and  the  houses  are  arranged  on  three 
sides  of  a  spacious  interior  field,  about  three  city  blocks  in  length.  The  east  side 
affords  a  wide  view  of  Lake  Michigan.  The  dormitories  will  be  grouped,  eventually, 
in  six  quadrangles,  seven  umts  or  houses  in  each  group,  and  that  side  of  each  quad- 
rangle facing  the  interior  field  left  open. 

Each  house  or  unit  acconmiodates  about  35  men,  and  the  small  quadrangle,  ranged 
about  the  common  field,  furnishes  homes  for  a  secondary  unit  of  about  250  men. 
It  is  expected  that  these  quadrangles  will  develop  a  group  consdoiisness,  and  furnish 
many  of  the  advantages  of  the  small  college. 

This  plan  was  not  put  into  effect  without  difficulty.  The  trustees  of  the  university 
were  slow  to  enter  into  a  plan  that  involved  a  contract  with  the  fraternities  for  the 
permanent  use  of  buildings  belonging  to  the  imiversity  and  placed  upon  university 
land;  the  fraternities  hesitated  to  commit  themselves  to  a  scheme  which  was  a  radical 
departure  from  the  precedents.  Both  trustees  and  fraternities  moved  cautiously 
before  adopting  a  course  from  which  it  seemed  impossible  to  withdraw.  The  dormi- 
tories have  now  been  occupied  two  years,  and  the  results  meet  with  general  approval. 
Living  conditions  have  been  greatly  improved;  economy  has  been  served  by  cooper- 
ation in  heating  from  a  conamon  plant,  in  the  purchase  of  light,  etc.  The  men  stu- 
dents have  been  brought  into  one  group,  new  social  relations  have  been  establishied 
among  them,  the  antagonism  between  fraternity  men  and  nonfratemity  men  has  been 
materially  lessened,  petty  jealousies  and  rivalry  between  fraternities  have  disap- 
peared.   A  new  democracy  has  come  into  being. 


THE  DUTY  OF  STATE-SUPPORTED  UNIVERSITIES  IN  REGARD  TO  SCIEN- 
TIFIC,  HISTORICAL,  ECONOMIC,  AND  POLITICAL  RESEARCH  AND 
PUBUCATION  OF  SUCH  RESEARCH. 

By  A.  0.  LEUSCHNER, 
Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  University  of  California. 

Any  inquiry  into  the  duty  of  State-supported  imiversities  in  regard  to  scientific, 
historical,  economic,  and  political  research  and  publication  of  such  research  raises 
the  question  at  once  whether  or  not  there  exists  an  essential  difference  between 
State-supported  and  privately  endowed  universities  in  the  matter  of  obligation 
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to  research  and  its  publication.  The  importance  of  the  prosecution  of  research  on  the 
part  of  institutions  aspiring  to  be  ranked  as  universities,  not  merely  in  name  but  in 
fact,  has  been  set  forth  in  recent  years  with  increasing  frequency  and  sustained 
emphasis,  not  only  by  members  of  the  teaching  profession  but  also  by  university 
presidents  and  other  administrative  officers.  In  most  of  the  leading  American  uni- 
vereities,  including  State  universities,  promotion  to  tJie  rank  of  assistant  professor 
and  to  higher  rank  has  been  made  contingent  on  productivity  in  research  and  publi- 
cation. Mere  success  as  a  teacher— that  is,  mere  ability  to  impart  existing  knowl- 
edge, no  matter  how  successfid — ^is  no  longer  considered  the  sole  qualifying  criterion 
for  appointment  to  professorships.  The  university  of  to-day  demands  that  the  pro- 
fessor lead  his  students  to  the  imexplored  frontiers  of  his  subject,  that  he  train  their 
minds  in  the  recognition  of  unsolved  fundamental  problems  and  in  the  scientific 
methods  leading  to  their  solution.  His  own  example  in  the  prosecution  and  publi- 
cation of  research  must  be  a  source  of  inspiration  for  students  to  enter  upon  unknown 
fields. 

Historically,  this  emphasis  on  the  research  ability  of  a  professor  is  but  a  natural 
consequence  of  the  development  of  our  entire  educational  system.  The  standard  of 
the  old  bachelor's  degree,  even  in  our  best  universities,  was  barely  comparable  with 
the  qualifications  now  demanded  of  students  for  jimior  standing.  With  increased 
efficiency  of  the  high  schools  and  more  severe  entrance  requirements  to  our  colleges 
came  the  opportunity  for  more  advanced  instruction  in  the  junior  and  senior  years, 
of  a  kind  comparable  to  the  work  done  in  the  first  years  of  university  work  in  Euro- 
pean countries,  as,  for  instance,  in  Germany.  The  bachelor's  degree  of  today  goes 
far  beyond  the  curriculum  of  the  gymnasium,  which  is  the  preparatory  stage  to  the 
university,  and  falls  short  of  the  demands  of  a  finished  university  education  such  as 
is  represented  by  the  doctor's  degree.  It  is,  of  course,  not  necessary,  nor  even  desir- 
able, that  our  educational  institutions  should  be  patterned  after  those  of  Europe, 
except  80  far  as  to  recognize  the  ultimate  aim  of  higher  education  as  expressed  in 
the  ideals  of  European  universities,  ideals  which  have  justified  themselves  in  every 
respect  in  the  minds  of  university  men  as  well  as  of  the  peoples  concerned.  Inde- 
pendently of  comparison,  it  is  evident  that  the  bachelor's  degree  has  lost  its  former 
atgnificance,  and  it  is  perhaps  more  in  place  at  the  end  of  the  sophomore  or  junior  year 
than  at  the  end  of  the  senior  year  in  our  leading  American  universities.  In  fact 
the  name  "university"  might  properly  apply  to  that  part  of  the  acti\dties  of  our 
inBtitutions  of  higher  learning  which  commences  with  the  junior  or  senior  year.  An 
inevitable  result  of  the  increased  opportunity  for  advanced  instruction  in  the  last 
undergraduate  years  was  the  demand  for  men  who  ranked  as  authorities  in  the  sub- 
jects they  were  engaged  to  teach,  but  the  outstanding  criterion  of  being  an  authority 
in  any  subject  is  a  man's  productivity  in  research  and  publication.  Within  lees 
than  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  there  has  developed  in  our  leading  institutions  of 
learning  a  rivalry  of  attracting  to  their  chairs  men  recognized  as  leaders  in  their 
professions. 

The  demands  these  men  have  made  for  opportunity  for  research  and  the  inspiration 
they  have  brought  with  them  has  created  in  our  universitdes  an  entirely  new  standard 
of  scholarship  and  scientific  spirit,  among  both  the  faculty  and  the  more  advanced 
students.  Students  who  in  their  senior  years  had  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  closer 
contact  with  a  branch  of  learning  became  imbued  with  the  idealism  underlying  the 
pursuit  of  pure  knowledge,  and  craved  for  larger  and  more  intense  opportimities. 
Professors,  finding  among  their  students  material  of  the  proper  training  and  spirit  to 
assist  them  in  their  research,  gladly  added  to  their  scheduled  duties  courses  in  graduate 
study  and  research,  and  thus  came  into  being  the  graduate  school  of  the  American 
university.  What  I  have  said  is  true  not  only  for  pure  science,  imder  which  term, 
for  the  moment,  I  am  including  all  learning  that  is  not  applied ,  but  also  for  the  applied 
sciences  representing  the  professions  of  engineering,  medicine,  law,  and  so  forth. 
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At  the  present  time  we  seem  to  have  reached  a  third  distinct  stage  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  American  university,  if  we  consider  as  the  first  stage  that  during  which  the 
bachelor's  d^ree  stood  solely  for  a  broad,  cultural  training,  including  the  ancient 
classics,  science,  history,  etc.,  the  second  as  the  stage  when,  in  addition,  emphasis  was 
laid  on  advanced  instruction  in  specific  branches  in  the  junior  and  senior  years.  The 
third  stage,  then,  would  be  that  of  the  graduate  school  standing-for  still  more  advanced 
study  and  research. 

In  the  development  of  the  graduate  school,  as  in  the  case  of  the  former  two  stages 
of  development,  the  privately  endowed  imiversities  of  the  East  have  led  the  way, 
but  the  State  imiversities  were  quick  to  respond  in  r^;ard  to  the  first  two  stages,  and 
they  have  been  even  quicker  in  their  recognition  of  the  significance  of  the  graduate 
school.  This  seems  to  be  the  fact  as  far  as  the  State  imiversities  of  Michigan,  Wiscon- 
sin, Illinois,  Missouri,  and  California  are  concerned.^  Does  our  inquiry  into  the  duty 
of  State-supported  universities  in  the  matter  of  research  and  publication  possibly 
imply  a  transgression  of  the  State  universities  into  a  field  which  should  be  reserved  for 
private  endowment?  Does  it  mean  that  State  imiversities  should  restrict  themselvee 
to  research  which  will  be  of  immediate  practical  value  to  the  State  and  the  Nation 
and  that  they  should  leave  the  pursuit  of  pure  learning  to  privately  endowed  insti- 
tutions, or  does  it  mean  that  the  advantages  gained  by  the  States  from  fully  developed 
opportunities  for  research  and  publication,  in  both  pure  and  applied  learning,  have 
been  so  conspicuous  that  the  success  of  the  movement  should  be  set  forth  in  concrete 
terms  so  as  to  extend  a  helping  hand  to  such  of  our  State  universities  as  have  never 
of  themselves  recognized  their  obligation  in  the  matter  of  graduate  study  and  research 
or  as  have  struggled  in  vain  to  gain  the  necessary  support  from  their  legislatures? 
The  obligations  of  a  nation  in  regard  to  research  are  no  longer  debatable  if  we  base  our 
judgment  on  the  many  and  significant  papers  published  on  this  subject  in  this  country 
and  on  the  activities  for  the  promotion  of  research  on  the  part  of  organizations  of 
learned  men.  The  response  of  faculty  and  administrative  ofiicers  of  universitieB  in 
creating  opportunities  for  research  and  publication,  of  liberal  men  in  founding 
research  institutions,  and  of  the  cooperation  of  State  governments  with  the  aims  of 
research  men,  are  additional  evidence  of  the  acceptance  of  the  principle. 

The  function  of  our  National  Academy  of  Sciences  in  the  stimulation  of  research 
and  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  has  recently  been  set  forth  in  an  admirable 
manner  by  Prof.  George  E.  Hale  in  a  series  of  articles  published  in  Science  and  re- 
printed in  book  form.  The  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
has  appointed  a  Committee  of  One  Hundred  on  the  Promotion  of  Research.  The 
National  Honor  Society  of  Sigma  Xi  has  proved  an  enormous  stimulus  for  research  in 
pure  and  applied  science.  Many  other  events  testify  to  the  same  universal  awaken- 
ing of  the  nation  at  large  to  the  importance  of  research  as  a  foundation  for  its  civiliza- 
tion and  prosperity.  That  the  universities  of  this  country  should  be  cognizant  of 
their  responsibilities  is  but  natural.  In  fact,  the  time  has  already  come  in  the  leading 
universities  when  opportunity  for  research  is  no  longer  considered  a  concession  to  this 
or  that  member  of  the  faculty.  As  stated  above,  research  is  now  demanded.  At  the 
same  time  the  graduate  school  has  lost  its  vsigueness  and  has  crystallized  into  a  uni- 
versity branch  of  very  definite  aims  and  organization^  President  Schurman,  of  Cor- 
nell, says:* 

The  future  of  the  American  university  is  with  the  graduate  school  or  department  of 
research.  These  two — the  scientist  with  his  fruitful  experiments  and  the  scholar 
¥rith  his  productive  research — are  Uie  seers  and  accredited  leaders  of  mankind  in  this 
twentieth  century.  In  their  light  we  shall  see  light,  otherwise  we  walk  in  darkness. 
And  it  is  such  scientists  and  scnolars  who  constitute  the  research  department  of  the 
university.    The  graduate  school  is  the  supreme  hope  and  crown  of  the  university. 

1  School  and  Society,  Vol.  II,  p.  821.  « School  and  Society,  Vol.  II,  p.  822. 
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How  pressing  the  whole  question  appears  to  the  faculty  of  Ohio  State  University 
is  evidenced  by  the  following:  * 

In  any  institution  of  higher  learning  the  function  of  productive  scholarship  is  of 
equal  importance,  at  least,  with  the  function  of  imparting  the  already  achieved  results 
of  scholarship.  It  should  be  recognized  as  axiomatic  mat  the  true  note  of  the  uni- 
versity as  distinguished  from  a  college  or  a  group  of  colleges  is  the  presence  and  inces- 
sant activity  of  the  spirit  which  makes  for  productive  scholarrfivp.  An  institution 
which  consists  chie^  of  an  aggregate  of  colleges  devoted  to  imparting  existing  knowl- 
edge without  any  effort  to  add  thereto,  no  matter  how  varied  and  seemingly  efficient 
its  departments  may  be,  does  not  deserve  the  name  of  university. 

On  the  continent  of  Europe  it  has  been  for  centuries  recognized  that  the  labor  to 
add  to  the  siim  of  human  learning  is  the  most  distinguishing  characteristic  of  a  uni- 
versity. This  conception  of  a  university  was  only  sporadically  in  evidence  in  the 
older  American  institutions  of  higher  learning  until  the  foundation  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University  in  1876.  Since  that  time  much  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
development  of  real  universities  in  America. 

The  Ohio  State  University  has  not  yet  taken  her  rightful  place  in  the  noble  rivalry 
of  scholarly  competition.  *  *  *  The  graduate  council  is  strongly  of  the  opinion 
that  the  time  is  npe  for  the  explicit  adoption  of  a  university  policy  that  looks  toward 
the  active  promotion  of  research  as  now  the  most  crying  need  of  the  university. 

*  *  *  To  serious-minded  students  the  most  inspiring  teachers  are  almost  invari- 
ably those  who  bring  to  the  classroom  or.  laboratory  the  feeling  of  living  contact  witii 
the  unsolved  problems  of  their  subjects  and  in  whom  the  students  reco|:nize  frontiers- 
men in  the  conquest  of  the  wilderness  of  the  unknown.  The  separation  of  teachers 
and  productive  scholars  into  two  distinct  and  contrasting  groups  is  falladous  and 
mischievous . 

In  the  report  from  which  I  am  quoting  significant  extracts  are  contained  from  state- 
ments made  by  presidents  and  other  administrative  officers  of  leading  universities. 

There  is  absolute  unanimity  of  Statensupported,  as  well  as  privately  endowed , 
universitiee  in  regard  to  their  obligation  toward  research.  Many  practical  sugges- 
tions are  advanced  for  meeting  this  obligation.  The  faculty  of  Ohio  State  University 
recommends,  on  the  basis  of  the  information  which  it  has  gathered,  that  "those  pro- 
fessors who  give  graduate  work  should  teach  a  maximum  above  which  no  productive 
scholar  should  under  any  circumstance  go,  but  that  there  should  be  no  minimum. 
If  a  man  is  of  sufficiently  high  character  and  attainments  to  be  made  a  professor,  it 
should  be  left  to  his  own  discretion  to  determine  how  many  hours  it  is  expedient  for 
him  to  teach . "  ^  Surely  this  recommendation  could  be  put  in  operation  only  in  a  very 
few  even  of  our  leading  institutions  and  in  these  only  to  a  very  limited  degree.  But 
the  recommendation  is  significant  in  its  emphasis  of  the  duty  of  a  State-supported 
institution  in  regard  to  research. 

There  does  not  seem  to  exist  then  any  essential  difference  in  the  manner  in  which 
State-supported,  or  privately  endowed,  universities  view  their  duties  in  regard  to 
research.  Nor  does  the  increasing  emphasis  on  research  in  our  leading  universities 
have  its  source  in  a  rivalry  for  prominence  in  student  attendance,  in  the  reputation 
of  faculty  members,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  abstract  and  useless  truth. 

The  root  of  all  the  striving  for  development  of  graduate  study  and  research  ii^  the 
university  is  the  same  as  that  from  which  has  grown  the  nation-wide  awakening 
toward  the  importance  of  research,  namely,  as  Prof.  Robertson,  of  the  University  of 
Galifomia,  so  well  expresses  it,  the  recognition  that — ^ 

In  all  ages  scientific  curiosity,  guided  by  the  scientific  discipline  of  thought,  has 
forced  men  into  new  and  more  complex  paths  of  progress.  Lacking  the  spirit  of 
research,  a  nation  or  community  ia  merely  parasitic,  living  upon  the  vital  achieve- 
ments of  others,  as  Rome  based  her  civilization  upon  the  civilization  of  the  Greeks. 
Only  an  indefinite  and  sterile  refinement  of  the  existing  environment  is  possible 
under  such  circumsts^nces,  and  humanity  stays  stationary  or  sinks  back  into  the 
semibarbarism  of  the  middle  ages. 

1  School  and  Society,  Vol.  II,  No.  49,  p.  821, 

2  Ibid.,  p.  823, 

»  "  The  cash  value  of  scientlflc  research,"  The  Scientiflc  Monthly,  November,  1915. 
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To  quote  further: 

If,  therefore,  we  ask  ourselves  what  has  been  the  value  of  science  to  man,  the  answer 
is  that  ita  value  is  practically  the  value  of  the  whole  world  in  which  we  find  ourselves 
to-day.  *  *  *  C'oncrete  illustrations  of  the  value  which  scientific  research  may 
add  to  our  environment  are  not  far  to  seek.  They  are  afforded  in  abimdance  by  the 
dramatic  achievements  of  the  past  centur^'^  of  human  progress,  in  which  science  has 
begun  painfully  and  haltingly  to  creep  into  its  true  place  and  achieve  its  true 
function.    *    *    * 

On  the  morning  of  Christmas  Day,  1821,  Faraday  called  his  wife  into  his  laboratory 
to  witness,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  man,  the  revolution  of  a  magnet  aroimd 
an  electric  current.  The  foundations  of  electromagnetics  were  laid  and  the  edifice 
was  built  by  Faraday  upon  this  foundation  in  the  14  succeeding  years.  In  those 
years  and  from  those  labors  the  electromotor,  the  motor  generator,  the  electrical  util- 
ization of  water  power,  the  electric  car,  electric  lighting,  the  telephone  and  telegraph, 
in  short  all  that  is  comprised  in  modem  electrical  macmnery,  came  actually  or  poten- 
tially into  being.  The  Uttie  rotating  magnet  which  Faraday  showed  his  wife  was, 
in  fact,  the  first  electric  motor. 

What  was  the  cash  value  to  humanity  of  those  14  vears  of  labor  in  a  laboratory? 

According  to  the  Thirteenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  the  value  of  tiie  electrical 
machinery,  apparatus,  and  supplies  produced  in  this  country  alone,  in  1909,  was 
$22I,0(X),0()0.  In  1907,  the  value  of  the  electric  light  and  power  stations  in  the  United 
States  was  $1,097,000,000,  of  the  telephones  ^820,000,000,  and  the  combined  income 
from  these  two  sources  was  $360,000,000.  Nor  does  this  represent  a  tithe  of  the  values, 
as  yet  barely  realized,  which  these  researches  placed  at  our  disposal.  Thus  in  its 
waterfalls  the  United  States  is  estimated  to  possess  150,000,000  available  horsepower, 
which  can  only  be  realized  through  the  employment  of  Faraday's  electromotcar. 
This  corresponds,  at  the  conservative  figure  or  $20  per  horsepower  per  annum,  to  a 
yearly  income  of  $3,000,000,000,  corresponding  at  4  per  cent  interest,  to  a  capital 
value  of  $75,000,000,000. 

Many  other  striking  illustrations  are  cited  by  Prof.  Robertson. 
To  quote  further  from  a  recent  address  by  Prof.  Jacobson,  of  the  University  of 
Nevada:  * 

Scientific  research  is,  by  the  general  public,  one  of  the  least  understood  and  there- 
fore least  appreciated  departments  of  science.  The  American  people  have  been 
comparatively  slow  to  recognize  the  value  of  the  deeper  and  more  fimdamental 
researches  in  science.  The  national  trait  of  desiring  quick  returns  with  a  minimum 
expenditure  of  time  and  money  has  led  to  a  certain  superficial  empiricism,  whidi 
has  gone  under  the  ^b  of  research.    *    ♦    ♦ 

Secretary  Daniels  is  reported  to  have  said: 

The  time  was  that  when  we  thought  of  battles  we  thought  of  men.  We  were  told 
by  great  leaders  who  had  not  looked  into  the  future  that  the.  nations  with  the  most 
men  would  win.  Now  it  is  not  men,  it  is  munitions  and  inventions,  and  to-morrow 
it  will  be  neithei^— it  will  be  chemistry. 

The  greatest  problem  confronting  the  profeesion  to-day  is  that  of  getting  recognition 
and  support  from  the  public  through  its  legislative  bodies;  but,  as  I  mentioned 
before,  tne  European  War  has  done  more  than  any  one  thing  to  secure  the  desired 
recognition. 

The  question  has  doubtless  arisen  in  your  minds  wh^r  it  is  that  sdentific  research 
in  Germany  and  other  European  countries  occiipies  a  higher  plane  thui  in  America. 
To  me  the  reason  is  obvious,  and  it  is  this:  In  Germany  there  is  popular  recognition 
for  the  research  man.    *    *    * 

In  the  same  vein  Prof.  Arthur  D.  Littie,  speaking  before  the  United  States  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  says: 

The  plain  imderlving  reason  why  we  have  been  unable  to  develop  in  this  country 
an  independent  and  self-contained  coal-tar  industry  is  to  be  found  in  the  failure  of 
our  manufacturers  and  capitalists  to  realize  the  creative  power  and  earning  capacity 
of  industrial  research. 

Everybody  recognizes  that  teaching  and  research  should  go  hand  in  hand  and  that 
no  university  professor  fulfills  his  obligations  unless  he  is  doin^  some  original  investiga- 
tion tending  to  advance  human  knowledge.  This  is  all  well  and  goo<i,  but  are  uie 
colleges  and  smaller  universities  of  the  coimtry  allowing  sufficient  time  to  their 
professors  for  such  i;^  ork?    How  much  creditable  research  could  a  professor  carry  out 

1  "Some  aspects  of  sdentific  research,"  Science,  Vol.  XLII,  No.  1087,  p.  598. 
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in  the  course  of  a  year  who  is  obliged  to  teach  12  to  18  hours  per  week,  with  an  addi- 
tional 12  or  more  hours  in  the  preparation  for  his  work?  \oung,  enthusiastic  pro- 
fessors have  tried  it  over  and  over  again,  but  with  the  same  result — a  stupenaous 
failure — as  far  as  research  goes. 

The  professor  who  has  spent  his  ener^es  in  the  classroom  during  the  day  is  in  no  way 
fitted  to  continue  his  research  problem  in  the  evening,  as  manv  ofthem  do.  A  neglect 
to  observe  the  proper  requirements  for  rest  and  relaxation  will  immediately  tell  upon 
the  quality  as  wen  as  the  quantity  of  work  produced.  Consequently  the  college  or 
small  universitv  can  never  hope  to  produce  but  an  insignificant  amount  of  research 
work,  and  this  met  is  recognized  by  rresident  Woodward,  of  the  Carnegie  Institution 
at  Washington,  and  by  other  administrators  of  research  funds.  It  is  very  rare  that  a. 
college  professor  gets  a  grant  from  such  a  fund,  and  for  the  very  reason  mentioned 
above.        *    *    « 

Also  quoting  a  paragraph  from  Prof.  Woodward's  report  of  the  Carnegie  Institution 
at  Washington  for  last  year:  As  regards  the  conditions  favorable  to  research  he  saysr 

"that  fruitful  research  entails,  in  general,  prolonged  and  arduous,  if  not  exhaustive, 
labor  for  which  all  of  the  investigator's  time  is  none  too  much.  Little  productive 
"Work  in  this  line  may  be  exnected  from  those  who  are  absorbingly  preoccupied  with 
other  affairs.  Herein,  as  well  as  in  other  vocations,  it  is  difficult  to  serve  two  or  more 
exacting  masters. 

The  question  whether  our  inquiry  implies  a  transgression  on  the  part  of  State- 
supported  universities  into  a  domain  which  should  be  reserved  for  privately  endowed 
institutions  appears  to  have  been  fully  answered  by  the  faculties  and  administrative^ 
officers  of  State  universities  themselves.  There  is  no  evidence  that  State  universities' 
consider  their  duties  in  regard  to  research  any  different  from  those  of  privately  endowed 
institutions. 

Are  there,  then,  imperative  reasons  why  a  State  university  should  apply  itself  to  one- 
kind  of  research  as  distinguished  from  another,  and  in  particular  should  a  State  univer- 
sity limit  itself  to  those  researches  which  find  an  important  practical  application  in  the- 
interests  of  the  State  and  the  Nation?  In  regard  to  this  question,  I  have  sought  the 
views  of  many  of  my  collegues  who  are  actively  engaged  or  interested  in  research  in  the 
University  of  California.  There  appears  to  be  a  unanimity  of  opinion  that,  while  a. 
State  university  should  be  at  the  service  of  the  people  in  the  solution  of  practical 
problems  and  in  that  respect  should  cooperate  with  the  Government  in  every  possible- 
way,  this  direct  service  to  the  State  and  the  nation  should  not  obscure  the  prosecu- 
tion of  pure  research  that  may  not  immediately  be  translated  into  practice  or  estimated 
in  dollars  and  cents.  This,  indeed ,  must  be  the  function  of  research  in  all  universities, 
whether  State-supported  or  privately  endowed.  Without  it,  research  will  be,  to  a. 
laige  extent,  superficial  and  will  not  produce  the  idealism  that  stands  for  advance  of 
civilization.  Nor  can  it  be  foreseen,  as  in  the  csuse  of  the  researches  of  Faraday  and  of 
innumerable  others,  what  will  be  the  ultimate  good  to  the  world  of  research  that  at  the- 
present  time  may  seem  to  have  no  practical  significance.  But  in  the  service  which  a 
State-supported  institution  should  render  the  community,  it  finds  an  additional  duty 
to  that  demanded  from  privately  endowed  institutions,  and  therefore  the  support  of 
research  in  State  institutions  is  even  more  imperative  than  in  privately  endowed  in- 
stitutions. Every  university,  of  course,  may  well  emphasize  those  researches  for- 
which  the  opportunity  lies  at  its  own  door,  but  even  that  must  not  be  carried  to  the 
extreme. 

To  quote  from  statements  by  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  California: 

Herbert  C.  Moffitt,  professor  of  medicine  and  dean  of  the  medical  school: 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  duty  of  the  State  university  in  encouraging  re- 
search in  every  department. 

The  State  has  peculiar  obligations  in  respect  to  medical  research^  as  medicine  of 
to-day  deals  largely  with  prevention  and  social  work  in  the  commumty . 

The  application  of  medical  research  to  practical  problems  is  to-day  evident  in  man^r 
directions.  Wise  sanitation  in  regard  to  malaria  ana  yellow  fever  enabled  the  Panama. 
Canal  to  be  built;  typhoid  and  cholera  have  been  practically  prevented  in  the  Euro- 
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pean  armies  by  inoculation,  a  product  of  pure  laboratory  research  and  animal  experi- 
mentation. Comparatively  recent  researches  in  respect  to  typhus  fever  have  brought 
results  in  the  control  of  typhus  in  Servia.  I  might  mention  further  the  control  of 
diphtheria  by  serum,  the  treatment  of  epidemic  meningitis  by  serum,  and  the  treat- 
ment of  syphilis  by  salvarsan. 

It  would  be  unwise  for  a  State  to  attempt  to  guide  research,  but  geographical  or 
climatic  conditions  might  in  some  instances  determine  its  direction.  Thus  our  own 
State  might  encourage  research  along  agricultural  lines,  in  tropical  medicine  or  in 
tuberculosis. 

Wider  fields  of  research  have  recently  been  opened  in  medicine — those  of  preventive 
medicine  and  social  work.  It  would  be  extremely  desirable  to  have  the  medical  de- 
partment of  the  State  university  in  close  touch  with  the  State  departments  of  hygiene, 
pure-food  control,  and  sanitary  en^eering.  Work  in  social  service  would  include 
cooperation  with  the  industrial  accident  commissions,  with  State  asylums  for  the  in- 
sane, and  with  the  institutions  and  courts  in  control  of  the  problems  of  juvenile  delin- 
quents and  backward  children .  Such  clinical  and  social  research ,  as  well  as  laboratory 
research,  would  be  of  tremendous  usefulness  to  the  community. 

W.  E.  Bitter,  professor  of  zoology  and  scientific  director  of  the  Scripps  Institute  for 
Biological  Research: 

Liberal  State  support  of  research  in  science,  as  in  other  departments  of  knowledge,  is 
absolutely  essential  to  tiie  highest  and  best  development,  intellectual,  moral,  and  every 
other  way,  of  the  community.  I  believe  it  is  impossible  for  a  community  to  turn  this 
aspect  of  its  life  over  to  private  enterprise  and  reach  in  this  way  the  best  results.  No 
matter  how  abundant  private  gifts  to  this  end  may  be,  the  research  carried  on  under 
these  auspices  will  never  meet  the  full  needs  of  the  situation;  this  for  three  reasons. 
First,  research  in  science,  at  least,  is  contingent  upon  a  measure  of  coordination  and 
correlation  in  numerous  directions  that  are  so  intimate  and  far-reaching  as  to  make  it 
impossible  of  accompUshment  by  any  other  means  than  the  highest  governmental 
authority  itself,  namely,  the  State.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  only  through  research 
supported  and  controlled  by  the  community  that  research  itself  can  attain  the  prestige 
in  a  community  which  it  deserves.  And  finally,  the  full  fruitage  of  research  can  be 
assured  to  the  community  as  a  whole^  only  when  the  community  itself  is  responsible 
for  its  accomplishment  and  for  the  uhlization  of  its  results. 

T.  Brailsford  Robertson,  professor  of  biochemistry: 

State-supported  universities  have,  in  my  opinion,  an  even  more  imperative  duty  to 
perform  toward  research  than  privately  endowed  institutions.  The  results  of  scien- 
tific research  are  the  lifeblooa  of  civilization  in  any  and  every  community.  It  is 
the  first  duty  of  the  community  to  secure  not  only  its  circulation  but  its  continued 
re-creation.  The  advancement  of  scientific  knowledge  is  in  one  broad  stream.  Its 
division  into  scientific  **trinkles"  each  supervised  by  a  ** specialist"  is  entirely  arti- 
ficial, and  injurious  for  the  double  reason  that  it  tends  to  make  scientific  men  into 
narrow  specialists  and  that  it  tends  to  divide  the  sympathies  of  scientific  men  and  to 
lead  them  to  lose  sight  of  their  common  interest  and  purpose.    ♦    *    ♦ 

Science  depends  not  upon  localities  but  upon  men.  Thus  the  greatest  authority 
upon  the  physical  chemistry  ol  dyeing  resides  in  Athens — that  is  not  a  center  of  the 
textile  industry.  I  do  not  see  that  any  special  good  would  be  accomplished  by 
transporting  the  person  of  Prof.  Zacharias  from  Athens  to  Manchester,  nor  by  denying 
him  facilities  at  Athens  because  the  interests  of  Greece  are  in  tobacco  cultivation  and 
maritime  transport. 

To-day  when  results  are  promptly  and  freely  circulated  the  g;eographical  distribu- 
tion of  investigators  is  of  importance  only  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  stimulating 
example  and  opportunities  they  afford  the  young  people  in  their  vicinity.  The  pre- 
cise field  of  research  is  immaterial  and  must  be  left  to  individual  choice. 

Cooperation  with  State  authorities  is  very  desirable,  as  it  is  only  in  this  way  that 
the  authorities  can  arrive  at  any  intelligent  conclusions.  Also  in  this  way  the  public 
may  be  educated  in  the  value  of  research  and  the  investigators  may  be  stimulated 
by  the  opportunity  to  visualize  the  practical  needs  of  the  community  in  which  they 
work. 

Gilbert  N.  Lewis,  professor  of  physical  chemistry: 

A  State  university  will  be  inevitably  interested  in  problems  of  scientific  and  human- 
itarian character  which  are  of  specisd  importance  to  the  community  in  which  it  is 
situated;  but  if  it  gives  its  chief  attention  to  such  problems  it  becomes  inevitably 
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provincial.  In  order  to  achieve  the  proper  ideals  and  ambitions  ot  a  university 
an  institution  must  play  a  leading  rdle  in  a  larger  community,  the  world-wide  com- 
munity of  universities  and  scholars. 

Herbert  N.  Evans,  professor  of  anatomy: 

Any  doubt  about  the  duty  of  a  State-supported  university  in  regard  to  research 
could  only  involve  doubt  either  about  the  concept  "University "  or  a  proposal  to  hold 
apart  two  kinds  of  universities,  one  for  instruction  and  one  for  investigation.  Scholars 
are  unanimous  in  the  belief  that  this  kind  of  separation  would  be  deplorable.  The 
ability  to  point  out  to  mature  minds  what  has  been  accomplished  in  any  science  must 
be  intimately  connected  with  the  ability  to  state  what  has  not  been  accomplished. 
The  ability  to  confirm  what  has  been  accomplished  is  not  far  separated  from  the  ability 
to  win  new  facts.  Should  the  State  not  undertake  to  advance  knowledge,  it  is  even 
questionable  whether  it  could  present  adequately  the  present  state  of  knowledge  *  *  ♦ 
There  wpuld  not  seem  to  be  any  doubt  about  the  value  to  the  state  of  researcn  accom- 
plished in  any  department  of  its  medical  school,  inasmuch  as  the  avowed  end  of  a  school 
of  medicine  is  scientifically  founded  therapy. 

Particular  States  have  i)articular  problems  or  rather  opportunities  which  a  proper 
division  of  labor  among  scientific  workers  should  lead  them  to  emphasize. 

We  should  go  much  further  than  recQgjnition  of  cooperation  between  university 
officers  and  State  commissions.  University  officers  in  State  universities  can  not 
escape  being  State  officers.  There  should  be  a  greater  recognition  of  the  State's 
Intimate  use  of  such  expert  service  and  it  is  economically  wronc  to  duplicate  such 
service;  for  example,  the  State  director  of  agriculture  and  the  head  of  the  department 
of  agriculture  in  the  State  imiversity.  It  is  obviously  absurd  for  the  State  to  maintain 
a  university  school  of  medicine  without  conferring  upon  the  graduates  of  that  school 
the  licentiate  to  practice. 

Finally  I  would  say  that  support  given  research  by  a  State  should  be  given  without 
reservation  or  an  eye  to  practical  results.  Such  provisions  would  forbid  the  freest 
exercise  of  the  only  quality  responsible  for  progress,  i.  e.,  imagination. 

Oarl  C.  Plehn,  professor  of  finance: 

The  advantages  to  the  State  of  the  cooperation  of  faculty  members  engaged  in  re- 
search are  that  the  Government  secures  the  services  of  men  tested  bv  the  university 
tests  of  accomplishment,  tmining  and  knowledge.  These  tests  are  better  than  any 
"civil  service  tests.  The  Government  also  secures  the  services  of  men  in  touch 
with  the  latest  results  of  research,  men  with  an  unselfish  interest  in  the  results,  and 
eenerally  of  men  with  some  creative  imagination.  The  services  thus  obtained  could 
be  had  m  no  other  way,  except  at  prohibitive  cost. 

It  appears  to  me,  however,  that  the  university  is  tlie  greater  gainer.  The  professor 
so  employed  gains  greatly  in  knowledge.  ♦  *  *  Supported  by  the  powers  of  Gov- 
ernment he  can  obtain  information  and  knowledge  not  otherwise  available.  *  *  * 
In  the  economic,  social,  and  political  fields  there  are  no  laboratories,  experiments 
can  not  be  performed,  and  many  of  the  facts  that  we  need  to  observe  and  to  study 
are  concealed  from  the  eye  of  the  private  observer.  In  this  these  sciences  differ 
from  natural  sciences.  Take  a  single  example,  industrial  accidents.  The  number 
of  these,  their  character,  the  resulting  disabilities  to  the  sufferers,  the  cost  to  society 
in  life,  in  labor  power,  in  products,  and  in  money  were  unknown  and  unknowable 
imtil  Prof.  Whitney  had  tne  power  of  Government  placed  in  his  hands  to  force 
the  revelation.  Examples  mignt  be  multiplied,  in  connection  with  defectives  and 
delinquents,  with  the  study  of  monopoly,  oi  competition,  of  labor,  of  wages,  of  taxes, 
of  corporate  p"eed  and  profits,  and  so  on. 

Besides  gaining  in  knowledge,  the  professor  also  gains  in  accuracy  and  caution 
and  acquires  a  feeling  of  responsibility  for  his  views  and  theories  which  it  is  some- 
times hard  to  acquire  in  otner  ways. 

Thomas  H.  Heed,  associate  professor  of  government: 

In  the  matter  of  political  science,  I  think  that  there  is  a  special  field  for  work  by 
State  universities  in  gathering  data  with  regard  to  the  operation  of  State  and  local 

government  and  making  that  data  available  for  general  use  by  publication.  I  mean 
y  this  something  very  much  more  serious  than  what  is  attempted  by  our  bureau  of 
municipal  reference,  for  example,  in  the  extension  division.  1  mean  genuine  scien- 
tific research  into  the  problems  of  government  and  the  foundation  upon  this  research 
of  such  generalizations  as  will  help  to  make  our  Government  more  practically  efficient, 
representative,  and  economic. 
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Let  me  suggest,  as  a  concrete  example  of  a  very  practical  service,  the  paper  on  the 
commission  form  of  government  prepared  some  years  ago  hy  Ford  McGregor,  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  wliich  remains  the  best  and  most  authoritative  statement 
of  the  theory  and  practi(,*e  of  commission  government  for  cities  which  we  have. 

C.  L.  Corj"-,  professor  of  electrical  engineering: 

Experimental  encfinoering  State  laboratories  should  limit  their  activities  to  definite 
engineering  research  as  contrasted  with  investigations  in  any  way  related  to  commer- 
cial development.  Naturally  the  character  of  research  will  be  indicated  by  the 
particular  engineering  problems  in  each  State. 

There  should  be  scientific  and  engineering  cooperation  between  the  members 
of  the  teaching  staff  of  the  State  universities  and  men  enga^d  in  similar  work  in 
the  great  industrial  and  manufacturing  corporations. 

The  most  serious  diflSculties  will  be  overcome  or  rather  avoided  if  the  experimental 
laboratories  are  used  exclusively  for  experimental  investigations  or  research  defi- 
nitely removed  from  commercial  development. 

The  great  corporations  like  the  American  Bell  Telephone  Co.,  the  General  Electric 
Co.,  and  the  United  States  Steel  Co.,  all  maintain  extensive  research  la>>oratorie8, 
and  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  creative  work  done  in  these  laboratories  is  of  the 
highest  order.  Research  investigations  of  a  similar  character,  although  of  less  com- 
mercial importance,  will  be  the  proper  field  for  such  experimental  laboratories  in 
our  State  universities. 

W.  A.  Sawyer,  director  of  the  State  Hygienic  Laboratory,  clinical  professor  of  pre- 
ventive medicine: 

I  feel  that  the  duty  of  the  State  university  to  carry  on  research  is  equal  to  its  duty 
in  giving  routine  instruction  in  knowledge  already  established.  Personally,  I  feel 
that  the  duty  is  most  obvious  in  connection  with  research  work  alon^  problems  having 
a  special  local  interest.  1  fear  that  we  are  influenced  in  the  choice  of  subjects  for 
research  work  by  certain  fashions  and  that  there  is  consequently  an  unnecessary 
lack  of  variety  and  a  curtailment  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  by  the  citizens  of  the 
State.  To  enlarge  upon  my  point,  as  examples  of  the  selection  of  subjects  of  special 
interest  to  California  and  therefore  of  unusual  importance  as  lines  of  research,  I 
might  mention  the  work  of  Prof.  Merriam  in  connection  with  the  fossils  in  the  asphjalt 
beds  at  La  Brea  and  the  work  of  the  history  department  along  lines  of  Pacific  Coast 
history. 

The  above  discussion  applies  especially  to  research  along  lines  of  hygiene  and 
public  health.  The  State  university  should  carry  on  investigations  along  lines 
where  there  is  an  obvious  need  of  a  solution.  For  instance,  in  C^ifomia  research  in 
tuberculosis  would  be  important,  as  would  also  research  in  sanitarv  engineering  prob- 
lems which  have  never  been  worked  out  in  this  climate.  Public  health  and  hygiene 
are  still  hampered  by  many  traditions  which  will  later  be  found  to  be  false,  and  I 
feel  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  university  more  than  any  other  body  to  carry  on 
research  to  eliminate  the  false  from  the  true. 

Cooperation  by  the  State  university  with  State  boards  and  commissions  in  research  is 
highly  desirable  as  it  increases  the  efficiency  of  both.  I  am  in  a  position  which  makes 
me  peculiarly  alive  to  its  advantage.  In  public  health  worK  contact  with  the  needs 
of  the  State  as  known  to  the  State  board  of  nealth  gives  the  university  research  worker 
a  better  knowledge  of  the  probable  future  application  of  his  results.  This  tends 
more  or  less  unconsciously  to  steer  him  into  cnannels  which  will  bring  immediate 
fruit  for  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  State.  Aforeover  State  commissions  are  apt 
to  be  so  involved  with  administrative  work  and  routine  investigation  that  they  are 
unable  to  pursue,  over  suitable  periods  of  time,  research  work  on  their  very  important 
problems,  and  the  university  worker  is  often  glad  to  have  the  work  and  material 
handed  over  to  him. 

J.  C.  Merriam,  professor  of  palseontology: 

With  reference  to  my  own  subject — ^that  is,  paleontology  and  historical  geology — 
the  experience  which  I  have  had  for  a  number  of  years  past  indicates  to  me  the 
desirability  of  having  a  certain  amoimt  of  research  in  these  subjects  carried  on  by 
State  universities  which  are  geographically  so  located  as  to  be  able  to  take  advantage 
of  fields  which  are  not  thoroughly  studied.    *    *    * 

I  believe  that  a  State  university  shoidd  emphasize  particularly  the  study  of  materi- 
als which  are  at  hand  or  materials  for  which  the  university  is  in  a  particularly  favor- 
able position  to  make  exact  studies. 
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I  believe  that  all  scientific  work,  whether  in  State  institutions  or  in  other  institu- 
tions, should  be  carried  on  in  every  instance  with  cooperation,  so  far  as  possible,  with 
all  other  investigators  on  State  and  Federal  commissions.  I  feel  it  undesirable  to 
have  the  freedom  of  work  in  a  State  university  hampered  by  entangling  alliancee 
with  State,  Federal,  or  other  institutions,  whose  interest  might  be  considered  to 
dominate  those  of  the  university. 

Frederick  P.  Gay,  professor  of  pathology: 

I  believe  that  State  universities  should  be  supported  with  the  definite  understanding 
that  the  support  afforded  will  be  utilized  in  expanding  knowledge  as  well  as  in  teach- 
ing acquired  facts.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  support  of  research  by  the  State  should 
be  definitely  stated  in  appropriations,  and  should  be  given  whole-heartedly,  that 
is  to  say,  wi^out,  of  necessity,  the  suggestion  that  research  done  should  be  of  practical 
value,  since  we  all  recognize  that  the  practical  value  of  research  can  never  be  deter- 
mined at  any  definite  period  in  its  development.  I  believe,  however,  that  so  far  as 
is  feasible  those  undertaking  research  should  naturally  have  in  mind  the  possibilities 
of  applying  their  own  methods  of  investigation  to  problems  that  may  arise  in  the 
State  itself.  One's  problems  are  natiu^lly  suggested  by  his  siuroundings  and  in 
our  own  field  of  activity  we  re^rd  it  in  general  as  desirable  to  investigate  those  dis- 
eases in  the  community  in  which  we  live,  particularly  if  such  diseases  are  not  likely 
to  occur  elsewhere.    *    *    * 

Oiur  department  has  been  systematically  investigating  the  methods  of  prevention 
and  cure  of  typhoid  fever  for  tne  past  three  or  more  years.  We  were  led  to  undertake 
this  application  of  pre\dous  more  theoretical  studies  for  reasons  that  arose  in  our  own 
surroundings.  *  *  *  We  believe  that  our  work  has  been  of  service  to  the  State,  as 
ia  evidenceid  from  the  recent  report  of  the  State  board  of  health,  where  it  is  shown  that 
in  the  last  two  years  deaths  from  typhoid  fever  have  distinctly  diminished.  This  dim- 
inution is  due  not  only  to  the  fact  that  we  have  remarkably  increased  the  number  of 
people  in  the  State  who  have  been  vaccinated  against  typhoid  fever,  but  more  particu- 
larly owing  to  the  fact  that  the  public  has  been  stirred  up,  interested,  and  informed 
concerning  the  various  methods  of  preventing  this  disease. 

Since  aiding  in  preventing  the  disease,  we  have  in  logical  sequence  begim  the 
study  of  methods  of  curing  the  disease,  which  is  also  giving  evidence  of  results. 

We  regard,  then,  this  research  on  which  we  have  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  and  some 
State  money,  as  being  justified  in  returns  directly  to  the  State,  and  more  particularly 
in  returns  which  the  State  contributes  to  the  sum  total  of  useful  knowledge.  Through- 
out this  investigation  we  have  worked  in  harmony  with  the  State  l?oard  of  health,  and 
through  them  have  been  able  to  carry  out  and  apply  the  methods  we  have  devised, 
which  gives  evidence  of  useful  cooperation  between  imiversity  ofiicials  and  a  State 
commission. 

C.  B.  Lipman,  professor  of  soil  chemistry  and  bacteriology: 

It  appears  to  me  that,  ednce  there  is  hardly  any  other  State-supported  institution 
which  carries  on  research  work  besides  the  State  university,  it  should  be  given 
fully  as  much  in  the  way  of  facilities  necessary  to  the  intelligent  search  for  trut^  as 
for  the  purpose  of  advanced  education  of  its  youth.     *    *    * 

With  reference  to  phases  of  this  subject  which  affect  my  own  department,  I  have 
of  course  even  firmer  opinions.  From  my  study  and  thought  on  tne  subject,  I  feel 
fully  justified  in  believing  that  scientific  activity  in  agriculture  when  its  potentiali- 
ties are  fully  realized,  can  be  accorded  the  dignity,  the  value,  and  the  beauty  which 
characterizes  the  very  highest  and  finest  types  of  research  activity.  While  there  is 
no  shadow  of  doubt  in  my  mind  that  these  are  the  potentialities  in  oiu:  subject  and 
that  we  shall  need  them  to-day,  I  know  that  we  are  far  from  having  attained  that 
position.    ♦    *    * 

I  do  not  believe  that  anything  which  is  carried  out  in  research  institutions  may 
be  regarded  as  being  without  application  in  the  end  to  some  form  of  human  activity 
or  human  welfare,  though  it  is  obvious  that  some  forms  of  research  may  for  many 
years  be  without  fruit  so  far  as  the  practical  world  is  concerned. 

M.  E.  Jaffa,  professor  of  nutrition: 

As  you  are  probably  aware,  the  State  board  of  health  has  established  and  is  operating 
its  State  food  and  drug  laboratory  on  the  university  grounds  in  the  division  of  nutn- 
tion.  Such  laboratory  has  been  in  operation  since  January  1, 1908,  and  for  eight  years 
I  was  director  of  the  same,  but,  owing  to  the  increased  denmnds  of  university  work,  I 
have  resigned  the  directorship  and  now  act  as  consulting  nutrition  expert  for  the 
State  board.    The  practical  applications  in  the  laboratory  of  the  results  of  research 
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in  nutrition  and  food  chemistry  have  been  of  the  greatest  help  and  value  in  the  conduct 
of  the  laboratory  and  in  the  prosecution  of  court  cases. 

When  the  question  of  the  location  of  the  State  laboratory  was  discussed  by  those 
vitally  interested,  it  was  strongly  lurged  by  the  university  representatives  and  cor- 
dially agreed  to  by  members  of  the  State  board  that  the  laboratory  should  be  operated 
imder  the  auspices  of  the  university  on  the  campus.  The  main  object  of  such  action 
was  to  remove  the  laboratory  from  the  realms  of  politics  and  give  a  much  better  tone 
thereby  to  the  work^  both  analytical  and  researcn. 

The  studv  of  the  dietaries  of  tne  State  hospitals,  asylums,  etc.,  now  being  conducted, 
is  another  illustration  of  the  practical  application  of  research  in  nutrition  to  the  bet- 
tering of  conditions  in  the  said  institutions.  These  investigations  have  clearly  demon- 
strated the  necessity  for  the  benefits  that  will  arise  from  such  work  both  financially 
and  physiologically. 

T.  T.  Waterman,  assistant  professor  of  anthropology: 

I  have  been  given  to  understand  *  *  *  that  univerfiity  men  are  contributing 
rather  more  than  their  proportionate  share  to  the  research  of  the  nation.  I  am  most 
interested  myself  in  the  practical  question  of  how  such  research  can  be  combined  -with 
instruction.  It  is,  I  think,  a  fact  that  teaching  institutions  do  a  great  deal  mote  re- 
search, as  measured  by  publications,  than  do  the  purely  research  institutions.  I 
believe  thoroughly  that  the  teaching  of  classes  is  a  distinct  source  of  inspiration;  and 
the  men  who  have  no  teaching  to  do  are  at  a  serious  disadvantage. 

I  have  been  surprised  more  than  once  at  the  liberal  attitude  of  this  imiversity 
toward  anthropology,  both  as  regards  instruction  and  research.  Our  courses  lead 
nowhere,  inasmuch  as  they  are  not  prescribed  in  any  curriculum  ^except  that  of 
domestic  art):  and  anthropology  is  a  subject  that  does  not  offer  joDS  to  teach^ns. 
This  is  one  of  less  than  half  a  dozen  luuvenities  that  takes  the  subject  seriously 
enough  to  assign  it  to  a  separate  department. 

C.  A.  Kofoid,  professor  of  zoology: 

In  m}r  opinion  the  natural  sciences  afford  a  field  of  inestimable  value  for  training 
of  men  in  sound  principles  of  research.  They  are  predominantly  pure  sciences  in 
which  the  human  spirit  is  freest  to  pursue  the  truth,  no  matter  where  it  leads,  without 
regard  for  social  or  political  questions  or  conceptions,  and  without  deflection  by 
economic  or  financial  considerations.  In  other  words,  this  field  of  the  pure  sciences 
lends  itself  to  the  fullest  freedom  of  research. 

I  think  one  point  might  be  made  under  this  head  with  regard  to  the  desirability  of 
maintaining  research  in  the  universities  rather  than  in  research  institutions  apart 
from  a  teaching  staff  manned  solely  by  men  who  have  no  duties  of  instruction  and  no 
contact  with  the  student  body,  whatever  their  status  may  be.  There  has  been  a 
decided  tendency  since  the  foundation  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  for  research  funds 
to  drift  more  and  more  under  the  control  of  detacned  biu^aus.  I  believe  this,  if 
continued  too  far,  to  have  in  it  a  menace  of  greatest  concern  to  our  State  institutions. 
In  the  first  place  it  will  relieve  those  in  authority  from  the  duty  of  providing  for 
research  on  tne  part  of  teaching  faculties  of  State  imiversities,  since  provision  is  else- 
where made  for  this  function.  The  effectof  this,  if  long  continued,  will  be  to  build  up 
a  bureaucracy  in  research  departments  devoid  of  vitalizing  connection  witib  the 
student  body  and  the  compulsion  of  humanizing  and  translating  of  results  to  others. 
It  will  also  tend  to  make  the  teaching  body  mere  translators  of  work  of  others,  instead 
of  active  producers,  and  thus  imdermine  the  true  imiversity  spirit. 

It  is,  in  my  opinion,  extremely  desirable  that  the  necessary  administrative  ma- 
chinery for  cooperation  of  members  of  university  faculty  with  boards  of  the  State 
should  be  established  and  fostered.  A  striking  instance  of  the  efficiency  of  such  a 
system  with  its  desirable  feature  of  continuity  and  permanence  of  policy  is  to  be  found 
in  tiie  affiliation  of  the  Illinois  State  Laboratory  of  Natural  History  with  the  University 
of  Illinois.  In  this  institution  the  professor  of  zoology  is  by  virtue  of  his  office  the 
director  of  the  State  laboratory. 

H.  E.  Bolton,  professor  of  American  history: 

A  knowledge  of  history  lies  at  the  root  of  all  sound  civic  reform.  It  is  within  the 
special  province  of  a  State,  therefore,  to  encourage  the  investigation  and  correct 
teaching  of  history.    *    *    * 

Tlieoretically,  State  universities  should  be  the  nurseries  for  scientific  data  and  expert 
service  in  all  important  lines  of  public  interest — civic,  economic,  social,  and  political. 
They  should  provide  the  laboratories  and  libraries  from  which  experts  in  all  lines 
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may  draw  their  scientific,  theoretical,  and  historical  data,  on  which  sound  practice 
and'  progress  in  practical  affairs  must  rest. 

Examples  of  what  State  universities  have  alreadv  accomplished  are  numerous.  For 
a  classical  example  one  may  point  to  the  relation  of  German  efficiency  to  the  State-sup- 
ported universities.  In  tms  country,  perhaps  the  best  example  is  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  whose  faculty  has  become  a  great  corps  of  scientific  experts,  giving  advice 
to  legifllators,  public  officials,  farmers,  manufacturers,  and  craftsmen  in  all  lines. 
The  imiversity  is  the  State's  great  laboratory,  furnishing  scientific  data  and  expert 
advice.  It  has  set  itself  the  task  of  solving  the  problems  of  the  people  of  the  State, 
notably  the  problems  of  an  agricultural  people.  The  value  to  the  State  can  be 
illustrated  by  a  single  example.  Stephen  Moulton  Babcock,  as  a  professor  in  the 
imiversity,  applied  his  scientific  knowledge  to  the  invention  of  a  millc  tester,  making 
it  possible  for  farmers  themselves  to  determine  whether  a  given  cow  was  profitable  or 
not,  on  the  basis  of  the  percentage  of  butter  fat  in  her  milk.  Babcock  refused  to  patent 
his  invention,  saying  that  his  time  and  his  brains  belonged  to  the  people  who  em- 
ployed him.  That  one  product  of  science,  by  one  professor,  has  been  worth  millions 
of  dollars  to  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  and  I  fancy  that  I  am  within  the  mark  when  I  say 
that  it  has  been  worth  to  the  people  all  the  money  they  have  paid  to  all  the  professors 
since  the  university  was  established  half  a  century  ago.  Other  scholars  applied  their 
Bcjentific  knowledge  to  the  testing  and  selection  of  grain  seeds,  and  thereby  alone 
have  doubled  the  productivity  of  ordinary  grains,  and  so  examples  mi^t  be  multi- 
plied. To  turn  to  a  field  in  which  results  are  less  tangible  than  in  a|;nculture,  it  ib 
within  the  truth  to  state  that  Prof.  Frederick  J.  Turner,  through  his  investigation 
and  interpretation  of  American  history,  has  made  one  of  the  great  advances  of  all 
time  in  the  understanding  of  democratic  institutions.    *    *    * 

The  University  of  California  has  recognized  its  responsibility  for  the  study  of  its 
own  peculiar  problems  by  undertaking  to  provide  for  the  writiig  of  the  State's  own 
history.  It  spent  $150,(KX)  for  the  purchase  of  the  great  Bancroft  collection.  It 
established,  through  the  aid  of  the  Native  Sons,  two  annual  traveling  fellowships,  for 
the  investigation  and  collection  of  foreign  sources  of  California  history;  it  is  cooperating 
in  the  work  of  the  California  Historical  Survey  Commission,  as  indicated  below;  and 
it  has  established  two  series  of  historical  publications. 

In  the  selection  of  fields  for  emphasis,  local  interests  should  not  be  interpreted  too 
narrowly,  for  problems  and  interests  are  generally  regional  rather  than  intrastate. 
In  hifitory  this  has  been  illustrated  by  the  whole  mstory  of  sectionalism,  which  has 
played  so  important  a  part  in  the  development  of  our  country.  Ab  an  example,  the 
States  of  the  *  Old  Northwest "  have  had  a  common  history .  Recognizing  this,  Wisconsin 
has  made  itself  the  great  center  for  the  study  of  the  history  of  that  entire  region.  The 
University  of  California,  similarly,  has  recognized  its  regional  as  well  as  its  local 
responsibility  and  opportunity  in  historical  work.  Possessing  the  Bancroft  library, 
which  covers  the  whole  of  western  North  America;  being  located  in  a  region  having  a 
Spanish  inheritance,  and  where  Spanish  interests  are  strong,  and  at  a  vantage  point 
with  respect  to  the  history  and  development  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  it  is  undertaking 
to  provide  a  center  for  the  investigation  not  only  of  California  history  in  a  limited 
sense  but  of  the  whole  American  West,  with  its  Spamsh  and  English  backgrounds^ 
and  with  its  Pacific  Ocean  influences. 

An  example  of  the  cooperation  of  the  State  University  with  State  commissions  is  found 
in  the  California  Historical  Survey  Commission,  establ^ed  by  the  last  State  legislature. 
The  purpose  of  the  commission  is  to  provide  a  kind  of  service  which  is  indispensable 
to  the  university  in  the  development  of  its  work  in  the  history  of  the  State,  but  for 
which  it  lacked  funds.  On  the  other  hand,  the  university  is  cooperating  in  the  direction 
and  work  of  the  comnussion.  The  idea  of  the  commission  originated  in  the  history 
department  of  the  university;  the  bill  was  drawn  there;  one  of  the  members  of 
the  commission  and  two  members  of  the  advisory  committee  are  members  of  the 
history  department,  while  the  executive  secretary  and  archivist  is  a  candidate  for 
the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  in  tiie  university,  where  he  is  writing  his  thesis  in  California 
history. 

The  preceding  quotations  from  statements  by  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  representing  pure  and  applied  sciences,  economics,  political 
Bcience,  and  history,  leave  no  doubt  of  the  duty  of  State-supported  universities  in 
regard  to  research,  both  pure  and  applied — ^in  particular,  such  applied  research  ae 
may  be  caUed  for  by  the  needs  of  the  people.  Our  inquiry  makes  no  reference  to 
leeearch  in  other  fields,  ka,  for  instance,  in  languages  and  literatures  of  other  peoples. 
The  duties  of  State  universities  in  this  respect  must  be  the  same  as  of  privately 
endowed  institutions,  and  that  there  is  vast  opportunity  for  such  research,  can 
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not  be  doubted.  One  of  the  important  results  of  the  intelligent  study  of  the  lan- 
guages and  of  the  classical  literatures  of  other  peoples  must  be  a  greater  appreciation 
of  their  culture  and  better  understanding  of  their  points  of  view  on  political,  social, 
and  economic  questions,  and,  therefore,  enhancement  of  amicable  international 
relations. 

With  reference  to  research  in  ancient  classics,  I  may  quote  as  follows  from  a  state- 
ment by  Prof.  W.  A.  Merrill,  professor  of  the  Latin  language  and  literature: 

There  is  much  to  be  done  in  the  classics.  The  new  discoveries  in  the  field  of 
knowledge  have  made  necessary  research  anew  in  classical  fields.    *    *    * 

The  State  and  Nation  have  a  duty  to  support  endeavor  to  advance  knowledge  in 
literature  and  art.  WTiatever  can  be  done  to  raise  the  level  of  culture  of  the  Nation 
is  worth  while. 

And  the  following  from  Prof.  Rudolph  Schevill,  professor  of  Spanish: 

As  re^ds  Romance  languages  and  literatures  much  depends  on  the  locality  of  the 
institution,  its  traditions,  its  endowment,  etc.,  Here,  for  example,  we  are  favored 
by  circumstances  in  the  study  of  (1)  Spanish,  (2)  French,  (3)  Italian,  by  the  interest 
taken  in  these  languages,  in  the  history  of  their  countnes  by  settlers  from  those 
nations.  California  is  intimately  related  with  the  traditions,  history,  and  culture 
of  the  Spanish-speaking  world.  Our  citizens  should  be,  and  are,  interested  in  having 
the  culture  of  the  Spanish  nations  investigated.    *    *    * 

The  less  jjrovincial  our  citizens  are,  the  more  they  know  of  Spain,  France,  and 
Italy  (speaking  from  the  standpoint  of  romance  langua^s),  the  more  service  can  they 
render  the  State.  Practically,  we  can  cultivate  relations  with  foreigners  who  have 
come  to  dwell  here,  and  their  interest  in  the  university  means  an  interest  in  the 
State. 

Our  second  question,  whether  a  State  university  should  restrict  itself  to  purely 
practical  research,  seems  to  be  answered  abundantly  in  the  n^ative.  The  univer- 
sal recognition  by  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  in  this  country  that  the  prose- 
cution of  research  can  not  be  neglected  nor  delegated  solely  to  the  great  research 
institutions  that  have  sprung  up  in  this  country  through  private  generosity,  such  as 
the  Smithsonian,  Carnegie,  Rockefeller,  and  other  research  institutions,  imposes 
upon  State  universities  whose  faculties  have  not  as  yet  looked  forward  to  the  de- 
velopment of  graduate  study  and  research  an  immediate  and  imperative  duty,  and 
to  such  State  universities  as  have  not  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  cooperation  of  their 
legislative  bodies  in  a  desire  to  promote  research  it  should  hold  out  the  highest  en- 
couragement for  the  future.  Much  might  be  said  on  the  methods  to  be  adopted  by 
State  governments  and  institutions  in  developing  research,  but  our  discussion,  al- 
ready too  long,  must  be  restricted  to  the  question  propounded  and  not  to  the  ways 
and  means  by  which  the  answer  can  be  carried  into  effect.  The  further  question  of 
the  duty  of  State-supported  universities  in  regard  to  the  publication  of  research  was 
fully  treated  by  Prof.  J.  C.  Merriam  in  a  paper  delivered  before  the  annual  meeting 
of  l^e  Association  of  American  Universities  at  Princeton  in  November,  1914.^  In 
this  paper  Prof.  Merriam  clearly  demonstrated  the  duty  of  State  universities  in  this 
respect,  as  follows: 

Problems  concerning  publication  in  State  universities  resemble  those  in  institu- 
tions not  supported  by  State  appropriation,  in  so  far  as  their  relation  to  fundamental 
organization  of  graduate  and  research  work  is  concerned.  Differences  develop 
through  origin  of  activities  bringing  about  a  peculiarly  close  relatidn  between  State 
institutions  and  the  communities  by  which  they  are  supported.  In  many  cases 
these  activities  vary  widely  from  those  generally  recognized  as  pertaiDing  to  univer- 
sities. The  present  moment  finds  us  with  one  class  of  institutions,  the  State  univer- 
sities, in  which  the  work  may  be  directed  to  a  lai^je  extent  toward  assistance  in  every- 
day business  of  the  State,  while  other  universities,  feeline  less  intimately  the  fluc- 
tuation of  community  needs,  may  give  themselves  more  largely  to  examination  of 
the  critical  or  fundamental  principles  of  knowledge.    The  dinerences  now  apparent 

1  John  C.  Merriam,  "State  agendos  of  university  publication,"  School  and  Society,  voL  1,  No.  36,  pp« 
871-879,  June  19, 1915. 
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may  not  be  fundamentally  necessary.  The  tendency  is  possibly  toward  similarity 
rather  than  toward  divergence  of  university  types. 

Failure  to  secure  adequate  expression  of  results  means  that  the  investigator  does 
not  obtain  full  value  for  his  attainment.  The  stimulus  for  work  is  diminShed,  and 
the  staff  of  the  institution  fails  to  reach  the  desired  stage  of  eflBciency  in  leading 
graduate  study. 

The  influence  of  home-controlled  publications  of  a  State  university  upon  studenta 
of  the  graduate  school  is  larger  than  is  commonly  recognized. 

Our  conclusion  ifi  that  the  duty  of  State-supported  universities  is  the  same  as  that 
of  privately  endowed  universities  in  regard  to  the  prosecution  of  pure  research,  no 
matter  in  what  branch  of  learning  it  may  be,  and  in  regard  to  the  publication  of  such 
researches,  but  the  State  university  has  the  added  duty  of  serving  the  State  by  under- 
taking researches  which  are  called  for  by  the  needs  of  the  community.  The  fact 
that  in  Wisconsin  intensive  cooperation  of  the  university  with  the  State  in  matters  of 
research  has  led  to  a  temporary  misunderstanding  and  has  produced  deplorable  com- 
plications for  the  university  need  be  regarded  only  ss  a  passing  incident  from  which 
the  Stiite  universities  will  emerge  with  a  greater  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  people 
of  the  services  they  are  rendering  and  the  services  which  they  are  destined  to  render, 
not  only  to  the  State,  but  to  our  own  American  ci\'ilization  and  to  civilization  at 
arge. 


THE  MUTUAL  RECOGNITION  OF  ACADEMIC  DEGREES,  INCLUDING 
REOPROaTY  IN  THE  PROFESSIONS  OF  LAW,  MEDICINE,  DENTISTRY, 
AND  EDUCATION. 

By  AUGUSTUS  S.  DOWNING, 
Assistant  Commissioner  for  Higher  Education,  The  University  of  the  State  of  New  York, 

At  the  outset  I  must  say  that  the  point  of  view  in  this,  as  in  my  paper  entitled  "  State 
control  of  medical  licensure,'*  is  the  result  of  the  experience  of  administration  in  the 
State  of  New  York. 

The  president  of  one  of  our  foremost  universities  has  said: 

We  have  to  get  away  from  the  notion  that  the  same  name  means  the  same  thing  in 
different  countries.  The  graduate  of  the  very  best  American  high  school  would  have 
fully  four  years  of  work  before  him  in  a  German  gymnasium  if  he  were  to  go  to  Germany 
to  complete  his  education;  although  the  German  gymna-num  is  generally  ranked  as  a 
secondary  school. 

Let  me  amplify  this  caution.  The  girl  graduate  of  the  best  American  high  school 
could  not  complete  the  9-year  cour.se  of  a  Prussian  gymnasium  in  12  years'  time 
for  she  could  not  be  admitted  at  all;  they  are  for  boys  only.  The  English  public 
school  is  not  a  public  school  in  the  American  sense.  The  work  in  the  college  (college) 
of  France  does  not  correspond  to  that  in  an  American  college  any  more  than  does  that 
in  the  lyceum  (liceo)  of  Italy  or  the  institute  {instituto  ensenanza  secondario)  of  the 
Spanish  colonies,  which  are  classed  as  secondary  schools. 

In  my  endeavor  to  treat  this  subject  from  a  standpoint  helpful  to  the  secondary  and 
higher  institutions  of  the  American  continent,  I  must  at  once  focus  attention  on  the 
distinctions  that  exist  in  the  United  States,  and  especially  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
between  legal  requirements  and  educational  opportunities.  New  York  State,  by  law, 
has  not  only  protected  the  students  and  schools  of  the  State  by  requiring  that  in  the 
recognition  of  the  students  and  schools  without  the  State  the  students  and  schools  of 
the  State  shall  not  be  discriminated  against,  but  it  has  also  protected  the  public  by 
standardizing  the  higher  institutions  and  legalizing  the  degrees  conferred  by  them. 
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Let  me  quote  from  the  education  law  two  provisions  little  known  and  hence  not 
appreciated  even  by  the  executive  officers  of  the  higher  institutions  of  the  United 
States: 

"(1)  No  individual,  association,  or  corporation  not  holding  university  or  college 
degree-conferring  powers  by  special  charter  from  the  legislature  of  this  State  or  from 
the  regents,  shall  confer  any  degrees,  or  transact  business  under  or  in  any  way  assume 
the  name  university  or  college,  till  written  permission  to  use  such  name  shall  have 
been  granted  by  the  regents  under  their  seal. 

**(2j  No  diploma  or  degree  shall  be  conferred  in  this  State  except  by  a  regularly 
orgamzed  institution  of  learning  meeting  all  requirements  of  law  and  of  the  univer- 
sity, nor  shall  any  person  with  intent  to  deceive  falsely  represent  himself  to  have 
received  any  such  degree  or  credential,  nor  shall  any  person  append  to  his  name  any 
letters  in  the  same  form  registered  bv  the  regents  sls  entitled  to  the  protection  accorded 
to  university  degrees  unless  he  shall  have  received  from  a  duly  authorized  institution 
the  degree/' 

From  these  quotations  it  becomes  at  once  apparent  that  New  York  State  must,  with 
some  conservatism,  approach  the  question  of  the  mutual  recognition  of  academic 
degrees,  and  must  clearly  understand  the  distinction  between  standards  for  admission 
to  institutions  and  standards  for  admission  to  legal  practice. 

Recognition  v.  nostrification. — ^The  acceptance  by  a  university  of  the  diploma  of 
another  imiversity  as  of  equal  value  with  its  own  is  a  simple  question  when  such  accep- 
tance does  not  involve  the  legal  right  to  practise  a  profession. 

Ad  eundem  gradum. — ^The  admission  of  students  by  higher  institutions  can  be 
granted  readily  when  no  legal  obligations  are  involved.  But  when  the  degree  carries 
with  it  legal  rights,  and  the  institution  issuing  the  degree  has  legal  obligations  resting 
upon  it,  the  problem  becomes  more  complex,  and  nostrification  baaed  on  a  "favored- 
nation''  clause  proves  an  unsatisfactory  solution  of  the  several  problems  involved. 
New  York  State  tried  nostrification  for  medical  d^jees  several  years  and  abandoned 
it  from  the  same  reasons  that  proved  imsatisfactory  to  Austria.  From  its  enactment  of 
the  university  law  in  1787,  New  York  has  clearly  differentiated  these  problems.  That 
law  placed  the  incorporation  of  higher  institutions  upon  the  regents  of  the  University 
of  the  State  of  New  York.  From  that  date  to  the  present  they  have  chartered  colleges 
of  liberal  arts  and  sciences  with  power  to  confer  the  baccalaiu*eate  degree.  The  same 
law  contemplated  the  conferring  of  graduate  degrees  by  the  university.  New  York's 
solution  of  the  problems  of  recognition  is  registration,  and  this  paper  will  endeavor  to 
outline  plans  for  the  recognition  of  secondary  and  higher  institutions  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  by  the  mutual  recognition  of  the  academic  degrees  registered  by  the  edu- 
cational authorities  of  the  several  States.^  In  this  discussion  the  Western  Hemisphere 
includes  the  greater  political  divisions  of  this  Pan  American  Union  and  the  other  politi- 
cal divisions  not  at  present  members  of  the  union. 

The  extent,  limitSy  and  possibility  of  mutual  recognition. — To  be  of  service  the  recog- 
nition must  be  mutual.  It  is  also  self-evident  that  there  must  be  an  entity  if  anything 
is  to  be  recognized.  But  before  discussing  the  status  of  education  in  the  several 
States  of  America  it  is  well  to  know  the  purpose  of  such  recognition.  Can  a  practical 
distinction  be  made  between  the  migration  of  students  from  one  State  to  another  for 
the  purpose  of  education  only,  as  distinct  from  the  purpose  of  residence?  Some  years 
since  New  York  State  was  seriously  concerned  with  this  question  and  at  present  a 
neighboring  Commonwealth  is  similarly  involved.  But  the  experience  of  France  has 
been  helpful.  Under  French  law  the  diploma  of  the  French  university  gave  the  right 
of  practice;  for  example,  medicine.  But  France,  observing  the  academic  freedom 
for  admission  to  the  imiversities  of  Germany,  in  1897  modified  her  decrees  thereby  per- 
mitting foreign  students  to  study  in  the  French  universities.  Two  classes  of  diplomas 
have  since  been  issued — the  State  and  the  imiversity.  It  is  my  opinion  that  such  dis- 
tinction can  be  intelligently  drawn  and  students  can  be  permitted  to  migrate  from 
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State  to  State  for  educational  purposes  with  a  view  to  their  return  to  their  own  State 
for  practice.    This  mutual  recognition  shall  be  institutional  and  not  State. 

The  limits  of  this  mutual  recognition  must  be  fixed  by  minimum  institutional 
requirements  and  permanent  authoritative  administration. 

The  second  of  these  factors  is  the  more  easily  determined  but  the  more  difficult  of 
attainment.  Practically  all  the  States  here  represented  possess  an  educational 
agency  for  the  evaluation  of  academic  degrees,  and  the  greater  number  of  them  have 
several.  The  difficulty  lies  in  the  determination  of  which  of  them  shall  permanently 
and  authoritatively  administer  such  evaluation  and  how  the  necessary  cost  of  admin- 
istration is  to  be  provided.  Let  the  State  university  attempt  to  fix  standards  and  a 
stronger  private  university  of  the  State  makes  serious  objection  or  thwarts  the  attempt. 
Let  an  association  make  the  attempt  and  it  lacks  authority.  Let  the  stronger  educa- 
tional institutions  ask  for  legislative  sanction  and  the  weaker  institutions  combine 
to  prevent  it.  The  department  of  public  instruction  may  have  jurisdiction  over  the 
teachers'  licenses  and  have  no  responsibility  for  the  lawyer's  degree,  the  doctor's 
license,  or  the  entrance  requirements  to  the  study  of  dentistry.  A  State  bureau 
may  have  voluminous  information  and  lack  administrative  experience  and  authority 
to  act.  These  difficulties  are  not  imaginary.  They  have  been  surmounted  in  New 
York  State. 

That  these  difficulties  may  be  overcome  in  other  States  here  represented  there 
must  be  created  some  central  agency  that  will  equitably  and  authoritatively  act  for 
institutions  of  the  first  rank  in  the  several  States  of  this  Union.  By  common  vote 
of  the  Congress  an  oi^nization  composed  of  representatives  of  those  States  that  have 
already  an  authoritative  agency  might  be  created  to  present  a  schedule  of  degrees 
to  be  accorded  credit  and  a  basis  for  proper  evaluation  of  such  degrees;  such  schedule 
and  such  evaluation  to  be  accepted  by  all  institutions  in  America  until  a  future 
congress  be  convened,  when  such  modifications  could  be  made  as  might  appear  neces- 
sary. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  minimum  institutional  requirements  on  which  acceptable 
evaluation  must  depend.  For  clearness  of  vision  it  is  essential  that  here  the  ideals 
of  the  institution  be  set  forth.  In  the  words  of  President  Sharpless,  the  purpose  of 
American  education  is  to  create  ''a  strong,  self-respecting,  well-informed,  independent 
common  man."  New  York  believes  that  this  can  be  best  accomplished  through 
vertical  rather  than  horizontal  classification.  That  is,  the  opportunity  must  be 
given  every  child  in  America  to  acquire  the  highest  education  it  is  capable  of  attain- 
ing, so  that  it  may  have  the  best  education  possible  at  the  time  when  its  formal  edu- 
cation must  end.  The  important  units,  then,  for  measuring  an  institution  in  evalu- 
ating its  degrees  are  its  permanency,  the  quality  of  instruction,  student  body,  and 
its  curriculum. 

Higher  inatitutions. — Institutions  conferring  academic  degrees  in  America  are 
higher  institutions  as  distinguished  from  secondary  and  elementary'.  They  are 
divided  and  subdivided  into  groups  and  classes:  First,  the  colleges  of  liberal  arts  and 
sciences,  classed  as  colleges  for  men,  colleges  for  women,  and  colleges  for  both  men  and 
women;  second,  professional  schools,  classed  as  schools  of  theology,  of  education,  of 
law,  of  medicine,  of  dentistry,  et  al;  third,  technical  institutions,  classed  as  colleges 
of  engineering,  of  fine  arts,  of  agriculture,  et  al;  and  finally  universities — institutions 
empowered  to  confer  degrees  in  special  departments,  as  theology,  law,  medicine,  arts, 
and  sciences. 

The  first  requirement  of  an  institution,  that  of  permanency,  can  be  readily  deter- 
mined from  its  property  and  equipment,  its  receipts  and  disbursements,  its  location, 
and  its  competitors. 

The  second  requirement,  the  quality  of  instruction,  is  necessarily  determined 
by  the  scholarship,  training,  and  experience  of  the  teaching  body. 
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The  third  requirement  is  a  student  body  with  capacity  to  receive  the  instruction 
offered. 

Finally,  the  curriculum,  that  determines  the  extent,  the  duration,  and  the  content 
of  instruction. 

Standards. — Inasmuch  aa  the  higher  institution  receives  its  students  from  the 
secondary,  the  standards  maintained  by  the  secondary  institution  necessarily  affect 
the  work  of  the  higher.  The  American  system  of  education  as  at  present  in  process  of 
development,  having  for  its  object  the  education  of  the  common  man,  calls  for  a 
secondary  school  curriculum  based  on  eight  years  of  elementary  preparation  and 
four  full  years  of  secondary  instruction.  The  four-year  secondary  preparation  re- 
stricted by  required  and  selective  subjects  is  the  baais  for  admission  to  the  four-year 
course  of  the  college  or  university.  Sixteen  years  from  the  beginning  of  the  com- 
pulsory period  at  the  age  of  six  is  the  present  normal  curriculum  leading  to  the  bacca- 
laureate degree. 

What  recognition  is  possible  between  the  institutions  of  the  several  States  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  possessing  in  greater  or  lesser  numbers  such  higher  institutions 
maintaining  in  full  or  in  part  these  standards?  Manifestly  the  educational  authori- 
ties of  a  State  may  properly  admit  to  its  higher  institutions  the  students  that  possess 
an  education  equivalent  to  that  required  of  their  own  students,  provided  that  the 
credentials  issued  by  the  higher  institutions  shall  be  based  in  every  case  on  at  least 
one  year  of  resident  study,  shall  clearly  indicate  the  course  successfully  completed, 
and  shall  distinguish  plainly  the  'university  degree"  from  the  "State  degree.'* 

Registered  degrees. — The  higher  institutions  and  the  standards  having  been  deter- 
mined, attention  must  be  directed  to  the  variety  of  creden,tial8  now  issued  by  the 
higher  institutions  of  the  first  rank  on  the  Western  Continent.  It  is  impossible  to 
enumerate  them  in  full  because  of  their  multiplicity  and  the  absence  of  definite 
information  from  several  States.  It  may  suffice  in  this  place  to  give  the  classes  and 
numbers  that  have  the  protection  accorded  to  degrees  by  the  regents  of  the  university 
of  the  StatG  of  New  York  under  the  education  law.  There  are  two  in  arts,  three  in 
philosophy,  three  in  science,  four  in  literature,  three  in  theology,  four  in  law,  two 
in  pedagogy,  two  in  medicine,  three  in  librarianship,  two  in  music,  and  four  in  phar- 
macy. Some  of  these — for  example,  the  M.  A.  and  the  LL.  D. — are  also  honorary 
degrees.    These  degrees  registered  by  the  regents  are  given  in  schedule  B. 

The  moment  degrees  are  recognized  as  evidence  of  scholarship,  at  that  moment 
they  become  an  object  of  desire.  Many  lose  sight  of  the  scholarship  which  should 
always  be  represented  in  the  degree  in  their  eager  desire  for  the  honor  that  tlie  degree 
implies.  The  inability  to  distinguish  between  the  degree  and  the  scholarship  back 
of  it  led  to  barter  in  degrees  that  has  given  some  institutions  on  the  Western  Continent 
an  undesirable  notoriety,  but,  like  counterfeiting,  such  bartering  ceases  as  intelligence 
progresses.  It  has  now  come  to  pass  in  institutions  of  the  first  rank  that  degrees 
granted  for  scholarship  are  clearly  distinguished  from  their  honorary  degrees,  and 
no  higher  institution  is  worthy  of  place  in  the  first  rank  that  will  not  subscribe  to  the 
agreements  required  for  such  recognition,  and  maintain  the  standards  set  for  the 
degrees  recognized.  New  York  as  a  State  has  lists  of  institutions  clearly  entitled 
to  recognition  as  of  the  first  rank  since  the  executive  officer  of  each  has  not  only  form- 
ally agreed  to  meet  the  requirements  for  such  recognition,  but  is  also  maintaining 
these  standards.  The  methods  found  satisfactory  by  New  York  State  in  its  relations 
to  the  52  other  political  divisions  of  the  United  States  may  well  serve  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  list  of  colleges  recognized  by  a  central  authority  for  all  of  the  States  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

Accredited  higher  institutions. — Scarcely  had  the  problem  been  solved  of  determin- 
ing colleges  worthy  of  recognition  when  another  problem  was  presented  for  solution. 
How  could  students  in  unrecognized  institutions  migrate  to  the  recognized  without 
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loss  of  time?  The  solution  of  this  problem  lay  in  accrediting  such  colleges.  Rules 
are  so  framed  that  no  recognized  college  shall  confer  a  registered  degree  for  the  com- 
pletion of  less  than  a  year's  resident  study  in  the  institution  conferring  the  degree. 
Not  only  does  this  protect  the  student  ambitious  to  pursue  his  study  in  an  institution 
of  the  first  rank,  but  it  affords  the  accredited  institution  an  opportunity  to  strengthen 
its  work  and  advance  its  requirements  to  meet  those  of  the  recognized  institution. 
The  same  criterions  are  applied  for  determining  both  recognized  and  accredited  in- 
stitutions; and  all  institutions  found  unable  to  meet  the  requirements  for  recogni- 
tion or  accrediting  are  not  listed,  though  the  work  completed  therein  may  be  helpful 
to  the  students  in  attendance. 

Reciprocity  in  the  professions. — Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  problems  of 
the  "State's"  degree,  using  this  term  with  the  significance  given  it  in  my  reference 
to  the  experience  of  France. 

Can  reciprocity  in  the  professions  of  law,  medicine,  dentistry  and  education  be 
instituted  between  the  various  educational  States  of  the  W^tem  Hemisphere? 

No,  if  reciprocity  is  based  on  a  ** favored  nation"  theory.  For  example.  New  York 
State  can  not  admit  to  the  practice  of  medicine  or  dentistry  the  licentiate  of  New 
Jersey  simply  because  New  Jersey  admits  to  medical  or  dental  practice  the  licentiate 
of  New  York.  The  New  York  statute  specifically  forbids  this  by  establishing  the 
condition  under  which  applicants  examined  and  licensed  by  other  State  examining 
boards  may  without  further  examination  receive  an  endorsement  of  their  licenses, 
viz.,  by  the  registration  of  such  examining  boards  by  the  regents  as  "maintaining 
standards  not  lower  than  those  provided  by  the  New  York  statute." 

Again  No,  if  reciprocity  means  the  free  exchange  of  licenses  regardless  of  the  require- 
ments actually  met  in  their  attainment.  Pleading  in  the  law  courts  of  Chile  will  not 
necessarily  prepare  a  man  to  practise  law  in  the  criminal  courts  of  New  York;  the 
teacher  holding  an  elementary  license  from  the  province  of  Quebec  is  not  qualified 
thereby  to  teach  French  in  a  high  school  of  New  York  State,  even  though  the  French 
language  may  be  her  mother  tongue. 

Can  there  then  be  no  recognition  whatever  of  the  State's  degrees? 

Many  have  asimied  that  there  can  not  be,  but  they  are  those  that  have  been  study- 
ing the  problem  from  the  standpoint  of  reciprocity  based  on  the  "favored  nation" 
theory  which  assimies  equality  as  the  basis  of  agreement.  New  York  has  developed 
its  agreements  based  on  its  statutes  in  accord  with  the  phrase  "maintaining  standards 
not  lower  than."  We  can  recognize  training  in  law  that  is  not  lower  than  that  re- 
quired by  New  York  State,  while  the  other  State  may  maintain  higher  requirements 
than  those  exacted  by  us.  We  can  recognize  the  dental  degree  of  a  dental  school- 
without  the  State  if  it  maintains  standards  plainly  not  lower  than  those  maintained 
by  New  York.  New  York  State  does  not  compel  the  Harvard  medical  school  to 
admit  New  York  medical  students  if  they  do  not  possess  the  baccalaureate  degree. 
And  the  college  graduate  of  any  college  in  the  United  States,  registered  by  the  regents 
as  an  approved  college,  can  secure  the  college  graduate  certificate  that  is  a  license 
to  teach  in  the  schools  of  New  York  State.  In  this  way  the  certificates  of  a  registered 
higher  institution  can  be  accepted  by  New  York  State  higher  institutions  for -admis- 
sion ad  eundem  gradum  from  any  and  every  higher  institution  registered  as  main- 
taining standards  not  lower  than  those  required  by  the  New  York  statute.  New 
York  State  maintains  a  list  of  the  registered  professional  schools  and  annually  pub- 
lishes a  synopsis  of  the  requirements  for  admission  to  professional  practice  throughout 
the  United  States.  The  need  for  such  an  authoritative  register  of  all  higher  institu- 
tions of  various  ranks  both  in  the  United  States  and  of  the  other  countries  of  the  world 
is  constantly  felt  and  it  would  seem  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  making  such  a  list. 
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ABSTRACT. 

I  have  endeavored  to  set  forth  from  New  York  State's  experience: 

(1)  Cautions:  The  same  name  does  not  mean  the  same  thing  in  different  countries; 
for  example,  secondary  education. 

A  sharp  distinction  must  be  made  between  legal  requirements  and  educational 
opportunities. 

New  York  limits  the  conferring  of  degrees  to  higher  institutions  specifically  char- 
tered with  that  power. 

Forbids  the  use  of  a  registered  degree  by  any  person  not  entitled  to  the  same. 

(2)  Recognition  vs-.  nostrification  a  simple  question  when  the  legal  right  of  practice 
thereunder  is  not  at  stake. 

Ad  eundem  gradum — an  easy  matter  when  no  legal  obligations  are  involved. 

New  York  tried  nostrification  which  failed  from  the  same  reason  that  proved  un- 
satisfactory to  Austria. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  of  recognition  is  registration. 

This  paper  plans  for  the  recognition  of  secondary  and  higher  institutions  on  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

(3)  The  extent,  limits,  and  possibility  of  mutual  recognition. 
To  be  helpful  must  be  mutual. 

The  purpose  of  such  recognition. 

The  migration  of  students  for  purposes  of  education  as  distinct  from  purposes  of 
residence  or  practice. 

The  limit  of  recognition  depends  on  two  factors: 

(a)  A  permanent  authoritative  administering  body. 

(6)  The  minimum  requirements  met  by  the  institution. 

Minimum  institutional  requirements  for  acceptible  evaluation. 

Institutional  ideals. 

Purjwse  of  American  education — to  create  a  strong,  self-respecting,  well-informed, 
independent,  common  man. 

Opportunities  must  be  provided  for  all  to  acquire  the  highest  education  possible 
at  the  time  that  education  is  complete. 

Important  units  for  measuring  an  institution. 

Permanency,  teaching  force,  student  body,  curriculum. 

(4)  Higher  institutions — distinct  from  the  secondary  and  elementary. 
First  group:  Colleges  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences. 

Second  group:  Professional  schools. 
Third  group:  Technical  institutions. 
Fourth  group:  Universities. 
The  institution's  permanency. 
Determined  by  its  physical  equipment. 
Its  faculty. 
Its  students. 
Its  curriculum. 

(5)  Standards. 
Secondary  for  admission. 

Four  full  years  of  secondary  instruction. 
Based  on  eight  years  of  elementary  preparation. 
Higher  instruction  in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences. 
Four  full  years  of  college  instruction. 
Evidence  of  completion,  the  baccalaureate  degree. 

The  educational  authorities  of  a  state  may  properly  admit  to  its  higher  institutions 
the  students  that  possess  an  education  equivalent  to  that  of  their  own  students. 

(6)  Registered  degrees:  University  credentials  now  issued  by  the  higher  insti- 
tutions. 
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(7)  Accredited  higher  institutions  provide*  for  the  migration  of  students  from  un- 
registered to  registered  institutions. 

(8)  Reciprocity  in  the  professions;  education,  law,  medicine,  dentistry. 
Reciprocity  in  these  professions  can  not  be  based  on  a  "favored  nation  "  theory. 
Recognition  can  be  accorded  degrees  earned  in  institutions  maintaining  not  lower 

standards  than  the  others  for  that  particular  degree. 

Certificates  can  be  accepted  for  admission  ad  eundem  gradum  by  institutions  main- 
taining standards  not  lower  than  those  required  for  promotion. 

An  authoritative  register  of  the  higher  institutions  of  various  ranks  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  a  necessity. 

A  tenative  statement  of  the  requirements  for  admission  to  professional  practice  in 
education,  law,  medicine,  dentistry. 

The  symbols  of  degrees  that  have  protection  accorded  to  the  university  d^irees  by 
the  regents. 


a,  Arts: 

B.A.orA.  B. 

f,  Law: 
LL.  B. 

j.  Veterinary  medicine: 
B.  V.  S. 

M.  A.  or  A.  M. 

LL.  M. 

D.  V.  S. 

b,  Philosophy: 
Ph.  B. 

LL.  D. 
D.  C.  L. 

k,  Librarianship: 
B.  L.  S. 

Ph.  M. 
Ph.D. 

g,  Pedagogy: 
Ped.  B. 

M.  L.  S. 
D.  L.  S. 

c,  Science: 

Ped.  D. 

1,  Music: 

B.  S.  or  B.  Sc. 

h,  Medicine: 

Mus.  B.  or.  Mas.  Bach 

M.  S.  or  M.  Sc. 

B.  if.  or  B.  Med. 

Mus.  D.  or  Mus.  Doc. 

D.  Sc. 

d.  Literature: 

B.  L. 

M.  D. 
i,  Dentistry: 
B.  D.  S. 

m.  Pharmacy: 
Ph.  G. 
Ph.  C. 

M.  L. 

M.  D.  S. 

Phar.  D. 

D.  Lit.  or  Lit.  D. 

D.  D.  S. 

B.  S.  in  Phar. 

L.  H.  D. 

e,  Theology: 
B.  D. 

D.  D. 
S.  T.  D. 

THE  LIBRARIAN:  THE  LIBRARY  AND  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

By  LUTIE  E.  STEARNS, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

"Thought  is  the  first  faculty  of  man;  to  express  it  his  first  desire;  to  spread  it  his 
dearest  privilege." — Reynal. 

Of  all  occupations  or  professions  for  women  there  is  none  richer  in  opportunity 
and  fulfillment  than  that  of  the  librarian.  The  mission  of  the  modem  librarian  is  to 
bring  to  all  the  people  the  books  that  belong  to  them.  Those  engaged  in  this  mission 
have  made  it  a  science  and  a  profession  worthy  to  be  ranked  with  that  of  teaching, 
law,  and  medicine.  The  old  mission  of  the  librarian  was  to  preserve  and  conserve 
literature.  The  modem  mission  is  to  distribute  as  widely  as  possible  the  choicest 
thought  of  the  greatest  minds  so  that  good  ideas  may  become  the  burden  of  the  com- 
mon thought.  The  librarian's  work  begins  with  the  very  youngest  child  and  takes 
him  straight  through  to  the  end  of  his  life,  guiding  and  directing  his  reading  in  the 
earlier  period  and  establishing  a  foundation  upon  which  he  may  build  for  himself  in 
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hifl  later  years.  The  modem  librarian's  particular  care  is  for  that  large  class  of  people 
who  leave  school  before  entering  upon  even  the  grammar  grades  or  the  high  school,  and 
who  ofttimes  become  a  menace  to  the  community  through  lack  of  right  ideas  and 
occupation.  James  Bussell  Lowell,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  D.  C.  L.,  rightly  said,  as  Aristotle 
had  said  before  him,  that  the  best  part  of  every  man's  education  is  that  which  he 
gives  himself,  and  it  is  for  this  that  the  library  offers  the  opportunity  and  the  means. 
The  modem  library  is  a  continuation  school.  Commencement  day  is  no  longer  the 
educational  **day  of  judgment"  for  the  individual. 

Expresident  Eliot,  of  Harvard  University,  sounded  the  very  keynote  of  modem 
library  thought  and  spirit  when  he  said,  "It  is  always  through  the  children  that  the 
best  work  is  to  be  done  for  the  uplifting  of  any  community.*'  In  this  age  of  trash  and 
printed  wickedness,  when  a  professor  in  one  of  our  western  universities  feeb  tempted 
to  say  that  the  youth  of  this  country  would  grow  up  to  stauncher  citizenship  and 
better  effort  were  they  not  taught  to  read;  and  when  Frederic  Harrison  sees  on  every 
side  "the  poisonous  inhalations  of  literary  garbage  and  bad  men's  worst  thoughts," 
which  drive  him  to  exclaim  that  he  could  almost  reckon  the  printing  press  amongst 
the  "scourges  of  mankind";  and  when  we  know  that  the  average  school  life  of  the 
child  in  the  East  does  not  exceed  seven,  in  the  West  six.  and  in  the  South  five  full 
years,  then  it  is  we  realize  how  important  is  the  mission  of  the  modem  librarian.  For 
many  years  children  were  barred  from  libraries  altogether,  under  the  cruel  misap- 
prehension that  they  might  destroy  the  library's  treasures.  In  1878  a  warm  discussion 
took  place  at  an  Intemational  meeting  of  librarians,  at  which  it  was  suggested  that 
children  be  admitted  to  library  privileges  at  14  years  of  age,  notwithstanding  the 
clearly-proven  fact  that  a  child  could  read  at  6  or  7  years.  Then  it  was  that  Sir  Red- 
mond Barry  arose  to  champion  the  rights  of  the  child,  and  he  suggested  that  if  7 
years  were  to  be  cut  off  from  the  reading  life  of  an  individual  that  it  would  be  better 
to  cut  off  that  period  from  the  other  end  of  a  person's  life  rather  than  at  the  beginning 
of  it.  For  many  years,  however,  this  old  fetish  remained,  and  it  has  not  been  until 
within  the  past  20  years  that  age  limitations  have  been  removed  from  modem  libra- 
ries. Indeed,  so  important  has  the  work  for  the  children  become,  that  we  find 
children's  rooms  in  libraries  from  Maine  to  California  and  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to 
Lake  Superior,  while  there  is  a  library  school  in  connection  with  tlie  Camegie  Library 
at  Pittsbiugh  that  is  giving  training  to  college  graduates  and  others  qualified  for  this 
particular  work  with  children.  The  Cleveland  (Ohio)  public  library  offers  a  similar 
coiu-se,  as  do  training  classes  in  some  of  the  other  public  libraries  of  the  country.  The 
regular  library  schools  also  place  much  emphasis  on  this  important  work. 

The  question  of  the  selection  of  children's  literature  by  the  librarian  has  become  a 
most  serious  problem.  The  days  of  the  popularity  of  Oliver  Optic,  Harry  Castlemon, 
and  Martha  Finley,  all  victims  of  their  own  popularity,  are  long  since  over,  their 
works  being  relegated  to  nearby  fiumaces,  while  every  effort  is  made  to  select  only 
that  which  will  rightly  inform,  inspire,  or  refresh.  The  modem  librarian  adopts 
many  devices  through  which  to  interest  the  young.  A  story  hour  is  held,  at  which 
charming  stories  are  told  to  children  to  cultivate  a  desire  for  more  of  the  same  char- 
acter. A  taste  for  dime  novels  is  transformed  by  judicious  selection  of  books  and 
wholesome  literature  into  a  love  of  a  better  class  of  literature  without  the  "bloody" 
or  improbable  elements,  the  librarian,  in  this  connection,  ever  keeping  in  mind  the 
wisdom  in  the  philosophy  of  "the  expulsive  power  of  a  new  affection."  The  girl 
who  asks  for  a  "sweet,  sad,  sob  story"  is  led  by  the  sympathetic  librarian  to  choose 
something  less  hysterical  and  morbid  and  to  revel  in  the  joys  of  wholesome  character- 
forming  literature.  Books  by  the  thousands  are  sent  to  schools,  beginning  with  the 
primary  grades  and  extending  through  high  schools,  colleges,  and  universities,  to 
supplement  the  work  of  the  various  grades  and  years  and  also  to  acquaint  students 
while  in  school  with  the  opportunities  afforded  to  continue  their  education  after 
leaving  the  schools.    The  modem  librarian  visits  the  various  classes  and  gives  instnic- 
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tive  talks  on  the  use  of  the  library.  The  pupils  are  ofttimes  taken  to  the  librarj'  for 
practice  in  looking  up  reference  material.  The  library  plays  an  important  part  in 
the  preparation  of  debates,  oratorical  contests,  and  the  like.  School  libraries  are 
sometimes  transferred  to  public  libraries  to  save  duplication  of  material  and  to  assist 
students  in  forming  the  *' library  habit." 

The  work  with  the  foreign  children  is  considered  of  the  greatest  importance  by 
modem  librarians,  who  give  such  children  simple  histories  of  America  and  lives  of 
great  men  and  women  of  patriotic  achievement,  thus  building  up  a  love  of  country 
and  a  desire  to  emulate  the  makers  of  America  in  ideas  and  ideals.  The  older  foreign- 
ers are  not  neglected  in  this  important  educational  work .  Classes  are  held  in  assembly 
rooms  of  many  libraries,  at  which  lessons  are^  given  in  English  for  beginners,  books 
being  loaned  also  for  private  study.  Lectures  are  also  given,  ofttimes  through  inter- 
preters, which  aid  in  the  succeeding  examination  for  citizenship.  Men's  clubs  are 
oiganized  for  frank  discussion  of  the  civic  problems  of  the  day,  while  lecture  rooms 
are  coming  to  be  opened  for  the  meetings  of  all  classes  of  people,  to  enable  them  to 
*'talk  about  the  things  they  wish  to  talk  about, "  of  whatever  nature  they  may  choose. 
Nor  are  the  women  neglected  by  the  modem  librarian,  who  aids  in  the  organization  of 
study  clubs  that  meet  at  the  library,  and  receive  much  assistance  from  the  librarian 
in  the  preparation  of  study  outlines  and  the  assembling  of  reference  material  for  study. 
The  problems  which  confront  the  governing  boards  of  Nation,  State,  and  city  are  not 
neglected .  The  Library  of  Congress  at  \\'ashington  places  instantly  at  the  command  of 
our  President  material  on  all  the  vexing  problems  of  government.  The  legislative 
reference  department  in  connection  with  the  Library  of  Congress  supplies  Senators 
and  Representatives  with  lawmaking  material.  The  legislative  reference  depart- 
ments of  our  State  governments,  presided  over  by  skilled  librarians,  are  of  vast  assist- 
ance in  the  making  of  State  laws,  while  municipal  reference  libraries,  found  at  the 
present  time  in  practically  all  of  the  leading  cities  of  the  country,  furnish  to  local 
majTors,  members  of  the  common  council,  and  city  engineers  a  wealth  of  material  on 
civic  problems.  In  addition  to  all  this,  the  modem  librarian  endeavors  to  keep  in 
mind  the  wants  of  the  lawyer,  the  doctor,  the  school  teacher,  the  merchant,  the  clerk, 
and  the  laboring  man,  sending  notices  to  those  in  various  professions  and  occupations 
when  new  material  is  received  at  the  library  in  which  they  may  be  interested.  The 
librarian  has  special  interest  in  the  working  men  and  the  working  women  whose  em- 
ployments forbid  the  long  walk  to  reach  the  library  which  must  sometimes  be  taken 
after  the  working  hours.  To  offset  this  disadvantage,  the  librarian  establishes  branch 
libraries  all  through  the  town  in  residence,  factory,  or  business  districts — wherever 
the  people  may  be  reached.  Books  changed  at  frequent  intervals  are  placed  in  rest 
rooms  of  manufactories,  or  rooms  specially  provided  for  library  quarters,  with  a  trained 
assistant,  who  endeavors  to  supply  workers  with  books  which  will  make  them  more 
efficient  along  their  particular  lines,  and  also  with  happy,  wholesome  literature  that 
will  refresh  them  when  their  day^s  work  is  done.  Books  for  the  children  are  placed 
in  candy  shops,  ice-cream  parlors,  and  in  public  parks  and  playgroimds,  while  books 
for  men  will  be  found  in  billiard  halls  and  other  recreation  centers. 

The  modem  librarian,  however,  is  not  content  with  simply  supplying  the  people 
within  the  immediate  borders  of  the  city.  Under  the  coimty  plan,  now  in  operation 
in  some  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  notably  Califomia,  the  county  is  regarded  as  the 
\mit  of  activity,  the  library  being  supported  by  a  county  appropriation,  the  books 
being  sent  out  into  rural  districts  as  well  as  issued  within  the  confines  of  the  city. 
Traveling  libraries,  containing  25, 50,  or  100  volumes,  are  located  at  rural  post  offices, 
general  stores  at  the  crossroads,  country  schoolhouse  or  rural  homes,  these  books 
being  exchanged  at  frequent  intervals  for  fresh  supplies.  In  the  State  of  Delaware 
book  wagons  are  now  being  sent  about  for  house-to-house  delivery  of  the  books,  this 
plan  having  originated  in  Hagerstown  (Maryland),  where  Miss  Mary  L.  Titcomb, 
librarian  of  the  Washington  County  Free  Library,  has  automobile  delivery  of  books 
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to  the  farm  houses,  the  specially  constructed  automobile  carrying  300  or  400  books  at 
a  time,  which  are  eagerly  inspected  by  the  rural  residents  of  the  county. 

Parcel  post  is  being  used  all  over  the  country  for  the  delivery  of  single  volumes  or 
bundles  of  books  within  the  weight  limitations,  while  the  telephone  has  been  found 
to  be  a  most  important  and  useful  agency  in  answering  questions  which  originate  in 
offices,  stores,  private  homes,  and  schoolhouses.  One  librarian  in  a  little  Kansas 
community,  whose  library  is  connected  by  a  telephone  with  27  rural  schools,  answered 
more  than  1,600  questions  in  one  year  through  this  method. 

The  *'Do-you-want-a-book"  plan,  in  successful  operation  by  the  free  library  com- 
mlBsion  in  Wisconsin,  attempts  to  furnish  the  right  book  on  any  subject  desired,  at 
the  right  time,  to  any  resident  of  the  Stale  for  the  mere  payment  of  the  postage,  while 
many  State  libraries  make  practically  the  same  offer. 

The  modem  library  should  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  democratic  of  institu- 
tions. It  is  obvious  from  what  has  gone  before  that  the  modem  librarian's  task  is 
no  sinecure,  but  should  command  the  best  endeavors  of  skilled  minds  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  library's  God-given  purpose;  The  modem  librarian  ofttimes  enten 
upon  her  work  with  as  great  consecration  as  a  teacher  or  missionary.  The  best  educa- 
tion obtainable  is  the  foundation  for  the  best  work  in  library  science  and  economy. 
To  this  should  be  added,  if  possible,  scientific  instmction  in  library  administration, 
methods,  and  routine  at  one  of  the  library  schools  of  the  country  such  as  is  afforded 
through  the  State  library  school  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  the  New  York  Public  Library 
School  of  New  York  City,  the  Pratt  Institute  Library  School  of  Brooklyn,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  Library  School  at  Champaign,  the  Syracuse  Univermty  (N.  Y.) 
library  course,  the  Simmons  College  Library  School  at  Boston  (Mass.),  the  Carnegie 
Library  School  at  Atlanta  (Ga.),  the  University  of  Wisconsin  Library  School  at  Madi- 
son (Wis.),  the  Library  School  of  Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland  (Ohio),  and 
the  Carnegie  Library  School  of  Pittsburgh  (Pa.). 

The  library  profession  demands  catholicity  of  taste,  which  is,  in  a  word,  a  recog- 
nition of  the  needs  and  rights  of  individuals  in  the  selection  of  literature.  Above 
all,  the  librarian  should  have  a  love  for  humanity  and  a  willingness  to  serve  all  races 
and  "all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.''  There  are  tremendous  problems  to  be  solved 
in  the  coming  years — the  problems  of  labor,  land,  liquor,  race,  war,  women,  leisure, 
education  and  government.  The  modem  library,  the  "people's  university,"  with 
the  church  and  the  school — ^the  great  educational  trinity — together  with  the  modem 
newspaper,  must  be  the  four  great  agencies  that  must  work  together  for  the  promotion 
of  the  hi^est  ideas  and  ideals  in  democratic  government  and  dticenahip. 


THE  NEW  PROFESSION  OF  PUBUC  HEALTH  NURSING  AND  ITS  EDUCA- 
TIONAL NEEDS. 

C.-E.  A.  WINSLOW. 
Anna  M.  R.  Lauder  Professor  of  Ptiblic  Healthy  Yide  School  of  Medicine. 

Many  of  the  professions  which  play  an  important  part  in  the  social  oiganism  of 
to-day  can  trace  their  ancestry  back  through  centuries,  some  of  them  even  to  the 
dawn  of  recorded  human  history.  The  doctor,  the  lawyer,  the  soldier,  of  the  Athens 
of  Pericles  would  be  vastly  puzzled  by  the  technique  of  his  modem  representative; 
but  he  would  find  essential  aims  and  general  methods  in  the  main  familiar  and  com- 
prehensible. 

The  sick-nurse  may  claim  kinship  with  an  equally  ancient  and  eqiially  noble  line. 
As  the  lawyer  owns  a  continuity  of  interests  with  Lycuigus  and  the  physician  with 
Hippocrates,  so  those  who  nurse  the  sick  are  carrying  on  the  beneficent  work  of  the 
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Deaconesses  in  the  early  Christian  Church,  and  of  the  sisters  of  St.  John,  St.  Francis, 
and  St.  Vincent  do  Paul,  in  mediaeval  times.  Nursing  in  its  original  sense  is  one  of 
the  most  ancient  of  all  businesses;  for  as  soon  as  mankind  emerged  from  brutishness 
the  care  of  the  sick  and  wounded  became  a  pressing  need. 

There  is  another  group  of  nurses,  however,  engaged  in  work  of  a  widely  different 
character,  work  which  has  so  little  in  common  with  the  nursing  of  older  days  that 
St.  Hildegarde  would  never  in  the  world  own  its  practicioners  as  her  professional 
successors.  I  mean,  of  course,  the  Public  Health  nurses,  who  make  up  as  I  believe 
the  nucleus  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  future  professions,  a  profession  whose  entire 
aim  and  method  of  approach  is  characteristic  of  the  modem  world. 

The  demand  for  the  services  of  the  public  health  nurse  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  shift 
of  emphasis  in  the  public  health  campaign  from  legal  and  restrictive  to  educational 
and  constructive  measures.  Some  important  things  like  the  purification  of  public 
water  supplies  can  be  directly  accomplished  by  official  action;  and  legal  restrictions 
are  and  always  will  form  an  essential  part  of  the  control  of  communicable  diseases. 
Yet  it  is  more  and  more  clearly  recognized  that  the  larger  problems  of  health  require 
the  intelligent  cooperation  of  the  individual  citizen.  An  increasingly  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  energy  of  public  health  workers  is  devoted  to  individual  education 
in  the  sanitary  and  hygienic  conduct  of  the  daily  life;  and  this  direct  educational 
work  is  mainly  the  task  of  the  public  health  nurse. 

We  owe  the  conception  of  the  community  nurse  perhaps  first  of  all  to  Florence 
Nightingale,  who  gave  this  new  branch  of  her  calling  the  name  "health  nursing.** 
We  owe  its  practical  working  out  in  this  country  largely  to  our  American  Florence 
Nightingale,  Lillian  D.  Wald.  It  was  she  who  in  1002  introduced  school  nursing, 
recently  inaugurated  in  London  by  Miss  Honnor  Morten,  into  the  schools  of  New 
York  City.  The  nurse  placed  in  the  schools  by  Miss  Wald  was  so  successful  that 
$30,000  was  appropriated  for  an  official  beginning  of  the  work  in  the  following  year. 
To-day  208  nurses  are  employed  in  school  inspection  by  the  New  York  City  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  besides  59  infant  hygiene  nurses,  162  tuberculosis  niu-ses,  and  117 
visiting  nurses  engaged  in  other  fields  of  public  health.  So  far  as  the  betterment  of 
the  health  conditions  of  school  children  is  concerned  the  work  of  the  nurse  is  now 
recognized  as  vital  and  essential  because  it  is  she  who  follows  the  children  into  the 
home  and  sees  that  the  physician's  directions  are  actually  carried  out.  As  has  been 
said,  the  school  doctor  excludes  the  child  from  school,  the  nurse  brings  it  back  again. 
The  percentage  of  physical  defects  actually  treated  among  New  York  City  school  chil- 
dren was  raised  from  six  per  cent  to  over  80  per  cent  by  the  introduction  of  the  school 
nurse. 

The  application  of  the  educational  force  of  health  nursing  to  the  problem  of  tubercu- 
losa was  again  due  to  the  far-sightedness  and  organizing  ability  of  Miss  Wald .  In  this 
new  field  of  social  hygiene  the  nurse  has  come  to  play  a  more  and  more  important  part; 
for  the  campaign  against  tuberculosis  is  primarily  a  matter  of  individual  conduct,  care 
of  the  excreta  on  the  sanitary  side  and  rational  treatment  of  the  living  machine  on  the 
hygienic  side.  The  most  direct  and  immediate  method  of  attacking  this  complex 
problem  lies  along  the  line  of  personal  instruction  in  habits  of  healthy  living;  and  one 
o^the  greatest  needs  of  the  present  day  is  for  an  increased  force  of  tuberculosis  nurses  to 
detect  the  early  cases  which  now  so  often  escape  treatment  until  too  late.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  in  the  home  of  every  recognized  case  of  tuberculosis  there  will  be  foimd  on 
the  average  one  incipient  case  in  the  condition  most  favorable  for  treatment. 

The  third  important  field  for  the  visiting  nurse  is  in  the  reduction  of  infant 
mortality,  one  of  the  newest  and  one  of  the  most  hopeful  of  all  forms  of  public  health 
activity.  It  is  clearly  recognized  to-day  that  there  is  just  one  effective  way  to  cope 
with  this  great  problem,  the  instruction  of  the  individual  mother,  so  that  she  may 
give  her  baby  its  normal  food  and  may  intelligently  care  for  it  in  other  ways. 
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The  distribution  of  pure  milk  for  which  "milk  stations"  were  originally  founded  i^ 
now  entirely  secondary  to  the  organization  of  a  baby  clinic  with  its  staff  of  nurses  to  do 
follow  up  work  in  the  home.    As  Dr.  J.  H.  Mason  Knox  has  said: 

In  the  last  analysis,  however,  all  our  work  hinges  upon  the  better  care  of  individual 
babies  coming  under  our  influence,  and  it  is  here  that  the  trained  nurse  should  be 
given  the  first  place,  both  because  of  her  imique  opportunity  and  because  of  the  good 
results  which  sne  has  and  does  accomplish.  It  is  sne  who  enters  the  home,  a  welcome 
visitor,  but  one  armed  with  expert  knowledge  and  kindly  act.  It  is  she  who  can  open 
the  closed  windows,  remove  superfluous  clotnes,  prepare  the  baby's  feedings,  give  it  a 
bath  as  an  object  lesson  to  the  mother,  and  perform  a  hundred  other  services  which 
together  mean  the  difference  between  life  and  death. 

I  have  spoken  of  these  three  aspects  of  public  health  nursing  which  relate  to  infant 
welfare,  tuberculosis  and  school  hygiene  as  if  they  were  distinct  and  independent 
specialties.  This  has  often  been  the  case  in  the  past  but  the  wisest  leaders  of  th 
nursing  profession  as  well  as  practical  health  administrators  have  come  to  recognize 
that  specialization  along  this  line  has  frequently  been  carried  much  too  far.  Friction 
and  confusion  result  from  the  visit  to  one  home  of  several  different  public  health  nurses 
and  the  large  area  covered  by  a  nurse  doing  only  infant  welfare  or  only  tuberculosis 
work  causes  waste  of  time  and  militates  against  intimate  personal  knowledge  of  family 
and  social  conditions.  Public  health  nursing  should  be  orgainized  on  the  lines  of 
localities  rather  than  specialties  so  that  the  nurse  may  know  her  district  thoroughly  in 
all  its  aspects  and  may  come  to  be  a  sort  of  community  mother,  a  trained  and  scientific 
modem  representative  of  the  good  neighbor  who  nursed  the  sick  and  helped  out  in  all 
sorts  of  emergencies  in  the  village  life  of  earlier  days. 

In  nural  districts  where  the  services  of  public  health  nursing  are  being  carried  by  the 
rural  nursing  service  of  the  American  Red  Cross  any  high  degree  of  specialization  is  still 
more  clearly  impossible.  These  devoted  women  must  be  visiting  nurse,  tuberculosis 
nurse,  infant  hygiene  nurse,  sanitary  inspector  and  welfare  worker  all  in  one.  Above 
all  they  must  be  able  and  willing  to  teach,  teach,  teach.  The  following  paragraph 
from  the  r^ulations  of  the  Red  Cross  strikingly  illustrates  the  breadth  of  the  field 
which  lies  before  them: 

Rural  nurses,  although  primarily  responsible  for  the  efficient  care  of  patients,  are 
expected  to  take  an  active  interest  in  families,  teaching  by  instruction  and  demonstra- 
tion, the  principles  of  hygiene  as  applied  to  their  homes  and  surroundings^  as  well  as  of 
person.  They  should  Imow  the  health  laws  and  what  opportunities  exist  in  their  com- 
munity for  the  improvement  of  unsanitary  and  other  unlavorable  conditions  in  which 
iheir  patients  live .  They  should  be  informed  upon  social  matters  and  avail  themselves 
of  educational  advantages  within  their  reach  to  enable  them  to  meet  more  adequately 
the  needs  of  their  people.  With  the  support  of  an  able  and  enthusiastic  committee, 
they  have  imlimited  opportunities  for  constructive  work  throuj?h  the  homes,  interested 
individuals,  private  societies,  coimtry  schools  and  other  public  institutions. 

Nurses  are  called  upon  to-day  to  serve  as  sanitarj^  inspectors,  as  tenement  inspectors, 
as  probation  officers,  as  teachers  of  hygiene,  as  hospital  social  service  workers,  as  agents 
of  charity  organization  societies  and  as  welfare  workers  in  large  industrial  plants. 
Prof.  Adelaide  Nutting,  of  Teachers'  College,  showed  me  some  letters  that  came  to 
her  desk  at  the  opening  of  the  fall  term  this  year  and  I  shall  cite  extracts  from  them  to 
show  the  sort  of  thing  that  is  being  expected  of  the  nurse  to-day: 

Extract  from  a  letter  of  a  physician  in  a  western  city: 

I  am  writing  to  learn  if  you  can  recommend  a  nurse  who  would  be  capable  of  teach- 
ing hygiene  and  sanitation  in  the  public  schools  of  this  city,  as  well  as  do  the  work  of  a 
general  school  nurse.  We  would  like  a  nurse  who  is  mature  and  capable  of  teaching  as 
well  as  doing  the  school  nursing.  There  are  about  3,000  pupils  in  the  public  schoolB 
here    ♦    *    *. 

Letter  from  a  superintendent  of  schools  in  the  South: 

• 
We  do  not  have  either  a  truant  officer  or  medical  inspection  and  school  nuroe  in  our 
school  system.    As  a  start  toward  these  objects  I  am  asking  for  $ from  our  board 
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of  education,  for  a  truancy  officer,  hoping  to  be  able  to  eet  into  that  position  a  woman 
with  training  as  school  nurse,  and  have  her  do  such  scnool  nurse  work  as  she  can  in 
connection  with  her  truancy  work. 

Extract  from  a  letter  from  a  superintendent  of  schools: 

I  have  just  been  talking  with ,  superintendent  of  schools.     He  wants 

a  school  nurse.  *  *  *  This  is  a  new  position  and  he  is  inclined  to  give  the  right 
woman  quite  a  free  hand.  He  says  they  have  1,800  children  in  the  school  and  practi- 
cally no  foreigners  *  *  *;  wishes  this  school  nurse  to  assist  the  physical-education  in- 
structor in  medical  inspection.  During  the  year  they  conduct  some  Chautauqua  work, 
where  the  nurse  would  have  an  opportunity  to  deliver  lectures  to  the  farmers'  wives. 
They  also  have  a  summer  school,  where  they  emphasize  domestic  science,  domestic  art, 
and  general  industrial  training.  The  nyrse  might  be  asked  to  supervise  the  play- 
ground activities,  but  this  could  be  arranged  later  on.     Mr. wants  to 

find  a  woman  who  is  adaptable,  who  would  be  interested  in  remaining  for  some  time; 
emphasizes  social  training  and  would  like  to  find  a  woman  of  considerable  enthusiasm 
as  well  as  special  training. 

Letter  from  the  president  of  a  western  normal  school : 

We  are  planning  to  secure  a  school  nurse  for  the  coming  year.  Our  enrollment  this 
year  was  214.  We  have  from  7o  to  90  girls  in  the  flormitory .  In  addition  to  taking  care 
of  the  health  of  the  girls  iu  the  dormitory,  we  shall  desire  the  nurse  to  take  charge  of  the 
physical  education  of  the  young  women  and  also  of  the  medical  examination  and 
general  school  health  of  the  children  in  the  training  school ,  numbering  about  150.  We 
shall  also  expect  her  to  have  about  one  class  per  day  in  the  normal-school  department 
along  her  line.  Probably  this  will  seem  enough  for  her  to  do,  but  if  possible  w«  should 
like  to  have  her  take  up  the  problem  of  health  and  necessity  of  medical  examination 
in  the  rural  schools  and  will  a^!st  her  in  making  such  investigations  as  she  may  see  fit. 

letter  from  a  physician  on  the  staff  of  a  hospital  in  one  of  the  large  eastern  cities: 

During  the  past  year  I  have  been  developing  a  clinio  for  the  investigation  and  treat- 
ment of  diseases  of  metabolism  in  one  of  the  large  hos])itals  in along  lines  similar 

to  the  work  carried  on  in  the and .     Our  w'ork  thus  far  has  been  confined 

to  the  treatment  of  diabetes  mellitus  and  ne])hritis. 

The  board  of  mana,i;ers  of  the  hos])ital  are  very  much  interested  in  the  work,  which 
has  been  productive  of  the  most  grat  f>'ing  results.  Thus  far  I  have  been  greatly 
handicapped  bocauFo  of  the  lack  of  knowlet^ge  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  nurses  of  the 
principles  of  <]i(4etics  and  the  elementary  principles  of  metabolism,  and  even  more 
nandicapjKjd  by  the  fart  that  we  have  no  teaching  nurse  who  is  able  to  instruct  the 
pupil  nurses.  It  i?  my  plan  to  secure  an  educated,  trained  nurse  who  svill  come  into 
the  hospital,  supervise  the  care  of  the  patients  in  this  ward,  and  also  act  as  a  teacher  in 
the  nurses'  training  school.  The  position  uill  be  one  of  dignity  and  will  carry  wjth  it 
a  reasonable  salary.  The  board  of  managers  of  the  hospital  has  instructed  me  to  nego- 
tiate for  such  a  teacher.  I  am  ap])ealing  to  you  for  assistance  in  seeming  such  a  x>er- 
son.  Will  vou  kindly  let  me  know  if  any  of  your  graduates  or  present  stmieuts  are  or 
will  be  available  for  such  work? 

It  is  quite  clear  that  the  woman  who  enters  the  l:cld  of  health  nursing  to-day  is 
called  upon  to  perform  duties  of  a  diverse  sort,  differing  in  marked  degree  from  those 
performed  by  the  bedside  nurse  of  a  past  generation — to  tuch  a  degree  indeed  as  almost 
to  constitute  this  a  new  profe&iion.  Yet  it  is  clearly  to  the  nurse  rather  than  to  the 
physician  or  the  social  worker  that  we  must  turn  for  the  application  of  this  new  form 
of  social  energy. 

In  the  firdt  place  the  nurse  is  a  woman  and  as  such  is  preeminently  fitted  for-  the 
function  of  health  educator.  Patience  and  tact  are  primary  requisites  for  the  task 
of  bringing  the  principles  of  hygiene  into  the  life  of  the  tenements;  and  neither  of 
these  is  a  masculine  quality.  In  the  second  place  the  nurse  has  at  least  the  funda- 
mental basis  of  technical  knowledge  needed.  She  knows  the  human  body  and  its  reac- 
tions to  external  conditions  and  to  the  hygienic  conduct  of  life.  She  approaches  these 
questions  from  perhaps  a  better  standpoint  than  even  the  physician  since  her  training 
leads  her  to  vdew  the  human  mechanism  as  a  unified  whole,  her  vision  of  which  is  not 
distorted  by  preoccupation  with  special  pathological  conditions.    It  must  be  remem- 
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bered  that  in  most  small  and  in  many  large  places  the  only  public-health  nurses  are 
those  employed  by  xdsiting  ntirses'  associations  who  combine  educational  work  with 
sick  nursing;  and  however  pocialized  and  preventive  the  work  of  the  public-health 
nurse  may  be  she  must  be  ready  at  a  moment*s  notice  to  forget  the  community  of 
to-morrow  and  relieve  with  her  own  hands  immediate  physical  distress.  Her  influ- 
ence for  more  fundamental  things  rests  upon  her  power  to  meet  these  instant  needs. 
For  this  reason  the  social  worker  without  a  nurse's  training  can  never  fill  the  place 
of  a  nurse  who  has  gained  the  broader  vision  of  social  service. 

While  the  education  of  the  nurse  lays  the  best  t>T>e  of  foundation  for  the  career 
of  the  personal  public-health  educator  it  becomes  increasingly  manifest  that  this 
foundation  must  be  laid  much  more  broa^Jy  and  deeply  than  is  the  case  at  present 
if  she  is  properly  to  fulfill  her  difficult  function. 

Public-health  nursing,  like  any  other  educational  work,  requires  a  particularly 
sound  training  in  fundamental  principles.  The  public-health  nurse  should  be  well 
groimded  in  the  fundamental  sciences  of  chemistry,  physics,  and  biology,  for  these 
sciences  form  the  basis  for  all  scientific  thinking  and  all  scientific  applications.  She 
should  know  something  of  the  principles  of  sociology  and  economics  for  her  work 
closely  correlates  at  every  point  with  that  of  the  social  reformer.  Foreign  languages 
are  of  the  greatest  importance;  in  any  given  case  knowledge  of  Italian  or  German  or 
Yiddish  may  be  absolutely  essential.  I  heard  recently  of  a  case  where  Chinese  was  a 
requisite.  These  subjects  (elementary  science,  elementary  sociology,  and  if  possible 
some  foreign  languages,  with  the  training  in  English  so  essential  for  the  writing  of 
reports  and  the  educational  work  of  the  inspector)  are  vital  cultural  or  nontechnical 
elements  in  the  training  of  an  eflicient  public-health  nurse.  The  requirements  of 
high-school  graduation  before  entrance  upon  the  course  of  the  nurses'  training  school 
seems  a  very  moderate  minimum  of  preliminary  general  education  for  the  nurse  who 
is  planning  to  enter  the  field  of  public  health.  The  present  class  of  nurses  in  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital  in  Boston  includes  19  graduates  of  first-class  colleges 
and  17  graduates  of  normal  schools.  Thirteen  or  14  of  these  women  speak  French, 
9  speak  German  also,  and  several  Italian  as  well.  The  Presbyterian  Hospital  of 
New  York  has  12  college  women  in  its  training  school  at  this  time,  while  out  of  200 
students  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  Training  School  25  have  imiversity  degrees. 

The  next  problem  is  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  course  to  be  given  in  the  training 
school  itself.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  few  such  schools  are  to-day 
in  a  position  to  give  to  their  pupils  the  training  necessary  to  fit  them  adequately  for 
the  work  of  health  niuraing.  Over  a  thousand  such  schools  have  come  into  existence 
since  1890,  but  their  establishment  has  often  been  inspired  less  by  educational  ideals 
than  by  the  desire  to  obtain  unpaid  assistance  in  the  routine  work  of  the  hospitab 
with  which  they  are  connected.  Too  often  standards  of  admission,  which  are  of 
such  importance  in  a  profession  demanding  unusual  physical  and  mental  and  personal 
qualifications,  are  sacrificed  to  the  need  for  student  nurses  to  do  the  work.  Too 
often  the  applicant,  once  admitted,  is  subject  to  severe  conditions  of  overwork  and 
underfeeding  and  poor  living  accommodations.  Always  there  are  the  educational 
weaknesses  inherent  in  an  undertaking  which  is  not  primarily  educational  in  aim. 
The  course  is  apt  to  be  carelessly  planned,  the  teachers  those  who  chance  to  be  avail- 
able, the  teaching  what  they  happen  to  find  it  easiest  to  gi^e,  and  the  laboratory 
equipment  hoi)elea«ly  inadequate.  Most  fundamental  of  all  is  the  problem  of  time. 
It  is  absurd  to  attempt  to  train  the  nurses  we  need  for  the  public-health  campaign 
by  a  course  which  involves  two  or  three  hours  a  week  of  theory  and  50  to  60  hours  in 
the  wards,  not  hours  of  clinical  instruction,  but  for  the  most  part  a  routine  of  unen- 
lightening  and  exhausting  manual  work.  The  relation  between  the  hospital  and 
the  training  school  should  be  a  symbiotic  one;  it  more  nearly  resembles  a  case  of 
simple  parasitism. 
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The  committee  of  education  of  the  league  for  nursing  education  has  outlined  a 
standard  curriculum  which  calls  for  a  total  of  675  hours  of  theoretical  instruction, 
360  hours  to  be  concentrated  in  a  preliminary  period  of  four  months  with  no  work 
in  the  wards,  75  hours  in  the  second  half  of  the  first  year,  and  60  hours  in  each  of  the 
other  four  half  years.  This  curriculum  includes  60  hours  of  anatomy  and  physiology, 
30  hours  of  bacteriology,  30  hours  of  chemistry  and  physics,  15  hours  of  hygiene  and 
sanitation,  90  hoiurs  in  cookery  and  nutrition,  and  30  hours  in  Ifousehold  economy, 
in  addition  to  the  more  technical  courses  in  the  nursing  subjects  proper.  This  outline 
is  by  no  means  Utopian,  yet  it  is  probable  that  not  over  5  per  cent  of  the  training 
schools  are  at  present  offering  anything  like  this  amoimt  of  theoretical  work. 

Finally,  the  specific  training  in  public-health  science  remains  to  be  considered. 
This  superstructure,  needed  to  convert  a  nurse  into  a  public-health  nurse,  is  much 
the  same  as  the  training  needed  to  make  a  physician  into  a  public-health  physician. 
It  requires,  first,  a  general  course  or  courses  in  public  health,  sanitary  science,  or 
municipal  sanitation,  or  whatever  it  may  be  called.  This  should  include  the  prin- 
ciples governing  the  spread  of  communicable  disease;  the  sources  and  vehicles  of 
disease,  the  relation  of  nuisances  and  plumbing  to  health;  the  disposal  of  sewage  and 
garbage,  the  problems  of  water  supply  and  milk  supply  and  food  supply  in  relation  to 
health;  the  effects  of  dust  and  heat,  and  the  regulation  of  atmospheric  conditions; 
the  broad  fimdamentals  of  school  and  tenement  and  factory  hygiene;  the  principles 
underlying  isolation,  disinfection,  and  serum  therapy  in  the  control  of  communicable 
maladies;  the  relation  of  insects  to  disease;  epidemiology  and  the  organization  of 
State  and  municipal  health  departments.  Vital  statistics  should  receive  special 
attention  in  this  course.  The  value  of  the  nurse's  work,  both  to  her  own  locality 
and  to  the  general  cause  of  public  health,  will  be  enormously  enhanced  by  accurate 
record  keeping  and  intelligent  statistical  analysis. 

Secondly,  the  public-hea.th  nurse  should  make  a  special  study  of  social  problems, 
with  due  consideration  of  underlying  causes  and  an  analysis  of  existing  practical 
agencies  of  relief.  Thirdly,  it  will  be  of  great  advantage  for  her  to  extend  the  knowl- 
edge of  dietetics  and  home  economics  gained  in  the  training  school;  and,  fourthly, 
special  courses  in  psychology  and  educational  method  will  greatly  increase  her 
usefulness. 

These  theoretical  courses  should  be  supplemented  by  practical  field  work  in  ordi- 
nary visiting  nursing,  in  school  nursing,  tuberculoslB  nursing,  and  infant-welfare  work 
and,  where  possible,  perhaps  by  elective  field  work  in  sanitary  inspection,  food 
inspection,  housing  inspection,  and  industrial  hygiene. 

Progress  in  the  higher  branches  of  nursing  education  has  made  encouraging  strides 
during  the  past  lew  years.  There  are  at  least  eight  different  institutions  now  offering 
graduate  coiu-ses  to  public-health  nurses  in  Atlanta,  Boston,  Boulder  (Colo.),  Chicago, 
Cleveland,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  besides  special  coiu^es 
offered  by  the  State  Health  Departments  of  Kansas  and  Ohio. 

The  department  of  nursing  and  health  at  Teachers'  College  in  New  York,  specially 
endowed  by  Mrs.  Helen  Hartley  Jenkins  and  directed  by  Prof.  Adelaide  Nutting, 
is  the  strongest  and  most  fully  developed  of  these  schools.  It  has  a  departmental 
faculty  of  five  professors  and  instructors,  with  eight  special  lectiu^rs  attached  to  the 
staff,  and  offers  to  graduate  nurses  programs  of  study  of  one  or  two  years'  duration  in 
teaching  in  schools  of  nursing,  administration  of  schools  of  nursing,  hospital  adminis- 
tration, public-health  nursing,  school  nursing,  and  teaching  and  supervision  in  public- 
health  nursing.  The  courses  offered  in  Boston  by  the  instructive  district  nursing 
association  occupy  either  four  or  eight  months.  The  public-health  household  eco- 
nomics and  educational  aspects  of  the  subject  are  taken  up  at  Simmons  College  and 
the  sociological  problems  in  the  school  for  social  workers.  The  Chicago  course,  the 
most  recent  adventiure  in  this  field,  is  offered  by  the  school  of  civics  and  philanthropy 
and  covers  a  period  of  16  weeks,  including  classroom  work  in  the  school,  visits  of 
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inspection  to  social  agencies,  and  field  work  under  the  supervision  of  local  public- 
health  nursing  organizations. 

Such  graduate  scliools  for  public-health  nursing  are  likely  to  develop  rapidly  and 
to  approximate  more  and  more  nearly  the  standard  which  has  been  set  by  Prof.  Nut- 
ting in  New  York.  The  great  task  ot  the  moment  seems  to  me  to  be  an  improvement 
of  standards  in  the  nurses'  training  school  itself.  The  need  for  such  improvement  in 
the  elementary  tmining  of  nurses  of  all  classes  was  forcibly  set  forth  by  Dr.  F.  P. 
Denny,  of  Boston,  in  the  Boston  Medical  and  Siu^ical  Journal  for  June  18,  1903.  It 
has  been  urged  by  Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot  and  Mrs.  Hunter  Robb  in  this  country  and 
by  Dr.  Oldlield  in  England;  and  the  superintendents  of  progressive  training  schools 
are  making  a  gallant  struggle  toward  those  ideals,  in  a  few  cases  with  the  support  of 
farsight ed  trustees. 

As  a  rule,  however,  the  immediate  needs  of  the  hospital,  for  which  the  training 
fichool  was  historically  created,  quite  overshadow  the  new  opportimities  and  respon- 
sibilities which  have  developed  in  the  field  of  public  health.  For  a  fundamental 
improvement  in  the  situation  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  Prof.  Nutting  that — 

"In  the  best  interests  of  both  hospital  and  training  school  some  reconstruction  of 
(the  present)  system  is  necessary;  that  much  of  the  teaching,  especially  all  of  that 
fundamental  work  included  in  the  preparatory  course  now  given  in  the  hospital, 
should  be  given  outside  of  it  in  a  central  school,  which  could  do  for  a  number  of 
hospitals  what  each  one  is  tr>dng  to  do  for  itself;  and  that  this  central  school  should 
take  upon  itself  the  direction  of  the  education  and  responsibility  of  arranging  with 
different  hospitals  for  the  practical  traininp:  of  the  pupil  in  all  the  various  services. 
In  other  words,  that  the  training  school  should  rest  upon  a  foundation  not  unlike 
the  medical  school." 

All  of  us  who  are  interested  in  the  profession  of  nursing  realize  the  debt  of  that 
profession  and  of  the  public  to  the  hospitals  which  have  done  so  much  for  nursing 
education.  Yet  an  educational  institution  should  be  organized  for  educational  pur- 
poses and  not  as  an  adjunct  to  an  institution  for  healing  the  sick.  A  few  independent 
training  schools,  free  to  develop  as  leaders,  would  exert  a  more  powerful  influence 
upon  the  whole  progress  of  muring  education  than  perhaps  any  other  force.  I  under- 
stand that  a  definite  movement  is  under  way  for  securing  an  endowment  for  the  train- 
ing school  at  Johns  Hopkins.  I  trust  that  it  may  succeed  and  that  this  example  may  be 
followed  elsewhere;  for  the  establishment  of  such  schools  is  in  my  opinion  a  vital 
essential  in  our  future  campaign  of  pubic  health. 


THE  COLLEGE  WOMAN  AS  A  SECRETARY. 

By  MARY  SNOW, 

School  of  Commerce,  Neio  York  University,  New  York  City. 

The  occupation  of  being  a  secretary  is  not  easily  described  or  classified.  Every 
stenographer  thinks  she  is  a  secretary,  but  every  secretary  knows  the  gulf  that  lies 
between  the  two  professions.  Most  secretaries,  however,  have  at  the  beginning  of 
their  careers  been  stenographers  and  having  arrived  at  secretarj'ship  find  it  impossible 
to  define  the  place  when  they  ceased  to  be  the  one  and  became  the  other.  Therefore  it 
is  fair  to  assume  that  the  line  of  demarcation  is  not  sharply  drawn.  This  being  evi- 
dently true  it  is  impossible  to  describe  the  profession  of  secretaryship  without  starting 
with  stenography,  out  of  which  secretarial  work  usually  grows. 

It  is  true  that  some  conspicuously  successful  secretaries  exist  who  know  no  ste- 
nography and  who  have  never  felt  its  lack,  but  they  are  so  few  in  the  great  mass  that 
this  paper  will  be  confined  to  the  group  who  have  passed  by  natural  and  inevitable 
^teps  from  one  to  the  other. 
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A  secretary  is  a  person  who  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  takes  charge  of  the  correspond- 
ence, compiles  material  for  spoken  or  written  matter,  collects  data  and  assembles  it 
in  usable  form,  and  takes  memoranda  of  speeches  or  interviews  for  another  person. 
The  secretary  may  have  but  one  of  these  duties,  but  more  often  all.  The  ste- 
nographer, like  the  trained  nurse,  must  follow  instructions  to  the  letter,  presenting 
verbatim  copy  p^ectly  transcribed.  She  is  valuable  in  direct  ratio  to  the  per- 
fection of  her  technique.  The  secretary  must  have  a  quite  independent  will,  resource- 
fulness, a  well-fumished  mind  with  prompt  reactions,  and  the  ability  to  get  the  "  mes- 
sage to  Garcia.  ^*  Both  must  have  the  temperment  of  cheerfulness  and  agreeability 
though  the  heavens  fall,  a  calamity  which  will  occur  all  too  frequently. 

In  the  1910  United  States  census  secretaries  and  stenographers  numbered  263,315. 
Of  this  great  army  at  least  95  per  cent  qiialified  with  the  art  of  stenograf^y.  The 
secretarial  section  possesses  every  variety  and  amount  of  education  from  graduation 
(or  even  less)  from  elementary  school  to  post  graduate  collegiate  degrees. 

The  profession  of  stenography  is  standardized  only  as  far  as  it  demands  a  knowledge 
of  shorthand  and  the  technique  of  transcribing  on  the  tyx>ewriting  machine .  Entrance 
to  a  school  for  stenography  is  perfectly  possible  for  anybody  who  can  read  and  write. 
The  youngest  student  observed  was  12  years  of  age  and  entered  from  Grade  YI]^  of  the 
public  schools. 

The  schools  themselves  are  of  every  possible  tyx>e  of  efficiency  and  inefficiency. 
There  is  a  vast  number  which  without  quality  or  any  superiority  and  mental  equip- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  staff,  prey  upon  the  army  of  graduates  of  the  elementary  schools, 
diverting  them  from  the  very  excellent  courses  offered  by  the  public  high  schools  by 
reiM-esenting  gain  in  time  and  alluring  with  groundless  promises  of  employment  on 
finishing.  The  State  should  scrutinize  these  schools  with  strictest  exaction  as  to 
standard  and  quality  of  what  is  offered.  No  greater  injustice  exists  than  the  extortion 
of  money  from  the  poor  on  the  shallowest  of  promises. 

Grading  upward  from  these  are  schools  of  various  standards  of  efficiency,  well 
tested  by  organizations  employing  their  graduates,  until  the  imiversity  itself  under- 
takes the  task  with  characteristic  enrichment  and  thoroughness.  The  technical 
high  schools  have  assumed  the  function  of  training  expert  stenc^raphers  and  are 
successful  in  direct  ratio  to  the  culture,  teaching  power,  and  idealism  of  the  head  of 
the  department. 

The  flooding  of  the  field  with  the  army  of  graduates  from  all  these  sources  has  brought 
about  an  economic  condition  of  excess  in  supply  which  has  cheapened  the  whole 
group.  The  collie  woman  who  enters,  however,  brings  a  unique  equipment.  She 
often  has  one  or  perhaps  two  available  sciences.  She  has  at  command  another  lan- 
guage. She  has  been  trained  to  follow  subjects  back  to  their  sources  and  she  has 
above  all  been  disciplined  into  thinking  straight.  The  employer  who  is  seeking 
strength  soon  realizes  this  and  she  is  swiftly  drawn  from  stenography  into  secretarial 
work.  Superior  education  has  given  her  a  short  circuit  to  which  the  high-school 
graduate  slowly  climbs  step  by  step. 

The  stenographer  with  power  and  imagination  in  an  advertising  department  or 
firm  similarly  goes  rapidly  from  the  machine  to  the  writer's  desk.  The  history  of  the 
great  number  of  women  who  are  writing  the  iidvertising  matter  which  we  read  so 
diligently  as  we  ride  in  the  street  cars  starts  from  the  stenographic  notebook  to  an 
almost  incredible  extent  and  passes  through  secretarial  work  to  the  writing  of  adver- 
tising matter.  Environment  and  the  occasional  crowded  desk  of  her  chief  have 
forced  the  woman  to  draw  on  her  originality,  imagination,  and  initiative,  and  she  has 
become  an  advertiser  by  the  law  of  evolution. 

The  w(Mnan  with  meager  education  who  has  risen  to  a  secretarial  position  has  pos- 
sessed a  mind  which  has  been  first  of  all  receptive  and  elastic,  and  after  that,  indus- 
trious.   The  stenographer  who  aspires  to  a  secretaryship  can  never  arrive  without 
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these  qualities.  She  must  see  endless  possibilities  in  a  somewhat  mechanical  pro" 
f ession  and  recognize  opportunities  which  will  qualify  her  for  a  much  more  independent 
original  and  interesting  thing  than  mere  stenography.  Nothing  is  more  puzzling  to 
the  stenographer  than  the  reasons  for  selection  from  her  ranks  of  women  who  shall 
become  secretaries.  The  choice  does  not  apparently  base  itself  on  superior  tech- 
nique, faithfulness,  or  the  ability  to  accomplish  a  vast  amount  of  work.  Much  heart- 
burning results  from  this  inability  to  understand  the  difference  between  the  steno- 
graphic and  the  secretarial  mind.  The  stenographer  who  does  not  increasingly  under- 
stand and  master  the  background  against  which  she  is  working  will  never  become  a 
secretary.  The  secretary  must  enter  into  the  whole  professional  experience  of  her 
chief.  She  must  have  exceptional  intelligence  toward  the  past,  present,  and  future 
of  the  undertakings  which  are  in  progress.  She  must  have  refinement  of  understand- 
ing which  reaches  into  every  implication  of  office  procedmre.  She  must  be  innocent 
of  nerves,  fatigue,  or  boredom.  If  she  has  all  of  these  qualifications  she  will  be  a  pearl 
of  great  price,  ethically  and  financially.  Her  rewards  will  have  various  forms.  She 
will  be  conscious  of  being  vital  to  all  situations,  she  will  have  the  intellectual  delight 
of  completely  understanding,  and  she  will  have  a  salary  of  from  $1,500  to  $3,000.  She 
would  have  twice  or  thrice  this  sum  if  she  were  a  man,  but  she  must  pay  the  heavy 
money  tax  imposed  upon  her  sex. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  the  temporary  stay  of  women  in  business  makes  it  economi- 
cally imsotmd  to  pay  them  what  they  are  worth  in  positions  of  responsible  manage- 
ment. Laura  Drake  Gill  has  made  a  very  convincing  study  of  the  comparative 
stability  of  women  and  men  in  occupational  life  which  completely  sets  aside  this  theory. 

It  is  a  striking  fact  that  the  more  education  the  woman  has  had  the  farther  she 
removes  herself  from  ''Business.''  Curiously  enou^  she  does  not  regard  publishing 
houses  as  such  and  goes  eagerly  to  them.  Doubtless  her  own  conscious  debt  to  the 
world  of  books  is  very  real  and  yet  so  intangible  that  it  seems  more  an  obligation  of 
the  soul  than  of  the  purse.  At  the  Intercollegiate  Bureau  of  Occupations  in  New 
York  during  the  year  1914-15  the  distribution  of  337  secretaries  was  as  follows: 


Hospitals 5 

Public  servioe  corporatioiis 5 

Manolicietariiig  and  mills 5 

Banks  and  trust  companies 5 

Department  stores i 

Insurance  and  real  estate 4 

Theaters  and  moving  pictures 3 

Civic  organitatioDs 2 

Employment 3 

Consulates 2 

Importers  and  exporters 1 

Newspiq^wr  office 1 


Social  and  religious  organizations 74 

Schools  and  colleges 50 

Publishing  houses 84 

Private  individuals 30 

Advertising  and  business 30 

Research  and  sdenoe 18 

Physicians' offices 12 

Authors  and  professors 12 

Woman  suffrage 9 

Architects,  engineers,  landscape  architects,  and 

interior  decorators 8 

Law  offices 8 

Clubs  and  associations G 

Advertising  makes  a  very  strong  appeal  to  the  collie  woman's  imagination  when 
her  ambition  is  to  write.  She  has  tried  her  power  on  the  coll^:e  publications  and  on 
the  papers  of  her  home  town.  The  advertising  woman  whose  name  is  legion  has 
recommended  secretarial  work  with  advertisers  as  the  entering  wedge.  It  is  evident 
from  the  list  that  many  of  the  aspihmts  have  followed  this  counsel  zealously  and 
have  placed  themselves  ''in  line." 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  list,  noting  the  exception  of  publishing  houses  and  adver- 
tising, that  the  cdl^e  woman  has  conspicuously  avoided  business  in  its  commercial 
sense.  Whether  busineBS  has  rendered  itself  unattractive  by  its  characteristic  methods, 
or  whether  liberal  educational  training  has  rendered  her  inaccessible  to  any  appeal 
which  carries  an  implication  of  soixlidness,  is  a  matter  which  can  not  be  argued  here. 
The  &ct  remains  that  the  experience  of  the  Intercollegiate  Bureau  shows  that  business 
likes  her  but  that  she  does  not  like  business.  She  wants  something  which  is  based 
upon  an  idea  more  fundamental  to  human  happiness  than  the  mere  making  of  m<Kiey. 
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The  opportunitieB  she  has  chosen  offer  lees  money  reward  but  the  difference  is  too 
insignificant  to  be  considered. 

Another  study  of  college  women  who  are  in  secretarial  work  which  covers  a  group 
of  nearly  1,000  alumnae  shows  the  following  distribution: 


Peroent. 

With  social  ofganlMtioas 80 

With  schools 20 

With  pnblishiBg  houses 8 

With  banks 6 

With  private  individuals 6 


Peroent. 

With  hosiritals 6 

WlthUbraries 6 

With  widely  scattered  organlcations 21 

100 


In  the  League  for  Business  Opportunities  for  Women  in  New  York  City  there  is  a 
secretarial  section.  These  women  are  superior  in  character  and  power  and  are  on 
whole  noncollege  in  education.  The  college  women  of  this  section  are  but  3  per  cent 
of  the  group.    They  distribute  themselves  thus: 


Per  cent. 

With  oorporatlcns 22 

With  lawyers 20 

With  banks 20 

With  sodal  organisations 17 

With  misoellaneous  business. 10 


Per  cent. 

With  doctors  and  engineers 6 

With  schools 6 

With  widely  scattered. 1 

100 


The  average  salary  which  the  college  group  reports  is,  $1,109.  The  range  is  from 
1500  to  $3,000. .  The  average  is  much  lowered  by  a  number  who  with  total  disregard 
of  economic  and  social  values  naively  name  absurd  money  rewards,  adding  that  they 
are  "conscious  that  the  salary  is  very  low  but  the  position  \b  very  congenial." 

The  salaries  of  the  noncollege  group  doubtless  are  at  a  somewhat  higher  average 
since  these  women  are  associated  to  a  greater  extent  with  business  organizations. 

The  college  woman  is  valued  as  a  secretary  because  of  her  general  intelligence, 
the  refinement  which  is  an  almost  invariable  result  of  scholarly  contact,  her  resource- 
fulness and  easily  available  power  in  research  and  her  devotion  to  the  matter  in  hand 
rather  than  to  her  own  comfort  or  joy.  Her  social  life  is  elsewhere  and  the  office  is  a 
place  for  complete  concentration  and  accomplishment. 

One  of  the  tragedies  of  '* downtown"  life  is  the  spectacle  of  the  meagerly  educated 
girl  who  finds  there  her  social  opportunities.  Her  chatting,  her  coquetries,  and  her 
diffused  power  are  gauges  of  the  poverty  of  her  outside  social  life.  There  is  pathos 
in  the  exhibition  but  it  is  disconcerting  to  an  office.  To  the  girl  who  has  had  a  more 
generous  and  satisfying  life  this  is  an  utterly  unknown  temptation  and  the  economic 
equation  alone  of  having  highly  trained  people  ia  so  obvious  to  the  business  and 
professional  employer  that  the  supply  of  college  women  is  entirely  inadequate  to  the 
demand.  It  is  small  wonder  then  that  the  process  of  training  her  into  secretarial 
efficiency  has  become  a  fine  art  and  worthy  of  the  power  of  the  university. 


RELAaONES  MfiDICAS  EN  LAS  AMfiRICAS. 

Por  CARLOS  MORALES  MACBDO, 
Midko  y  Oirujano  de  la  FaeuUad  de  Medicina  de  Lima,  Perii, 

Las  antiguas  universidades  de  la  Arnica  Latina,  nacidas  en  un  regimen  casi  con- 
▼entual,  exclusivamente  dedicadas  despu^  a  formar  un  grupo  de  gentes  de  elevada 
coltura,  ban  iniciado  desde  hace  pocos  aflos  una  nueva  wientaci^  en  su  vida: 
Gomienxan  a  ponerse  en  contacto  inmediato  con  el  pueblo,  para  extender  asi  su  acci6n 
bienhechora  a  todas  las  manifestaciones  de  la  vida  nacional. . 

La  influencia  de  la  clase  intelectual  se  extender^  como  elemento  de  cultura  popular, 
atfn  mia  de  lo  que  ahora  estd  como  fuersa  politica. 
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Al  procurar  tin  Imtimo  contacto  entre  loe  hombres  y  las  institucicmes  muTereitarias 
del  Nuevo  Mundo,  este  Congreso  Cientifico  encama  al  miamo  tionpo  la  mis  elevada 
J  la  mis  elloax  idea  de  panamericanuHno. 

El  bello  ideal  de  la  solidaridad  intelecttial  de  las  Americas,  encmntra  en  las  ciencias 
m^dicas  un  vasto  campo  para  su  realizaci6n  en  el  future.  Apoyan  esta  idea,  no  b6\o 
el  cardcter  universal  de  la  medicina,  sine  tambi^  la  circunstancia  de  existir  pioblemas 
m^icoe  de  inter^  americano. 

El  descubrimiento  de  America  enriqueci6  a  la  terap6utica  con  valioeos  productos 
medicinales,  revel6  la  existencia  de  enfermedades  desconocidas  y  did  maigen  a 
importantes  trabajos  cientificos.  La  investigacidn  de  la  flora  medicinal  de  America, 
el  conocimiento  de  su  geograffa  m^ica,  el  estudio  de  ciertas  enfermedades  end^icas, 
la  Boluci6n  de  grandes  problemas  de  higiene  pdblica,  etc.,  interesan  a  los  pueblos  de 
todo  el  continente. 

Aparte  de  estas  razonee,  creemoe  que  la  intimidad  de  relaciones  entre  loe  m^icos 
de  ambas  Americas,  imprimird  rumbos  saludables  en  la  ensefianza,  en  la  producci6n 
cientlfica  y  atin  en  la  pr&ctica  profeeional. 

Niieetras  relaciones  m^dicas  est^  muy  lejoe  de  haber  adquirido  el  grade  de  intimi- 
dad y  estimacidn  recfproca  que  merece  el  adelanto  de  la  profesidn  en  las  dos  Americas. 
Nos  desconocemos  mutuamente.  Puede  decirse  que  hoy,  como  ayer,  las  noticfas  de 
las  importantes  contribucionee  cientfficas  de  nuestros  colegas  n<»teamericanos,  nos 
llegan  a  Sud  Am^ca  por  c(mducto  de  Europa. 

D^bese  ^to  a  que  la  profesidn  m^ica  ha  nacido  y  se  ha  desarrollado  con  otienta- 
ciones  muy  dilereates  en  ambas  Americas. 

Aunque  la  medicina  se  ense£i6  de  manera  doctiinaria  deede  jMincipios  del  eiglo 
XYIII  en  las  viejas  universidades  espafLolas  de  la  Am^ca  Latina,  su  reoigaaieacidn 
s61o  data  de  los  tiempos  de  la  independencia  sudamericana.  Se  reoiganizd  su  en- 
sefianza  de  acuerdo  con  los  sistemas  franceses  que  estaban  muy  en  bpga  en  aquella 
^poca.  Progression  las  ciencias  m^cas  bajo  la  influencia  francesa,  que  se  mantuvo 
casi  exclusiya  hasta  fines  del  pasado  siglo.  En  la  ^poca  actual  comienzan  a  acen- 
tuaree  tendencias  mis  ecl^ticas;  los  jdvenes  viajan  buscando  su  perfeccionamiento 
profesional  donde  m^'or  pueden  encontrarlo  y  la  pr&ctica  m^ca  se  regula  bajo 
influencias  muy  variadas. 

La  oiganizaci6n  centralizadoia  de  las  escuelas  m^dicas  en  la  America  Latina,  donde 
un  86I0  cuerpo  docente  lleva  el  control  de  la  profesidn  en  todo  el  pais,  los  estiictos 
requisitoe  para  la  admisidn  de  estudiantes,  loe  sistemas  de  ensefianza  enoaminados  a 
propoidonar  una  vasta  ilustiacidn  dentffica  en  un  plazo  no  menor  de  cinco  afios,  han 
logmdo  mantener  al  m^co  en  un  grade  de  avanzada  cultura  intelectual,  had^dolo 
digno  de  la  estimaci6n  social  y  de  la  confianza  pfiblica. 

En  los  Estadoe  Unidos,  la  instnicci6n  m^ica,  prddigamente  esparcida  en  numerosas 
universidadee  y  escuelas  especiales,  se  ha  desarrollado  en  una  orientaci6n  m^  tunica 
que  cultural.  Trat^doee  de  una  profeei6n  en  la  que  interesa  m^  seleccionar  el  per- 
sonal que  aumentar  su  ntimero,  este  sistema  no  hubiera  dado  buenos  resultados  si  la 
profesidn  m^ca  no  hubiera  estado  organizada  de  manera  admirable. 

Numerosas  sociedades  m^cas — entre  ellas  la  ''American  Medical  Association," 
para  no  citar  sine  a  la  m^  grande — muy  bien  dotados  instltutos  de  inveetigaci6n 
cientlfica  y  sobre  todo  una  prenea  m6dica  en  la  que  se  cuentan  diganos  de  merecido 
prestigio  mundial,  han  eabido  hacer  una  seleccidn  entre  los  mddicos  pr&cticos,  han 
estimulado  su  produccidn  intelectual  y  la  han  dado  a  conocer  en  los  grandes  centres 
europeos. 

Actualmente  la  medicina  norteamericana  contribuye  al  progreeo  de  la  dencia  con 
impOTtantee  inrestigaciones  originales  y  espedalmente  con  las  m^  ricas  eatad&ticas 
de  drugla  operatoria.    . 

Bn  la  America  Latina,  el  magnffico  plan  de  ensefianza  que  domina  en  las  escuelas, 
la  meritoria  labor  de  muchos  institutes  de  medicina  e  higiene  y  la  piivilegiada  posicidii 
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social  de  los  m^dicoe,  soetenida  por  relevantes  m^tOB  peiBonales,  ofrecen  gran  con- 
tiaete  con  la  deficiente  organisacidn  de  la  profe6i6n  misma. 

Las  sociedadee  m^icas  todavla  no  ban  extendido  mucho  su  ben^ca  inflnencia  y 
las  pnblicaciones  peri^dicas  (salvo  alguna  excepcidn)  carecen  de  la  fuerza  necesaria 
para  introducir  en  la  literatura  m6dica  circulante  loe  escritos  originales  que  publican. 
Es  frecuente  ver  aparecer  en  loe  6iganos  de  la  p*en8a  m6dica  latinoamericana,  estudios 
de  indiscutible  importancta  dentifica,  que  eet4n  condenadoe  a  una  circulaci6n  muy 
reducida,  sin  que  de  ellos  se  den  cuenta  en  el  extranjero,  y  sin  que  nl  siquiera  queden 
catalogadoe  en  la  dencia  para  que  puedan  servu'  de  referencias  a  posteriores  estudios 
sobre  el  mismo  tema. 

En  el  siglo  presente,  se  acentda  m^  cada  dfa  la  tendencia  a  reemplazar  el  trabajo 
aislado  de  loe  bombree,  por  el  establecimiento  de  grandes  organizaciones,  en  las  que 
mucboff  individuoe  cooperan  al  mismo  ^,  con  relativo  sacrificio  de  su  personalidad. 
Esta  tend^icia  crece  Wipidamente  en  todoe  loe  ramos  de  la  actividad  bumana  y  ex- 
tiende  su  accidn  a  la  profesidn  m^ica. 

Es  necesidad  imperioea  para  el  progreso  de  las  ciendas  m^dicas  en  los  pafses  ibero- 
americanos,  una  organizaci6n  que  ccnrresponda  a  la  ilustraci6n  y  sefialadas  aptitudes 
de  los  bombres  que  all&  las  cultivan.  Deben  constituirse  sodedades  de  vaeto  radio 
de  accidn  y  grandee  publicacionee  peiriddicas,  que  patrocinen  y  estfanulen  la  pro- 
duccidn  dentffica  original. 

A  ello  pueden  contribuir  los  mddicos  de  los  Estados  Unidos,  por  medio  de  la  exten- 
sidn  bacia  la  AmMca  Latina  de  sus  grandee  sodedades  m4dicas,  concediendo  asf 
a  sue  colegas  latinos  los  privilegioe  y  las  ventajas  de  una  asociacidn  Intima;  por  medio 
de  un  active  intercambio  de  publicacionee  entre  loe  prindpales  centroe  cientlfieos 
americanoe;  y  creando  una  gran  revista  que  lleve  el  control  de  toda  la  producddn 
mddica  en  AmMca,  dando  cuenta  de  loe  trabajos  originales  pnbHcados  en  los  pequefios 
periddicos  y  sirvidndolee  asi  de  introduccidn  en  la  literatura  mddiea  universal. 

Con  el  apoyo  de  las  precedentes  considerackmes,  someto  a  la  aprobacidn  del  Gongreso 
loe  siguientes  votos: 

(1)  El  Segondo  Congreso  Gientffico  Panamericano,  emite  el  veto  de  que  las 
sodedades  m^dicas  de  Amdrica  extiendan  su  oiganizacidn  y  concedan  los  privilegios 
de  sus  socios  a  mddicos  de  todas  las  Repdblicas  americanas. 

(2)  El  Segundo  Congreso  Cientffico  Panamericanoi  recomienda  el  activo  intercambio 
de  publicacionee  mddicas  y  la  creacidn  de  una  gran  revista,  deetinada  a  dar  cuenta 
de  todos  loe  trabajoe  mddicos  originales  y  a  patrocinar  su  introduccidn  en  la  literatura 
mddica  circulante. 


AGRICULTURA  SOENTlnCA  OU  ENSINO  AGRICOLA  NO  BRASIL. 

Por  LUIS  FREDERICO  SAUERBRONN  CARPENTER, 
Rio  de  JaneirOy  Brasil, 

Os  eongressos  scientificos  pan-americanos  prestariam  aoe  paizes  da  America  do  Sul, 
e  especialmente  ao  Brasil,  relevantissimo  serviyo,  si  coneeguissem  populariear,  laiga- 
mente  divulgar,  nessee  paizes,  o  que  d  o  ensino  agricok  noe  Estados  Unidos,  o  que 
em  prol  delle  t6m  feito  o  Govemo  Federal  e  oe  Govemoe  dos  Estados,  ae  eecolas  que 
tto  side  creadas,  os  estatutos  e  programmas  dessas  escolas,  a  eontribuiQiU)  de  tal  eneino 
para  o  alto  grau  de  adeantamento  da  agricultura  norte-americana  e  riqueza  e  bem- 
eetar  da  na^So,  oe  ideaes  que  devem  ter  em  vista  os  demais  paizes  das  Americas,  & 
luz  da  experiencia  dos  Estados  Unidos,  afim  de  obterem  para  os  sous  campos  e  as  suae 
lavouras  a  prosperidade  que  Ibes  esti  reservada. 
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No  Brasil,  6  doloroeo  confeesal-o,  a  agricultura  tern  ddo  coDsideiada  uma  men 
occupa^fto  material,  um  mero  tarabalho  ou  servi^o  bra^al,  e  dahi  a  causa  do  seu  atrazo. 

QuaDdo  em  1889  cahiu  o  Imperio,  l^ou  (este)  &  Republica  duas  eecolas  de  midicina 
notaveis  (una  na  cidade  do  Rio  de  Janeiro  e  outra  na  cidade  da  Bahia),  duas  foculdades 
de  direito  celebres  (uma  na  cidade  de  S&o  Paulo  e  outra  na  cidade  do  Recife),  duas 
escolas  de  engenharia  afamadas  (uma  na  cidade  do  Rio  de  Jneiro  e  outra  na  cidade 
de  Ouro  Preto),  um  conservatorio  de  jnusica  e  uma  escola  de  bellas  artes,  ambas  na 
cidade  do  Rio,  das  quaes  sahiram  artistas  que  se  immortal isaram. 

Entretanto,  o  Imperio  nfto  legou  i  Republica  uma  escola  de  agris^ultura. 

Dito  isto,  esti  dito  tudo,  no  que  conceme  ao  atrazo  em  que  sempre  ficou  no  Brasil 
a  agricultura,  a  fonte  da  sua  prosperidade  economica. 

Com  effeito,  das  duas  escolas  de  medicina  sahiram  medicos  e  pharmaceuticos  para 
todo  o  vasto  paiz;  as  duas  escolas  juridicas  prepararam  os  advogados  e  os  juizes  encon- 
tradoB  em  toda  a  extens&o  do  solo;  nas  duas  escolas  de  engenharia  se  formaram  todos 
08  engenheiros  diBseminados  nas  empresas  particulares  e  reparti90es  publicas. 

Qufio  grande  falta  nfto  fez  a  manutengiU),  ao  lado  dessas  escolas,  de  uma  escola  de 
agricultura,  que,  por  todo  esse  tempo  que  durou  o  Imperio,  houveese  mandado  agri- 
cultores  para  os  campos  do  Brasill 

Que  seriam  a  medicina  e  o  direito  no  Brasil,  sem  aquellas  quatro  escolas  super- 
iores,  duas  medicas  e  duas  juridicas?    Nada. 

Que  devem,  no  Brasil,  a  medicina  e  o  direito,  ^uellas  quatro  escolas?    Tudo. 

No  Brasil,  ao  lado  dos  medicos  diplomados  ha  os  individuos  que  se  entregam  ao 
exercicio  da  medicina  sem  previos  estudos  serios  e  de  um  mode  quasi  completamente 
empirico:  s2U)  os  chamados  ewrandeiros,  E  tambem,  ao  lado  dos  advogados  diplomados 
ha  06  rahulas,  que  tratam  de  causas  perante  os  tribunaes,  e  que  aprendem  a  profissSo, 
porque  foram  por  muito  tempo  empregados  em  algum  escriptorio  de  advogado  ou  em 
algum  cartorio  judicial,  sem  que,  entretanto,  tenham  qualquer  cultura  juridica. 

O  exercicio  da  medicina  pelos  curandeiros  6  acto  criminoso  pelo  codigo  penal  bra- 
sUeiro  e  os  rabulas  advogam  perante  os  tribunaes  porque,  illudindo  a  lei  que  exige  a 
assignatura  de  advogados  nos  articulados  e  arrazoadoe  forensee,  obtto  de  algum 
advogado  diplomado  que  Ihes  assignem  os  sens  trabalhos. 

Mas  6  facil  de  imaginar  o  atrazo  em  que  estariam  no  Brasil  a  medicina  e  o  direito, 
si  estiveesem  entregues  nas  mSos  dos  curandeiros  e  dos  rabulas. 

Nfto  6,  pois,  de  causar  extranheza  que  o  Brasil,  que  nunca  teve  ensmo  agricola 
organisado,  nfto  tenha  tide  tambem,  nunca,  agricultura  scientifica,  agricultura  pio- 
gressista  e  proepera. 

O  decreto  federal  8319  de  20  de  Outubro  de  1910  creou  o  ensino  agronomico  no  Brasfl, 
piano  de  que  era  a  cupola  uma  grande  escola  superior  de  agricultura,  a  qual  foi  pouco 
depois  creAda  na  cidade  do  Rio  de  Janeiro,  pelo  decreto  federal  9857  de  6  de  Novem- 
bro  de  1912,  entrando  a  funcdonar  e  abrindo  as  suas  aulas  em  1913. 

O  piano  do  decreto  9857  e  as  condi^aes  em  que  foi  installada  a  escola  superior  de 
agricultura  so£breram  vivos  ataquee  e,  sobrevindo  a  crise  financeira  com  a  qual  estd 
a  brakes  o  paiz,  foi  no  corrente  anno  supprimida  a  mesma  escola,  em  cuja  installagfto 
o  govemo  gastara  quantiosas  sommas. 

Por  cons^^inte,  mais  uma  vez  falharam  os  pianos  de  se  encetar  uma  guerra  de 
morte  &  agricultura  rotineira,  que  infelicita  o  paiz. 

Nos  20  Estados  de  que  se  comp(te  o  Brasil,  e  no  Districto  Federal,  pouco  ou  nada 
tdm  OS  poderes  publicos  feito  a  favor  do  ensino  agricola,  salvo  o  Estado  de  BJko  Paulo, 
indubitavelmente  o  mais  progressista  de  todos,  o  qual  vae  seriamente  cuidando  do 
asBumpto,  tendo,  na  sua  bella  cidade  de  Piracicaba,  a  escola  de  agricultura  do  Estado, 
denominada  "Luiz  de  Queir6z,"  o  benemerito  cidadfto  que  lan^ou  os  sens  funda- 
mentos  e  depois  a  doou  ao  Estado. 

Em  1907  o  Dr.  Joaquim  Nabuco,  entfto  embaixador  do  Brasfl  nos  Estados  Unidos, 
contractou  para  dirigir  a  referida  escola  o  Dr.  Clinton  De  Witt  Smith,  formado  pela 
Umversidade  de  Cornell  (1873),  e  a  esse  director  a  escola  deve  assignalados  services. 
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O  problema  do  servipo  agricola  6,  sej^ndo  pensamoe,  um  daquelles  que,  no  Brasil, 
estd  reclamando  soluglU)  mais  urgente. 

E  todas  as  eneigias  e  sacrificioe  que  fossem  poetos  em  contribuiglU)  para  o  consegui- 
mento  do  magno  desideratum,  seriam  totamente  recompensados. 

Nesse  sentido  tivemos  occasifto  de  dirigir,  ha  poucos  dias,  ao  Ministro  da  Agricul- 
tural Industria  e  Commercio  a  seguinte  petigfto: 

Exmo.  Sr.  Ministro  da  Agricultura,  Industria  e  Commercio: — 0  abaixo-assignado, 
natural  da  cidade  de  Friburgo,  Estado  do  Kio  de  Janeiro;  lente  cathedratico,  por  con- 
curso,  da  antiga  faculdade  livre  de  direito  desta  cidade,  candidato  classificado  em  dous 
concursos  perante  essa  faculdade  e  em  outro  perante  a  Escola  Naval  de  Guerra;  mem- 
bro  offectivo  do  Instituto  da  Ordem  dos  Advogntdos  Brasileiros,  autor  de  varias  obras 
juridicas  e  advo^ado  nos  auditories  desta  cidade;  candidato  &  cadeira  de  agricultura 
na  Escola  Superior  de  Agricultura  desta  cidade,  cadeira  que  nfto  chegou  a  ser  posta 
em  concurso  por  ter  side  extincta  a  mesma  escola; 

Considerando:  Que  na  lei  do  or^amento  para  1916,  }&  approvada  na  Camara  dos 
Deputadoe,  na  despeea  do  ministerio  presidido  por  Voss  Excellencia  ficou  consi^ada 
a  verba  de  300:000$000,  para  subven^des  e  auxilios  a  escolas,  estabelecimentos  ou  insti- 
tui^Ces,  assim  como  a  particulares  que  tenham  produziao  trabalhQs  materiaes  ou 
mentaes  que  interessem  &  agricultura,  industria  e  commercio,  sem  que  poesa,  entre- 
tanto,  exceder  de  50K)00$000  annuaes  nenhuma  das  subven^Oes  ou  auxilios  que 
devam  ser  concedidos  pelo  Covemo; 

Considerando:  Que  poucos  paizes  do  mimdo  se  podem  ufanar  de  ter,  como  o  Brasil, 
um  solo  tfto  vasto,  Ulo  fecundo,  tlU)  propicio  a  toda  a  sorte  de  culturas; 

Considerando:  Que  a  industria  extractiva,  a  industria  da  cria^  do  gado  e  a  indus- 
tria agricola  propriamente  dita  s^,  no  Brasil,  de  explora^ilo  a  tal  ponto  vantajosa  que 
^bia  e  pruaentemente  exercidas^  poder^,  dentro  de  alguns  annoe,  arrancal-o  da 
condi^^  de  paiz  de  finan^as  avariadas  e  eleval-o  &  situa^do  de  paiz  em  que  a  abun- 
dancia  do  ouro  seja  uma  lealidade; 

Considerando:  Que  ainda  quando  dirigidasporm&oshabeis  que  encham  de  recursos 
as  areas  do  Thesouro,  as  finanyas  publicas  n&o  s&o  menos  illusorias  desde  que  pobre 
seja  a  popula^&o,  sendo  certo  que  drenar  para  o  Thesouro,  por  meio  das  taxas  e  dos 
impostos,  as  riquezas  dos  particulares,  outra  cousa  n&o  6  que  empobrecer  ainda  mais 
ana^fto; 

Considerando:  Que  a  agricultura  rotineira  86  tern  servido,  neste  grande  e  futuroso 
paiz,  para  levar  a  ruina  e  o  desanimo  no  seio  da  classe  dos  lavradores; 

Considerando:  Que  no  dia  em  que  os  lavradores  brasileiros  chegarem  i  convicgiU) 
de  que  a  agricultura  n^  6  um  mero  service  bra^al  a  que  qualc^uer  p<Sde  dar  desem- 
penbo  satimactorio  e  cabal,  uma  vez  que  o  dava  outrora  o  miserando  escravo  anal- 
phabeto  e  embrutecido;  de  que,  pelo  contrario,  a  agricultura  6  uma  sciencia,  6  uma 
profissfto  nobilitante,  tanto  mais  que  as  chamadas  profissQes  liberaes^  profiss&o  em  que 
0  braco  forte  do  trabalhador  n^  p<Sde  agir  com  acerto  e  com  lucre  sinfto  quando  a  ser- 
vice ae  uma  mente  iUuminada  pela  sciencia; 

Considerando:  Que,  nesse  dia,  terd  raiado  a  era  nova  da  agricultura  brasileira; 

Considerando:  Que  nem  a  Unifto  Federal,  nem  os  Estados,  nem  os  municipios  tdm 
ligado  ao  problema  da  funda^^  de  escolas  agricolas  a  atten^fto  que  eUa  merece,  de 
mode  que  raras  s&o  essas  escolas  atravez  de  um  territorio  tfto  vasto,  como  6  o  do  Brasil; 

Considerando:  Que,  ao  contrario  do  que  fdra  para  desejar.  nem  nas  escolas  primarias, 
nem  nas  secundarias,  6  o  ensino  da  a^icultura  consideraao  disciplina  obrigatoria; 

Considerando:  Que  ^,  pois,  de  toda  necessidade  pdr  nas  m&os  do  agricultor  pratico, 
do  trabalhador  dos  campos,  os  livros  escriptos  em  linguagem  popular  e  que  ensinam 
OS  proceasos  modemos  oe  a^icultar  nos  paizes  em  que  (como  os  Estados  Unidos  da 
America  do  Norte,  por  exemplo)  a  agricultura  nfto  e  apenas  um  trabalho  bra^al  aue 
mais  nfto  idcanca  que  uma  miseravel  subsistencia  para  o  trabalhador  e  sua  famiiia, 
aim  6  uma  pronss&o  scientifica  que  leva  o  bem-estar,  o  progresso  e  a  riqueza  i,  face 
risonha  doe  campos; 

Considerando:  Que  ha  bons  livros  que  equivalem  a  bons  professores  e  a  boas  escolas, 
isto  em  aualquer  das  espheras  da  actividade  humana,  e  nomeadamente  em  agricultura; 

Consiaerando:  Que  taee  livros  nfto  se  encontram  no  Brasil,  nem  em  lingua  portu- 

Sueza,  si  bem  que  sejam  dignos  de  mengSo  e  do  mais  elogioso  applause  a  **  Cultura 
oe  Campos,"  ao  Dr.  Assis  Brasil,  edig&o  da  Sociedade  Brasileira  para  Anima^fto  da 
Agricultura,  jd  em  tercetra  edi0U>  (1910);  o  **A  B  C  do  Amcultor,"  do  Dr.  Dias 
^uurtins,  lente  da  Escola  de  A^cultura  do  Estado  de  Sfto  Paulo  (1908),  etc.,  por  onde 
se  vd  que  os  homens  mais  emmentes  do  paiz  e  os  Estados  mais  prosperos  da  Fede- 
ragdo  tdm  as  vistas  voltadas  para  o  magno  assumpto; 
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Consvdercmdo:  Que  a  traduc^lk)  de  taes  livros  para  o  vemaculo,  e  a  aua  vulgaiiea^&o 
pelos  habitantee  doe  campoe,  6  o  maior  eervi^o  que,  de  prompto,  p6de  ser  preetado  & 
agricultura  do  paiz; 

ConHderando:  Que  noe  dias  que  correm,  pelo  progresso  das  artes  graphicas,  oe  livroe, 
ainda  oe  mais  caroe,  sfio  os  objectoe  de  menor  pre^o,  porque,  tfto  neceesarioe  ao  homen 
como  o  p&o  que  alimenta  ou  o  vestuario  que  eeconde  a  nudez,  uma  vez  06  se  adquirem 
e  duram  toda  a  vida,  por  mais  <iue  sejam  manuseadoe  e  utilisadoB; 

Considerando:  Que  o  dispendio  que  o  Govemo  da  Republica  effectuar  com  a  eecolha, 
traduc^ilo^  impressfto  e  vulgarisa^do  de  taee  livroe,  poaerd  ser  coberto  e  reearcido  por 
uma  modica  taxa  que  cobrard  da  venda  de  cada  exemplar; 

Considerando:  Que,  mesmo  de  todo  gratuita  a  di8tnbui9&o  de  taes  exemplares,  de 
nenhum  modo  se  diria  improductiva  a  deepesa  dahi  reeultante,  iima  vez  que  ella 
redunda  na  incremental  da  agricultura  no  paiz,  beneficio  esse  tfto  grande  que,  & 
vista  delle,  desapparece  aauella  deepesa,  por  insignificante  e  ridicula; 

Considerando:  Que  a  vuigarisa^o  dos  bons  livroe  6  um  dever  dos  eovemos  e  dos 
eetadistas,  e  foi  por  essa  razao  que  o  Presidente  Roosevelt  escreveu  a  Charles  Wagner, 
o  autor  da  Vida  Simples  e  de  outrae  obras,  dizendo:  '*pr^  oe  vossos  livroe  aos  meus 
compatriotas,"  e  em  dous  discursos  publicoe  retumbantes,  um  em  Philadelphia^  outro 
em  Bangor,  recommendou  aos  sens  patricioe  a  leitura  da  Vida  Simples,  convidando 
depois  a  Charles  Wagner  de  vir  da  Franca  i  America,  onde,  a  22  de  novembro  de  1904, 
no  grande  theatre  de  Lafayette  Square,  em  Washington,  o  apresentou  ao  publico, 
comeyando  o  seu  discurso  com  as  seguintes  palavras:  ^*e  esta  a  primeira  e  sehl  tambem 
a  unica  vez  que^  durante  a  minha  presidencia,  apresento  um  orador  a  um  auditorio. 
E  sinto-me  feliciflsimo  de  o  fazer  nesta  occasiHo,  porque  si  ha  um  livio  que  eu  deseje 
ver  ler  como  tratado  intereeeante,  por  todo  o  noeso  povo,  6  a  Vida  Simples,  escripta 
pelo  Sr.  Wagner; " 

Conaiderando:  Que  o  abaixo-assignado,  ao  tempo  em  aue  se  preparava  para  disputar 
em  concurso  a  cadeira  de  agricultura  na  Escola  Superior  ae  Agricultura,  recem  extincta, 
teve  occasido  de  adquirir,  para  o  seu  estudo,  ob  melhores  livros  sobre  o  assumpto, 
publicadoe  na  Franca,  Italia,  Inglaterra,  Allemanha,  e  Estados  Unidos; 

Considerando:  Que  o  abaixo-assignado  reputa  de  primeira  ordem,  sobremaneira 
interessantes,  da  maxima  efficiencia  para  o  progreaeo  da  agricultura  brasileira  oe  tree 
livros  norte-americanos  "O  Estado  e  o  Agricultor,"  L.  H.  Bailey;  "Agricultura 
Practica  "  C.  C.  James;  "Agricultura  Modema, "  T.  B.  Collins; 

Consiaerando:  Que  serdde  obvia  utiliadade  para  a  agricultura  do  paiz  uma  indlca^&o 
bibliographica  copioea  e  selecta  dos  melhores  livros  modemos  sobre  o  assumpto,  de 
modo  que  oe  agricultoree  que  manejem  as  lin^as  estrangeiras  os  possam  pedir  aoe 
sens  livreiros  e,  outrosim,  de  maneira  ^ue  a  iniciativa  privada  se  eetimule  na  tra- 
duce de  obras  extrangeiras,  com  proveito  pecuniario  para  os  traductores  e  auditores, 
e  com  inestimaveis  beneficios  para  a  agricultura  nacional; 

Considerando:  Que  no  systema  tributario  adoptado  pela  Constitui^&o  da  Republica, 
o  imposto  de  importa^  ou  renda  das  alfand^as  6  a  mais  quantiosa  das  parcellas 
da  receita  federal: 

Considerando:  Por^m  que  o  imposto  de  importagao,  desde  que  ultrapasse  os  limites 
de  mero  recurso  fiscal,  tem  o  grave  inconveniente  de  produzir  no  interior  do  paiz  o 
phenomeno  ou  flagelo  da  carestia  da  vida; 

Considerando:  Que  sendo  por  demais  elevados  os  nosoe  actuaee  impostoe  aduaneiros, 
a  nossa  importa^  6  muito  menor  do  que  seria  si  esses  impostos  fossem  sensivelmente 
mais  baixos,  nfto  representassem  sinfto  um  mero  recurso  fiscal  ou  financeiro,  isto  6, 
uma  exigua  porcentagem  do  valor  dos  objectos  importados; 

Consiaerando:  Que  6  erro  pensar  que  o  desenvolvimento  da  importag&o  empobrece 
o  paiz,  drenando  para  o  exterior  o  ouro  que  deveria  ficar  no  interior;  porquanto,  o 
melhor  meio  de  augmentarmoe  a  nossa  exporta^^  e  obtermos  um  saldo  aella  sobre  a 
importa^fto,  seria  justamente  importarmos  de  maior  numero  de  paizee  do  mundo  o 
que  elles  nos  pudessem  vender  por  pre^o  comiaodo,  afim  de  que  pudessemos  estreitar 
o  commercio  com  esses  paizes,  mandando-lhes  em  pagamento  as  mercadorias  e  pro- 
ductos  que  a  nossa  industria  extractiva,  pastoril  e  agricola  podem  obter  por  prepos 
inferiores  aos  das  industrias  congeneree  desses  paizes; 

Considerando:  Que,  realmente^  devemos  proteger  algumas  industrias  manufactu- 
reiras  que  utilisando  materias  prmias  que  s&o  veraadeiras  espedalidadeB  e  immensaii 
riquezas  do  paiz,  produzem  objectos  manufacturados  que  dentro  do  proprio  pais 
encontram  ItLtgo  consume; 

Considerando:  Por^m,  que  essa  protec9fto  nfto  precisa  chegar  ao  ponto  extemo  do 

Sroteccionismo  alfandegario,  que  gera  represalias  j)or  parte  doe  outrob  paizes,  aim 
eve  revestir  outras  formas  mais  brandas  e  razoaveis,  como — a  isen^  completa  de 
imposto  aduaneiro  sobre  o  material  e  machinismo  importado  para  a  instalutgfto  da 
fabrica  e  sua  conserva^^o  e  funccionamento;  a  isen^^  do  imposto  predial  e  de  qual- 
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quer  outio  imposto  gravando  a  propria  fabrica;  a  iaem^  do  imposto  de  industrias  e 
profinOes  e  outro  qualquer  recahindo  sobre  o  fabricante;  a  tanfa  eepecial  redimda 
nas  estradaa  de  ferro  e  outras  viaa  de  cominimica9lU>;  a  preferencia  noe  foraecimentoe 
officiaes,  etc.; 

Cormderando:  Que  as  nossas  actuaes  tariias  aduaneiraa  equivalem  a  uma  condemna- 
9^0^  que  pesa  sobre  todo  o  povo  brasileiro,  de  se  abster  dos  benefidos  e  conforto  da 
dviliaa^fto  modema,  sendo  triste  de  notar,  aberto  qualquer  catalogo  de  fabricas  ou 
estabeledmentos  commerdaee  extrangeiroe,  que  uma  vanedade  immensade  objectoe 
manufacturadoe,  cada  qual  mais  util,  b6  deixa  de  eetar  em  nossas  mSos,  por  causa  das 
barreiias  oppostas  pela  alfandega,  que  cobraria,  de  imposto  de  importayao,  a  metade, 
outro  tanto,  o  dobro  do  valor  do  propio  objecto; 

Considerando:  Que  fomentada  e  excitada  a  agricultura,  tomando  vulto  a  exporta^ 
dos  nossos  productos  das  industrias  extractiva,  de  cria^  e  agricola,  crescendo  em 
consequencia  tambem  a  nossa  importaySo  de  objectos  manufacturados,  bastaria  um 
imposto  aduaneiro  meramente  fiscal  para  encher  as  areas  do  Thesouro  Publico,  e  o 
esqualido  eepectro  da  carestia  da  vida  se  desvaneceria  no  espago  como  um  annel  de 
fumo,  entrando  o  bem-estar  e  o  conforto  na  vida  das  cidades  e  na  vida  doe  campos,  e 
enveredando  o  paiz,  sem  mais  vacila95e6,  pelo  caminho  da  prosperidade  material  e 
economica.  levantando-se  e  adquirindo  maior  expanse  todas  as  foryas  vivas  da 
patria,  inclusive  o  intellectual  e  o  moral  dos  sens  filnos  eetremeddos; 

Isto  posto,  o  abaixo-assignado  v^  fazer  a  esse  Ministerio,  por  Vossa  ExceUenda 
presidido,  a  seguinte  proposta:  de  assignar  contracto  com  o  mesmo  ministtfio,  obri- 
gando-se  a  entregar  no  correr  do  anno  de  1916  oe  originaes  da  traducgSo  dos  tres  sobre- 
mendonados  livros  norte-americanos,  mediante  uma  modica  subvenydo  a  cada  uma 
dasditas  tres  traducyOes  passando  para  oGovemo  a  propriedade  literaria  das  traduc- 
96es  e  nfto  se  reservando  o  abaixo-assignado  outro  dirdto  que  o  de  que  fique  impresso 
em  cada  exemplar  que  fd  eUe  o  traductor  da  obra,  por  contracto  firmado  com  esse 
ministerio. 

Parecendo  ao  abaixo-assignado  que  a  sua  presente  proposta  consulta  os  interesses 
do  paiz,  e  da  causa  publica,  espera  deferimento. 

RB8UMO. 

Terminando,  submettemos  &  discuy^U)  e  votaySo  do  congresso  as  seguintes  conclu- 
s5es: 

1.  O  congresso  deve  adoptar  um  voto  ajpplaudindo  a  convenienda  de  ser  populari- 
sado,  na  America  do  Sul,  o  que,  nos  Estaoos  Unidos,  o  Govemo  Federal  e  os  Govemos 
dos  Estados  t^m  feito  em  prol  do  ensino  da  agricultura,  maxime  as  escolas  que  t^m 
creado,  os  estatutos  e  programmas  dessas  escoU^^  ^  laboratories  para  analyse  de  terras 
e  de  productos  agricolas  e  para  estudo  de  molestias  que  atacam  as  planta^Ges  e  o  eado. 
Para  eesa  populiurisayfio  ou  vulgarisy&o  talvez  poosa  {Hrestar  grande  servigo  o  Boletim 
da  Uni&o  ran-Americana. 

2.  O  congresso  deve  adoptar  um  voto  applaudindo  a  convenienda  de,  pelo  Govemo 
doe  Estados  Unidos,  ser  tirada  sempre,  ao  lado  da  ediySo  em  inglez,  uma  edic^  em 
heepanbol,  do  Yearbook  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  para  ter  longa  diffusao 
na  America  Central  e  na  America  do  Sul. 

3.  O  congresso  deve  adoptar  um  voto  applaudindo  a  convenienda  de,  peloe  autores 
e  editores  norte-americanos,  ser  tirada  sempre,  ao  lado  da  ediyilo,  em  inglez,  uma 
edigSo  em  hespanhol,  dos  livros  que  interessarem  d  agricultura,  afim  de  que,  mandados 
para  as  livranas  dos  demais  paizes  das  Americas,  possam  ter  nellas  i)rocura  e  venda, 
uma  vez  que  a  lingua  hespanhola  ^  falada  em  todos  os  demais  paizes  americanoe, 
excepto  o  Brasil,  onde,  aUas,  pela  sua  semelhanya  com  a  lingua  portugueza,  6  perid- 
tamente  comprehendida  por  qualquer  homem  do  povo. 


AGRICULTURE  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  WITH  SPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO 
THE  STATE  OF  MINNESOTA. 

By  A.  V.  STORM, 
ProftBior  and  Chitf  of  Diviiion  qf  Agricultural  Education,  Unhtrtity  of  Minnesota. 

The  last  himdred  years  practically. covers  the  period  during  which  any  effort  has 
been  made  to  teach  agriculture  through  the  educational  institutionfl  of  America.  The 
beginnings  were  very  meager  and  consisted  of  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  college  teachers 
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of  chemifltry  to  relate  that  subject  to  agriculture.  Progress  in  the  science  of  agriculture 
has  necessarily  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  development  of  the  fundamental  sciences 
upon  which  agriculture  has  had  to  rely  for  its  scientific  character.  So  slow  was  the 
progress  that  over  one-half  century  passed  before  any  State  succeeded  in  eetablishing 
permanently  a  college  of  agriculture. 

The  honor  of  this  beginning  belongs  to  the  State  of  Michigan,  which  established  its 
State  college  of  agriculture  in  1857,  five  years  before  the  Morrill  Act  was  passed  granting 
Federal  aid  for  the  establishment  of  agricultural  colleges  in  the  several  States. 

Courses  in  agricultural  colleges  for  the  first  quarter  century  of  their  establishment 
under  Federal  aid  possessed  but  meager  content  of  a  scientific  character,  and  not  until 
the  Federal  act  of  1887  (25  years  after  the  first  Morrill  Act) ,  granting  aid  for  agricultural 
experiment  stations,  did  the  real  scientific  character  of  agricultural  college  work  begin. 

During  the  next  25  years,  in  addition  to  the  discovery  of  the  scientific  agricultural 
truth  and  the  teaching  of  this  to  resident  students,  there  gradually  developed  the 
practice  of  members  of  the  teaching  faculty  and  station  staff  carrying  the  results  of 
their  investigations  out  to  the  nonresident  students  in  the  form  of  extension  work. 
The  value  of  this  knowledge  to  those  actively  engaged  in  the  farming  operations;  the 
recognition  that  much  of  this  was  capable  of  being  learned,  appreciated,  and  applied 
by  students  with  less  than  agricultural  college  entrance  preparation;  the  increased 
interest  in  the  general  sciences  and  later  in  the  science  of  agriculture,  accompanied  by 
the  reaction  against  the  exclusively  academic  character  of  secondary  instruction,  gave 
impetus  to  the  movement  to  introduce  into  the  curriculum  of  secondary  schools 
instruction  in  agriculture. 

From  the  beginning  of  this  agitation  to  the  present  time  there  has  been  a  diveigence 
of  opinion  upon  the  question  of  whether  this  subject  should  be  taught  in  special 
schools  organized  for  that  purpose,  and  devoting  themselves  quite  exclusively  to  that 
end,  or  whether  the  subject  should  become  a  part  of  the  curriculum  of  the  regular 
public  high  school  already  established. 

Though  the  teaching  of  agriculture  in  secondary  institutions  has  not  been  fostered 
by  Federal  grants,  the  fact  that  the  agricultural  colleges  were  th^nselves  developed 
through  Fedenal  aid  lead  many  to  think  that  secondary  agriculture  should  be  estab- 
lished in  special  schools  as  coll^;iate  agriculture  had  been  in  a  laige  measure.  In 
eecondary  agricultiire,  as  in  the  many  other  subjects  now  foimd  in  the  secondary 
curriculum,  the  early  teaching  began  in  privately  endowed  institutions.  Such  institu- 
tions have  always  been  of  great  help  in  furnishing  a  probationary  existence  for  new 
subjects  seeking  admission  to  publicly  supported  institutions.  This  paper  will, 
however,  confine  itself  to  agriculture  as  foimd  in  the  publicly  supported  secondary 
flchools. 

The  State  of  Minnesota  was  the  pioneer  in  establishing,  under  State  authority  and 
with  state-wide  jurisdiction,  the  first  secondary  school  of  agriculture  supported  by 
public  funds  as  a  regular  public  institution.  The  school  of  agriculture  at  University 
Farm,  St.  P^ul,  Minn.,  was  esUblished  Thursday,  October  18,  1888,  and  since  that 
time  has  grown  until  the  enrollment  for  the  year  1914-15  was  875.  This  is  a  strictly 
secondary  school  entirely  distinct  from  the  college  of  Agricidture  maintained  on  the 
same  campus.  The  college  requires  for  entrance  the  completion  of  a  full  four-year 
course  of  an  accredited  high  school,  while  the  school  requires  only  the  completion 
of  the  eighth  grade.  The  college  course  is  in  length  full  four  years  of  nine  months 
each,  while  the  school  course  is  only  three  years  of  six  months  each.  The  college 
course  opens  to  students  many  positions  in  teaching  and  research,  as  well  as  scientific 
farming,  while  the  school  aims  to  train  its  students  for  further  practical  work  on  the 
farm.  A  similar  school  was  established  by  the  State  at  Crookston  in  1906-7,  and  another 
at  Morris,  1910-11.  These  achoob  have  since  prosp^ed,  having  in  1914-15  an  enroll- 
ment of  179  and  133,  respectively. 
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Other  States  have  from  time  to  time  sought  to  meet  the  need  of  agricultural  instruc- 
tion by  establishing  special  schools  serving  more  limited  areas  than  do  the  schools  of 
Minnesota,  for  example:  Alabama  and  Greorgia,  congressional  districts;  Wisconsin, 
counties;  Oklahoma,  judicial  districts;  while  some  of  these  special  schools  have 
prospered  and  most  of  them  have  been  of  much  value  to  a  limited  number  of  people, 
their  histories  have  demonstrated  that  they  possess  elements  of  weakness  which  have 
limited  their  development  and,  in  some  instances,  caused  their  decline.  By  the 
time  public  sentiment  was  ready  to  consider  seriously  the  introduction  of  agriculture 
into  the  curriculum  of  the  regular  public  schools,  some  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  system 
of  special  schools  had  become  sufficiently  apparent  to  cause  thoughtful  people  to 
hesitate  in  the  establishment  of  any  great  number  of  them  in  any  one  State. 

When  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  convened  in  ite  1909  session 
contemplated  increasing  the  niunber  of  special  secondary  agricultural  schools  for  the 
State,  better  counsel  prevaUed  and  the  now  famous  Putnam  Law  was  passed  appro- 
priating $25,000  annually  for  the  biennium  to  pay  special  State  aid  to  10  regular 
public  high  schools  that  should  be  selected  by  the  State  high  school  board.  These 
schools  were  to  maintain  departments  of  agriculture,  home  economics,  and  manual 
training  and  were  to  be  reimbursed  by  the  State  for  two-thirds  of  the  amount  expended 
annually  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  such  departments,  with  the 
maximum  amoimt  for  which  the  school  could  be  reimbursed  fixed  at  |2,500.  The 
administration  of  this  law  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  State  hi^  school  board  and 
ite  inspectors,  this  board  having  the  right  to  make  rules  and  regulations  covering  the 
details  of  the  conditions  to  be  fulfilled  in  obtaining  this  State  aid. 

This  board  made  regulations  governing  the  conduct  of  these  special  departments, 
some  of  which  had  much  influence  upon  the  success  of  the  venture,  e.  g.,  requiring 
that  the  teacher  of  agriculture  should  be  a  man  educated  in  a  College  of  Agriculture 
and  should  be  employed  for  the  full  twelve-month  year. 

So  successful  were  these  10  schools  during  the  biennium  that  when  the  legislature 
met  in  1911,  the  number  of  Putnam  schools  that  might  be  established  was  increased 
to  30  and  a  provision  made  (in  the  Benson-Lee  law)  whereby  another  type  of  regular 
public  high  school  maintaining  a  department  of  agriculture  and  also  either  a  depart- 
ment of  manual  training  or  of  home  economics,  should  receive  special  State  aid  to 
the  amount  of  $1,000  annually,  provided  that  amount  were  spent  for  this  purpose. 
The  designation  of  the  particular  schools  to  receive  this  special  aid  was  made  a  duty 
of  the  high  school  board,  a  body  that,  since  its  establishment  by  statute  in  1878,  has 
bad  the  administration  of  the  State  aid.  During  this  biennium  the  board  designated 
Plough  schools  to  make  the  number  of  Putnam  schools  30  and  the  number  of  Benson- 
Lee  schools  75,  a  total  of  105  public  high  schools  receiving  special  State  aid  for  main- 
taining a  department  of  agriculture  and  also  either  one  or  two  other  vocational  depart- 
ments during  the  year  1912-13. 

The  legislature  in  1913  removed  the  niunber  limit  on  the  Putnam  schools,  and 
increased  the  amount  of  aid  to  the  Benson-Lee  schools  from  $1,000  to  $1,800.  Under 
these  conditions  40  Putnam  schools  and  96  Bens(m-Lee  schools  received  aid  during 
1913-14,  a  total  of  136,  and  39  Putnam  schools  and  108  Benson-Lee  schools,  a  total  of 
147,  during  1914-15. 

The  legislature  of  1915  made  some  marked  changes  in  the  system  of  granting  aid. 
AU  differences  between  Putnam  and  Benson-Lee  schools  were  repealed  and  special 
State  aid  was  granted  for  each  of  the  subjects,  agriculture,  home  economics,  and 
manual  training  separately,  and  special  aid  was  added  for  commercial  work.  The 
sdiedule  of  special  aid  is  as  follows:  Agriculture,  $1,000;  home  economics,  $600; 
manual  training,  $600;  commercial  training,  $600.  It  is  provided  that  in  no  instance 
shall  the  aid  be  more  than  the  salary  of  the  special  teacher  employed  for  that  subject. 
Under  these  provisions  the  board  has  designated  as  au^oiised  to  strive  Ux  the  special 
aid  during  the  year  1915-16  the  following  niunbers  of  schools,  viz,  toi  agriculture, 
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176;  iar  home  economics,  214;  for  m^tnual  training,  125;  for  commercial  training,  48; 
the  total  number  of  Bchoo^  being  230. 

In  many  States  the  efforts  to  increase  the  knowledge  of  agncultue  has  taken  the 
f<Min  of  compelling  teadiers  to  be  examined  in  agriculture  in  ord^  to  obtain  a  public 
school  teacher's  certificate,  or  of  compelling  the  public  schools  by  a  general  regulation, 
to  teach  agriculture,  or  by  both  of  these.  Such  provisions  are  usually  not  executed 
in  good  faith.  If  they  are,  they  usually  result  in  an  academic  and  impractical 
procedure  which  compels  the  public  to  establkh  special  schools  of  agriculture  in 
order  to  have  the  subject  taught  in  a  ]»ractical  manner.  Minnesota  has  avoided  this 
errt^.  No  teacher  has  been  compelled  to  take  an  examination  in  agriculture  in  oifder 
to  obtain  a  pubtic-eehoc^  teacher's  certificate.  No  public  school  has  been  compelled 
to  inchide  agriculture  in  its  course  of  instruction. 

Every  public  school  in  Minnesota  that  teaches  agriculture  does  so  in  reqxsnse  to  a 
local  decision.  Many  of  them  do  so  without  hope  or  expectation  of  State  aid.  Those 
that  request  aid  and  that  fulfill  the  requirements  of  the  statutes  and  the  rules  of  the 
high  school  board  receive  aid. 

This  paper  deals  only  with  the  State  aided  schools.  When  we  know  that  no  public 
school  in  Minnesota  has  ever  been  ordered  or  asked  by  any  State  authority  to  teach 
agriculture  and  no  teacher  has  ever  been  compelled  to  take  an  examination  in  agricul- 
ture to  obtain  a  public  school  certificate,  our  attention  may  well  be  directed  to  the 
conditions  which  have  caused  176  schools  to  establish  in  six  years  special  departments 
of  agriculture  and  to  maintain  them  sufficiently  well  to  receive,  under  the  restrictioDS 
of  the  statutes  and  the  high  school  board  rules,  the  special  State  aid  lor  efficiency  in 
this  woriE. 

A  few  of  ^e  conditions  that  have  made  secondary  agriculture  succeed  in  the  regu- 
lar public  schools  in  Minnesota  are  fundamental  and  inherent  in  the  situation.  Min- 
nesota is  emphatically  an  agricultural  State  so  far  as  the  interests  of  the  masses  dt  the 
people  are  concerned .  Even  its  large  and  rapidly  increasing  participation  in  commerce 
and  finance  is  dependent  upon  the  agriculture  of  the  great  Northwest,  of  whidi  it  is 
the  eastern  gateway.  While  its  iron-ore  interests  are  greater  than  those  of  any  other 
State  in  value,  they  concern  directly  both  the  present  and  future  prosperity  ol  rela- 
tively few  people  compared  with  its  agricultural  interests.  The  people  of  Minnesota 
are,  by  inherent  duuracter,  by  early  training,  and  by  present  interest,  devoted  to 
progressive  public  education.  They  constituted  the  progressive  members  of  these 
older  countries  of  northern  Europe  and  old«r  States  of  northern  United  States  who 
emigrated  from  Uiose  regions,  bearing  with  them  the  high  ideals  of  pubHc-schocd 
education  held  in  their  native  localities.  It  is  easy  for  sudi  a  people  to  see  that  the 
public  schools  ^ould  be  supported  in  giving  boys  and  girls  an  education  that  will 
better  adapt  them  to  their  environment.  It  is  to  this  factor  that  we  are  indebted 
for  the  remarkable  financial,  as  well  as  social,  support  that  is  given  to  the  movement 
for  agricultural  education  in  the  public  sdiools.  Many  are  prone  to  think  the  gr^^ 
amount  of  State  aid  paid  to  the  schools  of  Minnesota  is  due  to  her  large  permanent 
school  fund.  While  this  fund  is  large— being  at  present  approximately  125,000,000 
and  increasing  at  approximately  $1,000,000  a  yeai^the  inc<ane  from  this  (and  from 
a  few  other  sources),  amounting  to  between  five  and  six  dollars  per  scholar  annually, 
is  distributed  to  the  districts  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  scholars  who  have  attanded 
40  days  or  over  during  the  year.  The  amount  received  is  regardless  of  the  kind  of 
school  maintained  by  the  district  or  of  any  {Articular  kind  ol  work  done  therein. 
Special  State  aid  to  districts  maintaining  a  sdiool  of  a  certain  standard  or  school 
work  of  a  certain  kind  was  appropriated  by  the  legislature  for  the  year  1914-15  to 
the  amount  of  $1,962,975.  This  money  came  fmn  the  same  State  funds  from  whidi 
came  the  various  other  appropriatioBS  voted  by  the  l^islatnre.  This  special  State 
aid  is  not  permanently  appropriated  but  is  subject  to  the  action  ol  eadi  biennial  ass- 
sion  of  the  legislature. 
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The  desirability  of  having  die  diild  live  in  his  own  home  during  ihe  years  devoted 
to  his  secondary  education  will  always  be  a  powerful  argument  in  favor  of  maintain- 
ing agriculture  in  the  regular  public  1^^  schools  rather  than  in  special  sdiools,  whidi, 
of  necessity,  must  be  relatively  lew  in  number,  and  coneequently  remote  from  the 
homes  of  a  great  majority  of  the  students.  This  is  true  in  most  of  the  States  of  the 
northern  United  States,  and  particularly  in  Minnesota,  wheie  there  are  446  public 
schools  giving  hi^-sdiool  work.  Since  this  State  has  few  cities,  most  of  these  schools 
serve  agricultural  communities.  With  transportation,  public  and  private,  now  avail- 
able, few  secondary-sdiool  students  need  to  sleep  away  from  home  in  order  to  obtain 
«n  education. 

Agriculturo  in  the  r^ular  public  hi^  sdiool  is  the  beneficiary  of  all  those  advan- 
tages which,  since  the  beginning  of  education  in  America,  have  developed  in  and 
around  the  public  school  becaoae  of  its  having  been  an  institution  subject  to  local 
control.  Save  in  the  most  general  features,  in  which  the  State  educational  officers 
have  a  certain  amount  of  supervisory  authority,  mention  of  which  will  be  made 
later,  the  local  people,  school  board,  and  sdiool  superintendent  have  as  complete 
control  over  the  agricultural  work  in  the  public  sdiool  as  they  have  over  the  more 
coQventiooal  subjects  therein.  If  the  advantages  of  local  control  of  education  are 
large  and  numerous,  as  the  American  public  is  firmly  convinced  that  they  are,  it 
may  be  easily  conceived  that  in  a  democracy  agriculturally  situated  the  regular 
local  public  secondary  schools  are  destined  to  prevail  ultimately  over  any  tjipe  of 
special  secondary  sdiool  as  a  means  of  teaching  agriculture  to  the  great  mass  of 
students. 

In  many  of  our  States,  however,  there  may  be  need  for  many  years  of  a  very  limited 
number  of  special  schools  well  located  with  a  large  geogra^cal  unit  for  financial 
and  educational  support  that  diall  devote  themselves  to  practical  agricultural  tedi- 
nology  largely  for  the  benefit  of  those  penons  who  have  reached  the  post-secondary- 
school  age.  Such  schools  should  distinctly  recognize  their  service  to  be  that  of 
finishing  vocational  schools  and  not  preparatory  or  prevocational  sdiools. 

Another  reason  for  the  growing  popularity  of  the  secondary  agricultural  work  in  the 
regular  school  is  that  the  strong  course  in  agriculture  which  it  ofFets  does  not  necessitate 
the  exclusion  of  other  subjects  which  students  of  regular  seccmdary  school  age  (13  to 
17  or  14  to  18)  should  pursue.  The  standard  secondary  school  course  in  the  public 
schools  of  Minnesota  contemplates  that  one-fourth  of  the  student's  time  for  four  years 
be  spent  in  agriculture,  one-fourth  in  English,  and  the  other  half  be  devoted  to  the 
regular  high  school  course  in  civics  and  lustory,  science,  manual  training,  mathe- 
matics, or  other  high  school  subjects.  This  course  gives  a  good  inrepaiation  for  intelli- 
gent citisenship,  or,  if  wisely  selected,  will  admit  the  student  to  the  various  colleges 
of  the  univenity,  including  the  college  of  agriculture  should  he  care  to  attend.  One 
of  the  serious  handicaps  under  which  many  special  schools  labor  is  that  the  course  is 
too  narrow,  limited,  and  purely  vocational  for  those  who  attend.  This  is  especially 
true  in  those  schools  that  rely  upon  a  small  geographical  area  for  the  students  and  for 
that  reason  obtain  them  when  they  are  too  young. 

To  the  student  who  is  of  regular  secondary  school  age  the  advantage  of  pursuing 
other  than  agricultural  studies  is  augmented  by  the  advantage  of  attending  school 
with  other  than  agricultural  students.  This  democratic  feature  of  the  regular  public 
secondary  school  has  added  to  the  growth  and  popularity  of  the  school  as  an  institu- 
tion for  secondary  agricultural  education. 

Another  condition  found  elsewhere,  but  especially  marked  in  Minnesota,  is  the 
administrative  capacity  of  the  superintendents  of  the  city  and  town  schools.  Familiar 
with  the  administration  of  State  aid,  long  establi^ed  in  Minnesota  for  other  school 
interests,  these  men  have  developed  into  more  than  simply  supervisors  of  the  pedagogy 
of  the  schools  and  have  become  business  managers  of  the  educational  plant  as  well. 
This  has  brought  them  more  fuUy  into  contact  with  those  business  men  and  citizens 
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in  the  community  who  were  most  interested  in  agriculture  when  it  was  introduced. 
So  when  the  demand  came  to  have  agriculture  taught,  and  practically  taught,  in  the 
regular  public  high  schools,  it  was  not  necessary  to  begin  de  novo  the  transformation 
of  a  purely  academic  superintendent  into  a  practical  businesB  man.  That  process 
was  well  under  way.  It  only  remained  to  direct,  amplify,  clarify,  and  apply  the 
practical  ideals  he  already  possessed. 

Among  other  conditions  local  to  Minnesota  that  have  contributed  to  the  success  of 
public  secondary  school  agriculture  are  administration  by  the  State  high  school  board 
and  their  inspectors  and  the  State  department  of  education,  and  the  many  results  of 
their  wise  rules  and  regulations  supplementing  the  statutes.  They  require  that  a 
man,  to  be  a  teacher  of  agriculture  in  a  school  receiving  State  aid  therefor,  must  be  a 
graduate  of  a  standard  agricultural  college  having  pursued  a  well-balanced  course  and 
shall  have  had  15  semester  hours  of  professional  preparation  in  teaching  of  which 
3  shall  be  methods  of  teaching  agriculture  and  3  practice  teaching  of  agriculture 
under  supervision.  The  board  must  employ  him  for  the  full  year  of  12  months, 
his  year  to  begin  August  1.  He  is  to  have  at  least  one-fourth  of  each  school  day  free 
from  school  duties  to  devote  to  community  (extension)  work.  Besides  this  he  may 
use  his  nights  and  Saturdays  and,  of  course,  his  three  summer  months  for  community 
service.  He  can  not  teach  any  other  subject  than  agriculture  in  the  schools  without 
loss  to  the  school  of  such  a  fractional  part  of  their  State  aid  as  the  time  so  devoted  is 
a  part  of  his  total  time. 

Adequate  room  for  laboratory  and  class  work  with  adequate  equipment  are  required. 
The  Putnam  schools  were  required  to  have  at  least  5  acres  for  the  use  of  the  agricul- 
tural department  and  all  schools  are  urged  to  have  some  land.  The  district  is  expected 
to  furnish  transportation  for  the  teacher  when  he  is  doing  his  extension  work,  and  this 
expenditure  is  recognized  as  a  legitimate  expenditure  for  which  the  school  may  be 
reimbursed  within  the  limit  of  the  maximum  amount  of  aid-granted. 

The  rules  require  that  each  school  must  offer  as  many  full  years  of  agriculture  in 
the  high  school  as  the  school  has  been  receiving  aid  for  this  work  until  three  years  of 
agriculture  is  offered  though  the  school  may  go  on  to  four  full  yean,  as  many  of  them 
do.  The  rules  require  that  one  full  year  shall  be  devoted  to  agrt^omy,  one  full  year 
to  animal  husbandry,  and  that  soils,  horticulture,  farm  mechanics,  and  hxm  manage- 
ment shall  be  provided  for.  The  resulting  four-year  course  is  usually  as  follows: 
First  year,  agronomy;  second  year,  animal  husbandry;  third  year,  soils  and  horti- 
culture; fourth  year,  farm  mechanics  and  him  management. 

Seventh-grade  or  eighth-grade  agriculture  or  both  are  to  be  given  at  least  80  minutes 
per  week.  If  the  high  school  maintains  a  normal  training  class,  this  class  is  expected 
to  take  some  work  in  agriculture.  Besides  their  regular  courses  each  school  is  required 
(imless  excused  for  cause  by  the  inspector)  to  maintain  a  three  months'  short  course 
in  the  winter  for  those  not  in  the  regular  school. 

The  following  stetistics  taken  from  the  1914  reports  of  the  hi£^-«chool  and  graded- 
school  inspectors  will  be  of  interest: 
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The  statutes  provide  for  the  association  of  rural  districts  with  a  central  school 
offering  agricultiu^  and  the  rules  encourage  this  association.  Rural  districts  are 
allowed  to  associate  and  yet  to  continue  their  own  existence.  Associated  schools 
usually  send  the  older  children  to  the  central  school  and  keep  the  younger  ones  in 
the  rural  school,  though  some  transport  all  of  them.  The  rural  associated  school 
receives  the  benefit  of  the  supervision  of  the  superintendent  of  the  central  school 
and  of  instruction  from  the  teachers  of  agriculture,  home  economics,  and  manual 
training  employed  by  the  central  school.  Each  central  school  is  given  1200  State 
aid  annually  for  each  rural  school  associated  with  it  and  each  rural  school  receives 
$50  annually  for  associating.  This  novel  compromise  between  consolidation  and 
complete  isolation  has  proved,  in  most  instances,  very  advantageous. 

The  use  of  land  in  connection  with  secondary  agriculture,  when  wisely  managed, 
has  proved  successful.  In  the  beginning  many  failures  resulted  from  wrong  con- 
ceptions of  the  purpose  of  this  land  and  of  the  results  to  be  obtained.  No  5  or  10 
acre  plot  can  be  made  a  farm  where  a  farm,  in  practical  usage,  usually  means  from  80 
acres  to  many  hundreds  of  acres.  To  try  to  make  a  model  farm  or  to  make  this  land 
laboratory  produce  profits  like  a  farm,  was  a  perversion  of  its  legitimate  purpose.  And 
as  a  model  farm  it  necessarily  failed .  Asa  source  of  financial  profit,  one  half  of  the  plots 
failed,  as  they  should  have  done,  and  the  other  half  succeeded  financially,  which  is 
presumptive  evidence  of  their  having  partially  failed  educationally.  Where  the 
land  has  been  considered  an  out-of-doors  laboratory  for  the  students  and  incidentally 
for  the  nonstudents  of  the  community,  the  purpose  being  to  yield  an  educational 
profit,  and  where  the  instructor  has  had  clear  ideas  of  what  can  be  done  successfully 
thereon,  it  has  succeeded.  The  number  of  schools  voluntarily  maintaining  plots 
is  as  great  as  the  number  required  by  law  to  do  so,  and  more  schools  are  providing 
them  each  year. 

A  few  ^ts  about  these  plots  may  be  of  interest.  Information  obtained  in  the 
spring  of  1915  is  as  follows:  Of  the  52  giving  information  on  size,  18  have  less  than 
5  acres;  22  have  from  5  to  10  acres;  and  12  have  from  10  to  40  acres.  On  69  of  them 
demonstrations  were  made  as  follows:  Alfalfa,  47;  rotation,  13;  potatoes,  9;  clover,  7; 
garden,  5;  weed  eradication,  5;  orchards,  3;  other  fc^age  crops,  2;  fence  poets,  1.  Pure- 
seed  production  was  carried  on  as  follows:  Com,  25;  wheat,  10;  oats,  8;  barley,  7; 
potatoes,  5;  rye,  1.  Production  of  laboratory  material  was  a  part  of  ^e  work  on  44 
plots,  variety  tests  on  37,  fertilizer  tests  on  22,  and  school  gardens  on  22. 

The  amount  and  kind  of  extension  work  vary  greatly  with  different  men  and  differ- 
ent surroundings.  Making  addresses  at  farmers'  meetings  of  various  kinds;  organizing 
farmers'  clubs;  conducting  agricultural  work  in  rural  schools;  supervising  home  proj- 
ects of  students;  directing  demonstration  work  on  farms;  conducting  boys'  and  girls' 
clubs  and  contests;  preparing  and  installing  exhibits;  judging  at  Iburs,  shows  and  con- 
tests; directing  interchange  and  purchase  ot  seed  grains,  breeding  stock,  etc.;  organiz- 
ing cow-testing  associations,  breeding  associations,  and  similar  producing  organizations 
as  well  as  cooperative  marketing  organizations;  rendering  personal  assistance  and  giv- 
ing counsel  to  individual  farmers  upon  such  things  as  erecting  silos,  spraying,  drainage, 
stock  buying  are  some  of  the  forms  the  teacher's  activity  takes.  For  means  of  trans- 
portation for  this  work  he  may  use  an  auto,  motorcycle,  or  hone  owned  by  himself 
or  by  the  district  or  rented  from  a  livery.  The  district  meets  the  expense  by  paying 
the  livery  bills  as  they  occur,  paying  the  maintenance  if  owned  by  the  district  or  the 
teacher,  or  paying  mileage  or  a  flat  sum  if  owned  by  the  teacher.  In  a  few  instances 
the  man's  sahtfy  is  made  larger  with  the  understanding  that  it  includes  transportation. 
The  annual  salaries  of  the  men  range  from  $1,000  to  $2,000,  only  a  few  of  which  include 
transpcHlation. 

While  the  wise  provisions  of  the  statutes  and  the  rules  of  the  high-school  board 
have  brought  direct  results  of  great  value,  perhaps  their  greatest  result  has  been  the 
indirect  one  of  attracting  and  retaining  hig}ily  efiicient  men  as  teachers  of  agriculture. 
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"As  the  teacher,  so  is  the  school. "  The  Miimesota  State  aid,  State  inspection,  and 
State  rules  and  regulations,  with  the  conditions  which  these  have  developed,  make  an 
appeal  to  a  sturdy,  practical,  efficient  class  of  men  that  mere  academic  service,  wholly 
inside  the  walls  of  a  schoolroom,  would  not  be  able  to  attract. 

High  salaries,  12  months'  service,  an  opp<Nrtunity  to  w<»'k  with  the  adult  farmers, 
the  vital  contact  of  school  work  with  real  rural  life,  freedom  from  teaching  other 
than  agricultural  subjects,  an  opportunity  to  be  a  man  among  men,  to  be  not  only 
in  the  community,  but  to  be  of  it,  the  outlook  of  a  permanent  tenure  of  increasing 
usefulness,  the  preparation  it  gives  for  other  doors  of  opportunity  which  stand  invit- 
ingly open,  such  as  county  agency,  coU^e  teaching,  fanning  for  oneself,  farm 
managing,  Government  service,  and  the  various  activities  in  agricultural  merchan- 
dising— these,  together  with  the  high  standards  of  attainment  required  for  entrance 
to  the  service,  have  brought  to  the  work  a  body  of  men  whose  sound  sense,  practical 
point  of  view,  broad  preparation,  confidence  in  their  work  and  enthusiasm  insured 
a  laige  measure  of  success  for  agriculture  in  the  regular  public  secondary  schools  of 
Minnesota. 

Without  such  men  such  success  could  not  have  come.  Without  such  legislative 
and  administrative  conditions  such  men  could  not  have  been  obtained.  To  insure  a 
supply  of  such  men  the  University  of  Minnesota  has  established  in  its  college  of 
agriculture  a  division  of  agricultural  education,  which  maintains,  in  addition  to  the 
eight  specialized  courses  maintained  by  the  other  divisions  of  the  college,  a  four- 
year  course  for  special  preparation  in  the  teaching  of  agriculture.  All  the  four-year 
courses  require  the  completion  of  144  semester  hours  of  work.  The  course  in  agri- 
cultural education  includes  the  fimdamental  and  essential  subjects  found  in  the 
other  courses  to  the  extent  of  129  semester  hours  and  15  hours  of  special  professional 
preparation  for  teaching.  These  include  principles  of  education,  3  hours;  methods 
ci  teaching  with  special  reference  to  agriculture,  3  hours;  the  (urganiEation  and  admin- 
istration of  agricultural  work  in  a  Minnesota  high  school,  3  hours;  practice  teaching 
under  expert  critic  teachers,  3  hours;  and  3  hours  selected  from  industrial  education, 
3  hours;  general  psychology,  3  hours;  and  history  of  education,  3  hours.  Specific 
instruction  is  given  regarding  courses  of  study,  programs,  textbooks,  methods  in 
the  class  room,  the  laboratory,  the  school  plot,  extension  work,  conduct  of  short 
courses,  equipment,  and  other  practical  subjects  fitted  to  prepare  the  man  to  enter 
upon  his  task  familiar  with  the  soundest  principles,  processes,  and  pn^^tices  of  that 
particular  type  of  work. 

States  or  communities  that  hope  to  give  an  agricultimd  education  to  their  secondary 
students  by  having  a  little  academic  agriculture  taught  from  a  general  text  by  an 
academically  prepared  teacher  may  be  moving  in  the  right  direction,  but  they  are 
moving  very  slowly  and  are  still  very,  very  far  from  even  a  sight  of  the  promised  land. 
Only  with  a  teacher  proprely  prepared  in  practical  and  scientific  agriculture  and 
with  sound  prcrfessional  training,  working  under  proper  conditions,  can  such  an  edu- 
cation be  given.  Minnesota  has  been  willing  to  pay  the  price  of  preparing  such  men 
through  her  college  of  agriculture  and  of  creating  such  conditions  in  her  public 
■econdary  schools,  and  she  is  daily  increasing  her  confidence  in  the  thesis  that  on 
such  a  basis  secondary  agricultural  education  for  the  masses  will  succeed. 
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AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION  IN  COUNTY  SCHOOLS. 

By  H.  L.  RUSSELL, 
Dearif  College  of  Agriculture ^  Univenity  of  TTtseoTwin. 

The  very  rapid  development  of  agricultural  education  in  recent  years  has  led  to  the 
proposal  of  a  number  of  different  methods  of  approach.  In  education  as  in  any  other 
field  of  human  inquiry,  experiments  must  of  necesnty  foe  tried,  and  omsequently, 
it  is  to  be  expected  that  of  the  different  devices  which  are  suggested  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  specific  results  some  will  fail,  while  othera  succeed.  It  is  imnecessary 
here  to  consume  any  time  to  discuss  the  need  and  value  of  agriculture  in  educational 
werk. 

The  two  primary  methods  by  which  efforts  have  been  made  to  put  a^icultural 
education  on  a  substantial  basis  in  secondary  schools  have  been  through  the  develop- 
ment of  segregated  or  special  schools  of  agriculture,  and  the  introduction  of  agricul- 
tural instruction  into  the  curriculum  of  the  already  <xrganized  public  schools. 

It  is  my  purpose  here  to  confine  the  discussion  mainly  to  the  efforts  which  have 
been  made  with  reference  to  the  first  mode  of  approach.  Historically,  efforts  toward 
secondary  agricultural  instruction  were  developed  more  particularly  in  connection 
with  the  special  school  than  in  an  effort  to  adjust  the  subject  of  agriculture  to  the 
public  school  curriculum  of  existing  institutions.  In  the  last  15  years  the  special 
sclux^  has  been  tried  out  under  widely  different  conditions  in  both  the  North  and  the 
South.  Considerable  difference  has  developed  in  the  size  of  the  unit  which  has  been 
regarded  as  the  proper  foundation  on  which  such  sduwls  should  be  established.  In 
such  States  as  Georgia  and  Alabama,  the  unit  has  been  on  the  basis  oi  a  congressional 
district,  embracing  a  considerable  number  of  counties;  in  Oklahoma,  a  judicial  dis- 
trict. In  Arkansas  and  Minnesota,  the  location  has  been  made  on  a  lees  definite 
political  subdivision,  but  nevertheless  each  school  has  draWn  students  from  a  number 
of  counties,  while  in  Wisconsin  and  Michigan  efforts  have  been  made  to  establish 
these  schools  of  practical  agriculture  upon  the  basis  oi  county  boundaries.  It  was 
assumed  that  the  county  was  a  large  enough  unit  to  furnish  adequate  attendance, 
and  that  it  was  more  feasible  for  this  integral  political  subdivision  to  levy  the  neceasary 
tax  to  found  the  school  and  maintain  the  same. 

The  work  in  Wisconsin  was  based  primarUy  upon  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  L.  D. 
Harvey,  then  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  whose  recommendations  made  to 
the  legislature  of  1901  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  special  school  for  agricul- 
ture and  domestic  economy.  These  schools  were  founded  primarily  as  trade  schools 
in  agriculture  and  home  making,  with  the  idea  that  opportunity  would  be  offered 
to  take  the  boy  or  girl  from  the  farm  and  give  them  practical  instruction  in  agri- 
culture and  home  economics,  together  with  certain  fundammital  branches,  such  as 
English  and  arithmetic.    In  attempting  to  practicaline  this  instruction,  it  was  ol 
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course  necessary  to  have  land  adjacent  to  the  school  on  which  the  demonstrative  trial 
work  could  he  carried  out.  The  prohlem  of  caring  for  flocks  and  herds  was  still  more 
difficult,  hut  in  some  of  the  stronger  schools  a  good  nucleus  of  live  stock  was  also 
secured.  Conaiderahle  enthusiasm  was  at  first  manifested  with  reference  to  the 
development  of  these  schools.  The  huildings  and  equipments  were  furnished  hy 
the  counties,  while  the  maintenance  of  the  institution  was  shared  hy  both  county 
and  State.  This  made  them  essentially  State-supported  schools,  but  the  largw 
portion  of  the  burden  of  the  institution,  as  that  involved  in  the  construction  of  the 
building,  fell  upon  the  county.  The  coiuse.of  study  connected  with  these  schools 
consists  of  two  years  of  eight  months  each.  Taking  the  students  from  the  common  or 
grade  schools  and  giving  them  instruction  only  for  a  period  of  two  years  made  it  im- 
possible for  the  graduates  of  these  schools  to  proceed  further  with  reference  to  their 
education,  unless  they  returned  to  the  regular  public-school  system  and  finished  the 
course  of  study  in  the  free  high  schools.  This  fact  made  these  schools  more  or  lees  of 
an  educational  cul-de-sac  and  made  it  difficult,  even  impossible,  for  the  student  to 
use  them  as  a  means  of  preparing  himself  for  still  further  educational  work.  This 
was  not  the  original  intention  of  the  schools.  They  were  primarily  designed,  as  indi- 
cated above,  to  be  trade  schools  in  agriculture  and  their  function  was  assumed  to  pre- 
pare boys  and  girls  to  carry  on  more  intelligently  farm  and  home  operations. 

This  system  has  now  been  in  operation  for  over  a  decade,  and  it  is  thw efore  possible 
to  study  the  results  that  have  been  obtained  during  this  time  to  see  whether  they  are 
sufficient  to  warrant  their  encouragement. 

There  are  now  eight  of  these  schools  that  have  been  oiganized  in  different  countiee 
in  Wisconsin  and  three  in  Michigan.  Starting  with  Dimn  County  in  1902,  growth  In 
numbers  has  been  somewhat  slow,  although  since  1912  three  of  the  total  number  have 
been  installed. 

So  ^  as  matter  of  attendance  has  gone,  these  schools  have  not  shown  an  especially 
marked  growth.  Naturally  the  number  in  attendance  fluctuates  materially  in  the 
different  schools,  but  the  attendance  for  the  last  year  or  so  has  not  been  in  most  cases 
what  it  was  diuing  the  earlier  years  of  the  school.  A  s  between  attendance  of  boys  and 
girls  no  general  principle  obtains.  The  enrollment  of  boys  has  been  somewhat  larger 
than  girls,  but  it  ia  noteworthy  that  there  ia  a  much  greater  degree  of  r^:ularity  in 
attendance  among  the  girls  than  the  boys. 

Experience  has  demonstrated  that  the  peak  load  with  reference  to  boys  occurs 
during  the  winter  months  from  December  to  March,  and  that  the  number  in  attend- 
ance during  the  other  months  of  the  academic  period  frequently  is  not  more  than 
one-half  of  the  number  present  during  the  winter  months.  This  diows  without  ques- 
tion that  so  far  as  the  young  men  are  concerned,  a  system  of  instruction  which  could 
be  given  in  the  winter  months  after  the  heavy  work  of  the  farm  is  completed  in  the 
fall  is  better  adapted  to  meet  the  needs  of  this  class  than  that  given  during  the  full 
period. 

It  is  necessary  from  a  practical  point  of  view  to  study  the  total  cost  of  these  schools. 
Although  the  average  attendance  has  not  increased  during  the  last  few  years,  the  total 
cost  of  operation  has  in  practically  all  cases  materially  increased,  as  well  as  the  amount 
of  State  support.  At  the  present  time  the  State  pays  all  of  the  support  of  these  schools 
up  to  16,000  or  $7,000  per  year,  such  aid  being  based  on  the  school  enrollment. 

The  per  capita  cost  of  these  schools  has  been  surprisingly  high.  The  total  yearly 
cost  has  ranged  in  the  smaller  schools  from  six  to  eight  thousand  dollars  to  a  cost  of 
fourteen  to  fifteen  thousand  dollars  in  the  laiger  schools,  and  in  the  case  of  Milwaukee 
County,  to  a  very  much  larger  expenditure.  If  the  per  capita  cost  is  assumed  to  be 
the  total  cost  of  maintenance  divided  by  the  daily  total  enrollment,  it  is  found  that 
the  annual  cost  per  pupil  traverses  a  very  wide  range,  but  is  several  hundred  dollars 
par  individual.  In  the  majority  oi  cases  this  amount  exceeds  three  or  four  hundred 
dollars  per  pupil,  and  the  cost  of  instruction  is  so  much  greater  than  that  which  occurs 
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in  any  other  part  of  the  secondary  school  system  that  the  question  may  well  be  raised 
as  to  whether^or  not  such  large  expenditures  are  justifiable.  In  fact,  in  the  majority 
<^  cases  at  the  presoit  time  the  per  capita  cost  of  instruction  exceeds  that  which 
obtains  in  most  of  the  higher  institutions  of  learning. 

Unless  the  number  of  students  can  be  matmally  increased  over  and  above  that 
which  now  exists,  it  does  not  appear  practicable  to  reduce  the  per  capita  cost  in  any 
material  degree.  It  should  be  understood  however  that  these  schools  are  doing  a 
good  deal  of  community  work  in  their  respective  sections  of  a  general  agricultural 
extension  character,  which  is  not  wholly  chaigeable  to  the  cost  of  instruction,  but 
as  this  expenditure  is  used  as  a  basis  on  which  to  secure  State  aid,  it  is  therefore  fair 
that  it  should  be  included  in  the  determination  of  the  per  capita  cost  of  instruction. 

During  the  interim  since  the  foundation  of  these  schools,  there  has  been  a  marked 
development  in  the  direction  of  introducing  agriculture  into  the  regular  public  school 
system  of  the  State  where  the  subject  is  placed  upon  a  par  with  other  vocational 
studies,  as  well  as  those  usually  embraced  in  the  regular  curriculum  of  the  ordinary 
high  school.  In  a  number  of  States  this  movement  has  been  facilitated  by  legal 
enactment  and  the  teaching  of  agriculture  has  been  made  compulsory,  but  even  in 
those  States  where  no  compulsory,  requirement  has  obtained,  a  very  rapid  voluntary 
advance  in  the  introduction  of  agriculture  has  occurred.  In  such  instances,  the 
teacher  of  agriculture  not  infrequently  is  hired  on  a  12  months'  basis  instead  of  the 
customary  9  months'  school  year.  This  enables  the  instructor  to  work  with  his 
students  on  home  project  work  during  the  summer  vacation,  thereby  securing  sub- 
stantially all  of  the  advantages  which  otherwise  come  from  the  closer  ccnrelation  of 
the  school  work  with  the  practical  life  in  the  home  and  on  the  farm. 

Thus  far  this  movement  of  introducing  agriculture  into  the  high  school  has  not  been 
in  operation  for  a  sufficient  period  of  time  in  Wisconsin  to  enable  definite  conclusions  to 
be  drawn  as  to  whether  or  not  the  character  of  the  work  performed  in  these  courses 
in  the  high  schools  is  as  thorough  as  is  possible  in  the  segregated  school^  where  more 
emphasis  and  time  can  be  given  to  this  subject.  However,  the  extension  of  the 
period  of  service  of  the  agricultural  instructor  to  cover  the  whole  year  bids  fair  to  lay 
a  foundation  which  ought  to  result  in  as  thorough  work  being  done  in  the  one  case  as 
the  other. 

Within  the  past  two  years  another  experiment  has  been  made  with  reference  to 
the  special  county  schools.  Realizing  that  it  was  difficult  for  them  to  compete  with 
the  agricultural  courses  in  the  high  school  system,  as  many  of  the  students  desire  to 
go  farther  educationally  than  the  vocational  trade  school  carries  them,  several  of  the 
county  schools  have  tried  the  experiment  of  extending  their  course  of  study  from  two 
to  four  years  and  introduciog  general  studies.  This  makes  them  quite  highly  special- 
ized agricultural  high  schools,  and  upon  inspection  by  the  imivendty  their  graduates 
are  admitted  to  the  university  without  examination  the  same  as  from  the  approved 
high  schools  of  the  State.  This  modification  in  their  course  of  study  naturally  removes 
the  main  objection  which  has  heretofore  been  urged  against  them,  viz,  that  they  were 
a  side  branch  of  the  educational  system  of  the  State  which  led  nowhere.  Organizing 
them  on  a  4-year  basis  puts  them  in  the  category  of  the  high  school  system  and  gives 
them  all  of  the  advantages  which  accrue  to  the  main  educational  system  of  the  State. 

However,  such  action  plainly  indicates  that  they  have  failed  in  the  primary  pur- 
pose for  which  they  were  founded,  viz.,  agricultural  trade  schools  which  would  take 
the  boy  from  the  farm  and  train  him  to  go  back  directly  to  the  farm  without  any  fur- 
ther educational  effort.  This  new  system  has  only  been  tried  out  for  two  years  and 
consequently  it  is  not  safe  to  draw  conclusions  as  to  whether  it  is  a  meritorious  step 
or  not. 

The  attendance  this  year  in  those  schools  where  the  experiment  was  tried  is  larger 
than  before  so  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  experiment  will  prove  successful. 

It  must,  however,  be  noted  in  this  connection  that  this  makes  for  an  anomalous 
condition,  in  that  it  establishes  sometimes  in  the  same  town  two  high  schools,  one 
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supported  at  local  expense  while  the  agricultural  school  is  largely  supported  at  State 
expose.  It  may  well  be  questioiied  whether  a  State  subsidised  sdiool  flbould  be 
permitted  to  compete  in  the  same  locality  witb  the  regular  public  school  system. 

OOUNTT  0HOBT  OOUBSBS  IN  AGBICUUTUBB. 

In  the  development  of  secondary  agricultural  instruction  the  university  has  also 
assisted  to  a  very  material  degree.  For  many  years  there  has  been  maintained  at 
the  university  what  is  known  as  a  short  course  in  agricultiure,  which  consists  of  a  comne 
of  study  during  two  winters  for  a  period  of  14  weeks  each.  This  course  was  started 
in  1885  and  at  that  time  was  the  first  effort  which  had  then  been  made  to  develop  a 
purely  practical  course  of  agricultural  instruction  in  a  college  or  university  on  a 
submatriculate  basis.  The  regular  academic  courses  of  instruction  which  were  then 
given  in  the  university  had  not  succeeded  in  reaching  any  large  number  of  students, 
and  an  effort  was  made  in  this  short  winter  coiu'se  to  secure  the  attendance  of  the 
farm  boy  for  a  period  when  he  could  best  be  spared  from  practical  farm  work.  Starting 
in  a  very  modest  way,  this  coiuse  has  grown  gradually  until  at  the  present  time  there 
are  at  the  imiversity  each  winter  between  five  and  six  hundred  students  who  are 
taking  practical  work  in  agricultural  lines.  The  success  of  this  work  has  been  very 
marked.  Of  the  4,000  students  who  have  attended  these  courses  of  instruction,  90 
per  cent  are  engaged  in  different  phases  of  agriculture  and  over  80  per  cent  are  on 
Wisconsin  farms. 

Three  years  ago  efforts  were  made  to  extend  the  influence  of  this  type  of  instruction 
through  the  development  of  what  are  known  as  county  short  courses  in  agriculture. 
This  has  been  made  possible  by  the  fact  that  in  a  number  of  coimties  in  the  State  the 
imiversity  has  established  coimty  agricultural  representatives  who  are  permanent 
residents  of  their  respective  counties.  These  men  are  engaged  primarily  for  extension 
work  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act  of  Congress,  but  during 
the  winter  months  when  crop-growing  operations  are  at  a  standstill  and  the  extension 
activities  are  concentrated  mainly  ui>on  live-stock  problems,  it  has  been  possible 
for  them  to  hold,  in  conjunction  with  the  county  schools  for  the  training  of  rural 
teachers,  courses  of  Study  for  yoimg  people  along  agricultural  lines.  Not  only  do 
these  req[>ective  agricultural  respresentatives  give  the  instruction  in  agriculture  to 
the  county  training-school  students,  thereby  directly  influencing  the  character  of 
the  instruction  which  will  later  be  given  in  the  rural  schools  of  that  county,  but 
simultaneously  with  this  work  they  hold  a  county  short  course  in  agriculture  for  boys 
for  a  period  of  seven  or  eight  weeks.  This  is  designed  to  bring  in  young  men  in  the 
county  who  have  either  finished  or  left  the  rural  school  and  have  decided  to  go  no 
furth^  with  their  education  because  of  one  reason  or  another.  Through  the  medium 
of  this  vocational  course  along  practical  lines,  no  inconsiderable  number  of  boys 
have  been  induced  to  resume  their  school  work  and  become  interested  again  in 
educational  matters.  This  instruction  is  given  with  practically  no  additional  cost 
either  to  the  county  or  the  community,  as  it  is  regarded  as  germane  to  his  extension 
work.  Credit  for  the  work  so  taken  is  given  in  the  short  course  at  the  imivendty  and 
the  boy  who  has  completed  the  two  winters'  work  in  the  county  ehort  course  is  able 
to  fini^  the  short  course  at  the  univeristy  in  one  instead  of  two  winters. 

This  movement  has  not  yet  been  in  operation  long  enough  to  indicate  whether  it 
will  permasbently  affect  the  agricultural  educational  situation  in  the  county.  It  is 
practicaUy  a  continuation  school  in  agriculture,  the  cost  of  which  is  so  small  as  to  be 
n^Ugible. 

In  a  somewhat  similar  way  brief  winter  courses  in  agriculture  have  also  been 
introduced  into  the  high-school  work.  This  has  been  done  to  meet  the  condition 
which  obtains— that  a  considerable  fraction  of  boys,  to  whom  such  wcnrk  as  this  would 
appeal,  are  unable  to  attend  school  during  the  entire  school  year.  They  would, 
however,  be  willing  and  anxious  to  take  advantage  of  a  course  of  practical  work  which 
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could  be  given  during  the  winter  months  when  fann  operations  are  at  a  minimum. 
At  the  present  time  this  educational  experiment  has  only  been  in  operation  for  a 
couple  of  years  and  it  is  too  early  yet  to  say  how  successful  this  effort  will  prove, 
but  from  the  experience  gained  in  "Wisconsin  in  developing  secondary  agricultural 
instruction  it  seems  more  than  likely  that  agriculture  will  become  more  firmly 
establi^ed  in  the  regular  school  system  of  the  State.  The.  quality  of  teaching  is 
BteadHy  improving  and  with  the  development  of  the  twelve  months'  relation  of  the 
teacher  to  t^e  work  of  the  students  on  their  home  farms,  the  value  of  the  agricultiu^ 
work  is  much  more  appreciated.  This  movement  has  done  more  to  tie  the  school 
work  to  the  practical  affairs  of  life  than  any  other  feature.  It  has  dignified  and 
ennobled  labor  and  makes  the  scholar  feel  that  education  is  after  all  a  preparation  for 
life  which  he  can  not  afford  to  neglect. 

If  in  this  connection  provision  can  also  be  made  for  brief  winter  courses  for  those 
who  are  imable  to  attend  school  the  entire  year,  it  appears  that  the  local  school  can 
serve  its  community  in  this  respect  in  a  most  advantageoiis  way. 


THE  AMERICAN  CCMXEGE  OF  AGBICULTURB. 

By  F.  B.  MUMFORD, 
DeaUf  College  of  Agriculture,  Universitg  of  Miuouri, 

The  Federal  legislation  establishing  agricultural  colleges  in  the  several  States  was 
the  result  of  a  conviction  on  the  part  of  the  Nation  that  existing  educational  institu- 
tions were  not  offering  a  kind  of  education  which  prepared  men  adequately  for  the 
vocation  of  agriculture.  It  was  recognized  that  agriculture  was  not  only  the  greatest 
natural  resource  from  the  standpoint  of  economic  importance,  but  that  it  was  the  sole 
occupation  of  65  per  cent  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States.  It  was  fully  recognized 
that  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  represented  the  conservative  element  in  our  democracy 
and  special  training  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  f  armor's  efficiency  must  also  result 
in  raising  the  general  level  of  intelligence  of  the  rural  i)eople  and  thus  indirectly 
increase  the  efficiency  of  the  rural  class  as  citizens. 

The  older  colleges  of  agriculture  have  now  been  in  active  operation  for  a  half  century. 
Their  progress  in  material  equipment,  enrollment  of  students,  and  general  popularity 
has  been  little  short  of  marvelous.  These  institutions  have  not  only  taught  the  sci- 
ences underlying  the  practice  of  agriculture,  but  they  have  virtually  created  a  new 
applied  science — ^the  science  of  agriculture. 

In  the  begumlng  these  institutions  were  chiefly  scientific  schools  teaching  sciences 
in  the  conventional  way  often  with  little  reference  to  their  application.  In  institu- 
tions where  it  was  earnestly  desired  to  emphasize  the  applications  it  was  soon  realized 
that  there  was  no  sufficient  body  of  knowledge  available  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  such 
practical  educational  purposes.  Out  of  this  need  came  the  demand  for  agricultural 
experiment  stations,  and  Congress,  through  the  Hatch  and  Adams  Acts,  endowed  these 
institutions  with  Federal  funds  for  original  research  in  the  sciences  relating  to  agri- 
culture. This  stage  in  the  development  of  the  American  college  of  agriculture  was  the 
beginning  of  rapid  development  and  improvement  in  enrollment  of  students,  increase 
in  equipment,  and  influence  on  the  industry  of  agriculture.  In  fact,  it  must  be  said 
that  it  was  the  efficient  work  of  the  experiment  stations  that  demonstrated  to  all  classes 
the  intrinsic  and  fundamental  value  of  the  agricultural  colleges  not  only  to  the  agri- 
cultural industry,  but  to  the  Nation.  As  a  natural  result  of  the  valuable  discoveries 
of  the  experiment  stations  came  the  demand  to  demonstrate  their  practical  value  to 
farmers  now  on  the  land.  Out  of  this  demand  came  the  present  great  movement  for 
agricultural  extension,  resulting  in  the  passage  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act  by  Congress, 
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which  provides  definitely  and  generously  for  nonresident  instruction  in  agriculture  and 
home  economics.  The  present  organization  of  the  American  college  of  agriculture  then 
represents  these  three  coordinate  functions,  resident  college  teaching,  investigation 
and  nonresident  teaching  or  extension. 

The  limits  of  this  paper  do  not  permit  of  a  discussion  of  each  of  these  functions  or 
their  Important  intimate  and  necessary  interrelations.  It  is  my  purpose  therefore  to 
discuss  In  a  brief  way  some  phases  of  the  work  of  the  American  college  of  agriculture 
pertaining  to  the  proper  function  and  purpose  of  the  college  course. 

What  should  be  the  purpose  of  the  four-year  coll^:e  course  in  agriculture?  Should 
the  chief  purpose  of  the  college  be  to  train  men  to  achieve  success  in  agriculture  as  a 
vocation,  or  dbould  the  college  of  agriculture  so  organize  its  work  as  to  provide  chiefly 
for  the  training  of  teachers  of  agriculture,  investigators  and  experts  of  various  kinds? 
It  must  be  admitted  that  to  a  certain  extent  the  leading  coll^ies  have  accomplished 
both  purposes.  But  at  the  same  time  it  is  recognized  that  in  some  institutions  the 
emphasis  has  been  more  laigely  placed  on  the  training  of  men  for  professional  work  in 
other  colleges,  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  for  other  positions 
requiring  a  technical  knowledge  such  as  can  be  given  in  a  well-equipped  institution. 
The  latter  class  of  institutions  have  in  some  instances  maintained  that  under  existing 
conditions  the  prospective  fanner  was  not  justified  in  spending  four  years  of  study 
beyond  the  high  school  in  preparing  himself  for  the  stem  realities  of  the  farmer's  life. 
This  point  of  view  has  had  a  material  influence  upon  the  educational  policies  of  some 
institutions  and  has  resulted  in  giving  a  definite  direction  to  the  selection  of  require- 
ments for  a  degree  in  agriculture.  In  organizing  the  instructional  work  of  the  collegeo 
of  agriculture  who  have  held  to  this  opinion  a  distinction  has  been  made  between  stu- 
dents who  have  enrolled  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  themselves  for  agriculture  as  a 
vocation  and  those  who  are  preparing  for  professional  work  as  teachers,  investigators, 
or  technical  experts  in  various  lines  related  to  agriculture.  Special  courses  have  been 
offered  for  training  farmers  which  have  been  lower  in  grade  than  the  college  course  and 
require  less  time  for  completion  The  four-year  college  course  has  been  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  outlined  with  the  definite  purpose  of  training  men  for  technical  work. 

Another  much  larger  group  of  institutions  has  held  firmly  to  the  belief  that  Senator 
Morrill  was  rig^t  in  his  insistence  upon  the  principles  that  a  college  of  agriculture 
and  mechanic  arts  should  be  administered  with  the  definite  and  distinct  purpose  of 
providing  an  education  for  the  industrial  classes.  It  must  be  admitted,  however, 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  Morrill  bDl  to  prevent  the  organization  of  a  technical 
college  of  agriculture,  whose  chief  purpose  is  the  training  of  professional  agriculturists. 
These  institutions  have  kept  clearly  in  mind  the  historical  events  which  led  to  the 
establishment  of  such  institutions,  the  great  need  of  the  agricultural  population  for 
a  training  to  increase  their  efficiency,  and  the  fundamental  importance  of  the  con- 
servation of  the  soil,  our  greatest  national  resource,  by  thoroughly  training  the  owners 
and  cultivators  of  our  lands.  Institutions  of  this  class  have  not  found  it  necessary 
to  neglect  the  training  of  teachers  and  investigators,  but  have  generally  held  that  the 
undergraduate  course  should  be  regarded  primarily  as  a  course  of  instruction  for  land 
owners  and  operators. 

In  the  light  of  these  diverse  views  regarding  the  real  function  of  the  American 
colleges  of  agricultiu^,  what  should  be  the  attitude  of  the  administrative  officers  who 
determine  the  educational  policies  of  such  institutions?  What  should  be  the  chief  or 
primary  purpose  of  the  four-year  undergraduate  coiuse  in  agriculture? 

In  attempting  to  answer  this  question,  we  can  not  safely  disregard  the  plain  teach- 
ings of  a  half  century  of  experience  in  the  development  and  progress  of  agricultural 
colleges.  It  m\ist  be  admitted  that  a  very  large  number  of  the  graduates  of  agricul- 
tural coU^ges  have  been  appointed  to  positions  as  teachers,  investigators,  and  as  tech- 
nical experts  in  related  lines.  The  rapid  development  of  the  Federal  Department 
of  Agriculture,  agricultural  colleges,  experiment  stations,  and  agricultural  extension 
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agencies  has  created  an  unusual  demand  for  workers  in  agricultural  science.  This 
condition,  however,  must  be  regarded  as  temporary  and  to  a  certain  extent  abnormal. 
Agricultural  institutions  can  not  expand  indefinitely.  The  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  these  institutions  will  have  a  settled  income  and  wiU  have  reached  a  stage  of 
development  when  further  rapid  expansion  will  be  imlikely.  In  the  meantime  the 
fundamental  need  of  the  industrial  classes  for  technical  training  has  not  lessened. 
The  problems  of  the  twentieth  century  farmer  are  far  more  difficult  than  were  the 
problems  of  the  farmers  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  Morrill  bill.  If  the  funda- 
mental need  which  colleges  of  agriculture  were  founded  to  meet  was  the  technical 
training  of  the  industrial  classes  that  need  is  far  greater  in  1915  than  it  was  in  1862. 

After  all,  the  real  function  of  the  undergraduate  course  in  agriculture  is  and  should 
be  to  train  men  efficiently  for  agriculture  as  a  vocation.  The  function  of  a  school  of 
engineering  is  primarily  to  train  great  engineers  not  teachers  of  engineering.  The 
fundamental  purpose  of  a  law  school  or  a  medical  school  is  to  train  great  lawyers  and 
physicians  not  teachers  of  law  and  medicine.  Likewise,  the  undergraduate  course 
in  agriculture  should  train  men  to  achieve  in  the  vocation  of  agriculture. 

It  is  an  open  question  whether  such  a  course  of  study  is  not  the  best  foundation  for 
teachers  and  investigators.  But  we  have  reached  a  time  when  efficient  teachers  and 
investigators  can  no  longer  be  adequately  trained  by  the  undergraduate  curriculum. 
Admittedly,  every  teacher  and  investigator  of  the  present  day  should  have  an  educa- 
tional equipment  equivalent  to  the  doctor's  degree  and  certainly  not  leas  than  the 
master's  d^ree.  The  training  of  teachers,  investigators,  and  technical  experts  must 
be  accomplished  by  graduate  departments.  Greater  emphasLs  must  be  placed  upon 
intellectual  preparedness  by  administrative  officers  and  far  more  encouragement 
given  to  original  research  among  advanced  students  in  the  graduate  departments  of 
colleges  of  agriculture.  It  is  possible  to  bring  about  practical  cooperation  between 
the  experiment  station  and  the  graduate  department  of  the  agricultural  coll^^,  which 
will  result  in  mutual  advantage  to  the  station  to  the  graduate  department  and  the 
student. 

Such  a  plan  has  been  perfected  in  the  University  of  Missouri,  which  has  given 
satisfactory  results.  The  experiment  station  offers  scholarships  paying  $200  and 
fellowships  paying  $400  a  year  each  to  graduate  students  who  have  shown  unusual 
capacity  for  original  research.  These  students  are  required  to  select  their  major 
work  in  connection  with  some  definite  experiment  station  project  which  can  be  com- 
pleted in  one  school  year.  The  results  of  this  investigation  are  used  as  the  basis  of 
a  thesis  which,  together  with  a  final  examination,  constitute  the  requirements  for  a 
master's  d^ree.  This  plan  has  residted  in  stimulating  graduate  study,  emphasizing 
the  importance  of  advanced  study  for  training  teachers  and  investigators,  and  the 
gradual  improvement  of  facilities  for  giving  graduate  instruction  in  agriculture  in 
this  institution. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer  that  the  undei^graduate  coiuse  should 
be  definitely  shaped  for  the  needs  of  the  man  who  is  to  live  on  the  land;  that  the 
teachers  and  investigators  in  agriculture  should  receive  their  specialized  training  in 
the  graduate  department,  and  for  this  purpose  the  graduate  instruction  should  be 
adapted  primarily  to  their  needs. 
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AGRICULTURAL  EDUCTATION. 

By  E.  DAVENPORT, 
Dean  J  College  of  AgricuXtwre,  University  of  Illinois. 

In  a  paper  upon  industrial  education  read  before  another  section  of  this  congress 
the  general  principle  was  advanced  that  in  a  system  of  publicly  supported  schools  for 
a  self-governing  people  one  of  the  two  great  purposes  of  education  is  to  serve  the  people 
through  their  vocations;  indeed,  that  the  original  and  fundamental  impulse  toward 
education  was,  is  now,  and  always  will  be,  vocational.  It  was  equally  maintained 
that  the  other  purpose  was  as  distinctly  non-vocational  and  designed  to  produce  an 
intdligent,  cultivated,  and  public-spirited  citizenry.  The  subject  of  agricultural 
education  is,  I  take  it,  one  phase  only  of  a  general  system  of  vocational  education,  and 
its  materials  and  methods  must  be  technical.  In  order  to  be  effective,  the  objects 
must  be  clearly  in  mind,  and  it  is  this  phase  of  the  subject  that  I  have  undertaken 
to  treat  rather  than  the  methods  or  the  details  of  procedure. 

In  many  respects  agriculture  is  our  most  important  industiy  when  considered  fnxn 
the  public  point  of  view.  In  a  finished  state  of  society  it  absorbs  the  lives  and  the 
activities  of  a  full  third  of  all  the  people.  They  live  largely  apart  from  others,  con- 
stituting a  kind  of  class.  They  are  not  competitors  one  against  another  as  in  other 
forms  of  business.  They  are  largely  independent  and  self-directed  people,  inclined 
to  settle  matters  upon  their  merits.  The  public  is  entirely  dependent  upon  them  for 
veiy  existence  day  by  day.  They  occupy  and  operate  most  of  the  territory  on  which 
national  existence  is  dependent.  They  own  and  manage  for  good  or  ill  the  land  which 
in  the  last  analysis  belongs  to  humanity  and  to  the  ages.  Truly  the  farmers  are  an 
important  folk  and  agriculture  is  a  master  profession. 

Considered  from  any  adequate  point  of  view,  the  education  of  these  peo]^e  for  their 
business  and  for  citizenship  is  no  mean  matter.  Moreover,  if  mistakes  are  made  and 
things  go  wrong,  the  public  and  not  the  farmer  pays  the  chief  penalty,  for  in  a  lan- 
guishing or  an  inadequate  agriculture  the  farmer  is  the  last  and  the  least  to  suffer. 

I  have  chosen  this  somewhat  lab<H^  introduction  to  dkoir  why  it  is  that  whatever 
indirect  and  accessory  activities  may  be  involved,  the  two  great  objects  in  agricultu- 
ral education  are:  First,  to  train  for  farming;  and  second,  to  fit  for  country  life;  and  we 
are  not  to  be  swerved  troni  this  singleness  of  purpose  by  the  allurements  of  high  stand- 
ards of  scholarship,  by  the  fascinations  of  out-door  art,  by  the  entrancements  of  social 
and  economic  welfare,  by  the  intricacies  of  research,  nor  by  the  machinery  we  adopt 
to  secure  results.  All  these  are  important.  All  these  are  involved,  but  as  in  all  other 
matters,  here  particularly,  we  are  not  to  become  so  enamored  of  that  which  is  prominent 
and  close  at  haiid  as  ever  to  mistake  the  means  for  the  end .  Nor  must  we  lose  the  vision 
of  a  better  agriculture  and  a  fuller  life  in  the  open  country,  where  so  many  people 
live,  where  voting  is  not  for  expediency,  and  where  some  of  the  most  difficult  problems 
of  human  welfare  will  find  their  first  solution — a  solution,  by  the  way,  that  must  be 
worked  out  mainly  by  the  people  themselves. 

THE  IMPBOVEMENT  OF  FARMING. 

The  improvement  of  farming  as  a  definite  object  in  agricultural  education  is  re- 
ducible to  a  few  distinct  conceptions:  First,  to  make  farming  more  productive;  second, 
to  make  it  more  profitable;  third,  to  make  it  more  reliable;  fourth,  to  make  it  more 
permanent;  fifth,  to  preserve  a  meat  diet;  and  sixth,  to  improve  the  quality  of  our 
food  products. 

To  make  farming  more  prodticHve. — ^There  is  no  need  actually  to  produce  two  blades 
of  grass  where  but  one  grew  before  until  the  time  comes  when  the  second  blade  is 
needed.  Long  before  that,  however,  the  methods  of  doubling  yield  should  be  worked 
out  against  the  day  of  need. 

In  actual  practice  at  any  given  time  not  enough  farmers  are  likely  to  adopt  the 
better  methods  to  more  than  offset  the  effects  of  reduced  yields  on  depleted  lands  and 
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the  enlarged  demand  from  increasing  population.  Fcm*  all  practical  purpoees,  there- 
fore, we  may  proceed  with  plana  definitely  contemplating  the  increase  of  yields  by 
rational  methods,  though  thinking  men  wiU  deplore  a  general  attention  to  prize  yields, 
and  all  extravagant  statements  as  to  what  should  be  expected  of  progressive  farmers. 

It  is  easy  to  make  it  appear  that  population  la  certain  soon  to  overtake  production 
and  that  a  day  of  scarcity  is  just  ahead.  However,  many  causes  are  operative  to 
prevent  overpopulation,  chief  among  which,  in  this  country,  is  the  law  of  compulsory 
attendance  at  school.  This  law,  taking  the  child  off  the  farm  and  out  of  the  factory 
into  the  school,  converts  him  from  an  asset  into  a  liability,  >from  an  earner  into  a 
spender,  and  this  fact  alone  will  limit  the  size  of  families;  indeed,  it  has  done  so 
idready.  The  standard  of  living  is  as  effective  for  controlling  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion as  any  law  of  Malthus,  provided  it  is  enforced,  and  the  school  law  is  in  a  fair  way  to 
be  enforced  upon  all  classes  of  people  in  this  country.  Nevertheless,  our  agriculture 
should  be  Increasingly  productive  for  a  considerable  time  to  come  in  order  to  meet 
the  demands  of  inevitable  increase. 

To  make  f canning  more  profitable. — ^The  demand  everywhere  is  for  higher  standards 
of  living  and  more  comforts  for  the  country  people.  If  that  is  to  be  realized,  then 
agriculture  must  be  more  profitable,  for  it  costs  more  to  be  comfortable  than  merely 
to  exist.  The  American  farmer  up  to  the  opening  of  the  twentieth  century  worked 
his  farm  for  day  wages  and  threw  in  his  fertility;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  doubtful  if  all  the 
profits  of  farming  up  to  date  would  more  than  pay  for  the  fertility  that  hsm  been  mined 
out  of  the  soil  and  hauled  to  town  in  crops. 

To  make  farming  more  reliable, — ^The  loss  of  animals  and  crops  by  diseases,  by  insect 
or  fungous  ravages,  or  by  weather,  is  not  likely  to  be  in  these  days  a  particularly 
serious  matter  to  the  public  at  large,  but  it  is  often  disastrous  to  individual  families. 
To  remove  or  at  least  to  reduce  the  hazard  of  farming  is  a  duty  the  public  owes  the 
individual  and  ultimately  itself,  and  it  will  remain  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  agri- 
cultural education. 

To  make  agricuUvre  m^ore  permanent. — ^The  tendency  everywhere  in  fuming  is  to 
the  depletion  of  fertility  and  the  lessening  of  yield,  in  face  of  the  fact  that  as  time 
goes  on  the  demands  for  food  will  be  greater  and  not  less.  In  other  words,  the  business 
of  farming  tends  strongly  to  its  own  destruction,  and  even  though  better  methods  and 
better  seed  tend  to  increase  of  yield,  the  effect  up  to  date  is  hardly  enough  to  compen- 
sate for  loss  of  fertility.  That  is  why,  as  a  whole,  the  total  effect  upon  yield  of  our 
Federal  systems  of  agricultural  education,  really  operative  for  only  a  dozen  or  fifteen 
years,  has  hardly  more  than  stopped  the  downward  tendency  resulting  from  old-time 
ruinous  farming.  To  establish  and  to  maintain  a  kind  of  farming  Uiat  may  go  on 
forever  and  that  will  pay  as  it  goes — ^this  is  a  major  aim  of  agricultural  education* 

To  preserve  a  m£ai  diet. — ^As  animal  food  is  six  to  ten  times  as  expensive  as  vegetable 
food,  the  problem  of  insuring  a  meat  supply  to  all  the  people  is  one  that  no  race  has 
solved  successfully.  And  yet  until  it  ib  settled  no  democracy  is  upon  a  stable  foimda- 
tion.  The  question  is  not  simply  one  of  a  full  dinner  pail  for  the  laborer,  it  is  one  of 
meat— indeed,  of  the  same  meat  that  finds  its  way  to  the  table  of  the  employer;  for 
the  laboring  man,  like  all  others,  likes  animal  food,  and  in  one  way  or  another, 
directly  or  indirectly,  he  will  demand  it  of  the  situation. 

To  improve  the  quality  ofottr/oodprodudi.—l  see  no  hope  for  cheap  food  on  the  earth; 
indeed,  food  has  been  too  cheap  as  compared  with  other  necessities  and  with  luxuries . 
In  America  we  have  taken  food  for  granted  as  a  free  gift  of  nature  like  the  sunshine  and 
the  rain.  The  people  pretty  generally  have  been  able  to  spend,  often  to  squander, 
most  of  their  substance  upon  the  accessories  of  life,  but  it  has  been  at  the  expense  of 
fertility,  and  the  next  generation  will  pay  the  bills,  not  only  for  their  own  necessities 
but  for  our  extravagances. 

I  do  not  reckon  cheap  food,  therefore,  as  either  possible  or  desirable,  but  I  do  believe 
that  if  the  iMX)per  methods  be  used  in  establishing  an  agriculture  that  is  productive  and 
permanent,  the  supply  of  food  will  be  both  adequate  and  reasonable  as  to  cost. 
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But  much  is  yet  to  be  desired  as  to  quality.  To  one  who  remembers  back  to  the 
middle  of  last  century  the  improvement  in  varieties  is  in  most  cases  enormous.  Com, 
potatoes,  vrheat,  tomatoes,  lettuce,  cabbage,  strawberries,  blackberries,  grapes, 
asparagus,  cantaloupes,  watermelons,  oranges,  grape£ruits,  indeed  almost  all  fruits 
and  vegetables  except  perhaps  the  apple  and  the  pear,  the  cherry  and  the  hubbard 
squash,  have  been  practically  reconstructed  by  the  genius  of  the  breeder. 

And  the  end  is  not  yet.  We  feel  the  right  to  demand  still  more  tender  and  toothsome 
vegetables,  a  more  uniform  quality  in  cantaloupes,  less  bitterness  in  peaches,  and 
indeed  that  all  objectionable  qualities  be  taken  out  of  our  food  materials  by  better 
breeding,  better  culture,  and  better  handling. 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  FARMER. 

With  these  objects  definitely  before  us  the  professional  side  of  the  problem  of  agri~ 
cultural  education  is  fairly  well  developed.  There  still  remains  to  provide  for  the 
farmer  as  a  man  and  a  citizen. 

Mare  wmfartfor  the  farmer  and  Im  family, — ^To  build  modem  homes  in  the  coimtry 
and  equip  them  with  suitable  conveniences,  rather  than  to  strip  the  land  to  build 
up  the  city  with  a  useless  leisure  class  of  retired  farmers — this  is  a  difficult  problem 
that  only  agricultiu^  education  can  solve.  Retirement  from  the  farm  is  undesirable 
from  two  points  of  view:  First,  the  farmer  moves  to  the  city,  but  he  spends  most  of  his 
time  upon  the  road  between  the  town  where  he  lives  and  the  form  where  his  mind  and 
interests  remain;  and  second,  his  children  grow  up  into  young  people  that  belong 
neither  to  the  country  nor  to  the  town. 

The  country  heavZifuL—l^hQ  country  is  to  be  used  and  developed,  not  exploited. 
Beasonable  attention  to  beauty  where  there  is  so  little  to  offend  will  make  the  open 
country  a  vast  landscape  beautiful,  a  prospect  altogether  lovely.  Most  men  and  all 
women  love  shrubbery  and  flowers  and  good  lines  in  buildings.  All  men  take  natu- 
rally to  grass  and  trees,  and  who  does  not  like  a  cool  veranda  of  a  summer  evening  after 
a  hard  day's  work?  To  love  the  land  and  to  use  the  things  of  the  country  in  such  a  way 
as  to  develop  the  beautiful — this  is  no  less  a  direct  object  in  agricultural  education  than 
it  is  to  know  the  methods  of  increasing  the  com  crop  against  a  day  of  need. 

Edvjoational  ideah. — ^Whether  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  the  farmer  and  his 
family  or  from  that  of  the  public,  the  country  man  should  be  educated,  educated  not 
only  as  a  business  man  and  a  producer,  but  educated  broadly  in  matters  outside  his 
own  personal  interests.  He  of  all  men  is  a  citizen  of  the  world,  and  it  will  pay  to  edu- 
cate him  broadly.  He  can  be  a  very  reliable  citizen  in  time  of  need  if  properly  trained, 
but  if  so  he  must  not  be  regarded  as  a  peasant  nor  must  his  education  be  limited  to 
his  business  needs.  I  have  frequently  said  that  I  would  have  Americans  so  educated 
that  all  men  could  mix  together  comfortably  and  no  man  be  able  to  tell  by  dress, 
language,  or  manner  which  of  a  company  are  farmers  and  which  are  lawyers  or  business 
men.  This  is  the  American  ideal  and  it  is  to  be  attained  in  proportion  as  wo  combine 
the  professional  and  the  nonprofessional  in  education. 

Religion. — Every  man  whose  lot  is  cast  in  the  country  with  God's  creatures,  who 
works  with  nature  day  by  day,  should  be  deeply  religious,  not  in  a  narrow  sense, 
but  with  a  broad  and  comprehensive  imderstanding  of  the  philosophy  of  life.  This 
man  should  go  about  his  daily  work  with  a  vast  contentment  that  can  be  likened  only 
to  the  satis&tction  of  being  a  conscious  part  of  an  Infinite  Plan. 

All  the  world  is  talking  about  the  federation  of  religion.  No  people  need  such  a 
rational  system  so  much  as  the  farmers,  who  from  the  natural  conditions  can  not 
support  a  variety  of  brands  of  religion  any  more  than  they  can  of  education.  From 
the  coimtry,  therefore,  we  may  confidently  expect  important  contributions  to  the 
progress  of  religious  unity. 

The  school.— Aa  with  all  other  forms  of  education  that  in  agriculture  began  in  the 
college  and  is  gradua  lly  working  downward  to  the  primary  grades.    In  1862  the  begin 
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rang  was  made  of  a  itttional  03r8tem  of  agricultural  colleges,  and  there  is  now  one  in 
every  State  which  is  also  liberally  supp<vted  by  local  funds. 

The  success  of  these  colleges  was  not  immediate;  indeed,  after  thirty  years  their 
future  was  still  problematical.  In  the  nineties  matters  began  to  mend  and  their 
onjH'ecedented  success  dates  from  the  opening  of  the  present  century,  one  such 
college  giving  instruction  of  various  kinds  to  pntctically  three  thousand  students 
during  the  current  year  and  others  with  approximately  a  thousand  bona  fide  four- 
year  men,  all  graduates  of  high  schools. 

Not  only  has  the  cdlege  succeeded,  but  almost  immediately  agriculture  made  its 
way  into  the  public  high  school,  practically  upon  the  plan  advocated  in  the  address 
on  Industrial  Education,  that  is,  as  an  integral  but  elective  part  of  the  curriculum. 
Its  beet  success  in  the  grades  and  even  in  the  country  schools  waits  upon  its  more 
perfect  development  in  the  high  and  normal  schools,  but  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  so 
far  as  is  known  to  the  writer  no  school  having  introduced  agriculture  has  ever  after- 
ward discarded  the  subject. 

There  is  no  time  to  discuss  the  details  of  instruction,  in  which  the  present  comiwny, 
I  take  it,  are  lees  interested  than  in  the  general  facts  of  the  subject.  It  is  perhaps 
enougji  to  add  that  the  rapid  development  of  agricultural  education  and  research, 
together  with  the  general  interest  in  forming  and  in  land  have  given  rise  to  several 
new  professions,  namely,  the  teacher,  the  investigator,  the  farm  manager,  the  exten- 
sion worker,  and  the  county  adviser  or  local  demonstrator,  not  to  mention  the  profes- 
sional lecturer  and  writer. 

Neither  the  attractions  of  these  new  professions,  which  are  many,  nor  their  quali- 
fications, which  are  exacting,  should  divert  attention  from  the  original  and  principal 
object,  which  is  iminroved  farming  and  a  better  coimtry  life, — a  purpose  that  is  funda- 
mental wherever  agricultural  education  is  administered  whether  in  college  or  in 
secondary  school. 


AGRICULTURAL  EXTENSION  WOttK. 

By  G.  I.  CHRISTIE, 
SuperinUnderUf  Department  of  Agricultural  ExUnnon,  Purdue  UnivertUy. 

Agricultural  extension  work  as  now  organized  in  the  several  States  is  the  outgrowth 
of  an  insistent  and  urgent  demand  of  the  agricultural  people  for  active  and  direct 
assistance  in  solving  problems  of  the  &rm  and  home.  Since  the  early  days  of  agri- 
culture in  the  United  States  farmers  have  exi>erienced  troubles  and  losses  because 
of  a  lack  of  information  and  assistance.  History  records  that  our  forefathers  on  the 
Eastern  coast  cleared  the  land  of  heavy  timber,  stirred  the  rich  virgin  soil,  sowed 
the  seed,  and  harvested  boimtiful  crops.  Soon,  however,  these  farmers  found  that 
the  soil  grew  lees  productive,  insects  attacked  the  crops,  and  diseases  came  among 
the  animals.    Their  problems  were  similar  to  those  of  the  present  time. 

President  G^eorge  Washington,  who  was  a  farmer,  conducted  many  exi>eriments 
and  demonstrations  and  realized  as  a  result  of  his  form  activities  and  travels  over  the 
Eastern  and  Southern  States  that  farmers  were  not  employing  rational  or  profitable 
methods  in  the  handling  of  the  soil,  crops,  and  live  stock.  In  his  last  message  to 
Congress,  President  Washington  urged  that  a  Department  of  Agriculture  be  estab- 
lished to  hold  fairs,  and  in  other  ways  encourage  a  better  agriculture.  Opposition 
was  encountered  and  almost  a  century  passed  before  the  Federal  Qovemment  made 
any  provision  for  agricultural  work. 

Further  evidence  of  the  demand  of  the  agricultural  people  for  assistance  was  the 
passage  of  the  land-grant  act  by  Congress  in  1862,  which  provided  for  a  college  of 
agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  in  every  State  and  Territory.    It  was  hoped  that 
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through  the  education  of  the  young  people  of  the  fann  in  the  arts  and  science  of  agri- 
culture that  many  difficulties  would  be  removed  and  agriculture  made  Hiore  satis- 
fying and  profitable.  For  the  reason  that  little  agricultural  information  was  in  a 
teachable  form  and  that  farmers  in  those  earlier  years  were  not  willing  to  send  their 
sons  to  an  agricultural  college,  little  progress  was  made  through  this  medium. 

A  few  years  later  it  was  found  that  the  people  were  confronted  with  still  more  com- 
plicated agricultural  problems,  and  yet  there  was  but  little  available  inf(»mation  or 
assistance.  In  1887  Congress  passed  an  act  providing  for  an  agricultural  experiment 
station  in  each  State  and  Territory  and  making  for  each  station  an  aimual  appropria- 
tion of  $15,000. 

These  institutions  were  promptly  established  and  an  army  of  trained  workers  under- 
took the  task  of  solving  some  of  the  probl^ns  relating  to  soil  fertility,  the  production 
of  crops  and  live  stock,  plant  and  animal  diseases,  etc.  A  kige  amount  of  valuable 
and  helpful  information  has  been  assembled  and  published  in  bulletins,  the  Agricul- 
tural Press  and  other  publications.  To  further  advance  the  Experiment  Station  work, 
an  act  of  Congress  approved  in  1907,  provides  for  an  annual  appropriation  of  $15,000  to 
each  Slate  and  Territory.  The  several  States  have  also  nftade  generous  appropriations 
which  place  the  stations  in  a  position  to  deal  with  the  agricultural  problems  in  a  large 
and  effective  way. 

The  universal  agitation  for  an  improved  American  agricuhwre  is  influenced  by 
another  large  and  most  important  factor.  The  large  and  rapidly  increasing  popula- 
tion makes  an  unprecedented  demand  upon  the  farmers  for  food  stuffs.  A  study  of 
statistics  shows  that  the  population  of  the  United  States  has  practically  doubled  every 
25  years.  The  present  annual  increase  in  the  population  reaches  almost  2,000,000. 
One  of  our  statesmen  who  has  given  much  thought  to  the  subjeet,  predicts  that  our 
population  will  reach  150,000,000  by  the  year  1950.  The  problem  of  lurmshlng  an 
adequate  food  supply  from  the  farms  of  the  United  States  to  meet  this  great  demand 
is  now  before  the  people  in  a  prominent  way. 

Prices  are  indicative  of  supply  and  demand.  The  present  high  cost  of  living  would 
indicate  that  the  production  of  food  stuffs  is  not  keeping  pace  with  consumption. 
A  few  years  ago  new  States  and  Territories  were  being  occupied  and  an  increased  sup- 
ply of  farm  products  placed  upon  the  markets.  This  acquiring  and  developing  of 
new  lands  did  much  to  keep  production  ahead  of  consumption  and  meet  the  needs  of 
an  increasing  poptdation.  To-day  there  is  but  little  new  agricultural  territory  to  be 
developed.  The  increase  in  farm  products  for  the  future  must  come,  in  a  large  meas- 
ure, from  land  already  under  cultivation. 

A  study  of  some  of  the  actual  agricultural  conditions  and  the  opportunity  for  im- 
provement will  be  of  interest.  The  average  yield  of  wheat  in  the  United  States  for  the 
past  10  years  was  14.8  bushels  per  acre.  A  few  years  ago  the  yield  of  wheat  in  England 
and  Germany  was  really  lower  than  that  now  found  in  the  United  States.  Throu^ 
fertilization  and  a  better  crop  system  these  countries  have  been  able  to  gradually 
increase  the  average  yield  of  the  wheat  crop  until  at  this  time  it  ranges  about  36 
bushels  per  acre.  On  the  farm  of  Purdue  University,  where  conditions  are  similar  to 
those  of  a  large  area  of  the  wheat  lands,  through  a  good  rotation  of  crops  and  proper 
fertilization  the  average  yield  of  wheat  for  the  past  30  years  has  reached  28  bushels  per 
acre.  These,  with  many  other  examples,  clearly  demonstrate  that  it  is  possible  to 
materially  increase  the  yield  of  wheat  throughout  the  country. 

In  States  of  the  Central  West,  com  is  king  of  crops,  and  yet  the  average  yield  per 
acre  for  the  past  10  years  was  only  ^1.5  bushels.  Crood  lands  in  all  of  these  States  have 
yielded  60,  70,  and  80  bushels  per  acre.  To  lower  the  average  yield  of  com  to  31.5 
bushels,  thousands  of  farms  have  yielded  far  less  than  30  bushels  -pet  acre,  which  makes 
the  crop  most  unprofitable.  To  bring  before  com  growers  the  fact  that  the  yield  of 
com  can  be  materially  and  i^ofltably  increased,  demonstration  work  was  started  in 
Indianai  where  conditions  are  similar  to  those  of  the  com  belt. 
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Two  hundred  and  thirty-eight  larmera  each  grew  5  acres  of  com  with  a  view  of 
demonstrating  the  amount  of  com  which  could  be  produced.  Notwithstanding  the 
drought  and  other  unfavorable  conditions,  £1  of  these  farmen  w^e  able  to  grow  more 
than  100  budiels  of  com  x>6r  ac];e.  This  yidd  was  far  above  the  average  of  the  crop 
on  the  several  farms  on  which  ^e  plots  were  grown  and  more  them  double  the  average 
yirfd  of  the  counties  in  which  the  crops  ware  produced.  The  average  of  the  238  con- 
testants was  72.4  bushels  per  acre  or  just  about  twice  the  average  of  the  State.  When 
it  is  remembered  that  the  United  States  grows  Minually  nearly  106,000,000  acres  of 
com  it  is  readily  appreciated  that  an  increase  of  5  to  20  budiels  per  acre  means  much  to 
the  increased  wealth  of  the  country. 

Another  most  important  foctor  in  this  demonstnUion  was  the  item  of  cost  of  produc- 
tion. The  average  yield  of  com  per  acre  for  the  past  10  years  in  Indiana  was  36.4 
bushels.  The  cost  of  producing  an  acre  of  com  is  about  $13.49.  This  places  the  cost 
of  producing  a  bushel  of  com  at  37.1  cents.  One  of  the  highest  yields  in  the  contest, 
110.9  bushels  per  acre,  was  produced  at  a  total  cost  of  119.16  per  acre  or  17.1  cents  per 
bud)^.  The  average  cost  of  the  238  plots  was  $13 .52  per  acre  or  18.6  cents  per  budiel . 
It  is  dearly  seen  that  the  high  yield  is  not  only  profitable  because  of  the  larger  total 
Talue,  but  because  there  is  a  greater  net  i^ofit  on  each  bushel  produced.  What  has 
been  done  by  these  peoj^e  in  the  way  of  increasing  the  yields  and  decreasing  the  cost 
of  production  can  be  done  by  many  other  fanners. 

In  the  iHt>duction  of  beef,  the  experiment  station  of  Purdue  University  has  diown 
that  when  a  carload  of  cattle  was  fed  on  a  ration  similar  to  that  used  by  a  laige  number 
of  cattle  feeders,  13  pounds  of  com  were  required  to  produce  a  pound  of  beef.  When 
the  ration  was  modified  so  as  to  contain  a  more  nearly  correct  proportion  of  proteins 
and  ourbohydrates  and  fed  to  a  second  caiioad  of  cattle,  only  9  pounds  of  com  were 
required  to  produce  a  pound  of  beef.  It  was  further  shown  in  this  same  exi)eriment 
that  the  carload  of  catUe  fed  on  rations  similar  to  those  fed  by  the  farmers,  gave  a 
profit  of  only  $1.16  per  head,  while  the  carload  of  cattle  fed  on  a  bidanced  ration  gave 
a  profit  of  something  over  $22  per  ste^.  These  rations  have  been  tried  on  a  large 
number  of  farms  of  the  com  belt  in  recent  years  with  similar  results,  proving  conclu- 
sively that  it  is  possible  to  so  adjust  the  ration  that  meat  can  be  produced  in  «  more 
economical  way  and  with  great  profit  to  both  producer  and  consumer. 

A  large  number  of  experiments  show  that  many  soils  are  uniHroductive  because 
they  lack  a  sufllcient  available  supply  of  one  or  more  of  the  princiiMd  elements  of 
plant  food.  These  experiments  also  show  how  the  lacking  elements  can  be  easily 
and  profitably  supplied.  It  is  only  necessary  now  that  farmers  acquaint  themselves 
with  this  information  and  make  application  of  same  in  their  famdng  operations  to 
secure  laiger  and  more  economical  return  from  their  crops. 

Experimental  and  demonstrational  work  has  been  carried  on  in  connection  with 
dairying,  fruit  growing,  track  crops,  poultry,  VBtd  other  agricuhural  products  in  the 
sevcoral  States  and  under  varying  conditions  until  th^e  is  sufficient  information, 
which,  if  universally  and  rightly  applied,  will  mote  than  double  the  product  of  the 
terns  of  the  United  States. 

The  economic  phase  of  the  work  of  the  experim^it  stations  and  agricultural  colleges 
means  much  in  placing  before  the  people  the  business  side  of  farming.  To-day  laige 
commercial  enterprises  are  springing  up  in  every  center  and  are  bidding  for  strong 
young  men  with  the  result  that  large  numbers  of  tlie  capable  young  people  are  leaving 
the  farm  for  industrial  and  professional  life.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  desirable  that  all 
people  bom  <m  the  farm  should  follow  agricultural  punuits.  It  is,  however,  abso- 
lutely necessary,  if  the  farms  are  to  be  kept  in  a  state  of  high  productivity  and  mad« 
to  {ffoduce  food  stuffs  to  meet  the  demands  ef  a  large  and  increasing  population,  that 
a  fair  share  of  the  capable  boyi  and  girls  shall  remain  to  direct  the  itctivities  of  the 
fam  and  the  home.  The  country  may  offer  many  advantages  in  the  way  of  inde- 
pendence and  healthful  surroundings,  yet  the  doUar  is  meaning  mudi  in  deciding 
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the  location  and  vocation  of  the  young  people.  It  is  evident  then,  under  existing 
conditions,  that,  if  young  men  and  women  are  to  stay  in  the  country,  the  fann  must 
be  made  to  yield  a  reasonable  net  financial  return. 

While  the  financial  side  of  farming  must  receive  serious  consideration,  yet  agricul- 
tural education  must  go  farther.  Money  alone  will  not  keep  peqple  in  the  country. 
Attention  must  be  given  to  the  home,  the  school,  the  church,  the  roads,  and  other 
factors  which  play  a  part  in  making  country  life  atractive  and  satisfying. 

An  incident  illustrating  this  point  was  related  by  the  Country  Life  €k>mmi8Bion 
appointed  by  President  Roosevelt.  A  meeting  held  by  the  commission  in  one  of  the 
States  of  the  Central  West  was  attended  by  a  large  number  of  well-to-do  men,  well 
under  50  years  of  age,  who  had  been  farmers  and  who  had  made  money  on  the  farm 
but  were  at  that  time  living  in  town.  In  answer  to  the  question,  ''Why  did  you  leave 
the  farm  to  live  in  town?"  they  replied,  "We  moved  to  town  to  escape  bad  roads;  to 
have  better  schools  for  our  children;  to  have  greater  church  privileges;  to  enjoy  a 
larger  social  life. '  *  People  of  the  country  are  entitied  to  educational  and  social  advan- 
tages equal  to  those  of  the  town.  There  is  an  urgent  demand  for  these  and  if  the  rural 
commimities  are  to  retain  the  best  people  on  the  land,  steps  must  be  taken  to  build 
good  roads  which  eliminate  distance  between  the  country  home,  the  social  center 
and  town;  to  provide  suitable,  well-equipped  schools  taught  by  high-class,  well- 
trained  teachers,  and  to  maintain  a  country  church  which  will  minister  to  the  spiritual 
and  moral  needs  of  the  community  and  at  the  same  time  serve  as  a  guiding  influence 
in  the  social  life  of  the  people. 

The  needs  of  agriculture  and  country  life  are  of  paramount  importance.  A  laige 
fund  of  practical  and  helpful  information  is  available.  How  beet  to  reach  the  rural 
people  and  secure  a  more  general  utilization  and  application  of  the  beet  that  is  known, 
is  the  large  problem. 

For  a  number  of  years  many  States  have  made  appropriations  to  the  agricultural 
colleges  and  State  boards  of  agriculture  for  extension  work.  The  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  also  had  funds  for  the  projection  of  agricultural  infor- 
mation. Supplementing  the  fimds  and  efforts  of  these  institutions,  a  number  of 
individuals,  organizations,  and  corporations  have  made  large  financial  contributions 
and  in  some  cases  have  carried  on  in  a  direct  way  extensive  educational  work. 

The  results  of  the  various  extension  activities  have  been  far  reaching.  Large 
numbers  of  people  have  been  interested  and  agricultural  conditions  in  many  districts 
have  been  improved.  The  seed  sown  is  now  yielding  fruit.  The  practices  and 
methods  advocated  were  taken  up  by  the  more  progressive  individuals  and  commu- 
nities and  have  served  as  a  concrete  demonstration  of  the  value  of  the  work  of  the 
agricultural  colleges  and  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  This  was 
necessary  in  order  to  break  down  in  the  minds  of  so  many,  a  barrier  or  prejudice  against 
the  teachings  of  the  colleges.  The  change  in  attitude  is  shown  by  the  increased  de- 
mand for  assistance  which  is  far  beyond  present  resources. 

Realizing  the  universal  demand  and  the  great  need  for  assistance,  and  with  the  hope 
that  all  agricultural  people  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  would  receive  help,  the 
Smith-Lever  Act  approved  May  8,  1914,  was  passed  by  Congress.  This  act  makes 
an  annual  appropriation  of  $10,000  to  each  State,  beginning  July  1,  1914.  For  the 
year  bc^nning  July  1,  1015,  an  additional  appropriation  of  $600,000  is  made,  and 
for  each  of  seven  succeeding  years  $500,000  is  appropriated,  same  to  be  prorated 
among  the  various  States  acconiing  to  their  rural  population  on  the  condition  that 
the  States  provide  from  sources  within  the  respective  States  equal  sums  for  exten- 
sion work. 

The  character  of  the  work  to  be  carried  on  is  outlined  in  the  act  as  foUows: 

Cooperative  agricultural  extension  work  shall  consist  of  the  giving  of  instruction 
and  practical  demonstrations  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  to  persons  not  attend- 
ing or  resident  in  said  colleges  in  the  several  communities,  and  imparting  to  such 
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peraons  infonmition  on  eaid  subjecte  through  field  dem(»i8tratioii6,  publications,  and 
otherwise;  and  this  work  shall  be  carried  on  in  such  manner  as  may  be  mutually 
agreed  upon  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  State  agricultural  college  or 
colleger  receiving  the  benefits  of  this  act. 

Provision  is  also  made  in  the  Smith-Lever  Act  for  cooperation  between  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  State  agricultural  college.  The  object 
is  to  secure  a  closer  and  more  complete  coordination  of  the  efforts  and  expenditures 
of  the  colleges  and  the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture  and  to  promote  harmonious 
team  work  in  all  related  extension  activities. 

The  Smith-Lever  Act  has  focused  the  attention  of  the  educational  interests  on  the 
great  agricultural  problems,  and  has  provided  for  a  large  and  active  oiganisation  in 
every  State  for  agricultural  extension  work,  which  has  been  defined  by  Dr.  True 
as  "a  permanent  system  of  practical 'education  for  &nning  people  out  of  school,  con- 
ducted  according  to  well-matured  plans  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people." 

At  this  point  it  may  be  of  interest  to  consider  a  few  of  the  mediums  and  methods 
employed  in  extension  work.  The  giving  out  of  information  in  an  interesting  and 
understandable  form  is  one  task.  To  securo  the  application  of  this  information  in 
the  practical  operations  is  quite  a  different  problem. 

FARMBBS'  INSTrrXTTES. 

The  farmers'  institute  is  one  of  the  oldest  extension  agencies.  For  years  the 
meetings  have  been  held  in  the  various  States,  and  the  doctrine  of  an  improved  agri- 
culture has  been  earnestly  and  religiously  preached  to  the  many  thousands  in  attend* 
ance.  This  work  has  been  fundamental  and  has  laid  a  foundation  for  the  many  lines 
that  are  being  taken  up  at  this  time. 

The  institute  offers  not  only  an  opportunity  to  impart  technical  information  on 
farming,  home  making,  road  buUding,  etc.,  but  it  serves  as  a  medium  for  the  strength- 
ening of  social  relationships. 

Farmers'  institutes  and  miscellaneous  meetings  of  like  character  will  continue  to 
be  held  and  made  to  meet  a  demand  that  perhaps  no  other  extension  agency  can  meet. 

EDUCATIONAL  TRAINS. 

By  means  of  educational  trains,  which  have  been  operated  over  almost  every  rail- 
road in  the  United  States,  it  has  been  jKHsible  to  reach  in  an  effective  way  laige 
numbers  of  people  in  a  short  space  of  time.  This  medium  has  been  most  valuable 
in  arousing  communities  and  focusing  attention  upon  definite  important  matters. 
When  sufficient  time  is  allowed  at  the  several  stops,  exhibits  can  be  sho^n  to  good 
advantage. 

SHORT  Courses. 

The  short  courses,  lasting  one,  two,  or  more  weeks,  and  located  at  various  points 
in  the  State,  have  served  as  a  most  valuable  mediiim  through  which  to  assist  farmers 
and  their  families.  Instructors  in  these  courses  have  opportunity  to  cover  a  subject 
in  considerable  detail  and  to  conduct  demonstrations  as  well  as  lectures.  The  instruc- 
tion is  made  as  practical  as  possible,  the  students  being  given  an  opportunity  to  do 
laboratory  work  in  the  way  of  judging  com,  live  stock,  fruit  or  potatoes,  pruning  trees, 
making  spray  mixtures,  etc.  The  women  have  practical  demonstrations  on  phases 
of  home  economics  and  other  interesting  allied  subjects.  Li  all,  the  short  course 
serves  as  a  school  and  has  proven  of  great  educational  value. 

EXHIBITS. 

In  connection  with  expositions.  State  bars,  county  fairs,  community  fairs,  chau- 
tauquas,  and  other  organised  public  movements,  exhibits  of  experimental  and  dem- 
onstration work  have  been  made  with  excellent  results.  Exhibits  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity to  present  by  means  of  concrete  materials,  photographs,  charts,  etc.,  the  rec- 
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ominendation  and  teachings  relative  to  iminroved  practices  in  a  clear,  attractive,  and 
forceful  way.  "Seeing  is  believing."  People  wish  to  be  shown.  The  exhibit  serves 
as  proof  of  actual  results  secured.  It  is  true  that  certain  lines  of  work  can  be  better 
I>ortrayed  by  means  of  exhibits  than  others;  also  it  is  found  that  exhibits  are  meet 
valuable  where  they  possess  special,  attractive,  and  live  features.  Ordinary  exhibits 
showing  simply  an  array  of  products  or  materials,  and  lacking  prominent,  live,  educa- 
tional features,  do  not  warrant  the  expenditure  of  much  effort  or  money. 

COUNTY  AGENTS. 

One  of  the  most  radical,  gigantic,  and  foir-reaching  steps  taken  in  a  universal  way 
throughout  the  entire  country  is  that  providing  for  the  appointment  of  county  agri- 
cultural agents  or  farm  advisois.  Practically  every  State  has  made  provision  for  tlie 
appointment  of  these  workers.  At  the  present  time  more  than  1,100  agents  are  at 
work. 

In  the  Southern  States  provision  has  been  made  for  women  agents  to  work  in  the 
homes  of  the  county  in  a  way  similar  to  that  followed  by  the  men  with  the  farmers. 

The  county  agents  are,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  appointed  by  the  State  agricultural 
college  and  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  cooperating  with  local 
oiganizations  within  the  respective  counties.  The  agents  serve  as  representatives  of 
the  college  and  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  have  in  all  of  their 
work  the  guidance  and  assistance  of  these  institutions. 

Different  plans  in  different  States  are  followed  in  financing  the  coimty  agent  work. 
The  usual  plan,  however,  is  to  meet  the  expenses  through  cooperation  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  State  agricultural  college,  the  county,  and  som 
ocal  oiganization. 

For  the  position  of  county  agricultural  agent  it  is  the  aim  to  appoint  men  who  have 
had  a  thorough  training  in  an  agricultural  college,  practical  form  management  expe- 
rience, and  some  experience  in  extension  work.  In  addition,  these  men  should  have 
a  strong  and  pleasing  personality,  tact,  and  other  qualities  which  make  for  leadership. 
Such  men  as  described  are  difficult  to  find.  The  supply  of  capable  men  with  the 
necessary  training  is  small.  For  this  reason  the  county  agent  body  must  grow  slowly, 
for  the  appointment  of  men  unsuited  to  the  work  and  unable  to  meet  in  a  fair  way 
the  expectations  of  the  people  will  work  great  injury  to  the  whole  movement. 

The  field  of  the  activities  of  the  county  agent  is  broad.  In  one  State  they  are 
outlined  in  a  law  as  follows: 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  agent  to  cooperate  with  iannen*  institutes' 
iaiBken*  dubs,  and  other  organizaticms,  conduct  practical  tern  demonstrations,  boys' 
and  girls'  clubs  and  contest  work,  and  other  movements  for  the  advancement  of  agri- 
culture and  country  life  and  to  give  advice  to  farmers  on  practical  farm  problems,  and 
aid  the  county  superintendent  of  schools  and  the  teachers  in  giving  practical  education 
in  agriculture  ana  domestic  science. 

County-agent  w(vk  has  been  popular  because  farmen  have  been  able  to  receive 
aid  directly  and  quickly  and  from  one  acquainted  with  local  conditions.  In  cam- 
paigns for  the  combating  of  hpg  cholera,  foot-and-mouth  diseaes,  county  agents  have 
been  most  helpful  and  huve  saved  for  their  counties  many  thousands  of  d<dlaz8.  The 
agents  have  also  aided  the  people  through  the  introduction  of  special  crops,  orduurd 
dem<»strations,  etc. 

In  one  county  in  Indiana  the  past  year  the  county  agent  noted  that  the  apple  crop 
was  unusually  laige.  The  local  demand  was  vary  small.  Many  orchard  ownws  who 
bad  pruned  and  sprayed  according  to  the  directions  of  the  county  agent  raised  the 
question  as  to  what  was  to  be  done  with  the  product.  The  county  agent  sou^t  a 
commisBion  firm,  enlisted  their  cooperation,  and  finally  succeeded  in  having  them 
locate  a  branch  office  in  the  county  with  a  ccnrpe  of  pickers  and  a  packing  outfit*  This 
fim  to(^  from  the  county  more  than  35,000  bushels  of  apples,  for  which  was  paid 
approximately  $25,000. 
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In  no  previous  year  was  there  ever  sold  more  than  6,000  bushels  of  apples  from  this 
county.  Again,  it  is  conservatively  estimated  that  40,000  bushels  of  apples  were  fed 
to  hogs  or  allowed  to  rot  on  the  ground  because  they  were  unfit  for  market.  Surely 
this  county  has  benefited  in  a  large  way  from  the  services  of  the  county  agent  in  this 
one  line  of  work.  It  is  just  this  actual  accomplishment  that  is  making  the  county- 
agent  work  not  only  a  success  but  an  important  part  of  the  great  agricultural 
oiganization. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  county  agent  must  be  able  to  do  more  than  give  out  tech- 
nical information.  He  must  be  a  leader  and  oiganizer  in  order  that  the  people  may 
be  brought  together  and  enlisted  in  an  active  way  in  the  various  movements,  for  the 
solution  of  the  many  problems  of  agriculture  and  country  life  will  come  easiest  and 
surest  when  the  country  people  themselves  realize  conditions  and  reach  the  point 
where  they  will  demand  and  work  for  better  schools,  better  churches,  better  roads, 
and  a  recognition  of  the  country's  greatest  business  and  industry— agriculture. 


NATIONAL,  STATE,  AND  LOCAL  SUPPORT  OF  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 

By  DAVID  SNEDDEN, 
FomuT  Commissioner  of  Education  of  Massachusetts. 

The  question  of  the  financial  support  of  industrial  education  will  be  very  acutely 
before  the  American  public  during  the  next  decade  at  least.  It  is  highly  essential 
that  as  far  as  practicable  this  question  should  be  discussed  in  the  light  of  fundamental 
principles.  As  a  basis  for  discussion,  therefore,  the  following  propositions  are  sub- 
mitted as  reflecting  the  judgment  of  the  writer: 

I.  Industrial  education  (by  which  is  here  meant  specific  vocational  training  for 
industrial  pursuits  as  distinguished  from  agricultural,  commercial,  home-making,  and 
professional  pursuits)  is  certainly  bound,  in  increasing  measure,  to  become  a  form  of 
public  education,  including  thereunder  both  publicly  supported  and  publicly  con- 
trolled and  privately  conducted  schools,  for  the  following  reasons:  (a)  With  a  few 
exceptions  the  industries  of  the  country  show  less  rather  than  more  capacity  to  take 
young  workers  andto  give  them  effective  industrial  training.  (6)  As  long  as  the  units 
of  any  industry  are  strongly  competitive — ^that  is,  one  manufacturer  competing  with 
another — and  as  long  as  labor  is  as  mobile  as  it  now  is  in  the  United  States,  large  estab- 
lishments will  find  it  unprofitable  seriously  to  embark  upon  the  matter  of  industrial 
training  at  their  own  expense.  Industries  whose  units  are  not  in  serious  competitionr- 
e.  g.,  telephone  service  and  some  others — ^may  profitably  conduct  private  industrial 
schools.  Also  industries  the  heads  of  whose  component  units  have  learned  systematic 
cooperation  may  so  adjust  vocational  training  that  the  benefits  conferred  by  any  one 
industry  or  establishment  will  affect  all  others — e.  g.,  possibly  the  higher-grade  print- 
ing industries  of  America.  In  all  other  cases  it  seems  impossible  to  foresee  a  time 
when  the  stress  of  competition  between  the  component  units  and  the  mobility  of  labor 
will  not  render  the  private  undertaking  of  an  extensive  school  of  industrial  education 
a  hazardous  and  expensive  experiment  for  the  industry  concerned,  (c)  The  obliga- 
tion of  the  State  to  see  that  every  boy  and  girl  gets  a  fair  start  in  life  will,  apart  from 
aU  other  considerations,  bring  about  a  widespread  establishment  of  specific  training 
agencies  for  fitting  these  young  people  for  any  and  all  industrial  pursuits. 

II.  Effective  industrial  training  will  necessarily  be  expensive.  No  means  have  yet 
been  devised  whereby  profitable  training  toward  industrial  education  can  be  given 
tor  a  less  cost  than  torn  |100  to  1200  per  student  year  in  day  schools,  and  from  90.25 
to  10.50  per  student  hour  in  ni^t  schools.    The  burden  of  effective  vocational  eda- 
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cation  must  be  borne,  as  feu*  as  practicable,  by  the  wider  rather  than  by  the  more  local 
areas  of  taxation. 

III.  The  profitable  results  of  industrial  training  will  not  in  any  large  measure  accrue 
to  the  immediate  locality  giving  it.  The  trained  man  will  carry  his  productiveness 
to  other  regions,  and  the  town  or  dty  which  has  given  him  his  training,  perhaps  at 
great  expense,  will  not  profit  financially.  All  public  schools  should  make  some 
investment  without  immediate  regard  for  the  financial  returns  to  the  communitiea 
involved,  but  in  practice  limitations  will  be  found  both  to  the  capacity  and  to  the 
disposition  of  communities  to  do  this.  If,  therefore,  it  becomes  evident  that  the 
actual  benefits  of  industrial  education  tend  to  fall  outward,  the  justification  for  a 
wide  taxing  area  for  support  is  apparent. 

IV.  The  administration  and  direction  of  vocational  education  will  involve  the 
highest  talent  available.  Standards  must  be  worked  out  with  extreme  care.  Local 
administrative  communities  have  proven  notoriously  unequal  and  incompetent  as 
respects  their  ability  to  give  high-grade  vocational  training.  If  the  right  standards 
are  to  be  established  and  maintained,  if  ^exhaustive  experimentation  as  to  most 
effective  methods  is  to  be  inaugurated,  then  the  larger  the  area  of  administration  in 
general,  the  more  effective  will  be  the  results. 

V.  Even  a  superficial  study  of  the  economic  and  social  organization  of  America 
must  show  that  no  necessary  relationship  exists  between  the  number  of  children 
to  be  educated  in  any  local  community  or  State  and  the  available  resources  where- 
with to  educate  them.  Property  valuations  tend  to  accumulate  in  large  families,  and 
others,  in  certain  sections.  If  any  form  of  education  is  to  become  part  of  a  general 
policy  of  social  economy  and  sound  administration,  then  richer  communities  must 
asBLBt  in  bearing  the  educational  burdens  of  the  weaker.  The  ideal  should  be,  on  the 
one  hand,  an  equitable  distribution  of  the  burden  of  supporting  schools  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  an  equitable  distribution  of  opportunities  and  facilities  for  obtaining 
right  education. 

VI.  It  follows  from  the  foregoing  that  as  a  general  principle,  while  local  commu- 
nities should  be  called  upon  to  bear  a  part  of  the  cost  of  industrial  education  as  far 
as  practicable,  larger  areas  of  taxation  should  also  be  drawn  upon.  At  present  the 
limit  is  found  in  the  State.  Massachusetts  is  an  example  of  a  Commonwealth  in  which 
the  cost  of  maintaining  industrial  education  is  borne  to  the  extent  of  one-half  by  the 
local  community  and  one-half  by  the  State,  the  State  thus  being  brought  into  a  posi- 
tion of  intimate  supervision  which,  while  not  amounting  to  control,  nevertheless 
gives  substantially  all  the  valuable  results  that  may  be  expected  from  inmiediate 
control. 

VII.  The  next  problem  confronting  the  country  is  as  to  whether  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  should  also  contribute  to  the  support  of  vocational  education.  It  is  the  writer's 
contention  that  the  principles  of  efficient  administration,  as  well  as  a  sound  under- 
lying social  economy,  require  that  industrial  education,  because  it  is  expensive, 
because  its  results  tend  ever  to  spread  afar  from  the  place  of  its  origin,  and  because 
it  is  peculiarly  in  need  of  scientific  direction,  should  be  aided  in  part  from  national 
funds.  A  convenient  formula  for  this  purpose  might  be  to  the  effect  that  the  local 
community  should  contribute  one-third,  the  State  one-third,  and  National  Govern- 
ment one-third;  that  all  contributions  from  State  and  National  Government  should 
be  by  way  of  reimbursement  of  expenditures  incurred  locally  in  maintaining  types 
and  standards  of  work  approved  by  the  administrative  authorities  of  the  larger  areas. 
As  regards  special  matters,  such  as  the  training  of  teachers  for  industrial  schools,  the 
State  and  Nation  might  well  share  equally,  and  as  regards  the  conduct  of  experimental 
research  in  industrial  education  the  Nation  itself  might  well  take  the  iniative  and 
bear  the  entire  expense,  it  being  remembered  that  local  communities  and  States 
must  always  incur  a  large  outlay  for  the  equipment  of  vocational  education. 
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VIII.  It  is  sometimes  proposed  that  the  State  or  the  Nation  should  alone  manage 
vocational  education.  FVom  this  position  the  writer  dissents,  for  the  following  rea- 
sons: Undoubtedly  effective  industrial  education  will  involve,  in  its  fuller  devel- 
opment, the  close  cooperation  of  industrial  schools  with  economic  productive  agen- 
cies, to  the  end  that,  after  an  initial  period  of  greater  or  less  length  in  the  all-day 
vocational  school,  the  student  will  have  entered  industry  on  a  part-time  basis,  and 
will  complete  the  last  stages  of  his  training  in  evening  schools  adjusted  to  the  require- 
ments of  industrial  training.  The  cooperation  here  suggested  can  best  be  effected 
through  local  agencies,  the  State  and  National  administrative  authorities  coming  in 
to  give  confirmation  and  approval. 

IX.  If  national  aid  in  the  United  States  is  to  be  given  to  vocational  education,  it 
should  be  an  accepted  principle  that  s^ch  aid  will  be  administered  by  competent 
national  authority  and  will  be  so  administered  as  to  insure  high  standards  of  attain, 
ment  on  the  part  of  the  vocational  schools  profiting  therefrom.  Any  other  coune 
will  simply  encourage  wastefulness,  extravagance,  and  inefiidency,  which  are  even 
now  so  characteristic  of  much  of  our  industrial  and  other  publicly  supported  educa- 
tion. 


THE   PLACE   OF  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  IN   A  SYSTEM   OF  PUBUC 
SCHOOLS  OF  A  SELF-GOVERNING  PEOPLE. 

By  E.  DAVENPORT, 
Dean,  College  of  Agriculture,  University  oflllinoU. 

Fcx  convenience  and  as  an  aid  to  brevity,  the  subject  will  be  discussed  from  five 
separate  and  somewhat  diverse  points  of  view,  namely,  the  economic,  the  political,  the 
social,  the  educational,  and  the  cultural. 

THE  BCONOMIC  POINT.  OF    VIEW. 

Aside  from  the  free  gifts  of  nature,  like  the  sunshine  and  the  rain,  the  world  gets 
what  it  earns,  no  more.  There  is  no  cheating  in  this  game  except  between  individuals. 
What  the  race  is  to  enjoy  must  be  bought  with  a  price,  and  that  price  is  human  labor. 
This  fact  can  not  be  altered  by  education  though  every  man  were  a  collie  graduate, 
nor  yet  by  invention  though  we  turn  the  tides  to  work  for  us.  By  all  tokens  known  to 
men  the  fullness  of  life,  when  considered  in  the  laxge,  is  conditioned  upon  effective 
labor.  Even  the  recluse  in  his  comer  would  not  have  his  book  except  somebody 
chopped  trees,  sorted  rags,  made  dams,  set  type,  and  worked  with  paste. 

The  power  and  the  inclination  of  an  individual  to  produce  is  increased  by  his  train- 
ing in  and  for  the  profession  he  follows— indeed  the  original  purpose  of  education  was 
technical  training  in  theology,  medicine,  or  th^  law.  That  nontechnical  education 
is  ineffective  for  vocational  purposes  we  have  abundant  evidence.  A  half  century 
and  more  of  universal  education  of  a  general  character  has  left  us  all  but  destitute  of 
highly  skilled  workmen  except  they  be  foreigners;  and  already  we  are  biurdened  by 
a  dead  weight  of  unskilled  labor  that  must  be  fed,  clothed,  and  sheltered  out  of  the 
otherwise  net  proceeds  of  life. 

Yet  this  mass,  for  from  being  uneducated,  is  part  of  the  product  of  an  educational 
system  that  ignored  industrial,  even  occupational,  training  below  the  college.  Our 
fathers  were  apprenticed  to  a  trade,  yet  we  and  our  children  are  going  to  school,  learn- 
ing to  spend  but  not  to  produce.  Hence  industrial  education  as  a  twentieth- 
century  problem  is  not  a  choice  but  a  necessity. 

We  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion  by  another  angle.  When  education  becomes 
universal  and  compulsory,  then  it  must  serve  the  needs  of  everybody.    We  have  no 
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right  to  take  a  child  which  is  to  be  a  citizen  out  of  the  induBtiial  life  of  the  people,  out 
of  an  environment  which  would  automatically^  in  most  cases,  make  him  self-support- 
ing and  useful,  and  put  him  into  a  school  where  he  is  taught  much  that  he  does  not 
need  and  that  is  foreign  to  any  life  he  will  ever  know,  and  learns  nothing  which  will 
help  him  to  get  on  in  the  work  as  the  masses  must  get  on  by  the  pursuit  of  the  ordinary 
industries. 

The  education  which  he  needs  and  to  which  he  is  entitled  is  not  the  remnants  of 
tite  education  that  was  originally  designed  for  the  governing  class,  but  a  different 
thing.  The  education  which  he  most  needs  must,  like  that  of  the  lawyer  or  the  physi- 
cian, evolve  out  of  the  materials  and  the  practices  of  the  occupation  he  is  to  follow. 
He  must  be  technically  educated;  and  educated  with  the  technique  of  his  own,  not 
of  another's,  profession. 

So  far  have  we  arrived,  and  so  far  will  the  public  generally  agree.  The  great 
question  now  is.  Shall  industrial  education  have  its  place  in  the  great  system  of 
public  schools,  or  shall  a  new  and  separate  system  be  established  for  the  industrial 
classes? 

THB  POLITIGAL  POINT  OP  VIEW. 

If  I  were  discussing  a  system  of  industrial  education  for  an  absolute  monarchy  or 
other  form  of  aristocracy  in  which  the  chief  purpose  is  the  comfort  and  exaltation  of 
the  exceptional  man,  I  should  be  compelled  to  advocate,  in  order  to  be  logical,  a  sys- 
tem of  separate  technical  schools,  one  for  each  trade  or  occupation  of  a  given  com- 
munity, and  all  directly  or  indirectly  under  the  management  of  the  government. 

I  should  do  this  because  it  is  assumed,  under  these  conditions,  that  the  many  are  to 
labor  for  the  few  and  that  the  purpose  of  education  for  the  masses  is  objective  efficiency 
as  measured  by  the  output;  I  should  do  it  because  a  technical  school,  properly  articu- 
lated with  actual  business  and  ignoring  everything  but  output,  b  the  most  powerful 
agent  that  can  be  devised  for  turning  out  a  skilled  human  machine;  and  I  should  do 
it  for  the  further  reason  that  such  a  government  is  in  a  position  not  only  to  do  the  think- 
ing for  the  people,  but  to  put  the  results  of  its  deliberations  into  instant  and  univer- 
sal execution.  In  no  other  way,  I  am  forced  to  admit,  can  an  equal  degree  of  straight 
industrial  efficiency  be  secured  at  any  given  moment  of  time. 

But  our  problem  is  different.  We  are  discussing  a  system  of  industrial  education 
for  a  self-governing  people,  and  before  proceeding  further  let  me  remind  the  heartf 
that  in  this  and  all  discussions  of  industrial  education  one  laige  fact  must  be  kept 
always  in  mind,  namely,  that  it  requires  the  full  labor  of  some  90  per  cent  of  all  the 
people  to  provide  the  necessities  of  a  highly  civilized  society.  Moreover,  this  pro- 
portion will  not  be  much  altered  either  by  education  or  by  invention. 

This  90  per  cent  as  a  kind  of  human  constant  means  nothing  more  nor  less  than  this: 
The  industrial  people  characterize  the  race,  and  whatever  system  of  education  is 
adopted  for  them  will  ultimately  fix  the  status  of  the  people  as  a  inliole.  In  the  last 
analysis  this  is  true  under  any  form  of  government,  but  it  is  eminently  and  immedi- 
ately true  for  a  self-governing  people..  Here  government  is  from  within,  not  from  with- 
out. Here  government  is  not  the  patron  of  the  people,  it  b  the  people.  Whatever 
may  be  said  about  "leadership,"  about  "fooling  the  people,"  about  the  "political 
boss,"  or  about  "power  of  patronage  to  win  votes,"  the  fact  remains,  whether  we  like 
it  or  not,  that  in  one  way  or  another  this  90  per  cent  will  ultimately  either  rule  or  ruin. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  world's  history  the  common  man  is  beginning  to  see  visions 
if  not  to  dream  dreams.  This  is  the  inevitable  result  of  civilization.  Its  first  effect 
is  his  determination  to  enjoy  a  fair  share  of  the  fruits  of  his  own  labor,  and  this  he  will 
do  even  if  he  is  obliged  to  overturn  governments.  He  will  make  a  lot  of  mistakes  in 
his  blind  blundering,  but  he  has  started  on  the  road  and  nothing  will  swerve  him  from 
his  purpose.  Old-time  forms  of  government  may  hold  him  in  dieck;  the  fetish  <^ 
sinking  his  individuality  into  the  supposed  personality  of  the  State  may  cloud  his 
vision  and  even  blind  his  eyes  for  a  season;  and  wan  that  an  hatdied  because  society 
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has  become  top-heavy  here  and  there  may  give  him  a  different  work  to  do,  for  it  ia 
his  lot  to  fig^t  other  men's  quarrels— all  this  may  happen,  but  at  the  first  opportunity 
he  will  resume  his  purpose  and  in  the  end  he  will  achieve  it,  for  dogged  determination 
is  one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  human  animal.  In  this  instance,  too,  the 
trait  is  reinforced  by  numbers,  held  together  by  the  common  fBct  that  to  secure  suffi- 
cient food,  clothing,  and  shelter  occupies  the  full  time  and  strength  of  the  masses  of 
men. 

The  term,  "a  self-governing  people"  means  that  government  has  been  assumed  by 
the  masses;  for  history  records  no  instance  in  whidi  the  10  per  cent  has  handed  over 
the  authority  willingly.  In  assuming  this  duty,  however,  the  masses  have  added  to 
the  labor  for  their  daily  bread' the  obligation  of  citizenship,  and  this  fBct  must  be 
taken  into  account  in  drafting  educational  systems.  By  this  road  we  arrive  at  the 
foct  that  industrA  education,  whatever  its  meaning  elsewhere,  must  mean  in  a 
democracy  the  education  of  the  industrial  people,  which  b  quite  a  different  matter 
from  mere  training  to  produce. 

Now  to  be  efficient  producers  these  people  must  be  educated  industrially;  but  to 
be  efficient  politically  they  must  be  educated  also  for  citizenship.  Moreover,  as 
their  technical  training  must  be  gotten  through  the  materials  and  practices  of  industry, 
■0  must  their  training  as  voters  be  gotten  through  the  materials  and  science  of  citizen- 
ship. If  voters  know  nothing  of  the  issues  of  government  except  as  presented  in  con- 
flicting terms  by  competing  demagogues,  their  natural  recourse  is  to  smash  the  existing 
order  of  things  upon  the  accepted  axiom  that  a  change  is  always  good. 

These  people,  then,  need  two  educations;  one  for  successful  business  whereby  they 
may  get  gain  and  live,  the  other  for  citizenship  whereby  they  give  to  the  public  the 
best  they  have  of  judgment,  of  sympathy,  and  of  support. 

THB  SOCIAL  POINT  OP  VIKW. 

The  principle  of  self-preservation  is  one  of  the  most  elemental  facts  in  nature.  Man 
possesses  it  in  common  with  all  animals  high  enough  in  the  scale  to  be  conscious  of 
their  own  existence.  This  fact  is  generally  recognized  under  the  term  of  selfishness, 
an  impulse  so  blind  as  to  be,  if  uncontrolled,  even  vicious  in  its  manifestations.  This 
is  the  mother  of  suspicion,  envy,  jealously,  hatred,  and  of  the  whole  family  of  influences 
that  break  men  apart  and  set  them  at  each  other  throats. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  other  parent  of  this  family  of  furies  is  ignorance  of  the 
other  man — of  his  conditions,  his  necessities,  and  his  point  of  view.  With  intimate 
acquaintance,  hatred  disappears.  The  carpenter  and  the  bricklayer,  belonging  to 
different,  even  competing,  unions,  are  good  friends  if  they  live  in  the  same  nei^bor- 
hood,  if  there  has  been  a  marriage  between  the  families,  or  if  the  unions  have  stood 
side  by  side  through  a  difficult  labor  struggle.  Capital  and  labor  are  becoming  more 
tolerant  of  each  other  and  are  beginning  to  recognize  their  mutual  dependence  as  they 
are  becoming  better  acquainted,  even  by  the  hard  process  of  strikes  and  lookouts. 
How  many  of  the  lessons  thus  hammered  out  with  all  their  consequences  in  blood  and 
hunger,  might  have  been  learned  as  children  in  the  schools  if  we  had  but  established 
long  ago  a  rational  system  of  vocational  education  ranging  all  the  way  from  professional 
to  commercial  and  industrial  training. 

The  farmer  no  longer  distrusts  the  business  man  now  that  he  knows  him  better. 
The  city  and  the  country  are  coming  together  in  the  same  society.  The  North  and 
South  would  never  have  fought  if  they  had  known  each  other  in  the  fifties  as  they 
came  to  know  each  other  in  camp  in  the  sixties.  The  civilized  world  would  not  be 
at  war  to-day  if  there  were  some  power  strong  enough  to  compel  all  peoples  to  stand 
off  and  look  issues  squarely  in  the  face.  Indeed  about  the  only  good  that  war  has 
ever  done  since  the  primitive  days  of  survival  of  the  fittest  is  to  force  strangers  or  semi- 
strangers  to  get  acquainted;  and  no  war  is  more  than  temporarily  effective  till  this  is 
accomplished,  whether  we  have  in  mind  great  racial  and  national  conflicts,  labor 
strikes,  or  neighborhood  quarrels. 
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Any  cleavage  in  society,  from  whatever  cause  or  causes,  will  set  the  factions  over 
against  each  other.  Anything  which  sorts  the  people  into  classes  will  raise  questiooa 
of  superiority  and  inferiority,  and  ultimately  of  jealousy  and  conflict. 

Now,  in  a  self-governing  people,  such  a  division  must  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  if 
civil  war  of  one  kind  or  another  is  to  be  avoided.  Wheretare  our  system  of  industrial 
education  must  not  consist  of  separate  schools  each  educating  its  people  for  its  own 
interests  and  for  life  in  an  exclusive  class.  It  may  be  answered  that  citizenship  may 
be  taught  in  a  technological  school  as  well  as  anywhere  else,  but  the  question  is  not 
so  much  what  can  be  taught  as  what  will  be  acquired  by  the  pupil.  It  matters  little 
what  abstract  instruction  in  citizenship  may  be  formally  taught  in  the  classroom  so 
long  as  the  daily  association  of  the  student  and  his  hourly  conversations  are  confined 
to  those  of  his  own  class  and  profession.  Inevitably  he  will  look  upon  all  the  rest  of 
the  world  as  outlanders  to  be  feared,  hated,  or  despised  accordii^  to  the  rank  and 
character  assigned  by  tradition.  Education  under  these  conditions  serves  to  intensify 
our  native  barbarism  by  appealing  constantly  to  our  lower  primal  instincts  which  aie 
no  longer  necessary  of  exercise  in  a  civilized  society  and  are  certainly  destructive  of 
popular  government. 

The  only  antidote  for  all  this  is  the  personal  touch,  not  occasionally,  but  day  by  day; 
for  people  after  all  are  interesting,  a  fact  that  gives  rise  to  the  proverb,  "Get  acquainted 
with  your  neighbor;  you  might  like  him."  The  fact  that  man  is  a  social  animal  as 
well  as  a  fighter  is  one  not  to  be  lost  out  of  the  accounting  in  framing  a  system  of  in- 
dustrial education,  for  this  is  the  saving  element  of  the  situation.  On  the  bare  prin- 
ciple of  safety  first,  any  system  of  education  for  a  self-governing  people,  or  any  portion 
of  such  a  people,  must  be  so  organized  and  so  conducted  as  to  prevent  as  far  as  pos- 
sible social  cleavage  along  occupational  lines;  for  while  divergent  groups  with  but 
slender  bonds  may  be  held  together  by  a  military  government,  a  democracy,  to  suc- 
ceed, must  be  made  up  of  a  people  as  homogenous  as  possible,  with  no  more  differences 
than  are  necessary  for  occupational  efficiency  or  inevitable  from  the  exigencies  of 
life. 

Now,  school  is  the  place,  childhood  is  the  time,  and  occupation  is  the  opportunity 
for  laying  the  foundations  of  industrial  peace,  of  social  contentment,  and  of  govern- 
mental security. 

THB  BDUGATIONAL  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

If  our  reasoning  hlis  been  sound,  two  points  are  well  established — ^first,  that  the 
highest  productive  efficiency  is  likely  possible  through  separate  technological  schools; 
but,  second,  that  from  political  and  social  considerations  children  should  not  be  sep- 
arated for  technical  training.  Doubtless  in  rare  and  special  cases  where  large  numbers 
are  not  involved  technological  schools  are  justifiable;  but  in  general  and  for  the  mass 
of  people  the  children  of  all  classes  and  of  all  purposes  should  be  kept  together,  each 
trained  for  his  occupation — ^which  tends  to  division — and  all  educated  for  a  common 
end— which  tends  to  solidarity.  These  are  the  evident  conditions  and  limitations  of 
our  problem.  Are  they  fortunate  or  unfortunate  from  a  strictly  educational  point  of 
view? 

If  a  man  is  to  be  educated  only  as  a  producer,  the  problem  is  certainly  simpler  than 
if  he  is  also  to  be  educated  as  a  voter  and  a  self-respecting  member  of  society.  It  is 
easier  to  be  a  law-abiding  producer  than  it  is  to  be  all  that  and  a  lawmaker  besides. 
That  is  to  say,  when  we  regard  the  man  as  well  as  his  product  the  problem  becomes 
complicated  because  a  unified  system  of  schools  is  infinitely  more  difficult  of  con- 
ception and  execution  than  is  a  multiple  system  in  which  each  school  caters  to  a 
single  class,  ignoring  all  problems  except  economic  production  and  individual  success. 
Some  of  us  believe  that  the  added  effort  is  not  only  inevitable  if  society  is  to  endure 
under  the  new  conditions,  but  that  it  is  well  repaid  in  educational  results. 

Educatiotially,  the  advantage  all  lies  with  a  unified  system  of  cosmopolitan  schools 
each  equipped  to  offer  technical  courses  corresponding  to  the  industries  of  the  com- 
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inanity  and  taught  by  men  who  know  the  principles  and  the  practices  of  the  occu- 
pation, and  also  equipped  to  offer  a  body  of  general  or  nontechnical  studies,  taught  by 
instructors  interested  not  in  production,  but  in  subjects,  in  people,  and  in  their 
institutions. 

The  individual  student  in  such  a  school  is  made  conscious  every  day  of  what  he 
himself  is  to  do  in  the  world.  He  is  also  made  conscious  every  day  of  what  other  men 
have  done  and  thought  and  said  in  the  world  that  has  passed,  and  of  what  others  will 
likely  do  and  think  and  say  in  the  world  he  is  soon  to  enter.  Now,  this  is  education 
for  real  efficiency,  because  the  man,  as  well  as  the  product,  is  an  object  of  study. 

Under  a  system  such  as  this  if  the  student  changes  his  choice  of  occupation  as  his 
faculties  develop,  he  has  only  to  ^ter  other  technical  courses  in  the  same  school  and 
he  has  sacrificed  nothing  except  a  few  technical  credits  in  the  course  abandoned. 
Even  so  he  has  had  aU  the  time  a  clear-cut  motive;  and  a  good  motive  is  necessary  to 
real  education.  The  same  boy,  seeking  technical  training  in  an  exclusively  tech- 
nical school,  must  needs  settle  his  choice  once  for  all  as  a  small  boy  or  have  it  settled 
for  him  by  the  whim  of  his  parents,  by  the  prospi^ts  of  early  gain,  or  relative  accessi- 
bility. 

It  is  the  experience  everywhere  that  technical  courses  instead  of  reducing  interest 
in  the  nontechnical  vitalize  such  courses  and  give  them  meaning  and,  therefore, 
interest.  What  the  boy  needs  is  a  vision,  a  picture  of  life,  not  a  reflection  distorted 
by  abnormal,  even  though  heroic,  characters  and  incidents;  but  a  real  picture pf  life  as 
the  boy  is  to  see  it  in  its  relations.  Until  he  gets  that  vision  he  may  be  a  learner  of 
lessons,  but  he  will  not  be  a  scholar.  For  the  vast  majority,  the  90  per  cent  and  more, 
the  prospect  of  industrial  activity  affords  the  vision. 

If  we  take  the  view  that  industrial  education  has  no  place  in  the  public-school 
system,  then  we  shall  have  another  system,  public  or  private,  and  after  the  90  per 
cent  have  been  drawn  away  we  shall  have  the  spectacle  of  a  school  system  publicly 
supported  but  available  only  to  the  10  per  cent — the  children  of  the  well-to-do.  How 
long  would  such  a  system  last?  The  only  rational  conclusion  is  that  industrial  edu- 
cation has  a  place,  and  a  very  laige  place,  in  any  adequate  system  of  publicly  supported 
schools. 

In  all  discussions  of  this  character  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  existing  systems  of 
education  the  world  over  have  come  down  to  us  with  all  their  traditions  from  a  time 
in  which  the  only  function  of  the  schools  was  to  train  the  *' governing  class."  Even 
when  the  conscious  purpose  of  education  was  to  train  for  the  ? learned  professions" 
the  idea  was  always  the  same,  namely,  that  education  was  the  prerogative  of  an 
hereditary,  or  at  least  a  highly  privileged  and  numerically  small,  class.  Exclusiveness, 
superiority,  conventionalism — these  are  the  terms  and  ideals  that  traditionally  attach 
to  education,  and  all  are  inconsistent  if  not  incompatible  with  a  real  democracy  or  a 
republic  of  self-governing  people. 

Universal  education  may  be  regarded  as  a  privilege  for  the  masses,  but  the  moment 
such  a  system  becomes  compulsory  it  can  be  considered  only  in  the  light  of  national 
necessity  and  racial  advancement.  '* Training  for  leadership"  is  not,  therefore,  the 
chief  business  of  the  public  schools.  What  the  great  army  of  civilization  wants  now 
is  not  so  much  officers  as  privates,  and  the  business  of  the  schools  is  to  fit  for  activity 
and  for  service,  leaving  leadership  to  settle  itself  in  the  only  way  it  can  be  safely 
settled,  namely,  by  natural  processes. 

The  laiger  view  of  industrial  education  as  a  part  of  a  national  and  rational  system  of 
vocational  training  was  anticipated  in  a  manner  almost  prophetic  by  the  legislation 
founding  the  land-grant  colleges  in  1862.  This  legislation  provided  for  a  system  of 
colleges,  one  for  every  State,  in  which  the  leading  object  should  be  instruction  in 
agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts.  Previous  to  this  time  these  primal  industries 
and  the  mass  of  the  people  found^ themselves  caught  in  an  eddy,  while  the  great  river 
of  learning  and  opportunity  went  rushing  by.    Under  such  conditions  the  individual 
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could  be  educated  only  by  quitting  the  industries.  How,  under  these  conditions,  could 
the  industries  of  the  country  develop  or  the  popular  vote  be  trusted?  Hence  the 
legislation  of  1862. 

Fortunately  the  law  expressly  provided  that  classical  and  scientific  studies  should 
not  be  excluded.  Either  the  men  of  those  days  builded  wiser  than  they  knew  or 
they  had  a  vision  of  a  comprehensive  system  of  education  quite  in  advance  of  the 
times.  At  all  events,  here  we  are  at  the  opening  of  the  twentieth  century  with  a 
national  system  of  State  imiversities  in  which  are  taught  any  and  all  subjects  that 
touch  the  life  and  activities  of  the  people.  Here  farmers,  engineers,  lawyers,  phy- 
sicians, teachers,  journalists,  scientists,  authors,  philologists,  artists,  musicians,  all 
are  educated  side  by  side  on  the  same  campus,  separated  only  for  their  technical 
training,  their  nontechnical  studies  being  taken  together  in  the  same  classrooms  and 
laboratories.  Not  only  that,  the  students  of  different  courses  live  in  the  same  houses, 
eat  at  the  same  tables,  belong  to  the  same  fraternities  and  clubs,  meet  together  and 
battle  together  on  the  same  athletic  field.  This  means  that  they  learn  much,  indi- 
rectly and  by  absorption,  of  each  others'  courses  and  prospective  occupations.  It 
means,  too,  that  lasting  friendships  are  formed  which  cross  professional  lines  in 
every  possible  direction,  binding  men  together  by  the  strongest  of  all  bonds— personal 
acquaintance,  mutual  respect,  and  friendly  regard. 

Here  is  the  cue  for  a  rational  system  of  education  in  a  democracy;  a  cue  to  a  general 
plan  that  makes  the  individual  efficient,  yet  that  puts  the  man  above  his  profession; 
that  draws  no  line  between  the  industries  and  the  occupations  except  as  they  repre- 
sent different  vocations;  and  that  develops  them  all,  not  for  individual  advantage 
but  for  the  public  good. 

And  the  public  high  schools  are  taking  this  cue  at  a  rate  never  before  realized  in 
any  other  phase  of  educational  development.  That  the  plan  works  is  evidenced  by  the 
^t  that  no  school  that  has  started  in  the  new  plan  hieis  ever  gone  back  to  the  old; 
that  attendance  is  increased,  efficiency  enhanced, and,  more  surprising  than  all,  the 
nontechnical  subjects  are  studied  with  a  new  interest,  even  Latin  being  on  the  in- 
crease and  not  being  driv^i  out  as  was  threatened  by  earlier  and  narrower  views  of 
industrial  education. 

Industrial  education  does  not  need  to  have  its  place  assigned  by  us.  It  has  found 
its  own  place  by  perfectiy  natural  processes.  The  position  is  not  extreme  and  there- 
fore not  likely  to  do  damage  or  to  imdergo  material  change.  It  means  only  that 
the  time  of  the  student  should  always  be  divided  between  the  vocational  and  the 
nonvocational,  the  proportion  depending  somewhat  upon  the  vocation  and  partly 
upon  the  grade  of  the  schooL  In  the  college  40  to  60  per  cent  is  technical;  in  the 
high  school,  20  to  40  per  cent.  It  is  a  new  proof  of  the  old  belief  that  it  is  often  easier 
to  do  two  things  at  once  than  to  do  either  one  alone  and  take  the  consequences. 

THB  CUi;TnilAL  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

We  have  been  told  that  the  true  aim  of  real  education  is  culture,  whereas  historic- 
ally, whether  in  theology,  medicine,  or  law,  the  impulse  to  education  was  frankly 
professional.  This  was  not  only  true  of  our  predecessors,  but  it  is  true  of  us  and  will 
be  true  of  our  descendants,  because  naturally  and  properly  the  great  impulse  to 
learning  is  preparation  for  the  activities  of  life.  And  yet  culture  has  been  advanced 
as  the  aim  of  education. 

What  is  culture?  I  do  not  know;  but  this  I  know,  that  if  it  is  a  thing  either  poe- 
sible  or  desirable  in  a  democracy  it  must  be  open  to  all  men.  It  is,  therefore,  not 
conditioned  upon  riches,  peculiarity  of  dress  or  manner,  the  ability  to  speak  in 
tongues  not  understood,  the  creation  and  abundance  of  arbitrary  conventionalities, 
or  anything  else  whose  design  and  purpose  is  exclusiveness. 

Whatever  culture  may  be,  its  essence  is  a  kind  of  nobility  and  refinement  of  chaF> 
acter  knowable  and  known  to  all  men.    It  was  said  of  the  Master  that  the  common 
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people  heard  Him  gladly.  They  needed  no  interpreter,  for  He  spoke  in  the  vernacu- 
lar, though  as  a  child  He  disputed  successfully  with  the  lawyers.  I  had  a  cultured 
friend,  known  and  loved  by  scores  who  never  heard  that  he  was  a  critical  student 
of  many  languages  and  thoroughly  at  home  in  many  lands.  I  had  another,  a  barber, 
with  limited  schooling!  He  spent  his  life  in  a  single  town,  yet  left  more  behind  of 
refinement  and  beauty  in  the  school  his  children  attended  and  in  the  cemetery 
where  he  lies  buried  than  had  all  who  had  gone  before. 

Culture  is  a  growth  from  within,  not  a  thing  laid  on  from  without  like  a  garment. 
It  is  a  personal  adornment,  not  an  accomplishment,  and  it  is  well  within  the  grasp  of 
every  normal  man  who  has  a  fair  outlook  upon  the  world  and  who  is  willing  to  give 
attention  to  the  refinements  of  life  and  the  development  of  character. 

There  is,  therefore,  nothing  incompatible  between  industrial  education  and  culture; 
between  a  life  of  producti^  e  energy,  which  is  the  normal  state,  and  the  refinement  of 
character  that  makes  the  perfect  man.  Was  not  the  Savior  a  carpenter,  and  did  He 
not,  like  the  prophets,  outline  life  in  terms  of  common  thing?  ? 

The  ghost  that  is  to  be  laid  by  industrial  education  is  that  old  doctrine  of  the  leisure 
class,  namely,  that  needful  labor  is  degrading— a  thing  to  be  endured,  when  ine\'i- 
table,  as  a  disagreeable  necessity,  and  to  be  escaped  from  as  soon  as  i>ossible  by  all 
self-respecting  and  cultured,  that  is  exclusive,  people. 

The  great  facts  of  life  are  not  only  ine^  itable,  they  are  also  holy.  They  are  to  be 
met  by  society  as  a  whole  without  sacrificing  a  so-cidled  ''class."  Hence  indiistrial 
education  must  be  made  to  refer  to  that  portion  of  the  curriculum  which  has  to  do 
with  the  industries  of  life,  differing  only  in  kind,  not  in  degree,  from  those  other  forms 
of  vocational  training  that  fit  for  the  professions. 

"Where  there  is  no  vision  the  people  perish.''  With  a  vision,  each  year  and  every 
generation  adds  to  the  results  of  the  last,  and  after  this  b»hion  shall  our  answer  be: 
The  place  of  industrial  education  is  in  the  schools  of  the  people,  side  by  side  with  all 
other  subjects  and  all  other  purposes.  The  State  university  whose  unit  is  the  com- 
monwealth is  the  model;  and  the  cosmopolitan  hig^  school,  built  upon  the  same  model 
but  whose  unit  is  the  community,  is  the  heart  and  the  soul  of  a  system  that  serves  the 
public  while  it  vitalizes  and  enriches  the  lives  of  the  people. 


L'fiDUCATION  PHYSIQUE  EN  BOUTIE. 

Par  H.  DB  QENST, 
Inspecteur  GhUral  de  VJ^iuxUion  physique  en  Bolivie, 

INTRODUCTION. 

L'oeuvre  de  T^ducation  physique  en  Bolivie  est  encore  toute  r^cente.  Pr6occup6 
avant  tout  de  sa  r^rganisation  politique  et  ^conomique,  le  pays  ne  s'est  attach^ 
vraiment  k  r^liser  sa  renaissance  physique  que  depuis  deux  ans,  et  cela  avec  un 
enthousiasme,  ime  telle  volont6  de  parvenir,  un  succ^  si  incroyable  que  nous  pouvons 
esp^rer  que,  dans  un  avenir  peu  ^loign^,  il  n'aura  plus  rien  k  envier  aux  autres  pays 
de  TAm^rique  latine  et  qu'il  pourra  mdme  leur  servir  d'exemple  et  de  mod^e. 

Certes  il  existait  des  programmes  d'^ducation  physique,  mais  rudimentaires,  ils 
manquaient  k  la  vMt^  scientifique;  certee  des  efforts  louables  avaient  ^t^  tent^, 
mais  ils  6taient  rest^  locaux  et  par  consequent  peu  effectife;  certes  dans  le  corps 
professoral  on  s'appliquait  avec  perseverance  k  propager  la  pratique  des  exercices 
corporels,  mais  peu  prepare,  son  enseignement  etait  empirique  et  manquait  aux 
lois  les  plus  eiementaires  de  la  pedagogie. 
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Le  pays  d'aiileurs,  par  sa  eituation  g6ographique  mdme,  ne  se  pr^ntaitpas  propice 
au  d^veloppement  d'un  plan  g6n^ral  et  unifonne  pour  roiganisation  de  I'^ducation 
physique  dans  toute  la  R6publique. 

D'6tendue  extrtoement  vaste,  la  Bolivie  embrasse  des  contr^es  qui  s'^^vent  du 
niveau  de  la  mer  k  plus  de  4,000  metres  d'altitude.  C'est  dans  cette  demi^re  r^on, 
Taltiplanicie,  que  sont  groups  les  centres  les  plus  peupl^  et  les  plus  importants, 
mais  c'est  \k  aussi,  dans  cette  atmosphere  k  pression  insufSsante,  k  oxyg^ne  rar^fi^, 
que  le  travail  physique  est  le  plus  difficile,  le  plus  p^nible,  dangereux  et,  m^me 
parfois  impossible.  Le  mal  des  montagnes  ou  ''soroche "  y  r^e  k  T^tat  end^mique 
et  est  un  s^rieux  obstacle  k  Texercice  intensil  tel  qu'on  le  comprend  dans  les  autres 
pays.  Son  importance  est  telle  qu*il  m^rite  que  nous  nous  y  a^nr^tions  quelque  peu 
pour  en  examiner  les  symptdmes,  les  effets,  les  causes  et  les  consequences. 

Le  mal  des  montagnes  debute  par  un  malaise  g^n^l,  line  angoisse,  une  fatigue  de 
tout  Tdtre;  puis  ce  sont  des  naus^,  des  vomissements,  accompagn^  souvent  de 
coliques,  de  diarrh^e;  le  malade  se  d^int^resse  de  tout  ce  qui  Tentoure,  4prouve  une 
paresse  intellectuelle  invincible.  Du  cdt6  de  Tappareil  respiratoire,  on  observe  une 
dyspn^  souvent  intense  et  fort  p^nible;  le  pouls  diminue  d'ampleur  et  augmente  de 
frequence  dans  des  proportions  souvent  considerables;  parfois  en  produisant  des 
h^morragies  pulmonaires,  nasales  ou  r^nales  et  des  troubles  cardiaques  de  caract^re 
tr^  grave  allant  jusqu'lk  la  mort. 

Le  mal  des  montagnes  semble  ne  pas  se  manifester  k  la  m^me  altitude  dans  les 
diff^rentes  chatnes  de  montagnes  et  il  semble  mdme  que  certains  endroits  soient 
favorables  k  son  dclosion;  il  existe  aussi  de  grandes  variations  individuelles  et 
rh^redite,  k  cet  4gard,  doit  jouer  un  rdle  tel,  que  jamais,  Tindien,  qui  vit  but  le 
plateau  depuis  un  temps  immemorial,  n'^prouve  les  symptdmes  de  ce  mal;  mais  il 
n*en  est  pas  de  m^me  du  blanc  emigre  des  plaines,  du  metis  mdme,  ni  dee  animaux 
importee  des  pays  k  faible  altitude.  Souvent  le  mal  ne  se  revMe  qu^k  des  moments 
inattendus,  malgre  I'accoutumance  produite  par  Tadaptation  du  milieu:  la  fatigue, 
repuisenent  nerveux,  le  surcrott  de  travail,  le  froid  agissent  en  faveur  de  redoeion 
du  mal.  Les  causes  auxquelles  on  attribue  le  ''sorroche"  sont  multiples:  les  uns, 
simplistes,  les  rapportent  au  d^;agement  de  gaz  toxiques,  k  la  presence  de  plantes 
et  de  mineraux;  les  autres  invoquent  des  causes  physiques:  la  theorie  eiectrique 
aurait  voulu  que  reiectricite  s'accumul&t  sur  les  montagnes  k  cause  de  leur  forme 
cdnique  et  que  cette  eiectricite  tUt  la  cause  du  mal  des  montagnes;  Humboldt  et 
Boussingault  avaient  cm  qu*il  etait  dd  Ik  la  diminution  dans  la  proportion  de  Toxy- 
g^ne  de  Pair  des  montagnes;  Lotret  et  Dufour  attribuent  les  accidents  du  mal 
des  montagnes  k  une  excessive  transformation  de  la  chaleur  en  mouvement;  puis 
viennent  les  theories  chimiques:  suivant  M.  Gavarret,  le  mal  serait  dd  k  Taccumu- 
lation  dans  le  sang  de  Tacide  carbonique;  Mono '  emet  I'opinion  qu'il  est  dCl  unique- 
ment  k  la  diminution  de  Tacide  carbonique  du  sang;  P.  Bert  voit  dans  la  diminution 
de  la  teneur  en  oxyg^ne  du  sang  d'un  homme  place  dans  ime  atmosphere  rarefiee  la 
veritable  cause  du  mal;  enfin  nous  trouvons  les  theories  mecaniques:  Robert  Boyle, 
Borelli,  Rostan,  Guilbert  et  Gavarret  ont  admis  que,  sous  Tinfluence  de  la  diminution 
de  pression,  les  gaz  du  sang  se  degageaient,  devenaient  libres  et  produisaient  des  embo- 
lies  gazeuses,  d'oti  resulteraient  tons  les  accidents  observes;  la  theorie  qui  nous  semble 
la  plus  serieuse,  parce  qu*elle  correspond  k  toutes  les  observations  kites  sur  I'alti- 
planicie,  est  celle  emise  par  H.  Kronecker,  de  Berne  '  et  basee  sur  Texistence  de 
troubles  cardio-pulmonaires  resultant  de  1' influence  mecanique  exercee  par  la  rare* 
faction  de  I'air,  troubles  allant  jusqu  *k  hypertrophie  cardiaque.  Les  experiences  de 
P.  Heger  et  de  J.  Meyer  '  confinnent  amplement  la  valeur  de  la  theorie  du  profeeseur 
Suisse.    On  comprend  done  quelle  difficulte  il  faut  surmonter,  sur  le  haut  plateau, 

1  Compt€s-rendus  de  la  Soci^M  de  biologie,  1897,  p.  223.    Revue  g^n^rale  des  soieiices,  15  mars  1890,  p. 
178.    L'acad^mie  et  le  mal  dee  montagnes. 
1  Die  Bergknnkheit  1903,  Urban  et  Sohwartenberg. 
s  Altitude  et  ooeur  droit.    Extiait  du  Livre  Jubilairo,  de  Ch.  Richet,  1912,  p.  171. 
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qiielles  precautions  il  faut  prendre,  pour  y  organiser  scientifiquement  I'^ucation 
physique,  et  on  ne  s*6tonnera  pas  trop  du  retard  qu'avait  subi  cette  branche  impor- 
tante  dans  ractivit^  scolaire  ot  poet-scolaire  de  la  nation  bolivienne. 

La  region  basse  pr^nte,  au  point  de  vue  de  Texercice  physique,  rinconv^nient  de 
participer  au  climat  torride.  Faire  de  la  gymnastique  sous  une  temperature  acca- 
blante,  mtoie  k  Pombre,  n'est  pas  chose  commode.  A  ces  difficult^s  naturelles,  se 
joignent  celles  cr^^es  par  les  diff^rentes  races  qui  peuplent  la  Bolivie,  c'estr^ire  les 
indigene,  m^tisse  et  blanche,  celles  produites  par  la  psychologie  sp^ciale  de  tout  peu- 
ple  latin,  par  les  coutumes  sociales  et  religieuses,  par  T influence  d'un  r^gionalisme 
accentue,  par  des  causes  multiples,  souvent  trop  eioign^es  pour  bien  s'en  rendre  compte. 

C'est  pour  toutes  ces  raisons  que  nous  pr^sentlLmes,  en  1914,  k  la  bienveillante 
attention  du  Gouvemement  et  du  Congr^  belivien,  un  plan  d'oiganisation  syst^ma- 
tique  dans  le  but  de  relever  et  augmenter  le  niveau  physique  et  moral  du  pays.'  Ce 
plan  fixe  les  bases  essentielles  du  probl^me,  les  moyens  pratiques  de  le  r^soudre,  et  le 
Gouvemement  bolivien  s'est  attache,  malgre  la  crise  economique  terrible  que  le  pays 
traverse,  k  le  r^aliser  au6sit6t,  progressivement  et  stU^ment. 

CONCLUSION. 

Pour  r^aliaer  cette  importante  evolution  le  Grouvemement  a  contracte  specialement 
en  Europe  M.  H.  de  Genst,  ex-prof esseur  k  T^cole  superieure  d'education  physique 
de  Bruxelles,  ainsi  qu*k  r^kx)le  normale  d'instituteurs  de  la  m^me  ville,  secretaire 
general  du  Comite  international  d'education  physique. 

Deux  cours  normaux  d'education  physique  ont  ete  organises  k  La  Paz.  La  methode 
•uivie  est  baeee  sur  les  principes  dn  suedois  P.  H.  Ling.  Apr^  deux  annees  d'etudes 
theoriques,  didactiques  et  pratiques,  16  ei^ves  (9  hommes  et  7  femmes)  ont  ete 
diplomes  et  sont  envoyes  en  qualite  de  professeturs  dans  les  lycees  et  colleges  secon- 
dairee  de  chaque  capitale  departementale. 

Des  cours  reduits  pour  les  membres  du  personnel  enseignant  primaire  ont  fonctionne 
et  se  continueront  successivement  k  La  Paz,  Potosi,  Oruro,  Cochabamba,  Tarija, 
Santa  Cruz  et  Trinidad. 

Entre  temps  des  conferences  de  propagande  organisees  par  les  autorites  gouveme- 
mentales  et  par  TEtat-Major  de  Tarmee  ont  ete  faites,  un  programme  d'education 
physique  accompagne  de  nombreuses  illustrations,  a  ete  redige  et  edite  pour  lee 
ecoles  primaires,  des  salles  de  gymnastique  ont  ete  construites,  ameiiorees,  instaliees; 
des  plaines  de  jeux  et  de  sports  ont  ete  acquises,  plusieurs  societes  libres  de  gymnas- 
tique, dont  une  feminine,  ont  ete  fondees,  du  materiel  de  jeu  a  ete  achete  pour  les 
ecoles,  des  federations  sportives  ont  pris  naissance,  des  championnats  locaux,  regio- 
naux,  sportifs  ont  eu  lieu;  au  mois  d'aoClt  dernier  le  premier  championnat  national 
de  footrball  a  ete  organise  k  Toccasion  des  fStes  patriotiques:  il  reunissait  des  joueurs 
de  localites  eioignees  de  plus  de  700  kilometres. 

L'enseignement  normal  n'a  pas  ete  neglige:  un  professeur  a  ete  contracte  en  Europe 
et  est  chaige  de  Tenseignement  k  TEcole  normale  de  Sucre.  Une  salle  modeme, 
veritable  module  en  son  genre,  a  ete  eievee  et  instaliee  avec  des  appareils  acquis 
specialement  en  Europe. 

Dea  cours  speciaux  ont  ete  organises  k  I'Ecole  normale  pour  instituteurs  et  insti- 
tu trices  ruraux .  Cette  ecole  qui  fonctionne  k  Umala  est  destinee  k  former  le  personnel 
des  ecoles  du  haut  plateau  et  specialement  de  la  region  oti  vivent  les  indiens  aymaras. 

Des  cours  analogues  seront  ouverts  I'annee  prochaine  pour  la  region  habitee  par  les 
indiens  quichuas,  k  recole  normale  rurale  de  Sacaba  (Cochabamba). 

Lee  locaux  et  le  materiel  ont  ete  ameiiores  fortement,  des  bains-douches  crees  dans 
quelques  ecoles,  des  excursions  scolaires  organisees,  des  demonstrations  de  gymnas- 
tique ont  appeie  Tattention  du  grand  public;  la  prcsse,  k  son  tour,  s'est  livree  k  une 
forte  propagande  en  favour  de  I'education  physique. 

1  Informe  general  sobre  la  organicacidn  sistemAtica  de  la  Edncacidn  flsica  (anexos  a  la  Memoria  presen  - 
tada  al  H.  Coogreeo  Nadonal.    La  Pas,  1014. 
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Une  inveetigation  but  F^tat  physique  des  ^coliers  a  6t6  organis^e  par  la  Direction 
g6n6rale  de  renaeignement,  une  loi  organisant  la  visite  m^dicale  scolaire  a  6t4  pro* 
mulgu^,  enfin  des  associations  puissantes  de  boy  et  girl  scouts  ont  ^t^  fond^  dans 
diff^rentes  locality.  Enfin,  la  fondation  d'une  section  speciale  d'£ducation  phy- 
sique et  de  Travaux  manuels  k  TEcole  nonnale  sup^cure  (La  Paz)  a  6t6  propos^e 
et  s'ouvrira  en  1918. 

Nous  joignons  au  present  rapport  quelques  documents  annexes:  programme  d'^u- 
cation  pour  I'enseignement  primaire,  livret  du  scout  bolivien,  annuaire  de  la  La  Pai 
Foot  Ball  Association. 

lis  montreront  T^tat  de  Torganisation  et  les  tendances  suivies  par  T^ucation 
phjrsique  en  Bolivie. 

Malgr6  les  circonstances  essentiellement  difficiles,  une  situation  ^conomique  cri- 
tique, grftce  k  une  volont6  ^nergique,  et  un  d^sir  irresistible  de  progr^,  le  (jouveme- 
ment  bolivien  realise  et  perfectionne  roeuvre  entreprise,  souhaitant  pour  son  peuple 
plus  de  beauts,  plus  de  force,  plus  de  sagease. 


LAS  BELLAS  ARTES  EN  LA  INSTRUCCION  FOBLICA  DE  AMflRICA. 

For  PEDRO  P.  TRAVERSARI,  Director  Oeneral  de  BelUu  ArU$  del  Ecuador;  JOSi 
G.  NAVARRO,  Director  de  la  Escuela  Nadonal  de  Bellas  Artes  del  Ecuador;  and 
SIXTO  M.  DURAN,  Director  del  Caruervatorio  NacUmal  de  Miinea  del  Ecuador. 

I.  LA.  IN8TBUOCI6N  OIBNTfFIGA  AMERICANA  DKBB  MABOHAB  CONJITNTAMBNTB  CON  LA 
BDUCACldN  ABTisnCA,  BN  LA  BNSBf^ANZA  ELBMENTAL,  SBCUKDABIA,  UNIVBBSITA- 
RIA  T  TUNICA,  COMO  MBDIO  DB  PBRFBOCIONAMIBNTO  DB  LA  BAZA. 

La  America,  el  nuevo  mundo,  los  numeroeos  puebloe  del  Norte  y  Sur  de  su  con- 
tinente  presentan  un  escenario  grandioso,  que  aun  cuando  dividido  en  variados  or- 
ganismos,  forma  un  solo  conjunto  con  iguales  ideas  y  car4cter,  un  solo  y  progredvo 
eepfritu.  Su  pasada  historia  y  su  presente,  confirman  que,  si  ese  agmpamiento  de 
naciones  libres  y  demdcratas  que  hoy  forman  el  panamericanismo,  ha  pasado  per 
mdltiples  vicisitudes,  no  por  eso  se  ha  perdido  su  hz  peculiar,  puesto  que,  en  medio 
de  la  ci\-ilizaci6n  modema  se  conservan  siempre  intactas  bus  cualidades  excepcionalei 
de  raza,  su  propia  fisonomia  ^tnica  y  est^tica,  sus  condiciones  g^ogrificas,  en  naturalesa 
Bublime. 

La  raza  de  los  aborfgenes  de  Arnica,  aun  cuando  en  el  dfa  tan  mezclada,  man- 
tiene  vivo  el  germen  caracteristico  de  su  sangre,  y  no  dvida  sub  tradiciones,  el 
ingenio  de  su  personalidad,  la  instrucci6n  de  sus  antepasadoe  que  se  revela  en  esas 
formas  sencillas  de  un  arte  particular. 

Ahora  mds  que  nunca,  ante  el  cuadro  espantoso  del  desequilibrio  europeo,  renacen 
con  mayor  vigor  los  sentimlentos  intimos  de  la  raza  que  constituyen  los  pueblos  ameii- 
canos,  sean  estos  de  evoluci6n  espafiola  0  britinica.  Se  siente  una  necesidad  in- 
aplazable,  la  seguridad  de  la  vida  por  sf  miama  y  en  sf  misma. 

Ya  por  desaparecido  el  decantado  peligro  de  doctrinal  personalistas,  toda  ella  se  re- 
duce al  ideal  de  una  doctiina  panamericana,  con  \ma  misma  ley  de  solidaridad  que 
educa  e  instruye  a  sus  pueblos,  conduci^ndolos  por  un  mismo  camino  a  lo  prictice 
con  lo  bueno  y  lo  bello.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

El  compuesto  humano  es  un  organismo  apto  para  el  perfeccionamiento  de  sua 
mtUtiples  facultades:  cuales  m^,  cualee  menos,  segtin  su  organizaci6n  individual; 
luego,  todas  aquellas  pueden  alcanzar  un  grado  relativo  de  desarrollo,  avanzando 
m^,  aquellas  facultades  que  por  raz6n  de  organizaci6n  se  encuentran  en  mayor 
aptitud.  De  esta  desigualdad,  que  es  un  hecho  antropol6gico,  resulta  el  enorme 
beneficio  de  la  especializacidn  que  en  la  vida  civil  pone  al  individuo  en  la  situaci6n 
de  aprovechar  de  servicioe  perfectos  en  todo  orden  de  necesidades.  Mas,  no  se  olvide 
que  para  el  fin  humano  de  la  civili£aci6n  en  general,  no  se  podri  llegar  a  remiltado 
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ningimo  pr&ctico,  sino  se  educa  al  individuo  y  do  en  parte,  sino  en  bu  todo  psico- 
fisiol^co,  esto  es,  en  el  conjunto  de  sns  facultades  educablee;  de  donde  ee  deduce 
que  conocer  ^tas  en  su  mayor  extensidn,  es  la  base  para  el  prooedimiento  educativo 
cuyoB  beneficios  individualee  y  colectivos  no  ee  neceeario  ponderar. 

Ahora  bien,  dividlendo  las  facultades  humanas  por  bus  respectivas  funciones, 
tenemos  tree  grandee  grupoe  de  cla8ificaci6n  y  aei  llamamos  intelectualee  a  las  primeraa, 
morales  a  las  segundas  y  flsicas  a  las  terceras,  aun  cuando  el  pnmero  y  el  segundo 
g^nero  tengan  un  origen  com  tin:  el  entendimiento;  U^eee  tal,  o  conciencia  en  IO0 
actoB  reflejos,  o  voluntad,  trat^doee  de  loe  actos  volitivos.  Desde  luego,  la  prloridad 
aquf  establecida  tiene  su  raz6n  en  la  naturaleza  de  la  funci6n,  circunstancia  que  no 
imprime  un  sello  de  excelencia  de  imas  funciones  con  reepecto  a  las  otras,  ya  que 
eiendo  todas  humanas,  todas  son  igualmente  importantes,  detalle  necesario  de  tener 
en  cuenta  ya  que  ^ste  ha  influido  muchas  veces  y  sigue  Influyendo  en  el  criterio 
educativo  segtin  los  pueblos  y  las  ^pocas.  Asf  vemoe  en  la  antigttedad  y  atin  en 
nuestroe  tiempos,  con  pequefias  diferencias,  preferidas  ya  las  funciones  del  primer 
g^ero/ya  las  del  tercero  y  poco  0  nada  atendidas  las  del  segundo,  sino  es  en  \ma  forma 
religiosa,  no  siempre  del  todo  conducente  a  su  m&s  amplio  desarrollo. 

No  conviene  perder  de  vista  que  fimcionan  las  fek^ultades  humanas  de  dos  maneraa 
diferentes:  Espont&nea  o  discursivamente,  es  decir,  por  intuici6n  0  por  razona- 
miento  y  que  por  lo  mismo,  facilitar  al  individuo  estas  dos  formas  de  operaci6n, 
principalmente  en  lo  intelectual  y  en  lo  moral,  es  educarlo  y  perfeccionarlo.  Quizds 
tambi^n,  deede  este  punto  de  vista,  el  sistema  actual  peca  por  defecto  ya  que  se  ha 
contmfdo  mis  a  la  segunda  forma  que  a  la  primera.  En  efecto,  el  entendimiento  o 
concibe  directamente:  v.  g.,  cuando  contempla  el  axioma  0  discurre  penoeamente 
por  la  reflexi6n;  v.  g.,  cuando  razona  un  teorema.  La  voluntad,  a  su  vez,  u  obra 
espontdnea  y  rapidamente  por  el  bien,  como  cuando  se  expone  la  vida  por  salvar  al 
niufrago,  o  discurre  de  la  conveniencia  de  la  acci6n  como  cuando  se  da  la  limosna. 
En  el  orden  ffsico  se  distinguen  mils  claramente  las  dos  formas  de  funcionamiento. 

De  lo  visto  hasta  aquf,  se  deduce  que  m^  provecho  se  hace  al  individuo  facili- 
t^dole  por  la  educaci6n  el  ejercicio  de  sus  facultades  en  la  primera  forma,  esto  es, 
en  la  forma  espontdnea  que  en  la  segunda,  aun  cuando  los  medios  sean  mis  diffciles, 
principalmente  en  el  orden  intelectual.  En  el  orden  moral,  adem&s  de  las  suges- 
tiones  racionales,  existe  para  el  individuo  un  medio  capaz  de  predisponerlo  a  lo 
bueno  espontineamente:  es  el  arte.  No  se  habla  de  los  artistas  profesionales,  quienes 
eetin  sujetos  a  una  psicologfa  especial,  sino  de  la  entidad  arte  como  medio  de  per- 
fecci6n  de  la  raza  y  es  por  esto  que  dijimos  que  todas  las  facultades  del  individuo 
pueden  y  deben  alcanzar  por  la  educaci6n  su  grado  siquiera  relative  de  deearroUo 
en  la  educaci6n  colectiva.  Y  es  en  este  sentido  que  ningtin  organismo  es  insensible 
a  lo  bello,  y  no  si^ndolo,  toda  educacidn  que  prescinda  del  arte  serd  incompleta. 
Es  por  lo  mismo  que  dijimos  que  si  educar  es  desarrollar  todas  las  facultades  humanas 
en  el  individuo,  no  podemos  menos  de  concluir  que  el  estudio  artlstico  debe  ocupar 
lugar  preferente  en  la  instruccidn  primaria  y  superior  de  nuestros  pueblos.  A  la 
verdad,  no  siendo  el  sentimiento  un  patiimonio  de  s61o  naturalezas  privil^iadas, 
sino  de  la  humanidad,  el  arte,  a  su  vez  es  im  patrimonio  humane  y  ima  fuerza  po- 
derosa  de  civilizaci6n  y  mejoramiento  colectivo  de  las  razas  que  debe  ^ultivarse 
con  especial  empefio.  De  este  hecho,  se  deduce  16gicamente  que  la  obra  humana 
dentifica,  deberd  ser  al  mismo  tiempo  bella  0  artfstica  y  que  la  educaci6n  artlstica 
deberd  marchar  gradual  y  copulativamente  con  la  dentifica,  sin  pretender  el  imperio 
absolute  del  ideologismo  drido,  ni  del  materialismo  inanimado. 

Las  bellas  artee,  ya  sea  por  raz6n  de  est6tica,  ya  sea  por  sus  virtudes  divinas,  ya  sea 
por  sus  acciones  exquiaitas  y  morales,  obran  decisivamente  en  la  humanizaci6n  de 
loe  sentimientos  individuales;  luego  son  un  factor  decisive  en  el  mejoramiento  humane 
y  un  ramo  importantfsimo  en  la  instrucci6n,  deede  que  los  hombres  estdn  obligados  a 
educarse  no  86I0  para  ser  sabios,  sino  para  ser  buenos  y  deede  que  la  humanidad 
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aprovecha  y  necesita  as!  de  la  sabiduria  como  de  la  bandad  y  de  la  belleza.  Cultive- 
mo8  laj9  artes  en  America  para  que  la  sabiduria  explore  mejores  horizon  tee  de  mvesti- 
gaci6n,  y  para  poder,  entre  nosotros,  desterrar  aquellos  que  86I0  producen  la  ruina  y 
la  muerte. 

n.  EL  ARTE  EN  AMl&RICA  DEBB  8ER  AMERICANO.  FUNDACI6n  DB  UN  CENTRO  SUPE- 
RIOR DE  IN8TRUCCI6N  ARTfSTICA.  IN8TITUTO  ARTIsTICO  PANAHBRIGANO,  8U 
OBJETO  Y  OROANIZAa6N. 

L08  caracteres  del  arte  resultan  de  las  condiciones  morales  y  materiales  en  las  cuales 
se  desarrolla,  condiciones  que  difieren  seg:dn  la  6poca  y  el  medio  ambiente,  evolucionan 
con  el  progreso  y  hacen,  a  su  vez,  evolucionar  los  estiloe.  Hoy,  como  siempre,  se 
tiende  a  la  nacionalizaci6n  del  arte  y  a  la  personalidad  artistica  formada  en  una  alta 
educaci6n  nacional.  £1  Estado  no  debe  tolerar,  dice  el  Institute  Intemacional  de 
Arte  Ptlblico,  la  ensefianza  artfstica  que  no  est^  cefiida  eficazmente  al  respeto  y  al 
estudio  de  las  tradiciones  nacionales  en  arte. 

La  ensefianza  artfstica  debe  restablecerse  sobre  bases  nacionales  y  afirmarse  segdn 
inspiraci6n  propia  y  mediante  el  espfritu  del  medio  y  de  la  ^poca.  ^Qu^  fruto  saca 
el  arte  nacional  con  la  formaci6n  de  artistas  en  el  extranjero?  Destruir  las  tradiciones 
etnol6gicas. 

Las  cuestiones  que  atafien  a  la  ensefianza,  son  muy  delicadas:  hay  que  ver  siempre 
no  86I0  el  bien  que  se  trata  de  hacer  sino  el  mal  que  se  pretende  evitar.  Y  en  las 
artes  el  mal  producido  por  una  mala  educaci6n  es  peor  que  en  las  letras;  porque  el 
pensamiento  puro  es  algo  mds  individual  que  el  traducido  por  la  materia,  y  si  el  estilo 
del  escritor  es  un  don  natural,  el  estilo  del  pintor,  del  escultor,  del  mdsico  son  una 
cualidad  adquirida.  La  ensefianza  seria  y  met6dica  de  la  tradici6n,  la  continuldad 
de  la  doctrina  son,  pues,  todavfa  mis  necesarios  a  los  artistas;  su  espfritu  y  su  vo- 
luntad  deben  estar  fuertemente  atados  con  la  cadena  de  la  disciplina  formada  por  eeos 
elementos. 

Hasta  ahora  el  arte  americano  en  todas  sus  manifestaciones  ha  sido,  no  una  deriva- 
ci6n  natural  del  arte  europeo,  sino  una  dependencia  tal  que  ha  borrado  toda  huella 
del  arte  de  los  aborfgenes  e  impedido  la  formaci6n  de  un  arte  propio.  Nuestros  artistas 
han  sido  y  siguen  siendo  artistas  europeos  por  su  escuela  y,  si  bien  algunos  se  han 
inspirado  en  motives  americanos  en  sus  composiciones,  aparte  de  constituir  esto  un 
ejemplo  muy  aislado,  nada  arguye  en  contra  de  lo  que  aseveramos;  puesto  que  la 
8elecci6n  de  un  tema  no  tiene  por  sf  s61o  la  suficiente  fuerza  para  inspirar  caricter  a 
una  obra  de  arte,  ni  menoe  para  fundar  escuela.  Para  ello  se  necesita  que  el  artista 
viva  y  se  sature  del  ambiente  de  America  y  desarroUe  los  temas  que  ^te  le  brinda  al 
amparo  de  la  naturaleza  americana,  que  para  la  pintura  tiene  colores  y  forma  espe- 
cialee,  para  la  escultura  y  arquitectura,  material  que  no  tienen  los  europeos  y  para  la 
mdsica,  cantos  de  gamas  y  cadencias  desconocidas.  Toda  esta  materia  prima  estudiada 
en  nuestro  propio  ambiente  por  nuestros  artistas,  hijos  de  America,  darfa  lugar  a  la 
creaci6n  y  desarrollo  de  nuevas  formas  de  expre8i6n  y,  por  consiguiente,  de  un  nuevo 
arte  legftimamente  propio  de  nuestra  America. 

Nuestros  artistas  se  han  impuesto  el  imprescindible  deber  de  ir  a  estudiar  directa« 
mente  en  alguna  de  las  naciones  ya  consagradas  por  el  arte,  0  a  perfeccionar  sus  conoci- 
mientos,  si  ^tos  los  han  adquirido  en  algiln  institute  americano.  ^Qu^  ha  resultado 
de  ello?  Que  esos  artistas  formados  o  perfeccionados  en  ambiente  distinto,  han 
venido  a  ser  ex6ticos  en  nuestra  tierra,  exotismo  que  no  lo  notamos,  por  estar  ya 
acostumbrados  a  la  contemplaci6n  del  arte  europeo  sin  considerar  la  idea  de  la  poei- 
bilidad  de  un  arte  propio.  \  Hasta  los  gobiemos  han  hecho  labor  contraria  a  esta 
idea  I  EUos  han  mandado  y  siguen  mandando  por  centenares,  estudiantes  a  Roma 
y  Parfs,  a  Espafia  y  B^lgica,  para  que  vengan  ^qu^?  artistas  romanos  0  parisienses, 
espafioles  o  belgas,  a  difundir  y  propagar  el  arte  europeo.  [  He  aquf ,  pues,  el  arte 
americano  condenado  a  perpetua  esdavitud !    Es  necesario  reaccionar  contra  ella 
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y  proclamar  de  manera  efectiva  este  axioma:  ''£1  arte  en  America  debe  ser  ameri- 
cano.  *'  Sf,  el  arte  en  America,  tiene  que  ser  americano.  ^Pero  c6mo  alcanzar  esta 
aspiracidn  suprema?  Con  la  fundaci6n  en  America  de  iin  gran  centre  Buperior  y 
colectivo,  en  donde  se  perfeccionen  o  eetudien  los  artistas  americanoe.  Este  centre  debe 
estar  en  America,  y  a  su  fundaci6n  y  a  su  sostenimiento  deben  cooperar  los  Gobiemos 
todos  de  America.  AlU  irlan  todos  los  pensionadoe  de  arte  que  los  Gobiemos  actual- 
mente  soetienen  en  Europa,  e  irlan  como  a  su  propia  casa.  En  Europa,  casi  no  hay 
pais  que  no  tenga  en  Roma,  considerada  como  el  centre  m^  artlstico  del  mundo,  una 
academia.  El  clero  americano  tiene  alH  el  Gran  Colegio  Pfo  Latino- Americano,  a 
cuya  edificaci6n  concurrieron  todoalos  gobiemos  eclesiisticoB  latino-americanoe  y  en 
el  cual  se  ban  educado  muchos  de  nuestroe  obispoe  y  sacerdotes.  No  hay,  pues, 
dificultad  alguna  para  fundar  en  America  un  gran  institute  artfstico  pan-americano. 
El  Gobiemo  ecuatoriano,  como  todos  los  dem^,  podria  actualmente,  contribuir  para 
la  fundaci6n  con  una  cantidad  especial  sefialada  en  el  presupuesto  del  Estado  y  para 
8U  con8ervaci6n  y  funcionamiento,  con  lo  que  invierten  en  pensiones  de  arte  en  Europa. 

Ahora  bien,  como  este  centre  serla  m^  que  institute  de  ensefianza,  institute  de 
perfeccionamiento,  se  establecerian  antecedentes  de  reglamentacidn  uniforme,  inter- 
cambio  de  profesores  y  alumnos  entre  los  institutes  artisticos  de  los  diversos  pafses 
americanos  y  ciertas  condiciones  individuales  para  el  ingreso  de  los  aspirantes  a 
pensionadoe  en  ese  institute,  siendo  la  principal  la  edad  de  30  afios  para  ser  admitido 
a  concurso.  La  edad  de  30  afios  ha  venido  a  ser  la  edad  reglamentaria;  porque  la 
experiencia  ha  demostrado  que  es  la  edad  media  de  la  madurez  del  genie  y  del  ingenio. 
Puede  ser  que  se  posea  a  los  25  afios  los  procedimientoe  de  la  pintura;  pero  el  dibujo 
que  es  el  alma  de  aquella  y  el  estilo  sin  el  cual  no  se  crea  nada  duradero,  rara  vez  se 
poseen  a  los  25  afios.  La  escultura,  ciencia  de  las  formas  y  de  la  abstracci6n,  demanda 
m^  tiempo  todavia,  porque  es  precise  luchar  contra  dificultades  manuales,  aprender 
a  domar  las  materias  m^  rebeldes.  La  mfisica  y  la  arquitectura  exigen  conocimientos 
mds  numerosoe,  estudios  m^  variados  y  educaci6n  tan  completa  que  se  puede  afirmar 
que  no  hay  m(!isico  ni  arquitecto  antes  de  los  30  afios. 

Resumiendo,  tenemos  que,  con  una  reglamentaci6n  uniforme  en  todos  los  institutes 
de  arte  americano,  unida  a  los  requisites  de  la  edad  de  30  afios  para  entrar  al  concurso 
de  las  pensiones  anuales  para  que  los  aspirantes  puedan  ir  a  perfeccionar  sus  estudios 
en  el  Institute  Artistico  Pan-Americano  tendriamos  cimiplidos  los  justos  anhelos  de 
tener  arte  americano  y  artistas  de  nuestra  America,  de  nuestra  raza  y  de  nuestro 
tiempo. 

En  cuanto  a  la  fundaci6n  del  institute  d^bese  llevar  a  la  prictica  en  un  pais  de  los 
E^tados  Unidos  de  Norte  America,  bajo  la  protecci6n  del  Gobiemo  Americano  y  con 
Bubvenciones  de  los  demds  pafses,  y  para  su  organizaci6n,  debe  el  Gongreso  Pan- 
Americano  nombrar  un  comit^  local  que,  a  su  vez,  nombrard  un  representante  o  dos 
en  cada  una  de  las  naciones  americanas.  Conclufdas  las  labores  del  comit6  y  las  de 
BUS  del^ados  o  representantes — ^las  que  durar&n  un  afio — se  inaugurard  el  institute 
con  el  personal  t6cnico  necesario  al  plan  que  el  comity  adopte,  personal  en  el  que  debe 
figurar,  per  lo  menos,  un  profesor  de  cada  uno  de  los  paises  adherentes,  y  para  cada, 
una  de  las  secciones  siguientes:  I,  Pintura;  II,  Escultura;  III,  Arquitectura;  IV, 
Mtisica;  V,  Teatros. 

m. — ^AOUERDO  BNTBB  LOS  INSTITUT08  ARTfSTICOS  DB  CADA  PAIs  DB  AMAhICA  FOR  EL 
CUAL  SB  ESTABLECBN  RBLACIONES  MUTUAS  ENTRE  Si .  FORMAS  QBNERALB8.  OAMBIO 
SISTEMXhCO  de  FROFESORBS  Y  ESTUDIANTES.  REOONOOIMIENTOS  DB  TfrULOB. 
INTBRCAMBIO  DB  OBRAS  DB  ARTE  NACI0NALB8.  ESGUELAS.  IN8TITUT06.  ACA- 
DBMIAS.  CON8BRVATORI08.  OALBRiA8.  TEATROS  NA0IONALB8  BDUCATIVOS  FARA 
EL  FUEBLO. 

Para  i>oder  llegar  a  estableceise  provechosaa  relaciones,  de  mutua  cenveniencia, 
entre  los  paises  asociadoe  al  Gongreso  Panamericano,  en  todo  aquello  que  se  refiere 
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a  la  educaci6n  de  los  sentimientos  del  pueblo,  y  asimiamo,  para  poder  Uegar  a  dar 
una  forma  prdctica  en  la  instrucci6n  pdblica  a  esa  bella  educaci6n  que  nos  llevadL, 
no  86I0  a  una  prdspera  democracia,  eino  tambi^n  a  todo  lo  bueno  y  dtil  para  nuestras 
razas;  se  necesita  que  este  congreso,  inspirado  no  86I0  en  simples  ideales,  haga  pr^- 
tica  ima  invitaci6n  especial  a  todos  los  institutes  artfsticos  que  funcionan  en  loe  dife- 
rentes  palses  de  la  America,  con  el  objeto  de  que  ^tos  se  inscriban  en  la  secretarla 
general  del  respective  comit6  que  serd  nombrado  al  efecto.  Loe  fines  que  se  perse- 
guir^  con  esta  in8cripci6n  son  el  de  dar  una  forma  definitiva  y  provechosa  a  las 
cuestiones  que  dejamos  tratadas  en  el  presente  trabajo;  cuestiones  todas  que  nos  hemos 
permitido  proponer  y  recomendar  a  la  consideraci6n  del  ilustre  congreso. 

Efectuadas  esas  inscripciones,  con  la  autorizaci6n  previa  de  los  respectivos  Grobier- 
noe  de  loe  palses  en  donde  funcionen  los  diferentee  establecimientos  de  artes,  cada 
uno  de  ^etoe  nombrari,  en  el  memento  de  dicha  inscripci6ny  un  miembro  que  lo 
represente  en  las  reimiones  y  asuntoe  que  deba  tratar  el  susodicho  comity  artfstico. 

Este  comit6  funcionadl  permanentemente  en  una  de  las  ciudades  de  los  Estadoe 
Unidoe,  que  el  congreso  le  determine  y,  una  vez  que  haya  recogido  todos  los  pli^;oe  de 
instruccionee  que  envlen  loe  institutes  inscritoe,  procederd  a  formular  un  acuerdo,  el 
que  tambi^n,  una  vez  aprobado  por  el  comit^,  serd  una  ley  obligatoria  para  cada  uno 
de  dichoe  establecimientos.    *    *    * 

Las  bases  para  formular  el  convenio  o  acuerdo  panamericano  en  referenda,  est^ 
comprendidas  en  el  siguiente  proyecto: 

1.  Los  institutes  inacritos  presentar&n  a  sua  respectivos  Gobiemoe  los  planes  de 
estudios  correspond ientes  a  la  ensefianza  de  bellas  artes  que  debe  incorporaise  a  toda 
instrucci6n;  sea  ^sta  elemental,  superior  0  t^cnica. 

2.  Cada  institute  artfstico  establecerd,  por  lo  menoe,  una  clase  especial  de  arte  local 
0  nacional,  hist6rica  y  prictica,  tratando  de  que  en  la  ensefianza  general  se  imprima 
ese  cadLcter  peculiar. 

3.  Los  temas  de  estudio  0  composici6n  en  cualquier  g^nero  de  arte  ser&n  inapiradoe, 
con  preferencia,  en  motives  nacionalee  y  de  los  aborlgenes. 

4.  Se  adoptar&n  come  textos  de  ensefianza  en  cada  establecimiento,  las  obras  de 
autores  nacionales  que  les  corresponda.  Loe  textos  o  m^todos  extranjeros  se  usardn 
como  de  consulta  y  s61o  se  incorporar&n  a  los  programas  a  falta  de  los  nacionalee, 
teniendo  entre  esos  la  preferencia  las  obras  americanas. 

5.  Las  publicaciones  nacionales  u  obras  de  cualquier  g^nero  de  arte  que  se  impriman 
deberdn  ser  remitidas,  sin  demora,  por  el  institute  artfstico  correspond iente  a  cada 
pals  en  el  ndmero  de  un  ejemplar  para  cada  uno  de  los  institutes  andlogos  adherentes  a 
este  acuerdo. 

6.  Establ^cese  el  compromise  de  que  quedan  suprimidas  todas  las  becas  de  estu- 
diantea  americanos  en  los  establecimientos  artfsticos  europeos. 

7.  Las  becas  se  establecer&n  s61o  entre  los  establecimientos  que  existen  en  las 
diversas  naciones  de  America  y  s61o  para  los  estudiantes  que  hayan  terminado  sua 
estudios  u  obtenido  un  tftulo  en  su  propio  pais. 

8.  Los  becadoa  de  cada  pals  a  otro  de  America,  recibir^  ya  aea  en  el  Inatituto 
Artfatico  Panamericano,  3ra  aea  en  cualquier  otro,  enaefianza  gratuita;  teniendo  cada 
pafa  el  derecho  de  mantener  im  eatudiante  por  cada  8ecci6n. 

9.  Lea  cargos  en  cada  inatituto  de  America  aer^  desempefiadoe  por  artistas  o  pro- 
fesionistas  nacionales  0  nacionalizados.  En  el  case  de  que  no  existiese  en  un  pafo, 
persona  preparada  para  el  desempefio  de  una  cdtedra,  se  podri  encargar  de  ^ta,  con  el 
car&cter  de  interino,  a  un  extranjero,  teniendo  siempre  la  preferencia  un  americano. 

10.  El  pals  que  suscriba  este  acuerdo,  se  obliga  tambi6n  a  contribuir  para  el  sosteni- 
miento  del  Institute  Artfstico  Pkmamericano  con  el  minimum  de  250  d61ares  anuales, 
los  que  se  agr^ar&n  al  presupuesto  que  el  Gobiemo  de  los  Estados  XJnidos  destine 
para  el  funcionamiento  de  didio  inatituto. 
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11.  TodoB  loe  establecimientoe  inscritos  deber&n  remitirBe  entre  si  y  a  cada  iino 
de  elloe,  todoe  loe  decretoe  oficiales,  estatutoe,  reglamentoS)  disposicioDes,  etc.,  que 
86  hayan  dictado  o  se  dicten  para  el  funcionamiento  de  ^toe,  en  las  respectivas  escue- 
las  o  institutoe  artfsticoe,  etc.  Este  intercambio  de  reglamentacionee  tambi^  debe 
establecerse  con  el  Institute  Artfstico  Panamericano. 

12.  Los  profesores  o  artistas  designados  per  .cada  establecimiento — en  cada  pais — 
como  aptoe  o  distinguidos  para  su  desempefio  profesional  intemacional,  ser&n  los  que 
tendr&n  derecho  para  figurar  en  una  lista  que  se  enviai^  anualmente  a  cada  institute 
para  loe  efectoe  del  intercambio  del  profesorado  que  se  establecerd  entie  las  diversas 
naciones  de  America. 

13.  Asimismo,  para  facilitar  el  intercambio  de  profeeoros  y  artistas,  todo  estableci- 
miento inscrito  esti  en  la  obligaci6n  de  comunicar  a  los  dem&s  de  loe  diferentes  pafses, 
loe  grados  y  tf tulos  que  expida  anualmente,  con  el  retrato  del  agraciado. 

14.  Los  tltulos  expedidoe  en  im  instituto  cualquiera,  ser&n  reconocidoe  en  todos 
loe  paises  de  America,  sin  m^  tr&mite  que  la  l^alizaci6n  de  las  firmas  de  los  docu- 
mentos  respectivos. 

15.  Loe  profesores  de  loe  establecimientos  inscritos  tienen  el  derecho  de  usar  un 
distintivo,  o  sea  la  insignia  que,  para  el  objeto  de  ser  reconocidoe  se  determine  por 
el  coroit6. 

16.  Todos  los  institutos  tienen  el  deber  de  contestar  y  atender  un  pedido  de  otro, 
en  el  orden  de  lo  posible. 

17.  Cada  dos  afios  se  celebrard  una  exposici6n  o  concurso  intemacional  americano 
de  arte,  en  im  pals  u  otro,  segdn  sea  el  tumo  establecido  para  el  efecto. 

18.  De  entre  las  obras  de  pintura  escultura  y  mdsica  que  produzcan  loe  alumnos 
de  cada  establecimiento,  la  direcci6n  de  ^te  eligird  una  anualmente,  la  que  eeri 
mandada  por  tumo  a  la  galerfa  o  establecimiento  de  otro  pals,  de  conformidad  con  la 
lista  que,  previa  y  exprofesamente,  se  fije,  para  el  objeto,  por  el  comity. 

19.  TodoB  los  institutoe  artlsticoe  estdn  en  el  deber  de  hacer  la  debida  propaganda 
para  la  fundaci6n  de  im  teatro  nacional  dramdtico,  en  sus  reepectivoe  pafses;  con  el 
car&cter  popular,  para  ilustrar  y  educar  las  costumbres  del  pueblo,  y  amenizar  las 
labores  de  su  vida. 

20.  El  intercambio  de  obras  musicales  y  dram&ticas  se  considerari  incori>orado  al 
artfculo  5  de  este  acuerdo. 

21.  Las  Compafilas  de  Dramas  Nacionales  establecer^  en  su  reepectivo  pais  un 
directorio,  el  que  se  pondrd  en  relaciones  con  el  de  loe  demis  palsee. 

22.  El  Instituto  Artlstico  Panamericano  e8t&  en  la  obligaddn  de  organizar  el  inter- 
cambio de  Compafifas  de  Dramas  Nacionalee  entre  las  diferentes  naciones,  fomentar 
este  arte  y  buscar  los  medioe  de  la  mutua  protecci6n  entre  sus  artistas. 

23.  Todoe  loe  institutos  que  se  encuentren  comprendidos  para  la  vigencia  de  este 
acuerdo  quedan  adem^  obligados  a  incorporar  todas  estas  disposidones  a  las  del 
roglamento  del  respective  instituto,  formando,  asl,  de  hecho,  parte  de  il, 

24.  Loe  Gobiemoe  preetar^  todo  su  apoyo  y  £acilitar&n  loe  medioe  que  eetdn  a  su 
alcance,  dando  teda  su  protecci6n,  para  la  realizaci6n  de  los  actos  fijados  en  el  presente 
acuerdo. 

lY.  LBOISLACldN  GENERAL  AHEBICANA  DB  BELLAS  ARTB8 — C00PBRACI5n  DB  LOS 
OOBIBBN08  DE  AMERICA  PARA  LA  REOROANIZACT5n  UNFFORMB  DB  LA  BDUCACI5K 
POPUIJLR  ARTisnCA  Y  PARA  8U  DERARROLLO — ^^'CONORBSO  ARTfSTICO  PANAMERI- 
CANO." 

La  Unl6n  Panamericana  constituye  una  manifestaci6n  grandiosa  de  la  civilizaci6n 

y  cultura  de  los  pafses  que  forman  su  continente;  es  la  prueba  m&a  clara  de  que  los 

eentimientoe  generoeoe  de  democracia  que  caracterizan  a  las  razas  americanas  se 

ponen  en  teda  evidencia  ante  la  humanidad  enteia,  Uevando  a  la  pr^-tica  tedus  loe 
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recursoe  que  significan  una  educaci6n  popular,  con  la  que,  se  llega,  por  una  misma 
senda,  a  la  conquista  del  bienestar  y  gloria  apetecidoe  por  la  America. 

El  medio  m&a  poderoso  que  posee  la  humanidad  para  conducirla  a  una  civilizaci^n 
ideal,  es  el  cultivo  de  las  bellas  artes.  raz6n  por  la  cual  uninimemente  se  reconoce 
8U  utilidad  en  toda  instruccidn,  sea  ^ta  impartida  en  las  escuelas  de  educaci6n  general 
como  en  los  establecimientoe  especiales.  Las  naciones  americanas  no  ban  deecuidado 
esta  ensefianza,  pero,  desgraciadamente,  basta  hoy,  ella  se  encuentra  sometida  a 
diferentes  disposiciones  o  leyes  especiales  aisladas,  que  no  s61o  resultan  incompletas, 
sino  que  son  impropias  para  cada  pais,  por  lo  que  no  se  ha  Uegado  atin  a  los  resultados 
apetecidos. 

Es  Indudable  que  esa  parte  de  la  civillzaci^n  humana  que  corresponde  tan  amplia- 
mente  a  las  bellas  artes,  est^  organizada,  entre  nosotros,  de  la  manera  mds  an^u^ulca 
y  menos  adecuada;  sinti^ndose,  por  lo  mismo,  la  necesidad  de  una  legislaci6n  amplia 
y  uniforme,  cual  lo  exige  la  civilizaci6n  popular,  las  reladones  entre  los  pafsee  ameri- 
canoB  y  la  mutua  conveniencia. 

Para  dar  principio  a  la  reorganizacidn  de  la  educaci6n  artistica  en  toda  instruccidn 
panamericana  es  indispensable  que  los  Gobiemos  respectivos  se  adhieran,  de  modo 
especial,  al  art.  11  del  acuerdo,  cuyo  proyecto  presentamos,  para  los  efectos  del  inter- 
cambio  de  todas  bub  leyes,  disposiciones,  reglamentaciones  y  programas  de  estudio, 
decretados  sbbre  la  materia,  en  sus  propias  naciones.  Estas  leyes,  etc.,  serin  remiti- 
das,  por  obligacidn  adquirida,  al  ''Instituto  Artlstlco  Panamericano ''  de  los  Estados 
Unidos.  Dicho  instltuto,  a  su  vez,  quedari  comprometido,  para  que  despu^s  de  seis 
meses  de  su  funcionamiento,  publique  una  recopilacidn  de  todas  esas  disposiciones. 

En  esta  reCopilaci6n  figurar&n,  tambi^n,  todas  las  demis  disposiciones  sobre  teatros, 
museos,  y  arqueologla  artfstica,  correspondientes  a  cada  uno  de  los  pafses  inscritos; 
como  tambi^n,  im  Ap^ndice  con  los  proyectos  o  indicaciones  que,  sobre  las  materias^ 
remita  cada  pais,  para  el  efecto  de  formular  definitivamente  una  ^'Legislacidn  General 
Americana  de  Bellas  Artes.  *' 

Una  comisi6n  nombrada  del  seno  del  "Instituto  Artfstico  Panamericano "  se 
encaigari  de  atender  las  comunicaciones  recibidas  de  cada  pals,  con  el  fin  indicado  y 
correr4  a  caigo  de  esta  comisi6n  todo  cuanto  se  relacione  con  la  obra. 

La  "L^;islaci6n  General  Americana  de  Bellas  Artes"  constard,  por  lo  menos  de  tres 
secciones;  en  la  primera  de  ^tas,  figurarin  el  acuerdo  ya  propuesto  y  todas  las  otras 
disposiciones  que  puedan  tomarse  de  cardcter  intemacional  o  general,  aprobados  por 
un  Congreso  Cientifico  Panamericano,  por  el  comity  nombrado  exprofeso  y  por  la 
comisidn  que  dejamos  indicado.  En  la  segunda  seccidn  se  hard  constar  toda  ley 
particular,  etc.,  en  vigencia,  para  cada  uno  de  los  institutes  artfsticos  inscritos  de  Ice 
diferentes  paises;  dividida  en  capftulos,  correspondi^ndole  uno  a  cada  naci6n.  La 
tercera  secci6n  se  destinard,  exclusivamente,  para  los  planes  de  estudio  de  cada  paliB 
con  los  programas  respectivos. 

El  trabajo  de  la  legielaci6n  a  que  nos  referimos  serd  presentado  por  la  correspon- 
diente  Comisidn  a  un  '* Congreso  Artfstico  Panamericano''  convocado,  expresamente, 
por  el  Congreso  Cientffico  Panamericano,  para  que  aqu61  se  reuna  en  Washington, 
en  el  mes  de  septiembre  de  1917  u  otra  fecha  convenida.  Dicho  congreso  artfstico 
aprobard  la  legislacldn  general  presentada  por  la  comisidn  respectiva,  la  que  serd 
reconocida  por  todoB  los  Gobiemos  americanos  que  tomen  parte.  Como  temas  de  dis- 
cusi6n  en  este  congreso,  servirdn,  tambl^n,  todas  las  cuestiones  que  se  presenten  y  que 
deban  resolverse  para  el  mejor  porvenir  del  arte  americano  como  para  el  bien  comdn, 
desarroUo  de  la  instruccidn  artfstica  y  educacidn  moral  de  los  pueblos  panamericanoe. 
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EDUCAglO  PHTSICA,  INTELLECTUAL  E  MORAL. 

Por  LIBERATO  BITTENCOURT. 
PrqfeuOT  do  InstUuto  Eistorieo  e  Geograpkioo  Branleiro,  Rio  de  Janeiro^  Brasil. 

Idbias  Propbdeuticas. 

O  mundo  4  governado,  n&o  pelos  ho- 


de  sdencia,  mas  pelos  homens 
de  Tontiide.    Eoo. 

Tripla  a  vida  do  homem  normal:  a  vida  phydca,  a  vida  intellectual  e  a  vida  moral. 

Na  vida  phydca  ou  vegetativa,  o  homem  6  um  verdadeiro  animal:  come  qual  irra- 
cional  inferior,  simplesmente  para  poder  viver  e  para  poder  gosar;  dorme  como  o  lefto  ou 
como  o  tigre,  exclusivamente  para  restaurar  as  energias  despendidas,  nas  luctas  empe- 
nhadas  a  cada  passo. 

N&o  aasim  na  vida  intellectual:  aqui  o  homem  se  apresenta  lun  ser  verdadeiramente 
superior,  o  rei  chamado  da  creaQ&o.  Entfto  elle  se  destaca  limpamente  dos  irracionaes, 
aoe  quaes  busca  impdr  intelligentemente  a  sua  vontade  superior  e  soberana.  Physica- 
mente  o  tigre  6  bem  mais  forte  que  o  homem:  tem  mais  que  este  a  forya  bruta,  e  tam- 
bem  a  agilidade  e  a  dextresa  dos  felinos.  Inteiramente  desarmados,  o  tigre  e  o 
homem,  este  cahiri  fatalmente  sob  as  garras  afiadas  e  fortissimas  daquelle,  em  luta 
ingente  e  nSo  vulgar.  Mas  o  homem,  mais  intelligente  que  o  seu  poderoeo  adversario, 
inventa  a  anna  de  fogo,  trepa  celere  na  aroeira  frondosa  e  presto  delta  por  terra  o  rei 
at6  ent&o  victorioso  das  florestas. 

Pela  for^a  de  sua  intelligencia,  e  &6  por  isso,  o  homem  consegue  dominar  todos  os 
irracionaes,  assim  postos  intelligentemente  aos  sens  servigos  e  necessidades. 

Mas  6  pelo  valimento  moral,  pelas  qualidades  de  caracter,  que  os  homens  se  desta- 
cam  uns  dos  outros,  na  vida  em  sociedade  ou  em  conjuncto. 

Por  mais  estranha  que  pareya  a  affirma9&o,  e  ella  infelizmente  ainda  o  6  muitissimo 
no  Brasil,  o  amor  de  gloria,  a  prudencia,  o  jmtriotiamo  e  a  vontade,  na  lucta  continua 
pela  vida,  deixam  a  perder  de  vista  a  lucidez  de  intelligencia,  a  imaginagSo,  a  cultura 
intellectual  e  a  memoriia. 

Eu  me  explico. 

Um  homem  robusto  de  corpo  e  de  superior  intelligencia  primorosamente  cultivada, 
mas  sem  a  coragem  altiva  dos  perigos  e  embates,  chega  lun  dia  &  borda  de  um  preci- 
picio,  que  precisa  de  transpdr.  A  vida  i  plena  de  8itua9des  taes.  A  principicio  elle 
encara  timido  o  perigo.  Depois,  forgado  &  passagem,  cada  vez  mais  timido,  vacilla, 
escorrega  e  c4e  sem  for^as. 

fe  lun  vencido. 

Um  outro  homem,  n^o  tfto  sadio  nem  t&o  erudito,  mas  moralmente  educado  e  forta- 
lecido,  encara  altaneiro  o  obstaculo  encontrado,  e  segue  avante  o  seu  destine. 

A  superioridade  deste  sobre  aquelle  6  indiscutivel. 

A  vida  pratica  6  repleta  de  cases  semelhantes,  que  se  succedem  com  a  rapidez  do 
raio,  por  todos  os  recantos. 

S6  triiunpha  na  vida  o  lidador  que  tem  aos  sens  services  a  necessaria  robustez  de 
corpo,  a  precisa  constituiy&o  intellectual  e,  sobretudo,  as  necessarias  qualidades  de 
caracter. 

Os  timidos,  os  indolentes,  os  viciados  e  os  perversoe,  por  muito  graudes  que  Ihes 
sejam  as  qualidades  intellectuaes,  a  lucidez  da  intelligencia  ou  o  poder  da  erudi^fio, 
nSo  podem  chegar  &b  primeiraa  posi^Oes  sociaes:  porque  o  mundo  6  govemado,  nfio 
pelos  homens  de  sciencia,  mas  pelos  homens  de  vontade. 

Quem  observar  attenciosamente  a  vida  collectiva,  da  mais  remota  antiguidade  aos 
nossos  dias,  chegard  sem  trabalho  &  suggeativa  conclusSU):  as  qualidades  intellectuaes, 
brilhandssimas  durante  o  tempo  de  paz,  s&o  completamente  escurecidas,  no  tempo  de 
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guerra,  peloe  attributoe  yalioeiBsiinoe  do  oamcter.  E  como  a  vida  6  uma  lucta,  no 
predomioio  das  moraes  qualidades  i  que  reside  o  8^:redo  doe  grandee  succeasoe. 

Homens  de  profundo  saber  nlU)  chegam  jamais  &b  posi^Ges  de  deetaque  social.  £  urn 
facto  ao  alcance  de  todas  as  vistas.  For  que?  Porque  a  physiologia  social  em  DadA 
differe  da  individual:  aqui  o  deeenvolvimento  exagerado  de  um  oigfU)  acaneta  a 
atrophia  de  um  outro,  n^o  nenoe  importante;  alii  a  mesma  anomalia  organica. 

O  desenvolver  exagerado  do  corpo  costuma  atrophiar  o  intellecto,  assim  como  a 
cultura  demasiada  deste,  acftba  por  enfraquecer  extraoidinariamente  as  mais  notaveia 
virtudes  moraes. 

Quando  se  encontra  um  homem  de  desmedida  for^a  physica,  um  homem  a  SandLo, 
fraco  Ihe  6  fatalmente  o  intellecto,  e  tambem  a  oiganisagSo  mond.  E  os  mo^oe  que  ae 
applicam  demasiado  ia  conquistas  scientificas,  acabam  inemediavelmente  com 
visivel  enfraquecimento  pulmonar. 

Os  exemplos  abundam  ds  nossas  academias  e  eecolas. 

A  educagfto  deve  visar  principalmente  tomar  o  homem  apto  para  as  grandes  ba- 
talhas  da  vida.  E  si  estas  sSo  physicas,  intellectuaes  e  moraes,  a  educa^,  para  ser 
scientificamente  condusida,  tern  que  se  subordinar  cegamente  ia  mesmas  imposicOes 
e  exigencias.  Isto  6:  ella  deve  ser  physica,  intellectual  e  moral.  £  como  6  pelaa 
qualidades  de  caracter  que  o  homem  se  distingue  doe  outroe  homens,  nas  posi90e8  a 
occupar,  maximo  por  isso  mesmo  o  cuidado  a  dispensar  i  moddade,  no  apuro  doe 
predicados  moraes  indispensaveis. 

Todo  e  qualquer  collegio  ou  lyceu,  escola  ou  gymnasio,  academia  ou  universidade, 
todo  o  centre  de  educa^io,  em  summa,  no  Brasil  ou  na  India,  nos  Estados  Unidoe  ou 
no  Jap^,  deve  ter  em  mira  este  ideial  sublime:  ministrar  cuidadosamente  &  moddade 
seria  e  solida  cultura  physica,  intellectual  e  sobretudo  moral. 

Por  outras  palavras,  ao  alcance  de  todos  os  espiritos:  na  educagfto  consciente  da 
moddade,  as  ^Itas  contra  a  disciplina,  a  obediencia,  a  subordinayfio,  a  ordem,  isto  ^ 
as  faltas  contra  a  moral,  devem  ser  mais  graves  que  os  erros  de  grammatica. 

Tenho  quarenta  e  seis  annos  de  idade  e  desde  os  verdes  annos  que  me  dedico  com 
ardor  e  convicg&o  ao  magisterio.  Sou  lente  de  academia  superior  e  director  de  esta- 
belecimento  de  ensino  primario,  complememtar  e  secundario,  por  mim  fundado  na 
cidade  do  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Falo  entfto  de  cadeira,  em  queetOes  de  semelhante  natu- 
reza.  Todo  o  menino,  o  brasileiro  pelo  menos,  6  mais  ou  menoe  vivo,  mais  ou  menos 
intelligente.  Nem  todos,  porem,  accuaam  aensiveis  progiessos  gymnasiaes.  Muitai 
vezes  at6  um  menino  visivelmente  menoe  intelligente  que  outro,  revela  um  pio- 
gresso  gymnasial  bem  mais  accentuado  que  este  outro.    Exemplifico. 

No  Gymnado  que  dirijo  havia  em  1914  um  mulatinho  de  treze  annos,  de  vivissima 
intelligencia,  imi  verdadeiro  talento:  dquella  idade,  elle  ]&  apprehendia  com  extrema 
facilidade  as  mais  serias  conquistas  mathematicas.  Nada  se  Ihe  apresentava  difllcil. 
Mas  nSo  fazia  progresso  sensivel  na  classe  que  frequentava:  porque  faltava  demasiado 
ia  aulas,  n&o  prestava  a  devida  atteny&o  is  mesmas,  barulhento,  folador,  impoedvd. 
Creado  &  rua,  ao  Deus  dard,  nfto  havia  o  menor  habito  de  disdplina,  de  obedienda, 
de  subordina^fio,  de  ordem.    Um  verdadeiro  perdido,  em  summa. 

De  que  Ihe  servia  entHo  o  poder  de  intelligencia? 

Esforcei-me  quanto  pude  para  Ihe  melhorar  as  qualidades  de  caracter,  na  {agueira 
esperanca  de  fazel-o  um  dia  cidad&o  honesto  e  nobre.  Tinha  melhoradoalguma  coisa; 
mas  um  certo  dia  nSo  mais  compareceu  ia  aulas. 

Naturalmente  perdeu-se  por  ahi  al^,  inteiramente  inutil  para  si  e  para  os  sous. 

N&o  ha  contestar:  quando  b6as  qualidades  de  caracter  existem,  os  attributes  da 
intelligencia  podem  ser  todos  elles  aproveitadoe;  mas  quando  ha  falta  absoluta  de 
bona  predicados  moraes,  de  subordina9fU>  e  de  ordem,  de  disdplina  e  de  vontade, 
como  no  exemplo  que  dtd,  a  mais  ludda  intelligencia  serd  entSo  totalmente  deaa- 
proveitada. 
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Chddar,  pois,  da  educa^&o  mond  deve  ser  a  preoccupacfto  maTlma  do  educador 
adiantado  e  conveacido. 

Como?  Descurando  por  acaao  a  educa^  phynca  e  pouco  apre^o  dando  &  ctdtuia 
ittteUectual7 

Mil  vezee  nfto.  A  edaca^  do  caimcter  tem  que  repouflar  sobre  a  cultuia  do  intel- 
lecto,  como  a  erudi^&o  sobiB  os  prodicadoo  varioe  do  corpo. 

Tanto  importa  affirmar,  em  bte  linguagem  portuguaza,  que  a  vecdadeira  educa^ 
^  tambem  tnpla:  physica,  intellectual  e  moral. 

Idbias  Finalxsticas. 

i.  bduca9i0  prt8ica. 

Um  bomem  que  ingere  ooDttemmenU 
coHas  que  Ihe  nfto  sfto  nerfinas  A 
cooaomia,  por  foi^  que  acmho  AnorfnaV- 
nodo  o  proprio  corpo:  o  fomaote  phjd- 
oamaoto  4  am  anonnaL    L.  B. 

A  educa^So  pli3r8ica  da  mocidade  nflo  6  coin  de  somenoe  importanda:  ella  deve 
wen  condusida  intelli^ntemente,  de  mode  a  permittir  ao  future  cidadSo  a  poese  feiis 
de  um  corpo  tadio  e  forte,  a  acquiaigfto  integral  das  mais  notaveis  qualidadee  ph3r8ica8. 

Tfto  giande  ideial  pratico  sari  obtido  peia  alimenta^io  e  por  exerdcioB  phyaicos 
inperiormente  conduzidoe. 

O  principal  alimento  do  homen  4  0  ar;  depois  a  agua  e  0  leite;  por  fim  fmctaa,  came, 
certaa  faoinhaa,  verduras  e  legumes. 

Um  cuidado  especial  deve  ser  empregado  pelos  pais  e  preccptores,  afim  de  que 
oigamamoe  em  formagfto  nunca  reepirem  um  ar  confinado  e  impure.  Compartimentos 
pouco  ar^adoe  ou  regides  visivelmente  insalubres  devem  ser  de  vez  abolidos.  Um 
tttberculoso  que  foge  em  tempo  i  vkia  buligosa  das  ddades,  melhora  logo  extraordi- 
nariamente:  porque  os  arss  do  campo  eSio  muito  mais  oxygenados  e  puros.  Essa  cor 
pallida,  do  menino  braaileiro  das  cidades,  ^  um  ezemplo  seguro  de  que  elle  nfto  esti 
a  absorver  o  ar  puro,  que  Ihe  convem  i  existenda  em  forma^fto.  E  si  para  0  adulto 
o  ar  viciado  6  nocivo,  imagine-se  para  as  crean^as,  organismos  ainda  em  forma^. 

A  agua  deve  ser  de  excellente  quaHdade,  agua  de  nascente  e  nfto  de  po^o.  Nas 
regides  paludoeas,  onde  6  ella  ordinaiiamente  de  inferior  quaUdade,  deve  ser  filtrada 
anteriormente.  £  nos  c^legios  e  escolas  convto  que  ssja  ella  sempre  filtrada,  antes 
de  bebida.  Quanto  ao  leite,  alimento  poderosissimo,  i  necessario  um  cuidado  todo 
especial.  Pam  que  0  homem  venha  a  ser  forte  physicamente,  6  necessario  que  elle 
sijaem  prindpio  creado  ao  peito:  &  falta  de  leite  matemo,  deve-se  ministrar  &  crean^a 
o  peito  farto  de  uma  boa  ama  de  leite.  A  amamenta^  artificial  nunca  6  perfeita. 
Depois  que  a  creanya  deixa  o  peito,  deve-se-lhe  ministrar  alimenta^  lactea,  pelo 
menos  tree  vezes  ao  dia;  mas  bom  leite  de  vacca  ou  de  cabra.  E  durante  toda  a 
existenda,  o  leite  nunca  pode  ser  substituido  com  vantagem.  Um  copo  de  leite  & 
ceia,  com  dois  ou  tree  biscoitos,  constitue  uma  excellente  refei^U)  noctuma,  mesmo 
para  um  adulto  forte. 

As  fructas,  quando  bem  amadureddas,  constituem  um  excellente  alimento  solido. 
O  mesmo  se  diz  da  came  de  vacca,  das  cames  brancas  e  de  certas  farinhas,  verdurts 
e  legumes.  &  predao,  porem,  nfto  exagerar  a  alimenta^,  d  se  quizer  sempre  o 
corpo  sadio  e  forte. 

Os  ofganismos  que  se  nutrem  espedalmente  de  fructas  t^m  uma  robustez  phyaca 
adndravel.  0  mesmo  se  di  com  o  omnivoro,  do  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  por  exemplo. 
Porque  6  precise  que  se  diga,  uma  vez  por  todas:  a  constituigfto  dentaria  do  homem 
demonstra  &  evidenda  que  elle  deve  tambem  comer  came;  assim  como  a  curta  exten^fto 
dos  seus  intestines  prova  que  elle  nfto  pode  ser  um  vegetarista.  Algumas  excep^Oes 
existentes,  servem  apenas  para  confirmar  a  regra. 

A  natureza  6  sabla:  0  homem  tem  que  sor  omnivoro,  para  poder  ser  sadio  e  forte. 
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Uma  came  doentia,  qual  a  comida  em  o  Rio  de  Janeiro  e  noe  centroe  popidoeos, 
pode  perfeitamente  fazer  mal  &  economia;  mas  uma  came  sadia,  qual  a  que  se  come 
no  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  e  no  sertlU),  concorrerd  poderosamente,  como  alii,  para  a  con- 
stituigSU)  sadia  do  corpo.  i  necessario,  porem,  nSuo  exagerar,  eeja  qual  for  o  alimento 
preferido:  a  alimenta^  deve  ser  sadia,  mas  sobria. 

On  pent  souffirir  de  trap  manger,  jamais  d' avoir  mangS  trap  peu,,  SSo  palavras 
sobremodo  sensatas  de  um  dos  mais  lucidoe  espiritos  de  todoe  os  tempos. 

A  Bobriedade  6  um  dos  melhores  attributes  physicos,  como  tambem  a  causa  mais 
poderosa  de  longevidade. 

A  creanya  deve  ter  varias  refeigdes,  mas  todas  ellas  sobrias:  caf6,  pSo  e  leite  4b  seis 
da  manM;  mingdo,  caf6,  pfto,  leite  e  queijo  ao  almogo;  ming&o,  fructas,  queijo  i 
merenda;  sopa,  came,  forinha,  verduras  e  doces  ao  jantar;  leite  e  biscoitos  &  ceia. 
Essa  mania  brasileira  de  almo90  de  garfo  ia  primeiras  horas  do  dia,  &  forta,  deve  &ex 
de  vez  abolida  dos  nossos  uses  e  costumes,  si  quizermos  tomar  a  serio  o  fortalecimento 
daraya. 

0  homen  ainda  ingere,  inconsdentemente  sempre,  certos  corpos  gasosos,  Uquidos  e 
solidos,  que  Ihe  enfraquecem  extraordinariamente  o  organismo,  amaiguiando-Uie  e 
apressando-lhe  a  existencia.  Nesse  numero  est&o,  para  exemplificar,  a  nicotina  e  o 
oxydo  de  carbono,  venenos  fordssimos,  estupidamente  ingeridos  por  todoe  ot 
fumantee;  a  cerveja,  o  vinho  e  a  aguardente,  inconsdentemente  usados  e  abusados, 
^  refei^Ges  e  fora  dellas,  pelos  amigos  venddos  do  alcool;  as  nodvas  conservas  de 
todas  as  especies  e  matizes,  epicuristicamente  condimentadas,  e  que  n&o  raro  occa- 
donam  as  mais  serias  perturbaydes  no  apparelho  digestive. 

Um  homem  perfeitamente  equilibrado  b6  deve  ingerir  o  que  Ihe  for  necessario  aa 
organismo. 

O  fumar  acaso  alimenta? 

86  um  louco  seria  capaz  de  responder  afltomtivamente.  E  d  nfto  alimenta,  para 
que  ent&o  usar  e  abusar  do  fumo?  £  um  vicio,  e  como  tal  deve  ser  banido  da  educa^fto 
cuidadosa  da  mocidade. 

Dizem  oe  apaixonados  que  o  fumar  nfio  6  nodvo.  Mas  o  dito,  sobre  ser  ingenue, 
nada  tem  de  verdadeiro:  o  fumo  £Ekz  mal  &  bolsa  do  individuo;  offendea  sua  perfeita 
constituiy&o  moral,  como  vicio  que  6;  por  fim  ataca  a  robustez  phydca  mais  agigan- 
tada. 

N&o  ha  um  fumante  de  profiss&o  com  um  estomago  ideial,  sem  dores  de  cabe^a 
continuas  e  fortes:  porque  a  nicotina  e  o  oxydo  de  carbono,  ingeridos  durante  o  fumar, 
levam  aoe  poucos  o  organismo  ^uella  anormalidade. 

Um  homem  que  ingere  continuamente  coisas  que  nfto  Ihe  sfio  necessarias  i  economia, 
por  for9a  que  acaba  anormalisando  o  proprio  corpo:  nfto  ha  fugir  ft  phiddogica  con- 
dusfto.    O  fumante  phydcamente  6  um  anormal. 

0  bello  sexo  em  these  dispensa  o  fumar.  Porque  nfto  succeder  o  mesmo  com  o 
sexo  forte? 

Analogas  conddera^Ses  se  podem  fazer  relativamente  ao  alcool  como  alimento.  A 
cerveja  6  nodva,  como  nocivo  6  o  vinho,  a  genebra,  a  aguardente  e  o  whisky.  Gerto 
o  organismo  bem  constituido  reclama  um  pouco  de  alcool :  mas  este  pouco  6  encontrado 
de  sobejo  em  certas  fmctas.  Nenhuma  necesddade,  portanto,  de  determinadas 
bebidas  alcoolicas,  que  nfto  raro  conduzem  espiritos  nfto  perfeitamente  equilibrados 
a  excessos  lamentaveis,  ft  embriaguez  e  ao  crime.  Quem  bebe  sem  ter  sMe,  foge  ft 
temperanga:  e  esta,  no  comer  e  no  beber,  6  sem  duvida  virtude  de  valor  inextimavd. 
O  menino,  para  poder  se  tomar  homem  forte,  precisa  de  fugir  consdentemente  aos 
vapores  do  fumo  e  do  alcool,  assim  como  aos  prazeres  e  excesses  da  meza.  Comer 
varias  vezes  mas  pouco  de  cada  uma  dellas,  sempre  mastigando  muito  bem  oe  all- 
mentos,  eis  o  s^:redo  maximo  da  saude  e  da  longevidade.  A  assistencia  dentaria 
escolar  6  por  isso  mesmo  de  extraordinaria  validade  pratica. 

IsBO  quanto  aos  alimentos. 
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Vejamos  agora  06  exerdcioe  neceflsarioe  i  robustez  do  corpo. 

Ordinariamente  usam-se  e  abusam-se  dos  exercicios  physicoB,  sem  a  minima  reflex&o 
reepeito  &  sua  ufcilidade.  Como  em  a  Europa  se  joga  o  foot-ball,  e  se  emprega  o  patim, 
pretende-se  fazer  a  mesma  coisa  no  Brasil.  Isso,  porem,  tem  imi  limite.  Para  aa 
regides  polares,  um  eport  violento,  qual  o  foot-ball,  tem  a  sua  raslU)  de  ser. 

No  Brasil,  n3x). 

Sem  revolta,  nfto  se  pode  comprehender  em  zona  torrida,  sol  a  pino,  thermometro 
a  33^  centigradoe  &  sombra,  e  oiganismos  em  formay&o,  esgotando-se  em  suor,  i 
pratica  estupida  do  foot-ball.  Longe  de  util,  esse  i  um  ezerdcio  de  complete  e^go- 
tamentophysico. 

N&o  ha  quem  resista  a  um  golpe  de  ar,  depois  de  uma  bora  de  foot-ball  em  dima 
quente,  sob  sol  abrasador,  quando  as  vestes  se  acham  completamente  humedecidas 
de  suor.  O  mesmo  com  a  patinap&o,  que  se  presta  para  o  gelo  e  nfto  para  o  nosso  clima. 
E  a  graya  6  que  OS  nossos  nnl»  s6  sfio  frequentadoe  no  verfto.  .  .  . 

Urge  a^tar  o  menino  de  tSo  graves  irregularidades. 

Quem  deseja  ser  forte  de  corpo,  predsa  antes  e  acima  de  tudo  de  dous  salutares 
exercidos:  saberrespirareandarap^. 

Com  o  primerio  adquire-se  uma  ezcellente  caixa  thoraxica,  um  pulmfio  forte,  uma 
perfeita  drculayfto  portanto.  Com  o  andar  a  p6  fortalecem-se  convenientemente  ot 
membros,  dando  for^a  e  vigor  ao  organismo.  A  respiragfto  deve  ser  feita  pelo  nariz. 
k  locomo^So  deve  ser  feita  directamente  pelo  individuo,  com  os  sens  proprioe  p^. 

Ha  outros  exercicioe  auxiliares,  que  podem  e  devem  ser  praticadot.  Neese  numero 
estd  em  primeiro  lugar  a  nata^fio,  depois  a  eqgrima,  a  seguir  a  equita^&o  e  o  remo. 
A  gymnastica,  ao  ar  livre,  qualquer  que  ella  seja,  6  um  exerddo  vidento:  desenvolve 
demasiado  o  phydco,  com  prejuiso  nSo  raro  do  intellecto  e  do  caracter. 

Deve  ser  abolida  na  educa^fio  racional  da  moddade. 

Alimentada  e  exercitada  do  modo  por  que  ligeiramente  indidonos  &b  linhas  pre* 
cedentes  a  mocidade  ser&  por  for^a  sadia  de  corpo:  nfto  predsari  de  medico  nem  de 
pharmada;  nfio  se  fatigar^  com  facilidade  na  pratica  feliz  da  espedalidade  pre- 
ferida;  usui  consciente  a  temperanya  no  comer  e  no  beber;  ter&  emfim  a  necessaria 
actividade  nas  batalhas  da  vida  a  empenbar:  serd  portanto,  forte  de  corpo,  capaz  de 
se  atirar  com  vantagem  ia  mais  serias  conquistas  intellectuaes. 

Mens  $ana  in  corpore  $ano, 

n.  EDUCAglO  INTBLLBOTUAL. 

Uma  dlsdpUiM  enteiullda,  oonserra-M 
por  largo  tempo:  decorada,  perde-se  da 
todo,  no  emmaianhado  scientifico  a 
explorar8ucces3ivamente.    Eoo. 

Ninguem  estuda  dmplesmente  por  eetudar,  com  o  prazer  subaltemo  de  poesuir 
erudigSo. 

No  estado  actual  de  cultura  e  de  desenvolvimento  doe  povos,  isso  nfto  6  mais  pra- 
ticavel  nem  possivel.  Por  isso  mesmo  a  educa9&o  intellectual  deve  ser  superior- 
mente  conduzida,  sempre  visando  dar  ao  future  lidador  nSo  uma  erudi92o  vasta, 
mas  OS  conbecimentus  theoricos  e  praticos  indispensaveis  &  sua  futura  especialidade. 

Em  quatro  grandes  e  distinctos  cycles  pode  esse  ideial  ser  realidade. 

Leitura  e  calligrapbia,  grammatica  e  arithmetica,  palavra  falada  e  palavra  escripta 
B&o  conbecimentos  eminentemente  propedeuticos,  indispensaveis  a  todos.  Elles 
devem  por  isso  mesmo  constituir  o  primeiro  cyclo  didactico,  que  pode  ser  synthe- 
tisado  em  lingua  vemacula  e  arithmetica,  sem  duvida  os  dois  conbecimentos  mais 
uteis  ao  homem. 

Depois  0  segundo  cyclo,  de  disciplinas  ainda  neceesarias  a  todos:  grammatica  e 
arithmetica;  rudimentos  de  geometria  e  de  desenho,  de  geographia  e  de  historia,  de 
Bciencias  physicas  e  de  sciencias  naturaes,  palavra  folada  e  palavra  escripta. 
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A  seguir  o  terceiro  cyclo,  de  capital  importttncia  para  aquelles  que  86  dcstinam  a 
estudos  academicoB  superiores:  lingua  nacional  e  linguas  estrangeiras,  mathematica 
elementar,  geographia  e  historia,  chorographia  e  historia  do  paiz,  desenho  e  cosmogra- 
phia,  sciencias  physicas  e  naturaee,  e  exercicios  continuados  da  palavra  tidada  e  da 
palavra  eecripta. 

Par  fim  cultura  scientifica  especial,  theorica  e  technica,  de  accordo  com  as  prefe- 
rencias  de  cada  um.  0  medico  estudar  n&o  deve  o  que  estuda  o  engenheiro  ou  o  sol- 
dado;  do  mesmo  modo  que  a  cultura  juridica  tem  que  se  distiuguir  limpamente  da 
do  educador,  da  do  geometra  ou  da  do  philosopho. 

O  primeiro  cyclo  fomece  a  educap^o  geralmente  tida  primaria  no  Brasil;  o  segundo, 
a  cultura  chamada  complementar;  o  terceiro  constitue  o  curso  de  humanidades;  o 
ultimo,  a  educa^  superior  e  technica. 

0  primeiro  cyclo,  por  ser  o  fundamental,  6  sem  questSo  o  mais  interesaante  e  o  mais 
difficil.  Pode  ser  iniciado  aos  nove  annos  de  idade,  no  menino,  e  dois  annos  antes, 
nas  meninas.  Deve  ser  conduzido  de  modo  a  despertar  na  crean^a  os  mais  serios 
attributos  intellectuaes— a  lucidez  de  intelligencia,  a  imaginagSo,  a  iniciativa  e  a 
memoria. 

0  segundo  cyclo  amplia  e  completa  a  educa^  intellectual  iniciada  no  primeiro, 
com  a  preoccupa^fk)  elevada  de  desenvolver  aquellas  grandes  qualidades  intellectuaes, 
que  servem  de  base  d  verdadeira  cultura  scientifica  e  artistica. 

O  terceiro  cyclo  apura  as  qualidades  em  questSo,  fomecendo  ao  estudante  os  funda- 
mentos  necessarios  &  futora  educagfto  scientifica  especial.  £  par  isso  me^o  de 
importancia  intellectual  decisiva. 

0  quarto  cyclo,  emfim,  6  o  que  fomece  a  cultura  scientifica  e  technica  necessaria 
ia  grandes  e  futums  luctas  intellectuaes. 

Em  qualquer  dos  cycles,  maiormente  nos  dois  primeiros,  6  preciso  um  cuidado 
especial,  para  desenvolver  gradativamente  a  intelligencia  sem  sobrecarr^;ar  demasiado 
a  memoria:  o  alunmo  deve  ser  levado  a  entender,  ao  envez  de  ser  foryado  a  decorar. 
Uma  disciplina  entendida,  conserva-«e  por  largo  tempo;  decorada,  perde-ee  de  todo, 
no  emmaranhado  scientifico  a  explorar  successivamente. 

Ha  no  Braail  uma  velha  mania,  necesaariamente  portugueza,  que  convem  seja 
combatida  a  todo  o  transe:  o  estudante,  mal  conduzido  pelos  respectivos  professores, 
busca  decorar  o  que  nSo  Ihe  6  possivel  entender.  Consequencia  inevitavel  e 
i&toX:  revolta-se  contra  a  cultura  intellectual  a  receber,  ao  mesmo  passo  que  perde  o 
gosto,  antes  a  vontade  de  se  educar  inteUectualmente.  E  si  o  pai  ou  tutor  o  forya  i 
educay&o,  elle  abusa  da  memoria,  fatiga-se,  adoece.  Outra  n&o  6  a  explicayfio  da 
maldita  sttrm^no^e,  tfto  abundante  no  Brasil.  E  quando  o  cansago  intellectual  surge, 
a  eneigia  physica  comega  a  desapparecer. 

Quando  o  ensino  de  uma  disciplina  6  s6  theorico,  o  lente  pode  perder-se  em  longas 
e  abstractas  consideragdes,  que  depois  quer  exigir  integralmente  ds  sabbatinas  e 
exames.  E  o  alumno,  intelUgente  bastante,  s6  vd  um  caminho  honesto  para  tanto: 
abusar  da  memoria.  £  decora,  muitas  e  muitas  vezes  sem  nada  entender  dos 
assumptos  explanados  em  aula. 

Sou  testemunha  ocular  dessa  grande  infelicidade  academica. 

Si  o  ensino  fosse  quanto  possivel  pratico,  das  theorias  apenas  se  dando  o  indis- 
pensavel,  evitava-se  na  certa  t^  grande  mal:  porque,  obrigado  &  pratica  dos  asBumptoe 
explorados,  pouco  tempo  sobraria  ao  lente  para  abstractas  e  quasi  sempre  inuteis 
divagagdes  philosophicas. 

Para  que  o  ensino  puramente  abstracto  da  physica  e  da  chimica,  da  botanica  e  da 
zoologia,  sem  uma  experiencia  siquer  daqueUas  duas  sciencias  ou  sem  o  minimo 
exame  de  uma  flor  ou  de  um  mammifero? 

Com  um  curso  quanto  possivel  pratico,  duplo  o  lucre  a  haurir:  o  alumno  realmente 
aprende  as  theses  esplanadas,  sem  as  decorar,  e  foge  de  vez  ^quelle  maldito  exercicio, 
que  ihe  fatiga  o  intellecto  e  Die  enfraquece  o  oiganismo. 
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Ontro  serio  defeito  a  corrigir,  em  nma  boa  educa^So  intellectual,  estd  no  modo  um 
tanto  infeliz  de  se  fazerem  recorda^Oes  ou  sabbatinaa  escriptaB.  A  vida  na  academia 
deve  ser  um  preparo  consciente  da  vida  futura  ou  independeote.  Aqui  o  homem 
superior,  o  medico  ou  o  engenheiro,  ao  se  Ihe  exigir  um  certo  trabalho  inteUectual, 
mette-se  convencido  em  sua  bibliotheca,  compulsa  autores  e  obras  conhecidas,  reflecte, 
esmiuga,  compara,  por  fim  aichitecta  convencido  a  construc9^  desejada.  Pcur  que 
hSiO  ae  fazer  a  mesma  coisa  ia  academias  e  escolas? 

As  sabbatinas  escriptas,  em  curso  scientifico  ou  technico,  o  alumno  deve  ter  direito 
de  consultar  4  vontade  as  suas  notas  e  os  sens  a«tores  predilectos.  Assim  se  pratica 
na  academia  de  guerra  de  Berlim,  e  assim  sempre  procedi  ia  minhas  aulas  na  escola 
militar  e  aos  mens  curses  particulares,  com  extraardinarios  resultados  praticos. 
Gosando  de  semelhante  regalia  intellectual,  nSo  ha  alumno  que  se  atreva  a  decoiar, 
aoenvez  de  entender  os  diverse^  assumptos  scientificoa.  0  lucro  entfto  serii 
espantoeo. 

Na  intellectual  educap^o  da  mocidade,  quando  bem  dirigida,  ^  precise  deeenvolver 
a  lucidez  de  intelligencia,  a  imaginagSo,  a  iniciativa,  a  cultuia  intellectual,  o  que 
jamais  se  conseguird,  como  em  muitas  escolas  brasilerias,  com  o  uso  e  o  abuse  da  memoria 
exclusivamente.  Uma  crean^a  nfio  6  papagaio,  que  repete  inconsciente  o  que  aprende, 
em  occasides  em  que  nSo  devia  muitas  vezes  repetir.  A  memcnria  6  uma  excellente 
qualidade  intellectual.    Mas  6  precise  fazer  uso  della  snperiormente. 

Uma  outra  quest&o  intellectual  mui  interessante  diz  req)eito  ia  lic^Oes  de  coisas, 
ora  ministradas  nas  escolas  &  primeira  idade.  Para  que  ensinar  a  um  menino,  em 
tenra  idade,  o  feibrico  do  sab&o,  do  vidro,  das  velas,  do  carvftoT  Essas  ooisas  fitzem 
I>arte  da  cultura  technica.  Devem,  portanto,  ser  aprendidas  ia  escolas  correspon- 
dentes,  em  idade  em  que  ellas  podem  ser  de  facto  assimiladas.  Aos  verdes  annos, 
em  escolas  elementares,  4  perder  tempo  e  sciencia  inutilmente. 

As  lic90es  de  coisas  devem  ser  ministradas  realmente  aos  Tsrdes  annos,  mas  de 
um  modo  productive  e  acertado.  Nada  mais  proprio,  de  maior  alcance  pratico,  que 
reduzir  taes  lic90es  ia  doctrinas  scientificas  do  terceiro  cydo,  isto  6,  do  chamado 
curso  de  humanidades.  NSo  quero  dizer  que  se  ensine  ao  menino  de  nove  ou  dec 
annos  a  resolver  um  triangulo  obliquangulo,  a  conhecer  as  propriedades  particulares 
do  enxofre  ou  as  leis  da  electrologia  ou  da  physiologia.  Quero,  sim,  adiantar  que  o 
espirito  infantil,  a  propor^&o  que  se  desenvolve  intellectualmente,  pode  ir  apren- 
dendo,  de  ouvido  apenas,  rudimentos  graduados  das  sciencias  a  estudar  nos  annos 
superiores.  A  principio  algumas  sciencias  apenas;  depois  as  mesmas  em  repetigfto, 
e  mais  uma  ou  duas  novas;  a  8^;uir  a  mesma  pratica:  repetio&o  dos  rudimeutoe 
ministrados,  e  elementos  de  mais  uma  ou  duas,  at^  que  ao  ultimo  anno  do  segundo 
cycle  todas  as  disdplinas  scientificas  do  terceiro  cycle  tenham  side  cuidadosamente 
ministradas. 

O  seguinte  programma,  que  emprego  no  Gymnasio  Spencer,  traduz  praticamente 
as  ideias  extemadas: 

PROORAMMA  PARA  A  AULA  DB  LIC^OSS  DB  OOISAS. 

Primeiro  anno  primario  (primeiro  cyclo), 

Primeiro  mez  de  aula — Desenho  linear. 

Segundo  mez  de  aula--Geographia. 

Terceiro  mez  de  aula — Physica. 

Quarto  mez  de  aula — Cbimica. 

Quinto  mez  de  aula — Botanica  e  zoologia. 

Sexto  mez  de  aula — Grammatica. 

Os  outros  mezes  do  anno  lectivo  serSo  empregadoe  na  revisSo  do  curso  feito. 
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Segundo  anno  primario  (primeiro  cyclo), 

Primeiro  mez  de  aula — Desenho  linear. 
Segundo  mez  de  aula — Cosmographia  e  geographia. 
Terceiro  mez  de  aula — Phydca  e  chimlca. 
Quarto  mez  de  aula — Botanica  e  zoologia. 
Quinto  mez  de  aula— Mineralogia  e  geologia. 
Sexto  mez  de  aula— Grammatica.^ 

Primeiro  anno  complementar  (segundo  cydo). 

Primeiro  mez  de  aula — Deeenho  linear. 
Segundo  mez  de  aula — Cosmographia. 
Terceiro  mez  de  aula— Physica  e  chimica. 
Quarto  mez  de  aula — Botanica  e  zoologia. 
Quinto  mez  de  aula— Mineralogia  e  geologia. 
Sexto  mez  de  aula— Algebra.^ 

Segundo  anno  eomplementar  {segundo  cyclo), 

Primeiro  mez  de  aula— Geometria  pratica. 

Segundo  mez  de  aula— Cosmographia. 

Terceiro  mez  de  aula— Sdendas  phsreicas. 

Qilarto  mez  de  aula — Sciencias  naturaes. 

Quinto  mez  de  aula — ^Algebra. 

Sexto  mez  de  aula— Trigonometria. 

NoTA. — As  mesmas  do  anno  anterior. 

Com  as  precedentes  ideias  e  conceitos  6  possivel  fazer  da  educa^So  intellectual  da 
mocidade  um  facto  consumado:  porque  assim  ter-ee-fto  desenvolvido  e  cultivado  ot 
mais  vaiiosos  attributes  intellectuaes,  aquelles  que  podem  fazer  o  homen  robusto  de 
eepirito  como  o  era  ji  de  corpo. 

m.   BDVCXglO  MORAL. 

Os  eiros  de  grammntlct  sfto  indlrldik 
aes:  preJadScam  apenas  a  qnem  ot  eom* 
metta;  ao  paaso  que  m  ftdtas  contm  a 
mofal  podem  levar  o  homen  ao  assaKliilo» 
A  guerra  dvU,  As  lactas  InteniacioiiaBt. 
Estas,  portanto,  sfto  motto  malt  grayei 
que  aquellee.   Eoo. 

A  educa^  physica  procura  dar  &  mocidade  uma  cultura  physica  racional,  antes 
a  posse  das  mais  notaveis  qualidades  de  corpo:  a  creanga  que  dispuzer  de  taes  quali- 
dades,  terd  aos  sens  servigos  intellectuaes  e  moraes  um  corpo  sadio  e  forte.  A  edu- 
cap&o  intellectual  norteianse  de  modo  analogo:  tenta  dar  ao  homem  solida  cultura  da 
intelligencia,  isto  6,  a  posse  integral  dos  grandes  predicados  intellectuaes.  Pois 
com  a  educag&o  moral  o  mesmo  rumo  deve  ser  superiormente  trilhado:  ella  deve 
procurar  dar  ao  future  cidad&o  as  mais  serias  virtudes  moraes,  do  amor  de  gloria  & 
vontade,  aquellas  que  realmente  fazem  o  cidad&o  utU  &  collectividade. 

A  educate  physica  6  relativamente  facil:  todo  o  homen  anda  ou  procura  andar, 
come  ao  sentir  fome,  e  busca  repousar,  quando  de  tanto  sente  necessidade.  Com  a 
educac&o  intellectual  o  mesmo  facto  quasi:  todo  o  pai  medianamente  esclarecido  on 
educado,  &  epoca  opportuna,  manda  o  filho  i  escola,  em  busca  das  necessarias  quali- 

>  A  geographia  a  a  grammatica  foram  supprimSdas,  porque  oonstitiiem  dMpUiiai  regnlares  do  omao 
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dadee  intellectuaes  apenas.  A  educa^&o  moral,  porem,  6  miiito  mais  difficil:  difficil, 
porque  pais  e  tutores  nfto  se  acham  ainda  sufficientemente  esclarecidos;  difficil  ainda, 
porque  ao  mestre,  em  these,  costuma  faltar  a  necesBaria  compoetura  etfaica  para  o 
grande  emprenhender  collectivo. 

Os  vicioQ  devem  aer  banidos  na  educacfto  da  mocidade.  Nenhum  preceptor  duvida 
da  affirma^So.  Mas  raro  aquelle  que  abandona  o  fumo,  que  detesta  o  alcool,  que 
abomina  realmeate  o  jogo.  £  fumo,  jogo  e  alcool  foram  e  continuam  a  aer  oe  tree 
grandee  inimigoe  do  corpo  na  vida  collectiva. 

0  meidno  6  insensivelmente  levado  para  o  mal.  £  como  a  lei  da  imita^fto  nelle  6 
muito  forte,  nfto  ha  aigumento  capaz  de  o  arredar  de  vez  do  fumo,  quando  tern  o  habito 
de  ver  o  pai  e  o  proprio  preceptor  de  charuto  &  bocca. 

D'ahi  a  aeria  difficuldade  do  emprehender. 

Na  educa^So  monl  da  mocidade  ha  trez  grandee  degrto  a  veneer:  o  jnrimeiro 
constste  em  eeclarecer  convenientemente  o  preceptor;  o  eegundo,  bem  nude  difficil, 
tern  por  fim  purificar  o  mestre,  para  que  elle  nfto  accuse  um  86  ponto  moral  fraco;  o 
terceiro,  poventura  o  mais  ^il,  consiste  em  pdr  intelligentemente  os  professores  em 
actividade. 

Nas  ideias  im>pedeuticas  desta  memoria  foram  jii  expoetas  em  sjmtheee  algiimiM! 
ideias,  repeito  ao  necessario  eeclarecimento  do  preceptor.  Nunca  esquecer  o  seguinte 
e  profundo  conceito: 

Na  consciente  educa^&o  da  mocidade  as  faltas  contra  a  disciplina,  a  honestidade,  a 
obediencia,  a  ordem,  isto  6,  as  faltas  contra  a  monl,  sfto  muito  mais  graves  que  oe 
descuidoe  de  taboada  ou  que  os  erros  de  grammatica:  estee  prejudicam  a  crean^ 
apenas;  aquellas  podem  ferir  de  morte  a  coUectividade. 

Numa  gera^So  onde  o  amor  de  gloria,  a  bravura,  a  circumspec^So,  o  devotamento,  a 
eneigia,  a  firmeza,  a  grandeza  d'alma,  a  honestidade,  a  integridade,  a  justiga,  a  libe- 
ralidade,  a  modestia,  a  nobreza,  a  obstinagfto,  o  patriotismo,  a  resignagfto,  a  sinceri- 
dade,  a  tenacidade,  a  urbanidade  e  a  vontade,  religioeamente  culti^^oe,  tenham 
real  existencia,  a  vida  collectiva,  pacifica  e  ordeira,  poderd  ser  perfeitamente  uma 
realidade:  o  homem  nflo  mais  trard  comsigo  annas  prohibidas;  as  paixdes  individuaes 
desapparecerfto;  o  roubo,  o  assassinio  e  o  estrupo  receberfto  golpe  de  morte;  a  guerra 
intemacional,  por  fim,  soffrerd,  fortiaaimo  absJo.  £nt&o  a  paz  univeraal  poderd  ae 
apreaentar  a  olhoa  argutos  e  honeetos,  n&o  como  uma  Utopia,  mas  como  o  maximo 
ideial  collectivo  de  todoe  oe  tempos. 

£u  sou  um  soldado,  que  ama  aprofundadamente  oe  militares  exercircioa,  a  marcha 
e  a  manobra,  a  equita^  e  a  eegrima,  nfio  por  amor  &  guerra,  que  detesto,  mas  por 
neceesidade  collectiva.  Habitoe  de  disriplina,  de  subordina^fto,  de  reepeito,  de  ordem 
a&o  adquiridoB  com  muito  maia  facilidade  aob  a  vida  daa  armas.  Falo  por  obaerva^fio 
e  por  experiencia.  £  o  exemplo,  verdadeiramente  admiravel,  da  Allemenha  actual, 
prova  i  evidencia  que  nfto  estou  a  exagerar. 

Os  erros  de  grammatica  aSo  individuaea:  prejudicam  apenas  a  quem  os  commette; 
ao  pasao  que  as  faltas  contra  a  monl  podem  levar  o  homem  ao  aaaassinio,  A  guerra  civil, 
4b  lutas  intemacionaes.    fistaa,  portanto,  bSlo  muito  maia  gravea  que  aquellea. 

O  preceptor  pode  perfeitamente  eatar  identificado  com  taea  e  tfio  alevantadas 
ideias:  mas  d'ahi  a  executal-as  religioeamente,  elle  proprio,  vai  uma  aeria  distancia 
A  tranapdr.  £m  these  o  mestre,  pelo  menos  no  Brasil,  oppC^e-ee  a  que  a  crean^  fume 
ou  beba  alcool.  Mas,  fervoroso  adepto  do  faze  o  que  eu  digo  e  n&o  o  que  eu  tit^o,  n&o 
tira  o  charuto  da  bocca,  e  de  vez  em  quando  se  asaenta  ao  bar  maia  proximo,  para 
melhor  aaborear  um  diopp  ou  um  vermouth  gelado. 

O  vmdadeiro  educador  nfto  tem  o  direito  de  aemelhante  fraqueza  moral:  e  ndo  o  ' 
tem,  porque  a  lei  de  imitacdo  i  muito  forte  &  primeira  idade;  porque  o  menino  faz 
irreflectidamente  o  que  v6  fazer,  maia  por  imita^ao  que  mesmo  por  neceaaidade. 
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£  qua]  o  edncador  ci^)aK  de  fazer  abfltracgSo  completa  de  todoe  08  seus  vieios  • 
fraquezasT 

D'ahi  a  difficuldade  muito  seria  da  educac&o  moraL 

Mas  supponham-se  todoB  os  preceptores  sufficientemente  esclarecidos,  e  todos  ellet 
dotados  daqueUes  altos  predicadoe  ethicos,  precedentem^ite  citados  par  ordem 
alpfaabetica.  Ahi  entfto,  com  o  exemplo  que  Tale  ouro,  4  poouvel  a  piatioa  fdia  do 
ideial  sonhado. 

Ainda  alguns  e  syntheticoe  eeclarecimentos. 

O  castigo  CGrp<mtl  deve  eer  de  vez  abolido:  porque  o  p6o  humilha,  quando  a  pena 
deve  ser  icm  exemplo,  um  verdadeiio  ensinameiito.  Educada  i  forya  de  pto,  a 
creanga  perverte-ee  moralmente:  tem  medo,  mas  nfto  brio.  A  primeira  opportoni- 
dade,  asBim  conduzida,  ella  commetterd  fatalmente  oe  maia  perigosos  deaatinos.  O 
caBtigo  corporal  (oi  de  vez  abolido  noB  quarteis;  n&o  pode  t«r  ezistencia  naa  eacdas  e 
collegios. 

Moralmente,  o  primeiro  cuidado  a  obaenrar  ^  dar  ao  menino  que  se  educa  aalvtees 
ezemploA  de  dificiplma,  de  subordina^fto,  de  relativa  egualdade,  de  justi^a,  de  ardem, 
educando-o  em  sft  atmoephera  moral.  £  para  tanto  nada  mais  proprio  que  organiaBr 
militarmente  o  batalbfto  eecoiar.  Em  coJlegio  militarmente  orgsjiiaado,  o  menino 
aprende  a  cumprir  o  seu  dever,  a  principio  obedecendo,  e  logo  depois  lazendo-ee 
obedecer  peloB  que  Die  ficam  em  posigSo  militar  inferior.  E  uma  vez  entre  ellea  a 
obedlencia  gyfltematiwada,  tudo  o  mais  vird  sem  trabalho:  ter-«e-4  aaaim  a  diflcipUna, 
a  nitida  comprdiensRo  e  a  fiel  execu^fio  do  dever  impoato,  o  que  importa  dizer  »  onko^ 
e  com  esta  o  inicio  de  uma  era  de  verdadeira  e  pura  tranfltoma^  moraL 

Depois  disBo,  successivaB  e  bem  conduzidaa  prelecyOes  nKnaea,  com  o  gymnario  era 
peso  reunido,  mas  prelec^Ges  feitaa  sempre  par  preceptores  dignoa,  pcnrfeitamente 
eqiulibradoa,  cwpgaw  de  se  fazer  ouvir  e  imitar,  por  suaa  superioree  qiudidadee  pbya^ 
cas,  intellectuaes  e  moraes.  Taes  prelec^dee  deverfto  yertar  exclumvamente  96bn  oa 
mais  notaveis  predicadoe  do  corpo,  do  espirito  e  do  caracter,  com  esdarecimentoa 
pmticos  tirades  da  bistoria  nacional.  Assbn  to-ee-4  seguza  a  cultura  civica  da  mo* 
cidade. 

£  de  toda  a  coaTenieneia  que  nas  prelec9des  em  questfto  se  higam  ouTir  T«gokt^ 
mente  os  alunmos  dos  cursos  mais  adiantados. 

Ter-se-IU>  assim  dous  grandes  proveitos:  desmivolvimento  raci<mal  da  paianm 
falada  e  apuro  gradual  de  nobres  qualidades  e  virtiKies.  De  tanto  ouvir  fhdar  que  o 
fumo  ^  nocivo,  o  ahimno  bem  intencionado  acaba  por  odiar  esse  vicio,  que  nada  en- 
contra  de  bonesto  em  sua  maldicta  pratica.  De  tanto  ouvir  combater  a  irregularidada, 
a  fraqueza^  o  crime,  o  alumno  acaba  fatalmente  por  se  dedicar  de  corpo  e  alma  aos  mais 
elevados  requisitos  intellectuaes  e  moraes. 

Ainda,  porem,  nSo  6  tudo.  Cartas  penas  e  recomi>ensas  se  tamam  indispenaaveia. 
0  transgressor  de  ordens  deve  soffrer  justa  reprebensfto,  particular  a  principio,  em 
plena  aula  depois,  por  fim  na  aula  de  moral. 

E  si  a  reprehensfto  for  insufficiente,  devense  recarrer  ao  impedimento,  e  em  caso 
extreme  i  sala  correcional,  especie  de  xadrez  militar,  onde  s6  devem  entrar  os  rsinci- 
dentes  em  grave  falta  contra  a  moraL 

No  Gymnasio  Spencer  a  educa^So  6  physica,  inteUectual  e  moral.  0  alumno  6 
tratado  patemalmente.  N&o  se  faz  uso  da  descompostnra  e  muito  menos  do  castigo 
corporal.  Os  estudantes  sao  organiaados  militarmente,  em  um  batalbfto  de  cayadores. 
Nfto  ba  recreio:  o  tempo  deste  i  empregado  em  varies  exercicios  de  infantaria,  que 
t^m  logar  depois  de  duas  boras  de  trabalbo  intellectual.  Aos  sabbados,  na  Sala 
'  Floriano  Peixoto,'  tem  logar  a  aula  de  moral,  para  todos  os  alunmoa.    Nem  o  mais 

1  Ab  salas  do  gymnasio  reoeb«r&m  nomes  de  gnndes  brasilelios  Ji  talleddos.   A  Sala  Florlaoo  6  a 
de  todas:  oompOTta  folgadameate  tiesentos  e  tantot  almnnos. 
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ligeiro  mmor  6  ahi  permittido.  Ha  entfio  seis  ondoree:  trez  do  ciirao  aecundario 
<3^  cyclo),  dous  do  curao  complementar  (2^  cyclo)  e  o  director. 

O  alumno  que  feda  tern  o  direito  de  indicar  o  repfresentante  do  fleu  anno,  no  eabbado 
aogulnte.  Um  dos  oradoree  faltando  por  acaao  6  solemnidade,  6  acto  continuo  repre- 
hendido  pelo  director,  por  faltar  ao  cumpriinanto  honesto  deumdevergymnasial — o 
de  edncar  a  palavra  falada.  Em  suaa  prelecgOes  flomanaes  busca  o  director  orientar 
convenientemente  ob  alumnoe,  de  mode  que  elles  cnidem  com  amor  da  sua  robustes 
physica,  doe  aeus  dotee  intellectuaee  e,  sobretudo,  doe  seus  attcLbutoe  moraes.  Todos 
08  alumnos  hoje  sustentam  a  uma  vos: 

1^-que  as  qualidades  do  corpo  a&o  postaa  ia  ordena  do  intollecto,  como  urn  e  outro 
ace  servicoB  do  caracter; 

2^-que  na  lucta  pela  vida  a  vontade  6  a  qualidade  maxima,  a  qualidade  dominante. 

Ab  claasee  a&o  diariamente  visitadas  pelo  director,  que  costuma  aiguir  constante- 
mente  oe  alumnos,  para  Dies  apreciar  o  progredir,  avaliar  a  capacidade,  dirigir 
convenientemente  a  educa^fto. 

Gada  alumno,  no  acto  da  matricula,  recebe  da  secretaria  uma  cademeta,  denomi- 
nada  Gademeta  de  Bfatricula  e  de  vida  gymnasial,  na  qual  6  eaoripturada,  com  o 
ponivel  rigor,  a  vida  physica,  intellectual  e  monl  do  estudante.  Mensalmente  ha 
•hi  um  juizo  sjmthetico  e  franco  do  director,  sobre  a  individuaUdade  do  estudante. 

Bis  alguns  de  taee  juizos: 

Alumno  No.  13,  Roberto  Alexandre  Muniz  Gregory,  juizo  de  Junho  de  1915:  ''No 
corpo  eadio,  no  int^lecto  robusto,  no  caracter  verdadeiramente  agigantado,  o  Bob, 
que  no  Gymnaaio  tem  feito  um  progreeso  verdadeiramente  notavel,  v6  diante  de  ai 
um  futiux)  invejavel,  porque  brilhantiasimo." 

Alumno  No.  X.  Y.  Z.,  juizo  de  Junho  de  1915:  ''Pouco  amigo  da  frequencia,  doa 
uniformea,  da  diaciplina  e  da  ordem.  £  intelligente,  maanfio  tem  vontaide.  E  aem 
Tontade,  ninguem  ^  feliz." 

Alumno  No.  83,  Mario  Ferreira  Goulart,  juizo  de  Junho  de  1915:  ''Ao  Mario  Goulart, 
a  quem  deveraa  eatimo,  nfio  lalta  uma  a6  qualidade  e  virtude.  No  Gynmasio  aeu 
progredir  6  extraordinario,  e  fora  da  vida  gymnaaial  elle  poasue  aa  grandes  virtudea 
moraea,  que  levam  o  homem  brilhantemente  is  poaigoea  de  deataque.*' 

Alumno  No.  X.  Y.  Z.,  juizo  de  Fevereiro  de  1915:  "Pouco  amigo  do  eatudo,  da 
diaeiplina  e  da  ordem.  Tem  progredido  alguma  coiaa,  aimpleamente  porque  6  intel- 
ligente.   Nfio  quer  ae  dedicar  com  ardor  aoa  livroa." 

Alumno  No.  255,  Octavio  Pimentel  do  Monte,  juizo  deAgoato  del914:  "Mantenho 
inalteravel  o  julgar  do  mez  anterior:  vai  em  innco  progredir.  it  muito  intelligente, 
applicado  e  nobre.  Ha  de  aer  um  grande  cidadfto,  utilissimo  &  Patria:  porque  tem 
requiaitoa  phyaicoa,  intellectuaee  e  moraea  para  tanto." 

O  enaino  6  realmente  obrigatorio:  quem  tem  menoa  de  3  na  prova  de  frequencia, 
nfto  pode  fazer  exame  no  fim  do  anno.  O  maior  gr^  6 10,  a  que  t4m  direito  oa  alumnoa 
aem  uma  a6  falta  em  todo  o  anno  lectivo.    Gr^  3  6  obtido  com  20  faltaa  nlio  justificadaa. 

0  alumno  approvado  com  gr^  10,  em  todaa  as  aulas  do  curso  que  frequenta,  ahi 
deixa  a  sua  photographia,  como  um  nobre  incitamento  is  turmas  que  vierem  depoia 
delle. 

Tal,  em  ayntheae,  o  mode  por  que  no  Gjrmnasio  Spencer  ae  busca  fazer  a  cultura  do 
future  cidadfto  braaileiro. 

Aasim,  comprehende-ae,  o  grande  ideial  ethico  pode  aer  perfeitamente  praticado. 
E  6  eaaa,  aem  queetfto,  a  maia  perigosa  travessia  a  transpdr,  no  mar  procelloao  da 
educagfto  conaciente  doa  homens  de  amanhft. 
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Tripla  a  Yida  do  bomem. 


SYNTHESB  DA  PBBSENTE  MEMORIA. 

Ehysloa  (ahl  o  bomem  4  yerdadelro  animal), 
itellectual  (aqui  o  bomem  destacaFse  dos  aolmaet). 
moral  (oe  bomens  distbiguem-se  entie  si), 
de  lobustes  de  oorpo. 
de  inteUeoto  forte, 
de  virtades  moraes  nobreg. 
[>by8lea. 
JDtellectaaL 
moral. 

A  ooltora  da  fntelUgencia  sd  6  perfeita  &  sombra  dos  pradloados  do  caracter. 
'Ideial~a  robnstes  do  oorpo. 

[0  bomem  ^  onmlvoro. 

aUmtttagftojaUmfiiitos  uteis 


Trlompba  mt  vida  qnem  dlsp^. . 
A  ednoac&o  portanto  tern  que  ser.. 


Edaoacfto 
pbysioa 


Bzlgenolas 


Isobstaiioias  toxicas 


rpermittidosi 
exerddospbysloosl  IwxflJaws] 


aguaelefte. 

tnictas,  came,  ferixibas,  Terdiuas. 

famo. 

alcool 

super-alJmentacAo. 

natacfto. 
esgrima. 
eqaltacio. 


^discipllzla8 


diselplinas  aozlUares 


Edaoacfto 
intellectual 


.Edaoacfto 
moral. 


loondemnayeis:/(M(-6a<Z,  patlnacfto,  gymnastioa  vlokntSL 
Idelal:  a  robnstes  do  intellecto. 

1*  oyclo:  lingua  yemacula  e  arltbmetica. 

nineua  vemacula. 
larithmetica. 
2*  cyclop  f  rudimentoB  de  geometria  e  desenbo. 

nidimentos  de  geofi:rapbia  e  blstoria. 
rudimentos  de  sciencias  pbysicM  e  nat- 
uraes. 

Bzigenciss  tbeo-  iexercioios  da  palayra  fBladaeescrlpta. 

rlcas:  4  cycles.  1  flinguas  diversas. 

Idisdplinas  normaes  matbematica  elemantar  e  dee- 
enbo. 
cosmograpbia,    geograpbia    e 
bistoria. 
(sciencias  pl^sicas  e  m^ursea. 
ezercicios  aoxfliares:  palavra  falada  e  escrlpta. 
V  cycle:  cnltura  scientifica  e  tecbnica. 
fcuTBO  qoanto  possivel  pratioo. 
v^ta^^t^  •*«»*  !«•  Jfivl^w  o  abuso  de  memorla. 
J£xigeneias  pratica8<  pemHttlr  consultas  &a  sabbathias  e  exames. 

(redusir  as  ]iofi6es  de  coisas  ao  essencial  &  cultnra  intellectuaL 
Ideial:  a  posse  integral  das  grandes  virtades  moraes. 

^.MAitio  An.  TXMitATifAfl'  /oondemnac&o  absoluta  de  todas  as  fraqoecas. 
creacfto  do  preceptor  japplauso  de  todas  as  vlrtudes. 
purlflcacfto  do  mestre:  pratica  effectiva  das  grandes  virtades  moraes. 
Ezlgendas  fabolicfto  completa  do  castigo  corporal. 

exemploe  oontinuos  de  subordinacio,  dlsd^lna^ 

ordem. 
militarixacfio  da  moddade. 
suooesslvas  prelecc^^  moraes  e  dvioas. 
educa^  da  qualidade  maxima— a  vontade. 


.aotividade  do  eduoador 


LA  ENSENANZA  DE  LAS  MATEMlTICAS  GENERALES  EN  LA  UNIVERSIDAD 

DE  LA  PLATA. 


Por  HUGO  BROGGI. 
Profesor  de  la  Univertidad  de  La  Plata,  Argentina. 

1.  Los  estudiantes  que  la  facultad  recibe  en  sub  aulas  provienen  de  la  escueU 
secundaria  (el  Ck)l^o  Nacional)  o  de  las  escuelas  especiales  (militar,  naval,  indus- 
triales) .  Pero  el  mayor  con  tingen  te  lo  f orman  los  procedentes  de  los  colegios  nacionales, 
y  es  la  preparaci6n  matem&tica  recibida  por  ellos  la  que  se  considera  como  base  de  los 
estudios  en  la  facultad. 

Esta  preparaci6n  (adquirida  en  los  cinco  afios  de  que  se  compone  el  Colegio  Nacional 
actualmente)  comprende  la  geometria  elemental  y  el  dlgebra  hasta  las  ecuadones 
de  segundo  grade.    Los  nuevos  planes  de  los  colegios  nacionales,  que  aumentan  a 
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seis  los  cinco  alios  de  estudioe  de  los  cualee  constan,  comprenden  ademto  loe  elementofl 
de  la  trigonometrla. 

A  los  estudiantes  de  la  facultad,  que  curaan  en  ella  los  estudioe  de  ingenierfa,  de 
doctoiadb  en  fiaica  o  en  matemiticas  o  en  astronomia,  se  afiaden  estudiantes  de  otras 
fticultades  de  la  univerddad:  de  la  Facultad  del  Museo  que  aspiran  al  tftulo  de  doctor 
en  qufmica,  de  la  Facultad  de  Ciendas  de  la  Educaci6n,  la  cual  los  prepara  para  la 
ensefianza. 

Todos  estos  estudiantes  siguen  en  la  facultad  un  curso  bienal  de  aniiligis  matemdtico, 
en  el  cual  se  dicta  lo  que  se  considera  indispensable  que  ellos  sepan  de  las  mate- 
mdticas,  sea  por  el  valor  que  el  conodmiento  adquirido  puede  tener  en  si  y  para  la 
fonnaci6n  del  espfritu  universitario,  sea  en  vista  de  las  aplicaciones  o  de  estudios 
ulteriores. 

2.  En  la  detenninaci6n  del  contenido  y  del  car&cter  del  estudio,  de  que  se  trata, 
se  han  tenido  en  cuenta  dertas  consideraciones,  que  tal  vez  no  sea  del  todo  exento  de 
inter^i  recorder  acd. 

Pared6  ante  todo  inoportuno  conservar  la  tradicional  separaci6n  de  las  ensefianzas 
del  cdlculo  infinitesimal  y  del  dlgebra  y  geometria  analftica.  La  cual  result^  de- 
teiminada  por  razones  de  orden  histdrico  y  x>or  la  tendencia,  que  los  estudios  erf  ticos 
sobre  los  fundamentos  del  cdlculo  acentuaron  en  la  segfunda  mitad  del  siglo  XIX  a 
construir  el  edifido  del  cdlculo  infinitesimal  independientemente  de  toda  conside- 
raci6n  de  orden  geom^trico.  Lo  que  tiene  dentfficamente  una  raz6n  de  ser  de  la 
cual  no  podrfa  dudarse.  Pero  tampoco  podrlan  ponerse  en  duda  las  ventajas  de 
orden  didictico  que  se  consiguen,  cuando,  introduddas  las  convenciones  funda- 
men tales  de  la  geometria  analftica  y  representadas  gdificamente  fimdones,  se  funde 
en  el  estudio  de  las  curvas  obtenidas  el  desarrollo  de  los  conceptos  fundamentales 
del  dUculo.  Podrfa  decirse  que  lo  que  constituye  uno  de  los  capltulos— normalmente 
de  los  61timos»  de  los  tratados  de  dUculo-el  cap! tulo  concemiente  a  las  aplicadones 
del  dUculo  diferencial  a  la  geometria,  se  vuelve  el  capf tulo  primero  y  fundamental. 
Con  esta  diferencia,  el  rol  recfproco  del  c&lculo  y  de  la  geometrfa  resultapardalmente 
invertido. 

Por  otra  parte  no  puede  limitarse  a  eeto  la  intervenci6n  de  las  repreeentadones 
gr&ficas  y  de  las  consideradones,  que  las  condemen. 

Gomo  observa  Runge,^  "  el  ffsico"  (y  lo  mismo  puede  decirse  de  todo  el  que  tenga 
que  ap]  icar  las  matemdticas) '  'en  un  gran  ndmero  de  cases  tiene  que  operar  con  fundones 
empfricas  representable  gr&ficamente  con  sufidente  aproximaci6n,  y  que  conviene 
representar  asf.  £n  la  mayorfa  de  los  cases  no  podrfa  hablarse,  por  lo  engorroso,  de 
zepresentaciones  aproximadas  por  medio  de  expresiones  analfticas.  Cuando  estaa 
funciones  son  objeto  de  tratad6n  sistemdtica  lo  mejor  es  ejecutar  gHlficamente 
todas  las  operaciones."  "Los  m^todosde  int^^raddn  gr&ficadeuna  fimcidn  cual- 
quiera  de  una  variable  real  o  compleja  de  ecuadones  diferenciales  y  de  ciertaa 
ecuaciones  a  las  derivadas  parciales  deberfan  de  considerarse  como  partes  esenciales 
de  un  curso  de  dUculo  integral.'' 

3.  Pareci6  an&logamente  dtil,  por  toda  una  serie  de  consideraciones,  la  aplicaci6n 
del  cdlculo  a  la  mecdnica  desde  los  comienzos  y  un  desarrollo  paralelo  de  las  dos 
materias. 

Ante  todo  porque  las  consideraciones  de  car&cter  mecdnico  ofrecen  una  interpre- 
taci6n  concreta  de  los  bechos  del  c&lculo,  y  ayudan  en  su  comprensidn.  Consid^rese 
un  ejemplo.  No  podrfa  concebirse  el  movimiento  de  caida  de  un  cuerpo  en  el  vacfo 
en  el  cual  la  velocidad  inicial  fuera  nula  y  la  velocidad  de  caida  proporcional  al 
espacio  recorrido.    Analfticamente:  la  ectiaci6n  diferencial 


Z'*^ 


1 C.  Range,  ''The  mathematical  training  of  the  physicist  in  the  miivemity/'  Proceedings  of  the  Fifth 
Intecnatiooal  Ceogress  of  Mathematicians.   Cambridge,  1913,  p.  258. 
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no  tiene  un  integral  nulo  para  x=o  y  no  id^nticamente  nulo.  Do6  intogralos  igoales 
para  X»o  lo  son  id^nticamente.  Sup6nga9e  c=l.  Los  teoremas  que  nos  dan  lit 
derivada  de  una  funci6n  (XMnpuesta  y  de  un  producto  nos  dicen  que,  si  es 

es  tambi^n  y=3^'    Asf  como  se  ve  inmediatamente  que 

Es  pues  independientemente  de  la  f6rmula  del  binomio 


Sap^ngaae  c=.^;rj=i. 


«'=i+ii+S+- 


de*»    .  t    d  (cos  x-f  i  sen  x)    .  ,  ,  .  . 

-g£-=ie*K,  — ^^ ^ ^=1  (cos  x+i  sen  x). 

Vale  pues  tambi^  la  formula  de  Eulero 

e**=coi  x+i  sen  x 

mientras  la  parte  imaginaria  del  desarroUo  en  serie  de  e*  para  x=-=ix  nos  da  el  deea- 
rrollo  en  serie  de  sen  x,  la  parte  real  el  de  cos  x. 

Es,  pues,  toda  una  serie  de  hechos  analfticos  fundament  Uos  que  fluye  de  la  con- 
sideracidn  tan  sencilla  que  pennitfa  a  Galileo  excluir  la  posibilidad  de  un  movi- 
miento  de  la  naturaleza  del  indicado. 

No  es  6sta,  tal  vez,  la  principal  ventaja  de  la  fu8i6n  propuesta. 

Fu8i6n  que  es  sobre  todo  dtil  en  cuanto,  mientras  permite  proponer  a  los  estudiantee 
aplicaciones  que  no  son  los  complicados  problemas  de  las  colecciones  de  los  ejercicios 
de  dllculo  sino  problemas  sacados  de  las  materias  que  de  m^  cerca  les  intereeardn  en 
los  estudios  ulteriores  y  en  su  actividad  prdctica,  los  familiariza  paulatinamente 
con  los  principios  de  la  mec4nica,  los  acostimibra  a  aplicarlos  a  cases  concretes  y  crea 
en  ellos  un  "estado  de  inimo/'  cuyo  valor  no  podrfa  suficientemente  ensalzarae. 
La  conviccidn  se  impone  que  las  matemiticas  son  efectivamente  un  instrumento  de 
trabajo  y  no  sencillamente  un  jard(n  cuyas  murallas  muy  altas  lo  separan  del  mundo 
de  las  realidades  y  en  el  cual,  para  consuelo  de  muy  pocos  y  aburrimiento  de  muchos 
se  cultivan  flores  indtiles  y  raras. 

Es  sobre  todo  la  teorfa  de  las  ecuaciones  diferenciales  que  resulta  asf  influenciada 
La  mecdnica  nos  conduce  a  buscar  los  integrales,  o  expresiones  que  representan  una 
aproximaci6n  pr^icamente  suficiente  de  los  mismos,  que  satisfacen  a  ciertas  con- 
diciones  inicialee,  y  por  otra  parte  todo  problema  dinWico  encuentra  su  formulaci6n 
analftica  en  ecuaciones  diferenciales. 

Mds  bien  que  como  una  teorfa  aparte  en  la  cual  se  estudian  ciertos  tipos  de  ecua- 
ciones, los  integrales  de  las  cuales  pueden  ser  determinados  por  medio  de  artificios, 
generalmente  de  cardcter  particular,  y  bajo  una  forma  que  aun  siendo  analfticamente 
sencilla  puede  no  serlo  para  el  cdlculo  num^rico  y  para  la  determinaci6n  efectiva  de 
valor  de  las  constantes  que  aparecen  en  ellos  y  que  satisfacen  a  las  condiciones  del 
problema,  la  integraci6n  de  las  ecuaciones  diferenciales  aparece  desde  los  comienzos 
como  el  problema  central  del  cdlculo,  problema  que  interesa  reeolver  con  m^todos, 
en  lo  posible,  generales  y  cuyo  empleo  determine  un  mfnimo  de  trabajo  efectivo. 

Esto  por  lo  que  concieme  mds  propiamente  al  cdlculo.  Por  lo  que  concieme  a  U 
geometrfa,  son  consideraciones  de  orden  mecdnico  las  que  mds  naturalmente  noe 
conducen  a  generalizar  los  m^todos  de  la  geometrfa  analftica  con  la  introducci6n  del 
concepto  de  vector  y  de  las  operaciones  del  cdlculo  vectorial.  En  la  interpretaci6n 
mecdnica  inmediata  de  que  todas  estas  operaciones  son  susceptibles,  encuentran 
alias  su  raz6n  de  ser  y  su  aplicacidn  mis  natural. 
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4.  Faltan  en  el  curso  6eft  las  nociones  de  cAr^U;tef  ftlgebnuco  que  lie  en^eniran  eu 
aplicaci6n  en  las  teorfas  geom^tricM  estudiadae  o  no  se  resuelvan  en  problemas  de 
cdlculo  grdfico  y  num^ico  (sistemas  de  ecuaciones  linealet,  reeoluci6n  num^ica  de 
ecuaciones)  o  del  c&lculo  (elementoe  de  la  teoria  de  las  series,  nociones  de  cdlculo  de 
las  diferencias  finitas).  Falta,  sobre  todo,  toda  preocupaci6n  de  cardcter  16gico  con- 
cemiente  el  examen  crltieo  de  los  fundamentos  del  cilculo  7  asimismo  la  aapiraci6n 
a  un  estudio  complete  en  todas  sus  partes  de  las  teorfas  etpuestas. 

A  la  posible  observacidn  de  que  un  cuno  de  la  naturalesa  del  indicado  podiia  no  ser 
la  introducci6n  mis  apropiada  para  aquelloe  entre  los  estudiantee  (de  astronomla  f  faica  y 
matemdtica)  llamados  m^  adelante  a  completar  y  a  profundizar  sus  coDocimiratos 
matemdticos  se  contesta  que  para  todos,  y  por  lo  tanto  tambi^  para  los  estudiantes  * 
de  matem^ticas,  lo  esencial  es  ante  todo  darae  cuenta  del  poder  del  c&Iculo  y  acoetum- 
brarse  a  usarlo. 

El  examen  crftico  sutLl  y  completo  de  las  nociones,  y  el  desatrollo  detallado  de  las 
teorfas,  lejos  de  contribuir  a  la  plenitud  de  su  C(»nprenai6n,  puede  seriamente  dificul* 
tarlo. 

5.  El  curso  general  se  deearrolla  en  seis  horas  senianalee,  de  las  cuales  dos  son  de 
clase  y  cuatro  de  ejercitaciones,  en  lo  posible  individuales,  y  se  complementa,  para  los 
estudiantes  de  la  facultad,  con  un  curso  de  "aplicaciones  de  dlgebra  y  de  trigonome- 
trla''  (en  primer  afio)  destinado  a  volyer  aobre  las  matemdticas  de  la  eecuela,  un 
curso  de  geometrla  elemental  y  proyectiva  (en  primer  afio)  y  descriptiva  (en  segundo). 

GBOMsmiA. 

Asignatura  de  primer  afio.  Para  todas  kacarrerasde  la  Facultad:  dos  boras  tedricas 
y  cuatro  pricticas  semanales  de  clase. 

PASTB  tb6bica. 

Oiometria* — ^1.  Poligonosr^gukres.  Determinacidn  del  yalor  de  «■  por  el  m^todo  de 
los  perlmetros  y  por  el  de  los  isoperfmetroa. 

2.  Diferenda  entre  un  arco  de  cfrculo  y  su  cuerda.  MAximos  y  mlnimos  de  figuras 
planas. 

3.  Homotecia.  Polo  doble  de  dos  figuras  semejantes.  Potencla  de  un  punto  c<a 
relaci6n  a  un  cfrculo.    Ejes  radicales.    Puntos  antihom61ogos  de  dos  cfrcuks. 

4.  Propiedades  generales  de  los  poliedros  convexoB.  Teorema  de  Euler.  Poliedros 
regulares  de  eepecie  superior. 

Oeometria  proyectiva.—^,  Elementos  y  notacidn  de  ellos.  Principios  de  dualidad 
en  el  piano,  en  la  radiacidn,  en  el  espacio.  Teoremas  fundamentales  del  piano,  de  la 
radiacidn  y  del  espacio. 

6.  Proyectividad  de  las  formas  fundamentales  de  primera  especie.  Formas  1  rm^ 
nicas. 

7.  Relaciones  m^tricas  de  las  formas  fundamentales  de  primera  especie  proyectivas. 

8.  Homologfa  plana.    Homologia  en  la  radiaci^.    Homologia  en  el  espacio. 

9.  Las  c6nicas  como  figuras  homol^cas  de  la  circunferencia.  Teoremas  de  Pascal 
y  de  Rrianchon.    Aplicaciones  de  estos  teoremas. 

10.  Teorfa  de  los  polos  y  polares.    Centro,  diimetro  y  ejes  de  las  cdnicas. 

11.  Formas  elementales  de  segundo  orden  y  clase  de  la  radiacidn  y  del  espacio. 
Oonos  y  cilindros.  Serie  ref^ada.  Formas  resultantes  de  la  proyectividad  de  las 
formas  fimdamentales  de  primera  especie. 

12.  Involuci6n  de  las  formas  fundamentales  de  primera  especie.  Relaciones 
mdtricas  de  la  involucidn.  Propiedades  de  las  cdnicas  en  relaci6n  con  la  involucidn. 
Focoe  de  las  cdnicas. 

13.  Determinacidn  de  los  elementos  unidos  en  las  formas  proyectivas  superpuestas 
de  primera  especie.    Formas  fundamentales  de  segunda  especie  proyectivas  y  reclpro- 
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cas.  Teorema  fundamental  referente  a  proyectividad  de  doa  formaa  de  aegunds 
eapecie,  o  a  reciprocidad  de  las  miamaa.  Elementoa  unidoa  de  las  formaa  fondamen* 
tales  de  aegunda  especie,  pioyectivaa.    Formaa  de  invducidn. 

PARTS  PRAgTIOA. 

OeoTMtria, — ^1.  Problemaa  aobre  conatnicci^  de  triinguka,  dando  trea  elementa 
cualaaquiera,  como:  doa  medianaa  y  un  lado;  doe  ladoe  y  una  mediana;  doa  ladoa  y 
una  biaectriz;  doa  medianaa  y  una  biaectris;  doe  biaectricea  y  una  mediana;  doa 
alturaa  y  una  biaectriz;  una  mediana,  una  altura  y  una  biaectriz;  laa  trea  medianaa; 
laa  tree  alturaa,  etc. 
'    2.  Problemaa  aobre  ^ffeaa  de  diveraaa  figuraa. 

Otomeiria  proyectiva, — 3.  Conatruccidn  gr^Lfica  de  loa  teoremaa  fundamentalea  del 
piano,  de  la  radiaci6n  y  del  eapacio. 

4.  Conatruccidn  de  laa  cdnicaa  como  figuraa  homoldgicaa  de  la  cizcunferencia. 

5.  Conatruccionea  diversaa  de  laa  involuciones  de  puntoa. 

El  profesor  indicari  oportunamente  en  clase  el  ntimero  de  trabajoa  indiapenaablai^ 
fonna  y  fecha  en  que  ae  entregar&n. 

32.  GEOMBTRfA  DsacRipnyA. 

Aaignatura  de  aegundo  afio.  Para  todaa  laa  carreraa  de  la  Facultad:  doa  horaa 
tedricaa  y  cuatro  pr&cticaa  aemanales  de  claae. 

PARTE  TS6RICA. 

Proyeod6n  de  M<mge. — ^1.  Representaci6n  de  puntos,  rectas  y  pianos  en  sua  divenaa 
poaicionee.    Elementos  cuyas  proyecciones  coinciden.    Eje  de  afinidad. 

2.  Resoluci6n  de  los  principales  problemas  de  posicidn.  Representacidn  de  laa 
formas  fundamentalea  de  primera  especie  y  de  las  de  segunda  especie. 

3.  Resolucidn  de  los  principales  problemas  de  magnitud.  Rebatimiento  de  una 
forma  plana  sobre  uno  cualquiera  de  los  pianos  de  proyeccidn. 

4.  Kepresentaci6n  de  las  formas  elementales  del  piano  y  de  la  radiaci6n:  puntual; 
haz  de  rayos;  haz  de  pianos.  C6nica  y  bus  proyecciones,  etc.  Cono  y  cilindro  cu4- 
dricos.    Resoluci6n  de  los  principales  problemas  relatives  a  ellos. 

5.  Poliedros  regulares,  representados  por  el  m^todo  de  Monge.  Secci6n  plana  de 
un  poliedro.    Interseccidn  de  poliedros.    Resoluci6n  del  dngulo  triedro. 

Proyeccidn  central. — 6.  Centres  y  eje  de  perspectiva,  Cuadro,  rectas  Ifmites,  Ifnea 
.de  fuga,  etc.    Principales  problemas  de  posicidn. 

7.  Proyeccidn  ortogonal  de  una  figura  sobre  el  cuadro.  Proyeccidn  ortogonal  sobre 
un  piano  perpendicular  al  cuadro.  Proyeccidn  ortogonal  sobre  un  piano  cualquiera. 
Triedro  trirrectdngulo. 

8.  Problemas  de  magnitud,  en  diatancia  y  angulares,  en  los  diversos  cases  que  pue- 
dan  presentarse.    Rebatimiento  de  un  sistema  piano. 

9.  Representacidn  de  las  formas  elementales  del  plane  y  de  la  radiacidn:  puntual; 
haz  de  rayos;  haz  de  pianos.    Cdnica  y  su  imagen,  etc. 

10.  Cono  y  cilindro  cu&dricos.    Diversos  problemas  relatives  a  cones  y  cilindroe. 
Proyeccidn  aconorrUtrica. — 11.  Triedro  fundamental;  ejes  axonomdtricos;  tri&ngulo 

de  las  trazas.  Representacidn  de  puntos,  rectas  y  pianos.  Resolucidn  de  los  princi- 
pales problemas  de  posicidn  y  magnitud.  Rebatimiento  de  un  sistema  plane  sobre 
el  cuadro. 

Representacidn  de  una  forma  plana  o  de  un  poliedro,  dadas  sus  proyecciones  per 
el  mdtodo  de  Monge. 

PenpecHvay  i<mbra»,— 12.  Perspectiva:  Definiciones.  Puntoa  de  vista  y  distancia; 
rectas  de  fuga.  Representacidn  de  puntos  y  rectaa;  de  un  circulo  o  un  poUgono  que 
estdn  en  el  piano  horizontal  o  en  un  plane  paralelo  a  dl.  Nociones  sobre  representa- 
cidn de  poliedros  y  superficies  curvas. 
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13.  Sombras:  Sombra  de  un  punto  en  lo6  tares  m^todoe  de  proyecci6n  tratados. 
Sombra  de  una  recta  sobre  un  piano  cuando  el  foco  luminoBO  es  un  punto  a  distancia 
fija  o  a  distancia  infinita.  Sombras  propias  de  loe  poliedroe  sobre  loe  pianos  de  pio- 
yecci6n  o  sobre  otros  poliedros.  Nociones  de  Ifneas  is6fota8  y  de  sombras  sobre  super- 
ficies curvsls,  en  los  tres  sistemas  de  i)royeccidn  tratados. 

PARTE  PRAcTIGA. 

Pwyeccidn  de  Monge. — ^1.  Dibujo  de  los  principales  problemas  de  posici6n  y  de 
magnitud. 

2.  Pro3recciones  de  conos  y  cilindros,  y  secciones  planas  de  unos  y  otros. 

3.  Proyecciones  de  poliedros  regulares. 

Prcyecd&n  central. — 4.  Dibujo  de  los  principales  problemas  de  posici6n. 

5.  Dibujo  de  los  principales  problemas  de  magnitud. 

6.  Representaci^n  de  conos  y  cilindros,  secciones  planas  de  unos  y  otros. 

El  profesor  indicaiA  oportunamente  en  clase  el  ntimero  de  tmbajos  indispensables, 
forma  y  fecha  en  que  se  entregar&n. 

ApucAaoNBS  DB  TrioonombtrIa  t  Algebra. 

Asignatura  de  primer  alio.  Fftra  todas  las  caneras  de  la  Facultad :  dos  boras  tedricas 
y  cuatro  prtoticas  semanales  de  clase. 

*     PARTE  TB6rICA. 

1.  Fundonesgoniom^tricas.  Variacidndelasfuncionesgoniomdtricas.  Reladones 
entre  las  funciones  que  satisfacen  a  condlciones  particulares  dadas.  Funclones 
in  ersas.    Relaciones  entre  funciones  de  un  mismo  arco. 

2.  Teorfa  de  las  proyecciones.    Proyecciones  obllcuas  y  ortogonales. 

3.  Operaciones  dl  ersas  con  funciones  goniomdtricas. 

4.  Tablas  trigonom^tricas.  Principios  sobre  los  cuales  se  basa  la  construcci6n  de 
tablas.    Su  disposicidn  y  uso. 

5.  Ecuaciones  trigonom^tricas.  Transfonnaci6n  de  expredones  algebraicas  per  el 
empleo  de  ^boguloe  auxlliares.    Reeoluci6n  de  ecuaciones  trigonom^tricas. 

6.  Re8oluci6n  de  triingulos.  KelacioneB  entre  los  elementos  del  tridngulo.  Ke^lu- 
ci6n  de  tri&ngulos.  Forma  trigonom^trica  y  representaci6n  geomdtrica  de  cantidades 
imaginarias.    F6rmula  de  Moi  re  y  bus  aplicaciones  a  las  funciones  goniom^tricas. 

7.  Geometria  de  la  esfera.  Gdlculo  del  exceso  esf^rico.  Fdrmulas  principales  de 
la  trigonometrla  esf^rica. 

8.  An&lisifi  com!  inatorio.    Fdrmulas  generales  de  comblnaciones  repetidas. 

9.  Teorfa  del  interns.  Interns  continuo.  Fdrmulas  de  corTelaci6n  entre  las  tasas 
reales  y  las  tasas  nominales. 

10.  £1  interns  en  sentido  negati  o.  Generalidad  de  la  funcidn  de  inter^.  Tasa 
de  deecuento  nominal  y  real.    Relaciones  entre  la  tasa  de  descuento  y  la  de  interns 

11.  Anualldades  constantes.  Interpretaci6n  de  la  fdrmula  general.  Valorea 
adquiridos  y  actuales.  Anualidades  diferidas  y  perpetuas.  Valores  aproximados  de 
una  anualidad  fraccionada.  Valor  de  la  anualidad  continua  en  funci6n  de  laaniialidad 
anual.    F6nnula  de  Bailly  y  determinaci6n  de  la  tasa  del  inters. 

12.  "^ociones  sol  re  c^culo  de  proLalilidades  y  aplicaciones  elementales  a  los 
seguros. 

PARTE  PRAoTICA. 

ProMemas  analftlcos  y  gr&f.cos  referentesa  los  temas  contenidos  en  lateor^  en 
especial  de  la  trigonometrla.    C^culos  aire  iados.    C&lculo  mec&nico. 

El  profesor  indicari  oportunamente  en  clase  el  n^mero  de  trabajos  indispensables, 
forma  y  fecha  en  que  se  entregar&n. 

AnAubis  MatemAtioo,  Primeb  Cubbo. 

Asignatura  de  primer  afio.  Para  todas  las  carreras  de  la  Facultad  y  doctor  en  qulmica 
de  correlaci6n  dos  horas  tedricas  y  cuatro  pr^k^cas  semanales  de  clase. 
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PAttTB  TXSbIOA. 

1.  Ecuacionee  de  primer  gradoi  £1  piincipio  de  pennanencia  y  lo8  nthneroe  racio- 
mtles.  Reprepentaddn  gr&fica  de  expresiones  lineales.  La  geometria  analftica  de  la 
recta  en  el  piano. 

2.  Ecuaciones  de  segundo  grade.    El  concepto  de  limite  y  la  teoria  de  los  ntlmr  ^ 
irracionalea.    Nthneros   complejos.    Kepreeentacidn   de   Gauss.    Operadonef 
nthneros  complejos. 

3.  Vectores.  Suma  y  productos  de  vectoree.  Aplicaci6n  a  la  geometria  de  la  rerta 
y  del  piano.  Ecuaciones  ^  ectoiiales  y  cartesianas  de  las  c^ucas  y  estudio  de  e^as 
curvas.  Sistemas  de  ecuaciones.  Baricentroe.  Elementos  de  la  teor^  de  los  deter- 
minantes. 

4.  Concepto  de  funci6n.  RepresentacioDiea  de  funcionee  empMcas.  Difetendas 
finitas  y  sumas.    Fdrmulas  interpolatorias  de  Newton  y  de  Lagrange. 

5.  El  integral  definido  como  medida  de  una  super£cie.  Formulas  aprozimadas  de 
cuadraturas. 

6.  Deri  adas.    Velocidad  y  aceleracidn.    Teoremas  fundamentales.    Deri^  adas  de  . 
las  funciones  elementaJes.    Binomio  de  Newton.    Condiclones  neceearlas  de  m&ximo 
y  minimo  de  una  funci6n.    Con  exidad  y  conca^  idad  de  una  cur\  a.    Puntoe  de 
inflexi6n.    Geometrfa  diferencial  de  las  cur  as  planas. 

7.  El  integral  definido  como  hmd^  de  los  l(mite8>  El  integral  indefinido.  M^to- 
dos  de  integraci6n.    Rectificaci6n  de  cur\  as  planas.    Cuadraturas. 

8.  Series:  de  convergencia,  de  Taylor.  Condiciones  suflcientes  de  mdximo  y 
mfnimo.    Derivaci6n  e  integiaci6n  de  series. 

9.  Funciones  de  mis  variables.  Derivaci6n  parcial.  Condiciones  necesarias  de 
maximoe  y  de  minimos.    El  m^todo  de  los  cuadrados  mfnimos.    Aplicaciones. 

10.  Las  cuidricas.    Qeometrla  analftica  de  las  cu&dricas. 

PARTE  PiUcncA. 

1.  Ejercicios  referentes  a  repre8entaci6n  de  funciones.    Lfneas  en  el  piano. 

2.  Derivadas  de  funciones  elementales  algebraicas  y  transcendentes. 

3.  Derivadas  de  funciones  inversas  y  compuestas. 

4.  Ejercicios  sobre  variaci6n  de  funciones:  miximos  y  mfnimos,  concavidad  y 
convexidad,  puntos  de  inflexi6n. 

5.  Trazado  de  curvas.  Hafces  de  las  ecuaciones.  Resoluci6n  gr&ficit  de  ecua- 
ciones.   M^todos  aproximados  para  determinar  las  rafces  de  una  ecuaci6n. 

6.  Suma  de  series.    C^culo  de  errores.    Interpolaci6n  y  extrapolaci6n. 

7.  Aplicaciones  analfticas  y  geom^tricas  de  las  f6rmu1as  de  Taylor  y  de  MacLaurfn. 

8.  Problemas  elementales  referentes  a  la  geometrfa  analftica  en  el  piano  y  en  el 
aspacio. 

£1  profesor  indicari  oportunamente  en  clase  el  ndmero  de  trabajos  indispensablee, 
forma  y  fecha  en  que  se  entregardn. 

ANALtBta  IfAtSMAttCO,  SBGtm&O  CUB0O. 

Asignatura  de  segundo  afk>.  Para  todas  las  carreras  de  la  Facultad:  dos  boras 
te6ricas  y  cuatro  pricUcas  semanales  de  clase. 

PARTS  T1E6RICA. 

1.  Inversidn  de  funciones.    Las  funciones  ciclom^tricas.    Funciones  implfcitaa. 

2.  Teoremas  sobre  integrales  y  m^todod  de  integracidn.  Integraled  dobles  y  triples. 
Ddterminaci6n  de  superficies,  de  voldmenes  y  de  momentoe  de  inercia.  Teorema  de 
Quldin« 

3.  Derivaci6n  de  veotonei  respecto  a  un  eecakur.  Aplicaciones  a  la  geometrfa 
diferencial  de  las  curvas  gauzas  y  de  las  superficies.  Ecuaciones  de  superficies. 
Coordenadas  curvilfneas. 
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Aplicaciones  a  la  einemitica  de  un  punto.  Integracidn  de  vectores  reepecto  a  un 
Mddar.  Movimientot  centralet  y  oacilatorioe.  ElementOB  de  la  cinemdtica  y  de  la 
diBibnica  de  un  cuerpo  r^do. 

4.  Integiales  curviliiieoB.  Trabajoe  integiales  de  superficie.  P^imeros  elementos 
de  la  teoria  del  potencial. 

5.  Ecuadonet  diferencialefl.  Gonaideracionee  y  definicioneB  fundamentaleB. 
Ecuadones  difereiiciales  linealet  de  primer  orden.  Ecuaciones  de  primer  orden  no 
lineales.  El  factor  integrante.  Ecuaciones  diferenciales  linealee.  Integiaci6n  por 
series  y  num^rica  de  ecuaciones  diferenciales  y  a  las  dilerencias  parciales.  Integraci6n 
de  ecuaciones  diferenciales  que  se  presentan  en  la  mecinica  y  en  la  ffaica.  Las  ecua- 
ciones diferenciales  lineales  de  segundo  orden  y  las  series  de  funciones  ortogonales. 

PABTB  PRionCA. 

Problemas  analfticos  y  gr&ficoe  referentes  a  los  temas  contenidos  en  la  parte  tedrica. 
El  profeeor  indicard  oportunamente  en  clase  el  n^imero  de  trabajos  indispensables, 
forma  y  fecba  en  que  se  entregarin. 


LA  ENSEff ANZA  DE  LAS  MATEMlTICAS  EN  LAS  ESCUELAS  PtBUCAS.— 
^CUlL  ES  EL  MEJOE  8ISTEMA  PARA  LA  ENSEfiANZA  DE  LAS  MATE- 

mXtioas  ? 

Por  RODOLFO  MUSOZ  ORIBB, 

Prof  OCT  de  OtometAa  en  la  Univenidad  de  Montevideo ,  Urugttap, 

La  ensefiansa  de  las  matem^ticas  en  las  escuelas  pdblicas  comprende  doe  grandes 
ciclos:  (1)  La  iniciaci6n  matemdtica;  (2)  los  estudios  secundarioe  (altas  escuelas). 

Es  evidente  que  el  sistema  de  ensefianza  de  las  matem&ticas  debe  variar  de  uno  a 
otro  ciclo,  pero  esta  variaci6n  debe  ser  lenta,  pausada,  sin  saltos  bruscos,  de  modo  que 
el  alumno  pase  de  un  sist^oia  a  otro  sin  suMr  las  consecuencias  que  podrla  traer  un 
cambio  de  m^todo. 

Se  tratard  de  utilizar  en  cualquier  etapa  de  la  enseflansa  los  conocimientos  adquiridos 
en  los  afios  anteriores.  Asf  en  la  iniciad6n  matemitica  debe  de  intervenir  tinica- 
mente  la  comprobaci6n.  Debe  im)oederBe  de  tal  modo  que  el  niiio  llegue  a  admitir 
como  evidente  y  general  los  principios  matemdticos  que  se  le  inculcan,  haci^ndole 
ver  con  la  comprobaci^n  continua  la  pn>ducci6n  de  un  fen6meno.  El  cerebro  del 
nifio  no  est&  a(in  preparado  para  la  demostraci6n  matemdtica,  y  llega  ttcilmente  a 
admitir  como  cierto  todo  aquello  que  le  ensetlamos.  La  iniciaci6n  matemdtica 
debe  evidentemente  empezar  por  el  dibujo;  la  eonstruccidn  de  palotes  verticalee 
primero  y  despu^  horizontales  le  dar&  la  nocidn  de  llnea  recta.  Es  a  esta  altura  que 
el  nifio  se  encuentra  en  condiciones  de  aprender  los  ndmeros.  Dice  Laisant  en  su 
foUeto  titulado  "Iniciaci6n  Matemitica:" 

Cuando  se  adquiera  el  h&bito  de  trasar  ripidamente  y  con  reigularidaJ  los  bastones 
o  palotes,  se  enseiiard  a  contarlos  a  medida  que  se  les  dibuie,  pronunciando  las  palabras 
uno  dos,  tree,  cuatro,  cinco.  seis,  siete,  ocho,  nueve,  dies,  sucesivamente.  En  se- 
guiaa,  se  formardn  grupos  de  bastones,  separadop  por  intenralos,  y  se  tendrin  imdgenes 
que  se  leerdn: 


uno  dos  tree  cuatro 

Figurai. 

uno  dos  tres 


cinco 


cuatro 


Flguraa. 
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Uno,  doe,  .  .  .  diez  bafltones  verticalee,  para  la  figura  1:  uno,  dos,  .  .  . 
diez  bastonee  horizontales,  pam  la  fiffura  2.  Luego  ee  colocaran  Bobre  las  figuias 
grupoe  de  granos  de  trigo,  de  frijoles,  de  fichas  u  otroe  objetoe  cualesquiera,  diciendo: 
uno,  doe,  .  .  .  diez  granoe  de  tngo,  fiijoles,  etc.  Se  eupondrd  deepu^  que  loe 
objetoe  eon  reemplazadoe  por  ovejae,  perroe,  hombree,  etc.,  y  eetoe  ejercicioe  eufi- 
cientemente  repetidoe,  hechoe  fainiliarea  al  id&o,  se  podrd  decir  entoncee  c^ue  las 
expreeionee  de  que  hace  ueo:  treebaetonee,  eeb  j^ranne  de  trigo,  ocho  ovejae,  por  ejemplo, 
eeran  ntimeroe  y  iit!imeroe  concretoe.  Habiendo  consiaerado  en  gnipo  de  cinco 
baertonee,  otro  de  cinco  frijolee  y  otro  de  cinco  fichas,  e  imagin&ndoee  uno  de  cinco 
perroe  o  de  cinco  drbolee,  se  le  nard  notar  al  nifio^  que  en  eetos  diversoe  casoe,  pro- 
nuncia  siempre  la  misma  palabra,  cinco;  ee  le  dird  que  eeta  palabra,  ein  afiaoirle 
nada,  representa  lo  que  se  llama  un  ndmero  abetracto,  y  que  podrd  servirse  de  ella 
para  deeignar  cualquier  gnipo  de  cinco  objetoe:  aanoe,  cadenas,  caeae,  etc.  No 
paeard  mucho  tiempo  ein  que  el  chiquitin  eepa  contar  am  dificultod  de  uno  a  diez 
cualauier  clase  de  objetoe.  Serd  bueno  habituarlo  a  distinguir  r&pidamente  con  la 
miraaa  cualquier  gnipo  de  objetoe  que  se  le  presenten  sdbitunente,  sin  necesidad  de 
contarloe  uno  a  uno,  nchaa  o  mjolee,  por  ejemplo;  para  eeto  eerd  neceeario  comenzar 
por  grupoe  pequefioe,  y  proceder  progreeivamente. 

Tengo  bien  presente  la  forma  como  fuf  iniciado  en  el  eetudio  de  las  matemdticae. 
Fu^  mi  primer  maestro  uno  de  eeos  sabios  ignoradoe,  que  dedica  su  vida  con  verdadero 
carifio  a  la  ensefianza.  Aqu^l  hombre  de  bien,  que  ee  propuso  sacarme  de  la  ignorancia, 
me  inici6  en  las  matemdticaa  utilizando  papelitoe  de  colores  en  tal  f(nrma  y  con  tanto 
provecho  que  llegu6  prdcticamente  y  en  poco  tiempo  noa61o  a  conoc^  la  numeracidn, 
sino  tambi^n  a  efectuar  con  bastante  correcci6n  las  doe  primeras  operaciones  funda- 
mentales  de  la  aritm^tica;  suma  y  resta.  Fu^  a  esta  altura  cuando  me  enaefi6 
los  guarismos  que  repreeentan  loe  ndmeroe,  los  que  aprendf  con  toda  facilidad,  dado 
que  ya  conocia  no  sdlo  loe  fundamentoe  de  la  aritm^tica  sino  que  sabia  manejar  con 
facilidad  el  Upiz,  encontrdndome  bastante  preparado  en  dibujo.  Sabfa  en  efecto, 
dibujar  palotes  en  cualquier  direcci6n  y  hasta  construir  las  primeras  figuras  geom^tricas 

Contar6  una  an^cdota  que  podrd  ser  de  provecho,  por  cuanto  indica  un  medio  dtil 
para  calmer  la  impaciencia  de  un  nifio. 

Mi  deeeo  de  adquirir  conocimientoe  me  Uevaba  a  reclamar  de  mi  maestro  una 
modificaci6n  en  el  m^todo  de  la  ensefianza,  considerando  en  medio  de  mi  ignorancia, 
deficiente  el  m^todo  de  aqu^l  sabio  y  pidi^ndole  con  insistencia  y  diariamente  que 
me  indicara  los  libros  en  que  debfa  efectuar  mis  estudios.  Por  toda  reepueeta  aqu61 
buen  hombre  me  compr6  una  geometrla  de  Guilmin  y  abriendo  el  libro  al  acaeo  di6 
con  el  teorema  de  lae  relacionee  m^tricas  que  determina  el  cuadrado  del  lado  opueeto 
a  un  dngulo  agudo  en  un  tridngulo  oblicudngulo,  y  me  hizo  estudiar  de  memoria  el 
enunciado  del  teorema.  Calm6  asf  mi  impaciencia,  pero  no  fu6  mds  que  momentdnea- 
mente,  bien  pronto  abandonaba  yo  aqu^l  maestro  para  iniciarme  en  los  estudios 
universitarios.  La  labor  de  aqu^l  hombre  fu6  tan  fecunda  que  me  permiti6  en  un 
afio  dar  examen  de  ingreso  en  la  Universldad,  obteniendo  la  mds  alta  clasificaci6n. 

LAS  NOCIONES  DB  AlOBBRA. 

No  nos  cansaremos  de  recomendar  a  todo  educador,  que  tenga  bien  presente,  y  aun 
le  sirva  de  gufa,  la  ''Iniciaci6n  Matemdtica"  de  Laisant.  Esta  obra  magistral  nos 
ha  inspirado  a  escribir  estas  lineas  y  no  tenemoe  escrdpulos  en  copiar  fntegramente 
aquellas  partes  que  estdn  en  un  todo  con  nuestro  modo  de  pensar.  £s  asl  que  trans- 
cribimos  loe  siguientes  pdrrafoe: 

Haeta  ahora  hemoe  aprendido  a  obtener  siunas  o  adiciones,  y  substracciones  o 
d  iferencias.  Por  ejemplo,  la  suma  de  8,  5  ]r  14  es  27 .  Hay  un  sig^o  + ,  que  representa 
la  adicidn  y  que  se  enuncia  *'mds,"  y  tambi^n  un  sfmbolo  »  que  se  enuncia  *^  igual  a." 
De  manera  que  la  operaci6n  que  acabamos  de  indicar  podrd  escribirse: 

8+5+14=27 

que  se  leerd:  8  mds  5  mds  14  igual  a  27. 
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Para  indicar  la  8ab8tracci6n  ae  emplea  el  aigno— ,  que  ae  lee  ''menoa/'  y  ae  eacribe: 

7-5-2 

J  ae  lee:  7  menoe  5  igual  a  2,  lo  que  quiere  decir  que  quitando  5  de  7,  la  diferencia  ee  2. 
Todas  las  operacionea  de  eata  naturaleza  podran  efectuarae  con  varillaa  o  aefipientoe, 
como  lo  hemoa  viato  ya.    Aaf  obaervando  la  figura  3  podemoe  decir  que  aigninca: 

5+3+4=12 
que  pueda  eecribirae  tambi^n: 

OA+AB+BC-OC. 
La  figura  4  significa: 

11-4=7 


tHhl-i-l+l-l-Ht 


Figura  8. 

V  ae  puede  divertir  al  nifio  haci^ndolo  traducir  todas  laa  operacionea  que  se  quiere 
bajo  sua  diveraas  fcnrmas.  Se  comprende  que  en  lugar  de  8,  5,  14  o  de  5»  3,  4  en  loa 
ejemploa  citadoa,  puede  ponerae  cualquier  ndmero;  llamioidoloa  a,  b,  c,  ae  eacribirfa 
m+b-hc—a,  que  repreaentar(a  aiempre  la  auma  de  tree  ntimeroa,  la  cual  aeria  27  en  el 
primer  ejemplo  y  12  en  el  tiltimo. 


i+l+i+l+H+i- 


F]fiini4. 

Del  miamo  mode,  a— b— r  indica  que  la  diferencia  que  se  obtiene  quitando  "b** 
de  "a"  es  igual  a  **r."    Por  ejemplo  en  la  figura  4,  a—ll,  b— 4,  y  r—7. 

£s  a  menudo  muy  c6modo  indicar  las  operacionea  con  aignos  y  los  ndmeroa  con 
letras.  Es  bueno  acostumbrarse  a  ello  desde  luego,  porqu6  aervira  muchfsimo  en  lo 
porvenir  y  evitari  srandea  trabajoa. 

Ea  preciao  saber  lo  que  aignifica: 

(    )+(    )6{    )-(    ) 

cuando  ae  escribe  al^o  en  el  interior  de  loa  par^ntesis. 

Sencillamente  quiere  decir  que,  cada  expresidn  comprendida  entre  par^tesis, 
debe  aer  reemplazada  por  su  resultado.    Por  ejemplo: 


86  tranafomaHL  en 
obien: 


(a-b)-(c-d)+(e-f)-7, 
si,  a—10,  b=2,  c»9,  d— 6,  e»7,  f- 
(10-2)-(9-6)+(7-5) 
8-3+2=7. 


Eataa  anotacionea  ae  llaman  a  veces  algebraicas.  Pero  las  palabraa  tienen  menoa 
importancia  que  las  cosaa. 

Y  lo  que  aeguir^  noa  mostrard  cosaa  nue^  aa. 

Agregar  ntimeroa  es  cosa  f&cil  para  noeotros.  Si  tenemos  varies  montones  de  frijol, 
podemoa  reunirloe  en  un  aolo  mont6n.  En  otroa  t^rminoe,  la  adici6n  es  siempre 
posil^le,  y  podemos  traducirla  por  cifras,  fichas,  bastoncitoa,  segmentos  de  recta,  como 
noaplazca. 

Pero  no  es  lo  miamo  en  lo  referente  a  la  substracci6n:  si  de  7  fichas  quiero  quitar  10^ 
la  operaci6n  es  del  todo  imposible,  como  ya  lo  hemes  hecho  notar.  Sin  eml  argo,  si 
recoraamos  lo  dicho  anteriormente,  y  que  manifiesta  la  Fiinira  3,  se  neceeitarla  para 
\erificar  la  substraccidn  por  medio  de  varillaa,  o  por  medio  de  segmentos  de  recta, 
lie  ar  sobre  una  recta  un  segmento  OB  de  7  bastoncitos  de  longitiid,  y  despu^  lle^  ar 
en  sentido  contrario,  es  decir,  de  derecha  a  izquierda,  un  segmento  cuva  longitud  sea  la 
del  ndmero  que  deeeamos  restar;  pero  esto  ea  imposiile,  suponienao  que  el  n(imero 
que  se  des^  restar  sea  10;  obtendremos  asf  la  longitud  BC  igual  a  10 1  astoncitos  hasta 
el  punto  C,  y  tcndremos  p<nr  resta  el  segmento  OC ;  pero  el  punto  C  no  queda  a  la  derecha 
del  punto  0,  sine  a  su  izquierda;  el  segmento  OG  se  dirige  de  derecha  a  izquierda  y  ea 
igual  a  3. 
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Un  ndmero  tal  se  llamik  nogatiyo;  08  escribe  *3  y  m  lee  ''menoe  3/'  y  ae  podri 
escrlbir  aaf  la  operaci6ii: 

7-10—3 

La creaci6n de los ndmeros negati^oB hace,  puee,  poslbles todas las substracciones que 
no  lo  eran  con  los  ndmeros  ordlnarios,  los  cuales  se  Uaman,  por  opoaici6n,  ntimerop 
negati .  os. 

2      1 
Nombres  negativos  <—  •  — >  Nombres  poaitivoi 


0 
FiguraS 

En  la  figuia  5.  toda  la  poTci6n  situada  a  la  derecha  del  punto  0  (flecha  1)  repreaenta 
el  dominio  de  la  Aritmetica  0  de  los  ndmeros  poeiti  os;  la  porci6n  de  ut  izouierda 
(flecha  2)  representa  el  dominio  de  los  ndmeros  negati  os;  y  el  conjunto  de  las  dos 
flechas,  la  Hnea  recta  entera,  en  los  dos  sentidos,  representa  el  domimo  del  Algebra. 

Es  preciBo,  [>ues»  cuando  queramos  representar  nthneros  con  \arilla8  o  segmentos, 
indicar  el  sentido  de  estos  se^entos,  o  el  signo  del  ntbinero; 

Esto  nod  obllga,  para  no  equi  ocamos,  a  considerar  en  los  extremes  de  un  segmente, 
lo  que  llamaremos  su  origen  y  su  fin,  y  el  sentido  del  segmento  serA  siempre  el  que  \a 
del  origen  hacia  el  fin.  Al  escriVir  el  segmento  AB,  significa  que  A  es  el  origen  y  B 
olefin.  E^sto  nos  ohUgg  a  modificar  un  poco  nuestra  pro  isidn  de  bastoncitos^  lo  que 
haremos  fdcilmente,  enn^reciendo  ligeramente  la  extremidad  de  los  Irastoncitos  con 
tinta  de  china,  para  con  enir  en  que  el  extreme  negro  repreeente  siempre  el  fin.  De 
manera  que  colocando  3  bastoncitos  en  fila  v  con  la  extremidad  ne^  hacia  la  derecha, 
representaremos  el  nt!imero  +3:  y  colocando  dos  bastoncitos  con  la  extremidad  negra 
hacia  la  izquierda  se  indicara  el  nthnero  —  2,  y  asf  sucesi  amente.  Pftra  afiaioir 
segmentos,  aeV>er&  expresarse  siempre  el  sentido  de  dicho  segmentos.  Por  ejemplo, 
para  agregar  11  y— 4,  se  tomar&  un  segmento  OB,  de  izquierda  a  derecha  e  i^rual  a  11 
en  longitud,  y  en  seguida,  un  segmento  BG  dirigido  de  derecha  a  izquierda  e  igual  a  4 
en  longitud. 

Ahora  lien  (fig.  4),  fu6  justamente  lo  que  hicimos  para  obtener  la  diferencia  11—4. 
Puede  escribirse  asf : 

ll-f(-4)»ll-4=»7, 

y  las  substracciones  se  transforman  en  sumas. 

Los  ejerdrios  con  los  ndmeros  negativos  pueden  variarse  hasta  el  infinite  y  ser&n 
siempre  f&oiles  empleando  los  bastoncitos  ennegreddos  en  su  extremidad.  Podr&n 
lormarse  ademis  varillaa  de  longitud  igual  a  la  de  varies  bastoncitos,  ennegreciendo 
i^almente  su  extremidad  para  distinguir  su  origen  y  su  fin.  Pronto  se  familia- 
nzardn  los  nifios  con  esta  noci6n  tan  simple  y  tan  necesaria,  del  signo  0  del  sentido 
de  los  ndmeros. 

Por  otra  parte,  si  los  ndmeros  negativos  sorprenden  a  V^ces  deade  luego,  basta 
reflexionar  un  poco  para  encontrar  su  explicaci6n  muy  natural.  Se  dice  que  un 
ndmero  no  pueae  ser  mds  pequefio  que  nada,  es  decir  que  cero.  Sin  embargo  en  el 
lenguaje  usual  decimos  todos  los  dfas  que  el  term6metro  ha  indicado  tantos  grades 
bajo  cero.  Cuando  queremos  indicar  la  altura  de  un  punto  sobre  el  nivel  del  mar, 
f&cilmente  comprendemos  que  si  el  punto  se  encuentra  en  el  fondo  del  mar,  estar& 
abajo  de  su  nivel.  Si  partiendo  de  un  lugar  deseo  encontrar  el  camino  que  recorro 
en  determinada  direcci6n,  y  mardio  en  direccidn  opuesta,  es  claro  que  no  podria 
emplear  el  mismo  ndmero  para  representar  dos  eosas  contrarias.  Un  hombre  sin 
fortuna,  pero  que  nada  debe,  no  es  nco  ciertamente;  pero,  si,  desprovisto  de  fortuna, 
ha  contrafdo  deudas,  puede  dedrse  que  este  individuo  tiene  menos  oue  nada  o  que 
su  fortuna  es  negativa.  Un  corcho  posee  derto  p^o  y  cae  si  se  le  aoandona  en  el 
aire,  abandonado  dentro  del  agua  viene  a  flotar  a  la  superficie  del  Ifquido;  aparente- 
mente,  su  peso  es  negativo  en  este  eaao.  En  resumen,  los  ndmeros  negativos,  lejos 
de  tener  un  caricter  misterioso,  se  adaptan,  del  mode  m^  natural,  a  todas  las  can- 
tidades  y  no  falta  dertamente  mis  que  por  su  esenda  misma  permitan  dos  modes 
opuestos:  calor  y  frlo,  arriba  v  abajo,  cr6aito  y  d^bito,  porvenir  y  pasado,  etc.  Con 
ejemplos  concretes,  se  podri  hacer  penetrar  estas  nociones  tan  simples,  en  el  cerebro 
dfe  los  nifios,  porque  son  realmente  infantiles  esos  eiemplos.  Los  nifios  se  intetesarin 
si  no  ces&lB  de  mezclar  en  las  explicadones,  manipulaciones  con  bastondtos  y  varillas; 
y  esto  serviri  mis  para  la  formaddn  de  su  espuitu  que  la  mondtona  redtaddn  de 
reglas  y  definidones  incomprensibles. 
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Aun  no  ban  pr»ctic«do  m^  que  las  do6  n^lM  de  la  Aritm^ca,  adicidn  y  mibs- 
tracd6n;  apenaa  aaben  eacribir,  y  helos  aquf  lansadoS;  como  voa  mismo,  en  las  re- 

Slonea  del  algebra.    Si  el  (emor  invade  loe  dnimoB,  dead  luege,  que  esta  ciencia  tan 
til  y  tan  bella  ea  relativamente  moderna,  y  que  a  Francisco  Viete  cabe  la  gloria  de 
baberla  inventado. 

La  introducci6n  de  estas  breves  nocionee  de  Algebra  en  la  primera  educacidn  sedL 
un  poderoso  auxiliar  para  la  clara  comprensi6n  de  las  operacionee  a  efectuaiee  con 
las  expresiones  matem&ticaB  deducidaa  ya  sea  del  enunciado  de  un  problema,  ya 
del  desarrollo  combinado  de  operaciones  aritm^ticas.  £1  maestro  contari  con  el 
par^ntesiB  y  las  nociones  de  cantidades  poeitivas  y  negativas  un  medio  f&cil  para 
despertar  la  intuici6n  del  orden  en  las  operaciones  fundamentalea  y  en  la  dispooici^n 
de  los  c&lculos  combinados. 

Hace  apenas  cuatro  afios  que  en  un  foileto  que  publicamos  sobre  la  ensefianza  de 
las  matemiticas  declamos: 

En  la  ensefianza  de  la  aritm6tica  no  vemos  el  inconveniente  en  avanzar  un  poco 
en  los  dominios  del  dlgebra,  destruyendo  aaj  los  escrdpulos  mal  entendidos  de  los 
que  pretenden  definir  ciaramente  los  Ifmites  entre  estas  dos  ramas  de  las  matemdticas, 
pues  no  hay  que  olvidar  (^ue  ellas  se  compenetran.  Hemes  visto  asf,  con  pena, 
ensefiar  en  nuestra  instrucddn  primaria  errores  como  ^ete: 

2+3X4-6X4»»20. 

Habi^ndoeele  preguntado  a  una  distdnguida  maestra  la  causa,  manifest^  que  los 
alumnos  no  conocian  el  par^ntesis,  y  siendo  necesario  ensefiarles  la  operaci6n  (2+3)  4, 
se  habia  adoptado  el  )>rocedimiento  expuesto.  Grave  error  que  hace  adquirir  un 
lalso  concepto  en  los  primeros  afios,  en  la  nifiez,  en  la  edad  que  se  admite,  en  medio 
de  la  inconsciencia,  lo  que  nos  dicen  que  es  bueno:  en  la  eoad  por  lo  tanto,  en  que 
las  ideas  toman  la  fuerza  de  una  afirmaci6n,  en  tal  forma  que  la  labor  del  razona- 
miento  tiene  que  ser  fecunda,  para  destruirlas  con  el  tiempo. 

Para  corregir  estas  deficiencias  de  la  ensefianza,  ha  sido  necesaiio  el  esfuerzo  de  los 
tribunalee  examinad(»res,  de  los  Inspectores  de  Instruccidn  Primaria,  y  sobre  todo  la 
lecunda  y  asidua  labor  de  im  ndcleo  de  maeetros  y  maestras  que  honran  al  magisterio 
nacional.    Es  preferible,  no  ensefiar  un  principio  a  ensefiarlo  mal. 

Se  debe  obligar  al  nifio  a  que  tenga  muv  en  cuenta  el  orden  en  las  combinaclones  de 
operaciones  aritm^ticas.  Asf  por  ejemplo,  supongamos  que  se  haya  establecido  esta 
igualdad 

4+8-12 

7  se  pide  multiplicar  el  nilimero  12  por  3,  la  primera  intenci6n  del  nifio  es  escribir: 

4+8-12X3-36. 

La  noci6n  de  uno  de  los  axiomas  m^  conocidos  en  mat^ndticas,  por  su  frecuente 
aplicaci6n,  *Mob  cosas  iguales  a  una  tercera  son  iguales  entre  sf,"  no  presenta  en  la 
iniciaci6n  matemdtica  mayor  dificultad,  el  nifio  la  aprende  f^cUmente,  y  la  intuici6n 
la  graba  de  una  manera  firme  en  su  cerebro. 

Con  las  series  de  igualdades  anteriores  y  teniendo  en  cuenta  el  axioma  enunciado, 
el  mismo  nifio  deducird,  con  una  pequefia  observacidn  del  maestro,  el  siguiente  ab- 
■urdo: 

4+8-36 

T  se  dard  asf  cuenta  que  tiene  que  establecer  para  cada  operaqi6n  independiente  de 
la  anterior,  una  nueva  igualdad 

4+8-12 
12X3=36 

Adn  hay  mds.  El  nifio  se  dard  cuenta  de  que  si  se  muHiplica  el  ntimero  12  por  3,  es 
necesario  para  que  subsista  la  primera  Igualdad,  multiplicar  4+8  por  3: 

(4+8)X3-12X3 
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Tendr6  asf,  sin  ensefiarle  directamente,  por  el  obo  frecuente  y  la  constante  obeei- 
yaci6n,  la  idea  de  uno  de  los  prindpioB  fundamentales  de  las  igualdades:  si  se  multi- 
plican  loe  doe  miembros  de  una  igualdad  por  un  miemo  nt!iinero,  resulta  una  nueva 
igualdad. 

£1  maestro  tendrd  muy  en  cuenta  aue  estas  observaciones  son  de  car&cter  general; 
no  forzar^  el  cerebro  del  nifio  obliganao  a  que  loe  retenga;  por  el  contrario.  trataril  de 
que  ^1  mismo  loe  descubra,  y  su  condencia  quedard  tranquila  con  que  861o  lo  consigan 
los  mds  aventajados. 

Por  otia  parte,  se  tratard  de  que  el  nifio  no  haga  un  uso  exagerado  e  indtil  del  par^- 
tesis.    No  es  asf  necesario  utilizar  el  par^ntesis  en  operadones  como  ^sta: 


Eecrita  la  exprefii6n 


3X4+6=12+5 
3X4+6 


debemos  ensefiar  al  nifio  a  efectuar  las  operadones  indicadas,  en  cada  uno  de  sub 
t^rminos,  verificando  luego  la  suma  de  loe  t^rminos. 

LA  multiplicaci6n. 

Se  siipone  ya  que  el  nifio  sabe  contar  de  uno  en  uno,  de  dos  en  doe  y  hasta  de  10  en  10. 
A  esta  altura  esta  en  condidones  de  aprender  la  tabla  de  multiplicar. 

^Cual  es  el  m^todo  mas  conveniente  para  aprender  esta  tabla?  No  creemos  poeible, 
como  lo  hace  Laisant  poder  indicar  una  marcha  fija,  como  la  mia  conveniente.  Sin 
dejar  de  reconocer  el  gran  valor  del  m^todo  expueeto  por  aquel  hombre  de  dencias. 
creemos  sin  embargo  que  la  manera  de  aprender  la  tabla  varia  no  s61o  con  la  capaddad 
intelectual  del  nifio,  sino  principalmente  de  la  menor  o  mayor  memoria  que  poeea. 
A  un  nifio  de  gran  memoria  le  sera  sumamente  fddl  aprender  la  tabla  de  Pit^ras  por 
el  antiguo  sistema  de  la  repetici6n  medinica  de  los  resultadoe,  y  en  cambio  la  gran 
mayorui  de  los  alumnos  la  aprender&n  mis  ^Uulmente  ''construyendo— como  aconseja 
Laisant— la  tabla  de  Pitdgoras,  verificando  los  resultados,  examindndola  con- 
cuidado.  y  si  el  espfritu  no  lo  ha  retenido,  es  necesario  reconstruirla,  lo  que  no  es 
muy  dindl  y  de  esta  maneia  terminari  por  verla,  aun  con  los  ojos  cerrados." 
Conocida  la  tabla  de  Pitigmas,  aconsejarlamoe  ensefiar  al  nifio  la  construcddn 
de  las  regletas  o  varillas  de  Neper.  Para  la  construcddn  de  estas  re^letas,  se 
pueden  tomar  unas  varillas  de  cart6n  como  lo  indica  la  figura  y  dividirla  en 
nueve  rect&nguloe,  y  cada  uno  de  estos  rectinguloe,  excepto  el  primero,  se 
subdivide  en  tridnguloe. 

En  el  primer  cuadro  se  escribe  un  ndmero  dfgito,  y  en  cada  uno  de  los  cua- 
drados  sucesivos,  divididos  en  tri&nguloe,  se  escribe  con  caracteres  menores  los 
productosdedichon<imeroi)or2,3,  .  .  .  9.  Si  el  productoconstadeunasola 
dfra  esta  se  coloca  en  el  triingulo  inferior,  colocando  en  el  superior  un  cero. 
Si  el  n(imero  consta  de  doe  dfras  se  colocan  las  unidades  en  el  tndngulo  inferior 
y  las  decenas  en  el  superior;  construyendo  im  nthnero  suficiente  de  tabletas,  la 
multiplicaci6n  se  reduce  a  una  simple  operad6n  mec&nica.  Supongamos  asf 
que  queremos  multiplicar  el  ndmero  87928  por  4.  Tomaremos  las  varillas  co- 
rrespondientes  a  los  ntimeros  8, 7, 9, 2, 8,  y  las  colocaremoe  unas  al  lado  de  otras, 
como  lo  indica  la  figura. 
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Para  efectuar  nuestro  producto  buscaremos  la  cuarta  fila 
y  empezando  por  la  derecha  iremos  escribiendo  de  derecha 
a  izquierda  351712. 

La  operaci6n  de  esta  multiplicaci6n  corresponde  a  la 
siguiente: 

87928 
X4 


32 
08 
36 
28 
32 

351712 
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El  HBO  oontinuo  de  las  vaiillaB  de  Neper  grabar&  bien  en  el  alunmo  el  mecaniono 
de  la  multiplicaci6n  y  IO0  m^  aventajados  llegar&n  por«i  miAinos  a  efectuar  sin  nece- 
flidad  de  las  tablas,  la  multiplicacidn  de  un  ndmero  cualquiera  por  otro  dfgito.  De 
cualquier  forma  el  maestro  debe  de  hacer  en  ^ste,  como  en  la  gran  mayorfa  de  IO0 
cases  el  papel  de  director,  de  modo  de  despertar  en  el  nifio  deede  sus  primeros  afios 
el  espfritu  creador,  preeent^dole  las  operaciones  con  una  evidencia  tal  que  el  nifio 
llegue  a  imaginar  que  es  61  el  que  estd  descubriendo  lo  que  en  realidad  se  le  ensefia. 
En  el  ci^ftulo  titulado  los  productos,  dice  Laisant:  "Si  formamos  tres  haces que coii- 
tengan  cada  uno  7  bastoncitoB,  podemos  proponemos  determinar  cu^tos  bastoncitos 
habr&  por  todo.  Para  eeto  debemos  multiplicar  7  por  3;  el  resultado  que  buscamos 
■e  llama  producto,  el  ndmero  7  que  vamos  a  multiplicar  es  el  multiplicando  y  el  3  por 
el  que  vamos  a  multiplicar,  se  denomina  multiplicador.  Esta  operaci6n  se  llama 
multiplicaci6n.  Si  en  vez  de  juntar  todos  los  bastoncitos,  dejamos  los  tres  haces 
separados,  se  ve  que  el  resultado,  o  sea  el  producto  21,  tiene  la  misma  relaci6n  con 
7,  ntimero  de  bastoncitos  de  cada  baz,  que  la  relaci6n  que  existe  entre  3  y  la  unidad. 
Podemos  decir  entonces  indiferentemente: 

Multiplicar  7  por  3,  es  repetir  3  veces  el  nt!imero  7;  0  encontrar  un  ndmero  que 
tenga  la  misma  relaci6n  con  7  que  la  que  tienen  3  y  1 .  Multiplicar  un  ndmero  (multi 
plicando)  por  otro  ndmero  (multiplicador),  es  encontrar  un  tercer  ntimero  (producto) 
que  contenga  tantas  veces  el  multiplicando  como  unidades  haya  en  el  multiplicador; 
o  bien  que  tenga  la  misma  relaci6n  con  el  multiplicando,  que  la  que  el  multiplicador 
tenga  con  la  unidad. 

Estas  son  fdrmulas  que  no  se  necesita  ensefiar  al  nifio  de  memoria;  son  ideas  que 
debe  asimilarse  y  nada  m^.  Ahora,  en  tanto  que  las  fdrmulas  tienen  una  apariencia 
b^bara,  las  ideas  que  encierran  son  de  una  simplicidad  extrema,  sobre  todo  cuando 
se  les  traduce  en  granos  de  trigo,  en  bastoncitos  0  en  casillas  de  papel  cuadriculado. 

Lo  que  es  indudable  es  que  el  nifio  percibiri  desde  luego  que  para  hallar  un  pro- 
ducto no  es  necesario  m4s  que  sumar;  que  el  producto  de  7  por  3  es  7+7-1-7,  lo  mismo 
que  3  es  igual  a  1+1+1.  Y  asl  lo  encontramos  en  la  tabla  de  Pit^igoras:  tomando  la 
columna  que  (*omienza  por  7,  la  que  principia  por  3,  y  buscando  el  punto  de  uni6n 
de  las  dos  columnas,  donde  se  ve  21. 

El  signo  de  multiplicar  es  X,  y  la  frase:  "7  multiplicado  por  3  igual  a  21 ''  se  traduce 
asf:  7X3=21. 

En  lugar  de  7X3  se  escribe  a  menudo  7.3;  en  vez  de  7  y  3  se  pueden  tomar  dos 
ndmeroe  cualesquiera  que  repreeentaremos  por ' '  a  '*  y ' '  b . "  Su  producto  se  expresari 
asf:  "a"  por  "b,"  o  simplemente  a.  b;  escribir,  por  ejemplo,  ab=p,  es  un  modo  de 
expreear  que  el  producto  de  **a"  por  "b"  es  "p." 

Es  bueno  saber  que  pueden  considerarse  varios  productos  como  "a"  por  **b"  por 
"c"  por  "d"  o  "abed,"  por  ejemplo;  esto  quiere  decir  que  primero  se  multiplica  a 
por  **b,"  despu^  el  producto  obtenido  se  multiplica  por  **c,"  luego  el  nuevo  producto 
por  "d;"  "a,"  "b,"  "c,"  "d,"  se  llaman  factores  y  "abed"  es  el  producto;  pueden 
obtenerse  asf  productos  de  gran  ntimero  de  factores. 

En  cuanto  a  la  pr&ctica  de  la  multiplicaci6n,  hay  que  hacer  notar  que  la  tabla  de 
Pit^ras  s61amente  da  los  productos  de  los  ntimeros  menores  que  10.  Se  enseflari 
enseguida  a  multiplicar  cualquier  ntimero  por  10,  100,  1.000,  etc. 

La  aplicaci6n  a  numerosos  ejemplos,  conforme  a  las  reglas  dadas  generalmente  en 
todos  los  textos  de  aritm^tica,  podrd  ser  titil,  cuando  no  sea  precedida  por  teorfa 
alguna.  Pero  no  me  cansar6  de  recomendar  que  se  d6  la  preferencia  sd  m^todo 
musulm&n,  que  es  casi  tau  r&pido  como  el  ordinario,  y  mucho  m^  ficil  de  comprender 
y  practicar,  por  mis  que  no  sea  bastante  conocido  en  la  escuela  francesa,  aunque 
haya  side  citado  por  muchos  autores. 
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Vamos  a  exponerlo  cod  on  ejemplo  muy  aimple  (fig.  7):  9347  por  258.  £1  multipli- 
cando  tiene  cuatro  dhas  y  el  multiplicador  tree;  tomemoe  aobre  an  papel  cuadriculad* 
3  Ifneat  de  4  casillas  cada  una;  aniba  eacribamos  laa  dfraa  del  multiplicando  9, 3, 4, 7, 
y  a  la  izquierda  hw  del  multiplicador  2,  5,  8;  detpu^  de  tzaiar  las  Ifneaa  de  punfeas 
que  mueetra  la  figura,  eecribamoe  en  cada  caoilla  el  produeto  de  los  doe  nl&meroB  ech 
rraipondientee,  como  si  fu^ramos  a  oonstruir  la  labia  de  Pittgoras,  pero  poniendo 
sobze  la  cifra  de  las  decenas  del  produeto  abajo  y  la  de  las  unidades  aniba  de  la  Ifnea 
de  puntos;  hagamos  p(v  dltimo  la  adicidn  de  los  nthneros  colocadoe  en  las  columnas 
transversales  que  forman  las  Hneas  de  puntos,  de  izquierda  a  deiecha,  y  hallaiemos 
el  pioducto:  2411526.  La  gran  ventaja  de  este  m^todo  es  que  no  se  necesita  retener 
los  productos  parciales,  ni  observar  en  la  operaci6n  orden  determinado.  6i  todas  las 
casUlas  estAn  llenas,  es  que  nada  hemes  olvidado. 
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Siguiendo  el  mismo  ejemplo  y  con  el  mismo  m^todo,  indicamos  {^,  8}  ima  dispo- 
Bici6n  algo  diferente,  y  que  puede  ser  mas  c6moda,  porque  no  hay  que  verificar  la 
simia  transversalemente. 

Basta  ver  la  figura  para  comprender  su  explicaci6n.  Toda  persona  que  conozca 
la  teoria  de  la  multiplicaci6ny  podrd  encontrar  la  raz6n  del  m6todo  musiilmin;  que 
por  ahora  no  deberemoe  pretender  explicarla  al  nifio.  Tal  vez  ^1  solo  la  encuentre 
sin  necesidad  de  que  lo  obliguemos  a  ello.  Lo  importante  es  que  este  m^todo  le 
interese  y  que  con  41  puede  llegar  a  calcular  correctamente.  Desde  quQ  aparezca 
el  cansancio  o  el  disgusto,  sin  tardanza,  pasad  a  otra  cosa. 

Se  llama  potencla  el  produeto  de  varies  factores  iguales,  por  ejemplo: 

axaxax..xa. 

Tal  produeto  se  escribe  a",  siendo  "n"  el  nt!imero  de  factores  y  se  lee:  la  eneava 
potencla  de  a.  La  segunda  potencia  se  llama  cuadrado,  y  la  tercera  cube  (deepu^s 
veremoe  por  que).    El  ndmero  n  se  llama  exponente. 

Por  ejemplo,  la  cuarta  potencia  de  2  es: 


El  cube  del5  es: 


2  X  2  X  2  X  2»2*=«16;  el  exponente  es  4. 

5  X  5  X  5«-125;  el  exponente  es  3. 

El  cuadrado  de  7  es: 

7  X  7»7*»49;  el  exponente  es  2. 
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LOS  BSTVDIOS  8ECUNDARI08. 

No  68  posible  fijar  reglas  que  determinen  la  marcha  a  segtiir  en  el  estudio  de  cada 
una  de  las  ramas  de  las  matemAtioas,  pero  se  puede  y  hasta  es  conveniente  eetablecer 
observaciones  generales  y  marcar  Halites  dentro  de  los  cuales  debe  variar  su  ense- 
fiansa.  Fkuu  fijar  estos  Umites,  es  necesaiio  tener  en  cuenta  la  distinta  capacidad 
dentifica  del  alumno  que  se  inicia  en  el  estudio  de  la  ciencia,  o  del  aficionado  que 
revisa  una  obra  de  matem&ticas  con  la  misma  feuulidad  que  analizarla  un  fil66ofo  un 
libro  de  lectura. 

En  tal  eentido,  las  primeras  nodones  de  matemiticas  deben  de  inculcarse  de  una 
manera  lenta,  pausada,  haciendo  intervenir  a  los  estudiantes  ya  sea  en  las  demoetra- 
dones  de  teoremas,  ya  en  la  invest igaci6n  de  los  problemas;  no  serfa  justo  ni  bene- 
fidoso  pedir  at  joven  alumno,  en  las  demostradones,  la  rigidez  que  debe  exigiree  a 
un  estudiante  de  matemdticas  superiores.  Se  ensefia,  por  ejemplo,  en  ilgebra  ele- 
mental, que  toda  cantidad  con  exponente  cero  es  igual  a  la  unidad;  falso  concepto 
que  se  funda  en  la  nada,  y  que  por  lo  tanto  debe  rechazarlo  quien  conozca  las  ver- 
dades  matemdticas.  Lo  que  realmente  se  quiere  expresar  es  que  el  Ifmite  de  toda 
cantidad  cuyo  exponente  tiende  a  cero  es  la  unidad.  En  la  ensefianza  de  las  mate- 
m^ticas  elementales  son  perdonables  aun  libertades  de  otro  orden,  que  no  advierte 
el  nifio.  El  iniciado  en  arltm^tica  admite  como  evldente,  que  un  metro  lineal 
multiplicado  por  un  metro  lineal  da  un  metro  cuadrado.  Si  se  les  pregunta  el  porqu^, 
contestar&n:  por  definid6n;  y  sabemos,  sin  embargo,  que  la  definici6n  nos  dice 
^nlcamente  que  el  cuadrado  que  tiene  por  lado  un  metro  lineal,  se  toma  como  unidad 
de  medida  de  las  superfides;  pero  se  demuestra  en  geometry  que  para  obtener  el 
ntimero  que  exprese  el  6rea  de  un  cuadrado,  basta  multiplicar  los  ndmeros  que  miden 
mis  dos  dimensiones,  o  sea:  la>l  X  1. 

£1  error  consiste  en  acompallar  a  lod  niimeros  que  miden  la  superficie  y  laa  dimen- 
sionesy  las  unidades  de  medidas  respectivas,  y  se  dice: 

Si  se  hubiera  tomado  como  unidad  de  las  superfides  el  cuadrado  cuyo  lado  vale  dos 
metros,  ese  cuadrado  serfa  el  metro  cuadrado  del  nuevo  slstema.  En  esta  hip6te8i8, 
y  conservando  la  unidad  lineal  del  sistema  m^trico  decimal,  es  fidl  ver  todas  las 
modificadones  que  sufrirfan  las  expresiones  de  las  dreas  de  las  figuras.  Asf  el 
ndmero  abstracto  que  expresa  el  drea  de  un  rectdngulo,  serla  igual  a  un  cuarto  del 
producto  de  los  ndmeros  abstraotos  que  miden  f>us  dos  dimensiones,  pues  si  llamamos 
P  y  P^  las  superfides  de  dos  rectdngulos  cuyas  bases  y  alturas  son  respectivamente  b 
y  V,  a  y  a',  tenemos: 

P     b  V  a 


Siendo  P^  el  cuadrado  cuyo  lado  vale  dos  metros,  te&emosr 
Luego: 


P     l_byl^ja 
F"2  1»'^2  1« 


P      l^b^a^ 
li?"4  1„l. 

Si  se  pregunta  a  un  estudiante  de  matemiticas  elementales,  cuanto  vale  la  suma 
de  doe  ntimeros  distintos  de  la  unidad,  por  ejemplo  3  y  4,  dardn  inmediatamente  la 
respuesta:  7  unidades,  con  la  evidenda  que  pueda  tener  un  axioma.  Esta  s^furidad 
en  la  respuesta  no  es  sine  adquirida  por  la  costumbre  de  ver  que  tres  m6s  cuatro 
son  dete.  Si  se  les  pregunta  el  porqu^,  les  causard  sorpresa,  y  sin  embaigo  la  raz6n 
de  ser  es  que  los  nt!imeroe  se  suponen  definidos  en  la  expresidn  de  la  unidad  agregada 
a  un  ndmero  cualquiera. 
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Asf  por  ejemplo: 


1+1=2  por  definicidn. 
24-1=3  por  definici6n. 
3 4"  1=4  por  definici6n. 
4+1=5  por  definici6n. 


Leibnitz,  para  evidendar  que  2+2  daban  4,  razonaba  de  la  Biguiente  i 

2+2=:(2+l)+l=3+l«4 
De  donde: 

2+2=4  L.  Q.  Q.  D. 
Hay  una  tendenda  a  decir  2  mda  2  dan  4,  por  definici6n. 

Pero  aun  cuando  la  comprobaci6n  de  Leibnitz  no  es  en  realidad  una  demostracidn, 
aatiflface  al  espfritu.  Si  aceptamoe  la  definici6n  del  ntbnero  cuatro  como  la  suma  de 
do8  mda  doe,  habria  que  comprobar  que  3+1=4;  de  la  siguiente  manera,  por  ejemplo: 

3=2+1  por  definici6n. 
Luego: 

pero  1+1=2  por  definici6n. 

y  como 

tendriamos: 


3+l=2+(l+l) 

3+1=2+2 

2+2=4  por  definici6n 

3+1=4. 


Como  ae  ve,  no  se  gana  nada  con  el  cambio;  por  el  contrario,  se  piwde  la  ventaja 
de  poder  definir  la  numeraci6n  de  una  manera  general. 

Loe  mismos  axiomafi  se  admiten  como  evidentes,  ya  sea  por  la  coetumbre  de  ver 
repetirse  un  fen6meno  de  una  manera  invariable,  ya  sea  por  intuicidn. 

El  postulado  de  Euclides:  por  un  punto  no  de  puede  trazar  m^  que  una  paralela 
a  una  recta  dada,  no  es  deducido  sine  por  intuiddn,  y  el  estudiante  lo  admite  ain 
mayor  dificultad;  y,  sin  embargo,  si  conservamos  la  definici6n  andgua  de  rectas 
paralelas  como,  "aquellas  que  estando  en  un  mismo  piano  no  se  encuentran  por  m&s 
que  se  prolonguen,''  es  posible  hacer  hip6tesiB  opuestas  que  serian  el  postulado  de 
Kuclides,  de  Lobatschewsky  y  aun  el  de  Riemann  segdn  que  se  admita  que  por  un 
punto  dado  de  un  piano  se  puede  trazar  una  s61a  paralela,  infinitaa  o  ninguna  paralela 
a  una  recta  dada.  Ahora  bien,  si  se  ensefia  a  un  alumno  que  no  tenga  noci6n  de 
rectas  paralelas  el  postulado  de  Lobatschewsky,  lo  acepta  con  tanta  convicci6n  como 
el  de  Euclides,  sin  ocurrfrsele  meditar  sobre  la  definici6n  de  rectas  paralelas. 

Se  dice  que  el  axioma  es  una  verdad  evidente  por  sf  misma,  pero  tambi^n  i)odemos 
suponer  lo  contrario  a  lo  supuesto  en  el  axioma  y  nos  resultan  otras  geometrlas  que  no 
dejan  de  ser  verdaderas,  aunque  expresadas  en  otro  lenguaje,  tales  como  las  geome- 
trlas de  Veronese  e  Hilbert,  en  las  cuales  se  cambia  el  axioma  de  Arquimedes:  toda 
longitud  dada  multiplicada  por  un  entero  suficientemente  grande,  terminard  por  dar 
toda  longitud  dada  por  grande  que  ella  sea.  • 

Vemos,  pues,  que  en  el  estudio  de  las  matemdticas  elemental'es,  los  inidados  i>a8an 
por  alto,  sin  opener  dificultad,  sin  advertirlo  casi,  todas  eetas  verdades  no  probadas 
en  los  libros,  las  que  podemos  clasificar  en  dos  grandes  categorfas:  las  primeras  son 
aquellas  cuyas  demostraciones  se  evitan  para  no  cansar  al  estudiante,  y  son  propia- 
mente  del  dominio  de  la  aritm^tica,  desaparedendo  por  complete  en  el  estudio  de  las 
matemdticas  superioree;  las  seguudas,  que  son  reales  dentro  de  la  hip6teeis  hecha, 
pertenecen  mds  a  la  geometr(a,  pero  se  ramifican  en  toda  la  cienda  matem&tica. 
Y  creemos  con  Poincar^  que 

si  se  les  suprime  en  los  textos  de  ensefianza  se  obedece  a  una  necesidad ;  los  estudiantes 
no  estdn  adn  preparados  a  las  verdades  ri^rosamente  matemiiticas;  no  ver&kn  slno 
vanas  y  fastidioeas  susceptibilidades;  se  perderia  demacdado  tiempo  queriendo 
hacerlo  de  una  manera  mas  exigente;  es  necesario  que  repasen  mis  rapidamente, 
pero  sin  pasar  de  largo,  el  camino  que  recorren  lentamente  los  f  undadores  de  la  dencia. 
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Ya  que  ha  sido  neceeario,  en  bien  de  la  ensefianza,  tomarse  esas  libertades,  acep- 
tando  como  evidentes  principios  que  neceeitan  demoetracddn,  ^no  seria  ventajoeo 
preaentar  Ice  teoremas  de  aritm^tica  en  tal  fonna,  que  tomen  el  mismo  caricter  de 
evidenda?    A  ese  fin  parece  encaminarse  la  tiltima  enaefianza  francesa.    £1  eetu- 
diante  de  aritm^tica  no  eetd  atin  acostumbrado  a  la  rigidez  de  la  demostrad^n  alge- 
braica;  es  necesario  ensefiarle  a  razonar,  paaando  de  una  manera  lenta  de  la  compro- 
bad6n  con  que  se  inidan  los  primeros  estudios,  a  la  demostraci^n  que  exigen  los 
teoremas.    Emillo  Borel,  en  bub  libros  de  materndticaa  elementaloB,  inspirado  en  las 
lecdonoB  de  aritm^tica  de  Julio  Tannery,  nos  expone,  magistralmente,  esta  ensefianza 
de  la  aritm^tica. 
VeamoB  algunos  ejemplos  adaptadoe  a  hueBtro  medio: 
Ttorfma:  Todo  divisor  de  varioB  ntUneroB  divide  a  bu  Buma. 
Ante  todo  debemos  observar  que  si  suponemos  que  poseemos,  por  ejemplo,  40 
pesos  en  biUetee  de  10  peeoB,  ob  evidente  que  nuestra  fortuna  40,  ob  divbible  por  10, 
que  OB  el  valor  de  cada  biUete. 
Veamos  ahora  el  razonamiento  del  teorema: 

Supongamos  que  Juan  tiene  20  peeoB  en  biUetee  de  10  peeoB,  Pedro  tiene  |30  en 
biUetee  de  a  $10,  y  Jacobo  tiene  |40  en  biUetee  de  a  $10. 

Eb  evidente  que  las  fortunas  de  Juan,  Pedro  y  Jacobo  son  dlvbibleB  por  10;  y  que 
las  fortunas  reunidas  20+S0+40«90  8er&  tambi^n  diviaible  por  10  por  eetar  expresada 
en  biUetes  de  a  $10. 
TomemoB  otro  ejemplo. 

B^gla:  Para  obtener  el  reeto  de  la  divisidn  de  un  ndmero  por  9,  se  Buma  el  valor 
absoluto  de  bub  cifras;  si  esta  Biima  ee  superior  a  9,  se  divide  por  9,  y  el  reeto  buscado 
es  igual  al  resto  de  esta  divisi6n. 

Supongamos  que  Juan  posee  $431,  y  quiere  comprar  el  mayor  ndmero  posible  de 
libroe  de  una  cierta  colecci6n  que  se  ve'nden  a  |9  cada  uno.  ^Cuantos  pesos  le  sobrar^? 
Es  claro  que  el  ntlmero  de  pesos  que  le  sobran  es  igual  al  resto  de  la  divi8i6n  de  431  por 
9;  propongdmonos  justamente  encontrar  ese  resto  sin  efectuar  la  divLsidn. 

Supongamos  que  los  431  pesos  de  Juan  constan  de  4  billetes  de  a  $100,  3  billetes  de 
$10  y  1  billete  de  |1.  Con  un  billete  de  |100  podrd  comprar  11  libros  de  a  |9  que  le 
costar&n  |99,  sobrdndole  %\  por  billete,  sea  $4  en  total;  del  mIsmo  modo,  con  cada 
billete  de  a  |10,  puede  comprar  un  libro  que  le  costard  |9  y  le  sobrar^  |1;  luego  con 
los  3  billetes  de  $10  puede  comprar  un  cierto  niimero  de  libros,  sobrdndole  %\  por 
billete,  o  sea  $3;  vemos  que  a  Juan  le  ha  sobrado  |4  de  los  billetes  de  a  $100,  $3  de  los 
billetes  de  a  $10,  y  el  billete  de  a  |1,  o  sean  4-f  34-1=8. 

£1  ntimero  8  vemos  pues  que  se  ha  obtenido  sumando  el  valor  absoluto  de  las  cifras 
significativas  del  ntlmero  dado  431,  y  no  viene  a  ser  sin6  el  resto  de  la  divisi6n  de  431 
por  9. 

Si  suponemos  que  Juan  tiene  $843,  o  sea  8  billetes  de  a  $100,  4  billetes  de  a  $10,  y  8 
billetes  de  |1,  le  quedarian  8+4+3=15.  Con  esos  $15  se  puedo  comprar  un  libro  y  le 
sobran  |6.  £1  resto  de  la  division  de  843  por  9  no  es  15;  pero  es  el  mismo  que  el  resto 
de  15  por  9. 

Se  ve,  pues,  que  el  nt!imero  15  se  obtiene  sumando  los  ntlimeros  8,  4  y  3  qu^  no  son 
sine  el  valor  absoluto  de  las  cifras  del  ntimero  843. 

Bajo  esta  forma  la  regla  es  evidente,  y  no  es  necesario  que  el  alumno  tenga  que 
aprender  todos  los  teoremas  de  la  divisibilidad  por  9. 

He  ahl  las  hermosas  palabras  con  que  £milio  Borel  comlenza  el  prefacio  de  su  obra, 
y  que  encierran  la  mejor  defensa  que  se  pueda  hacer  del  m^todo  indicado: 

Las  clases  a  las  cuales  este  libro  estd  destinado,  son  las  primeras  en  que  figura  un 
programa  de  aritm6tica  razonada;  hasta  entonces  no  se  ha  hecho  intervenur  el  cdlculo; 
la  ensefianza  cesa  de  ser  exclusivamente  pr^tica  para  ser  te<5rica;  esta  traDsformaci(5n 
debe  realizarse  con  prudenda,  serfa  muy  pei  judicial  dar  a  los  j6venes  estudiantes  una 
enseiianza  exclusivamente  te6rica. 
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Debemos  advertir,  sin  embargo,  para  que  no  ae  inteiprete  mal  el  m^todo  expuesto, 
que  en  algunoa  problemaa  de  aritm^tica  ae  ezige  «i  las  demostraciones  la  rigidea 
matemitica,  de  modo  que  el  alumno  se  vaya  acoatumbrando  al  raaonamiento  alge« 
braico,  salvo  que  se  prefiera  dejar  para  el  estudio  del  dlgebra  la  comparaci6n  de  la 
marcha  indicada,  ccm  la  demo8traci6n  proplamente  dicha,  haciendo  ver  al  alumno  la 
diferencia  entre  la  aritm^taca  j  el  dlgebra. 

£1  estudio  de  la  geometrfa  a  dos  dimensiones  debe  efectuane  en  auperflcios  de 
curvatura  constante,  con  el  fin  de  que  al  transportar  las  figuras  del  lugar  no  varfen  de 
forma,  La  magnitud  de  esta  curvatura  puede  ser  nula,  negativa  o  positiva  y  tendre- 
mos  asl  las  superficies  planas,  las  pseudo-esf^ricas  y  las  esf^icas.  En  la  primera  de 
estas  superficies  hemos  visto  que  se  cumple  el  postulado  de  Buclides,  modificando  la 
definici6n  de  rectas  paralelas,  aegdn  lo  hemos  indicado  ennuestro  folleto  sobre  ''Teoria 
de  las  rectaa  paralelas."  La  definici6n  cldsica  de  rectas  paralelas  ha  side  hoy  reem 
plazada  por  varies  autores  siendo  uno  de  ellos  Charles  Meray  en  sus '  'Nuevos  Elementos 
de  Geometrfa."  En  la  segunda  existe  la  paralela  de  Lobatachewsky  con  un  dngulo 
(p)<2,  y  en  la  tercera  no  es  posible  trazar  paralela  alguna  a  una  recta  dada,  puesto 
que  todos  los  circulos  mdximos  se  cortan.  Este  dltimo  caso  justifica  la  geometrfa  de 
Riemann,  la  que  no  viene  a  sor  sino  la  geometria  esf^rica  extendida  a  tres  dimensiones. 
El  estudio  de  la  geometrfa  elemental  a  dos  dimensiones  se  limita,  en  nuestroa 
institutos,  a  las  superficies  planas,  que  son  las  que  mds  se  adaptan  a  nuestro  espacio 
visual  y  nos  dan  los  conocimientos  necesarios  para  la  resolucidn  de  los  problemas 
elementales  de  nuestro  mundo  real. 
^Es  la  geometrfa  una  ciencia  experimental? 

^Debe  hacerse  intervenir  la  experiencia  en  la  ensefianza  de  la  geometrfa? 
Hemos  dicho  que  muchos  exiomas  no  son  sino  experimentales,  y  como  por  otra 
parte  la  mayorfa  de  las  definiciones  contienen  un  axioma,  es  evidente  que  la  expe- 
riencia tiene  participaci6n  importantfsima  en  los  fundamentos  de  la  geometrfa. 

En  apoyo  de  nuestra  tesis  basta  recordar  el  caso  notable,  citado  por  Poincar^,  del 
ge6metra  alemdn  M.  Klein, que  con  el  fin  de  invest igar  si  en  una  superficie  de  Riemann 
existe  siempre  una  funci6n  admitiendo  singularidades  dadas,  procede  de  la  siguiente 
manera: 

Toma  una  superficie  met&lica  cuya  conductibilidad  el6ctrica  est^  de  acuerdo  con 
ciertas  leyes,  segtin  la  superficie  de  Riemann  tomada. 

Le  aplica  la  corriente  el6ctrica,  y  la  forma  como  se  distribuye  en  su  superficie, 
definird  ima  funci6n  cuyas  singularidades  son  precisamente  las  que  se  deseaban 
investigar. 

Creemos  pues,  conveniente  hacer  intervenir  en  el  estudio  de  la  geometrfa  la  exi>e- 
riencia;  pero  tinicamente  cuando  asf  lo  permita  la  naturaleza  del  principle  de  que 
se  trata,  teniendo  presente  que  es  preferible  no  separarse  de  la  demostraci6n  abstracta 
a  hacer  use  indebido  e  inoportuno  de  la  parte  experimental. 

Es  un  hecho  comprobado  la  dificultad  de  ciertas  personas  para  concebir  las  figuras 
geom^tricas  en  el  espacio.    La  ensefianza  objetiva,  que  nos  permite  hacer  ver  las 
figuras  en  perspectiva,  tiene  justamente  por  objeto  salvar  el  inconveniente  apuntado; 
sin  embargo,  debe  hacerse  un  use  moderado  de  ella,  tratando  mds  bien  de  que  el 
estudiante  se  acostumbre  a  las  figuras  proyectadas,  prepardndosele  asf  para  el  estudio 
de  las  geometrfas  descriptiva  y  analftica. 
Hay  un  punto  interesante  respecto  a  la  ensefianza  del  cdlculo  infinitesimal. 
^No  serfa  conveniente  ensefLar  el  cdlculo  antes  de  la  geometrfa? 
El  argumento  m&s  poderoso  que  hemos  visto  dar  a  los  partidarios  de  este  orden  en 
la  ensefianza,  se  basaba  en  que  el  estudio  del  cdlculo  infinitesimal  nos  anunciaba  on 
nfimero  ilimitado  de  dimensiones,  y  los  estudiantes  de  geometrfa,  acosttunbrados  a  la 
existencia  de  tres  dimensiones,  no  verfan  en  el  cdlculo  sino  un  estudio  te6rico,  mdxime 
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emado  el  breve  tieupo  de  que  se  dvpone  pim  m  ^nuMfiattB*  bo  dej»  entrever  mu 
■grandee  y  tndltiplee  apUcacionee,  wsi  camo  «1  podert)eo  auxllio  que  preeta  a  IM  demis 
cienciae. 

El  error  eef&  justemente ^en  no  conraakMlee  la  exiel^cia  de  las  "a"  dimebskmee. 
"81  ee  BStndia  la  geoaietria  a  tree  dimensionee,  ee  dnkataMnte  debido  a  que  ^  repack) 
feal  noe  preoebta  cekno  Terdad  ovidente  lo  que  no  es  emo  luia  ob#ervaoi6n  pvticular. 
Basta  observar  que  en  la  geom^trfa  analMca  lio  interviene  ia  hrtuici6n  visual,  eino 
tan  86I0  la  idea  de  magnttud,  de  mode  que  si  Uamamos  x,  y,  a,  llii  ooordenadas  que 
determinan  la  posict^  de  un  punto  y  x-f  dx,  yH-dy,  a+dx,  las  de  un  punto  proximo 
-siendo  ds  el  elraieoto  lineal  de  aueelre  eqpacio  real,  teadfemos: 

d8=xVd^x+dV+d*z 

que  es  el  teoreima  de  Pitigoras  generalisado. 

Del  mismo  mode,  si  las  coordenadas  de  dos  puntos  pr6ximos  fueran,  irespectivamente, 
X,  y,  £,  V  ...  y  x-f  dx,  y-|-dy,  z+dz,  v-f  dv.  ...  el  eleanento  lineid  seria: 

ds=Vd*x4-d»y+d»z-|-d*v4-. 

Kiemann  admite  esta  igualdad  como  axioma,  sin  quitarle  el  car&cter  hipot^tico, 
y  dando  a  cada  punto  ''n"  coordenadas  independientes  las  unas  de  las  otsras  y  va- 
riando  de  una  man^a  contfnua. 

Es  e  idente  que  para  poder  concebir  este  eepado  a  ''n"  dimensiones,  es  aecesario 
efectuar  un  estudio  m^  prolijo,  que  no  entramos  a  considerar  por  temor  de  separamos 
del  fin  que  nos  hemos  propuesto;  pero  d  nos  permiUmos  reoomendar  la  lectura  de  los 
tratajos  efectuados  por  Gauss,  Rimnann,  Beltnuooi,  Helmholts  y  Poincar6. 

En  la  enseiianaa  de  la  geometria  tenemos  dos  graades  m^todos:  (1^)  £3  m^todo 
eUdco;  (2^)  el  m^todo  modemo,  que  ban  dado  en  llamar  algunos  m^todo  conc^ntrico. 

El  m^todo  cliisico  que  es  el  que  se  ba  venido  siguiendo  en  Europa,  desde  la  ^poca 
do  los  ge6metra8  griegos  y  que  ba  ddo  abandonado  ea  Fianda  <kspu^  del  decreto 
del  27  de  julio  de  1905,  confliste  oi  no  admitir  los  priaci{»0B  sin  pre^.  ia  demoetraci6n. 

Para  el  m^todo  modemo  de  la  ensefianaa  de  la  gecxnetria  recomendariamos  que  se 
ienga  muy  en  cuenta  la  notable  obra  de  C^iarles  M«ay,  piofesor  de  la  Universidad 
de  Dij6n,  titulada  "Nue.os  Elemeatos  de  Geometria,"  este  libro  notabillsimo 
estudia  a  la  vez  el  piano  y  el  espado  poniendo  en  e\idencia  las  verdades  de  orden 
experimental. 

El  secrete  de  este  nue^'o  m^todo  de  ensefianca,  c<»isiste  justamente  em,  presentar 
los  principios  en  una  forma  tal  que  el  alumao,  sin  neceeidad  de  recumr  a  la  draios- 
traci6n  que  exige  el  m6todo  cUsico,  admitiendo  como  evidente  la  graa  mayor(a  de  las 
T erdades  solamente  por  la  comprobaci6a  que  laexperienda  y  la  iatuici6n  nos  presenta. 

Lo  interesante  seria  resolver  una  maicba  general  a  seguirse  en  la  ensefianaa  de  las 
matem&ticas,  de  mode  que  faeilite  el  iatercambio  de  profesofes  y  alumnos  de 
matemdticas  en  la  (oima  que  se  zesudva  ea  este  Honorable  Oongreso. 

assuicXN. 

Eraeflanta  de  Ua  matemdtieai  tn  Uu  eicueUu  p^Uecm, — Seria  evidentemeate  intere- 
sante estailecer  para  todas  las  Nadonesque  inter  ienen  en  este  Gongreso,  un  mismo 
plan  de  estudio  a  seguirse  en  la  ensefianza  de  las  matemiticas,  fadlitaado  asf  el  inter- 
cambio  de  profesores  y  alumnos  de  una  Rep6bMca  a  otra  y  este  plaa  debe  comenzar 
justamente  en  las  escuelas  ptibHcas.  La  primera  ensefianza  de  las  matemiticas 
comprende  dos  graades  dclos:  (1^)  La  iaiciaci6n  matemAlaca;  (2^)  los  estudios  eecun- 
darios  (altas  escuelas). 
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Es  6'  idente  que  el  aistema  de  ensefianza,  debe  vanar  de  uno  a  otro  ciclo,  pero  eeta 
variaci6n  debe  eer  lenta,  pausada,  ain  saltos  bruecos,  de  mode  que  el  alumno  pase 
de  un  aistema  a  otro  ain  aufrir  las  consecuencias  que  podrfa  traer  un  cainbio  de  m^todo. 

En  la  iiuciaci6n  matem&tica  debe  inter  enir  en  un  piincipio  dnicamente  la 
comprobaci^n.  Debe  procederae  de-tal  modo  que  d  nifio  Uegue  a  admitir  como 
e  idente  y  general  loa  principioa  matem&ticoe,  que  se  le  inculcan,  had^dole  ver 
con  la  comprobaci6n  continua  la  producci6n  de  un  fentoeno. 

El  cerebro  del  nifio  no  est&  adn  prepaiado  para  la  demo8traci6n  matemitica,  y  Uega 
a  admitir  f^ilmente  todo  aquello  que  ae  le  enaefia.  La  iniclaci6n  matem&tica  debe 
evidentemente  empezar  por  el  dibujo;  pero  ain  entrar  en  mayraea  detallea  por  temor 
de  Bobrepaaar  el  ndmero  de  palabras  impuestas  a  eate  reaumen  por  el  programa  del 
congreao,  noa  limitaremoa  a  indicar  la  com  eniencia  de  que  todo  maeetro  tengiTbien 
preaente,  y  atin  tome  como  gula  la  notable  obra  que  aobre  la  iniciacidn  matem&tica 
ha  eacrito  A.  Laiaant. 

Por  otra  parte  en  loa  eatudioa  aecundarioe  los  principioB  deben  inculcarse  tambi^n 
por  medio  de  la  comprobaci6n;  pero  eeta  comprobaci6n  deja  de  ser  puramente  de 
obaervaci6n,  haciendo  intervenir  el  razonamiento.  Lo  intereaante  ante  todo  es  que 
ae  abandone  el  m^todo  cl^co,  adoptando  como  se  ha  hecho  en  Europa  y  aigunaa 
Repdblicaa  Amertcanas,  el  m^todo  comprobativo. 

Emilio  Borel,  en  sus  libros  de  matem£ticas  elementales,  inspirado  en  las  leccionea  de 
aritm^tica  de  Julio  Tannery,  noa  expone,  magistralmente,  esta  ensefianza  de  la 
aritm^tica. 

Veamoe  algunoe  ejemplos  adaptados  a  nuestro  medio: 

Teorema :  Todo  divisor  de  varios  ndmeros  divide  a  su  suma. 

Ante  todo  debemos  observar  que  si  suponemos  que  poseemoa,  por  ejemplo,  40  pesos 
en  billetes  de  10  p>eeos,  es  evidente  que  nuestra  fortuna  40,  es  divisible  por  10,  que  es 
el  valor  de  cada  billete. 

Veamos  ahora  el  razonamiento  del  teorema: 

Supongamos  que  Juan  tiene  20  pesos  en  billetes  de  $10,  Pedro  tiene  $30  en  billetea 
de  d  110,  y  Jacobo  tiene  $40  en  billetes  de  &  $10. 

Es  evidente  que  las  fortunas  de  Juan,  Pedro  y  Jacobo  son  divisibles  por  10;  y  que  las 
fortimas  reunidas  204-80+40=90  serA  tambi^n  divisible  por  10  por  estar  expressada 
en  billetes  de  a  $10. 

Tomemos  otro  ejemplo: 

Regla:  Para  obtener  el  resto  de  la  division  de  un  ndmero  por  9,  se  suma  el  valor 
absolute  de  sus  cifras;  si  esta  suma  es  superior  a  9,  se  divide  por  9,  y  el  resto  buscado  ea 
igual  al  resto  de  esta  divisi6n. 

Supongamos  que  Juan  posee  $431,  y  quiere  comprar  el  mayor  ntimero  posible  de 
libros  de  cierta  coleci6n  que  se  venden  a  $9  cada  uno.  ^Gu&ntos  pesos  le  sobrardn?  Es 
claro  que  el  ntimero  de  pesos  que  le  sobran  es  igual  al  resto  de  la  divi8i6n  de  431  por  9; 
propongdmonos  justamente  encontrar  ese  resto  sin  efectuar  la  division. 

Supongamos  que  los  431  pesos  de  Juan  constan  de  4  billetes  de  d  $100,  3  billetes  do 
$10  y  1  billete  de  $1.  Con  un  billete  de  $100  podrd  comprar  11  libros  de  a  $9  que  le 
costardn  $99,  sobrdndole  $1  por  billete  o  sea  $4  en  total;  del  mismo  modo  con  cada 
billete  de  a  $10,  puede  comprar  un  libro  que  le  costard  $9  y  le  sobrardn  $1;  luego  con 
los  tres  billetes  de  $10  puede  comprar  cierto  ntimero  de  libros,  sobrdndole  $1  por 
billete,  o  sea  $3;  vemos  que  a  Juan  le  ha  sobrado  $4  de  los  billetes  de  a  $100,  $3  de  loa 
billetes  de  a  $10  y  el  billetes  de  $1,  o  sean  4+34-1=8. 

El  ntimero  8  vemos  pues  que  se  ha  obtenido  sumando  el  valor  absolute  de  las  cifraa 
significativas  del  ntimero  dado  431,  y  no  viene  a  ser  sine  el  resto  de  la  division  de  431 
por  9. 

Si  suponemos  que  Juan  tiene  $843,  o  sea  8  billetes  de  $100, 4  billetes  de  $10  y  3  billetes 
de  $1,  le  quedarlan  8+4+3=15.  Con  eeos  $15  puede  comprar  un  libro  y  le  sobran  $6. 
El  resto  de  la  divisi6n  de  843  por  9  no  es  15;  pero  es  el  mismo  que  el  resto  de  15  por  9. 
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8e  ve,  pues,  que  el  ntimero  15  se  obtiene  sumando  loe  nt!iinero6  8,  4  y  3  que  no  son 
sino  el  valor  absoluto  de  las  cifras  del  ndmero  843. 

Bajo  esta  forma  la  regla  es  evidente,  y  no  es  necesario  que  el  alumno  tenga  que  apren- 
der  todos  los  teoremas  de  la  dlvisibilidad  por  9. 

He  ahl  las  hermosas  palabras  con  que  Emilio  Borel  comienza  el  prefado  de  su  obra, 
y  que  encierran  la  mejor  defensa  que^e  pueda  hacer  del  m^todo  indicado: 

Las  clases  a  las  cuales  este  libro  estd  destinado,  son  las  primeras  en  las  que  fi^ra 
un  programa  de  aritm^tica  razonada;  hasta  entonces  no  se  ha  hecho  intervenir  el 
c&lculo;  la  ensefianza  cesa  de  ser  exclusivamente  pr^tica  para  ser  te6rica;  esta 
transformacidn  debe  realizarse  con  prudencia,  serfa  muy  peijudicial  dar  a  los  j6veneB 
estudiantes  una  ensefianza  exclusivamente  te6rica. 

En  la  ensefianza  de  la  geometrla  tenemos  dos  grandee  m^todos:  (1)  Elm  6todo 
cldsico;  (2)  el  m^todo  modemo,  que  ban  dado  en  llamar  algunos  m^todo  conc^ntrico. 

El  m^todo  cldsico  que  es  el  que  se  ba  venido  siguiendo  en  Europa,  desde  la  6poca 
de  los  ge6metras  grimes  y  que  ba  sido  abandonado  en  Francia  despu^  del  decreto  del 
27  de  Julio  de  1995,  conaiste  en  no  admitir  los  principios  sin  previa  demostracidn. 

Para  el  m^todo  modemo  de  ensefianza  de  la  geometria  recomendarfamos  que  se 
tenga  muy  en  cuenta  la  notable  obra  de  Charles  Meray,  profesor  de  la  Univesridad  de 
Dij6n,  titulada  ''Nuevoe  Elementos  de  Geometria/'  este  libro  notabillsimo  estudia  a 
la  vez  el  piano  y  el  espado  poniendo  en  evidencia  las  verdades  de  orden  experimental. 

El  secreto  de  este  nuevo  m^todo  de  ensefianza,  consiste  justamente  en  presentar 
los  principios  en  una  forma  tal  que  el  alumno  sin  necesidad  de  recurrir  a  la  demos- 
traci6n  que  exige  el  m6todo  cUsico,  admite  como  evidente  la  gran  mayorfa  de  las 
verdades  por  s61o  la  comprobaci6n  que  la  experiencia  y  la  intuici6n  nos  presenta. 

Lo  interesante  seria  resolver  una  marcha  general  a  seguirse  en  la  ensefianza  de  las 
matem&ticas,  de  modo  que  facilite  el  intercambio  de  profesores  y  alumnos,  en  la 
fonna  que  se  resuelva  en  este  Honorable  Congreso. 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  VALUE  OF  ENDOWMENT  FOR  PUBUC  SCHOOLS.^ 

By  JOHN  A.  BRASHEAR. 

Perhaps  there  has  never  been  a  fund  given  by  an  individual  for  public-school 
service  that  has  accomplished  so  much  good  as  one  which  was  intrusted  to  the  writer 
in  1910  for  the  purpose  of  the  betterment  of  teaching  and  teachers  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  city  of  Pittsburgh.  At  the  time  the  gift  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  writer  by  an  anonymous  donor  there  was  but  a  vague  idea 
of  how  it  should  be  applied  to  biing  the  best  results  in  the  direction  of  efficiency  in 
our  public  schools.  At  that  time  there  were  about  80,000  pupils  in  the  Pittsburgh 
schools  and  about  2,000  teachers.  With  the  consent  of  the  donor,  and  with  his  best 
wishes,  a  commission  of  citizens  of  Pittsburgh  was  appointed  to  assist  in  developing  a 
plan  that  would  give  the  largest  measure  of  success  in  the  betterment  of  the  schools. 
The  commission  decided  to  request  several  educators  connected  with  various  teachers' 
colleges  to  come  to  Pittsburgh  and  discuss  the  problem  with  us.  The  outcome  of 
this  discussion  was  that  the  best  possible  solution  was  to  send  as  many  of  the  teachers 
as  possible  to  summer  schools  for  rest,  recreation,  and  study,  but  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  teachers  were  not  to  be  overtaxed  with  studies  after  their  10  months' 
of  hard  work  in  the  schoolroom. 

>  Since  the  above  address  was  given,  the  available  fund  for  this  splendid  work  has  been  doabled  bj 
the  donor  of  the  original  fund.-^.  A.  B. 
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The  selecticm  was  quite  &  formidable  tac^,  but  dtrculan  were  sent  to  the  2,000 
teachers,  asking  those  who  would  like  to  take  a  summer  course  to  write  us  what  th^ 
ideals  of  teaching  were  and  what  they  hoped  to  bring  back  in  the  way  of  efficiency  in 
their  school  work.  We  called  to  our  assistance  the  superintendent  of  the  schools, 
the  principals  of  the  sdiools,  and  in  every  way  possible  endeavored  to  select  the 
teachers  whose  hearts  were  in  their  work.  In  many  cases  we  gave  the  pref^fence  to 
those  who  had  used  their  savings  previous  to  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  study  in 
summer  schools.  Various  modifications  in  the  manner  of  selecting  teachers  have 
been  made  during  the  last  five  years  and  it  is  likely  that  not  mx»e  thacn  5  per  cent  df 
those  appointed  have  failed  to  satisfy  the  expectations  of  the  commission,  which, 
though  not  exacting  in  their  nature,  were  supposed  to  be  commensurate  with  the 
expenditure  of  effort  made  by  the  commission  for  the  successful  issue  of  die  project. 

As  there  were  so  many  applications  it  was  deemed  beet  in  the  third  year  to  pay 
two-thirds  of  the  expenses  connected  with  the  summer  schools,  whic^  plan  has  been 
carried  out  every  year  since  it  was  inaugurated.  The  teachere  appointed  were  re- 
quested to  send  a  report  of  their  summer  woiic,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  say  that  many  ^oi 
the  documents  coining  to  us  are  worthy  of  a  very  high  mark  and  give  us  positive  evi* 
dence  of  the  success  of  the  enterprise. 

The  method  of  choosing  the  schods  for  attendance  by  the  teachers  was  rather  m 
difficult  problem,  as  it  was  our  desire  to  have  them  scattered  from  the  far  east  to  the 
west.  This  was  accomplished  by  asking  the  appointees  to  make  a  choice  of  at  least 
three  schools  which  they  would  like  to  attend,  and  with  a  few  exceptions  the  schoolt 
were  selected  which  gave  the  best  courses  in  the  lines  of  study  desired  by  the  teacher* 

Not  only  did  the  teachers  return  to  Pittsburgh  with  a  better  knowledge  of  their 
various  studies,  but  with  an  added  breadth  of  fellowship  and  a  laigw  love  for  ^eir 
kind.  They  have  organized  themselves  into  a  working  body  as  a  whole,  with  an 
enthusiastic  board  of  officers,  dividing  the  organization  into  chaptOB  for  the  better 
hanlling  of  various  kinds  of  helpfulness  in  the  community.  One  of  the  most  potent 
fectors  for  betterment  in  the  public-school  work,  which  seems  to  be  the  result  of  expe- 
rience of  these  teachers  at  summer  schools,  is  the  spirit  of  democracy  which  has  devel- 
oped among  them,  the  principal,  the  pdnwry  teachar,  and  the  kjndeigarten  teadier 
having  in  common  the  desire  to  contribute  each  his  or  her  share  of  helpfulness  for  the 
good  of  all,  which  gives  them  a  deeper  appreciation  of  each  other's  value  and  a  greater 
sympathy  and  better  understanding  of  each  other's  needs.  Then,  too,  the  broader 
outlook  which  their  experience  has  given  them  has  carried  them  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  schoolroom,  and  their  work  as  educators  has  found  expression  in  almost  every 
phase  of  uplift  and  helpfulness  of  which  the  community  has  need. 

Three  years  ago  it  was  decided  to  furnish  scholarships  for  a  number  of  principals  of 
the  schools  of  Pittsburgh,  aiming  to  get  at  the  heads  of  the  departments  of  the  schools. 
This  policy  has  proven  to  be  v^y  acceptable  and  valuable.  The  deans  of  the  various 
colleges  and  institutions  where  our  teachers  have  studied  during  the  summer  speak 
most  highly  of  the  enthusiasm  and  interest  of  the  Pittsburgh  teachers,  and  every  year 
the  entiiusiasm  seems  to  grow  and  qiiead.  The  superintendent  of  our  schools  has 
more  than  once  said  to  the  writer  and  in  public  that  the  inspiration  from  those  who 
have  been  sent  to  summer  schools  is  beyond  anything  he  has  ever  met  with  in  his 
career  as  an  educator. 

Those  who  have  been  sent  to  summer  schools  have  received  so  much  benefit  from 
the  fund  that  many  of  them  have  saved  from  their  earnings  to  attend  school  again  in 
succeeding  summers.  Here  I  append  a  summary  of  the  work  done  during  the  last 
six  summers,  and  I  give  you  this  paper  solely  for  the  purpose  of  showing  what  splendid 
help  can  be  given  these  institutions,  coming  from  the  proper  sources  and  directed 
in  the  proper  way,  toward  the  betterment  of  that  great  bulwark  of  our  Nation,  namely, 
the  public  schools. 
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Number  of  scholarahips  atvarded  during  tlie  six  yeais  since  the  fund  was  estab- 
lished, 716«  Of  tibis  number  three  teachers  were  from  the  Western  Pennsylvania 
institutiou  for  the  Blind. 

Number  of  institutions  to  which  teachers  have  been  assigned,  43. 

Number  of  States  in  which  these  schools  are  located,  ranging  from  Maine  to  Cali- 
fornia, and  from  Colorado  to  the  State  of  Washington;  also  to  Toronto,  Canada,  and 
Munich,  Gennany,  17. 

The  amount  of  money  dispensed  for  scholmahips  by  the  commission  in  the  six 
yaam  since  the  establishment  of  the  fund^  |64,&40. 


BNJCATIONill*  AND  SOCIAL  KCONOlOC  CONTRIBUTIONS  OP  THE 
PANAMA.PAOFIC  INTERNATIONAt  BXPOSmcm  TO  PAN  AMERICAN 
INTIRISSTS. 

By  ALVIN  B.  POPE, 

Chirf,Ihpartmmt$^cfBBhuaHcnaiiid8oeUlBo^^ 

Rgpotkion, 

The  world's  greatest  international  exposition,  when  measured  by  unanimous 
recognition  of  its  beauty  as  a  spectacle,  its  immediately  obvious  educational  value  and 
its  financial  success,  closed  its  gates  on  December  4,  1916.  The  dismantling  of  this 
marvelous  creation,  which  human  ing^iuity  devised  to  harmonize  with  the  wonderful 
settiilg  provided  by  nature,  is  now  under  way.  Curiously  enough,  the  fiercest  conflict 
employing  the  deadliest  instruments  for  the  destruction  of  man  and  the  creations  of 
man— an  international  exposition  of  hate  and  the  most  modem  means  of  satisfying 
hate — ^was  coincident  with  the  largest  and  most  successful  assemblage  cd  nations  to 
promote  the  peaceful  arts,  sciences  and  industries  for  the  advancement  of  humanity. 
The  European  war  restricted  the  present  constructive  influences  of  the  Panama- 
Pacific  International  Exposition  and  diverted  them  chiefly  to  Pan  American  countries 
and  the  Orient.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  each  day  this  war  represents  an 
expenditure  in  excess  of  the  entire  cost  of  the  San  Francisco  Exposition,  the  destructive 
influence  of  the  exposition  of  hate,  sooner  or  later,  must  succumb  to  the  constructive 
influence  of  the  exposition  of-  human  advancement.  It  therefore  seems  fitting  to 
present  to  the  congress  here  assembled  a  brief  summary  of  the  beneficent  influences 
which  were  exerted  and  which  we  believe  will  be  potent  for  lasting  good. 

First  let  us  consider  the  purpose  and  functions  of  international  expositions.  From 
trade  fairs  and  festivals  of  local  importance  appealing  to  limited  communities  and 
special  interests,  step  by  step  expositions  of  mote  gen^^  importance  were  evolved; 
the  provincial  expanded  into  the  national  and  the  national  into  the  international, 
until  now  the  universal  or  international  exposition  is  a  great  world  university  for  the 
practical  education  of  millions.  It  inspires  thought  and  points  the  way  to  achieve- 
ment. It  familiarizes  mid  humanizes.  It  brings  the  peoples  of  the  world  closer 
together,  and  by  demonstrating  achievements  of  many  countries,  enables  the  selective 
instinct  to  operate  for  the  elevation  of  the  plane  of  humanity  in  all  countries.  The 
demonstration  is  not  confined  to  tangible,  visible  objects;  it  largely  and  probably 
most  fruitfully  includes  the  intangible  and  invisible — ^plants  the  seed-thought  which 
intelligence  will  develop  into  applied  thought  and  beneficial  action. 

Because  of  most  serious  purpose,  because  of  functions  diverse  but  each  important, 
it  results  that  a  modem  international  exposition  is  like  a  huge  and  most  complicated 
machine  which  gathers  knowledge  from  everywhere  and  distributes  it  universally. 
Each  part  in  this  machine  is  planned  for  a  purpose  and  all  must  coordinate  to  perform 
their  several  designed  uses  harmoniously  and  in  synchronism,  else  the  full  efficiency 
of  the  mechanism  will  be  reduced  and  the  universality  of  its  influence  will  be  lost. 
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To  one  vast  arena  the  lateet  and  best  products  of  human  ingenuity  are  drawn,. hut  these 
exhibits  of  the  offspring  of  mind  and  matter  must  be  arranged,  displayed,  and  ex- 
plained in  such  orderly  and  logical  sequence,  that  the  total  effect  is  a  panorama  of 
present-day  civilization,  whereon  each  observer  may  discover  objects  of  personal, 
business  or  professional  interest,  but  at  the  same  time  made  to  feel  an  inspiration  for 
development  and  progress.  The  panorama  must  show  how  small  is  self  or  community 
or  even  nation  when  compared  with  what  the  world  is  and  does.  All  departments 
in  an  international  exposition  must  contribute  to  a  well  defined  central  purpose  and 
every  exhibit  must  add  a  proper  quota  to  the  fundamental  idea,  which  makes  its 
department  an  effective  element  in  the  complex  mechanism  of  the  whole  exposition. 
Ideas  originating  in  a  department  must  coordinate  in  expressing  a  logical  development, 
and  the  collections  of  ideas  in  each  department  must  so  blend  with  the  presentations 
of  other  departments  that  the  combined  total  will  be  fused  into  a  grand  and  ins^oring 
ideal  clearly  evidencing  the  beet  efforts  of  men  for  men. 

The  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition,  favored  by  a  most  wonderful  natural 
setting,  preeminently  appealed  to  the  love  of  the  beautiful,  for  it  developed  appre- 
ciation of  harmony  and  art  in  combinations  of  color,  architecture,  sculpture,  landscape 
gardening,  and  illumination.  Words  and  pictures  are  indequate  to  convey  any 
conception  of  the  beauty  of  the  spectacle  temporarily  presented  on  the  shore  of  San 
Francisco  Bay,  but  it  will  live  forever  in  the  memories  of  those  and  only  those  who 
saw  it.  Most  of  this  beautiful  creation  was  of  such  a  nature  that  it  can  not  be  repro 
duced,  but  in  its  brief  life,  it  substantially  modified  and  improved  the  artistic  taste 
and  judgment  of  those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  view  it. 

Thus  one  of  the  many  objects  of  the  exposition  was  accomplished;  the  aesthetic 
was  satisfied  and  inspired,  but  the  underlying  purpose  to  teach  effective  lessons  in  all 
lines  of  human  endavor  was  not  and  naturally  could  not  be  made  so  obvious.  The 
function  of  the  division  of  exhibits  was  to  present  objects  and  ideas  of  substantial  and 
permanent  value  to  mankind,  and  of  the  11  departments  in  that  division  none 
taught  more  effective  and  enduring  lessons  than  the  departments  of  education  and 
■ocial  economy. 

These  department  broadly  include  the  agencies  employed  for  the  betterment  and 
advjtncement  of  human  beings,  either  individually  or  collectively.  They  embrace 
every  principle  governing  mankind,  whether  considered  as  a  complicated  living 
organism,  or  as  a  complex  social  organization. 

The  motive  of  these  departments  was  to  inspire  widespread  movements  in  all  lines 
of  social  service.  The  exhibits  were  arranged  to  particularly  emphasize  modem 
principles  and  methods  of  education,  hygiene,  municipal  mangement,  child  welfare, 
industrial  welfare,  insiuance  in  all  its  branches,  community  interests,  etc.,  and  to 
demonstrate  the  advantages  of  applying  these  principles  to  the  prevention  of  evils 
and  the  increase  of  efficiency  through  cooperative  thought  and  action. 

These  two  departments  established  a  policy  which  resulted  in  innovation  after 
innovation.  Exhibitors,  when  invited  to  participate,  were  restricted  to  teaching  the 
one  or  two  principles  of  education  or  of  social  economy  in  which  they  excelled .  Dupli- 
cations were  thus  avoided  and  each  exhibitor  was  given  exclusive  privilege  to  present 
principles  allotted  to  him.  Every  word,  picture,  or  object  not  essential  to  the  teaching 
of  that  principle  was  discarded  and  every  mechanical  or  artistic  device  which  would 
simplify  the  lesson  or  make  it  more  impressive  was  prociired.  For  the  fiirst  time  in 
exposition  practice,  the  world's  greatest  experts  were  assembled  to  create  exhibits  for 
the  departments  of  education  and  social  economy.  Wax  workers,  glass  blowers, 
model  makers,  artists,  and  artisans  were  imported  from  Germany,  Austria,  France, 
Italy,  and  other  countries.  All  the  experts  in  exhibit  technique  from  this  country 
were  also  utilized,  with  the  result  that  the  departments  of  education  and  social 
economy  were  able  to  give  expression  to  their  highest  abstract  principles  in  visible, 
comprehensible,  and  material  form.    Most  ingenious  devices  were  invented  for  the 
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purpose  of  conveying  to  the  yifliting  public  abstract  ideas  in  a  manner  certain  to  leave 
strong  and  lasting  impressions.  The  main  innovations  by  these  departments  were 
in  confining  exhibits  to  principles  and  the  material  methods  of  interpreting  those 
principles.  Exhibits  were  so  selected  and  arranged  as  to  give  unity  and  sequence  in 
the  presentation  of  the  great  problems  of  modem  civilization  and  suggestively  bring 
forth  their  underlying  purpose. 

In  order  to  secure  a  definite  conception  of  the  influences  of  these  departments  on 
Fan  American  interests,  it  will  be  necessary  to  describe  exhibits,  outline  the  lessons 
they  teach,  and  trace  their  probable  influence.  The  departments  embrace  many 
sections  or  classes,  each  of  which  is  composed  of  hundreds  of  important  exhibits. 
Since  it  is  impossible  to  describe  all  of  these  exhibits,  it  will  be  necessary  to  select  a 
specific  and  typical  case  from  not  less  than  three  different  classes. 

The  first  specific  case  is  selected  from  the  hygiene  section,  which  is  oomi>osed  of 
hundreds  of  exhibits,  the  most  important  of  which  present  lessons  on  communicable 
diseases,  by  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service;  exposure  of  fake  patent  medi- 
cines, by  the  American  Medical  Association;  typhoid,  tuberculosiB,  and  hygiene  in 
the  school,  by  the  Pennsylvania  State  Board  of  Health;  occupational  diseases,  by  the 
State  Board  of  Health  of  Massachusetts;  methods  of  educating  the  public  in  hygiene 
and  sanitation,  by  the  New  York  State  Health  Department;  moutii  hygiene,  social 
hygiene,  mental  hygiene,  child  hygiene,  Red  Gross,  etc.,  by  national  organizations; 
hospitals  and  hospital  service,  by  Argentina;  tropical  hygiene  and  sanitation — 
including  malaria  and  yellow  fever,  by  the  Department  of  Public  Health  and  Charities 
of  Cuba;  also,  hookworm  prevention  by  the  International  Health  Commission,  a 
branch  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation . 

In  the  section  of  hygiene  the  exhibit  demonstrating  the  hookworm  ravages  and 
methods  for  its  prevention  is  selected.  The  department  suggested  the  exhibit 
methods  to  be  employed;  the  International  Health  Conunission  assembled  and 
arranged  the  scientific  data;  exhibit  experts  were  employed  to  execute  the  plans. 
These  experts  made  large  models  of  hookworm  eggs,  of  the  larva,  of  the  male  and 
female  hookworm  and  of  a  cross  section  of  the  skin  showing  the  manner  in  which 
hookworms  make  their  entrance.  They^reproduced  in  models,  portions  of  the  body, 
such  as  hands  and  feet,  showing  the  pathological  effect  produced  by  the  entrance  of 
hookworms  and  a  portion  of  the  small  intestine  showing  fully  developed  worms 
attached  thereto.  Life-size  and  lifelike  models  were  made  of  children,  showing 
different  stages  of  the  disease,  its  effect  in  stimting  their  growth  and  symptoms  such 
a3  pallor  of  skin,  enlarged  abdomen  and  angel  wing  shoulders.  Typical  homes,  before 
and  after  the  occupants  were  cured  of  the  hookworm,  were  reproduced  in  models. 
To  the  foregoing  were  added  maps,  photographs,  charts,  lantern  slides  and  motion- 
picture  reels,  most  of  which  interpreted  different  phases  of  the  hookworm  lesson. 

The  visiting  public  was  interested.  Ignorance  was  replaced  by  knowledge  and 
understanding.  The  visitors  were  surprised  to  learn  that  over  half  the  population  of 
the  world  lives  in  the  hookworm  belt;  that  in  some  sections  only  from  10  to  15  per 
cent  of  the  population  are  afflicted,  while  in  other  sections  90  per  cent  or  more  have 
the  disease.  They  observed  how  the  hookworm  is  hatched  in  the  soil;  how  it  enters 
the  body,  passes  through  the  blood  streams,  enters  the  lungs,  is  coughed  up,  swallowed, 
and  finally  reaches  the  small  intestine,  where  it  attaches  itself  with  a  hook  and  soon 
develops  from  a  microscopic  worm  to  a  worm  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  length.  They 
saw  how  each  worm  consumes  a  drop  of  blood  a  day;  how  it  moves  about  from  time 
to  time,  lacerating  the  intestines,  causing  much  bleeding;  how  it  injects  a  poisonous 
saliva  into  the  system  and  otherwise  poisons  the  individual.  They  learned  that  the 
life  of  a  hookworm  is  about  seven  years;  that  often  from  two  to  five  thousand  wc»rms 
are  removed  from  an  individual;  that  the  eggs  are  laid  in  the  intestines  but  pass  from 
the  intestines  into  the  soil  before  they  hatch;  that  it  is  possible  for  a  thousand  of  these 
microscopic  worms  to  enter  the  body  from  a  handful  of  polluted  soil  in  less  than  an 
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hamr's  tinM*  They  mm  how  the  hookwom  incapacitetee  indiykhiftb  tD  such  a» 
extent  that  it  devaetatee  whole^XMnmiinilaee,  pcoducing  misacy  and  poverty,  hiiMleriiig 
material  and  inteliectual  developmeat.  Its  laYages.  ivill  ultimately  be  mora  dt»- 
astroua  than  the  Smopean  war, 

Th^  learned  that  there  waaa  apeoific  'Hhymol";  that  a  vietim  can  be  cived  for 
about  7  cents,  and  that  the  introduction  of  sanitary  toileto  would  prevent  the  oproad 
of  the  disease^  TheattendantsinchMgeof  tiiis  exhibit,  like  the  attandants  in  chaige 
of  othet  exhibits  in  these  d^iartmonte,  weee  the  best  availaUe^  ezperta,  capable  of 
inteliigently  answering^any  question.  They  had  qMnt  years  in  fighting  the  hookwom 
in  the  southern  States. 

The  Australian  Oommissiwi  at  the  ecposition  organiaed  a  movement  to  eradicate 
the  hookworm  from  Australia.  New  Zealand,  China,  and  other  countries  started 
investigations.  I  understand,  aomngaments  have  been  made  to  begin  a  syatematic 
war  against  this  plague  in  sevofal  Bmi  Ameiioan  RepuUios.  Thia  crusade  jmmisea 
to  surpass  all  previous  attempts  to  indicate  a  oommunioahle  disease. 

The  lessona  in  malaria,  tubecculosiB,  typhoid,  etc.,  were  equally  astounding.  For 
the  first  time  the  public  realized  that  the  real  enemies  d  mankind  are  very  small — 
most  of  them  so  small  that  they  cannot  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye— and  that  tha 
great  evila  we  most  fear  do  a  oomparativdy  small  amount  of  damage. 

After  injecting  these  exhibits,  visitors  were  filled  with  a  great  desire  and  deto^ 
mination  to  perfonn  important  social  services  by  assisting  in  the  destruction  of  the 
enemies  of  mankind,  through  promoting  health,  morality,  and  intelligence.  'Hie 
exhibits  in  the  hygiene  section  were  prepared  and  arranged  to  produce  by  suggestion 
an  inspiration  so  strong  that  it  gripped  the  public  and  brought  the  most  desirable  and 
widely  spread  resulta. 

The  second  typical  illustration  was  selected  fnmi  the  hundreds  of  educational 
exhibits.  The  most  important  of  these  taught  lessons  on  such  subjects  as  national 
educational  problems,  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education;  agricultural 
education,  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education;  ibe  centralized  method  of  State  control  of  its  public  schools,  by  New 
York  State;  State-aided  vocational  schools,,  by  Massachusetts;  rural  schools,  by 
Oregon;  consolidated  rural  schools,  by  Indiana;  school  museums,  by  St.  Louis; 
museum  extendon  work,  by  the  N.  W.  Harris  Extension  of  the  Field  Museimi; 
scientific  research,  by  the  Carnegie  Institution;  higher  education  of  women,  by  Smith 
College;  open-air  schools,  by  the  Elizabeth  McCormack  Memorial  Fund;  out-of-door 
education  and  school  architecture,  by  the  State  of  California;  school  music,  by  the 
city  of  Oakland;  a  dty  public  school  system,  by  Los  Angeles;  and  the  organizationa 
of  a  public  school  system,  by  the  Department  of  Education  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

From  this  group  the  Philippine  educational  exhibit  is  chosen  for  illustration,  on 
account  of  its  impcntance  to  Pan-American  interests.  The  Philippine  system  was 
organized  by  a  number  of  American  school  teachers  who,  unhampered  by  local  tradi- 
tion and  political  restraints,  have  solved  problems  of  education,  labor,  commerce, 
and  colonization.  They  brought  the  results  of  their  work  to  the  exposition,  and 
their  commissioner  of  education  and  assistimt  conmiissionerB  personally  demonstoated 
the  principles  which  they  advocated. 

They  have  developed  a  centnUized  method  of  school  management  governed  by 
one  head,  but  so  arranged  that  credit  for  all  achievements  is  in  each  case  given  to 
the  person  who  executes,  and  never  to  the  authorities  in  charge.  The  curriculum  ia 
well  balanced,  covering  academic  and  industrial  work  and  physical  training. 

The  school  management  makes  a  thorough  study  of  the  natural  resources  of  each 
community.  The  teachers  have  discovered  practical  use  for  over  50  fibers  previously 
having  no  value,  and  new  uses  for  nearly  200  well-known  fibers.  They  have  designed 
for  the  use  of  this  material  articles  of  jMractical  commercial  value.  The  Phillppinea 
and  the  Malay  Archipelago  have  been  searched  for  native  designs  to  adom  these 
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aHidas.  Wh^re  pfactLcal,  they  um  natuial  colon;  but  the  woild's  beet  chenuete 
have  been  employed  to  find  ineKpenai-ve  and  foBt  dyes  for  each  material.  'Hie  sdKxA 
children  secure  their  own  raw  material,  if  poaeible;  otherwise  it  is  furnished  to  them 
by  the  central  bureau,  at  a  sli^  advance  over  cost,  together  with  plana  and  designs. 
Th»  bojw  and  girls  are  thus  taught  to  make  baskets,  hats,  laces,  textiles,  fumitere,  etc. 
Advanced  studenta  from  the  better  sdiools,  alter  graduation,  90  into  the  rund  dia* 
tricts and  act  as  agents,  cdlecting  the  finished artidesfron  the  schoolB and  encourag- 
ii^  the  pupils  to  do  home  work.  Sadi  article  i84agged,  gtviagtfae  nameof  the  boy  or 
gill  who  made  it,  his  or  her  age,  grade  in  sohod,  name  and  location  of  schooL  Theaa 
articles  are  brought  to  Manila  or  some  large  center  wheie  txadafsits  are  ofganined  by 
the  school  management  for  the  purpose  of  selUi]^  the  goods*  The  sdiool  veceiviea  a- 
profit  on  the  raw  material;  the  manufactuier's  profits  go  to  the  puptl  who  made  the 
article;  the  jobber's  commission  goes  to  the  pupil  w&o  collected  the  matsraal.  The 
retail  profit  pays  fw  the  selling  and  in  addition  yields  the  schools  a  profit  of  about 
20  per  cent. 

The  Philippine  Bureau  of  Education  does  not  stop  with  this  industriaL  work,  but 
enoourages  agricultural  education  by  the  introduction  of  school  gardens,  which  soaie- 
times  take  tiie  form  of  sea  gardmis  in  localities  where  the  natives  live  from  the  products 
of  the  ocean.  Here  sponges,  oysters,  peari  oysters,  varieties  of  useful  sea  weed,  and 
fish  are  propagated.  In  doing  this  the  pupils  neglect  no  aoademio  work.  They  are 
taught  in  the  primary  grades  sanitation,  health,  citisenship,  good  manners,  and  ri^t 
conduct.  Until  recently  the  children  did  not  know  the  joy  of  play.  Cock  fitting 
and  dice  throwing  have  been  almost  entirely  replaced  by  modem  athletics.  All  f  onus 
of  outdoor  sports  are  popular,  and  to-day  the  children  are  great  baseball  enthusiasts. 
The  schools  are  developing  t^  commerce  of  the  country,  instead  of  following  com- 
mercial development.  There  are  over  5,000  of  these  schools  scattered  throughout  the 
Fhilipinne  liquids.  The  Philippine  Government  pasra  the  entire  cost  of  public 
instruction.  The  natives  want  more  schools  and  are  willing  to  contribute  to  their 
support.  The  rapid  increase  of  school  buildings  can  not  keep  pace  with  the  growth 
of  attendance.  At  least  25,000  children  are  continually  awaiting  with  eagerness  the 
completion  of  school  structures.  A  majority  of  the  teachers  are  now  Filipinos,  and 
their  number  is  rapidly  increasing.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  day  they  will  be 
strong  enough  to  sustain  this  educational  system  without  outside  influence,  but  that 
day  will  not  arrive  until  most  of  the  citizens  have  received  the  benefits  of  these  schools. 
They  exhibited  at  this  exposition  in  order  to  teach  their  lessons  to  the  American 
Republics,  and  with  the  hope  of  establishing  an  outlet  for  the  products  of  their  schods 
in  these  countries. 

This  exhibit  demonstrates  the  impracticability  of  divorcing  the  child  from  his  or 
her  environment  and  illustrates  the  long  recognised  fact  that  the  fundamental  problem 
of  education  is  to  give  such  instruction  as  will  better  equip  children  for  citizenship 
in  the  environment  in  which  they  must  spend  their  lives.  Only  a  few  talented  are 
now  and  then  capable  of  acquiring  new  environments.  We  have  made  many  mistakes 
along  these  lines  with  the^ American  Indian. 

This  exhibit  also  teaches  a  lesson  in  colonization.  Through  the  schools  the  United 
States  undertook  to  develop  a  people,  to  build  up  the  industries  and  commerce  of  the 
nation,  with  the  only  puipose  of  securing  part  of  that  commerce  in  competition  wilk 
other  nations. 

It  is  quite  different  from  the  method  of  exploiting  the  resources  xA  a  country  for  a 
few  political  and  financial  favorites. 

It  is  quite  different  from  the  old  system  of  colonization,  where  the  colonists  were 
taxed  and  pillaged  for  the  purpose  of  enriching  favorite  ftuniliea  of  a  eironger  nation. 

Before  much  progress  could  be  made  it  became  necessary  to  break  up  many  long- 
rooted  customs,  which  was  no  easy  task,  but  it  has  been  thoroughly  and  effectually 
accompliflhed .    For  instance,  every  pupil  attending  school  used  to  be  accompanied  by 
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a  servant,  who  acted  as  valet.  Aguinaldo's  son  had  four  valets.  All  oi  these  servants 
are  now  pupils,  and  this  boy  carries  his  own  books  and  studies  and  plays  the  same  as 
other  boys. 

After  thoroughly  inspecting  this  rigid  application  of  the  basic  principles  of  education, 
visitors  realized  that  the  schools  of  one  generation  form  the  character  of  the  nation  <rf 
the  next  generation  and  they  were  zealous  to  learn  what  additions,  what  changes, 
and  what  restrictions  would  improve  their  own  schools  so  as  to  develop  a  better  man- 
hood and  a  better  citizenship.  The  spirit  of  this  department  inspired  them  with  the 
determination  to  encourage  their  schools  and  to  support  them  for  the  sake  of  efficiency, 
preparedness,  and  all-around  progress.  While  this  lesson  is  more  applicable  to  the 
tropical  American  coimtries,  where  physical  conditions  are  somewhat  similar  to  those 
in  the  Philippines,  the  lessons  here  taught  have  been  more  carefully  studied  and  will 
be  more  thoroughly  utilized  by  the  United  States  and  the  Southern  Republics. 

The  third  section  from  which  a  typical  case  was  chosen  is  the  section  of  insurance 
and  industrial  welfare,  which  represented  several  hundred  exhibitors,  where  lessons 
were  taught  on  industrial  welfare,  by  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation;  safety 
devices  by  the  casualty  department  of  the  iEtna  Life  Insurance  Co.;  profit-sharing 
by  the  Ford  Motor  Co. ;  fire  destruction  and  fire  prev^ition  by  the  Hartford  Fire 
Insurance  Co.;  education  of  policyholders  on  preventive  medicine  and  the  medical 
service  rendered  to  policyholders  and  employees,  by  the  Metropolitan  Insurance  Co.; 
agricultural  educational  extension  work,  by  the  International  Harvester  Co.;  a  col- 
lective exhibit  on  all  phases  of  insurance,  by  the  "Insurance  Field " ;  and  health  con- 
ditions, by  the  Prudential  Insurance  Co..  of  America. 

The  pertinent  illustration  of  permanent  value  to  the  Pan  American  Republics 
from  this  group  is  the  exhibit  on  Ufe  insurance  and  public  welfare  by  the  Prudential 
Insurance  Co.  of  America.  Considering  that  as  yet  only  a  banning  has  been  made 
in  the  development  of  life  insurance  in  Latin-American  countries,  this  thoroughly 
scientific  and  artistically  beautiful  exhibit  attracted  unusual  interest  and  attention. 
Aside  from  a  display  of  exhibits  on.life  insurance  methods  and  results,  a  laige  number 
of  charts  and  diagrams  were  shown  visualizing  the  salient  facts  of  the  morbidity  and 
mortality  problems  of  the  entire  Western  Hemisphere.  The  charts  admirably 
emphasized  the  practical  possibilities  of  a  closer  union  between  Pan  American  R^ 
publics  in  that  the  facts  displayed  were  obtained  through  the  courteous  cooperation 
of  nearly  all  the  governments  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Three  years  were  spent  in 
collecting  the  required  statistical  information,  and  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  western  world  the  remarkable  sanitary  and  medical  progress  of  Latin-American 
countries  was  shown  in  a  uniform  and  scientifically  standardized  manner,  to  conform 
to  the  most  exacting  requirements  of  statistical  science. 

The  three  specific  and  typical  cases  herein  described  are  representative  of  hundreds 
of  exhibits  in  the  departments  of  education  and  social  economy.  The  mass  of  the 
people  in  San  Francisco  have  repeatedly  studied  the  principles  displayed  and  have 
been  educated  to  new  standards  which  will  mold  their  future  development.  The 
Pacific  coast  is  similarly  affected  but  to  a  lesser  degree.  The  leading  citizens  of  every 
State  made  use  of  the  opportunities  afforded,  thus  affecting  the  whole  nation.  Foreign 
countries  could  not  send  so  many  representatives,  but  among  those  sent  were  the 
leaders  who  guide  and  direct  the  course  of  events  in  their  respective  countries  and 
students  who  will  become  future  leaders.  They  return  to  their  home  countries  and 
open  campaigns  to  educate  the  mass  of  their  citizens  to  the  new  ideals.  This  in- 
fluence in  time  permeates  the  whole  country.  In  this  way  the  exposition  wiU  in- 
fluence the  future  of  Pan  American  interests. 

This  process  can  be  practically  illustrated  by  the  instance  of  Argentina:  Dr.  Ernesto 
Nelson,  director  general  of  Secondary  Industrial  and  Commercial  Education  of 
Buenos  Aires,  made  a  thorough  study  of  the  departments  of  education  and  social  econ- 
omy, covering  a  period  of  several  months.    He  personally  photographed  every  chart 
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of  importance  and  almost  every  exhibit  in  the  Palace  of  Education.  Other  members 
of  the  Ai^gentine  Commisaion  and  Argentine  students  from  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia and  from  eastern  universities,  and  prominent  professional  and  business  men  of 
Argentina  also,  made  a  thorough  study  of  the  principles  visualized  in  the  departments 
of  education  and  social  economy.  Most  of  these  people  have  or  will  return  to  Argen- 
tina with  many  new  ideas  and  new  standards  which  they  will  disseminate  throughout 
their  country.  What  is  true  of  Argentina  in  this  respect  is  also  true  of  most  every  Pan 
American  Republic. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  are  here  considering  only  a  few  of  the  most  important 
contributions  of  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition  to  Pan  American 
interests,  it  will  be  impossible  to  mention  all  the  many  important  contributions  from 
Pan  American  Republics  to  the  exposition.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  financial  con- 
ditions produced  by  the  war,  in  advance  of  the  opening  of  the  exposition,  prevented 
the  participation  of  many  Latin-American  Republics.  Notwithstanding,  there  was 
probably  a  larger  representation  than  at  any  other  exposition  and  the  result  has  been 
most  effective.  Uruguay  made  a  striking  exhibit  of  its  method  of  handling  charities 
and  of  its  open-air  schools.  Cuba's  exhibit  on  malaria  has  been  helpful  in  suggesting 
a  Pan  American  movement  to  eradicate  that  destructive  disease  from  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  Argentina  demonstrated  its  system  of  secret  and  compulsory  ballot, 
which  will  be  of  great  importance  to  many  Pan  American  countries.  Their  exhibit 
in  education  revealed  the  fact  that  Argentina  and  the  United  States — ^two  countries 
under  almost  the  same  climatic  conditions— with  a  similarly  mixed  population, 
encounter  practically  the  same  educational  problems,  requiring  similar  experiments, 
meeting  similar  failures  and  successes,  and  in  time  arriving  at  like  conclusions.  This 
demonstrates  the  necessity  for  the  people  of  these  two  countries  to  familiarize  them- 
selves with  what  is  transpiring  in  each  of  these  countries  in  order  that  they  may  prevent 
much  waste  by  eliminating  this  duplication  of  experiments.  Each  can  profit  by  com- 
parison, criticism,  and  emulation  of  methods.  One  feature  of  Argentina's  contribu- 
tion was  its  normal  language  schools,  where  each  subject  in  the  course  of  study  is  taught 
in  several  languages.  If  a  student  intends  to  specialize  in  any  language,  as  French  or 
English,  he  will  take  the  entire  course  of  normal  training  in  that  language.  Another 
feature  of  their  exhibit  was  the  introduction  of  the  **cup  of  milk,"  which  is  given  to 
every  pupil  and  which  has  done  much  to  reduce  the  drink  habit.  Argentina's  educa- 
tional and  social  economy  exhibit,  being  more  extensive  than  the  exhibits  of  other 
Pan  American  Republics,  has  been  chosen  as  an  example;  nevertheless,  the  principles 
which  apply  to  Argentina  equally  apply  to  nearly  all  Pan  American  countries. 

The  benefits  of  the  departments  of  education  and  social  economy  should  be  per- 
petuated in  permanent  institutions.  Such  institutions  should  assume  the  form  of 
combined  industrial  and  sociological  museums  which  should  be  located  in  each  Pan 
American  Republic  and  to  which  all  should  contribute  exhibits.  Such  museums 
will  familiarize  the  people  of  one  nation  with  the  opportimities,  needs,  and  attain- 
ments of  the  citizens  of  other  nations.  This  will  lead  to  a  higher  citizenship  and  to  a 
greater  development  of  the  natural  resources  of  each  country. 

The  great  American  international  expositions  have  made  many  important  contribu- 
tions to  the  promotion  of  a  sentiment  of  real  friendship  and  unity  of  purpose  among 
Pan  American  Republics.  The  World's  Fair  of  Chicago  in  1892,  the  Pan  American 
Exposition  of  Buffalo  in  1901,  the  Universal  Exposition  (Louisiana  Purchase)  of  St. 
Louis  in  1904,  and  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition  held  in  San  Francisco 
in  1915,  all  more  or  less  gave  emphasis  to  the  international  bond  of  union  which  holds 
together  peoples  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

The  people  of  the  United  States,  through  the  medium  of  these  expositions,  more 
effectively  than  could  have  been  attained  by  any  other  method,  have  had  brought  to 
their  attention  the  achievements  of  Latin-Ajnerican  countries  in  science,  art,  and 
industry,  and  conversely,  the  citizens  of  the  Pan  American  Republics  have  become 
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better  acquainted  with  tha  marvelouB  rewHircea,  the  mateiial  pvogran,  and  the  loftj 
aims  of  the  people  of  our  own  country. 

A  nation  can  not  be  true  to  itself,  work  out  its  destiny  in  its-own  way  at  its  own 
cost,  and  best  pedoim  its  special  misnon  in  the  iPorU'a  work  without  thorou^y 
studying  and  profiting  by  the  eKperience  of  other  nations.  IntenmlioBal  exposi* 
tions  are  the  best  and  perhaps  the  only  means  of  bringing  the  people  of  the  y/mM 
nearer  to  the  realization  of  a  more  perfect  and  enduring  civilization.  Education  ia  a 
prerequisite  for  understanding  this,  and  social  economy  visualizes  the  mteUigent 
coocdioation  of  the  matenal,  moral,  and  qozitual  efforts  of  human  beings  and  directs 
all  toward  the  deored  goal  of  the  laigest  happiness  for  the  laigest  number.  Time  will 
develop  and  history  sustain  the  judgmoit  that  to  this  end  the  Panama-Pacific  Inter- 
national Bxpositton  of  1016,  chiefly  through  its  educational  and  social  economic  con* 
tributions,  was  a  moat,  in  &ct,  the  most  potent  instrument  for  promoting  exchange  of 
thoughts  betweoa  the  Americas  and  thus  drawing  the  Pan  American  B^ublica 
into  a  closer  bond  of  pennanent  and  mutually  beneficial  union. 


PROTBCTO  SOBRE  EDUGAOON  MODERNA. 

PoR  RODOLFO  ROBLES, 
Prqfewr  de  la  Facultad  de  litdidna  de  Guatemala, 

Bit  desanrollo  constante  y  cada  dia  m&s  grande  que  toman  todas  las  ciencias-  en 
general  ha  hecho  que  hoy,  el  c^ebro  m^  privilegiado  no  pueda  retener  en  la  memo- 
ria,  tti  ninguna  de  sus  multiples  ramas,  lo  que  se  ha  esctito  y  menos  podrfa  lecordar 
'  lo  que  ae  publica  todoe  los  dias  en  los  diferentes  pafses  del  mundo;  mis  atin,  el  tiempo. 
limitado  de  la  vida  del  hombre  no  podrla  permitir  ni  aiquiera  el  poder  leer  lo  que  a 
diario  se  escribe  y  menos  conaid^arlo.  La  especializacl6n  naci6  y  con  ^a  se  pudo 
sanjar  eea  dificultad  matorial;  mas  aiendo  incesanto  el  poder  creador  de  los  cerebros, 
la  divisi6n  y  subdlviaidn  en  los  diferentes  ramos  del  saber  humane  se  hicieron  mis 
grandes;  pero  11^  ya  el  momento  en  que  la  especialidad  no  podrd  dividirse  mis, 
p^rque  el  entreiazamiento  de  las  ciencias  es  tal,  que  nos  es  imposlble  concebir  una 
tan  solo  sin  la  ayuda  eficaz  de  las  otras.  £1  conocimiento  del  idioma,  si  no  profundo^ 
por  lo  menos  necesario  para  la  comprensidn  de  lo  que  se  estudie,  nos  roba  yK  una 
gran  parte  del  precioso  y  pequefio  espacio  que  nos  permite  nuestra  corta  existoncia; 
si  agregamos  a  esto  que  hoy  dia  es  imposible-para  leer  lo  que  se  escribe  en  el  mundo, 
el  no  saber  por  lo  menos  dos  idiomas  ademis  del  nuestro,  encontramos,  restando  el 
tiempo  exactamento  necesario  para  aprenderlos,  que  ya  lo  que  queda  es  d^nasiado 
corto .  Planteado  el  problema  asf  nos  preguntamos  ^Cu&i  serfa  la  8oluci6n  o  soluciones? 
P.imero:  Alargar  la  vida  de  los  hombres  lo  m^  posible;  segundo,  ya  que  la  utopfa 
de  un  idioma  universal  es  imposlble,  preciso  serd  facilitar  las  relaciones  de  los  dife- 
reiites  palsee,  estrecharlas  y  entrelazar  sus  existoncias  para  el  mejor  conocimiento  de 
las  lenguas  en  lo  que,  en  verdad,  cabe  el  honor  del  primer  puesto  a  la  gran  nacidn 
norte-americana  quien  multiplicando  las  fundaciones  cientlficas  y  los  congresos 
procura  conseguirlo;  el  congreso  de  hoy  es  una  prueba  de  lo  que  afirmo;  teroero,  pzo- 
curar  el  mayor  desarrollo  del  cerebro  por  una  educaci6n  progresiva  siguiendo  la  ley 
biol<^ica  que  dice  ''que  la  fundaci6n  hace  el  digano;"  cuarto  y  tiltimo,  procurar 
por  medio  de  una  organizacidn  especial  disminuir  el  tiempo  material  de  la  lectura 
sintotizando  los  libros  y  peri6dicos,  procurando  por  medio  de  cuadros  m6p^MXM  y 
abreviaciones  que  sin  perder  su  claridad  reduzcan  el  lapse  de  tiempo  que  se  neceslta 
para  recorrer  con  los  ojos  las  diversas  publicaciones  de  loe  autores.  El  desarrollo  de 
estas  cuatro  proposiciones  es  lo  que  constituye  el  modemo  trabajo  que  hoy  t«Dgo  el 
honor  de  someter  a  vuestra  consideracidn.    No  pretendo,  por  conriguiente,  ccear 
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nada  nuevo;  pero  habi^  legfwio  mi  objeto,  m  consigo  llamar  la  at«nci6n  de  penonas 
mius  caracterizadas  que  yo  para  que  trateu  de  solucionar  este  importante  problema. 

Alarga  la  vida  del  hombre:  Es  indudable  que  si  bien  mileB  de  individuofl  ban  dado 
y  continuan  dsndo  todo  eu  poder  cerebral  para  aumentar  la  vida  de  la  bumanidad, 
tambi^n  es  cierto  que  miles  de  bombres  viven  ocupados  en  estudiar  los  medios  de 
destTUcddn  m&B  eepantoeos;  la  ferocidad  de  la  actual  guerra  europea  prueba  lo  que 
digo.  Todo  trabajo  en  pro  de  la  paE  univwsal ,  Utopia  por  boy,  es  poco  y  esto  no  vendii 
a  ser  una  realidad  sino  cuaaado  los  pueblos  hayaa  comprendidos  tentromeaclindoae  y 
estaneehando  sus  relacUmqs,  que  no  deben  existir  frooteras  y  que  todos  somos  ber- 
manos.  La  medicina  en  su  ancho  campo  continia  robando  victimas  a  la  muerte; 
kn  obras  de  saneamiento  que  ban  hecbo  los  americaaioe  en  Cuba  y  Panami  quedahbi 
%  la  posteridad  ccmo  numumentos  de  gloria.  Si  boy  se  fomxase  un  comity  de  dde- 
gados  por  plenos  poderes,  de  las  diferentes  naciones  panamericanas,  con  foiKlos  de 
contribuci6n  de  las  mismas,  para  que  en  case  de  spark  i^  en  cualquiera  de  ellas  de 
ima  de  esas  tenibles  plagas  tales  como  la  peste,  fiebre  amarilla,  tiius  exantemidco,  etc . , 
que  siegan  en  un  instante  miles  de  vidas,  pudiera  esta  comis'Kki  ejecutiva  dictar  todas 
tea  medidas  necesarias  al  pronto  saneamiento,  ^ste  inmenso  vacfo  quedaria  llenado. 
Nada  serfa  m^  factible  ni  m^  provecboso;  los  pafses  que  componen  ks  Am^ricat 
podrfan  en  tiempo  normal  contribuir  sin  gravar  mucho  su  presupueste  con  una  suma 
anual  la  que  constituirfa  un  taM  respetabie,  para  ayudar  al  pueblo  hermano  que 
cayera  en  la  desgracia  el  cual  debido  a  la  natural  ruina  que  trae  consigo  una  epi- 
demia,  bo  podrfa  tener  los  recursos  necesarioe  a  su  salvaci6n.  Proteger  entonces  a  uen 
pueblo  agobiado  por  la  epidemia  serfa  no  s61o  una  inm^isa  obra  de  caridad  smo 
iambic  una  obra  de  defensa  propia.  Si  hoy  aparece  la  peste  bub6nica  en  un  puerto 
de  un  pafe  inmediatamente  se  1e  aisla;  los  habitantes  de  los  alrededores  huyen  eepan- 
tados;  y  las  demlM  naciones  por  medio  de  la  cuarentena  contribuyen  a  su  mayor 
aniquilamiento  privdndolo  del  pronto  auxilio  de  vfvereB,  m^icos  y  medicinas;  los 
negocios  se  paraKzan  y  la  miseria  viene  a  contribuir  a  la  propagaci^  de  la  enfermedad. 
€u&n  diferente  serla  si,  en  lugar  de  aislar  al  pueblo  hermano,  llegara  un  comity 
con  poder  absolute  compuesto  de  los  hombres  de  ciencia  necesarios  y  con  las  manos 
llenas  de  oro  para  veneer  las  dificultades  materiales. 

Seguir  en  d  estudio  de  la  bigiene  y  x>rofilaxia,  seria  entrar  en  un  campo  vaslfsimo 
que  no  podrfo  tener  cabida  en  este  modesto  trabajo;  mas,  si  dM>er6  innstir  en  taabeoluta 
necesidad  de  d«r  mayor  incremento  a  todos  los  ejercicios  al  aire  libre  recordaado 
que  "mens  sana  in  corpore  sano."  Los  latinos  dd^erfamos  copiar  a  los  americanos 
del  Norte  la  divereidad  de  juegos  y  deportes  con  que  desda  nifios  trataa  de  desarrollar 
el  cuerpo,  dando  asf,  sin  duda  alguna,  mayor  vigor  al  cerebro  pensante,  ad  como 
un  irbol  de  frondoso  foUaje  por  donde  se  nutre,  ee  cubre  de  abundante  fruto. 

El  deporte  no  s61o  fortaleee  y  vuelve  m&B  agil  al  cuerpo  sino  que  tambi^n  distrae  al 
nifio  de  ocupaciones  pemiciosas  que  no  conduowi  sino  al  vicio  y  a  la  depravaci6n. 
Todos  estamos  de  acuerdo  en  esto;  pero,  pocos  lo  ponemos  en  pr^tica  y  encerramos  a 
los  nifios  en  lugares  confinados  oblig^dolos  a  reepirar  aire  viciado  que  empobrece 
su  naturaleza  baci^ndolos  crecer  raqufticos  y  endebles.  Me  creo  obligado  a  insistir 
tambi^n  en  que  cada  establecimiento  de  ensefianza  deba  tener  un  medico  director; 
pero  no  para  curar  enfermedades  eino  para  precaverlas.  La  visita  del  facultativo 
en  estos  eetablecimientos  se  reduce  boy  dla  al  tratamiento  de  alguna  afecci6n  pato- 
16gica  en  el  alumno  o  a  inspecciones  superficiales  de  bigiene  para  llenar  una  f6rmula. 
£1  m^ico  de  un  establecimiento  de  esta  naturaleza  deberfa  examinar  nifio  por  nifio 
de  una  manera  absoluta,  completa,  y  preveer  de  esta  manera  las  enfermedades  que 
pudieran  esperar  al  joven  estudiante  para  dictar  las  prescripciones  convenientes. 

Todos  los  m^icos  tratamos  a  diario  hombres  que  padecen  enfermedades  desde 
su  nifiez  y  que  ban  recorrido  los  colegios  de  diversos  pidses,  donde  jam^  se  prestd  la 
atencidn  debida  a  sus  nacientes  afecciones.  Jdvenes  con  lesiones  cardiacas  que  ks 
desarrollan  siendo  los  primeros  en  los  deportes;  otros  que  crecen  con  deformaciones 
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debidas  a  debilidades  musculares;  quienes  con  enfermedadee  contagioeas  las  espaic^i 
por  doquiera  que  van. 

La  ensefianza  modema  necesita  prestar  mayor  atenci6n  a  la  direcci6n  m^dica  de 
SUB  coleg;io8  no  olvidando  que  es  mejor  impedir  una  enfermedad  y  no  tener  que  cuiari* 
despu^. 

£1  segundo  punto  de  este  trabajo,  que  comprende  el  entrelazamiento  de  los  parses 
americanos  para  el  mejor  conocimiento  de  nuestras  diferentes  lenguas,  no  podr4 
exifltir  pr&cticamente  hasta  que  haya  unidad  de  programa  en  la  ensefianza  de  loa 
paises  que  forman  las  Arnicas.  Mientras  esta  unlficaci6n  falte  no  podr4  haber  reel- 
procidad  en  los  diplomas;  las  naciones  cuya  ensefianza  sea  mAs  completa  no  podrian 
admitir  naturalmente  tltulos  de  escuelas  inferiores,  y  entonces  exiunenes  de  admWn 
se  harfan  necesarios  que  no  vendrfan  sino  a  estorbar  el  llbre  intercambio  de  estudiantes 
de  universidades  y  coleglos  de  los  diferentes  pafses.  El  v^dadero  pan-amerlcanismo 
debe  comprender  entonces  la  unificaci6n  de  ensefianza,  tanto  preparatorla  como 
profesional,  para  que  las  diferentes  escuelas  puedan  conocer  f&cilmente  a  los  estu- 
diantes que  de  paises  extranjeros  vayan  a  buscar  las  luces  de  la  ciencia.  Y  ojaU  que 
tambi^n  arreglos  de  las  diferentes  naciones  se  hiciesen  con  las  compafifas  de  trans- 
portes,  para  acortar  de  esa  manera  las  distancias  ordinariamente  demasiado  grandee 
para  los  recursos  siempre  exiguos  de  los  estudiantes. 

La  naturaleza  nos  da  un  6rgano  mds  o  menos  apto  para  la  funci6n  a  que  est4  dee- 
tinado;  pero  procurando  por  una  educaci6n  adecuada  desarrroUar  este  6rgano,  mejo- 
ramos  necesariamente  la  funci6n.  Un  nifio  que  nace  raquftico  no  podr4  ser  jamis  un 
atleta  como  el  que  ya  viene  al  mundo  fuerte;  pero  si  a  este  nifio  se  le  fuerza  a  on 
ejercicio  muscular  metddico  toda  su  vida,  llegsuA  a  ser  indudablemente  un  hombre 
relativamente  fuerte.  Todos  nacemos  con  cerebros  mds  o  menos  previlegiados  pero, 
si  desde  un  principio  se  educa  con  un  ejercicio  met<5dico  y  progresivo  de  las  diferentes 
facultades,  el  nifio  llegard  a  tener  constituci6n  cerebral  seguramente  superior.  Esta 
educaci6n  existe  hoy  aunque  algo  rudimentaria.  El  maestro  del  porvenir  deber&, 
desde  un  principio,  procurar  por  todos  los  medios  ir  desarrollando  de  una  manera 
sistemdtica  todas  las  facultades  del  nifio,  y  cuando  el  profesor,  despu^s  de  un  estudio 
profunda,  hubiese  visto  no  los  deseos  sino  las  aptitudes  del  discfpulo,  aconsejarle  e 
indicar  a  los  padres  la  rama  de  la  ciencta  para  la  que  tuvlese  m^  facllidades;  el  gusto 
del  alumno  se  iria  formando  cuando  sintiese  la  poca  dliicultad  y  la  rapidez  con  que 
iria  progresando  en  la  carrera  que  se  le  hubiese  trazado.  Cuantos  cirujanos  he  visto  yo 
que  tomaron  esta  carrera  s61o  por  simpatia,  sin  tener  en  cuenta  la  torpeza  natural  de 
sus  manos  y  que,  por  consiguiente,  trabajando  toda  su  vida  nunca  pasaron  de  ser  una 
medianla. 

Individuos  que  no  fueron  dotados  de  un  ofdo  fino  ni  quizd  de  la  inteligencia  nece- 
saria  estudian  medicina  y  asf  podrfa  multiplicar  los  ejemplos  hasta  el  infinito.  Quizi 
de  estos  mediocres  se  hubiese  podido  sacar  mayor  provecho  dirigi^ndolos  hacia  otra 
rama  de  la  ciencia. 

Esta  educaci6n  es  tanto  mis  necesaria  cuanto  que  en  las  grandes  ciudades  muchas 
de  nuestras  facultades  primitivas  se  han  perdido;  y  es  evidente  que  el  habitante 
primitive  de  los  bosques  tenia  la  facultad  de  percibir  el  mis  d^bil  ruido  y  podia  dis- 
tinguir  el  menor  objeto  en  las  vastas  llanuras.  La  ensefianza  modema  necesita  pues 
estudiar  de  ima  manera  sistemdtica  las  diferentes  profesiones,  analizarlas  en  sus  m^ 
minimos  detalles,  buscar  cuales  son  las  facultades  que  seria  necesario  deearrollar  para 
perfeccionarlas  y  deducir  entonces  los  medios  y  m^todos  para  facilitar  de  una  manera 
cientifica  su  desenvolvimiento.  Si  nos  imaginamos  por  un  momento  un  nifio  a  quien 
se  le  hubiese  ensefiado  desde  pequefio  la  taquigrafia  y  dactilografia,  forzdndole  a 
hacer  deede  sus  primeros  afios  todos  sus  deberes  de  escuela  en  m£quina  de  escribir  la 
habilidad  a  que  el  nifio  llegaria  mAs  tarde  seria  verdaderamente  portentosa.  El  finisimo 
tacto  de  los  ciegos  de  nacimiento  demuestra  que  la  perfecci6n  es  mayor  mientras  mia 
joven  se  pnncipia:  de  ahi  que  la  educacldn  modema,  a  nuestro  juicio,  requiere  una 
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divisi6n  completa  en  el  plan  de  estudio  y  que  a  cada  profesidn  deberfa  correeponder 
una  educacidn  especial  en  la  que  se  prepare  al  nifio  desde  muy  pequefio,  logrando 
asf  que  alcance  una  perfecci6n  m^  grande.  Para  esto  es  necesario  que  61'  tenga  ya 
una  natural  aptitud  que  el  profeeor  cuidari  de  desarrollar;  ademds  bub  eetudioB  Be 
deberin  dividir  en  dos  partes:. una  educaci6n  general  sumamente  condensada  para 
que  en  poco  contenga  mucho  de  lo  que  ee  neceeita  saber  para  aprender  bien  su  pro- 
fesidn,  y  tener  tambi^n  un  conocimiento  general  de  las  demds  cosas  de  la  vida.  Pro- 
curando  que  esto  dltimo  se  haga  sintetizando  y  marcando  bien  lo  muy  importante  de 
las  demds  ramas  de  la  clencia  o  artes  di versos,  para  que  el  nifio  a  la  vez  que  adquiera 
tionocimientos  que  le  servirin  para  entender  su  profesi6n,  adorae  su  vida  sin  gastar 
mucho  del  precioeo  tiempo  que  le  queda  para  perfecclonarBe  en  lo  que  ha  de  darle  su 
dlarla  subeistencia. 

Para  terminar  quiaiera  llamar  la  atencidn  sobre  la  absoluta  e  impcrlosa  necesidad 
que  existe  en  acortar  el  tiempo  empleado  en  leer  y  escribir  y  por  ende  en  aprender. 
£1  cerebro  humano  camina  sumamente  aprisa  y  elabora  seguramente  con  m^  rapides 
si  tenemos  un  medio  rdpido  de  trasladar  nuestras  impreeiones  al  papel  antes  de  que  se 
confundan ;  de  aquf  se  deduce  que  la  estenografia  deberla  ser  ensefiada  a  los  nifioe 
desde  pequefios  para  cualquiera  que  fuese  la  profeei6n  que  escogiera  para  la  lucha 
por  la  vida.  Se  me  podrla  aigtiir  que  un  carretero,  por  ejemplo,  poco  o  nada  la 
necesita  y  que  no  practicindola  qulzd  la  olvidaria,  y  que  por  consiguiente  no  le 
acarrearia  ningdn  provecho.  La  misma  objeci6n  podrfa  hacerse  a  la  escritura  actual 
que  enseiiamos  al  obrero,  ya  que  6ste  la  practica  poco  o  nada.  Podri  tener  poca 
rapidez  pero  jam^  la  olvida;  lo  mismo  sucederla  con  la  estenografia  con  la  ventaja 
que  tendrfa  un  medio  mia  rdpido  de  trasladar  sua  pensamientos  al  papel.  ^Por  q\i6 
no  enseflarle  entonces  un  m^todo  que  acortdndole  el  tiempo  de  trabajo  le  traerd 
seguramente  ventajas?  Ademds  de  estas  escrituras  se  harfa  general,  si  los  periddicos  se 
escribiesen  lo  mismo,  y  la  costumbre  de  practicarla  siempre  impedirfa  el  olvidarla  y 
las  ventajas  aparecerian  con  el  uso.  ^Podrian  Galvani  y  Volta  preveer  los  mtiltiples 
empleos  y  ventajas  de  la  electricidad  cuando  sentaron  sus  principios?  El  empleo 
pues  de  signos,  de  seflales,  de  cuadros  sin6pticos,  de  cinematdgrafos  instructivos  que 
acortarla  el  tiempo  de  instrucci6n  y  grabaria  mejor  un  hecho,  una  hist(»ia  en  nuestra 
mente,  debe  ser  fomentado  por  los  profesores;  Los  maestros  de  eeta  manera  poco  a 
poco  irian  perfeccionando  estos  nuevos  m6todos  y  los  otros  que  surgieran  redundando 
todo  nada  mds  que  en  provecho  del  alumno;  es  cierto  que  ya  actualmente  emplea- 
mos  algo  de  esto  para  la  enseflanza  pero  no  de  una  manera  sistemdtica  como  debiera 
hacerse. 

La  lectura  actualmente  de  los  asuntos  que  interesan  a  todos  es  ya  casi  imposible 
para  un  profesional  medianamente  ocupado  y  aun  mds  lo  que  se  escribe  en  el  mundo 
referente  a  su  profeei6n  es  demasiado  para  que  tenga  el  tiempo  de  enterarse  de  ello  de 
una  manera  completa.  * 

Si  de  una  manera  sistemdtica  procurdramos  disminuir  el  tiempo  material  empleado 
en  el  acto  de  leer,  sin  disminuir,  bien  entendido,  la  claridad,  necesaria  para  la  com- 
prensi6n  del  libro  o  peri6dico,  habremos  obtenido  seguramente  una  gran  ventaja. 
Algunos  libros  diddcticos  ya  principian,  trayendo  un  resumen  de  cada  capitulo  que 
recorrido  puede  dar  una  idea  de  lo  que  trata  y  asf  de  esta  manera  un  individuo  puede 
enterarse  de  un  libro  sin  tener  que  recorrer  perdiendo  tiempo  en  una  serie  de  ptdabras 
muchas  voces  no  necesarias  para  la  claridad  del  escrito.  Un  ejemplo  tan  solo  podrfa 
explicar  muy  bien  la  idea  entera  que  he  pretendido  desarrollar  en  estas  Ifneas:  Un 
nifio  por  nacimiento  es  hdbil  en  el  uso  de  sus  manos,  es  observador  e  inteligente, 
sus  padres  tienen  los  medios  de  educarlo  y  el  profesor  lo  dirige  hacia  la  medicina, 
^Cudles  son  las  cualidades  que  requiere  un  hombre  para  ser  cirujano?  Debe  ser 
inteligente,  tener  memoria,  buen  ofdo,  sangre  frfa  y  una  gran  hi^ilidad  manual. 
Si  existiese  una  escuela  donde  se  preparase  desde  pequefio  el  joven  cirujano  se 
principiarfa  por  ensefiarle  rdpidamente  y  de  una  manera  compendiada  las  diferentes 
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oienciM  7  artee  que  tienen  rdaci^n  con  la  medicina  y  de  una  manera  r&pida  tambite 
las  materias  que  sirven  de  adonio  y  que  dan  el  grade  de  cultuia  necesaria  que  pone 
en  el  ntvel  social  que  debe  ocupar  ^  profesional.  Se  procurarfa  deede  un  principio 
iormarle  el  afana  de  cirujano  obl^^dole  a  dominar  sus  emocionea,  ensefiiadole  la 
calma  m  los  peligros,  lomentindole  la  caridad  y  el  amor  hacta  sus  semejantes  que 
sulren;  despu^  se  le  educarian  los  sentidoe  necesarios,  procurando  afinazle  el  oldo 
para  que  logre  percibir  la  m&s  pequefia  diferencia  en  los  sonidoe  y  ee  le  easefiarla  tem- 
bi^  la  manera  de  educar  el  tacto  obligindole  a  adquirir,  por  medio  de  movimientos 
metddicos  de  los  dedos,  la  babilidad  que  nULs  tarde  necesitari  para  manejar  el  btsturi 
con  rapides.  La  estenogralfa  le  servir^  para  tomar  sua  cursos  sin  perder  ese  laigui- 
aimo  tiempo  que  todes  hemos  perdido  escribiendo  la  sabia  palabra  de  nuestros 
maestros;  los  cinemat6grafos  le  ensefLarlan  los  diferentes  tiempos  operatorios  y  un 
period ico  compendiado  le  tmidrfa  al  corrienle  de  lo  que  se  escribiera  retoente  a  su 
profesidn  en  el  mundo  entero.  Las  pknchas  murales  de  anatom^  continuamente 
enfrente  de  sus  ojos  en  los  dormitorios  y  refectorios,  lo  forsarian  quimera  o  no  a 
detener  en  su  memoria  lo  que  constituye  la  base  de  su  ciencia;  los  londgrafos  le  evita- 
rian  cansarse  los  ojos  le3rendo  y  releyendo  tantas  voces  como  son  necesarias  para  no 
olvidar  los  miles  de  nombres  que  se  necesitan  para  el  conocimiento  del  cuerpo 
humane. 

00NCLU8IONB8. 

Primero.  La  ensefianza  profesional  deberd  dividirse  en  secciones  desde  un  prin- 
cipio, facilitando  asf  la  especializacidn; 

Segundo.  Debe  procurarse  compendiar  de  una  manera  clara  las  ciencias  o  artdi 
secundarias  para  la  profesidn,  y 

Tercero.  Utilizar  todos  los  m^todos  necesarios  para  abreviar  el  tiempo  de  lectura  y 
eecritura. 


EL  MfiTODO  EN  LA  CIENCU  PEDAGOGICA. 

Por  LtrrS  ARCE  LACAZE, 
Ex-Rector  de  la  Universidad  de  Chuquisaca,  Bolivia, 

La  cuestidn  capital  en  todas  las  ciencias  es  la  del  m^todo,  y  aun  para  la  filosoffa  te 
grandes  etapas  ban  sido  las  de  las  innovaciones  en  el  m6todo. 

^Por  qu6  la  obra  de  casi  todos  los  grandes  pedagogos  de  la  historia  ha  sido  prindpia)- 
mente  crftica  y  de  censura  a  la  pedagogfa  imperante  en  cada  6poca?  ^Y  por  qu6 
hoy  mismo  es  la  actitud  crftica  ht  que  predomina  en  casi  todos  los  pedagogos  notables? 
La  contestaci6n  es  sencilla  y  cualquiera  puede  darla.  Es  porque  carece  de  base 
cientlfica,  y  esto  no  solamente  porque  I'a  ^tica,  la  psicologla  y  la  sociologfa,  que  deben 
suministrarle  esa  base,  se  hallen  atin  en  estado  embrionario,  sino  tambi^n  porque  el 
m^todo  empleado  en  la  inveetigaci^n  pedag6gica  es  deficiente. 

Con  este  pensamiento  ya,  al  inaugurar  el  alio  escolar  de  la  Universidad  de  Ghu- 

quisaca,  decia: 

Una  de  mis  convicciones  mds  profundas  es  la  de  que  a  la  pedagogfa  le  falta  un 
estudio  previo.  Como  todos  los  conceptos  se  forman  en  virtud  de  lelaciones  y  de 
oposiciones,  ninguna  cosa  es  bien  conocida  si  no  es  conocida  al  mismo  tiempo  su  con- 
traria.  Lo  granoe  no  existe  sino  por  oposici6n  a  lo  pequefio,  lo  claro  por  opoeicidn  a 
lo  oscuro,  lo  bueno  por  oposici^n  a  lo  male.  Por  eso,  es  en  mi  concepto  una  falta  de 
m^todo  la  principal  causa  de  las  actuales  vaguedades  de  la  ciencia  pedag6giciL  ver- 
dadera  nebulosa  que  tardard  mucho  adn  en  organizarse.  La  educaci6n  es  ima  nnali- 
dad,  una  afirmacidn  de  algo,  y  existe  de  hecho  la  finalidad  contxaria.  la  neaact6n,  no 
s61o  pasivflu  sino  activa  de  la  tekologfa  pediM;6gica.  Hemos  estudiaao  desde  PlaUki, 
cuya  filoeoffa  es  casi  toda  pedag6gica,  desde  Jenofonte  e  l86crates.  el  ideal  educative, 
el  fin  que  debe  proponerse  y  los  medios  que  deben  emplearse.    Todo  ha  sido  estudio 
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de  ideas,  pero  no  de  hechoe.  For  eso  nueetro  tiempo  reacciona  contra  toda  la  peda- 
gogfa  tiudicional,  a  la  que  considera  con  relaci6n  a  la  pedagogia  cientffica,  como  una 
alquimia  reOT>ecto  a  la  qufmica.  Lo  que  se  necesita  estudiar  son  los  hechos,  lo  que  so 
da  en  la  viaa  ordinaria.  Y  eso  es  una  realidad  demasiado  lejana  del  ideal  peda- 
e6gico  y  aun  opuesta  casi  siempre  a  ^1.  Lo  que  se  da  en  la  vida  prdctica  aun  hoy  dia, 
To  (jue  cada  uno  no  deja  de  reconocer ,  es  que,  aun  en  la  educacion  de  los  mds  privi- 
l^iados,  una  gran  parte  de  los  actos  que  tienden  a  educar,  si  no  la  mayor  parte  de 
ellos,  tienden  a  lo  contrario,  es  decir  a  deseducar,  son  antipeda^gicoe,  dejan  algtin 
dafio.  Si  esto  sucede  en  la  educaci6n  que  consideramos  bien  dirigida,  en  las  grandes 
masas  de  la  poblaci(5n  el  desacierto  es  mis  constante,  es  lo  ordinario.  Esta  r^idad, 
la  educaci(5n  imtipedag6gica,  es  lo  que  se  necesita  estudiar;  ese  es  el  hecho  <][ue  no  se 
halla  analizado.  Es  necesario  hacer  una  historia  natural  de  la  deseducacidn,  des- 
cribirla  y  analizarla,  reconocer  bus  factores  y  clasificarlos,  investigar  bus  causas  efi- 
cientes  y  determinantes  y  su  medio  ambiente  propio,  hacer  su  etiologla  y  terminar  su 
estudiocon  el  m^todo  de  las  cienciasm^icas,  mvestigando  su  patogenia,  su  pfofilaxis, 
sa  higiene  y  su  terap^utica.  Ese  estudio  positive  y  de  hechos,  previo  para  la  peda- 
gi^la,  no  ha  side  aim  formulado  por  nadie. 

Todos  los  pedagogos  notables  han  insistido,  con  doloroeas  y  eentidas  frases,  en  criticas 
acerbas  contra  la  pedagogfa  imperante.  Es  como  declamar  contra  la  fiebre  o  hacer 
sortilej^os  contra  la  peste.  ♦  *  ♦  Nadie  ha  cumplido  hasta  hoy  ese  anhelo 
explfcito  de  Rousseau,  de  hacer  un  verdadero  estudio  de  lo  que  en  la  educaci6n  se 
debe  evitar. 

Y  en  otro  discurso  decia  en  enero  del  afio  pasado: 

Lo  que  llamamos  el  destine  no  es  otra  cosa  que  los  errores  o  los  aciertos  en  el  con- 
junto  enorme  de  las  influencias  educadoras  o  deseducadoras,  para  cuyo  conocimiento 
la  humanidad  es  demasiado  ignorante  y  de^  todavla.  *  *  *  Con  excepciones 
escasas  de  cfrculos  sociales  muy  cultos  y  privilegiados,  todos  los  dem^,  la  gran  masa 
humana  somos,  aun  en  nuestro  tiempo^  mas  deseducadores  cue  educadores.  La  obra 
educativa  sigue  siendo  en  gran  medida  perturbadora,  dolorosa  y  aun  de  estrago. 
Padres  y  maestros,  institutes  docentes  y  ambiente  social  hacen  todavfa,  sin  pensarlo  y 
sin  saberlo,  obra  contraproducente  y  de  deformaci6n,  obra  deseducadora,  que  en  vez 
de  alumbrar,  dar  placidez  y  dicha  al  alma  humana  y  de  sembrar  beneficioe  para  el 
curso  de  la  vida,  produce  amputaciones  morales,  disolucidn  del  cardcter,  desadapta- 
ciones  y,  podrfa  decirse,  obra  teratol<%ica,  que  despu^  nuestra  incipiente  ciencia  noe 
hace  atribuir  al  destine.  Los  deseducadores,  mas  o  menos  pemicioeos,  y  terribles 
algunas  veces,  son  legi6n  inmensa.  Ante  ese  deterioro  intelectual  y  moral  producido 
por  la  pretendida  obra  educativa,  mds  o  menos  inconsciente,  lo  que  va  imponi^ndoee 
ya  hoy  dla,  muchas  veces  como  remedio  tardfo,  es  una  obra  compleja  de  reiBducaci<5n. 

Otra  obeervacidn  que  debe  hacerse  es  la  de  que  casi  todos  los  grandes  pedagogos  no 
han  hecho  sine  estudios  incompletes,  observaciones  sueltas,  monograffas  pedagdgicas 
parciales  y  en  general,  estudios  que  no  han  pretendido  Uamarlos  completes,  ni  han 
merecido  para  bus  mismos  autores  mis  importancia  que  la  de  simples  apuntes  peda- 
g6gicos.  Ni  aun  los  mismos  autores  de  los  tratados  en  que  parece  agotarse  la  materia 
como  Locke,  Herbart,  Ziller,  Spencer,  Bain  y,  tiltimamente,  Cell^rier  y  Barth,  han 
llegado  en  realidad  a  presentar  un  cuadro  complete  de  la  pedagogla.  Para  mayor 
abundamiento,  debemos  observar  que  ni  aun  los  programas  de  pedagogla  de  las  escuelas 
normales  abarcan  en  nuestro  concepto  la  plenitud  de  la  materia  que  debe  estudiarse 
en  la  pedagogfa. 

Procurando  abreviar  nuestra  exposicidn,  formularemos  el  que  conceptuamos  plan 
complete  de  la  ciencia  pedag6gica. 

1.  En  el  grade  actual  de  progreso  de  la  pedagogfa  es  ya  posible  determinar  con  pre- 
cisi6n  cudles  son  los  fines  educacionales  y  qu6  es  lo  contrario  a  esos  fines.  Como  en  la 
prdcticahay  muchos  modoede  equivocarse  y  \mo  86lo  de  acertar,  resulta  que  todos  los 
hombres  sufren  influencias  funestas  en  su  educaci6n,  las  cuales  contribuyen  poderosa- 
mente  a  mantener  todas  las  taras  y  defectos  de  la  civilizaci6n  actual ;  a  dar  ima  agudeza, 
creciente  a  los  problemas  sociales  y  econ6micos;  a  mantener  la  ineficacia  de  la  religi6n 
y  de  la  moral  faica  en  el  combate  contra  la  inmoralidad,  el  vicio,  la  criminalidad  y  la 
ruina  de  las  familias;  a  conservar  como  una  llaga  incurable  el  pauperismo;  a  con- 
eervar  en  muchos  pueblos  una  clase  social,  como  la  indfgena  en  los  pueblos  americanos, 
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que  86  mantiene  en  estado  verdadero  de  ilotigmo  o  de  esclavitud,  porque  no  quieie 
aprender  a  hacer  uso  de  sua  derechos,  y  en  fin,  contribuyen  esoe  errores  pedag^gicoe 
tal  vez  a  la  mayor  parte  del  mal  que  aqueja  a  la  civilizacidn  contempor&nea.  El 
estudio  de  los  errores  educacionales,  de  lo  antipedagdgico,  de  la  deeeducaci6n,  en  una 
palabra,  es  en  nueetro  concepto  el  m^  importante,  ee  una  veta  que  no  ha  sido  explotada 
por  la  ciencia.  Si  el  andlisis  ha  podido  deecomponer  y  claslficar  elementos,  como  lo 
han  hecho  la  quimica,  por  una  parte,  la  filologfa,  en  otro  g^nero  de  hechoe,  la  mdaica, 
desde  otro  punto  de  vista  del  aniiliflis,  ^por  qu6  no  serd  posible  analizar  y  dasificar  toda 
esa  enorme  masa  de  hechos,  que  se  nos  presenta  homog^nea,  inccdierente  e  indefinida, 
hechos  andlogos  en  mucho  a  los  que  la  patologfa  ha  llegado  a  clasificar?  Todo  lo 
que  llamamoe  deseducacidn,  es  una  patolq^a  moral  y  una  patologfa  social,  que  puede 
ser  luminosamente  estudiada,  y  que  presenta  en  la  vida  real  clases  y  g^eros,  familias 
de  hechos  y  casos  teratol6gicos,  que  pueden  y  deben  agruparse  en  la  primera  parte 
de  la  ciencia  de  la  educaci6n,  y  que  deben  servir  de  base,  base  objetiva,  de  observaci6n 
y  experimental  de  toda  la  pedagogia.  Empleando  el  m^todo  de  las  ciencias  m^cas, 
debemos  tener  una  patogenia,  una  profilaxis,  una  higiene  y  una  terap^tica  de  la 
deeeducaci6n.  Y  esta  parte  de  la  pedagogfa  es  en  realidad  la  tinica  que  debe  estu- 
diarse  y  es  urgente  que  se  estudie  en  todos  los  establecimientos  de  ensefianza.  Deben 
estudiarse  sobre  todo  los  factores  de  la  deeeducaci6n:  El  sujeto;  el  medio,  y  el  edu- 
cador,  haciendo  una  psicologfa  de  ellos  y  una  clasificaci6n  lo  m^  completa  que  sea 
posible. 

2.  Esta  segunda  parte  debe  ser  la  que  hasta  ahora  Uamamos  propiamente  pedagogfa, 
es  decir,  la  teorfa  de  la  educaci6n.  En  ella,  como  hemes  dicho,  encontramoe  que 
las  expoeiciones  m^  completes  son  las  de  Pablo  Barth  y  Luciano  Cell^rier. 

3.  Esta  dltima  parte  debe  comprender  todos  los  estudios  que  se  hacen  sobre  loa 
nifios  retrasados,  todo  lo  que  hoy  yA  preocupa  altamente  en  muchos  pafses  bajo  el 
nombre  de  reeducaci6n. 

Asf  la  pedagogfa  comprende  tres  partes:  la  deseducaci6n,  la  educaci6n  y  la  reedu- 
caci6n.  Y  s61amente  cuando  se  haga  im  cuerpo  de  doctrina  de  la  primera,  las  ree- 
tantes  podr^  tener  una  base  experimental  y  cientffica. 

Por  eeo,  nos  permitimos  pedir  al  ilustre  Congreso  Cientffico  Panamericano  un  veto 
por  el  que  se  recomiende  el  estudio  de  la  que  hemos  llamado  primera  parte  de  la 
pedagogfa:  la  deseducaci6n,  o  sea  todo  el  conjunto  complejo  de  los  hechos  antipeda- 
gdgicos.  Esperamos  que  este  veto,  por  lo  menos  daii  el  beneficio  de  poner  en  di»- 
cusidn  la  necesidad  de  este  estudio,  con  lo  que  el  congreso  no  habr&  dejado  de  prestar 
un  positive  servicio. 


NOnCU  SYNTHEnCA  DO  ENSINO  NO  ESTADO  DE  SiO  PAULO. 

Por  TIBURTINO  MONDIN  PESTANA, 
Sulhdirector  de  la  Secretaria  de  Estado  de  Commercio  Interior  do  Estado  de  SSo  Paiito, 

BrasU. 

Ensiko  Pbihario. 

No  Estado  de  SSo  Paulo  o  ensino  primario  6  obrigatorio  e  gratuito,  ou  mais  do  que 
isto;  pois  o  Govemo  pCie  i  disposigSo  dos  alumnos  das  escolas  publicas  tudo  quanto 
6  necessario  para  sua  instrucglU). 

A  unica  exigencia  indispensavel  &  admissSU)  eecolar  6:  idade  entre  7  e  16  annoe, 
prova  de  ser  vaccinado  ou  revaccinado  e  de  n2o  padecer  molestia  contagiosa  ou 
repugnante. 

Para  o  Jardim  da  Intancia,  annexe  &  Escola  Normal  da  Capital  e  destinado  a  pre- 
parar,  pela  educa^So  dos  sentidos,  segundo  os  processos  de  Froebel,  alumnos  de  amboe 
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OS  86X06,  que  so  destinam  &  eecola  modelo  preliminar,  exlgem-se  as  mesmas  condi- 
9666,  menos  quanto  i  Idade,  que  deve  ser  de  3  a  7  annos. 

Durante  o  anno  de  1914  o  enaino  primario  foi  ministrado  por  27  grupos  eecolaresy 
na  capital,  com  a  matricula  de  25,179  alumnos  e  a  frequencia  de  20,959;  por  120 
grupoe  no  interior,  com  a  matricula  de  64,545  alumnos  e  a  frequencia  de  50,950;  por 
173  escolas  isoladas,  na  capital,  com  a  frequencia  de  7,538  alumnos;  e  1,039  no  inte- 
rior, com  a  frequencia  de  36,168. 

Funccionaram  tambem  11  escolas  reunidas  com  a  matricula  de  2,329  e  frequencia 
de  1,325. 

O  programma  de  ensino  das  escolas  isoladas  6  mais  limitado  do  que  o  doe  grupos  e 
das  escolas  reunidas.  Gomprehende  tres  secedes  com  as  seguintes  materias:  Leitura, 
linguagem,  arithmetica,  geographia,  historia  patria,  no^Ces  geraes  de  sciencias  natu- 
raes,  escripta,  desenho,  canto,  trabidho  manual,  g3annastica. 

O  programma  dos  grupos  escolares  desenvolve-^e  em  quatro  annos  com  as  seguintes 
materias:  Leitura,  linguagem  oral  e  escripta,  arithmetica,  geometria,  sciencias  phy- 
sicas  e  naturaes,  hygiene,  geographia  e  cosmographia,  historia  patria,  educa^lU)  moral 
e  civica,  caUigraphia,  desenho,  musica,  trabalhos  manuaes,  g3annastica  e  exercicios 
militares. 

Attendendo,  quanto  posaivel,  &b  condi^des  e  necessidades  das  diversas  zonas  do 
Estado,  vai-ee  introduzindo  nos  grupos  0  habito  de  serem  ministradas  ligOes  praticas 
de  agricultura,  exercitando-se  a  secyfto  masculina  em  pequenos  campos  de  experiencia 
nas  proprias  areas  de  recreio  ou  em  terrenes  annexos,  e  a  secgSo  feminina  em  trabalhos 
de  jardinagem. 

£m  exames  trimensaes,  verificam  os  directores  dos  grupos  o  aproveltamento  das 
classes,  por  meio  de  provas  graphicas  e  oraes. 

Nao  podehdo  o  Govemo  criar  grupos  senlU)  nas  s^es  de  municipio,  permittiu  que 
nos  bairros  populosos,  onde  houvesse  mais  de  quatro  escolas  isoladas,  funccionassem 
estas  em  um  s<S  predio,  obedecendo  em  sua  organisa^^,  disciplina  e  methodos  de 
ensino  ao  regimen  dos  grupos  escolares. 

Assim  se  fimdaram  os  institutos  chamados  escolas  reunidas. 

Em  1914  fimcciovavam  11  com  a  matricula  de  2,329  e  a  frequencia  de  1,325  alumnos. 

O  Jardim  da  Infancia  nSuo  se  preoccupa  com  0  ensino  da  leitura  ou  da  escripta;  n&o 
tern  o  escopo  de  instruir,  mas  o  de  educar. 

Promove  o  desenvolvimento  dos  sentidos,  estimula  a  atten^Sk)  e  a  vontade  por  meio 
das  construcgCes  e  dos  }ogoSt  leva  as  crian^as  a  observances,  a  comparaydes  e  prepara- 
as,  enfim,  para  as  aulas  primarias. 

Seu  curso  6  de  tres  annos. 

A16m  do  material  necessario  ao  regular  funccionamento  de  cada  escola,  do  mobili- 
ario  (unipesBoal  ou  bipessoal),  modelado  de  sorte  a  facilitar  a  inspecy&o,  individuar 
a  responsabilidade  do  alumno  e  satisfazer  os  preceitos  hygienicos,  fomece  o  almoxa- 
rifado  da  instrucgao  publica,  gratuitamente  ds  escolas,  d  requisig^o  da  Directoria 
Geral:  papel,  pennas,  tinta,  lapis,  Uvros  didactlcos,  etc. 

Os  predlos  em  que  funcclonam  os  grupos,  de  propriedade  do  Estado,  nfto  obedecem 
ao  mesmo  typo  architectonico;  adaptam-se,  por^m,  As  condi^des  e  necessidades 
locaes.  Subordinam-se  sempre  ds  prescrip^des  hygienicas  e  pedagogicas  e  sSo  dotados 
de  amplas  salas,  convenientemente  illuminadas  e  arejadas,  cujas  paredes  azuladas  ou 
verde-claras,  dntadas  de  larga  faixa  negra,  de  cimento,  permittem  ao  professor,  em 
qualquer  ponto  da  classe,  illustrar  i^a  suas  li^des  graphicamente. 

Aldm  das  escolas  referidas  mant^m  0  Estado  escolas  noctumas  para  adultos,  e  nas 
proxinudades  das  fabricas  ou  grandes  officinas,  escolas  que  funcclonam  das  18}  ds  21 
boras  e  s&o  frequentadas  por  filhos  de  operarios. 

As  escolas  de  adultos  attendem  mais  directamente  ao  prepare  para  as  luctas  da  vida 
e  d^  noySes  de  immediata  utllidade  pratica. 

SSo  as  escolas  noctumas  na  capital  e  no  interior  em  numero  de  103. 
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Para  a  pratica  de  encdno  do0  alumnoe  das  escolaa  normaefl,  annexas  a  estas,  hmc- 
cionam  escolaB-modelo,  qaer  do  typo  doa  grnpos,  quer  das  escolas  iaoladas,  subordl* 
nadas  ao  director  da  respect! va  ef  cola  normal. 

Funcclonam  tambem  no  Estado  142  escolas  munlclpaes,  64  eecolas  subvendonadae 
pelos  poderes  publicos  e  205  escolas  particulares.  • 

Ensino  Sbounoario. 

Mant^m  o  Estado  com  o  fim  de  mlnistrar  o  ensino  secundario  tres  gymnasioe:  um 
na  Capital,  um  em  Campinas  e  outro  em  RibeirSo  Preto. 

O  curso  de  estudos  destes  estabelecimentos  comprehende  as  seguintee  materias: 
Portuguez,  literatura,  francez,  inglez,  italiano,  allemSo,  latim,  grego,  mathematics 
elementar,  elementos  de  mechanics  e  astronomia,  elementos  de  pbysica  e  chimica, 
elementos  de  historia  natural,  comprehendendo  no^Oes  de  anthropologia,  geographia 
e  cosmographia,  historia  do  Brasil,  historia  universal,  psychologia  e  logica,  deeenho, 
gymnastica  e  exercicioe  militares. 

Funccionam  taes  estabelecimentos  em  predios  apropriados,  dispondo  de  Tastab 
salas  mobiliadas,  de  cartelras  unipessoaes  aperfei^oadas.  Sfto  provides  de  material 
e  apparelhoe  exigiveis  ao  bom  ensino.  Dispdem  de  bem  montados  museus  de  historia 
natural,  gabinetes  e  laboratories  de  physica  e  chimica,  bibliothecas,  que  todoe  oe  annoa 
se  enriquecem  com  alguns  centos  de  novos  volumes  de  obras  escolbidas. 

Obedecendo  &  determinaylU)  de  lei  federal  ministram  os  gymnasios  exerdcios 
militares  e  gymnastlcos  para  o  que  dispdem  de  armamento  e  apparelhoa. 

Promovem  oa  alunmos  approvados  no  sexto  anno,  mesmo  os  dispensados  doe  exames 
facultativos,  para  as  escolas  superiores  estadoaea,  conferindo  o  titulo  de  bacharel  em 
Bciencias  e  letras  somente  aos  que  fazem  o  curso  completo. 

Podem  tambem  os  gymnasianos  obter  nomea^So  de  professor  para  qualquer  eecola 
prlmaria,  submettendo-ee  a  exame  das  materias  do  curso  normal  que  Ihee  faltam  no 
gynmasial  e  fazendo  seis  mezee  de  pratica  de  ensino  em  grupo  eecolar  ou  eecola-^nodelo. 

O  corpo  docente  6  constituido  de  17  lentes,  nomeadoe  por  concurso  e  de  2  meatrea 
contractados  para  dar  aulas  de  gymnastica  e  desenho,  sendo  o  ensino  theorico  e 
pratico. 

Os  gymnasios  edo  frequentados  por  alumnos  de  ambos  os  sexos. 

A  nuktricula  geral  foi,  em  1914,  a  seguinte:- Capital  336,  Campinas  202,  e  Bibeiifto 
Preto  162. 

Al^m  dos  gymnasios  officiaes  ha  no  Estado  grande  numero  de  estabelecimentoe  de 
ensino  secundario  privado,  cujos  programmas  sfto  approximadamente  Identicos  aos 
destes;  como:  o  Gynmasio  de  S^o  Bento,  Gynmasio  Macedo  Soaros,  Gynmasio  Archi- 
dioceeano,  Gynmasio  Anglo-Brasileiro,  Mackenzie  College,  Gynmasio  Nossa  Senhora 
do  Carmo,  Gynmasio  Luzitano  e  Institute  Sciencias  e  Letras,  na  Capital;  Institute* 
Oezario  Motta,  em  Campinas;  Gymnasio  Hydecroft,  em  Jundiahy;  Collegio  de  Sfto 
Luiz,  em  Itu;  Gymnasio  de  S^  Joaquim,  em  Lorena;  Gymnasio  Jorge  Tibiri^ 
«m  Jahd;  Gynmasio  Santista,  em  Santos;  Collegio  Amparo,  na  ddade  do  mesmo 
Dome;  e  Collegio  Dlocesano  de  Sfto  Joe^,  em  Batataes. 

Ensino  Supbrior. 

0  ensino  superior  6  ministrado  no  Estado  pela  tradicional  Academia  de  Direito, 
institute  federal  fundado  em  11  de  agosto  de  1827;  pela  Escola  Polytechnica,  installada 
em  15  de  fevereiro  de  1894;  pela  Faculdade  de  Medicina,  inauguradaem  4  de  abril  de 
1913;  pela  Faculdade  Livre  de  Philosophia  e  Letraa,  fundada  pelo  Mosteiro  de  Sfto 
Bento,  abertaa  15  de  julho  de  1908  e  agregada  &  Universidade  de  Lou  vain  (Belgica); 
e  pela  Universidade  de  Sfto  Paulo,  institute  de  iniciati va  particular,  fundada  em  1911. 

A  Polytechnica  6  uma  escola  bem  organizada,  prjvida  de  completes  gabinetes, 
laboratories  e  museus,  proficientemente  dirigida  e  que  dispCe  de  illustrado  corpo 
docente,  escolhido  entre'os  mais  distinctos  lentes  nae  respectivas  especialidades. 
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Seu  programma  abrange  dois  cunoe  fundamentaee  e  dois  geraes  com  as  seguintes 
especialidadee: 

I.  Curao  de  engenheiros  civis. 

II.  Cuno  de  engenheiros  arcMtactoe. 

III.  Cuno  de  engenheiros  induBtriaes. 

IV.  Gurso  de  engenheiroe  agronomoe. 

Outro  cuno  prepara:  (a)  Mecanlcos;  (6)  agrimensores;  (c)  conductoree;  (d)  m9r 
chiniBtas;  (e)  contadores. 

Pela  reforma  de  1897  foi  crlado  o  cuibo  eepecial  de  electrlciBtafl. 

£m  1914  achavam-se  matriculadoe  neota  eecoUt  260  alumnoe. 

A  Faculdade  de  Medlcina  e  Ciruigia  tern  um  curso  preliminar  de  um  anno  e  nm 
cuno  geral  de  cinco  annoe,  comprehendendo  o  enedno  das  seguintes  materias: 

CURSO  PBSLDCINAR. 

Primelra  cadelra:  Physica  medlca;  segunda  cadeira:  Cbimica  medica;  teiceira  ca- 
deira:  Historia  natural  medica. 

GURSO  OERAL. 

Primeiro  anno. 

Primeira  cadeira:  Anatomia  descriptiva  (primeira  parte). 
Segunda  cadeira:  Physiologia  (primeira  parte). 
Teiceira  cadeira:  Pharmacologia  e  materia  medica. 

Segundo  cmno, 

Primeira  cadeira:  Anatomia  descriptiva  (segunda  parte). 
Segunda  cadeira:  Physiologia  (segunda  parte). 
Terceira  cadeira:  Histologia. 

Quarta  cadeira:  Clinica  dermatologica  e  syphiligraphica. 
Quinta  cadeira:  Clinica  ortho-rhino-laryngologica. 

Terctiro  anno. 

Primeira  cadeira:  Microbiologia. 

Segunda  cadeira:  Anatomia  e  histologia  pathologicas. 

Terceira  cadeira:  Anatomia  medico-cinirgica.    Opera9des  e  apparelhos. 

Quarta  cadeira:  Clinica  medica  (primeira  cadeira),  pathologia  interna. 

Quinta  cadeira:  Clinica  clrurgica  (primeira  cadeira),  pathologia  externa. 

Sexta  cadeira:  Clinica  ophtaknologica. 

Quarto  cmno. 

Primeira  cadeira:  Pathologia  geral  e  experimental. 

Segunda  cadeira:  Therapeutica  experimental  e  clinica.    Arte  de  formular. 

Terceira  cadeira:  Clinica  medica  (segunda  cadeira). 

Quarta  cadeira:  Clinica  ciruigica  (segunda  cadeira). 

Quinta  cadeira:  Clinica  obstetrica. 

Sexta  cadeira:  Clinica  pediatrica;  puericultura. 

Quinto  anno. 
Primeira  cadeira:  Hygiene. 
Segunda  cadeira:  Medicina  legal. 

Terceira  cadeira:  Clinica  medica  (terceira  cadeira),  historia  da  medicina. 
Quarta  cadeira:  Clinica  gynecologica. 
Quinta  cadeira:  Clinica  psychiatrica  e  de  molestias  nervoeas. 
As  clinicas  sSU)  divididas  em  obrigatorias  e  facultativas. 
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O  corpo  docente  da  Faculdade,  cujos  membros  8&o  todoe  medicos  compde-se  de  26 
lentes  cathedraticoB,  8  lentes  substitutoe,  15  preparadores,  e  12  assiBtentes. 

Os  lentes  substitatos  tdm  a  sea  caigo  respectlvamente  as  secgOee  seguintes: 

Piimeira  sec^:  Phydca  e  historia  natural. 

Segiinda  sec^:  Chimica  medlca,  pharmacolog:ia,  therapeutica. 

Terceira  sec^&o:  Anatomia  deecriptiva,  anatomia  topographica. 

Quarta  sec^:  Histologia,  microbiologia,  anatomia  e  histologia  pathologica. 

Quintasec^:  Hygiene,  medicina  legal. 

Sexta  sec^:  Pat^ologia  geral,  physiologia. 

Setima  Bec9&o:  Glinica  cinugica  (primeira  e  segunda  cadeiras). 

Oitava  secg&o:  Gliaica  medica,  historia  da  medicina  (primeira,  segunda  e  terceira 
cadeiras). 

Em  1914  matricularam-se  no  anno  prellminar  dessa  escola  101  alunmos,  dos  quaes 
52  foram  promovidos  para  o  primeiro  anno  do  curso  geral. 

Ensino  Profissional. 

b8cola8  profi88ionab8. 

Em  28  de  Setembro  de  1911  foram  creadas  as  escolas  profissionaee  da  Capital,  desti- 
nadas  ao  ensino  de  artes  e  officios  a  alumnos  do  sexo  masculine,  e  de  economia  domes- 
tica  e  prendas  manuaes  ao  sexo  feminine. 

O  ensino  pratico  6  dado  nas  officinas  e  distribuido  em  graus  ou  classes  a  que  08 
alumnos  perten^am,  conforme  sua  applicayfto  e  intelHgencia. 

A  Escola  Profissional  Masculina  comprehende  as  secyOes  seguintes:  (a)  De  mathe- 
maticas;  (6)  de  desenho;  (c)  de  mecanicos  (ferreiros,  fundidores  e  ajustadores);  (d)  de 
pintores;  («)  de  pedreiros;  (/)  de  tecelSes;  (g)  de  latoeiros;  (h)  de  chauffeurs. 

A  Escola  Profissional  Feminina  comprehende  as  sec9<!^  seguintes:  (a)  De  desenho; 
(6)  de  dactylographia;  (c)  c6rte  e  feitio  de  veetidos  e  roupas  para  senhoras  e  crean^as; 
(d)  de  c6rte  e  feitio  de  roupas  brancas;  (e)  de  bordodos  e  rendas;  (/)  de  fabrico  de  flores 
e  omamentaylU)  de  chapeus;  (g)  de  arte  culinaria  em  todos  os  sous  ramos  e  de  economia 
domestica. 

Do  producto  das  obras  realizodas  nas  escolas,  descontado  o  custo  do  material  empre- 
gado,  reverte  uma  parte  correspondente  a  50  %  em  favor  do  alumno  ou  alunmos  que 
tenham  executado  o  trabalho. 

Nas  officinas,  como  a  de  cosinha  e  outras,  em  que  se  nfio  possa  avaliar  com  precis&o  o 
trabalho  de  cada  alumno,  a  porcentagem  6  dividida  com  egualdade  entre  todos  elles. 

As  escolas  podem  encarregar-se  de  trabalhos  para  particulares,  desde  que  nAo  seja 
prejudLcado  o  funccionamento  das  officinas. 

Cada  alumno  recebe  uma  cademeta  em  que  6  creditada  a  porcentagem  que  Ihe 
coube  pelos  trabalhos  executados. 

Perde  o  direito  ao  premio  o  alumno  que  for  expulso  da  Escola. 

Na  Escola  Profissional  Masculina  t^m  os  alumnos  (exeptuados  os  da  sec^fto  de 
chauffeurs)  imia  retribui^  pecimiaria  sogundo  a  tabella  approvada  pelo  Secretario 
do  Interior. 

86  t^  direito  a  essa  retribui^^  os  alumnos  que  tenham  boas  notas  depois  de  dois 
mezes  de  estudos. 

A  importancia  dessa  retribuipJo  6  entregue  mensalmente,  mediante  recibo,  aos 
alumnos  ou  aos  sous  representantes. 

A  matricula  inicial  da  Escola  Profissional  Masculina  foi,  em  1914,  de  809  alumnos  e 
na  Feminina,  de  285  alumnas,  havendo  side  recusados  outros  candidates  por  falta  de 
lugares. 

Existe  tambem  no  interior  a  Escola  de  Artes  e  Officios  de  Amparo,  sujeita  ao  mesmo 
regimen,  com  as  seguintes  secedes:  Mathematicas,  desenho,  electricistas,  pintores, 
carpinteiros  e  marceneiros,  correiros,  mecanicos.  Nesta  escola  foi,  em  1914,  a  matri* 
cula  de  103  alumnos. 
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X800LA8  NORMAXS. 

Fimccionam  no  Estado  3  escolas  normaes  de  ciirso  secimdario  e  8  primarias. 

As  eecolas  normaes  siU)  estabelecimentos  de  ensino  piofiflsioiial,  destinados  a  dar  aos 
candidatoB  i  carreira  do  magisterio  a  educa^fto  intellectual,  moral  e  pratica  necessaria 
ao  bom  desempenho  de  professor. 

Para  formar  ob  professores  das  escolas  normaes  e  dos  gymnasios  ha,  annexo  & 
escola  normal  da  Capital,  um  curso  8ui>erior. 

As  materias  de  que  consta  o  curso  das  escolas  normaes  primarias  sSuo  divididas  em 
dols  grupos  e  assim  distribuidas: 

Primeiro  grupo. — Sciendas  e  linguas,  abrangendo  as  seguintes  cadeiras:  1*,  portu- 
guez;  2*,  francez;  3*,  arithmetica,  algebra  e  geometria,  4*,  geographia  geral  e  do 
Brasil,  historia  da  civiliza^fio  e  do  Brasil;  5*,  nopGes  de  physica,  chimica  e  historia 
natural  com  applica^&o  &  agricultura  e  &  sootechnia;  6*,  pedagogia  e  educa^&o  civica. 

Segundo  grupo. — Abrangendo  as  seguintes  disciplinas:  1*,  musica;  2*,  calligraphia 
e  desenho;  3*,  Trabalhos  manuaes  e  economia  domestica  para  o  sexo  feminine;  4*, 
trabalhos  manuaes  para  o  sexo  mascuUno;  5*,  gymnastica  para  ambos  os  sexos. 

O  ensino  normal  primario  6  facultado  a  ambos  os  sexos,  sepaiadamente,  em  um 
curso  de  4  annos. 

0  curso  das  escolas  normaes  secundarias  ^  de  4  annos  e  facultado  a  alumnos  de  ambos 
OS  sexos,  separadamente. 

As  materias  de  ensino  sfto  as  seguintes:  Portugues,  historia  da  lingua  e  latim, 
francez,  inglez,  arithmetica,  algebra,  geometria  e  trigonometria,  mechanica,  physica 
e  chimica,  historia  natural,  anatomia,  phyaiologia  e  no^Ges  de  hygiene,  geographia  e 
astronomia,  historia,  pedagogia  e  educa^fto  civica,  musica,  escripturagfto  mercantile 
calligraphia  e  desenho,  gymnastica  e  trabalhos  manuaes. 

Ha  tambem  na  escola  normal  secundaria  da  capital  aulas  de  dactylographia  e 
stenographia. 

O  curso  superior  annexo  i  escola  normal  da  Ci^ital,  6  de  dois  annos  e  dividido  em 
duas  secedes,  uma  scientifica  e  outra  litteraria. 

Consta  a  Becg&o  scientifica  das  seguintes  materias:  RevisSo  e  complemento  de 
mathematica,  comprehendendo:  geometria  especial  (theoria  das  curvas);  trigono- 
metria, partes  elementares  da  geometria  analytica  de  duas  e  de  tres  dimens5es. 
Revise  e  complemento  de  mecanica,  escriptura^  mercantil,  topographia,  revis&o 
e  complemento  de  sciencias  physicas,  chimicas  e  naturaes  e  de  desenho. 

Consta  a  secg^  litteraria  das  seguintes  materias:  Lingua  e  litteratura  portugueza, 
franceza,  ingleza  e  allem&;  continua9&o  do  estudo  do  inglez  e  do  allemfio;  grammatica 
comparada;  grego  e  latim;  historia  da  civUiza^  e  ligOes  de  historia  da  arte;  exer- 
cicios  de  historia  e  geographia  geral,  economica  e  politica. 

Na  escola  normal  da  capital  foi  concliiido  o  curso  de  psycholQgia  experimental, 
applicado  &  pedagogia  x)rofessado  pelo  Dr.  Ugo  Pizzoli,  da  Universidade  de  Modena 
(Italia),  para  tal  fim  contractado  pelo  Govemo  do  Estado. 

0  movimento  da  matricula  nas  escolas  normaes  e  o  numero  de  alumnos  diplomadoe 
no  anno  de  1914,  foi  o  seguinte: 

1.  Escola  secundaria  da  capital — Matricula  geral:  Sexo  masculine,  150;  sexo 
feminino,  617;  alumnos  diplomados,  238. 

2.  Escola  de  Itapetininga— Matricula  geral:  Sexo  masculine,  103;  sexo  feminino, 
146;  alumnos  diplomados,  34. 

3.  Escola  de  SSo  Carlos— Matricula  geral:  Sexo  masculine,  45;  sexo  feminino,  162; 
alumnos  diplomados,  34. 

4.  Escola  normal  primaria  annexa  6,  secundaria  da  capital— Matricula  geral:  Sexo 
masculino,  109;  sexo  feminino,  543;  alumnos  diplomados,  136. 

5.  Escola  Normal  de  Campinas-— Matricula  geral:  Sexo  masculino,  109;  sexo  femi- 
nino, 291;  alumnos  diplomados,  57. 
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6.  Escola  Nonnal  de  Piracicaba— Matiicula  geral:  Sexo  masculino,  126;  sexo 
feminino,  223;  alumnos  diplomadoe,  66. 

7.  Escola  Normal  de  Guaratmguetd— Matricula  geral:  Sexo  maflctdino,  119;  sexo 
feminino,  189;  alumnos  diplomados,  37. 

8.  Escola  Normal  de  Botucatti— Matricula  geral:  S^xo  masculino,  72;  sexo  femmino, 
168;  alomnoB  diplomados,  28. 

9.  Escola  Normal  de  Piraflsimunga^Matricula  geral:  Sexo  masculino,  110;  sexo 
feminino,  195;  alumnos  diplomados,  35. 

10.  Escola  Normal  de  Casa  Branca— Hatricula  geral:  Sexo  masculine,  58;  sexo 
feminine,  106. 

11.  Escola  Normal  do  Braz— Matricula  geral:  Sexo  feminine,  233. 

8EMINARIO  DAS  BDUCANDAS. 

Data  de  1825,  6  confiado  &  direcgfto  das  Religiosas  '*  Irmans  de  SAo  Joe6  ",  deede  1870. 

A  principio  se  desdnou  a  dar  abrigo  e  educa^fto  a  orphSs  filhas  de  antigos  servi- 
dores  da  patria;  mais  tarde,  como  favor  do  Crovemo,  ahi  foram  recebidas  filhas  de  paes 
pauperrimoe,  dando-se-lhes  preparo  para  os  misteres  da  vida  domestica. 

Comprehende  boje  curso  elementar  e  secundario. 

LYCEU  DE  ABTES  B  OFFICIOS. 

Tem  cuTBO  primario  e  secundario,  contando  as  seguintes  aulas  e  officinas:  de  desenho 
e  pintura,  carpintaria  e  marcenaria,  entalbe,  modelagem,  estatuaria. 

Seu  curso  primario  6  approximadamente  o  dos  grupos  escolares;  o  secundario, 
porem,  6  inferior  ao  dos  gymnasios  em  numero  de  materias. 

£  institute  de  iniciatlva  particular,  tem  tide,  por^m  tfto  grande  desenvolvimento, 
que  j&  possue  um  magnifico  predio,  onde  provisoriamente  est^  funccionando  o  gynma- 
sio  de  S.  Paulo. 

Attento  aos  relevantes  servi^os  que  ha  longos  annos  vem  prestando  i  mocidade 
estudiosa,  o  Grovemo  Ihe  tem  concedido  annualmente  elevado  auxiiio  pecuniario. 

LYCEU  DE  ARTES  E  OFFICIOS  DO  SAGRADO  CORA9IO  DE  JESUS. 

Funcciona  em  predio  proprio.  Mant6m  curso  primario,  profissional,  technico  e 
commercial. 

Destina-se  a  receber  os  filhos  da  classe  operaria,  de  preferencia  orph&oe,  propor- 
cionando-lhes  educa^  intellectual,  moral,  religiosa,  artistica  e  industrial. 

Sua  fundag^  ^  devida  i  iniciativa  das  Conferencias  de  S.  Vicente  de  Paulo  e  data 
de  1881.    Sua  direcg&o  estd  a  cargo  dos  R.  R.  P.  P.  Salesi. 

INSTmJTO  D.  ANNA  ROSA. 

Fundado  em  1874  pelo  BarSLo  de  Souza  Queir5z,  6  mantido  pela  Associa^fio  Pto- 
tectora  da  Infancia  Desvalida,  a  cargo  da  propria  familla  Souza  Qu6ir5z. 

Mant^m  curso  profissional  e  literario. 

O  curso  profissional  consta  de  officinas  de  mechanicos,  marceneiroe,  alfaiates  6 
sapateiros. 

O  curso  literario  consta  de  portuguez,  arithmetica,  geometria,  geographia,  historia 
e  orographia  do  Brasil,  desenho  linear  e  no^Oes  de  cousas^ 

CONSBRVATORIO  DRAMATICO  B  MUSICAL. 

Fundado  por  iniciativa  do  Dr.  Pedro  A.  Gom^  Cardim,  foi  inaugurado  em  1^  de 
inar90  de  1906. 

0  curso  dramatico  6  feito  em  quatro  annoe,  sendo  o  ultimo  de  aperfei^oamento; 
versa  sobre:  portuguez,  arithmetica,  francez,  italiano,  geographia,  historia  do  theatre, 
Uteratura  e  poetica,  esthetica  e  psychologia,  repreeenta^iio  coUectiva  e  eegrima. 
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0  cureo  musical  divide-ee  em:  Geral,  de  muedca,  e  especial,  de  cantos  e  instrumentOB; 
comprehende,  sete  aimos  de  ensino  preliminar  e  seis  de  ensino  superior. 
Sua  matricula  tem  sido  superior  a  200  alumnos  de  ambos  os  sexes. 

88COLA  DB  FHABMACIA  E  ODONTOLOGIA. 

Foi  fundada  em  1898  por  iniciativa  particular  de  medicos  e  pharmaceuticos. 

A  escola  mantem  os  curses  de  pharmacia  e  odontologia.  DispOe  de  boa  bibliotheca^ 
gabinetes,  laboratories,  fazendo  no  que  6  applicavel  servirem  as  projecyOes  luminosas 
para  illustrar  as  li^des.  Seu  curso  6  theorico  e  pratico  e  feito  em  tres  annos,  al^m  do 
curso  de  preparatorio  annexe  d  mesma  escola  cujas  aulas  se  extendem  tambem  por 
tresannes. 

B8COLA  DB  GOMMBRaO  ALVARE8  PBNTBADO. 

Fundada  em  1902  por  iniciativa  particular,  funcciona  em  magnifico  predio  doado 
pelo  Conde  de  Alvares  Penteado. 

O  curso  da  escola  comprebende  tres  secedes:  preliminar,  geral  e  superior.  O 
primeiro  corresponde  ao  programma  das  escolas  primarias. 

0  curso  geral  de  3  annos  versa  sobre  as  seguintes  materias:  Portuguez,  francez, 
inglez,  arithmetica,  algebra  e  geometria,  geographia,  historia  geral  e  especialmente 
do  Brasil,  contabilldade  mercantil,  pbysica,  chimica  e  historia  natural,  calligraphla, 
desenhe  e  stenographia,  noyOes  de  direito  constitucional,  civil  e  commercial. 

O  curso  superior  6  de  dels  annos,  comprehendendo:  Geographia  commercial  e 
eotatistica;  historia  do  commercio  e  da  industria;  contabilidade  comparada  e  banco 
modelo;  no95es  de  direito  commercial  e  maritime;  italiano,  ne9des  de  economia 
politica,  finan^as  e  contabilidade  do  Estado;  no^des  de  direito  Intemacicnal;  diplo- 
macia,  historia  dos  tratados  e  correspondencia  diplomatica;  mathematica  applicada  e 
technologia  industrial;  allem&o;  hespanhol. 

Seu  fim  6  preparar  os  que  se  destlnam  as  profissdes  de  commerciantes,  interpretres, 
guarda-livros,  correctores,  agentee  consulares. 

Ha  no  interior  outras  escolas  do  mesmo  genero,  embora  com  programmas  menos 
sumptuosos,  ex.:  a  Academia  do  Commercio,  de  Santos;  Escola  de  Commercio,  de 
Campinas. 

MACKBNZIB  COLLEGE. 

Com  justo  titule  deve  tambem  figurar  entre  as  escolas  profissionaes,  pois  alem  da 
curso  de  letras  e  de  sdencias,  em  geral,  tem  o  curso  de  engenharia  e  o  commercial. 
Os  titulos  desse  estabelecimento  sfto  validos  nas  Universidades  norte-americanas. 

ESCOLA  AORICOLA  LUIZ  DE  QUEIr6z. 

£  o  mais  completo  instituto  de  ensino  agricola  do  Estado.  Funcciona  em  a  Fazenda 
S.  Jofto  da  Montanha  a  tres  kUometros  da  pitoresca  cidade  de  Piracicaba. 

Tem  por  fim  dar  aos  sens  alumnos  prepare  de  agronomia  e  industrias  agricelas  que 
OS  habilite  &  explorag^o  racienal  e  econemica  de  s61o  e  das  industrias  ruraes. 

Seu  programma  theorico  e  pratico,  mas  sobremodo  experimental-demenstrativo 
se  desenvolve  em  quatro  annos,  sendo  o  primeiro  anno  preliminar  e  os  outros  tres  o& 
do  curso  regular. 

0  curso  preliminar  consta  de  portuguez,  francez,  arithmetica,  algebra  elementar, 
geometria,  geographia,  historia  do  Brasil  e  trabalhos  praticos  na  carpintaria  e  na 
fazenda. 

O  curso  regular  comprehende,  primeiro  anno:  Algebra,  geometria,  trigonometria, 
noyOes  de  mecanica  e  physica,  chimica  geral,  mineral  e  organica,  mineralogia,  bota- 
nica,  zoologia,  physiologia  e  taxonomia  vegetaes,  desenhe  e  carpintaria,  trabalhos  na. 
fazenda,  exercidos  militares;.  segundo  anno:  Physica,  chimica  agricola,  micrebio- 
los^>  geologia  agricola  e  prepare  do  s61o,  producyiio  e  melhoramento  das  ra^as,  agri- 
mensura;  climatologia  agricola,  phytopathologia  e  entomologia,  generalidades  sobre 
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•culturas,  zootechnia  especial  doe  equideos,  bovideos,  etc.;  terceiro  anno:  Industrias 
agricolas,  colheitas  (machinas  de  colhelta)  culturas  especiaes,  silvicultura,  alimen- 
tagfto  doe  animaes,  avicultura,  horticultura,  pomologia,  mecanica  agzicola,  motores 
^nimaesy  a  vapor,  hydraulicoe;  economia  politica,  economla  rural,  eootechnia  es- 
pecial e  veterinaria,  apicultura,  construc^Ges  ruraes,  estradas,  drenagem  e  iniga^, 
trabalhos  praticos  na  leitaria,  na  fazenda,  etc. 

As  li95es  theoricas  e  praticas  sSo  diarias  e  duram  uma  bora;  os  trabalbos  praticoe 
■flfto  igualmente  diarios,  feitos  nas  diversas  secedes  e  dependencias  da  eecola  e  duram 
no  minimo  duas  boras  para  cada  disciplina. 

A  escola  estd  situada  em  uma  f azenda  modelo  de  cerca  de  200  bectares,  com  campos 
de  experiendas  e  demonstra^des,  parque,  borto,  pomar,  prados  e  pastagens,  cafezal, 
cannavial,  pequena  matta  para  estudos  de  silvicultura,  e  terrenoe  para  outras  culturas; 
•com  um  poeto  zootecbnico  convenientCTiente  installado;  gabinetes  e  laboratorioe; 
museu,  macbinas  e  apparelbos  agricolas  necessarios  ao  preparo  e  amanbo  do  b6\o, 
colbeita  e  beneficio  doe  productos,  officinas,  usinas,  depoeitos,  etc. 

Ha  no  Estado  diversos  poetoe  zootecbnicos,  occorrendo-nos  citar  na  Capital,  em  SSo 
<!/arloe,  Itapetininga  e  Batataes  e  diversos  postos  de  selec^fto  de  gado  vacum  e  cavallar. 

0  Estado  tesm.  instituido  aprendizados  agricolas  em  Iguape,  8.  Sebastifto,  Araras  e 
PindamoDbangaba  e  eetabelecido  diversos  campos  de  experiencia  por  meio  dos  quaes 
'comprebenderfto  os  lavradores  nfto  s6  as  grandee  vantagens  da  polycultura,  mas  tam- 
bem  a  alta  conveniencia  do  emprego  de  macbinas  agricolas. 

IN8TITUTO  DISGIPLINAR, 

Esta  institui^fto  tem  prestado  os  mais  relevantes  servi^os,  gramas  i  modema  orienta- 
•920  que  Ibe  foi  dada. 

0  Institute  Dlsciplinar  abrlga  algumas  centenas  de  menores,  que  completado  o 
curso,  Boffrem  tfto  benefica  influencia  da  ac^So  educativa,  que  se  tomam  factores  do 
progresso  social,  pelo  amor  ao  trabalbo  e  a  ordem  que  na  escola  adquiriram. 

A  vista  dos  bons  resultados  colbidos  nesta  escola  o  Govemo  tratou  de  crear  outias 
congeneres  em  Mogy-Minm,  Sorocaba  e  Taubat^. 

ESCOLA  DA  POR^A  PUBUCA. 

O  interesse  pelo  ensino  n&o  permlttiu  se  deixasse  no  olvido  a  forga  publica,  num 
Estado  que  offerece  instrucg^o  a  todas  as  camadas  populares.  0  Govemo,  entSo» 
instituiu  para  pra^as  inferiores  e  officiaes  cursos  literarios  e  scientificos. 

O  aproveitamento  nos  cursos,  assim  como  o  bom  cumprimento  de  deveres  em  geral, 
e&o  seguro  meio  de  conseguir  promog&o. 

EDUCA9I0  DA  MULHBR. 

Para  a  educa^&o  e  ensino  do  sexo  feminino,  ba  no  Estado,  al^m  dos  cursos  gymnaslaes 
e  normaes,  da  Escola  Profissional  Feminina  e  do  Seminario  das  Educandas,  grande 
numero  de  bem  montados  coll^os,  tanto  na  Capital  como  no  Interior,  dirigidos  por 
fleculares  ou  por  Congr^ga9dee  religioeas  de  varias  denomina^des. 


EL  ESTADO  Y  LA  MOSICA  EN  LAS  AMERICAS. 

Por  NARCISO  GARAY, 
Director  dd  Conservatorio  Nadanal  de  Mdsica  y  Dedamacidn  de  la  Repilbliea  de  Pcmamd. 

INTRODUCCldN. 

En  los  Estadoe  tlnidos  de  America  la  mdsica  se  considera  generalmente  como  una 
facultad  unlversitarla,  en  tanto  que  en  Europa  es  un  ramo  tecnico  que  se  ensefia  en 
escuelas  especialee  comdnmente  Uamadas  conservatorios. 
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En  el  Programa  Preliminar  del  Smindo  CoDgreso  Cientifico  Panamericano  se  hacen 
elogios  de  las  escuelas  de  medicina  de  Centro  y  Sud  America. 

Su  alto  nivel  cientlfico  parece  atrlbulrse  al  necho  de  que  en  esos  palses  el  Estado 
asume  el  dominio  de  la  instrucci6n  m^dica  y  confiere  loe  titulos  profeBionales. 

Este  m^todo  no  es  de  ori^en  latinoamericano,  sino  importado  ae  Francia. 

Asimismo,  ]08  conservatorios  de  mtisLca  de  Centre  y  Sud  AmMca  son  de  propiedad 
del  Gobiemo  Nacional  o  del  municipio  y  los  diplomajs  profesionales  son  comendos  de 
conformidad  con  los  principios  franceses. 

En  la  America  del  Norte  la  mt&sica  ha  sido  piincipalmente  considerada  como  un 
ramo  de  la  in8trucci6n  universitaria,  mientras  que  en  Europa  y  en  los  pafses  latino- 
americanos  en  donde  la  influencia  europea  ha  sido  preponderante  en  asuntos  de 
literatura  y  arte,  la  mikica,  por  r^la  general,  es  clasificada  como  instrucci6n  especial 
o  tunica.  Naturalmente,  ella  presenta  ambos  caracteres,  ni  m^  ni  menos  que  la 
medicina  y  el  derecho,  y,  a  la  verdad,  me  seria  muy  dificU  indlcar  el  punto  en  donde 
cualquiora  de  estas  materias  abandona  su  aspecto  universitario  para  asumir  uno  t^- 
nico,  o  viceversa. 

Leyendo  el  programa  preliminar  de  este  congreso,  que  ha  drculado  profusamente 
en  nuestroe  paises,  encontramos  bajo  el  epigrafe  '' Inatruccidn  T6cnica/'  par^lgralo 
(C),  8ecci6n  IV,  pdgina  23,  un  pasaje  digno  de  especial  consideraci6n.    Dice  asl: 

Se  reconoce  generalmente  el  alto  nivel  de  las  escuelas  de  medicina  de  Centro  y 
Sud  America.  D^beee  esto  en  gran  parte  al  hecho  de  que  en  dichos  paises  el  Estado 
ha  asumido  la  responsabilidad  de  la  instruccidn  m^dica  y  en  la  pr&ctica  eecolar,  pw- 
mitiendo  asi  a  las  facultadee  de  las  escuelas  mMicas  establecer  una  norma  cientmca  - 
muy  alta  y  poner  en  vi^r  muy  severas  disposiciones  para  el  ejerdcio  de  esa  profesidn. 
La  facultad  de  medicina  es  no  s61o  un  cuerpo  administrativo,  sino  una  agrupaci6n 
docente.  Prueba  la  capacidad  adquisitiva  de  los  estudiantes  para  determinar  los 
jvogresos  en  sus  asignaturas  y  verifica  el  examen  oue  concede  al  estudiante  el  privile- 
gio  de  practicar  su  profesidn.  Estd  tambi^n  facultada  por  el  Estado  para  dar  dispo- 
siciones que  rijan  la  prdctica  de  la  medicina  en  toda  la  naci6n.  Asf,  hasta  cierto 
punto,  gufa  al  mddico  profesional.  Comparados  con  estos  medios  excelentes  y  efec- 
tivos  que  aseguran  y  mantienen  los  regunenes  profesionales,  los  m^todos  de  formar 
doctores  y  de  autonzar  el  eiercicio  de  esa  profeei6n  en  los  Estados  Unidos,  parecen 
bastante  imperfectos  y  mal  organizados. 

Nada  mezquino  es  el  elogio  arriba  tributado  a  las  escuelas  de  medicina  de  Centro 
y  Sud  America  por  los  promotores  del  Segundo  Congreso  Cientifico  Panamericano, 
y,  ciertamente,  resultaria  inmodesto  de  mi  parte  el  tratar  de  captar  ese  mismo  elogio 
en  beneficio  de  nuestros  conservatorios  y  escuelas  de  mtisica;  pero,  en  realidad,  el 
mismo  razonamiento  que  se  aplica  a  la  instrucci6n  m^ica  podria  extenderse  a  la 
instruccidn  miisical  y  artistica  en  muchos  de  nuestros  paises. 

Eliminando  el  punto  de  la  instrucci6n  de  las  bellas  artes  en  general,  que  estd,  por 
decirlo  asf,  fuera  de  mi  jurisdicci6n,  permftaseme  concretarme  tinicamente  a  la 
ensefianza  de  la  mtisica,  ramo  que  exclusivamente  me  concieme. 

Nosotros,  los  latinoamericanos,  no  podemos,  sin  embargo,  reivindicar  la  patemidad 
de  estos  m^todos  cuya  eficacia  reconocen  cat^ricamente  los  promotores  de  este 
congreso.  Debemos  a  nuestra  conciencia  y  a  los  fueros  de  la  verdad  el  declarar  que 
en  este  dominio  hemes  apUcado  sencillamente  a  nuestros  paises  los  principios  pre- 
conizados  en  materia  de  instruccidn  profesional  por  una  gran  naci6n  considerada  p<Mr 
todos  los  latinoamericanos  como  nuestra  segunda  patria:  Francia. 

Los  conservatorios  de  mtisica  en  los  pafses  centro  y  suramericanos,  al  igual  de  las 
escuelas  m^dicas,  se  han  basado  en  ideas  y  modelos  franceses.  De  consiguiente,  es 
deber  nuestro  rendir  homenaje  al  genio  y  altruismo  de  aquella  naci6n  querida,  a  la 
cual  corresponde  la  gloria  y  el  m6rito  de  estos  m^todos  cuya  bondad  comentan  en  tan 
altos  t^rminos^los  organizadores  de  este  congreso. 

Antes  de  que  el  Conservatorio  Nacional  de  Mtisica  de  la  Repdblica  de  Panami 
hubiese  sido  galantemente  invitado  por  el  Secretario  de  Estado  del  Gobiemo  de  los 
Estados  Unidos  de  Norte  America  para  tomar  parte  en  el  Segundo  Congreso  Cientffico 
Panamericano,  ya  habfan  Uamado  mi  atenci6n  los  m^todos  que  prevalecen  en  loe 
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EstadoB  de  America  para  la  ensefianza  elemental  de  la  mdedca.  En  el  Oapftiilo  VI  de 
eete  escrito  aparecen  algunas  observacionee  a  este  respecto,  y  yo  habr(a  tratado  mis 
a  fondo  esta  materia  si  el  punto  mis  importante  de  la  int«rvenci6n  gubernativa  en 
la  infltrucci6n  m^dica  no  hubiese  aido  mencionado  en  loe  t6rmino0  arriba  tranecritos 
por  loe  promotores  de  este  congreso.  Pero  la  estrecha  analogfa  que  existe  entre  loe 
m6todos  adoptados  en  nuestros  pafses  para  la  instniccidn  mMica  y  la  instrucci6n 
musical  me  inducen  a  emprender  la  de8crip€i6n  analftica  de  la  labor  efectuada  por 
el  Conservatorio  de  Mtisica  en  Panamd,  sacando  de  alH  deducciones  de  orden  social, 
econdmico  y  artfstico  que  honradamente  eetimo  de  vasto  y  pr4ctico  inter^  desde  el 
punto  de  vista  panamericano. 

Si  razones  de  salubridad  pdblica  pueden  obligar  a  un  Gobierno  a  inmiscuine  en  la 
instrucci6n  m^dica  o  en  la  prdctica  de  la  medicina,  bas&ndoee  en  que  los  medicos 
tienen  en  sub  manos  las  vidas  de  la  comunidad ;  y  si  razones  de  utiUdad  ptiblica  pueden 
constrefiir  a  un  gobierno  a  intervenir  en  la  ensefianza  del  deiecho  o  en  la  pr4ctica 
forense  bas^dose  en  que  los  abogados  y  jueces  manejan  el  derecbo  humano,  es  mi 
prop66ito  demostrar  que  no  menoe  poderosas  razones  justifican  la  acci6n  oficial  en  la 
ensefianza  de  la  mdedca  y  en  la  reglamentaddn  de  la  profesi6n  musical,  puesto  que  la 
mtisica  es  ''una  materia  prdctica  al  propio  tiempo  que  educativa/'  segiin  la  defini6 
una  vez  el  Hon.  Dr.  Ph.  P.  Claxton,  presidente  de  esta  secci6n  del  congreso,  afiadiendo, 
muy  acertadamente,  que  ''la  mtisica  es  tan  necesaria  como  la  lectura,  la  escritura  y  la 
aritm6tica.''  " En  v^xiad,*'  dijo  "yo  la  clasificaria  inmediatamente  despu^  de  eetas 
tres  materias  llamadas  esenciales,  como  unas  de  las  grandcs  necesidades  de  la  vida 
humana." 

Que  el  concepto  de  la  educaci^n  musical  en  Centre  y  Sur  Am^ca  estd  inspirado 
en  principios  franceses,  se  puede  demostrar  nombrando  algunas  cindadee  como 
M^co,  Guatemala,  San  Jos^  de  Costa  Rica,  Panamd,  Bo^TOtd,  Quito  y  Santiago  de 
Chile  en  las  cuales  existen  conservatorios  de  mdaica  instituldoe  sobre  la  misma  base 
de  absoluta  gratuidad  que  los  establecidos  por  el  Gobierno  de  Franda.  Estos  conser- 
vatorios son  enteramente  coeteados  por  los  gobiemoe  nadonales,  federales  o  munici- 
pales.  En  elloa  no  se  exige  cuota  a^na  a  los  alumnos,  ya  sean  estos  nacionales  o 
extranjeroe,  pues  sus  esfuerzos  se  encaminan  al  progreso  de  la  educaddn  nadonal  y  de 
la  habilidad  t^cnica.  De  consiguiente,  en  esos  establecimientos  no  se  hacen  con- 
cesiones  a  los  alumnos  ni  al  publico,  puesto  que,  halldndoee  desprovistos  de  toda 
tendenda  mercantil,  no  tienen  mayor  inter^  en  atraer  clientes. 

M.  Albert  Lavignac,  profesor  del  Conservatwio  de  Pwis  y  autor  de  "Educaddn 
Musical,"  considera  este  sistema  de  absoluta  gratuidad  como  un  gran  elemento  de 
superioridad  en  una  instituddn  miisical  y  piensa  que  su  cardcter  filanti:6pico,  que 
excluye  toda  idea  de  explota<idn,  permite  a  la  instituci6n  selecdonar  sus  alumnos 
entre  los  mejores  talentos.  Observa,  ademds,  que  las  empresas  privadas  organizadas 
sobre  bases  remuneradas  pueden  constituir  buenas  escuelas  para  aficionados,  pero 
nunca  producirin  verdaderos  artistas. 

Una  vez  estableddo  que  no  reivindicamos  tltulos  de  propiedad  ni  derechos  de 
patente  sobre  los  m^todos  francesee  introduddos  a  nuestros  pafses  tanto  en  materia  de 
instrucd6n  m6dica  como  de  ensefianza  musical,  expondr^  las  razones  por  las  cuales  los 
mismos  prindpios  deberfan  regir  no  s^o  en  los  paises  europeos  o  centro-americanos  sine 
tambi^n  en  Norte  AmMca  y  en  ciertas  Repdblicas  suramericanas  que,  como  la  Argen- 
tina, abandonan  a  la  inidativa  privada  la  tarea  de  promover  la  cultura  artistica  entre 
los  ciudadanos. 

iNSTRuoa6N  piJblica. 

La  ensefianza  musical  y  la  ensefianza  m6dica  son  ptiblicas  y  gratuitas  en  Franda, 
como  tambi^n  lo  son  en  la  mayor  parte  de  los  pafses  latino-americanos. 

La  ensefianza  gratuita  es  una  consecuencia  natural  del  prindpio  de  la  responsa- 
bilidad  del  Estado,  tal  como  lo  entienden  las  democracias  francesa  y  latino-americanaa. 
La  democracia  anglo-sajona  sigue  estrechameute  el  principio  individualista  britiinico 
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y  deja  el  campo  abierto  a  la  iniciativa  privada.  Las  ideas  modemas  ban  desarrollado 
en  los  Estadofi  Unidos  de  America  tendencias  socialistas  que  pueden  inducir  al  Eetado 
a  intervenir  en  la  in8trucci6n  secundaria,  superior  y  proiesional. 

Si  se  admite  y  justifica  que  un  Gobiemo  erija  sus  propias  escuelas  en  las  cuales  se 
forma  el  cardcter  nacional  y  se  conserva  la  iinidad  moral  del  pais,  esto  no  implica  que 
«1  asunto  no  hajra  sido  objeto  de  yiolentas  disputas  afios  o  siglos  atr&s,  cuando  loe 
Oobiemos  no  podian  invadir  el  campo  de  la  educaci6n  sin  tropezar  con  lo  que  hasta 
^ntonces  se  consideraba  como  privilegio  de  sociedades  privadas  o  de  congregaciones 
religiosas.  Lo  que  hoy  miramos  como  el  ejercicio  legitimo  del  derecho  de  pdblica 
potestad  que  reside  en  el  Grobiemo— derecho  que  reivindica  celoeamente  toda  naci6n 
civilizada — t\i6  en  un  principio  causa  de  honda  alarma  tachada  de  atentado  al  derecho 
privado. 

Los  Gobiemos  latinos  ban  organizado  dondequiera  la  educaci6n  ptiblica  divi- 
di^ndola  en  tres  diferentes  grados  que  correspondent  m^  o  menos,  a  las  diferentes  clases 
Bociales:  La  in8trucci6n  primaria,  destinada  al  pueblo  en  general;  la  instrucci6n 
flecundaria,  destinada  a  personas  de  mayores  alcances  deseosas  de  ocupar  empleos 
administrativos  y  de  oficina  al  servicio  del  gobiemo  o  de  compafifaa  privadas;  la 
instrucci6n  universitaria  o  superior,  para  gentes  de  altas  capacidades  aptas  para  abrazar 
las  profesiones  cientificas  o  liberales.  Estos  tres  grados  de  instrucci6n  son  pdblicos  y 
la  ensefianza  es  impartida  gratuitamente  por  nuestros  gobiemos.  Los  americanos 
anglo-sajones  no  han  ido  tan  lejos  en  materia  de  acci6n  gubemativa  en  asuntos  de 
inter^  ptiblico.  EUos  han  abierto  a  la  iniciativa  individual  im  campo  mucho  m^ 
rasto.  Las  universidades  y  lois  colegios  se  han  sustraido,  hasta  cierto  pun  to,  a  la 
acci6n  y  al  dominio  del  gobiemo  y  han  logrado  conservar  su  antiguo  regimen  y  organi- 
saci6n,  lo  mismo  que  en  Inglaterra.  Otro  tanto  podria  decirse  de  su  instmcci6n 
industrial  y  t^cnica.  Por  tanto,  la  ensefianza  pdblica  y  gratuita  de  la  mtisica  estd 
impllcitamente  contenida  en  el  principio  que  rige  la  instrucci6n  pdblica  en  las  demo- 
czacias  franceea  y  latino-  americanas. 

Pero  ^intenta  el  Gobiemo  de  los  E^tados  Unidos  perse verar  en  su  actitud  actual  o 
esti  dispuesto  a  dejarse  influenciar  por  ideas  mis  socialistas?  En  la  Gran  Bretafia  se 
habla  ya  de  servicio  militar  obligatorio,  y,  si  no  fuera  por  su  ''espl^ndido  aislamiento," 
las  lineas  de  ferrocarriles  ingleses  se  hallarfan  ya  en  manos  del  Gobiemo,  como  lo 
estin  las  fdbricas  de  nuniciones.  Tras  los  medios  materiales  para  la  defensa  nacional, 
loe  medios  ideales  seguirlan  y  la  nacionalizaci6n  de  todos  los  grados  de  la  instrucci6n 
seria  un  hecho  cumplido. 

En  los  Estados  Unidos  la  instmcci6n  primaria  es  dada  por  el  Gobiemo  de  los  Estadoe 
en  las  escuelas  pdblicas.  La  instmcci6n  secundaria  tambi6n  recibe  del  Estado  el 
debido  apoyo,  pero  las  universidades  y  las  escuelas  t6cnicas  contindan  siendo,  en 
grande  escala,  privilegio  de  corporaciones  privadas,  de  sociedades  o  de  particulares. 
Aunque  la  fundacidn  de  escuelto  oficiales  de  instmccidn  superior  y  t6cnica  parece 
ser  el  campo  de  futura  actividad  del  Gobiemo  Americano,  este  paso  no  ha  sido  fran- 
queado  adn. 

Cuando  el  Gobiemo  intervenga  en  la  instrucci6n  imiversitaria,  industrial  y  pro- 
iesional, las  diferencias  sociales,  tan  antagdnicas  al  esplritu  de  la  verdadera  demo- 
cracia,  se  suavizar&n,  y  entonces  sehL  poeible  prestar  atenci6n  m^  esmerada  a  la 
yocaci6n,  que  es  uno  de  los  elementos  eeenciales  para  el  buen  6xito  de  los  individuos 
en  la  vida. 

La  acci6n  oficial  en  materia  de  instracci6n  es  obra  de  las  ideas  modemas;  es  un 
desarrollo  natural  de  las  tendencias  generales  de  nuestra  6poca  que  tienden  a  aumentar 
la  intervenci6n  del  mecanismo  oficial  en  la  distribuci6n  de  la  riqueza  intelectual  y 
moral.    En  otros  t^rminos,  ima  conquista  del  socialismo  de  buena  ley. 
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LA  acoi6n  opicial  en  la  mi^sica. 

El  espiritu  mercantil.  La  explotaci6n  de  los  aliimnos  y  los  artistas  por  lo6  pro* 
fesores  y  a^ntes.  Utiiidad  de  la  cooperaci6n.  La  acci6n  del  Gobierao  evitari  o 
diaminuir^ofi  efectoe  de  la  especulacidn.  La  competencia  am  vigilancia  oficial  es 
contraria  a  la  democracia  y  a  los  intereses  nacionaieB.  La  enBefianza  privada  Mo 
aprovecha  a  loe  ricos;  ella  hace  que  el  eepfritu  nacional  ceda  el  campo  al  espiritu 
comercial. 

In^laterra  es  libre-cambista  y  Estados  Unidos  es  proteccionista,  pero  ambos  palses 
son  hbre-cambistas  en  el  terreno  musical.  La  protecci6n  a  la  mtisica  ha  side  conside- 
rada  siempre  como  una  obligaci6n  nacional  por  las  democracias  y  monarquias  europeas; 
al  proceder  de  este  modo,  Francia,  Italia,  Alemania,  Rusia,  ban  superado  a  Inglatena 
y  a  los  Estados  Unidos  como  potencias  musicales  haciendo  imposible  toda  competencia 
entre  ellos.    La  protecci6n  a  la  mdsica  es  la  llnica  soluci6n  ael  problema. 

La  mdsica  y  las  bellas  artes  ban  sido  muy  descuidadas  como  ramos  de  instrucci6n 
pdblica  en  los  paises  de  raza  anglo-sajona,  Inglatena  y  los  Estados  Unidos.  Los 
gobiemos  nunca  ban  tratado  de  cooperar  con  la  iniciativa  individual  en  ese  terreno,  a 
excepci6n  de  las  escuelas  pnmarias  americanas  que  ban  incluido  la  mdsica  en  el 
pensum  reglamentario. 

La  influencia  del  mercantilismo  ha  sido  mayor  en  el  campo  artistico  que  en  el  campo 
cientffico.  Los  diplomas  y  grados  desprovistos  de  reconocimiento  oficial  ban  sido 
fuente  de  censuras  para  algunas  escuelas  m6dicas,  como  puedo  colegirse  de  la  fraseolo- 
gia  del  Programa  Preliminar  arriba  citado;  pero  igual  observaci6n  cabe  hacer,  y  en 
mayor  escala,  respecto  de  las  instituciones  musicales  lascuales  no  amenazan  directa- 
mente  la  vida  ni  la  salud  de  la  humanidad. 

En  el  Conservatorio  de  Mtisica  de  Panamd  hemes  recibido  a  varios  americanos 
graduados  que,  despu^  de  haber  gastado  grandes  sumas  de  dinero  en  educaci6n 
musical,  tuvieron  que  ll^ar  a  la  triste  conclusi6n  de  que  se  les  habfa  ensefiado  todo 
menos  mtisica. 

Donde  no  existe  la  intervenci6n  o  la  supervigilancia  del  Estado,  la  codicia  humana 
predomina  y  la  cultura  artlstica  tiene  que  luchar  indefinidamente  con  este  enemigo. 
En  tales  condiciones,  la  creaci6n  de  escuelas  oficiales  es  una  bendici6n  para  la  comuni- 
dad,  tanto  desde  el  pimto  de  vista  artistico  como  desde  el  moral  y  econ6mico. 

Los  intereses  asociados  de  los  profesores  de  mt!isica  y  de  los  agentes  musicales  pueden 
haber  contribuido  en  America  a  mantener  la  opini6n  ptiblica  en  un  estado  de  absoluta 
indiferencia  respecto  de  las  ventajas  de  la  acci6n  gubemativa  en  punto  de  educaci6n 
musical. 

La  explotaci6n  de  los  artistas  liricos  por  los  agentes  o  intermediarios  cuya  interven- 
ci6n  no  puede  menos  que  perjudicar  a  los  artistas  y  al  pdblico — productores  y  con- 
Bumidores — es  un  hecho  bien  conocido.  Alzando  artificialmente  los  honorarios  de 
los  artistas,  en  otros  t^inos:  especulando,  los  agentes  trabajan  para  si  mismos,  como 
que  gran  parte  de  esos  honorarios  queda  en  su  poder  y  el  consumidor,  el  pdblico  ee  la 
dnica  vlctima. 

Recuerdo  como  se  explotaba  en  Francia  a  los  pobres  artistas  liricos  por  parte  de  los 
agentes  y  profesores  coaligados  para  tal  fin.  Muchas  de  esas  alianzas  se  hacian  pagar 
un  tanto  por  ciento  vitalicio  sobise  el  salario  de  los  artistas.  Si  semejante  orden  de 
cosas  existia  en  Francia,  en  donde  la  educaci6n  musical  es  pdblica  y  gratuita,  ya 
podemos  figuramos  qu6  no  acontecerd  en  paises  donde  el  mercantilismo  ha  alcanzado 
un  desarrollo  superior. 

Dure  se  hace  creer  que  los  artistas  no  hayan  tomado  providencia  alguna  para  eludir 
los  fuertes  gravdmenes  que  sobre  ellos  hacen  pesar  los  improductivos.  En  este  sentido 
no  ha  habido  esfuerzo  cooperativo  propiamente  dicho,  por  mia  que  ^te  hubiera  sido 
igualmente  beneficioso  para  los  artistas  y  para  el  pdblico. 

Leyendo  las  publicaciones  musicales  americanas  no  es  posible  dejar  de  observar  el 
silencio  que  guardan  respecto  de  la  acci6n  oficial  en  el  campo  de  la  mdsica.  Alii  se 
discute  sobre  dos  sistemas  de  enseflanza  musical:  privada  y  conservatorial;  es  decir, 
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individual  y  colectiva,  pero  no  parece  sospechane  siquieia  que  el  denominado  dstema 
conservatorial  pueda  ser  de  dos  maneras:  (a)  en  provecho  de  los  profesores  principal- 
mente,  y  entonces  lo8  alumnos  pagan  a  aquellos,  o  (b)  en  beneficio  de  lo8  alumnos^ 
principalmente,  y  entonces  el  gobiemo  remunera  a  loe  profesores,  como  en  otios  ramos- 
de  la  in8trucci6n  pdblica. 

Se  ha  dicho  que  no  hay  probabilidad  de  obtener  auxilio  del  Estado  o  de  la  Federa- 
ci6n  para  la  educaci6n  musical  en  los  Estados  Unidos,  bien  que  para  ello  no  se  ha 
dado  raz6n  plausible.  En  efecto,  no  considero  razonable  el  decir  que  los  americanos^ 
son  de  por  sf  suficientemente  ricos  para  pod^rse  dispensar  de  la  ayuda  oficial  en  la 
in8trucci6n  musical.  La  cuesti6n,  a  mi  juicio,  no  es  de  riqueza  o  de  pobreza  sino  de- 
doctrina,  y  no  deberfa  plantearse  en  otra  forma. 

Los  franceses,  los  belgas,  los  italianos,  los  espafioles,  los  alemanes,  los  austriacos  y 
los  rusos  protegen  todos  su  mtkica  y  su  t^cnica,  del  mismo  modo  que  protegen  su» 
tesoros  de  arte,  su  idioma,  sus  creencias  nacionales,  sus  industnas  y  su  comercio.  Es 
un  deber  de  la  raza  que  nada  tiene  de  comtin  con  la  miseria  o  la  opulencia.  Ellos  se 
sienten  orgullosos  de  esa  actividad  est^tica  que  consideran  como  una  porci6n  del 
patrimonio  nacional  y  que  les  ayuda  a  conservar  la  unidad  moral  del  pais. 

Echar  sobre  los  hombros  del  gobiemo  la  carga  y  el  cuidado  de  guiar  y  supervigilar 
la  educaci6n  artlstica  es  tarea  mis  conforme  con  la  democracia  y  la  proteccidn  (doe- 
principios  gratos  a  Norte  Am^ca)  que  el  presente  abstencionismo. 

Como  ya  dije,  las  tendencias  modemas  favorecen  el  procedimiento  de  colocar  la 
instrucci^n  profesional  y  tunica  en  manos  del  Estado,  y  lo  que  hoy  parece  peligrosa 
aventura  serd  en  lo  future  una  pr&ctica  conservadora.  Contemplo  en  el  futuro  el  dia 
en  que  cualquier  intento  para  sustraer  la  instrucci6n  profesional  superior  de  las 
manos  del  Estado  ser&  considerado  tan  ridicule  como  aparecerfa  hoy  el  quitar  al 
gobiemo  el  privilegio  de  acufiar  la  moneda.  El  abuse  de  la  e8peculaci6n  que  oblig6 
al  Estado  a  monopolizar  la  fabricacidn  de  moneda,  lo  obligard  a  intervenir  en  el  campo- 
de  la  instmcci6n  t^cnica  a  tltulo  de  fuerza  reguladora. 

El  libre  cambio  en  arte  es  contrario  a  los  intereses  de  la  mddca  nacional  y  la  falta  de* 
acci6n  oficial  resulta  en  detrimento  de  la  democracia  porque  perjudica  los  interesea 
del  pobre.  En  los  palses  en  donde  la  ensefianza  privada  reina  sin  rival,  la  mt^ca  es 
el  privilegio  de  las  clases  opulentas,  tinicas  capaces  de  pagar  crecidoe  honorarios  a  lo» 
buenos  profesores  y  de  viajar  por  el  extranjero. 

Yo  me  progimto  porqu6  un  pais  como  Estados  Unidos,  tan  diferente  de  Inglaterra 
en  su  estmctura  polltica  y  econ6mica,  ha  adoptado,  sin  embargo,  las  teorfas  inglesas- 
en  materia  de  arte.  Los  conservatories  de  mtisica  americanoe,  al  igual  de  los  con- 
servatories ingleses,  tienen  algo  asl  como  la  apariencia  de  casas  de  negocio  y  su  entrada 
estd  prdcticamente  prohibida  a  los  pobres.  Los  grandes  teatros  en  Norte  Am^ca^ 
como  los  de  Inglaterra,  pertenecen  a  sociedades  privadas  y  Uegan  a  convertirse  en 
centres  de  especulacidn  y  de  negocios  con  perjuicio  de  las  personas  pobres,  incapa- 
citadas  para  entrar  a  ellos.  En  presencia  de  estas  desfavorables  condiciones,  ^no  es 
acaso  un  deber  para  un  gobiemo  democr&tico  el  dar  un  paso  decisive  en  el  sentido  de- 
colocar  la  mtisica  al  alcance  de  todos  aqueUos,  pobres  o  ricos,  que  posean  verdadera 
vocaci6n? 

La  acci6n  oficial  es,  a  mi  entonder,  un  equivalente  de  la  protecci6n  nacional,  pueste 
que  la  primera  no  se  propone  etro  objeto  que  fomentar  la  cidtura  nacional  y  mejorar 
los  m^todos  para  hacerla  efectiva. 

Pu^ese  dudar  aun  respecto  de  la  utilidad  de  la  intervenci6n  oficial  en  cuestiones 
musicales,  asf  como  en  etros  asuntos  relatives  a  la  educaci6n,  porque  todos  sentimos, 
mis  o  menos,  la  influencia  de  las  denominadas  teorlas  libersdes  de  los  economistaff 
ingleses.  Hace  un  siglo  que  eetos  en^rgicos  defensores  de  la  acci6n  individual 
objetaban  la  acci6n  del  Gobiemo  en  el  campo  del  comercio,  la  industria  y  hasta  de  la 
educacidn,  y  procedfan  de  esta  suerte  en  el  nombre  y  pw  la  salud  de  la  libertad. 
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Fero  los  Estadoe  modemos  no  han  caminado,  por  lo  general,  tras  las  huellas  de 
Inglatenra.  Han  comprendido  que  tales  teorfas  86I0  resultan  buenas  para  los  brit&- 
nicos  por  causa  de  su  peculiar  posicidn  geogrdfica  y  de  su  inmenso  imperio  coloniaL 
Lob  E^tados  XJnidos,  por  ejemplo,  se  han  cuidado  bien  de  invocar  el  libre  cambio  y, 
respecto  al  principio  de  la  intervenci6n  oficial,  el  modemo  punto  de  vista  americano 
se  refleja  de  modo  inequivoco  en  el  sistema  adoptado  pw  el  Mayor  General  Ge(»fge  W. 
Gh>ethsdB,  gobemador  del  Canal  de  Panamd,  tal  c(mio  ^1  mismo  lo  describe  en  la 
revista  de  Scribner. 

La  construcci6n  del  Canal  de  Panama,  en  el  cual  una  empresa  privada  fracaB6  dos 
veces,  no  por  raz6n  de  incompetencia  tunica  ni  por  falta  de  capital,  aino  debido  a  la 
mala  admini9traci6n,  el  sobomo  y  la  corrupci6n,  ha  sido  una  brillante  victoria  para 
el  Gobiemo  Americano  y  para  la  teorfa  de  la  iniciativa  oficial  eu  grandes  emx>reea8 
de  ingenierfa. 

Naturalmente,  es  necesario  que  prevalesscan  los  grandes  ideales  del  bien  piiblico, 
desinter^s  y  patriotismo  puro  antes  de  encomendar  a  la  iniciativa  oficial  la  tarea  po- 
derosa  de  ensefiar  un  ramo  de  la  educaci6n  profesional,  o  de  supervigilar  el  campo  de 
la  ensefianza  privada;  pero  tan  necesario  ^lemento  moral  no  escasea  en  im  pais  en 
donde  grandes  adelantoe  se  han  efectuado  en  materia  de  socialismo  de  estado,  a  juzgar 
por  los  experimentoe  de  las  autoridades  americauas  en  la  Zona  del  Canal. 

El  grande  arte,  como  la  gian  ciencia,  ha  menester  el  aiixilio  oficial  para  vivir  y 
desarrollaree.  Los  grandes  hombres  de  ciencia,  los  sabios,  los  descubridores  de  las 
leyes  que  rigen  el  movimiento  de  las  fuerzas  naturales,  debeHan  ser  atendidos  por  la  na- 
ci6n  en  la  cual  viven  y  a  la  cual  honran.  De  otro  modo,  podrian  desviarse  del  camino 
de  la  inve8tigaci6n  paciente  para  entregarse  a  tareas  industriales  y  quedar  bajo  la 
dependenda  de  la  protecci6n  privada,  siempre  humUlante. 

La  alta  cultura  musical  en  las  monarqufas  europeas,  tales  ccuno  Alemania  y  Austria, 
reclamaba  la  protecci6n  de  los  reyes,  principes  y  otros  miembroe  de  la  realeza.  LO0 
compositores  y  los  directores  de  sus  capUlas  eran  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven.  Los 
nombres  de  Esterhazy,  Lichnowsky,  el  Archiduque  RodoUo  y  otros  reales  bene&UN 
tores,  son  familiares  a  cuantoe  conocen  la  historia  de  la  mt!isica.  El  mismo  Wagner 
habria  permanecido  casi  ignorado  del  mundo  sin  el  espl6ndido  gesto  de  Luis  de  Baviera. 

Que  Inglaterra  no  es  una  naci6n  musical  de  primera  categoria,  capaz  de  cotizarse  a  la 
par  con  los  giandes  mercados  musicales  del  continente  europeo,  lo  demuestra  anual- 
mente  la  temporada  de  6pera  del  teatro  de  Covent  Garden,  en  Londres,  y  el  personal 
que  compone  las  orquestas  sin{6nica8  del  Reino. 

Tres  compafifas  extranjeras:  una  italiana,  una  francesa  y  una  alemana,  aparecen 
cada  afio  en  Covent  Garden  por  una  corta  temporada,  al  lado  de  una  pobre  exhibici6n 
local,  pobre  no  86I0  en  cuanto  a  la  producci6n  musical,  sino  tambi^  en  cuanto  a 
interpretaci6n.  Algo  semejante  acontece  en  el  Metropolitan  o  el  Manhattan  Opera 
House  de  Nueva  York. 

Las  grandes  orquestas  nnf6nica8  de  las  principales  ciudades  inglesas,  inclusive 
Londres,  contienen  tal  mayorla  de  elementos  extranjeros  que  hacen  insignificante  la 
cooperaci6n  nacional.  Igual  observaci6n  cabe  hacer  respecto  de  las  orquestas  sin- 
fdnicas  de  Boston  0  de  Nueva  York. 

Puesto  que  estos  elementos  fordneos  recibieron  en  sus  respectivos  pafses  el  benefido 
de  una  instruccidn  musical  superior  y  gratuita,  beneficio  que  rehusa  a  los  americanoe 
su  propio  Gobiemo,  toda  competencia  equitativa  es  desde  luego  imposible. 

El  adelanto  musical  ha  sido  posible  en  Panarad  porque  el  Gobiemo  Nacional  lo 
foment6  directamente.  Muchas  otras  cosas  de  utilidad  pdblica  no  han  sido  intentadas 
en  nuestro  pais  porque,  por  regla  general,  la  iniciativa  privada  es  sorda  a  todo  llama- 
mien  to  que  no  implique  una  ganancia  material. 

Varies  particulares  han  hecho  recomendables  esfuerzos  en  los  Estados  Unidos  para 
establecer  6pera8  y  orquestas  de  car&cter  elevado,  pero  todoe  han  fracasado  en  pobla- 
ciones  menores  de  100,000  habitantes,  por  falta  de  protecci6n  oficial.    A  propMto  de 
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68to,  convendrfa  reoordar  que  muchas  ciudadee  europeas,  mucho  menores  aun,  se 
uianan  de  un  conservatorio  oficial,  de  un  teatro  de  6peTa  y  de  conciertos  Binfdnicos 
semanales,  todo  lo  coal  es  consecuencia  natural  del  fiivor  g:ubemativo. 

Ningdn  grande  artista  americano— yerdadeiamente  americano  y  verdaderamente 
ardsta — ^recusaria  su  concuno  si  se  intentara  un  oomtin  esfueno  para  levantar  el  nivel 
de  la  mtisica  en  eu  pais.  Antes  bien,  todoe  se  sentirfan  orguUosoe  de  ser  profeeores  en 
una  instituci6n  oficial  del  tipo  del  conservatorio  donde  se  preparase  el  porvenir  musical; 
y  lo  harfan  mis  por  amor  a  su  pais  que  por  consideradones  de  orden  monetario. 

Es  sabido  que  el  Gobiemo  franc^  solo  paga  honorarios  nominales  al  cuerpo  docente 
de  los  conservatorios  nacionales  de  mdsica,  pero  el  honor  de  profesar  en  ellos  es  tan 
codiciado  que  los  artistas  franceses  deecuidan  su  inter^  pecuniario  para  contribuir  a  la 
gloria  del  arte  nacional. 

No  serfa  sorprendente  que  se  invocase  una  ves  mis  la  doctrina  de  la  libertad  en  el 
arte  contra  el  principio  de  la  acci6n  oficial  en  achaques  de  mdsica.  Esa  vieja  doctrin* 
revive  ab  astemo  contra  el  principio  del  arte  oficial,  de  las  academias  y  conservatorios, 
gracias  a  derto  elemento  que  parece  considerar  el  genio  c(»no  la  mejor  prueba  de  la 
generaci6n  espontdnea. 

La  libertad  en  el  arte,  como  la  libertad  en  el  comercio,  conviene  a  los  extranjeroe  y  a 
algunos  profesionales  hijos  del  pais  que  nada  temen  de  la  competencia  extranjera. 
Empero,  para  los  nacionales,  el  fomento  oficial  de  la  cultura  musical  es  por  todos 
conceptos  preferible. 

DIPL01CA8  OnCIALBS. 

La  cue8ti6n  musical  en  los  Estados  Unidoe  proviene  de  la  folta  de  accidn  oficial. 

La  campafia  para  establecer  el  examen  obngatorio  de  los  mtisicos,  iniciada  en  los 
Estados  Unidos  por  los  mdsicos  profesionales,  £racaB6  debido  a  su  aspecto  egoista,  pero 
la  colaci6n  de  diplomas  por  el  Oobiemo  seria  el  mejor  remedio  para  la  situaci6n  actual. 

Los  deredioe  individiiales  deben  ser  reepetados.  Las  relaciones  entre  la  ensefianza 
pdblica  y  la  privada,  lejos  de  ser  antag6nica8,  deberian  ser  de  cardcter  amistoso  y  bus 
respectivas  actividades  convenientemente  definidas. 

Experimentoe  prdcticos  hechos  en  Panamd. 

Si  el  problema  artfstico  hubiese  preocupado  a  los  organizadores  del  Segundo  Con- 
greso  Cientlfico  Panamericano,  ellos  habrfan  ensanchado  el  alcance  de  su  interroga- 
ci6n  al  preguntar  en  el  Programa  Preliminar  si  es  conveniente  dar  al  Estado  una  pa> 
ticipaci6n  m&s  activa  en  la  colaci6n  de  los  diplomas  m^icoe. 

El  movimiento  emprendido  en  muchas  de  las  grandes  ciudades  americanas  para 
unificar  el  ejercicio  de  la  profesidn  musical  y  establecer  exiinenes  obligatorios  pre> 
sididos  por  jurados  especiales,  demuestra  que  algo  irregular  existe  tambi^n  en  ei 
mundo  musical.  Desgraciadamente,  no  se  ha  indicado  el  verdada'o  remedio,  y  yo 
creo  que  no  se  podrla  adoptar  mejor  correctivo  que  el  de  la  ingerencia  oficial. 

Cuando  el  Gobiemo  Nacional,  Federal  o  municipal,  intervenga  en  la  distribucidn 
de  diplomas  o  certificados  musicales,  la  desaz6n  que  hoy  se  evidencia  en  todo  el  pais 
desaparecerd  considerablemente. 

En  cuanto  a  la  campafia  de  unificar  o  normalizar  la  ensefianza  musical,  soy  de 
opini6n  que  el  remedio  sugerido  no  era  apropiado  a  la  enfermedad.  Las  sociedades 
musicales  pretendfan  que  el  Gobiemo  viniera  en  su  ayuda  para  obligar  a  los  maestros 
de  mtisica  a  presentar  examen  y  pri varies  del  derecho  de  ensefiar  si  el  examen  no 
hubiere  rcsultado  satisfactorio.  Proceder  asi  habrfa  side  desatender  los  derechos 
individuales  y  tratar  de  establecer  una  especie  de  monopolio  que  le  enajenaba  a  la 
causa  la  simpatfa  universal.  Doy  por  sentado  que  ningdn  gobiemo  en  el  mundo,  ni 
siquiera  el  de  Turqufa  o  Riuria,  consentirfa  en  hacerse  responsable  de  tan  rigurosa 
acci6n,  y  la  solicitud,  como  era  de  esperarse,  fu€  cortesmente  negada.  Pero  si  en  vez 
de  paso  tan  radical  se  hubiera  pedido  al  gobiemo  que  ejerciera  su  derecho  de  fiscaliza- 
ci6n  en  el  terreno  de  la  ensefianza  musical  con  la  mira  de  favorecer  los  intereses  de  los 
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ciudadanos  por  medio  del  adelanto  de  la  educaci6n  musical  y  sin  menoscabo  de  la 
libertad  de  enseflar,  estoy  cierto  de  que  no  se  habria  rechazado  de  piano  tan  rasKHiable 
peticidn. 

Naturalmente,  esa  ingerencia  no  deberfa  acarrear  perjuicios  a  la  ensefianza  privada, 
como  no  los  acarrea  a  las  escuelas  primarias,  porque  la  intervenci6n  oficial  en  este 
sentido  significa  regularizacidn  y  no  monopolio.  La  acci6n  oficial,  en  efecto,  no  ha 
eliminado  en  ningdn  pais  la  ensefianza  privada;  por  el  contrario,  la  ha  respetado  y 
estimulado.  Pero  ningdn  gobiemo  deberfa  abdicar  sus  derechos  de  direcci6n  suprema 
y  supervigilancia,  inherente  a  su  condici6n  de  poder  pdblico,  en  este  importante 
asunto  de  la  ensefianza  privada  que  afecta  el  porvenir  de  millones  de  ciudadanos. 

El  proteccionismo,  entendido  en  el  sentido  de  la  unificaci6n  de  la  ensefianza,  deja 
el  problema  pendiente,  pero  si  se  le'interpreta  en  el  sentido  de  la  cooperaci6n  oficial, 
de  la  instrucci6n  gratuita,  de  la  cultura  artistica  en  general,  del  desinter^  y  del  altruis- 
mo,  permitiri  a  los  americanos,  en  los  afios  venideros,  ocupar  los  puestos  reservados 
ahora  a  los  extranjeros. 

La  clase  de  protecci6n  a  que  aludo  en  estas  p^iginas  no  requiere  la  imposicidn  de 
grav&menes  sobre  la  mdsica  ni  sobre  los  mdsicos  extranjeros,  como  se  hace  con  loe  pro- 
ductos  y  las  mercancfas  extranjeros.  Tal  sistema,  aplicado  a  la  mdsica,  no  darfa  otro 
reeultado  que  el  de  elevar  el  costo  de  la  mdsica  para  el  ciudadano  y  constituir  una 
especie  de  privil^io  favorable  a  loe  mdsicos,  y  perjudicial  a  loe  que  no  lo  son.  Los 
mismos  mdsicos  saben  muy  bien  administrarse  esta  dltima  clase  de  proteccionismo 
por  obra  de  sus  sindicatos  o  asociaciones  sin  que  el  gobiemo  intervenga  para  nada  en 
ello.  El  proteccionismo  que  preconizo  es  mucho  m&s  amplio,  se  propone  la  cultura 
general  y  se  extiende  a  los  profesionales  y  a  los  no  profesionales. 

Acaso  sea  incorrecto  hablar  de  proteccionismo,  palabra  que  tiene  un  sentido  t^cnico 
en  economfa  polftica,  al  referirme  a  este  sistema  de  auxilio  oficial  que  tan  encarecida- 
mente  recomiendo  y  que  ha  sido  probado  con  ^xito  feliz  en  im  pafs  tan  joven  como  la 
Repdblica  de  Panamii.  Pero  el  error,  si  alguno  ha  habido,  es  de  naturaleza  puramente 
jurfdica  y  a  un  mdsico  puede  serle  f^ilmente  perdonado. 

Algo  digno  de  mencionarse  ocurTi6  en  la  ciudad  de  Panamd  once  afios  ha,  cuando  se 
estableci6  el  Gonservatorio  de  Mdsica.  Los  profesores  de  la  localidad  no  acostumbra- 
ban  ensefiar  solfeo.  Por  el  contrario,  tenfan  a  sus  alumnos  en  tal  ignorancia  en 
cuanto  a  lectura  musical  que  parecfa  como  si  abrigasen  secretes,  temores,  por  el  pro- 
greso  de  sus  aliminos.  Acaso  pensaban  que  tan  pronto  como  loe  alumnos  hubieeen 
alcanzado  una  clara  comprensi6n  de  los  signos  de  la  notaci6n  y  de  los  principios 
elementales  de  la  mdsica,  los  servicios  de  los  maestroe  habrfan  de  resultar  innecesarioe, 
y  todo  su  empefio  parecfa  cifrarse  en  mantener  a  los  alumnos  en  estado  de  dependencia^ 
forma  de  tiranfa  muy  propia  de  la  humana  naturaleza. 

Tan  pronto  como  el  conservatorio  comenzd  a  ensefiar  solfeo  y  la  gente  empez6  a 
darse  cuenta  de  que  cualquiera  podia  leer  a  primera  vista  un  trozo  de  mdsica  tan 
bien  como  se  lee  un  peri6dico,  ciertoe  maestros  de  mdsica  dieron  por  sentado  que  ae 
lee  habfa  descargado  un  golpe  de  muerte,  y  en  seguida  comenz6  una  campafia  de 
sordas  intrigas  y  de  criticas  contra  la  uueva  instituci6n. 

No  tardaron  ellos  mucho,  sin  embargo,  en  descubrir  que  nada  habfa  sido  tan 
infimdado  como  su  grande  alarma.  Por  supuesto,  que  tuvieron  que  cambiar  de 
m^todos  de  ensefianza,  pero  el  ndmero  de  sus  alumnos  no  disminuyd  y  les  6orprendi6 
extraordinariamente  ver  que  las  cosas  no  tomaban  el  giro  pesimista  que  ellos  habfan 
previsto.  He  aquf  un  ejemplo  de  una  nueva  conquista  de  la  libertad  y  de  la  civili- 
zacidn,  nada  sangriento  ni  ruidoeo,  pero  no  por  eeo  menoe  meritorio  y  consolador, 
como  que  prueba  cudn  infundadoe  son  los  temores  de  quienee  se  sienten  obligados  a 
invocar  la  ignorancia  o  la  tiranfa  en  defensa  propia. 

La  pTotecci6n  oficial  en  favor  del  desarroUo  de  la  educaci6n  musical,  no  hard  dafio 
alguno  a  los  profesores  particularee  ni  comprometerd  loe  buenos  resultadoe  de  la 
competencia.    Al  contrario,  creo  que  el  resultado  final  de  semejante  empreaa  eerft 
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provechoflo  a  los  maestroe  particulares  y  a  la  comunidad  en  general.  Eu  Europa, 
lo0  conservatoiioo  oficialee  de  mdnca  86I0  reciben  talentoe  de  primera  clase,  en  tanto 
que  loe  talentos  comunes  tienen  que  acudir  a  la  ensefianza  privada.  £1  primer 
medio,  eleva  el  nivel  profesional;  el  s^undo,  propaga  el  tanor  a  la  mikica  en  general. 
Lejoe  de  causar  perjuicio  a  la  ensefianza  privada  de  cualquier  clase,  el  deber  del 
Gobiemo  consiste  en  tratarla  como  amigo  o  asociado  secundando  bub  eefuerzoe  en  el 
sentido  de  mej<»rar  bub  m^todos  y  bu  eficacia  en  pro  del  Men  general. 

PROTE0a6N  OnCIAL  A  MBDIA8. 

La  protecci6n  oficial  a  la  mdsica  nacional  se  extiende  m&s  alii  de  la  instrucci6n 
profeeional  que  ee  da  a  loe  alumnos  y  gufa  a  los  artistas  novicioe  en  la  vida. 

Ademis  de  loe  conservatorios  de  musica  y  declamacidn,  fVsuicia  posee  loe  grandee 
teatros  donde  loe  laiu^adoe  de  los  conservatorioB  son  contratados  por  afios. 

Bien  que  poseyendo  tambi^n  teatros  nacionales,  loe  gobiemos  latino-americanos 
ban  descuidado  crear  loe  vlnculos  neceearios  entre  esos  teatros  y  loe  conservatorios, 
efectuando  asf  86I0  media  labor  proteccionista  y  copiando  a  mediae  los  modelos 
franceees. 

La  protecci6n  teatral  secundada  por  el  Hon.  Dr.  P.  P.  Glaxton. 

Una  vez  facilitada  la  adopci6n  de  la  carrera  musical  a  las  personas  de  toda  condici6n 
social  por  medio  de  la  creaci6n  de  escuelas  .especiales  o  conservatorios  de  mtisica 
costeados  por  el  Gobiemo  y  gratuitoe  para  los  alumnoe,  no  hay  que  pensar  que  laa 
aut<Hridades  ban  cumplido  ya  con  todas  bus  obligaciones  para  con  bus  conciudadanos. 
Dando  por  sentado  que  los  mtisicos  profesionalee  ban  sido  ya  adiestrados  en  los  con- 
servatorios pdblicos,  el  Estado  no  puede  descuidar  su  suerte  ulterior  y  arrojarloe  sin 
defensa  en  brazoe  de  ambicioeos  empresarios,  agentes  de  conciertos  y  otros  pardsitoe 
del  mundo  musical.  Esta  pr&ctica  seHa  tan  poco  16gica  como  la  de  fomentar  un 
intenso  desarrollo  industrial  para  luego  den^ar  a  los  ciudadanos  los  medios  de  exportar 
el  9vrplu8  de  bus  manufacturas.  En  ese  caso  el  exceso  de  producci6n,  en  vez  de 
favorecer  los  intereses  nacionales,  obrarla  en  contra  de  ^stos  empobreciendo  la  indue- 
tria,  abaratando  la  obra  de  mano  y  provocando  crisis  dom^icas. 

He  aqul  porqu6  considero  que  los  gobiemoe  que  profesan  la  doctrina  de  la  inter- 
venci6n  oficial  en  materia  de  instrucci6n  artlstica  y  que  desean  poner  los  medioe  para 
hacer  efectiva  tal  intervenci6n,  fracasan  en  su  empefio  cuando  vacilan  o  retroceden 
ante  la  consecuencia  16gica  de  aquella  doctrina,  es  decir,  la  acci6n  oficial  en  materia 
de  actividad  teatral,  la  cual  debe  manifestarse  poseyendo  el  Estado  los  teatros  nacio- 
nales  o  subvencionindolos  para  que  cooperen  a  los  fines  de  la  cultura  artistica  nacional. 
El  gobiemo  franc^,  por  ejemplo,  no  s6]amente  posee  los  conservatorios  de  mtisica  y 
declamaci6n  sino  tambi^n  los  teatros  nacionales  donde  se  representa  la  6pera,  la 
6pera  c6mica,  la  tragedia,  la  comedia  y  el  drama.  Loe  alumnos  de  los  conservatorios, 
al  ingresar  a  eetas  institu^iones,  contraen  el  compromise  de  representar,  por  cierto 
ntimero  de  afios,  al  finalizar  bus  estudios  y  de  esa  manera  el  Gobiemo  guia  a  sus  propios 
artistas  a  trav^  de  la  vida  hasta  mucho  despu6s  de  la  terminaci6n  de  bus  estudios 
t^nicos.  Extiende  su  proteccidn  a  los  teatros  nacionales  donde  se  contratan  los 
mejoree  talentoe  hasta  que  reciban  su  consagraci6n  definitiva,  pues  de  otro  modo  los 
esfuerzos  del  Estado  en  favor  de  la  cultura  musical  podrlan  resultar  ilusorios. 

En  nuestro  hemisferio  occidental  las  cosas  pasan  de  muy  diferente  manera.  Estados 
TJnidos,  por  ejemplo,  no  comparte  la  teorfa  de  la  intervenci6n  del  gobiemo  en  asuntos 
de  mtisica  y,  por  consiguiente,  no  posee  conservatorios  ni  teatros  del  Estado.  En 
algunas  de  nuestras  Reptiblicas  sur-americanas,  la  teorfa  de  la  intervenci6n  oficial 
ha  sido  generaknente  adoptada  en  lo  concemiente  a  los  conservatorios  y  escuelas, 
pero  en  lo  tocante  a  teatros,  dicha  teorfa  se  limita,  por  lo  general,  a  la  posesidn,  por 
parte  del  Estado,  de  los  edificios,  sin  intervencidn  alguna  con  la  verdadera  actividad 
teatral.  En  otros  cases— y  eetos  son  los  peoree— el  Estado  posee  un  teatro  nacional  y 
carece  de  escuelas  de  mtisica. 

Santiago,  la  capital  de  la  Reptiblica  de  Chile,  posee  un  conservatorio  oficial  de 
mtisica  y  declamaci6n  en  el  cual  se  da  gratuitamente  a  los  alumnos  una  educaci6n 
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musical  completa,  pero  el  mismo  gobiemo  que  asf  interviene  en  favor  de  la  cultura 
nacional,  abandona  el  campo  teatral  a  la  codicia  de  loe  empreearios,  quienes,  Damados 
a  escoger  entre  el  arte  y  el  negocio,  dan  sin  vacilar  la  preferencia  al  s^undo  y  per- 
judican  seriamente  la  buena  obra  realizada  por  el  Ck)biamo  en  el  conservatoiio. 

En  Argentina  creo  que  no  existen  conservat(»ioo  ni  teatros  de  propiedad  del  gobiemo, 
lo  mismo  que  en  Eetadoe  Unidoe;  pero  en  la  mayor  parte  de  loe  paisee  latinoamericanos 
ee  repite  el  caso  de  Santiago  de  Qiile.  La  ingerencia  del  Estado  se  reduce  a  la  instruc- 
ci6a  t^cnica,  sin  tener  en  cuenta  para  nada  la  suerte  ulterior  de  los  mtisicoe  ya  for- 
madoe  por  el  couservatorio.  La  principal  diferencia  digna  de  indicarse  ee  ^eta: 
algunos  de  esos  paises  tienen  teatros  de  propiedad  nacional  o  municipal,  como  Guate- 
mala, Costa  Rica,  Colombia  y  Ecjuador,  pero  esta  circunstancia,  por  sorprendente 
que  ello  resulte,  no  ha  ejercido  influencia  sensible  en  el  desarroUo  del  arte  nacitHial  y 
los  hermosos  edificios  parecen  iglesias  desprovistas  de  sacerdotee. 

La  construccidn  de  hermosos  y  coetosoe  teatros  por  los  Gobiemos  de  Centre  y  Sud 
AmMca  ha  inculcado  a  muchos  la  creencia  de  que  en  esos  pafses  existe  una  alta 
cultura  musical,  deduccidn  que  no  es  riguroeamente  exacta.  Bien  que  la  cidtura 
musical  es  innegable,  los  edificios  en  cuestidn  no  tienen  relaci6n  esencial  con  ella. 
Eflos  dispendiosos  monumentos  fueron  erigidos  en  varios  casos,  para  provecho  de  los 
contratistas,  pero,  en  lo  general,  por  irrazonada  imitaci6n  del  ejemplo  europeo. 

Efectivamente,  en  la  Arnica  Latina  hemes  logrado  imitar  lo  europeo,  aunque 
86I0  a  medias.  No  hemos  copiado  el  mecanismo  intemo  de  los  teatros  oficiales  de 
Francia  y  nos  hemos  mostrado  asf  incapaces  de  descubrir  los  vlnculos  intimos  que 
existen  entre  los  diferentes  6rganos  de  la  vida  artfstica  en  Europa. 

En  Panamd,  mi  propio  pais,  la  tendencia  a  plagiar  lo  franc^  se  manifest6  desde 
los  albores  de  nuestra  nacionalidad.  Antes  de  1903  no  existia  en  el  pais  cultura 
musical,  dram^tica  ni  literaria  suficiente  para  justificar  el  gasto  que  requerfa  la  cons- 
trucci6n  de  un  Teatro  Nacional,  pero  el  Gobiemo  emprendi6  la  obra,  sin  embargo, 
porque  se  consider6  obligado  a  incurrir  en  esa  misma  imitaci6n  incompleta  e  irra- 
zonada de  lo  francos,  de  que  nos  habfan  dado  ejemplo  nuestros  vecinos  los  costarricenses 
y  los  colombianos.  Este  g^nero  peculiar  de  protecci6n  oficial  en  favor  de  la  sedicente 
causa  del  Arte  encuentra  con  facilidad  simpatfas  y  ayuda  en  la  opini6n  ptiblica  porque 
implica  diversiones  para  el  pueblo  y  ganancias  para  los  contratistas.  Asf  sucedi6 
que  por  muchos  afios  nuestro  Teatro  Nacional  s61o  aprovechd  a  las  compafifas  extran- 
jeras  do  trdnsito  en  el  letmo,  las  cuales  obtenlan  del  Gobiemo  el  uso  del  edificio  libre 
de  gastos,  incluyendo  luz  y  tramoya;  infeliz  circunstancia  que  me  indujo  a  imaginar 
un  proyecto  prdctico  en  virtud  del  cual  el  dinero  invertido  en  la  constmccidn  del 
edificio  y  en  el  mantenimiento  de  la  planta,  pudiera  utilizarse  finalmente  en  pro  de 
la 'causa  del  arte,  segiln  se  demuestra  en  el  Capftulo  VIII,  paHigrafo  A,  p^ua  41  de 
este  escrito. 

He  lefdo  que  el  Honorable  Dr.  Philander  P.  Claxton,  Comisario  de  Instmccidn  de 
los  Estados  Unidos  y  uno  de  los  Direotores  del  Segundo  Congreso  Cieutifico  Pan- 
Americano,  decfa,  no  hace  mucho,  que  si  ^1  fuera  millonario  algtln  dla,  establecerfa 
en  todo  el  pals  teatros  municipales  de  6pera  en  donde  el  pueblo  com6n  y  todos  los 
que  trabajan,  pobres  0  ricos,  pudieran  escuchar  cosas  que  ensefian  elevaci6n  y  belleza. 
Y  es  consolador  saber  que  el  proyecto  de  difundir  la  cultura  musical  por  medio  de  la 
actividad  teatral  recibe  tan  magnfRca  adhesi6n  y  en  tan  escogidos  t^rminos  como  los 
arriba  citados  del  Honorable  Dr.  Claxton.  Pero  ies  realmente  necesario  ser  millonario 
para  ello?  No  tiene  acaso  el  Comisario  de  In8tmcci6n  de  los  Estados  Unidos  mayor 
poder  y  autoridad  para  convertir  esos  sueflos  en  realidad  que  cualquier  millonario  de 
hecho  o  en  potencia? 

OAU8AS  PO8IBLE8  DE  ATRASO  EN   EL  DE8ARROLLO  MUSICAL. 

El  sistema  del  "do-desplazable,"  adoptado  en  los  Estados  Unidos  para  la  ensefianza 
fundamental  de  la  mdsica,  considerado  desde  el  punto  do  vista  de  la  teorfa  y  la 
pr^tica  musical. 
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Superimdad  del  solfeo  puro  sobre  el  siHtema  del  do-deeplaxable,  el  ''galinismo/' 
el  ''tonic-eolfa'^  y  aun  sobre  el  alfabeto  musical  alemin. 
Lo6  alemanes  neceeitadoe  de  canto,  segdn  Ricardo  Wagner. 
Interesantes  experimentoe  hechos  en  el  Conaervatorio  de  Panamd. 

£1  hecho  de  que  unos  doscientoe  alumnos  americanos  se  han  matriculado  en  el 
Conservatorio  Nacional  de  M(isica  de  Panama,  sobre  un  total  de  mil  cien  alumnos, 
me  ha  dado  la  oportunidad  de  observar  en  un  sentido  general  las  caracterlsticas  de  la 
ensefianza  musical  en  America.  Aquellos  discipulos  americanos  pertenecian  a  tan 
diversas  cat^orfas  sociales,  provenlan  de  lugares  tan  distintos  y  hablan  recibido  los 
primeros  rudimentos  musicales  de  fuentee  tan  diferentes,  que  cualquier  ra^go  comtin 
a  todos  ellos  tenia  necesariamente  que  considerarse  como  exponente  del  sistema 
nacional. 

A  decir  verdad,  ninguno  de  esos  doscientos  alunmos  sabfa  leer  musica  en  el  sentido 
complete  de  la  palabra.  Todos  ignoraban  el  solfeo.  Aimque  unos  eran  buenos 
instrumentistas  y  otros  buenos  can  tores,  ninguno  era  buen  ^^miisico"  en  la  acepci6n 
t^cnica  del  vocablo.  Sus  principios  eran  defectuosos  en  el  sentido  de  que  ninguno 
de  ellos,  puesto  al  frente  de  una  pdgina  de  musica,  podfa  escucharle  mentalmente  ni 
comprender  instantdneamente  su  significado  musical. 

Investigando  las  causas  de  tal  estado  de  cosas,  he  llegado  a  atribuirlo  en  parte  al 
'^do-desplazable."  Eete  es  el  sistema  de  ensefiar  mtisica  en  los  Estados  Unidos,. 
como  lo  atestiguan  nuestros  doscieiitos  discipulos.  Participa  del  sistema  de  1» 
notaci6n  moderna,  del  **tonic-solfa,"  de  la  solmizaci6n  medioeval  y  del  solfeo  que  so' 
usa  en  los  paises  latinos;  pero  en  relaci6n  con  la  mtisica  misma,  ocupa  la  posici6n  de 
un  sistema  auxiliar,  al  igual  que  el  ^^galinismo,"  el  "tonic-eolfa,''  el  m^todo  de 
Deasirier  y  otras  combinaciones  inventadas  para  simpllficar  el  aprendizaje  de  la 
mlisica.  La  utilidad  de  estos  m^todos  simpMcativos,  empero,  es  altamente  discu- 
tible  cuando  en  lugar  de  mantenerse  en  su  condici6n  de  sistema  auxiliar,  tratan  de 
suplantar  el  sistema  usual  y  la  teorla  imiversal  de  la  mtlsica. 

La  prdctica  del  solfeo  nos  ensefia  que  ''do'*  es  cierta  nota  colocada  en  cierta  Unea 
o  espacio  del  pentagrama,  de  acuerdo  con  cierta  clave.  Una  ^  ez  determinada  por  la 
clave  la  poeicidn  de ''  do ''  en  el  pentagrama,  las  notas  que  le  aiguen  en  la  escala  mayor 
ascendente  se  denominan  sucesivamente  "re,"  "mi,"  "fa,"  "sol,"  "la,"  "si,"  y 
mientras  esa  clave  pre. alece  dichas  notas  no  pueden  cambiar  de  nombre.  Pero 
viene  el  sistema  del  do-desplazable  y  nos  ensefia  que,  sin  que  ningdn  cambio  de  clave 
inter;  enga,  "mi"  se  convierte  en  "do"  cuando  el  tono  se  anna  con  cuatro  sostenidos; 
"re"  se  convierte  en  "do"  cuando  el  tono  se  anna  con  dos  sostenidos;  "fa"  se  con- 
vierte en  "  do  "  cuando  el  tono  se  arma  con  un  bemol,  y  asf  sucesivamente.  Preguntad 
ahora  a  un  pianista  si  en  el  teclado  "mi"  se  convierte  en  "do"  cuando  el  tono  exige 
cuatro  sostenidos,  o  "fa"  se  convierte  en  "do"  cuando  el  tono  exige  un  bemol;  su 
respuesta  seri  negativa:  aquellas  notas  no  cambian  en  el  teclado  cualquiera  que  sea 
el  ntimero  de  sostenidos  o  bemoles  de  la  armaduia.  For  consiguiente,  el  sistema  del 
do  movible  es  false:  rompe  la  unidad  necesaria  entre  la  pr^tica  musical  y  la  teoria,  e 
introduce  complicaci6n  donde  s61o  se  buscaba  simplificacidn. 

El  sistema  del  do-movible  obliga  al  alumno  a  "transportar"  constantemente  desde 
el  prindpio  de  los  estudios,  como  tambi^n  lo  hace  el  "galinismo"  por  medio  de  sus 
cifras.  Y  si  consideramos  que  el  transporte  es  una  de  las  mayores  dificidtades  de  la 
lectura  musical,  pues  requiere  el  conocuniento  previo  y  completo  de  las  siete  claves, 
habri  que  convenir  en  que  los  sedicentes  sistemas  simpMcadores  invierten  el  orden 
natural  de  las  cosas  iniciando  al  alumno,  desde  el  principio  de  los  estudios,  a  las  mds 
trascendentes  dificidtades  de  la  lectura . 

Nuestra  moderna  teorfa  musical  di\  ide  la  octava  en  doce  semltonoe  iguales,  cada 
uno  de  los  cuales  es  la  base  de  todo  un  sistema  tonal.  Este  problema  fu6  resuelto  en 
la  6poca  moderna  por  Juan  Sebastiin  Bach,  quien  deino8tr6  la  practicabilidad  de 
este  principio  componiendo  bus  24  preludioe  y  fugas  (12  mayores  y  12  menores)  denomi- 
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nados  ''El  Clavicordio  bien  atempeiado."  En  loo  viejoe  tiempoe  griegos  Aristdgenes 
de  Tarento  soetuvo  la  miema  teorfa  contra  la  eecuela  de  PiUgoras.  La  riqueza  de 
colorido  y  de  expresi6n  que  esta  diversidad  tonal  ha  impartido  a  la  mdeica,  no  requlere 
demostracidn.  Las  relacionee  tonales  son  las  leyes  arquitectdnicas  de  la  compo8ici6n 
musical.  Pero  viene  el  "do-movible"  y,  haciendo  tabla  rasa  de  nuestro  concepto 
tonal,  86I0  reconoce  un  factor  tonal:  "do."  Aqui  tambi^n  aparece  el  sistema  en 
pugna  con  la  prictica  y  la  teorla  musical  y,  por  consiguiente,  resulta  falso.  Ademiis, 
es  contrario  a  las  tendencias  de  la  mtisica  modema,  deede  luego  que  la  vaguedad  de  la 
arquitectura  tonal  parece  ser  la  caracterfstica  de  loe  compositores  futurlstas.  Recuerdo 
que  en  1900,  cuando  yo  estudiaba  compodcidn  musical  en  la  ''Schola  Cantorum"  de 
Paris,  Mr.  Vincent  d'Indy,  mi  maestro,  me  dijo  que  cuando  61  \isit6  por  vez  primera 
al  gran  Liszt  en  Weimar,  eete  tiltimo  compositor  le  habl6  de  la  inutilldad  de  los  tones 
en  mMca.  ^C<Smo  procederi,  pues,  el  estudiante  de  mtisica,  por  el  sistema  del  ''do- 
movible,"  para  localizar  su  "do''  cuando  el  tono  no  estd  indicado  en  la  armadura, 
como  ocurre  en  muchas  obras  modernas? 

Mi  propia  experiencia  me  ensefia  que  los  alumnos  que  ban  aprendido  el  sistema  del 
" do-mo. ible''  tienen  mayor  dificultad  para  entender  y  leer  los  diferentes  tonos  con 
Bostenidoe  y  bemoles  que  los  alumnos  despro^istos  de  toda  preparaci6n  musical. 
Su  mente  estd  acostumbrada  al  "transporte,"  del  cual  no  puede  deeembarazarse 
f&cilmente. 

La  educaci6n  primaria  se  propone  dar  a  los  nifios  un  resumen  general  de  los  co- 
nocimientos  humanos  y  prepararlos  para  un  desarrollo  superior.  Mas  cuando  un 
sistema  de  ensefianza  constituye  un  estorbo  para  los  j6yenes  deseosos  de  ser  m^ 
tarde  mtisicos  profesionales,  su  utilidad  queda  seriamente  comprometida.  Hon* 
radamente  creo  que  una  preparaci6n  musical  que  coloca  obstdculos  para  el  ulterior 
desarrollo  de  la  comprensidn  musical,  deberla  eliminarse  cuanto  antes  del  plan  de 
estudios. 

La  raz6n  que  se  aduce  contra  la  notaci6n  musical  modema  es  su  pretendida  com- 
plicaci6n.  El  "do-movible,''  como  todos  los  sistemas  auxiliares,  est&  llamado  a 
^acilitar  o  simplificar  su  lectura.  Pero  mi  propia  experiencia  en  el  Conservatorio  de 
J^anamd,  donde  existe  una  6ecci6n  preparatoria,  es  que  los  nifios  de  diez  y  once  af&oi 
.son  capaces  de  leer  a  primera  vista  y  de  cantar  cualquier  clase  de  mtisica  en  cualquier 
tono.  Estos  nifios  no  se  dedican  exclusivamente  al  estudio  de  la  mtisica,  pues  con- 
.curren  a  las  clases  de  solfeo  dos  veces  por  semana,  precisamente  al  salir  de  la  escuela 
primaria.  Debo  agregar,  en  honor  de  la  verdad.  que  rara  vez  preparan  su  leccidn  a 
4omicilio  y  que  su  habilidad  en  la  lectura  a  primera  vista  es  obra  exclusiva  de  las 
iecciones  de  media  hora  que  reciben  dos  veces  en  la  semana. 

Los  nifios  ameiicafios  que  comienzan  sus  estudios  en  nuestro  Conservatorio  y  que 
•se  hallan  libres  de  la  influencia  del  "  do  movible,''  muestran  tanta  facilidad  y  rapidez 
icomo  los  nifios  panamefios  para  aprender  a  leer  y  cantar  la  mtisica  a  primera  vista. 

America  no  ha  imitado  la  pedagogla  musical  alemana.  En  efecto,  los  alemanes  no 
emplean  el  "solfeo"  ni  el  '*do-movible"— el  cual  es  un  solfeo  de  s^^unda  mano 
vaciado  en  el  molde  del  "tonic-solfa"  de  los  ingleses— ellos  emplean  el  sistema 
alfab^tico  y  eeto  se  explica  en  gran  parte  por  el  cardcter  poco  musical  de  la  lengua 
alemana,  su  falta  de  vocalidad  y  su  aspereza.  No  hay  duda  que  el  " solfeo,"  que  es  el 
mismo  canto,  impartirfa  a  los  mtisicos  alemanes  aquella  vocalidad  y  sentido  mel6dico 
de  que  tan  necesitados  est&n,  si  hemes  de  dar  cr6dito  al  testimonio  de  Ricardo  Wagner. 
Dice  61  a  este  respecto: 

El  canto  es  especialmen^  dificil  para  noeotroe  los  alemanes,  infinitamente  mis 
diffcU  que  para  los  itaUanos,  y  aim  nuLs  que  para  los  franceses.  La  raz6n  estriba  no 
a61amente  en  la  influencia  que  el  clima  ejerce  sobre  los  6rganos  de  la  voz,  sino  prin- 
cipalmente— y  esto  es  fAcil  de  comprobar— en  las  cualidades  de  la  lengua. 

La  naturaleza,  que  lo  ha  hecho  todo  f4cil  para  los  italianos  (quienes,  por  esta  raz6n, 
ee  glorlan  de  si  mismos),  ha  hecho  dificil  para  los  alemanes  el  use  de  sus  6rgano6  vo- 
cales. 
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La  ensefi&nza  vocal  recibida  en  loa  comienzos  de  la  educaci6n  tiene  que  ser  pro- 
vechoea  a  todo  mdeico,  cxialquiera  que  sea  eu  especialidad  en  el  arte.  £1  canto, 
tan  descuidado  en  Alemania,  se  venga  no  solamente  en  Iob  cantores  sino  tambi^n  en 
los  instrumentistas  y,  sobre  todo,  en  loe  compositores. 

La  Yoz  humana  es  la  base  prictica  de  toda  mtisica,  La  mis  osada  combinaci6n  del 
compositor,  la  mas  audaz  ejecuci6n  del  ''virtuoso/'  encuentra  finalmente  la  ley  de 
SUB  manifestaciones  en  el  canto  puro.  Oreo,  por  consiguiente,  en  la  ensefianza 
obligatoria  del  canto  para  todos  los  milsicos. 

Debemos  ocuparnos,  en  primer  lugar,  del  '* canto,"  porque  su  desarrollo — ^base  de 
toda  cultura  musical — ofrece  grandes  dificultades  y  estd  muy  descuidado  en  Ale- 
mania.  (Del  IiJorme  al  Rey  Luis  de  Baviera  sobre  una  escuela  alemana  de  mtisica 
en  Municn.) 

Mis  tarde  Wagner  insisti6  en  la  misma  teorla  en  su  eetudio  ''Sobre  el  Arte  de  Dirigir 
la  Orquesta: " 

La  lecci6n  mas  elocuente  me  fu6  dada  en  1839,  cuando  of  tocar  por  la  orquesta  del 
Gonservatorio  de  Paris  aquella  Novena  Sinfonia  que  ya  comenzaba  a  serme  sospechosa. 
Entonces  las  sombras  cayeron  de  mis  ojos,  vl  claramente  en  qu6  consistfa  la  inter- 
pretaci6n  y  deede  ese  momento  descubn  el  secrete  que  debia  darme  la  8oluci6n  del 

Sroblema.    La  orquesta  habia  aprendido  a  reconocer  en  cada  compis  el  "melos*' 
e  Beethoven,  que  habla  escapade  a  nuestros  valientes  mMcos  de  Leipzig,  y  ese 
"melos"  lo  "cantaba"  la  orquesta  I 

El  mtisico  francos  esti  tan  felizmente  influenciado  por  la  escuela  italiana,  a  la  cual 
pertenece  en  realidad,  que  para  41  la  mdsica  no  puede  ser  comprendida  sine  por  el 
^' canto."  'iocar  bien  un  instrumento  significa,  para  ^,  "cantar"  en  eete  instru- 
mento..  Como  acabo  de  decirlo,  esta  soberbia  orquesta  "cantaba"  la  sinfonia.  Pero 
para  cantarla  bien,  habla  que  encontrar  el  movimiento  exacto  y  eete  fu6  el  segundo 
punto  aue  llam6  mi  atenci6n  en  esa  ocasi6n. 

Sin  auda  Habeneck  no  nosela  a  eete  respecto  ninguna  inspiraci6n  eet^tica,  en  la 
acepcidn  abstracta  de  la  palabra;  no  tenia  "genio,"  pero  encontr6  el  verdadero  movi- 
miento induciendo  a  su  orquesta,  por  medio  de  la  perseverancia,  a  descubrir  el "  melos '' 
de  la  sinfonia. 

No  temo  afladir  que  nuestros  directores  de  orquesta  no  entienden  una  palabra  del 
verdadero  movimiento  de  las  obras  porque  no  entienden  una  palabra  de  "canto." 
Nunca  he  visto  un  "Kapel  Meister"  alemin  u  otro  director  musical  capaz  de  "can- 
tar''  una  melodla  con  buena  o  mala  voz. 

Wagner,  como  se  ve,  preconiza  el  canto  para  el  desarrollo  del  sentido  mel6dico  y 
del  sentido  rltmico.  Dej6  el  ciimino  libre  para  recomendarlo  tambi^n  en  el  desa- 
iTollo  del  sentido  del  tercer  elemento  musical:  la  armonla,  como  lo  hizo  41  con  los  dos 
primeros  elementos:  ritmo  y  melodla. 

A  este  respecto,  voy  a  refenr  un  incidente  personal.  En  los  dlas  de  la  construc- 
ci6n  del  Canal  de  Panama,  habla  en  la  Zona  del  Canal  una  banda  de  mMca  llamada 
''Banda  de  la  Comisi6n  del  Canal  Istmico"  i>Qrque  estaba  formada  por  empleados 
civiles  del  Canal.  El  Director  vino.un  dla  a  Panami  y  se  inscribi6  en  el  Conserva- 
torio  como  alumno  de  la  clase  de  armonla.  Ademis  de  dirigir  la  Banda  de  la  Comi- 
flidn  del  Canal,  &.  tenia  a  su  cargo  las  clases  de  mMca  en  las  escuelas  primaiias  de 
la  Zona  del  Canal,  en  las  cuales  ensefiaba  la  mMca  de  acu^xio  con  el  sistema  del 
"do-'movible."  £l  me  pedla  claros  principios  y  leyes  s61idas  en  materia  de  armonla 
y  pareci6  sorprendido  al  olrme  declr  que  las  leyes  arm^nicas,  si  acaso  ezistlan  podlan 
caber  en  una  hoja  de  papel,  pero  que  la  prictica  de  la  armonla,  es  decir  la  com- 
prensi6n  de  las  relaciones  tonales,  el  manejo  hibil  de  los  acordes  y  las  tonalidades, 
era  mis  un  arte  que  una  ciencia  y  requerla  afios  enteros  de  diario  trabajar.  El 
asombro  del  Director  lleg6  al  colmo  cuando  le  dije  que  nada  absoluto  podia  prescribirse 
en  armonla,  pues  no  habla  teorla  ni  regla  que  no  hubiese  sido  conculcada  y  burlada  por 
los  grandes  compositores.    Su  solicitud  de  f6rmulas  especlficas  no  fu^  reiterada. 

A  decir  verdad,  el  director  carecla  de  la  preparaci6n  neceeana  para  entrar  en  una 
clase  de  armonla,  aun  cuando  posela  un  diploma  para  enseflar  m(!isica.  No  com- 
prendla  las  relaciones  tonales  de  la  mtisica  y  carecla  de  aquel  sentido  de  la  armonla 
que  el  mismo  solfeo  es  capaz  de  desarroUar  cuando  se  eetudia  con  maestros  compe- 
tentee.    En  efecto,  la  educaci6n  arm6nica  del  oido  es  posible  por  medio  del  solfeo 
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porque  la  armonfa  es  inmanente  y  no  ha  menester  el  auxilio  de  los  acordes  para 
manlfeetarse,  pudiendo  ser  sucesiva  tan  bien  como  simultdnea.  For  tanto,  nn  cuiso 
completo  de  solfeo,  tal  como  los  de  Dannhauser  o  Lavignac,  hubiera  aido  una  exce- 
ente  preparacidn  para  &.  antea  de  aboidar  el  estudio  de  la  armonfa. 

BL  VAOIOB  SCOn6mICO. 

La  carrera  musical  conaiderada  como  industria  nacional.  Pimto  de  vista  del  comer- 
ciante.  Dinero  producido  ppr  conciertos.  lecciones  de  mMca,  teatzos  musicales,  y 
dinero  producido  por  el  trigo,  el  algod6n,  las  armas  de  fuego,  etc. 

Depeudeucia  musical  de  America  en  relaci6n  con  las  fuentes  de  produccidn  europea. 
El  balance  del  comercio  musical.  £1  volumen  del  comercio  musical  en  los  Estadoo 
Unidos.  Los  goba^nantes  sensatos  deberian  mejorar  los  m^todoe  de  ensefianza,  intro- 
ducir  buenos  profesores  y,  de  este  mode,  detener  la  importaci6n  de  mtlaicos  extran- 
jeros.  La  falta  de  ambieute  artlstico  es,  en  parte,  la  causa  de  que  emigren  a  Europa 
los  mejores  americanos. 

Antes  de  la  fundaci6n  de  nuestro  Conservatorio  de  M(!isica  de  Fanami,  once  afioe 
atr^,  la  cultin*a  musical  no  existia  en  nuestra  ciudad.  Ella  se  hizo  posible  porque  e^ 
Gobiemo  emprendl6  la  tarea  de  fomentarla  abriendo  un  Conservatorio  publico  cuya 
misi6n  ha  side  la  de  formar  en  el  pdblico  el  gusto  musical  y  dar  a  los  alumnos  la 
destreza  tScnica.  Me  permito  llamar  la  atenci6n  hacia  este  doble  caricter  de  nuestra 
acci6n  oficial.  Nuestro  deber  era  dar  la  habilidad  tunica  a  nuestros  discfpulos,  p«t> 
no  vacllamos  en  tomar  adem^  a  nuestro  cargo  los  Intereees  artlsticos  del  ptiblico. 
Nos  crefamos  en  la  obligacidn  de  proteger  tanto  a  los  profesionales  como  a  los 'que  no 
lo  son,  contra  las  hazafias  de  los  especuladores  y  charlatanes.  En  este  sentido,  pre> 
paramos  el  camino  al  Estado  para  que  asumiese  el  dominio  del  teatro,  para  contribuir 
a  abaratar  el  precio  de  entrada  y  para  considerar  el  movimiento  teatral  no  como  un 
objeto  de  lucre  sine  como  un  medio  de  contribuir  a  la  educaci6n  est^tica  del  pueblo. 

Asi  como  el  Gobiemo  invierte  grandes  sumas  en  mejorar  los  rios  y  los  puentes,  en 
poblar  las  tierras  baldlas  y  en  la  construccidn  de  ferrocaniles  que  abran  nuevos  campoa 
a  la  explotacidn  de  la  riqueza  mineral,  todo  con  el  objeto  de  fomentar  la  prosperidad 
nacional,  las  mismas  razones  pueden  aducirse  en  pro  de  los  legitimes  intereees  de  los 
mtisicos  nacionales  y  del  mayor  ntimero  de  los  ciudadanos. 

El  libre  cambio  y  la  ^'puerta  abierta"  son  medidas  convenientes  entre  paisee  capa- 
cee  de  competir  en  condiciones  iguales;  pero  en  donde  las  industrias  dom^sticas  no 
pueden  resistir  la  competencla  extranjera,  es  indudable  que  tales  doctrinas  son 
suicidas. 

Considerando  la  profeddn  musical  como  ima  industria  nacional,  independiente- 
mente  de  su  valor  est^tico,  los  americanos  podrfan  asumir  a  su  respecto  la  actitud 
del  negociante  y  aplicarle  el  mismo  criterio  que  al  comercio  y  a  la  industria  manu- 
facturera. 

La  cantidad  de  dinero  que  sale  de  America  anualmente  en  forma  de  honorarios 
a  artistas  y  profesores  extranjeros  quedarla  en  el  pals  y  enriquecerfa  a  los  artistas  y 
profesores  nacionales  si  la  instrucci6n  musical  estuviera  organizada  de  manera  que 
satisficiese  completamente  las  necesidades  de  la  poblaci6n;  si,  por  ejemplo,  se  hallase 
a  la  altura  de  la  instruccidn  cientlfica  y  litenuia. 

Cuando  una  ensefianza  especial,  como  la  de  la  mdsica,  afecta  a  tantos  millares  de 
ciudadanos  como  lo  demuestran  las  estadfsticas  americanas,  no  es  dable  a  un  gobiemo 
democr&tico  permanecer  quieto  y  silencioso  respecto  de  sus  defectos  e  imperfecciones. 

Quien  quiera  que  diga  que  los  americanos  no  son  artistas  o  que  carecen  de  talento 
artfstico  asevera  una  falsedad.  No  hay  campo  de  las  bellas  artes  o  de  la  mdsica  en 
donde  los  americanos  no  hayan  obtenido  triunfoe  ruidosoe.  Pero  la  falta  de  facili- 
dades  para  cultivar  el  talento  artfstico  en  todas  las  clases  socialee  ha  cerrado  esta 
carrera  a  las  aspiraciones  de  las  personas  pobres. 

El  dinero  producido  por  los  conciertos,  los  teatros,  obms  de  pintura,  lecciones  de 
mtisica,  etc.,  es  tan  bueno  como  el  que  proiaene  del  trigo,  de  la  exportaci6n  de 
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algod6n,  de  la  fekbricaci6n  de  annaa  y  mimicionee  etc.,  y  ee  diffcU  de  comprender  el 
motivo  por  el  cual  ee  aepira  a  aumentar  la  tUtima  claae  de  producci6n  en  tanto  que  ee 
mira  con  indiferencia  la  primeia:  la  producci6n  de  artistas  y  profeeores  capaces  de 
proveer  a  las  neceeidadee  eet^tlcafl  nacionalee  sin  necesidad  de  importarlos.  Cuando 
este  resultado  se  haya  obtenido,  entonces  la  independencia  de  los  Estados  Unidoe 
en  materia  artfstica  ser&  un  heclio  cumplido. 

Que  Eetados  Unidos  dependen  de  Enropa  en  materia  de  mtisica  ha  aido  pnesto 
en  evidencia  por  la  guerra  actual.  Citar^  algunoe  ejemplos:  la  Compafiia  de  (ypen 
de  Chicago,  la  Compafiia  de  ()pera  de  Filadelfia,  la  Compafiia  de  ()pera  de  Boston, 
la  * '  Century  6pera  Company, "  dejaron  de  existir  a  conaecuencia  de  la  guerra.  Igual 
causa  motiv6  la  intemipci6n  de  la  Compafiia  de  6pera  Francesa  de  Nueva  Orleans. 

Si  America  hubiese  producido  suficientes  ejecutantes  y  cantoree  de  primer  orden 
para  Uenar  loe  claroe  causados  por  las  necesidades  militares  de  los  beligerantes  eu- 
ropeos,  tales  fracases  no  se  habrlan  producido. 

No  es  que  no  haya  suficientes  mtisicoe  en  America.  £e  que  debido  a  la  falta  de 
nn  alto  nivel  en  la  instruccion  musical,  las  estrellae  americanas  de  primera  magnitud 
eon  relativamente  pocas.  Al  propio  tiempo,  como  la  mayorla  del  publico  americano 
no  ha  disirutado  del  beneficio-de  los  conciertoe  y  los  maestros  de  primer  orden  por 
razdn  de  sus  precioe  prohibitivoe,  el  criterio  general  no  estd  educado  y  tiene  forso- 
zamente  que  fundarse  en  la  opini6n  europea  para  formar  la  reputaci6n  de  los  artistas. 
A  menudo  oimos  decir  o  leemos  que  los  americanos  no  aceptan  artistas  del  teatro 
Ifrico  0  del  g^nero  de  condertos  si  no  traen  el  sello  de  la  conBagraci6n  europea. 

Los  peri6dicos  musicales  de  Norte  America  se  hacen  eco  de  un  clamor  general  contra 
la  injusta  deeigualdad  que  se  observa  en  loe  Estados  Unidos  entre  loe  m^isicos  ameri- 
canos y  loe  extranjeros.  La  cuna  itaHana,  francesa  o  alemana  ejerce  una  especie 
de  influjo  m^co  sobre  el  criterio  americano,  esclavo  de  este  prejuicio,  dificultando 
las  aspiraclones  de  los  profeeionales  del  pais  y  provocando  coutinuas  proteetas  en  la 
prensa  contra  tan  antipatridtico  estado  de  coeas.  Profundizando  la  cuesti6n,  vemos 
que  si,  por  una  psurte,  las  quejas  de  los  peri<3dicoe  son  justas,  por  otra  parte  el  ptiblico 
americano  tiene  raz6n  para  deeconfiar  por  instinto  de  loe  mtisicos  de  fabricaci6]:i 
dom^stica. 

La  exceeiva  confianza  en  la  iniciativa  particular  y  la  completa  fidta  de  inter- 
venci6n  del  Estado,  son  las  causas  que  han  creado  la  presente  situaci6n.  En  verdad, 
las  eecuelas  de  mtisica  americanas  requieren  algdn  tratamiento  parecido  al  que  pree- 
criben  loe  organizadores  de  este  Congreso  para  mejorar  las  escuelas  de  Medicina  en 
Norte  America. 

Si  loe  Estados  Unidos  forman  una  naci6n  independiente  en  el  sentido  politico^ 
industrial  y  comercial,  capaz  de  proveer  a  sua  propias  necesidades  y  de  exportar  et 
sobrante,  respecto  de  bellas  artes  permanecen  aun  en  lac<»idici6n  de  colonia  europea, 
porque  en  eete  terrene  reemplazaron  el  proteccioniamo,  base  de  todo  su  Bistema 
econ6mlco,  por  el  libre  cambio  o  ''la  puerta  abierta,''  doctrina  cuyoe  reeultados  han 
aido  precisamente  los  miamos  que  loa  sagacea  economistaa  americanoa  tnttaron  de 
evitar  a  la  agricultura  y  a  las  industrias  nacionalea. 

Entretanto,  ai  laa  estadiigticas  pudieran  demoatrar  qu^  aumaa  de  dineio  exportan 
anualmente  a  Europa  loa  cantoree  de  6pera  que  vienen  a  Am^ca  contratadoe,  loo 
profeaorea  de  m(iaica  que  envlan  aua  ahorroa  a  au  patria,  loa  jdvenea  mtiaicoa  americanoa 
que  eatudian  en  el  exterior,  y  loa  agentea  teatralea  europeoa  que  empienden  giraa  por 
Arnica,  no  hay  duda  de  que  el  balance  del  comercio  muaical  anojarfa  un  deficit 
enorme  contra  loa  americanoa.  Inaisto  en  sostener  que  loa  americanoa  no  aon  pro- 
ductorea  de  arte,  aencillamente  porque  elloe  no  han  aido  preparadoa  para  ello  y  na 
por  falta  de  materia  prima.  No  hay  raz<Sn  para  que  elloe  no  puedan  producir  arte 
del  mismo  mode  que  producen  mafz  y  manzanaa  de  primera  claae,  p61vora  y  dinamita. 
El  proteccioniamo  puede  obrar  aquf  lo  mismo  que  en  la  agricultura  y  laa  manufacturae 
nacionalea. 
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Seg&n  Mr.  J.  G.  Freund,  editor  de  "Mucdcal  America, "  la  poblaci6n  de  loe  Estados 
UnidoB  ga8t;6  en  1913  mis  de  seiscientos  millones  en  mdaica,  la  tercera  parte  de  cuya 
suma  fu6  invertida  en  instrucci6n  musical;  es  decir,  mis  de  lo  que  el  gobiemo  ameii- 
<:ano  gasta  anuahnente  en  el  e  j^rcito  y  la  marina.  Guando  las  actividades  musicales 
de  una  naci6n  ban  alcanzado  tales  proporciones,  el  gobiemo  estaria  mis  que  justificado 
considerando  el  asunto  como  cuesti6n  de  inters  ptiblico. 

No  s^  si  Loria,  el  economista  italiano,  tiene  o  no  raz6n  cuando  dice  que  '^la  compe- 
tencia  Ubre  es  una  ayuda  para  los  astutos  y  los  plcaros;"  pero,  sea  como  fuere, 
la  historla  industrial  y  econ6mica  de  los  Estados  Unidos  es  el  major  ejemplo  de  lo 
que  el  proteccionismo  puede  en  bien  de  una  nacidn.  - 

£1  prlncipio  de  los  economistas  liberales:  '' laissez-faire,  laissez  passer/'  resulta, 
aplicado  a  cuestiones  de  arte,  ima  fuente  de  desigualdad  e  injusticias. 

Los  principioB  experimentadoe  con  tanto  6xito  por  los  estadistas  ingleses  en  el 
•desarrollo  de  la  industria  y  el  comercio  ingles  no  les  ban  dado  iguales  resultados  en  el 
terrene  del  arte.  La  mflsica  no  es  una  industria,  pero  permitasenos  recordar  que  la 
mtkica  es  una  fase  del  problema  econdmico  de  la  naci6n.  El  importe  de  los  negocios 
musicales  en  los  Estados  Unidos  pa86  de  seisdentos  millones  en  1913  y  la  cuestidn 
debe  ser  tratada  por  consiguiente  conlorme  a  los  m^todos  econ6micos  y  comerciales. 

Los  Estados  Unidos  no  importan  m^cos,  abogados  ni  ingenieros,  ^porqu^  ban  de 
importar  mMcos?  ^Seri  porque  la  instruccidn  musical  superior  no  satiaface  en 
America  por  lo  que  los  productos  musicales  de  primera  clase  tienen  que  ser  fabrl- 
cados  todavla  en  Europa?  Si  este  es  el  case,  el  empefio  de  los  estadistas  americanoa 
que  quieran  dedicar  atencidn  a  este  importante  asunto,  ha  de  consistir  en  mejorar  el 
aistema  y  los  m^todos  de  ensefianza  introduciendo  los  mejores  profesores  y  tratando 
de  proveer  el  mercado  propio  de  buenos  productos  musicales  a  fin  de  poner  tannine  a 
la  inmigraci6n  forzosa  de  elementos  extranjeros. 

Por  tUtimo,  no  serfa  absurdo  imputar  a  la  falta  de  ambiente  artfstico  la  fiebre  de 
emigrar  a  Europa,  de  que  son  presa  los  americanoa.  En  la  vidit  nacional,  la  rndsica  y 
las  bellas  artes  desempeflan  papel  semejante  al  que  corresponde  a  las  mujeres  en  el 
li(^;ar.  Ellas  decoran  nuestra  mansidn  dindole  por  doqui^a  toques  de  gracia  y  de 
belleza  y  Uenindonosla  de  atractivos  y  de  encantos.  Sin  duda  el  halago  del  refina- 
miento  artistico  europeo  tiene  algo  que  ver  con  esa  tendencia  de  poseer  bienes  rafces 
en  los  Estados  Unidos  y  residir  en  Europa,  tan  comdn  a  cierto  elemento  americano. 
Y  podemos  dar  por  sentado  que  ese  elemento  no  es  ciertamente  el  menos  valioso  de 
la  naci6n  americana. 

LA  MI^SICA  EN  PANAMA. 

La  obra  del  Gonservatorio  Nacional  de  M^isica  y  Declamaci<5n.  Su  analogfa  con  la 
labor  social  de  ciertas  Universidades  americanas  demostrada  por  su  actividad  en  (a) 
el  terreno  teatral,  (b)  los  conciertos  8inf6nico8,  (c)  los  conciertos  de  mdedca  de  cimara, 
((f)  las  bandas  militares,  (e)  las  eacuelas  ptiblicas,  y  (/)  como  agente  de  Panameri- 
canismo. 

El  Gonservatorio  Nacional  de  Mtlusica  y  Declamaci6n  de  Panami  se  propuso  no  s61o 
la  educacidn  de  los  alimmos  eino  tambi^n  la  del  auditorio.  Formar  mtisicos  profe- 
flionales  y  descuidar  entretanto  la  preparaci6n  artistica  de  quienes  deben  series  y  juz- 
garlos,  parecla  absurdo.  Hemes  tratado  de  evitar  este  error  por  medio  de  frecuentes 
conciertos  de  libre  acceso  para  el  ptiblico. 

Seria  un  dislate  impartir  instrucci6n  musical  en  el  conservatorio  sin  establecer 
vlnculos  naturales  entre  ^te  y  las  institucbnes  oficiales  en  las  cuales  de  un  modo  u 
otro  se  hace  use  de  la  mtisica:  Teatro,  bandas  m'ditares,  eacuelas  pdblicas. 

Pensamos  tambi^n  que  un  Gonservatorio  Nacional  de  Mdaica  dejarfa  de  llenar  an 
misi6n  de  alta  cultura  si  au  influenda  educadora  no  ae  hicieae  aentir  aobre  el  guato 
y  el  criterio  muaical  del  ptiblico. 

Nueatro  Gonaervatorio  de  Mtiaica  ha  extendido  aai  au  influencia  a  otras  instituciones, 
como  las  eacuelaa  pdblicaa,  el  Teatro  Nacional  y  laa  bandaa  militarea,  penetrando  en 
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un  campo  enteramente  nuevo  para  un  simple  Conservatorio,  pero  el  plan  suigid 
espontdnemente  de  las  necesidades  locales  bajo  la  presi6n  de  aspiraciones  patridticas 
que  nos  impulsaron  a  servir  a  nuestros  compatriotas  aun  en  contra  de  sus  mismos 
deseos.  Con  tan  vasto  radio  de  acci6n,  nuestro  conservatorio  difiere  natoralmente  del 
tipo  cMsico  del  Conservatorio  europeo.  Ha  reunido  bajo  una  sola  direcci6n  muchas 
cosas  que  en  otros  paises  actdan  separadamente  y  de  este  empefio  en  dominar  y  dirigir 
la  vida  musical  de  nuestro  pais,  nace  su  analogla  con  algunas  Umversidades  ameri- 
canas  del  Oeste. 

Estas  doctas  corporaciones  no  se  ban  limitado  a  la  disciplina  intelectual  superior  o 
a  la  babtlidad  profesional;  ellas  ban  abrigado  propdsitos  de  mds  vastos  alcances.  Han 
persQguido  el  adelanto  social,  financiero  y  agrfcola  de  la  comunldad,  creando  de  este 
modo  una  nueva  forma  de  instruccidn  muy  superior  a  la  cUsica  porque  la  animan  el 
esplritu  pdblico  y  la  aspiraci6n  nacional.  Nuestro  Conservatorio  de  Mdsica  difiere 
tanto  de  los  Conservatorios  europeos  cuanto  difieren  las  Unlversidades  americanas  de 
las  de  Europa;  tributario  de  Francia  por  el  pnncipio  de  la  propiedad  oficial  que  ee  su 
base,  procede  de  los  m^todos  americanos  en  algunas  de  sus  mds  fecundas  iniciativas. 

A.  El  terreno  teatral,~-lA  construcci6n  del  Teatro  Nacional,  terminada  en  1908, 
nos  impuso  el  d^er  de  abastecer  el  elemento  artistico  mds  necesario  para  el  funciona- 
miento  de  dicbo  teatro.  Erigir  6ste  en  un  lugar  desprovisto  de  un  ndcleo  instrumental 
que  pudiera  suministrar  los  cimientos  de  una  futura  orquesta,  babrla  sido  una  temeri- 
dad,  y  llegamos  a  pensar  que  mientras  el  dmbito  del  teatro  no  fuese  Uenado  por  loi 
acentos  de  nuestros  cantores  y  ejecutantes  nacionales,  no  tenfamos  el  derecbo  de 
decir  que  la  vida  artlstica  habia  sido  inculcada  al  pueblo  istmefio  ni  que  el  Conserva- 
torio de  Mtisica  babia  cumplido  su  misidn  y  su  destine. 

No  es  crefble  que  un  Teatro  Nacional  se  construya  para  provecbo  exclusivo  de  los 
agentes  extranjeros  que  visitan  la  ciudad  de  vez  en  cuando,  sine  para  estimular  el 
arte  y  la  cultura  nacionales.  Este  dltimo  resultado  jamis  podrd  obtenerse  si  los 
teatros  nacionales  y  los  conservatorios  oficiales  de  mdslca  no  se  unen  con  estrecboe 
lazos.  Estas  dltimas  instituciones  son  la  antesala  natural  de  los  teatros  nacionales. 
Est&n  Uamadas  a  guiar  o  dirigir  artlsticamente  los  teatios  porque  una  y  otros  estin 
identificados  en  comunes  prop<58itos  de  naturaleza  altruista.  El  Gobiemo,  como 
entidad  moral,  no  puede  proponerse  otro  fin  legltimo  que  el  de  la  educaci6n  artfstica  y 
^ta  solo  puede  alcanzarse  haciendo  todo  lo  contrario  de  lo  que  bacen  generalmente 
las  compailias  transhumantes.  Estas  se  limitan  a  explotar  las  peores  inclinaciones  y 
a  corromper  el  gusto  de  las  masas  baciendo  del  arte  un  tr&fico,  no  una  religiiki. 

A  la  direcci6n  del  Conservatorio  de  Mdaica  de  Panamd  se  adscribi6  la  del  Teatro 
Nacional  por  Decreto  Ejecutivo  No.  2  de  16  de  enero  de  1908.  Pero  poco  despu^ 
subi6  al  poder  un  nuevo  partido  politico  que  estim6  conveniente  destruir  basta  la 
labor  artistica  llevada  a  efecto  por  su  predecesor,  segdn  la  miJrima  *4os  despojoe 
pertenecen  al  vencedor.''  Sin  embargo,  dos  afios  mds  tarde  vol  via  a  concederse  el 
mismo  privilegio  al  Conservatorio  de  Mdaica  por  medio  de  tma  ley  especial,  votada 
por  la  Asamblea  Nacional,  que  vinculaba  ambas  instituciones:  Teatro  y  Conservatorio. 

En  cumplimiento  de  las  disposiciones  de  la  ley,  abri6ee  en  el  Conservatorio  de 
Mtisica  una  clase  de  6pera  cuyo  objeto  debia  ser  el  de  "  promo ver  representaciones  de 
car^ter  lirico  o  dramitico  en  el  Teatro  Nacional"  (art.  4,  Ley  No.  46  de  1910).  De 
consiguiente,  en  febrero  de  1912  los  alumnos  de  esta  nueva  clase  cantaron  doe  actoe 
de  Fausto,  de  Gounod,  y  en  septiembre  del  mismo  afio  la  6pera  entera  bi6  montada  y 
representada  dos  voces,  como  se  narra  m^  adelante. 

Antes  de  que  el  Conservatorio  de  Mtisica  diera  estas  representaciones,  el  Teatro 
Nacional  registraba  cuatro  representaciones  de  la  misma  6pera  dadas  por  compafiias 
extranjeras,  como  se  expresa  en  seguida:  la  primera  en  noviembre  7  de  1908,  por  la 
Compafiia  de  6pera  Lambardi;  la  segunda  en  noviembre  22  de  1908,  por  la  Compafiia 
6pera  de  Lambardi;  la  tercera  en  abril  9  de  1910,  i>or  la  Compafiia  de  6peraSigaldi; 
la  cuarta  en  junio  2  de  1910,  i>or  una  nueva  Compafiia  de  6pera  Lambardi. 
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£n  consecuencla,  ocupamos  el  quinto  y  sexto  lugares  en  septiembre  de  1912,  y, 
desde  entonces,  ningiina  compafifa  de  6pera  ha  pretendido  repiesentar  la  misma 
6pera  en  Panamd. 

Lob  motivoe  de  esta  abstenci6n  se  comprender4n  fadlmente  en  presencia  de  los 
siguientes  datoe: 

(a)  Partes  prindpales. — ^£1  ndmero  de  ardstas  principales  fu4  el  mismo  en  todas  laa 
ocadoneSy  pero  debo  confesar,  en  obseqmo  de  la  verdad,  que  si  la  experiencia  indi- 
vidual y  el  m^iito  artistLco  ban  de  tonxarae  en  cuenta,  las  companias  extranjeras 
sobrepujaron  en  mucho  a  la  nuestra,  compuesta  toda  de  alumnoe.  Sin  embargo,  esta 
inferioiidad  fu^  grandemente  compensada  por  la  perfecci6n  del  dbnjunto  y  el  acabado 
de  lo6  detalles,  obtenidoe  mediante  tal  cantidad  de  ensayoe  que  resulta  impoeible  para 
una  compafLla  de  tr&nsito. 

(6)  Coros. — ^Bn  cuanto  a  los  coros,  su  nunxero  en  cada  ocasidn  fu4  como  sigue:  Pri- 
mera  repre9entaci6n  (Lambardi),  1908,  20  voces;  s^unda  repreeentaci6n  (Lambaidi), 
1908,  20  voces;  tercera  representacidn  (Sigaldi),  1910,  12  voces;  cuarta  repieeentaci6n 
(Lambardi),  1910,  15  voces;  quinta  representacidn  (Conservatorio),  1912,  50  voces; 
sexta  repre8entaci6n  (Conservatorio),  1912,  50  voces. 

Nuestra  masa  coral  excedia  en  mds  del  doble  el  ntimero  de  voces  de  las  de  las  com- 
paflfas  extranjeras. 

(c)  Orquesta, — La  orquesta  constaba  en  cada  vez  de  los  siguientes  elementos:  Fnmera 
representaci6n  (Lambardi),  1908,  19  personas;  segunda  representacidn  (Lambardi), 
1908,  19  personas;  tercera  representacidn  (Sigaldi),  1910,  16  personas;  cuarta  repre- 
sentacidn  (Lambardi),  1910,  18  personas;  quinta  representacidn  (Conservatorio),  1912, 
53  personas;  sexta  representaci6n  (Conservatorio),  1912,  53  personas. 

Estas  dos  tiltimas  fueron  las  dnicas  representaciones  en  las  cuales  no  se  bizo  uso 
del  piano  para  llenar  los  claros  de  la  orquesta.  Nuestras  masas  orquestrales  fueron 
aiempre  tres  veces  m^  numerosas  que  las  suministradas  por  compafifas  extranjeras. 

(d)  Asistencia, — £1  publico  de  Panamd  pag6  en  la  taquilla  del  Teatro  Nacional, 
en  cada  representaci6n  de  Fausto,  las  siguientes  sumas  por  derecho  de  entrada: 

Primera  repre6entaci6n,  oro  americano 1912. 00 

Segunda  representacidn,  oro  americano 282. 00 

Tercera  representaci6n,  oro  americano 1, 023. 50 

Ouarta  representacidn,  oro  americano 528. 00 

$2,765.50 

Quinta  repreeentacidn,  gratis. 
Sexta  repre8entaci6n,  gratis. 

Las  representaciones  de  Fausto  dadas  por  las  compafilas  extranjeras  costaron  al 
ptLblico  panamefLo  un  promedio  de  $691.32,  mientras  que  las  efectuadas  por  el 
Oonservatorio  Nadonal  de  Mdsica  fueron  gratuitas. 

Ademdd  de  los  detalles  aqul  mencionados,  la  ''mise  en  sc^ne,"  el  yestuario,  las 
decoraciones,  etc.,  fueron  tan  completas  en  nuestras  representaciones  que  toda 
comparaci6n  en  este  sentido  era  desfavorable  a  las  compafifas  extranjeras.  Un 
detalle  importante:  los  principales  papeles  fueron  interpretados,  en  proporciones 
iguales,  por  alumnoe  panamefios  y  americanos.  Fausto,  Valentin  y  Mefi8t6fele8 
eran  panamefios,  en  tanto  que  Margarita,  Siebel  y  Marta  eran  americanas. 

Pocos  dlas  despu^  de  estas  representaciones  la  aituaci6n  polftica  sufri6  nuevo 
cambio.  Un  nue\  o  partido  ascendi6  al  Poder  y  con  este  moti\  o  la  Asamblea  Nacional 
trat6  de  destruir  la  labor  efectuada  por  ese  mismo  cuerpo  en  1910.  El  Teatro  Nacional 
y  ol  Conservatono  volvieron  a  divorciarse  por  obra  de  una  nueva  ley  que  e6tableci6 
que  en  lo  suceeivo  estas  instituciones  serlan  reclprocamente  independientes,  y, 
desde  entonces,  esa  es  mueetra  situacidn  legal  reepecto  de  actividad  teatral. 

B.  Lo$  conciertos  sinfdnicot, — Panami,  nuestra  ciudad  capital,  habia  tenido  repe- 
tidas  ocaaiones  de  ver  y  oir  representaciones  de  6pera  m^  o  menos  incompletaa  antes 
de  que  el  Conservatorio  de  Mdsica  montase  el  Fausto  con  elementos  propios,  pero 
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junia  habfa  gozado  del  mumo  benefido  respecto  de  condertoe  BLnf6nicos.  Kingxma 
orquesta  rinf^nica  ha  pretendido  desembarcar  jam^  en  PanamA,  de  modo  que  no 
hay  comparacidn  podble  entre  nuestroe  propios  condertos  y  loe  dados  por  mipueetas 
<vqueeta8  del  extericHr.  Si  se  hubiese  hecho  iin  ensayo,  el  resultado  habrfa  ddo  igual 
jj  obtenido  respecto  de  las  compafiias  de  6pera:  a  saber,  que  PanamA  goza  gratuita- 
mente,  gracias  al  Conservatoiio  Kacional  de  Mfisica,  de  lo  que  de  otro  modo  le  costaria 
fuertes  sumas  de  dinero. 

£1  C<Hronel  Higginson,  fundador  y  capitalijta  de  la  Orquesta  8inl6nica  de  Boston, 
aabe  algo  del  costo  anual  de  una  asociaddn  sinfdnica.  Otro  tanto  puede  decirse  de 
Mr.  HarknesB  Flagler,  protector  de  la  Socledad  Sinf6nica  de  Nue^  a  York. 

En  1909  se  hizo  la  primera  tentati  a  para  organizar  una  orquesta  sinf6nica  en  la 
eiudad  de  Panami.  La  Sodedad  de  Condertos  del  Gonsefvatorio  fu^  creada  entonces 
y  el  Concejo  Munidpal  sub\endonaba  la  empresa  comprando  billetes  de  entrada 
por  valor  de  $100  en  cada  conderto. 

Fuera  de  los  profesores  y  alumnos,  la  sodedad  contaba  con  derto  niimero  de  sodos 
aoxiliares. 

Di6  10  condertos  cuyas  fechas  y  entradas  aparecen  en  el  siguiente  cuadro: 


Cffiderto.     I             I^edia. 

1 

Producto. 

Conderto. 

FMhA. 

Prodaoto. 

1 !  Febrero23del010..... 

S333.76 
136.75 
364.75 
234.46 
(>) 

130.90 
133.35 

8 

FebrerolldelOll 

Julio  15  de  1911 

Novfembre3del011... 

Abnsan  on  pe- 
riod©   de^ 
mestiixx 

taTO.OO 

3 Mayo  3  de  1010 

0 

0) 

3 Jalfo  39  de  1910 

10 

100.75 

4 Octubre31dal910.... 

5 Dirlembre4del910... 

« Enero31del9ll 

7 £Dero23de  1911 

1.435.  It 

1  Conderto  de  beneflcenoia. 

El  concejo  municipal  retinS  luego  el  auxilio  por  razones  de  economfa  y  la  Sociedad 
de  Conciertos  tom6  a  probar  fortuna  una  vez  mds  el  15  de  junio  de  1912,  percibiendo  tan 
861o  $36.16  de  entradas,  fracaso  que  hizo  comprender  la  esterilidad  de  todo  esfuerzo 
por  hacer  revivir  la  sociedad. 

Ademds,  a  fines  de  1912  la  Asamblea  Nacional  que  habfa  disociado  el  Conservatorio 
del  Teatro  Nacional,  prescribi^  en  el  artfculo  3  de  la  Ley  No.  1  de  1915  que  la  Sociedad 
de  Conciertos  no  tuviese  vfnculoe  de  ninguna  clase  con  el  conservatorio  y  que  se  les 
considerase  en  adelante  como  dos  entidades  extrafias.  Pero  a  pesar  de  que  loe  politicos 
municipales  y  nacionales  no  hallaban  mejor  oficio  que  cavar  la  fosa  de  nuestros 
conciertos  siafdnicos,  nosotros,  los  mtisicos,  resolvimos  no  permitir  que  se  llevara  a 
cabo  semejante  desaguisado  y,  aunque  se  disolvid  la  sociedad,  los  conciertos  fueron 
reanudados  en  el  Conservatorio  con  la  s61a  diferencia  de  que  continuaron  efectudndose 
semanalmente,  los  lunes  en  la  noche,  y  no  cada  dos  meses  como  anteriormente,  am6n  de 
que  la  entrada,  lejos  de  ser  oUerosa,  como  antes,  fu^  desde  ese  momento  enteramente 
gratuita  para  el  publico. 

Sin  embargo,  en  1914  decidimos  que  nuestros  conciertos  se  compondrfan  princi- 
palmente  de  mtidica  de  c&mara,  como  se  verd  en  el  capftulo  siguiente,  efectudndose 
los  conciertos  sinfdnicos  tan  861o  una  vez  al  mes.  Esta  es  la  prdctica  que  hemes 
venido  observando  hasta  aquf . 

C,  Los  conciertos  de  musica  de  cdinara. — Panamd  tuvo  oca8i6n  de  escuchar  una 
vez  mtisica  de  cdmara  antes  que  el  Conservatorio  iniciase  sus  conciertos  del  lunes. 
Esto  aconteci6  en  1909  gracias  al  "London  Sextet"  que  dirigfa  A.  Femdndez  Aspra. 
El  producto  neto  de  los  tres  conciertos  di6  un  total  de  $226.55.  Dichos  conciertos 
fueron  exclusivamente  instrumentales.  Los  cuartetos  de  Beethoven  formaban  la 
base  de  los  programas,  los  cuales  interesaban  apenas  a  una  minorfa  de  conocedores. 
De  ahf  la  insignificancia  de  las  entradas. 

Nuestros  conciertos  de  los  lunes  principiaron  el  3  de  junio  de  1912  incluyendo 
cuartetos  de  cuerda,  trios,  quintetos,  sonatas  y  ndmeros  de  canto. 
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Poeterionnente  se  introdujeron  ntimeroe  8iiif6iiico6,  como  se  demueetra  en  el  capftulo 
piecedente,  habiendo  dado  el  CoiiBervatorio  de  Mtisica  hasta  el  preeente  110  concier- 
toe,  todoe  gratuitoe  para  el  ptiblico  dn  diBtindones  de  ninguna  clase. 

Los  conocedores  de  Panamd  (evito  intencionalmente  .emplear  la  palabra  pdblico) 
pagaron  en  1909  una  suma  de  $226.55,  oro  ameiicano,  por  tree  conciertoe  de  mdsica  de 
c4mara,  mientras  que  desde  el  3  de  junio  de  1912  el  ptiblico  panamefLo  ha  dififnitado 
gratuitamente  de  110  conciertoe  de  mdsica  de  c&mara  dados  por  el  Conservatorio  de 
Mdsica. 

D.  Lob  handa»  mUUares. — El  Decreto  Ejecutivo  No.  23  de  1904,  que  cre6  el  Con- 
servatorio de  Mdsica  de  Panami  dispuso  en  su  artfculo  4  que  en  la  secd^n  instru- 
mental se  instituirfa  un  curso  especial  destinado  a  la  in8tnicci6n  artSstica  de  lo8 
mdsicos  de  la  Banda  del  Ej^rcito  (en  aquel  tiemi>o  adn  tenia  Ej6rcito  Panami)  y  « 
la  formaci6n  de  una  banda  militar  de  primer  orden. 

Con  todo,  tal  di8po8ici6n  no  fu6  cumplida  sino  en  1912,  cuando  el  Conservatorio 
de  Mdsica  entr6  a  ejercer  influencia  sobre  la  Banda  Nacional. 

Antes  de  esto,  la  Banda  estaba  compuesta  de  menoe  de  34  mdsicos  de  los  cualee 
b61o  5  eran  panamefios,  lo  que  daba  un  tan  to  por  ciento  muy  pequefio  en  favor  del 
elemento  nacional.  En  febrero  de  1912  se  abri6  un  concurso  para  proveer  la  Banda 
de  director,  y  un  discipulo  de  nuestra  clase  de  instrumentacidn  de  mdsica  militar 
gan6  la  plaza.  Desde  entonces  todos  los  miembros  de  la  banda  cuyos  conocimientos 
musicales  eran  insuficientes  fueron  obligados  a  cursar  en  el  Conservatorio  ya  en  las 
clases  instrumentales,  ya  en  las  de  solfeo  y  teoria,  armonia  o  in8trumentaci6n. 

La  ley  1*  de  1913,  arriba  mencionada,  destruy6  la  uni6n  del  Conservatorio  y  la 
Banda  Republicana,  lo  mismo  que  destruy6  la  del  conservatorio  y  el  teatro.  Empero, 
los  progresos  de  la  banda  indujeron  al  Grobiemo  a  no  romper  del  todo  las  relacionee 
entre  ambas  entidades  y  los  mdsicos  siguieron  estudiando  en  el  Conservatorio,  como 
antes. 

Ademis,  la  ley  46  de  1910  estatufa  en  su  artfculo  8  que  el  Conservatorio  de  Mdsicm 
confenrfa,  a  pedido  del  Poder  Ejecutivo,  diplomas  para  directores  de  bandas  militaies, 
previo  examen  especial  cuyo  programa  eetablecerian,  de  comdn  acuerdo,  la  Secre- 
tarla  de  lnstrucci6n  Pdblica  y  el  Director  del  Conservatorio.  Esta  disposicidn  no 
ha  sido  derogada  por  leyes  poeteriores  y  permanece  vigente. 

Pero  hasta  el  presente  la  dnlca  persona  que  ha  sacado  partldo  de  esta  oportunidad 
es  el  actual  director  de  la  banda.  Los  mdsicos  de  ^ta  podrdn,  sin  embargo,  aspirar 
al  diploma  tan  pronto  como  su  aprendizaje  instrumental,  de  armonfa  e  instrumen* 
taci6n  los  capacLte  para  ello.  De  aqui  resultard  que  en  pocos  afios  la  Banda  Nacional 
estari  toda  formada  de  mdsicos  competentes  y  maestros  consumados. 

Antes  de  que  el  Conservatorio  intervLniera  en  la  Banda  Nacional,  el  ndmero  de 
panamefios  que  en  ella  figuraban  era  de  cinco,  contra  veintinueve  ei^tranjeroe,  o  sea 
un  14  por  ciento.  Hoy  el  ndmero  de  panamefios  en  la  misma  banda  ee  de  21  sobie 
un  total  de  50,  o  sea  42  por  ciento. 

Se  me  ha  informado  que  el  Gobiemo  de  los  Estados  Unidos,  por  conduto  de  la 
Secretarfa  de  Guerra,  ha  celebrado  tm  convenio  con  una  instituci6n  musical  de  la 
ciudad  de  Nueva  York  mediante  el  cual  dicha  instituci6n  recibe  cierta  suma  de  dineio 
por  la  ensefianza  musical  de  diez  directores  de  banda  destinados  a  servir  en  el  ej^rdto 
americano.  Entiendo  que  esto  significa  una  subvencidn  per  capita  para  que  durante 
dos  afios  los  alumnos  adquieran  los  conocimientos  y  la  pr&ctica  necesaria  para  Uegar 
a  ser  directores  competentes. 

Este  mismo  servicio  lo  presta  gratuitamente  el  Conservatorio  Nacional  de  Mdsica 
al  Gobiemo  de  Panami.  La  diferencia  consiste  en  que,  en  lugar  de  10  alumnos, 
todos  los  miembros  de  la  Banda,  esto  es,  cincuenta  personas,  reciben  ensefianza  en 
el  Conservatorio  libre  de  todo  gasto. 

E.  Las  escuelat  pii>blicas, — Desde  1903  la  Repdblica  de  Panami  admitid  la  mdsica 
en  el  pensum  de  las  escuelas  primarias;  mas,  a  decir  verdad,  s61o  como  materia  de 
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diyerBi6n  para  maeetroe  y  di0cfpulo6,  pues  se  la  trataba  a  la  par  con  el  baile.  Algima» 
canciones,  tan  mal  eflcogidas  en  su  letra  como  en  su  mdfiica,  ensefidbanBe  de  oidas  ft 
loe  nifio6;  pero  en  realidad,  la  enseiianza  musical  propiamente  dicha  no  comenz6  a  im- 
partiiBe  a  los  alunmos  sino  en  1910,  cuando  se  le  di6  al  Conservatorio  voz  en  el  capitulo. 

La  ley  46,  del  mismo  afio,  dispuso  en  su  articulo  5  que  el  Conservatorio  conferirfft 
certificados  oficiales  de  aptitud  para  la  enseflanza  del  canto  escolar,  y  que  los  poeee- 
dores  de  esos  certificados  serfan  preferidos  por  el  Gobiemo  para  las  plazas  de  maestros 
especiales.  El  articulo  7  de  la  misma  ley  tambi^n  dice:  *'£1  €h>biemo  hard  que 
concuiran  a  las  clases  de  solfeo  del  Conservatorio  los  alumnos  de  las  escuelas  nacio* 
nales  que  manifiesten  disposiciones  musicales  dignas  de  especial  cidtivo."  Esta  ley 
fu6  expedida  en  1910,  y  en  1911  y  1912  se  practicaron  trece  extoenes  de  aspiranteo 
al  certificado  de  aptitud.  Nueve  aspirantes  lo  obtuvieron  y  cuatro  fracasaron.  Las 
pruebas  de  los  extoenes  eran  muy  semejantes  a  las  que  rigen  en  Paris  en  los  concursos 
de  maestros  de  canto  para  las  escuelas  comunales,  aunque  menos  exigentes,  por 
supuesto.  La  Asamblea  Nacional  de  1912  no  trat<S  de  abolir  estos  certificados,  pero 
como  desde  a  fines  de  1912  la  ensefianza  musical  de  las  escuelas  bi6  confiada  a  personam 
que  no  poseian  los  certificados  oficiales,  la  demanda  de  estos  naturalmente  disminuyd 
en  tal  proporci6n  que  un  solo  aspirante  se  present6  en  1913,  ninguno  en  1914  y  otro- 
en  el  preeente  afio  de  1915. 

Nosotros  pretendemos  haber  resuelto  el  problema  de  la  unificaci6n  de  la  ensefianza 
(standardization)  sin  infligir  perjuicios  a  la  ensefianza  privada  o  a  los  derechos  indi- 
viduales.  El  Gobiemo,  por  conducto  del  Conservatorio,  confiere  certificados  oficiales- 
que,  segtin  la  ley,  dan  a  sus  poseedores  pieferencia  sobre  otros  aspirantes  a  las  plazas 
de  maestros  de  mtisica  en  las  escuelas  ptiblicas,  pero  sin  conferirles  monopolio. 

F.  Como  agente  de  panamericanitmo, — Nuestros  conciertos,  clases  y  ensayos  fueron 
campo  abierto  al  cultivo  de  relaciones  amistosas  entre  panamefios  y  americanos. 

Cooperando  con  entusiasmo  a  nuestras  empresas  en  pro  de  la  cultura  musical^ 
altemando  en  la  orquesta  y  el  coro  con  nuestros  elementos  locales  sin  distincidn  de 
raza  ni  de  colores,  nuestros  vecinos  de  la  Zona  dieron  ejemplo  de  solidaridad  artistica 
que  ech6  por  tierra  mis  de  un  odioso  prejuicio  local  a  que  la  mente  de  nuestro  pueblo 
los  asociaba. 

La  obra  de  sociabilidad  y  mutuo  conocimiento  que  a  la  sombra  del  Conservatorio- 
ha  venido  cumpli^ndose,  es  la  prueba  m&s  convincente  de  la  influencia  que  el  arte 
ejerce  en  las  relaciones  de  los  pueblos. 

Mis  funciones  de  director  del  Conservatorio  Nacional  de  Mdsica  de  Panami  me  han 
permitido  Uegar  a  la  conclusi6n  de  que  el.  amor  al  arte  y  una  alta  aspiracidn  hacia  la 
carrera  miisical  son  rasgos  caracteristicos  en  la  mujer  americana. 

El  privilegio  de  estudiar  mdsica  (no  romanzas  banales  ni  vulgares  rag-times,  sino* 
mdsica  seria  y  cl&sica)  nunca  fu6  mejor  estimado  que  por  las  americanas  de  la  Zona 
del  Canal.  Y  seria  injusto  atribuir  a  la  gratuidad  de  nuestra  ensefianza  la  (inica 
raz6n  de  su  entusiasmo,  porque  muchas  de  ellas  atravesaban  el  Istmo  cuatro  voces  en 
la  semana,  gastaban  fuertes  sumas  en  transporte  por  ferrocarril,  perdian  cada  vez  todo 
el  dfa  en  la  ciudad  de  Panami  y  pagaban  sus  alimentos  en  hoteles  o  clubs. 

Los  obstdculos  nunca  las  deprimian.  El  tiltimo  tren  de  Panamd  a  Col6n  salia  a  las* 
10.30  de  la  noche,  pero  a  fin  de  aprovechar  nuestros  ensayos  de  orquesta,  que  a  la 
Baz6n  se  efectuaban  de  noche,  varias  alumnas  americanas  viajaban  a  caballo  por  las- 
carreteras  de  la  Zona.   Los  autom6viles  no  eran  entonces  de  uso  tan  general  como  hoy. 

Una  sefiora  de  edad  vino  un  dia  de  la  Zona  del  Canal  y  me  pr^:unt<S  ''^Es  6sta  1ft 
escuela  donde  se  ensefia  mdsica  de  balde?''  Contest^  que  si.  Pareci6  encantada  y 
abismada  a  la  vez  de  que  tal  maravilla  existiera  bajo  el  sol.  Pero  despu^  de  hojear 
nuestro  reglamento  e  informarse  que  no  se  admitian  principiantes  mayores  de  quince 
afios,  se  mostr6  indignada  y  protest6  en  nombre  de  la  equidad  contra  lo  que  ella  cali- 
fic6  de  ''medida  mezquina.*'  La  Sefiora  no  tenia  ciertamente  menos  de  cincuentft 
afios. 
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La  avidez  con  que  los  americanos  residentee  en  el  Istmo  se  inscriben  en  los  registios 
de  admisidn  del  Conservatorio  de  Panam^,  el  inter^  con  que  aprovechan  esa  ines- 
perada  oca8i6n,  su  innegable  superioridad  sobre  lo6  alumnos  panamefios  en  punto  de 
asistencia  regular  y  fuerza  de  voluntad  para  dominar  toda  clase  de  obst&culoe,  son 
indicios  suficientes  de  que  comprenden  ya  esta  necesidad  por  largo  tiempo  sentida  y 
nunca  satisfecha,  y  aprecian  en  cuanto  vale  esta  oportunidad  de  que  carecen  en  an 
propia  tierra. 

Los  alumnos  panamefLos  tienen  en  los  americanos  el  mejor  ejemplo  de  consagraci^ 
al  deber,  fuerza  de  voluntad  y  determinaci6n  para  realizar  altos  fines. 

De  un  total  de  mil  cien  alumnos,  doscientos  americanos,  m^  o  menos,  ban  sido 
matriculados  en  nuestro  Conservatorio  de  Mdsica.  Si  la  gran  mayorfa  de  ellos  no  ha 
adoptado  la  mtisica  como  profesi6n,  ello  se  debe  a  las  condiciones  especialee  en  las 
cuales  se  hallaban  los  americanos  en  la  2^na  del  Canal.  N  unca  sabfan  de  antemano  por 
cuanto  tiempo  utilizarfa  el  Gobiemo  sus  servicios  y,  por  regla  general,  sus  hijas,  hijoe, 
esposas  o  hermanas  matriculados  en  el  Conservatorio  tenian  que  interrumpir  sdbita- 
mente  su  educaci6n  musical  cuando  el  padre,  el  marido  o  el  hermano  cesaban  de 
trabajar  al  servicio  de  la  Comisi6n  del  Canal  tstmico.  Una  sola  alumna  tuvo  la  fortuna 
de  terminar  sus  estudios  en  las  clases  de  canto  y  6pera.  Pero  muy  pocas  de  entre  ellas 
emprendlan  el  estudio  como  mera  distracci6n,  quiero  decir  fuera  de  toda  aspiraci^ki 
profesional.  Esas  pocas  etan  damas  emparentadas  con  altos  oficiales  de  la  ComisiiSn 
del  Canal  tstmico,  quienes  contribulan  notablemente  al  esplendor  social  de  los  c<m- 
ciertos  y  cuyo  trato  personal  serd  siempre  una  de  nuestras  mis  gratas  reminiscencias: 
Miss  Aileen  Grorgas,  hija  del  Brigadier  General  W.  C.  Gorgas,  a  la  8az6n  encargado  del 
Departamento  de  Sanidad  de  la  Comisi6n  del  Canal  Istmico;  Mrs.  Maurice  H.  Thatcher, 
esposa  del  Jefe  del  Departamento  Civil  de  la  Comisi6n;  Mrs.  Charles  L.  Mason,  esposa 
del  Oficial  Superior  de  Sanidad  de  la  Zona  del  Canal;  Mrs.  Wesley  M.  Oven,  eepoea  de 
uno  de  los  jueces  de  distrito  de  la  misma  zona. 

Tengo  que  reivindicar  aqui,  en  favor  de  nuestro  Conservatorio  de  Mtisica,  su  con- 
dici6n  de  baluarte  del  Panamericanismo  en  la  America  Central. 

Admitiendo  gran  cantidad  de  alumnos  americanos,  es  indudable  que  hemos 
propendido  a  crear  buena  voluntad  y  amistad  entre  nosotros  y  los  reeidentes  de  la 
Zona  del  Canal,  procediendo  motu  proprio  como  una  rama  de  la  Uni6n  Panamericana. 
Hemos  contribuido  a  desarrollar  el  gusto  por  la  mdsica  en  la  zona  y,  al  proceder  asf, 
hemos  comprendido  que  la  mdsica  en  nuestros  dias  no  ha  perdido  nada  de  su  antiguo 
poder  mdgico.  Como  en  los  tiempos  de  Anfidn  en  Tebas,  la  mdsica  contempor^ea 
ha  dcmostrado  su  eficacia,  si  indirecta  no  menos  eficaz,  en  la  construccidn  de  las 
modemas  ciudades;  y  mal  podia  ella  dejar  de  fomentar  la  armonia  y  la  buena  in- 
teligencia  entre  los  constructores  del  canal. 

El  Conservatorio  de  Mdsica  de  Panamd  es  una  institucidn  3^  familiar  a  dos  de  los 
directores  del  S^gundo  Congreso  Cientifico  Panamericano:  el  Brigadier  General  W.  C. 
Gorgas,  cuya  propia  hija,  segdn  hemos  manif estado  arriba,  fu^  una  de  nuestras  alumnas, 
y  el  Dr.  Leo  S.  Rowe,  asiduo  visitante  de  nuestros  conciertos  de  los  lunes  mientras  fu6 
miembro  de  la  Comisidn  Mixta  nombrada  por  los  Gobiemos  americano  y  panamefio  en 
virtud  de  las  estipulacionee  del  tratado  del  canal. 

He  dedicado  tiempo  e  ideas  a  la  redaccidn  de  este  escrito  con  amigables  propdsitos 
en  mira,  y  me  sentir6  altamente  complacido  si  mi  trabajo  deja  traslucir  el  interns  que 
tomamos  los  hispanoamericanos  en  los  asuntos  norte  americanos.  Como  ciudadano  de 
la  m^  joven  de  las  Repdblicas  americanas,  he  querido  mostrar  aquf  no  sdlamente 
palabrafl  o  teorlas,  sine  los  resultados  de  mi  propia  obra  y  de  mi  expeiiencia,  en  una 
palabra:  ^'hechos,"  en  la  esperanza  de  que  estos  resulten  de  utilidad  prdctica  para  los 
Estados  Unidos  y  las  naciones  de  la  Am^ca  Latina  donde  prevalece  la  doctrina  del 
''  libre  cambio  "  en  el  arte.  Por  razdn  de  su  posicidn  geogrdfica,  que  es  una  bendicidn 
de  Dios,  nuestro  pais  estd  destinado  a  ser  el  foco  de  la  solidaridad  continental;  y  el 
propio  nombre  *'Panami"  es  ya  presagio  de  panamericanismo. 
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CONCLUBIONB8. 

I.  La  profe8i6ii  musical  deberia  ensefiarse  por  empleadoB  de  la  Naci6ii,  del  Estado 
o  del  municipio  en  Conservatoiio  o  escuelas- profesionales  en  donde  la  in8trucci6n 
debiera  ser  gratuita,  dendo  el  cuerpo  de  profesores  cuidadoaamente  seleccionado  y  el 
ndmero  de  alunmos  restiingido  a  unos  pocos  cuya  admiaidn  fuese  objeto  de  severed 
exdmenes  u  oposiciones.  Estas  escuelas  gubemativas  no  deberian  perjudicar  IO0 
intereses  de  los  Gonservatorios  privados,  organizados  sobre  bases  onerosas;  por  el 
contrario,  deberian  concurrir  con  ellos  a  un  empefio  comtin  de  elevar  el  nivel  musical 
del  pafs. 

II.  Los  teatros  en  donde  se  representa  el  drama,  la  comedia  y  la  tragedia  de  elevado 
estilo  literario,  y  aquellos  en  los  cuales  se  representa  la  grande  6pera  o  el  drama  Ifrico, 
deberian  pertenecer  a  la  naci6n,  al  gobiemo  del  Estado  o  al  del  municipio,  al  igual  de 
los  museos,  las  bibliotecas  y  otros  centres  de  cultura. 

III.  Los  conservatories  oficiales  o  escuelas  profesionales  de  mtkica,  deberian  con- 
sagrarse  no  s61o  a  dar  instruccidn  t^cniea  a  los  alunmos  sine  a  iniciar  al  pdblico  en  el 
arte  por  medio  de  conciertos  frecuentes  de  mtisica  sinf6nica,  de  cdmara,  sagrada  y 
dramdtica,  sin  perseguir  otro  fin  que  el  de  cumplir  una  misi6n  de  inter^  general. 

IV.  El  d^recho  de  practicar  eximenes  o  concursos  para  llenar  las  vacantes  en  las 
bandas  mili tares  del  Ejdrcito  y  la  Marina,  en  las  escuelas  Pdblicas  (clases  espedales  de 
mdsica)  y  en  los  teatros  oficiales,  corresponde  a  las  escuelas  gubemativas  de  mtisica, 
y  su  derecho  de  expedir  diplomas  oficiales  de  idoneidad  en  cualquier  ramo  de  la 
mtisica  no  deberia  menoscabar  en  parte  alguna  el  derecho  de  los  Gonservatorios  par- 
ticulares  a  expedir  certificados  0  diplomas  privados  como  ban  venido  haci^ndolq  hasta 
el  presente. 

V.  La  ensefianza  musical  por  medio  del  "do  movible"  o  **tonic-solfa"  deberia 
abandonarse.  El  "Solfeo*'  sirve  mejor  los  intereses  de  la  mdsica  y  del  desarrollo 
artfstico  en  general. 

VI.  Incumbe  a  los  Gonservatorios  oficiales  0  a  las  escuelas  musicales  crear  im  ele- 
mento  artistico  apto  para  dar  abasto  a  las  necesidades  de  los  teatros  nacionales:  actores 
para  la  comedia  y  el  drama;  cantores,  ejecutantes  y  bailarinas  para  el  drama  lirico 
y  la  6pera. 

VII.  El  Estado  deberia  estimular  la  fundaci6n  de  sindicatos  profesionales  0  coopera- 
tivas  musicales  encaminadas  a  liberar  a  los  artistas  de  los  usurarios  impuestos  esta- 
blecidos  sobre  ellos  por  clertos  agentes  e  intermediaries. 
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EL  PROBLEMA  DE  LA  EDUCACION  EN  EL  ECUADOR. 

Por  ALFREDO  ESPINOSA  TAMAYO, 
Otuxyaquilf  Ecuador, 

Con  un  tltulo  an&logo  al  del  presente  eetudio  e8cribi6  otro  hace  cerca  de  cuarenta 
afios  en  el  Uruguay,  su  patria,  el  ilustre  propagandista  y  pensador  don  Jo86  Pedro 
Varela.  No  es  que  yo  trate  de  emular  con  la  publicaci6n  de  las  presentee  lineas  las 
glorias  del  insigne  reformador  de  la  ensefianza  en  la  Reptiblica  Oriental,  sine  que 
el  Ecuador,  como  otros  pafses  que  se  le  ban  adelantado  en  el  camino  de  la  reforma 
pedag<5gica  de  su  educaci6n,  necesita  saber  a  ptmto  fijo  cudles  son  sus  necesidades 
actuales,  cu&les  sus  deficiencias  y  cuil  el  camino  seguro  y  recto  que  ha  de  tomar  paia 
llegar  a  aiunentar  y  desarrollar  en  manera  definitiva  un  plan  educative  que  se 
armonice  con  el  espfritu  y  la  mentalidad  de  su  pueblo,  permiti^ndole  eecoger  entre- 
los  diversos  sistemas,  no  el  que  sea  mejor  por  sus  excelencias  intrfnsecas,  sine 
aquel  que  de  mejor  manera  eduque  al  pueblo  y  lo  prepare  para  la  vida  civica  y  la 
lucha  por  la  existencia.  En  los  tiltimos  tiempos  y  a  la  sombra  de  gobiemos  que  ban 
tratado  de  impulsar  la  instrucci6n  ptiblica  aJgunos  de  los  mds  eminentes  poUticos, 
muchoe  periodistas  pensadores  e  intelectuales  del  pais,  se  ban  dado  a  pensar  y  a 
discurrir  en  los  medios  que  se  pondrdn  en  juego  para  Uevar  a  cabo  su  regeneracidn 
proponi^dose  multitud  de  planes,  leyes  y  reformas,  aJgunas  de  las  cualee  ban  side 
consideradas  como  demasiado  avanzadas  para  el  actual  estado  del  pais  por  cuante 
el  progreso  no  se  hace  por  saltos.  Existe  una  juventud  entusiasta  y  ardorosa  que 
cree  sinceramente  y  est4  convencida  de  ello,  que  s6Io  la  educacidn  podrd  levantar 
al  pals  del  estado  de  postraci6n  en  que  actualmente  se  halla  y  que  por  lo  mismo  ee 
necesario  comenzar  lo  mis  pronto  posible,  pues  los  resultados  que  se  obtengan  aeria 
mia  tardfoe  mientras  mia  se  demoren  en  comenzar  la  obra  salvadora.  Es  esa  juven- 
tud la  que  mis  se  preocupa  por  el  progreso  de  la  educaci6n  y  es  ella  la  que  impulsa 
y  sostiene  el  movimiento  d^dole  a  cada  momento  actividad  e  inter^,  haciende 
que  se  preocupe  la  opini6n  ptiblica  de  este  asunto  y  que  los  Gobiemos  se  vean  obli- 
gados  a  prestar  atencidn  preferente  a  tan  importante  ramo  de  la  administraci6n.  En 
estas  circunstancias  es  natural  que  aunque  el  movimiento  sea  unAnime  haya  diver- 
gencia  de  pareceres  en  cuanto  a  los  detalles.  No  trato  yo  aquf  de  trazar  magistral- 
mente  las  cuestionee  suscitadas;  s61o  quiero  exponer  lo  que  aeg&D.  mi  manera  de  pensar 
conviene  mis  para  nuestras  necesidades  y  las  reformas  mis  urgentes  que  nuestra 
instrucci6n  ptiblica  ha  menester  para  salir  del  estado  ruinoeo  y  atrasado  en  que  se 
encuentra. 
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He  procurado  documentanne  lo  mejor  posible  a  fin  de  adquirir  el  juicio  m&a  exacto 
acerca  de  nuestrafl  necesidades,  y  aunque  eeto  es  bien  dificil  en  un  pais  como  el  nuestro, 
donde  no  hay  establecida  una  buena  estadfstica  escolar,  he  llenado  mi  tarea  conforme 
me  lo  ha  permitido  el  alcance  de  mis  escasas  fuerzas. 

CapItulo  Primbro.— Ojbada  Hi8t6rica. 

Trabajo  superior  a  mis  fuerzas  serfa  intentar  hacer  la  historia  detallada  y  extensa 
del  desarrollo  de  la  instrucci6n  ptiblica  en  el  Ecuador.  Los  mismoe  historiadores  y 
los  mis  erudites  bibli6filo6,  rebuscando  archivos  y  hadendo  investigaciones,  s61o  ban 
podido  poner  en  claro  ciertos  asuntos  reladonados  con  ella.  Sigo  en  estas  Ifneas  los 
relates  que  ellos  hacen  limit&ndoee  a  transcribir  sus  afirmacionee. 

Como  en  todos  los  palses  sometidos  al  dominio  espafiol,  la  educaci6n  ptiblica  no  se 
desarroll6  sine  muy  d^bilmente,  reserv&ndola  para  la  clase  privilegiada  y  limit&ndola 
a  ciertas  ramas  del  saber. 

La  instrucci6n  primaria,  destinada  prindpalmente  al  pueblo,  era  la  m^  descuidada, 
la  in8trucci6n  media  no  existfa  y  a  las  universidades  ingresaban  s61o  los  que  por  un 
medio  u  otro  hubieran  adquirido  particularmente  la  ctdtura  necesaria.  8i  algunos 
raroff  americanos  lograron  sobresalir  entre  sus  contempor&neos  fu6  debido  al  eefuerzo 
propio  0  a  que  podlan  trasladarse  a  Europa  a  estudiar  en  sus  universidades  y  colegios. 

I^  suspicadas  de  los  conquistadores  por  una  parte  y  el  tribunal  de  la  inquisicidn 
por  la  otra,  limitaban  el  g^nero  de  los  estudios  calificando  de  her^ticos  los  mds  tltiles  y 
los  que  hoy  constituyen  la  fuente  m^  segura  del  progreso  y  del  adelanto.  Sin  embargo, 
no  es  de  admirarse  de  esta  manera  de  ser,  y  ee  precise  buscar  su  explicaci6n  m&s  bien 
en  la  mentalidad  de  la  raza  conquistadora  y  en  el  estado  de  su  cultura  y  de  su  civili- 
zad6n,  al  par  que  en  sus  caracteristicas  psicol6gicas,  que  f&dlmente  no  explican,  lo 
que  a  primera  vista  nos  parece  tir&nico  y  arbitrario. 

Guando  los  conquistadores  espafioles  terminaron  la  pacificaci6n  del  Reino  de  Quito 
y  comenzaron  la  tranquila  posesidn  del  nuevo  territorio  adquirfdo  por  ellos  para  la 
corona  de  Espafia,  organizaron  muy  rudimentariamente  las  instituciones  administra* 
tivas  calcdndolas  casi  todas  bajo  un  mismo  patr6n  y  adoptando  en  su  mayoria  las  de  la 
^poca  incaica. 

La  educad6n  popular  no  les  mered6  gran  atend6n:  la  mayoria  de  los  conquistadores 
se  componia  de  anallabetos  y  adn  sus  jefes  no  sabfan  leer  ni  escribir.  Hay  que  con- 
siderar  que  aunque  a  fines  del  siglo  XV  florederan  las  artes  y  las  dencias,  habia 
comenzado  con  la  expulsi6n  de  los  judfos  y  de  los  Arabes  la  decadencia  de  Espafia  y  el 
analfabetismo  era  la  regla  general  en  aquella  nad6n,  en  la  que  adn  el  porcentaje  de 
^ste  es  uno  de  los  mayores  en  Europa.  No  es  de  admirarse,  pues,  que  los  rudos  hijos 
de  la  madre  patria  dieran  poca  importanda  a  la  instruccidn  del  pueblo  conquistado, 
tanto  mis,  cuanto  que  durante  un  siglo  vivieron  con  las  annas  en  las  manoe 
recelando  de  la  sumisidn  de  sus  vasalloe. 

S61o  hacia  mediados  del  siglo  XVII  se  comienzan  a  fundar,  en  los  conventos,  prin- 
dpalmente en  los  de  AgnstinoB,  Dominicos  y  Frandscanos,  escuelas  primarias,  donde 
se  ensefiaba  lectura,  escritura  y  catedsmo  de  la  Doctrina  Gristiana,  y  lu^o  en  Quito, 
universidades  paia  la  ensefianza  de  la  teologfa  y  del  derecho,  y  afios  despuis  para  d 
de  la  fisica  y  de  las  matemiticas.  Pero  si  adn  en  Espafia  nuestra  metr6poli  y  a  prin- 
dpios  del  siglo  XIX  el  estudio  de  las  dencias  experimentales  era  tenido  por  pemicioso 
y  practicado  b61o  i>or  los  disdpulos  de  los  enddopidicos  y  libre  pensadores,  se  deducird 
que  en  nuestras  universidades  los  estudios  no  pasaban  del  dominio  de  la  teorfa  esco- 
listica. 

En  la  dudad  de  Guayaquil,  y  por  los  notables  estudios  practicados  por  el  erudito 
bisUHriador,  don  Gamilo  Destruge,  en  su  libro  ''Estudios  Hist^ricos,''  se  sabe  que  la 
primera  escuela  que  fundond  con  car&cter  pdblico  fu6  la  que  dirigia  don  Juan  Bautista 
Portocarrero  por  los  afios  de  1794.    El  sefior  Destruge  cuenta  en  seguida  los  esfuerzos 
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hechos  primero  por  las  Juntas  de  Gobiemo  de  1821  para  desarrollar  la  in8trucci6n 
pdblica,  y  luego  por  el  libertador,  quien  decret6  la  fundacidn  de  una  escuela  para 
maestros  en  Quito  por  el  sistema  de  Lancaster,  lo  miamo  que  otras  en  Bogota  y  Caracas. 
Por  causa  de  la  muerte  del  libertador  que  era  amigo  suyo  y  partidario  de  su  sistema 
creemos  que  Lancaster  no  lleg6  a  venlr  a  la  Gran  Colombia  e  ignoramos  cu41  fu6  la 
suerte  de  las  escuelas  cuya  fundaci6n  se  habia  decretado. 

En  la  ciudad  de  Guayaquil,  funddronse  ya  hacia  los  afios  de  1828,  escuelas  ptiblicas 
bien  establecidas  y  dirigidas;  la  de  nifias  por  el  notable  educaciomsta  don  Tdodoro 
Maldonado.  Ya  desde  1822  funddse  en  el  Convento  de  San  Agostfn  an  colegio  de 
segunda  ensefianza,  llamado  de  San  Ignacio,  cuyo  funcionamiento  en  sos  condemaoB 
tii6  muy  irregular  y  que  mds  tarde  fu6  dlrigido  por  don  Francisco  Malo. 

Al  separarse  el  Ecuador  de  la  Gran  Colombia  es  probable  que  el  primer  Fkaw 
atareado  siempre  en  la  guerra  con  Nueva  Granada  primero,  y  en  dominar  rovoluciones 
y  rebeldlas  de  sus  propios  soldados,  despu^s,  no  pudiera  atender  a  fomentar  la  instrue- 
ci6n  en  el  Estado  que  acababa  de  nacer. 

Sobrevino  luego  la  Guerra  Civil,  llamada  de  los  Chihuahuas  y  despu^  de  ella  la 
presidencia  del  inaigne  don  Vicente  Rocafuerte.  Fu^  61  quien  cre6  el  Colegio  Vicente 
Rocafuerte  de  Guayaquil,  Uamdndolo  entonces  de  San  Vicente.  Becnganizd  el 
Colegio  de  San  Fernando  de  Quito  y  la  Umveraidad  introduciendo  los  estudioe  de 
medicina  y  dando  ademis  gran  apoyo  a  la  instruccidn  primaria. 

£1  tercer  presldente,  don  Vicente  Ram6n  Roca,  fu6  asimismo  un  msndatario  que 
se  ocup6  mucho  en  la  instruccidn  ptiblica  del  pais.  Siento  no  poder  precisar  las  con- 
quistas  de  la  instruccidn  en  este  periodo  y  me  atengo  s61o  al  dicho  de  los  historisdores. 

De  1345  a  1859,  el  pais  pas6  bajo  una  larga  serie  de  administraciones  en  que  la 
inquietud  revolucionaria  fu6  case  constante.  Sin  embargo  la  administmcidn  liberal 
de  Urbina  no  dej6  de  hacer  algo  en  favor  de  la  ensetianza.  Pero  f u6  durante  la  adminie- 
tracl6n  del  sefior  Garcia  Moreno  que  6sta  lleg6  a  su  mayor  auge  y  apogeo. 

Aunque  con  criterio  sectario  y  quiz&s  impulsado  por  motives  poUticos  d  setto 
Garcia  Moreno,  entreg6  la  enaeftanza  superior  y  media  a  Jesuitas  y  la  ensefianzft  pri- 
maria a  otras  comunidadee  religiosas.  Pero  no  hay  duda  de  que,  dado  el  atnuo  en 
que  entonces  nos  halUbamos  y  las  ventajas  que  lee  daban  los  Gobiemoe  apoyindoloe 
decididamente,  asi  como  su  organizacidn  tendente  especiahnente  a  los  fines  educativos, 
las  comunidades  religiosas,  impulsaron  mucho  la  educaci6n  ptiblica.  En  sua  manos 
estuvo  largo  dempo,  pues,  si  d  Presidente  Veintimilla  alej6  valiosoe  elementos  de  la 
uniTersidad,  en  manos  de  los  Jesuitas  quedaron  los  principales  colegios  de  la  Repdblica. 
Las  administraciones  que  siguieron  a  la  Re8tauraci6n  de  1883,  continucron  prestaado 
su  apoyo  a  eetas  comunidades.  La  revolucidn  de  1895  les  arrebat6  la  dtreccidn  de  las 
escuelas  pdblicas  y  de  los  colegios,  quit&ndoles  su  participaci6n  en  las  aniversidadee. 

En  1904  la  ensefianza  oficial  fu6  declarada  completamente  laica,  bajo  cuyo  regimen 
fligue  hasta  hoy.  Poco  podriamos  puntualizar  respecto  al  ensanche  progresivo  de  la 
instruccidn,  ni  al  espiritu  de  ella  y  a  los  m^todos  y  sistemas  que  se  ban  ido  adoptando; 
si  adn  reina  hasta  hoy  una  gran  confusi6n  sobre  ^sto  y  la  rutina  imp^a  en  nuestra 
educaci6n,  es  poeible  creer  que  poco  o  nada  se  adelantari  en  este  camino  y  que  la 
Naci6n  se  mantendrd  como  hasta  hoy  se  mantiene,  alejada  del  movimiento  pedagdgico 
del  mundo  civilizado,  por  lo  menos  en  lo  que  respecta  a  la  mayoria  del  cuerpo  docente 
de  la  Reptlblica. 

Puede  sefialarse  que  la  escuela  graduada  tal  como  hoy  se  comienza  a  organicar  en 
el  Ecuador  f  u6  establecida  por  primera  vez  por  los  Hermanos  de  las  Escuelas  Cristiaiias, 
pues  sus  escuelas  se  componian  de  seis  clases  o  grades  distantos  de  ensefianza,  cada 
uno  regido  por  un  profesor.  Adn  hoy  los  m^todos  s^guidos  no  son  otros  que  lo0  que 
aqu^llos  empleaban  y  que  con  ligeras  modificadones  siguen  los  actuales  maestros, 
discipulos  directos  de  los  miembros  de  aquella  congr6gaci6n  educadomsta,  y  los  Ubroe 
de  texto  que  hasta  muy  recientemente  se  han  empleado  en  las  escuelas  ptiblicas,  haa 
side  los  editados  por  la  misma. 
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Desde  1895  aod,  la  inBtruccidn  pdblica  ha  recibido  un  gran  ensanche  y  d  las  reformas 
que  en  ellas  se  ban  introducldo  bubieran  comenzado  por  donde  debia^,  ee  decir,  por 
la  educaci6n  de  un  profesorado,  al  corriente  de  los  m^todos  y  sistemas  modemos  de 
educaci6n,  indudablemente  que  la  instruccidn  pdblica  se  ballarla  en  un  grado  mucbo 
m&B  alto  que  en  el  que  boy  se  encuentra.  Tarea  may  laiga  serfa  resefiar  la  fundaci6n 
de  los  diversos  colegios  de  la  Reptiblica.  Mucbos  de  ellos,  son  debidos  a  la  iniciativa 
particular  y  sus  bienes  proceden  de  legados  que  dejaron  generosos  fil&ntropos. 

Del  estado  actual  de  la  ensefianza  pdblica,  podrd  juzgarse  mediante  la  exposicidn 
que  en  capitulos  posterioree  iremos  baciendo.  Es  indudable  que  en  menos  de  un 
edglo  su  progreso  ba  sido  lento,  pero  contfnuo.  i^pocas  ba  babido,  en  que  los  Gob i^rnos 
la  dejaron  abandonada  disponiendo  a  su  antojo  de  las  rentas  destinadas  para  ella,  mas 
luQgo  ban  venido  otros  que  la  ban  mejorado  y  aumentado. 

No  podemos  alabamos  es  verdad,  de  poseer  una  educacidn  tan  adelantada  como 
la  de  los  pueblos  m^  meridionales  de  nuestro  continente,  pero  tampoco  nos  ballanos 
en  estado  de  inferioridad,  respecto  de  otros  pueblos  de  Sud  AmMca. 

Desde  1904,  el  campo  de  las  ideas  se  ba  ensancbado  y  parece  que  eetamos  en  un 
periodo  preparatorio  disponi^ndonos  a  entrar  con  paso  firme  por  el  camino  de  una 
refonna  consciente  y  metddica. 

OAPiruLO  Segundo. — Ojbada  General  Sobrb  el  Estado  Actual  de  la  Ense- 

STANZA. 

Un  gran  eecritor  militar,  creoque  Tomini,  babfa  dicbo  que  para  bacer  la  guerra  era 
neceeario  tomar  en  cuenta  tree  elementos:  los  bombree,  las  armas  y  el  terrene;  para- 
lelamente  podrfa  decirse  de  la  instrucci6n  ptlblica  que  ella  se  bace  con  los  maestros, 
los  locales  y  el  material  de  ensefianza.  Por  encima  de  estos  elementos  materiales,  es 
necesario  poner  en  cuenta  una  buena  organizaci6n  y  antes  que  esta  a  m^  de  co- 
rresponder  a  las  necesidades  y  al  cardcter  del  pueblo  que  se  trata  de  educar,  se  observe 
estrictamente  y  se  sepa  aplicar  con  la  suficiente  amplitud  de  criterio  para  que  sus 
dispoeicionee  puedan  ser  cumplidas  sin  resistencias  ni  tropiezos.  Desgraciadamente, 
entre  nosotros,  la  organizaoi6n  que  se  ba  dado  a  la  instrucci6n  ptlblica  es  defectuosa, 
pues  se  ba  llevado  la  deecentralizaci6n  a  un  extreme  tan  grandc  que  el  poder  central 
ba  quedado  privado  de  toda  autoridad  en  frente  de  las  inferiores  del  ramo  y  se  le  ba 
quitado  toda  iniciativa  no  pudiendo  ejecutar  ni  mandar  ejecutar  por  sf  mi^ma 
ninguna  mejora  o  reforma,  sin  tcncr  que  tocar  con  entidades  y  corporaciones  cuya 
heterog^nea  composici6n  las  vuelve  incapaces  para  dictaminar  sobre  asuntos  en  los 
que  sus  miembros  no  tienen  autoridad  ni  criterio.  Para  que  se  conozca  la  organiza- 
ci6n  actual  de  nuestra  instrucci6n  pdblica,  describir^  aunque  sea  a  la  ligera  la  forma 
en  que  funciona. 

A  la  cabeza  de  la  instruccidn  pdblica  estd  el  Consejo  de  Instrucci^n  P6blica  presi- 
dido  por  el  Ministro  del  Ramo  y  con  atribuciones  para  abrir,  clausurar  y  reorganizar 
escuelas  y  colegios  cuando  lo  creyera  necesario,  asf  como  para  establecer  nuevas  en- 
sefianzas  en  el  pais,  nombrar  y  contratar  profesores,  autorizar  los  presupuestos  pro- 
vinciales  y  formar  el  general  del  ramo  y  dirigir,  en  una  palabra,  la  marcba  general  de 
la  educaci6n  piiblica.  El  ministro  es  el  ejecutor  de  las  disposiciones  de  este  alto 
cuerpo  directive.  Y  en  realidad,  la  ley  no  le  deja  sine  muy  escasas  atribuciones  que 
limitan  su  autoridad  a  tal  extreme  que  poco  o  nada  le  queda  por  bacer,  sobre  todo, 
en  la  ensefianza  primaria.  Sometida  a  su  autoridad  directa  b61o  estd  la  ensefianza 
especial  reducida  a  tres  escuelas  normales  mal  organizadas,  la  Escuela  de  Bellas 
Artes,  el  Conservatorio  de  Mtisica,  la  Escuela  de  Agricultura  de  Ambato  y  algunas 
eecuelas  de  artes  y  oficios. 

Deepu^  de  la  autoridad  del  Ministro,  la  ley  coloca  la  de  los  Consejos  Escolares 
provinciales  que  vienen  a  ser  derivaciones  del  Consejo  de  Instrucci6n  Pdblica  en  m&s 
pequefia  escala  y  con  menores  atribuciones;  estos  consejos,  cuya  composici6n  ee  muy 
heterog^nea  carecen  generalmente  de  competencia  para  juzgar  las  cuestiones  relativa 
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a  la  ensefianza.  Su  accl6n  ha  sido  muy  discutida  porque,  si  Men  ee  verdad  que  en 
detenninadaa  provincias,  los  ciudadanos  que  las  componen,  aunque  extrafios  a  las 
cuestiones  de  ensefianza  ptiblica,  suplen  con  su  ilustraci6n  y  con  su  buen  ciiterio 
esta  deficiencia,  no  en  todas  se  hallan  ciudadanos  bastante  patriotas  e  ilustradoB 
para  confiarlee  la  decisi6n  de  la  mayor  parte  de  los  asuntos  concemientee  a  la  edu- 
caci6n  pdblica,  ni  todos  tienen  la  misma  buena  voluntad  para  distraer  sus  atenciones 
ocupando  su  tiempo  en  foivor  de  la  cultura  nacional.  Adem^,  esto  da  lugar  a  que 
diversas  tendencias  se  encarrilen  en  un  ramo  cuya  unidad  de  orientaciones  ha  sido 
reconocida  generalmente  como  necesaria  i>ara  la  existencia  del  Estado  y  que  sc  tiende 
a  concentrar  en  manos  de  ^te  para  darle  mayor  fuerza  y  mayor  vigor  y  alcanzar  esa 
unidad  que  se  juzga  como  necesaria.  En  nuestro  pals,  parece  que  se  hubiera  tratado 
de  quitar  al  Poder  Ejecutivo,  la  direccldn  de  la  ensefianza  pdblica,  por  el  hecho  de 
que  en  realidad  muchos  de  nuestros  gobiemoe  la  han  deecuidado  de  una  manera  in- 
concebible,  dej^dola  en  un  estado  tal  de  abandono  que  ha  causado  muchos  dafioe 
al  pais.  Pero  no  se  ha  logrado  gran  cosa  con  la  deecentralizaci6n  administrativa  y 
t^cnica,  porque  adn  despu^  de  la  promulgaci6n  de  la  ley  actual,  la  ensefianza  ha 
seguido  tan  mal  atendida  y  adn  poor  que  antes,  notindose  que  cuando  en  el  Minis- 
terio  del  Ramo  se  hallaban  personas  animadas  de  buenas  intenciones,  talento  y 
eneigfa,  se  daba  gran  impulse  a  la  educaci6n,  si  bien  tropezando  a  cada  memento  en 
las  vallas  y  dificultadee  que  le  opone  la  ley.  Esto  demuestra  que  vale  m&s  un  im- 
pulse central  debido  a  una  iniciativa  inteligente  que  no  a  los  eef uerzos  aisladoe  de 
muchas  voluntades  que  no  siempre  se  encuentran  lo  suficientemente  preparadas  para 
coadyuvar  al  adelanto  y  al  progreso  de  la  in8trucci6n  ptiblica,  y  que  muchas  ocasiones 
yerran  sin  saberlo  y  acaso  con  la  mejor  buena  16.  Los  directores  de  estudioe  como  ya 
hemes  dicho  son  respecto  a  los  Consejoe  Escolares  Provlnciales,  lo  que  el  Minlstro 
de  InBtrucci6n  PdbUca  es  al  Consejo  Superior;  es  decir,  el  ejecuter  de  sus  6rdene8  y 
resoluciones  con  escasas  atribuciones  personales.  Por  regla  general  son  personajes 
m^  bien  admin  istrativos,  literates,  periodistas  o  abogados  que  han  tornado  afici6n 
a  las  cuestiones  de  ensefianza,  pero  con  diverso  criterio  cada  cual  y  en  muchas  oca- 
siones careciendo  absoiutamente  de  61.  No  opino  que  esta  clase  de  autoridades 
debieran  ser  verdaden)s  profesionales  dela  ensefianza,  porque  seria  bien  dif foil  hallar 
en  el  estado  actual  de  nuentra  cultura,  cierto  ntimero  de  profeseres  de  primera  en- 
sefianza, en  condiciones  i»a'*a  desempefiar  este  cargo.  Antes  bien,  y  aunque  parezca 
parad6glco,  generalmente  los  profeseres  de  instrucddn  primaria,  son  lee  que  mit 
alejados  estdn  de  las  cuestiones  de  la  pedagogfa  modema. 

Quiz^  en  lo  future  podrian  tenerse  profesionales  bastante  aptos  para  diriglr  la 
ensefianza  primaria  de  cada  provincia,  pero  por  el  memento  no  estamos  en  capacidad 
de  introducir  esta  reforma  en  la  legislacidn  escolar.  Ayudan  en  sus  funcionee  al 
Consejo  Escolar  y  al  Director  de  Estudlos  de  cada  Provincia,  dos  inspectores  o  visi* 
tadores  con  la  misi6n  de  vigilar  y  dar  cuenta  del  estado  de  la  ensefianza  y  de  su  marcha, 
a  las  autoridades  previnciales  del  ramo.  El  tiltimo  escaI6n  de  las  autoridades  de  la 
ensefianza  primaria  es  la  Junta  Parroquial  de  Instruccidn  Ptiblica  con  atribuciones  de 
vigilancia  sobre  la  cenducta  de  los  maestros  y  la  asistencia  de  los  alumnos,  asf  como  la 
marcha  del  regimen  escolar.  Y  no  dir6  m^s  sobre  la  auteridad  de  tales  instituciones, 
aino  que  ha  habido  parroquias  de  la  Reptlblica  donde  a  pesar  de  todos  los  esfuerzos 
que  se  han  hecho  no  se  ha  podido  encontrar  los  cuatro  ciudadanos  que  se  necesitan 
para  formarla,  que  hayan  querido  aceptar  el  cargo  de  vocales  de  ella  o  que  tengan 
aptitudes  suficientes  para  poderle  desempefiar.  En  cuante  a  la  erganizaci6n  de  las 
escuelas,  la  ley  actual  dictada  en  1907  y  refermada  durante  los  afies  10,  11  y  12,  las 
divide  en  elementales,  mediaa  y  superleres,  estableciendo  ademis,  por  toda  ense- 
fianza rural,  las  escuelas  de  los  caserfos  y  las  escuelas  prodiales  que  se  impone  sosten^ 
obligatoriamente  a  los  propietarios  de  fundes  rdsticos  y  que  precise  es  confesarlo, 
casi  no  existen,  porque  la  mayerla  de  olios  no  cumple  con  la  obligaci6n  que  les  impone 
la  ley.    Como  existe  una  gran  confusi6n  en  lo  que  respecta  a  la  r^lamentacL6n  interna 
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4e  las  escuelas,  al  ndmero  de  allot  que  debe  durar  la  ensefianza  primaria,  lo  mismo  que 
respecto  a  los  planes  de  estudios  y  a  los  prog^ramas,  casi  no  se  puede  decir  que  haya 
unil(»rmidad  en  la  manera  como  se  cumplen  las  disposiciones  de  la  ley  sobre  la  clasi- 
ficaci6n  de  las  escuelas.  Existen  pocas  escuelas  completas  en  la  ReptLblica:  aunque 
ya  hemes  dicho  que  la  escu^  graduada  existe  en  el  pais  desde  1876,  la  mayoria  de 
«llas  mm  incompletas  comprendiendo  sdlamente  cinco  grados  o  clases,  lo  que  las  harla 
clasificar  como  escuelas  elementales  y  medias.  Escuelas  superiores  no  existen. 
^timamente,  y  aunque  imi^opiamente  llamados  centros  escolares,  se  ban  fundado  en 
la  dudad  de  Guayaquil  escuelas  graduadas  que  podfan  considerane  como  incom* 
pletas,  pues  en  ellas  se  dan  ensefiansa  de  todos  los  grados  y  hasta  algunas  accesorias 
que  vienen  a  ser  un  rudimento  de  escuelas  tunicas  prof  esionales;  podrlamos  considerar 
tambi^n  como  escuelas  completas,  loe  llamados  colegioe  de  selioritas  en  las  que  la 
emseflanzA  se  da  hasta  un  grade  bastante  elevado;  pero  aiempre,  dentro  de  la  esfera 
4e  la  ensefianza  primaria,  las  escuelas  mis  comunes  son  las  de  un  maestro  dnico  con 
uno  o  dos  auxiliares  si  el  ntimero  de  alumnos  pasa  de  sesenta. 

Pero  el  inconveniente  principal  en  la  organizacidn  de  las  escuelas  no  consiste  en  que 
la  distcibucldn  de  las  materlas  de  ensefianza  no  est6  lo  sufidentemente  bien  graduada 
ni  en  que  no  haya  el  ntimero  de  profesores  necesarios  paia  dictar  todas  las  clases  sine 
en  los  elementos  accesorios  que  antes  dijimos  constituyen  los  principales  instru- 
mentos  en  la  instruccidn  ptLblica,  es  decir,  los  hombres,  o  sea  los  maestros,  el  material 
de  ensefianza,  o  sean  las  armas,  y  los  locales,  o  sea  el  teireuo.  For  regla  general,  el 
prindpal  defecto  de  nuestra  oiganizaci6n  escolar  consiste  en  abandonar  en  manos  de 
corporadones  sin  responsabilidad  ni  fiscalizacldn,  deberes  y  obligadones  perentorios 
que  por  deegrada  no  se  cumplen,  por  lo  cual  ee  en  loe  detallee  donde  principalmente 
flaquea  la  organizad6n  escolar,  que  abandonada  a  sf  misma,  carece  de  cosas  tan  ur- 
gentes,  como  son  un  buen  reglamento  general  de  estudios,  planes  y  programas,  y  libros 
de  texto  bien  escogidos.  La  ley  tu  tiial  ahandona  al  Consejo  General  de  Instrucci6n 
Pdblica  la  obligaci6n  de  expedir  e^aos  Pn^^amontos,  pero  en  los  afios  transcurridos 
desde  que  la  ley  fu^  sancionada  no  se  ban  cun^plido  sus  disposidones.  Tin  aminto  tan 
esencial  como  la  durad6n  de  la  instrucci6n  primana  ha  quedado  asf  sin  fijarse  de  una 
manera  definitiva  y  si  en  la  mayoria  de  las  09  tiolas  pdblicas  loe  curses  duran  seis 
afios,  se  debe  a  que  el  Consejo  Superior  de  1:  Btnicci6n  Ptiblica  ha  facultado  a  los 
consejos  escolares,  para  dictar  reglamentos  y  planes  de  estudios  provisionalee,  habieDdo 
adoptado  la  mayoria  de  ellos  el  tiem]>o  de  seis  afios.  Pero  es  muy  raro  el  alumno, 
sobre  todo  del  sexo  masculine,  que  termine  su  instruccidn  primaria,  pues  la  mayoria 
sale  antes  de  corcluirla  o  ingresan  a  la  secundaria  sin  haberla  terminando,  pues  para 
este  ingreso  no  se  exige  mis  que  un  examen  trivial  que  no  comprende  la  totalidad  de 
las  materias  ensefiadas  en  la  instrucci6n  primaria.  Aunque  la  ley  determina  que 
exista  una  escuela  primaria  superior  por  lo  menos  en  la  capital  de  cada  Provincia, 
resulta  que  esta  disposid6n  no  se  cumple  en  la  mayor  parte  de  ella. 

La  ensefianza  de  p&rvulos  est&  tambi^  muy  descuidada  pues  la  ley  fija  como  mini- 
mum de  la  edad  escolar  la  de  seis  afios.  Existen  en  Quito  y  Guayaquil,  estableci- 
mientos  de  jardines  de  infantes  0  escuelas  infantiles  en  las  que  se  ha  tratado  de  ensefiar 
por  las  pricticas  Froebelianas,  pero  en  realidad  muy  mal  observadas  y  que  dan  pocos 
o  escasos  resultados.  La  ensefianza  rural  se  halla  reducida  a  la  ensefianza  predial,  o 
sea  a  las  escuelas  que  la  ley  manda  crear  a  los  propietarios  de  predios  0  fundos  rtisticos, 
disposici6n  que  las  mis  de  las  voces  queda  incumpllda  y  a  las  que  el  Estado  sostiene 
en  los  caserios  rurales  para  que  la  mayoria  de  las  ocaaiones  se  reduzcan  a  escuelas  del 
sexo  masculine,  quedando  las  nifias  sin  ninguna  class  de  educacidn  ni  a6n  la  mis 
rudimentaria. 

La  misma  confusidn  que  hay  en  materia  de  reglamentos  y  planes  de  estudios, 
existe  en  lo  que  se  refiere  a  horarios,  los  que  en  la  mayor  parte  de  las  ocasiones  son 
muy  mal  estudiados  y  en  los  que  no  se  toman  en  cuenta  para  nada  la  fisiologia  del 
alumno,  haciendo  igual  ntimero  de  boras  de  clase  tanto  a  los  pequefios  como  a  los 
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mayoree.  Gomo  la  enseflanza  no  es  oral  sino  caei  toda  se  da  ateni^ndoee  a  las  pre- 
guntas  de  loe  librae  de  texto  que  ee  hacea  aprender  de  memoria  a  loo  alumnoe,  los 
maeetroe  no  pueden  pasarse  sin  ellos.  £e  v^rdad  que  no  habiendo  pzogiamae  de 
estudioe  que  sirvan  de  guia  y  de  norma  a  Iob  profesores  para  aaber  la  eztenaidn  que 
deben  dar  a  sus  ensefianzas  en  cada  afio,  ae  atienen  en  su  mayoria  a  un  libro  de  texto 
que  dlviden  en  tantas  partes  cuales  eon  loe  afioe  de  estudioe.  Muchfeimaa  omisioneB 
y  faltas  de  cumplimiento  a  la  ley  podrla  seguir  detallando;  pero  lo  har^  en  el  ciubo 
de  los  siguientes  capftulos  limit^dome  pura  terminar  esta  ojeada  general  del  eetado 
de  nuestra  educaci6n,  a  eefialar  uno  de  sub  delectos  m^  capitales.  A  peter  de  las 
disposiciones  de  la  ley,  el  Consejo  Superior  de  Instruccidn  Ptiblica  no  es  una  cor- 
poraoi6n  de  iniciativas  sino  mia  bien  un  cuerpo  consultivo  y  deliberativo  y  es  el 
Ministro  de  Instrucci6n  Pdblica  qulen  lo  impulsa  y  dinge  de  manera  que  segl^ 
sean  las  iniciativas  del  ministro,  a&ti  la  labor  del  consejo  superior;  ahora  bien,  el 
Ministro  de  Instrucci6n  Piiblica  ee  un  personaje  que  esti  sujeto  a  los  vaivenee  de  la 
poHtica  y  que  se  cambia  con  frecuencia.  Resulta  de  ^to,  que  cada  nuevo  ministio 
lleva  una  nueva  oiientaci6n,  una  nueva  tendencia,  y  por  consiguiente  la  enseftanyat 
pdblica  no  puede  seguir  constantemente  por  una  vte  hacia  el  progreeo  peisistiendo 
b61o  en  la  rutlna  pues  que  las  reformas  que  se  le  introduzcan  no  dan  resukado,  debido 
a  que  los  encargados  de  ponerias  en  pr^tica  no  bien  ban  Uegado  a  comprender  su 
espiritu,  cuando  se  encuentran  con  una  nueva  reforma  y  un  nuevo  reformador. 
Marchando  asi  en  medio  de  contradictorias  tendencias  no  siempre  bien  comfMrendidaSi 
no  es  extrafio  que  no  exista  una  buena  oiganizaci6n  en  nuestro  pafs,  sobre  todo^ 
cuando  en  ocasiones  un  ministro  deebace  la  obra  de  su  piedecesor,  o  por  lo  menos,  la 
deja  sin  continuar. 

CAPfTULO  TeRCERO. — El  PERfiONAL  DOCENTE. 

Dije  ya  antes,  continuando  el  sfmil  de  un  c^lebre  escritor  que  si  en  la  guerza 
los  hombree  eran  uno  de  los  principales  elementos,  los  maestros  constituyen  eee  ele- 
mento  en  la  enseflanza,  porque  son  ellos  los  factores  encaigados  de  Uevar  a  cabo  las 
operaciones  necesarias  en  la  campafla  contra  la  ignorancia,  y  asf  como  un  ej^rcito 
mientras  mds  instrufdo,  mds  b^Uco  y  mds  bien  preparado  se  encuentre  para  la  guerra^ 
^ta  se  bace  con  los  mejores  resultados;  asf  mientras  m^  educados  para  ejercer  su  misi6n 
son  los  maestros  de  escuela,  mejor  serd  la  manera  y  forma  en  que  Ueven  a  cabo  su 
tarea,  y  mayores  y  mds  positives  los  beneficios  que  alcancen  los  alumnoe  que  se  conflaa 
a  su  direcci6n. 

En  un  ej6rcito  ba  de  tenerse  muy  en  cuenta  la  forma  en  que  se  bace  el  recluta- 
miento  y  lo  mlsmo,  puede  decirse,  del  profesorado.  El  reclutamiento  del  magistedo 
ecuatoriano  es  de  lo  mds  desigual.  Las  escuelas  normales  b6\o  existen  en  el  Ecuadar, 
desde  bace  12  afios:  por  desgracia  su  direcci6n  fu^  confiada  desde  su  comienzo  no 
a  verdaderoe  profeeoree  normal istas,  sino  a  extranjeros  que  por  una  u  otra  causa 
dieron  a  los  establecimientos  confiados  a  su  direcci^n,  muy  mala  fama  y  no  pro- 
dujeron  los  resultados  que  de  ellos  se  esperaba.  Mai  situados,  en  locales  inadecuados 
para  su  objeto,  careciendo  de  ;;omodLdade8,  de  mobiliario  apropiado  y  de  todos  los 
medios  necesaiios  para  dar  a  los  alumnos  una  buena  ensefianza,  las  escuelas  normalea 
como  casi  todas  las  escuelas  de  la  Bepdblica,  no  ban  side  sino  un  simulacro  de  lo 
que  debfan  ser  en  realidad.  Se  nota  la  misma  falta  de  plan  de  estudios,  de  prognanas^ 
de  borarios  y  de  reglamentaci6n  interna  que  en  las  demds  escuelas  ptiblicas,  ademis 
de  mucbas  otras  deficiencias  que  serla  largo  enumerar,  el  case  es,  que  de  esos  esta- 
blecimientos apenas  ba  salido  un  centenar  escaso  de  profesores  normalistas  en  el 
tiempo  que  tienen  de  funcionamiento.  Nada  quiero  decir  de  la  suficiencia  y  de  la 
preparaci6n  profesional  de  los  alumnos  de  las  escuelas  normales,  pues  es  posible  que 
entre  ellas  existan  mucbos  j6venes  que,  debido  a  sus  dotes  naturales  bayan  alcanzado 
a  vislumbrar  mucbas  de  las  caracterfsticas  de  la  ensefianza  modema;  pero  por  con- 
fesi6n  hecha  en  recientes  documentos  oficiales,  se  puede  asegurar  que  por  regla  general 
la  educaci6n  de  los  profesores  normalistas  dista  mucbo  de  ser  perfecta. 
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Oareciendo  de  eacuelas  normaleB/para  suplirlas,  la  ley  autoriza  a  los  consejos  escolares, 
a  expedir  un  diploma  a  todo  individuo  de  cualquier  sexo,  que  presente  un  examen 
de  las  matoias  ensefiadas  en  la  instniccidn  pnmaria,  obteni^ndose  asf ,  el  tftulo  de^ 
profesor  de  tercera  clase  y  despu^  de  cinco  afios  de  ejercicio  y  de  otro  examen  andlogo, 
en  el  que  adem&i  se  exigen  nociones  de  pedagogfa,  se  obtiene  el  tftulo  de  prof eeor  de^ 
segunda  clase.  Las  profesoras  del  sexo  femenino,  generalmente  seiLoritas  que  ban 
terminado  su  Instruccidn  primaria,  despu^s  de  uno  o  dos  afios  de  preparaci6n  con 
algtin  profesor  particular,  rinden  eete  examen;  pero  los  del  sexo  masculino  es  muy 
raro  que  tal  bagan,  siendo  mucblsimo  m^  escasos  los  profesores  titulados,  mientras  el 
ntkmero  de  profesoras  es  mucbo  mayor  que  el  de  las  plazas  que  podrfan  ocupar  en  la& 
escuelas  p^blicas.  Asf  las  escuelas  estdn  mucbas  voces  confiadas  a  personas  con 
alguna  instrucci6n,  que  se  ban  dedicado  a  la  ensefianza  como  un  medio  de  vida,  no 
por  ciai»  muy  c6modo  ni  bien  retribufdo;  pero  a  lo  menos,  en  armonfa  con  sub  gastos 
y  necesidades;  no  se  crea  tampoco  que  los  eximenes  para  profesor  de  instruccidn 
primaria  son  muy  rigurosos;  y  m&s  de  una  vez  el  ministerio  ba  tenido  que  intervenir 
para  evitar  que  se  dieran  tftulos  de  profesores  en  ocasiones  de  una  manera  poco  con- 
forme  con  la  ley  y  uno  de  los  consejos  escolares,  se  ba  visto  obligado  a  suspender  la  re- 
cepci6n  de  exdmenes  de  profesoras  a  causa  del  gran  ndmero  de  candidates  que  tendfa 
a  aumentar  el  de  las  maestras  tituladas  que  no  tienen  ocupaci6n.  Oomo  la  ley  concede 
el  tftulo  de  profesor  de  primera  clase  a  los  bacbilleres  en  filosoffa,  algunos  de  6stos  se- 
ban  dedicado  a  la  ensefianza  y  forman  ndcleo  escogido,  a  lo  menos,  por  la  superioridad 
de  BUS  conocimientos.  86I0  alabanzas  deberfamos  tener  en  justicia  para  el  profesorado 
ecuatoriano,  por  lo  que  bace  al  car^ter  general  que  lo  distingue.  Las  excepciones, 
que  es  posible  que  las  baya,  son  muy  escasas.  La  mayor  parte  de  los  profesores  son 
BobrioB  basta  el  ascetismo,  bumildes,  resignados,  pacientes  y  sufridos;  de  una  abne- 
gaci6n  a  prueba  de  todas  las  extravagancias  oficiales;  de  conducta  bonorable  y  ain. 
tacba  en  su  vida  particular;  buenos  ciudadanos,  amantes  de  su  patria  y  cumplidorea 
de  sus  deberes.  Pero  con  todas  estas  virtudes,  muy  vaHosas  y  apreciables,  el  pro- 
fesorado deja  mucbo  que  desear  por  su  falta  de  preparacidn,  por  su  alejamiento  de 
las  cuestiones  pedag^icas  modemas,  i)or  su  falta  de  energfa  para  inlciar  una. 
campafia  que  marque  orientaciones  y  tendencias  a  la  ensefianza  ptiblica.  No 
teniendo  ninguna  iniciaci6n  prdctica  en  la  pedagogla  y  en  las  ciencias  acceeorias,  la^ 
generalidad  del  profesorado  desconoce  mucbfsimas  cuestiones  relativas  a  la  educaci6n 
y  asl  se  comprende  que  mientras  en  pafses  mia  adelantados  se  ban  iniciado  y  discutido 
m^todos  y  sistemas  que  despu6s  de  algunos  afios  de  llevados  a  la  pr^tica  ban  cafda 
en  desuso  o  ban  sido  abandonados  despu^  de  algunos  afios,  aquf  esas  lucbas  bayan 
pasado  inadvertidas  sin  que  nadie  0  casi  nadie  se  baya  interesado  por  ellas,  por 
ejemplo:  los  trabajos  manuales  que  tanto  se  preconizaron  como  medio  educativOi 
aquf  poco  0  nada  ban  interesado  y  no  tengo  noticia  que  en  escuela  alguna  se  bayan 
implantado. 

Sobresaliendo  de  este  marasmo  general,  bay  en  la  Reptiblica  principalmente  en 
Guayaquil  y  Quito,  algunas  docenas  de  profesores  que  se  preocupan  de  los  problemas 
de  la  educaci6n  y  tratan  de  mejorar  la  que  dan  en  las  escuelas  que  regentan;  pero- 
8U8  esfuerzos  quedan  aislados  en  medio  de  la  inercia  del  ambiente  que  los  rodea. 
Oomo  en  su  cairera  no  tiene  ninguna  clase  de  estfmulo,  ni  aiquiera  la  seguridad  del 
cargo  que  ejercen,  ningdn  aliciente  empu  ja  al  magisterio  a  mejorar  su  actual  educacidn. 
£1  sueldo  de  que  gozan  actualmente,  a  mds  de  ser  irrisorio  por  lo  escaso,  es  mucbas 
voces  tan  mal  pagado,  que  en  los  dltimos  afios  no  ba  sido  raro  que  se  debiera  a  los  pro- 
fesores de  ensefianza  primaria,  sobre  todo  en  las  Provincias  del  interior  basta  dos  afios 
de  sueldo  y  en  algunas  ocasiones  las  escuelas  de  toda  una  Provincia,  ban  permanecido 
cerradas  todo  un  afio  por  la  falta  de  pago  a  los  instLtutores.  El  tipo  del  maestro,  de 
aspecto  miserable,  dolienle  y  bumilde  que  pasea  por  el  escenario  de  la  2iarzuela. 
Espafiola,  ee  muy  irecumte  en  nueetras  Provincias  de  segundo  o  tercer  orden,  y  en 
las  villas  0  poblaciones  rurales  donde  la  munificencia  de  las  municipalidades  y  de  loe 
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proprietarioB  ricos  no  aumenta  con  una  subvenci6n  la  menguada  renta  que  lee  da  el 
Estado,  a  cambio  de  vejdmenee  y  humillacionee  y  de  complacencias  con  Iob  hijoB  de 
los  caciques  lugareiios.  Com^tese  un  abuso  a  favor  de  esta  moroaidad  del  fisco,  pues, 
agiotifitas  que  en  muchas  ocasionee  son  agentes  de  los  miamos  colectores  de  instrucci6n 
ptiblica,  compran  los  recibos  mensuales  de  los  maestaros  con  descuentos  de  30  6  40  por 
ciento  para  cobrarlos  luego  a  la  par.  Se  ver&  que  la  situacidn  econ6mica  del  maestro 
4e  escuela  es  deplorable  a  pesar  de  lo  mucho  que  los  tres  (iltimos  Ministros  de  Instrac- 
Ci6n  Pdblica  ban  becho  por  mejorarla,  conedguiendo  poner  al  dfa  el  page  de  los  su^doSy 
que  abora  se  bace  regularmente.  Pero  en  lo  que  respecta  a  la  cuantia  de  la  renta,  la 
aituaci6n  es  la  misma,  porque  el  sueldo  m&ximo  a  que  puede  aspirar  un  prof  esor  es  de 
•$120  como  director  de  una  escuela,  necesitdndose  10  afios  de  servicio  para  U^gar  a 
poseer  el  tftulo  de  profesor  de  primera  clase  que  da  derecbo  a  la  direcci6n.  Los  estf- 
znulos  para  la  educaci6n  del  profesorado,  tales  como  viajes  de  estudio,  las  bibliotecas, 
los  museos  pedag<5gicos,  no  existen  o  estdn  en  embri6n:  la  prensa  prolesional  se  ha 
reducido  a  la  "Revista  de  Educacidn/'  excelente  pubHcaci6n  dirigida  por  el  intdi- 
gente  Director  de  la  Oficina  de  Fomento  Escolar,  don  Homero  Yiteii  Lafronte. 

Pero  esta  misma,  s61o  ba  circulado  basta  aqul  entre  los  maestros  de  la  Ptovincia  de 
Picbincba  aunque  en  adelante  se  propone  extender  su  circulaci6n  al  resto  de  la  R^ 
pdblica.  En  cuanto  a  peri6dicos  extranjeros,  son  muy  pocos  los  que  se  conocen  y 
como  las  suscripciones  a  revistas  de  esta  ^dole  cuestan  caro,  no  es  posible  pensar  en 
que  los  prof esores  las  paguen  de  su  escaso  peculio  y  serfan  las  bibliotecas  escolares  donde 
deberla  baber  un  cierto  ntimero  de  ellos  con  el  objeto  de  que  por  este  medio  tan  eficas 
de  dif U8i6n  de  ideas,  se  mantuvieran  los  maestros  al  corriente  del  movimiento  ped»> 
g<5gico  modemo.  Por  deqgracia,  publfcase  poco  sobre  esta  matwia,  en  idioma  espa&ol 
y  asf  se  bace  tambi^  necesaiia  la  dif  usi6n  del  conocimiento  de  los  idiomas  extranjenM 
entre  los  profesores  con  el  objeto  de  facilitarles  esta  labor  de  estudio  y  educacidn  i«o- 
greslva.  Mientras  posean  algunos  de  ^stos,  principakneate  el  francos,  peio  siempi^ 
oonstituyen  una  minorla,  lo  que  urge  es  dar  bomogeneidad  al  magisterio. 

Privados  asf  de  medios  de  mejoramieuto  social  y  econ6mico,  abrumados  por  un 
ambiente  bostil  e  indiferente,  sin  estimulo  ni  aliciente  de  ninguna  clase;  sin  vida 
intelectual,  aislados  de  la  corriente  modema,  los  maestros  de  escuelas  ecuatorianos  se 
aienten  deprimidos  y  como  consecuencia  de  ese  estado  de  abatimiento,  no  bay  en 
ellos  el  esplritu  de  contentamiento  interior  tan  necesaiio  en  toda  profesidn.  Es  pues 
precise,  tratar  a  todo  trance,  de  levantar  su  nivel  moral,  mejorando  la  condici6n  de  los 
actuales,  poniendo  a  su  alcance  medios  que  les  p^mitan  instruirse  e  interesarse  en 
las  cuestiones  nuevas  y  preparar  mejor  las  nuevas  generaciones  de  educadores  con  el 
objeto  de  reparar  en  el  future,  las  f altas  cometidas  basta  boy  por  causa  de  la  imprevlsi6n 
y  de  la  negligencia  en  el  punto  de  la  educacidn  pdblica  y  a  los  encaigados  de  darla. 
Pero  sobre  todo,  es  necesaiio  dar  m^B  estabilidad  a  los  caigos  y  establecer  el  ascenso  en 
la  carreracomo  medio  de  estfmulo  y  mejorar  la  situacidn  econ6mica,  sefialdndoles  una 
renta  que  les  permita  una  vida  cdmoda  aunque  modesta  a  m^  de  otras  mayores  que  en 
capitulos  posteriores  tendr6  ocasidn  de  sefialar. 

Se  debe  estar  perfectamente  convencido  de  que  es  intitil  intentar  cualquier  re- 
forma  en  la  ensefianza,  mientras  el  magisterio  no  se  baya  modemizado  de  modo  que 
pueda  comprender  todo  el  alcance  e  importancia  de  ella,  y  que  est^  en  disposicidn  de 
poner  en  prictica  los  medios  para  conseguirla.  Y  como  la  preparaci6n  del  personal 
es  la  que  mds  tiempo  demora,  se  necesita  comenzar  por  allf  para  U^ar  a  tiempo  a  un 
buen  resultado. 

CapItulo  Cuarto. — Los  Locales  de  las  Escxtelas. 

Es  necesario  confesar  que  el  terrene  donde  se  forman  los  soldados  de  la  ensefianza 
no  puede  ser  m^  desfavorable  para  ellos.  Es  bien  punible  y  casi  injustificable  que 
tanto  los  Gobiemos  como  las  municipalidades  bayan  descuidado  basta  tal  extreme  la 
adquisici6n  de  locales  apropiados  para  la  ensefianza.    En  la  ciudad  de  Guayaquil, 
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•existfan  hasta  hace  algunos  alios,  un  local  de  propiedad  mimicipal  para  eKuela  de 
nilias  y  otro  de  propiedad  fiscal  para  nifioe,  loe  que  fueron  destrufdos  por  im  incendlo 
«in  que  se  pensara  en  reconstruiilos,  antes  Men,  los  solares  que  ocupaban  fueron  vendi- 
•dos  o  cedidos  a  personas  particulares  y  a  una  sociedad  literaiia.  A  causa  de  los  grandee 
Incendlos  que  han  destruido  en  los  dltimos  alios  la  ciudad  de  Guayaquil,  la  Munici- 
palidad  ha  sido  duefLa  de  muchaa  ireas  de  terrene  y  maravilla  que  nunca  se  liaya  pen- 
«ado  en  desdnar  un  solo  metro  cuadrado  a  la  construccidn  de  locales  para  escuelas.  En 
Quito  posee  el  Estado  algunos  viejos  caserones  en  loe  que  funcionan  algunos  planteles 
para  oifLos  y  nifias;  en  las  demis  ciudades  de  la  ReptibHca,  excepcidn  hecha  de  algunas 
•cabeceras  de  Cant6n  que  poseen  locales  de  propiedad  municipal  y  en  las  de  alguna 
•contada  panoquia,  en  las  que  la  generoeidad  de  alg<in  propietario  lico,  ha  dado  una 
modesta  casa  para  ese  fin,  las  escuelas  estdn  instaladas  en  casas  ain  ninguna  comodidad 
ni  adecuaci6n  especial  para  su  objeto.  Ademis,  se  tiene  la  pemiciosa  costumbre,  que 
hoy  se  trata  de  desterrar,  de  que  los  profesoree  vivan  en  los  mismos  locales  que  ocupan; 
y  sucede  frecuentemente  que  dichos  profesores,  res^-van  pant  si  y  para  bus  famllias, 
la  mayor  parte  de  la  casa,  la  cual  estando  edificada  para  habitacidn  particidar,  resulta 
estrecha  e  inc6moda  para  ambos  objetos;  pero  mucho  mis,  para  el  principal  a  que  se 
la  destina.  Nada  quiero  decir  acerca  de  los  graves  inconvenientee  que  presenta  la 
convivencia  de  las  f  amilias  de  los  maestros  con  los  alumnos,  en  lo  que  se  relaciona  a  la 
moral  y  a  la  disciplina  de  las  escuelas.  Por  graves  faltas  contra  ellas  se  ha  prohibido 
que  las  profesoras  casadas,  puedan  vivir  en  el  mismo  local  de  la  escuela. 

De  todas  maneras  y  pasando  por  alto  este  asunto,  es  precise  saber  que  una  escuela 
<con  100  nifios  de  asistencia  diaria,  estd  instalada  en  una  o  dos  salas  pequefLas,  mientras 
el  resto  de  la  casa,  se  haya  ocupada  por  la  familia  del  profesor  o  profesora.  No  hay 
que  decir  pues,  con  estoe  antecedentes,  que  la  luz  es  completamente  inadecuada  y 
que  atin  falta  en  muchas  ocasiones,  que  el  agua  es  escasa  y  que  en  muchas  ciudades  de 
la  Reptiblica  se  carece  de  canalizaci6n  domiciliaiia  y  se  la  mantiene  en  recipientes 
mal  cuidados  y  descubiertos  y  se  hace  use  para  beberla  de  un  vaso  comtin,  lo  que 
facilita  la  transmiaidn  de  las  enfermedades.  En  cuanto  a  los  retretes,  faltan  en 
muchas  escuelas,  y  en  las  ciudades  y  villas  que  carecen  de  canalizaci6n  no  los  hay  de 
ninguna  clase;  los  lavabos  eon  asf  mismo  desconocidoe,  y  en  bafios  no  hay  que  pensar, 
pues  si  existen  en  algdn  local  de  escuela,  estdn  destinados  al  uso  particular  del  naaestro 
y  de  8U  familia .  La  higlene  de  las  habitaciones  destinadas  a  salas  de  clases  y  de  estudio, 
es  caai  nula,  sobre  todo,  en  las  ciudades  de  la  sierra  donde  el  suelo  y  las  paredes  de 
ladrillo  sin  revestimlento  de  ninguna  clase,  producen  abundante  polvo,  que  sofoca  a 
los  niilos  y  llega  a  producirles  enfermedades  y  a  difundir  entre  ellos  el  contagio  de 
muchas  otras. 

En  los  lugares  frfos,  no  se  usa  ninguna  clase  de  calefacci6n  y  en  aquellas  salas 
htimedas,  sombrfas  y  oscuras,  los  nifios  permanecen  tiritando  mientras  que  en  los 
lugares  cdlidos  se  amodorran  bajo  los  ardores  del  sofocante  calor  tropical.  Y  si  de  las 
ciudades  pasamos  a  las  villas  y  a  las  aldeas,  la  situacidn  empeora  porque,  instaladas 
las  escuelas  en  viejos  caserones  o  en  cabafias  estrechas,  mezquinas  y  malsanas,  nin- 
guna comodidad,  ninguna  decencia  cabe  pedirles,  puesto  que  toda  la  construccidn 
es  por  regla  general,  mis^nima  e  inadecuada  para  el  fin  a  que  se  la  destina.  Ck)mo 
antes  dijimos,  no  se  ha  pensado  aino  durante  el  tiltimo  afio,  en  un  plan  de  edificaci6n 
escolar  para  toda  la  Reptiblica.  Algunas  municipalidades  aisladamente  han  hecho 
edificar  o,  adquirido  modestos  edificios,  las  mis  de  las  voces  inadecuados  para  que 
sirvan  de  locales  para  las  escuelas.  S61o  al  tiltimo  Ck)ngreso  se  ha  presentado  un 
proyecto  creando  un  impuesto  sobre  la  propiedad  territorial  para  este  objeto,  el  cual 
no  fu6  aprobado.  Se  ha  destinado  asf  mismo  una  suma,  sacada  de  la  renta  que  pro- 
duzca  el  estanco  del  aguardiente  aunque  ignoramos  hasta  el  memento  de  escribir 
estas  Ifneas,  si  dicha  ley  seri  puesta  en  prdctica  y  en  la  Provincia  del  Guayas  se  ha 
destinado  la  mitad  del  impuesto  que  se  pagaba  para  edificacidn  del  colegio  de  segunda 
ensefianza.    Se  inLcia  pues  un  movimiento  de  reaccidn  en  favor  de  los  edificios  escolares: 
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la  municipalidad  de  Quito,  ha  convocado  a  licitaci6n,  para  la  pre8entaci6n  de  pianos 
de  lo8  futurds  edificios  que  se  proponen  construir  y  el  Grobiemo  ha  anundado  asl 
mismo,  su  intenci6n  de  elevar  dos  edificios  para  escuelas  en  la  Capital  de  la  Reptiblica. 
Pero  todos  estos  esfuerzos,  muy  dignos  de  encomio,  no  deben  quedar  aialados  y  lo  que 
importa  es  dictar  una  ley  de  edificaci6n  escolar  para  toda  la  Repdbilca,  sefialando  las 
rentas  necesdanas  para  este  objeto,  y  autorizando  al  Ejecutivo  para  sustituir  eeta 
renta  con  la  que  producen  las  unidades  de  aduana  afectadas  por  la  instruccidn  ptiblica, 
en  el  caso  de  que  se  pudiera  contratar  un  empr^stito  para  que  la  edificaci6n  escolar 
fuera  llevada  a  cabo  m^  rdpidamente. 

La  ley  que  actualmente  rige  vota  muchas  rentas  cuya  recaudaci6n  serfa  diffcil,  por 
no  decir  imposible,  y  los  fondos  actualmente  sefialados,  pueden  ser  calificados  como 
problem&ticos  e  ilusorios  con  excepcidn  de  un  impuesto  de  5  por  ciento  sobre  las 
herencias,  el  cual  no  se  sabe  adn  cudnto  producird.  Asf  pues,  con  excepci6n  de  la 
Provincia  del  Guayas,  en  la  que  se  ha  destinado  un  fondo  no  muy  abundante,  pero 
de  recaudaci6n  efectiva,  las  demis  estdn  adn  pendientes  de  los  resultados  que  d^  el 
Decreto  del  tUtimo  Congreso,  creando  fondos  para  la  edificaci6n  escolar  y  de  lo  que 
produzca  el  estanco  del  aguardiente,  de  cuyo  rendimiento  se  dedica  una  buena  canti- 
dad  para  este  objeto. 

Capitulo  Quinto. — Material  i>r  Ejisb Stanza. 

En  la  segunda  parte  de  este  trabajo,  hablaremos  extensamente  acerca  de  lo  que  a 
nuestro  modo  de  entender,  deben  ser  los  futuros  edificios  escolares.  Y  mientras  tanto, 
vamos  a  ocupamos  del  tercer  elemento  o  sea  de  las  armas,  que  en  este  caso  tenemos 
que  confesar  son  bien  primitivas  y  aun  escasas  en  ndmero.  No  hay  m^  que  revlsar 
los  informes  de  los  directores  de  estudios  de  las  Provincias  para  conocer  hasta  que 
punto  la  nuseria  de  los  establecimientos  de  instrucci6n  pdblica  puede  haber  U^ado. 
Escuelas  hay,  que  por  todo  material,  poseen  un  mapa  y  un  pizarr6n.  Los  nifios  se 
aientan  muchas  voces  en  el  suelo  y  en  las  escuelas  rurales  es  raro  que  otro  sea  el  asLenta 
de  los  educandos. 

En  la  mayorfa  de  las  escuelas  pdblicas,  priva  adn  el  largo  banc6n  de  madera  para 
seis  u  ocho  plazas,  con  duro  e  inc6modo  asiento,  sin  respaldo  y  de  un  solo  tamafio^ 
cualquiera  que  sea  la  talla  de  los  niflos  que  en  ellos  se  sientan;  no  puede  darse  mayor 
infamia  que  los  tales  aaientos  por  que  parecen  ser  hechos  a  prop6sito  para  imprimir 
deformaclones  a  sus  d6biles  cuerpos,  obligdndolos  a  permanecer  encorvadoe  sobre  el 
pupitre  durante  las  largas  horas  de  clases,  en  las  cuales  el  alumno  fastidiado  por  la 
poaicidn,  abrumado  por  la  monotonia  de  sus  tareas,  fatigado  por  el  clima  sofocante  de 
la  costa,  se  amodorra  sofioliento  sin  poner  atencidn  en  las  cansadas  explicaclones  del 
maestro. 

En  algunos  establecimientos  docentes,  ni  siquiera  existe  esta  clase  de  asientos  edno 
aimples  bancos  sin  ningdn  respaldo  y  mesas  cuya  altura  no  sehacalculado;  pues  puede 
decirse,  que  la  higiene  escolar  nunca  ha  presidido  en  nuestro  pals  la  fabrlcacidn  de 
mobillario  que  siempre  se  ha  hecho  sin  arreglo  a  plan  de  ninguna  clase  y  con  inimo 
m^  bien,  de  favorecer  al  constructor  que  dar  c6modo  asiento  a  los  alumnos.  Casi 
puede  afiadirse,  que  la  mayorfa  de  las  reglas  que  la  higiene  da  sobre  este  asunto, 
son  desconocidas  por  los  directores  de  estudio  que  han  procedido,  m^  bien  por  igno- 
lancia  de  ellas,  do  una  manera  tan  contrarla  y  perjudicial  a  la  salud  de  los  escolares. 

En  estos  dltimos  tiempos,  la  oficina  central  de  Fomento  de  Instruccidn  Pdblica, 
que  es  la  encargada,  desde  el  afio  dltimo,  de  adquirir  el  material  para  las  escuelas, 
ha  comenzado  a  dotarlas  de  asientos  unipersonales  y  blpersonales  pero  todavia  en  muy 
reducido  ndmero. 

En  cuanto  a  las  escuelas  rurales,  sobre  todo  en  los  lugares  de  escasa  importancia, 
ya  hemes  dicfio  que  el  material  es  casl  nulo  y  que  a  voces  los  alumnos  tienen  que 
sentarse  en  el  suelo. 
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Las  pizarras,  son  loe  muebles  eecolares  mia  faltos  de  higiene  y  de  comodidad  para 
los  alumnoe:  cuando  ^tos  tienen  que  ir  a  ella  parahacer  alguna  demoetracidn,  sufren 
un  verdadero  martirio;  como  su  altura  es  fija  y  su  tamafio  unifonne,  los  nifios  pequefios 
no  alcanzan  a  escriblr  en  ella,  sino  con  mucha  dificultad  y  se  cubren  de  polvo  de 
yeeo,  como  si  estuvieran  en  una  tahona. 

Su  superficle  es  biillante  y  lustrosa  y  como  la  luz  de  las'fialas  estd  generalmente  mal 
orientada,  refleja  en  ellas  y  vuelve  diHcil  la  lectura  de  lo  que  se  escribe. 

En  cuanto  a  mapas  y  globes  geogr&ficos  y  m&s  accesorioe  para  la  ensefianza  de  la 
geograffa,  serin  muy  escasos  los  planteles  que  poeean  una  colecci6n  completa  de 
«llos.  La  mayorfa  apenas  posee  el  mapa  del  Ecuador  y  adn  6ste  como  los  demis,  son 
inexactos. 

No  hablo  de  todos  los  demis  titiles  eecolares,  tales  como  Uminaa  demostrativas, 
lecciones  de  cosas,  museos,  etc.,  porque  son  completamente  desconocidos  adn  en  las 
mejoree  escuelas  del  Ecuador.  Adn  en  lo  que  se  refiere  a  figuras  geom^tricas  se  anda 
muy  escaso  de  ^Uas  por  mis  que  serfa  ficil  procurirselas;  pero  por  regla  general,  la 
geometrla  como  las  demis  materias  es  ensefiada  de  una  manera  te6rica. 

Si  existiera  una  verdadera  inspecci6n  higi^nica  escolar,  se  podrla  saber  licilmente 
Iiasta  qu^  punto  causa  dafio  en  nuestra  nifiez,  tantos  y  tan  graves  defectos  del  mobi- 
liario  escolar,  sin  con  tar  con  el  que  causan  los  libros,  de  los  cuales  no  hemoe  hablado 
a  prop68ito  hasta  ahora  por  que  deseamos  hacerlo  con  mis  detenimiento.  El  ideal 
de  todo  pals  que  se  preocupa  de  su  educacidn  consiste  en  poseer  libros  de  texto 
escritos  por  nacionales  a  fin  de  estimular  su  producci6n  cientifica  y  literaria  y  de 
fomentar  las  ideas  de  Patria  y  nacionalidad  en  los  nifios,  obteni^ndose  ad  no  solo  que 
los  libros  se  adapten  al  caricter  y  a  las  costumbres  nacionales  sino  tambi^n  que  adn 
Ids  modiamos  y  maneras  de  hablar  de  cada  naci6n  se  transparenten  con  su  dial^tica. 

Con  tal  objeto  se  ban  establecido  premios  y  conciirsos  para  estimular  a  los  escritores 
nacionales.  Poco  o  nada  se  ha  hecho  en  nuestro  pais  en  tal  sentido  y  si  algtma  vez  se 
ha  abierto  im  concurso  para  texto  nacionales,  esto  ha  sido  con  el  objeto  de  proveer 
mlgdn  libro  de  higiene  de  los  cuales,  a  pesar  de  su  falta  de  observancia  en  todo  el  pais, 
hay  ya  muchos  escritos. 

La  mayorfa  de  los  libros  que  sirven  de  texto  en  las  escuelas  son  de  autores  extran- 
jeroe;  pero  lo  que  parece  mis  inaudito  es  que  actualmente  se  carezca  de  un  texto  de 
historia  y  geografia  patriae:  porque  desechados  los  que  existian  ofidalmente  declarados 
como  tales,  no  se  ha  cuidado  de  proveer  su  reemplazo  aunque  se  hayan  escrito  otros 
cuya  adopci6n  no  se  ha  recomendado  adn  por  el  Consejo  Superior  de  Instrucci6n 
Pdblica.  Esta  anarqufa  ha  ido  tan  lejos  que  puede  decirse  que  no  ha  habido  doe 
escuelas  que  usen  loe  mismos  libros  de  texto. 

Si  es  importante  esta  cuesti6n  entre  nosotros  es  porque  en  las  escuelas  pdblicas  no  se 
ensefia  mis  que  lo  que  rezan  los  libros  de  texto  y  a  voces  mucho  menos  gracias  a  la 
supresidn  que  en  ellos  hacen  los  profesores  en  su  deseo  de  acortar  y  hacer  mis  ficiles 
los  cursos.  Asi,  un  mal  libro  de  texto  es  raramente  compensado  por  las  explicaciones 
del  maestro  pues  la  mayorfa  de  istos  gustan  poco  de  darlas. 

Con  todo,  en  estos  dltimos  tiempos  la  mayor  parte  de  los  Consejos  Escolares  ban 
tratado  de  fijar,  si  no  de  un  modo  definitivo,  por  lo  menos  si  mis  estable,  la  lista  de  los 
textos  que  deben  servir  en  las  escuelas  de  sus  respectivas  provincias  tendiendo  asi 
a  unificarse  esta  importante  cuesti6n  aimque  se  esta  adn  bien  lejos  de  conseguirlo. 

CAPftruLO  Sexto.— MAroDOS  t  Sutbmas. 

Estamos  perfectamente  ciertoe  que,  salvo  escasas  excepcioues,  si  se  pregunta  a  cual- 
quier  profesor  de  Instrucci^n  Primaria  de  la  Repdblica  cuil  es  su  sistema  pedag6gico 
y  qu6  mitodo  sigue  en  la  ensefianza,  segmamente  no  sabri  qu6  responder  a  punto  fijo 
o  diii  que  sigue  im  m^todo  que  se  ha  arre^ado  para  su  uao  personal  confoime  a  su 
propia  experiencia. 
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Eato  quiere  decir,  y  confinna  lo  que  anteriormente  dije,  que  el  profesorado  nacional 
vive  en  la  rutina  y  en  el  empiriamo,  pues  no  habiendo  salido  de  ninguna  escuela 
especial  ni  habiendo  tenido  suficiente  preparaci6n  profesional  y  t6cnica  conoce  poco 
o  nada  de  los  m6todo6  o  sistemas  vigentes  e  ignora  por  complete  su  aplicaci6n  en  la. 
pr^tica  de  la  ensefianza. 

Hemoe  dicho  ya  que  no  siguiendo  el  movimiento  profesional  6ste  se  halla  ignorada 
y  Be  ha  ale  jado  de  las  cuesdone  del  dia  que  por  otra  parte  no  parecen  solicitar  su  atenci6n . 

Un  alto  empleado  en  una  oficina  de  Instrucci6n  Ptiblica  nos  ha  suministxado  al 
respecto  el  siguiente  dato  muy  significative:  existe  en  la  Provincia  del  Guayas  una 
pequefia,  pero  escogida  Biblioteca  Pedagdgica,  que  tiene  el  car&cter  de  circulante; 
puee  bien,  desde  su  apertura,  sdlo  dos  o  tres  maestros  han  consultado  alguno  que  otro 
libro  de  esa  biblioteca. 

Esto  no  obstante  es  muy  comdn  oir  en  boca  de  los  maestros  las  palabras  pedagogla 
modema,  m^todo  objetivo,  sistema  ciclo,  conc6ntrico  y  otras  por  el  estilo,  aunque 
apenas  lleguen  a  vislumbrar  su  valor  y  a  conocer  su  significado;  pues  6sto  no  es  mis 
que  una  manera  de  ocultar  lo  que  no  se  sabe  con  palabras  de  relumbr6n  para  alucinar 
a  los  que  les  escuchan .  Ninguno  de  ellos  ha  visto  ni  siquiera  se  imagina  c6mo  f  unciona 
una  escuela  modema  y  mucho  menoe  Uega  a  penetrar  el  espiritu  de  las  nuevaa  ense- 
fianzas.  Para  ellos  la  instrucci6n  es  funci6n  meramente  sugestiva  y  tarea  penosa, 
diffcil  y  poco  agradable,  al  fin  de  la  cual  s61o  se  visliunbra  la  jubilaci6n  con  un  sueldo 
mezquino  para  pasar  los  aflos  de  la  vejez. 

Siendo  mon6tona  su  vida  es  tambi^n  mon6tona  la  ensefianza  que  dan,  si  un  maestro 
•nsefia  por  ejemplo  aritm6tica  su  afdn  se  cifra  en  que  sus  alumnos  conozcan  de  memorla 
las  reglas  y  hagan  de  corrido  las  operaciones  sin  que  se  les  ocurra  aprovechar  esta 
ensefianza  para  hacerles  ver  su  fin  pdU:tico  y  utiUtario  ni  despertar  en  los  niflos  el 
espfritu  de  observaci6n  y  el  discemimento  y  raciocinio  16gicos,  haciendo  de  esta 
ciencia  una  de  las  m^  esencialmente  naturales,  como  decia  Descartes,  uh  aprendizaje 
mondtono  y  pesado. 

Lo  mismo  sucede  con  la  gramdtica  de  la  cual  los  alumnos  conocen  sus  reglas  per- 
f ectamente  y  que  sin  embargo  hablan  y  escriben  el  castellano  muy  mal,  pues  no  se  han 
corregido  los  barbarismos  que  se  usan  en  el  lenguaje  habitual,  sobre  todo  en  la  clase 
del  pueblo. 

Puede  decirse  en  realidad  que  ningdn  sistema  se  sigue  en  las  escuelas:  toda  la 
ensefianza  te<5rica  se  reduce  a  la  vieja  rutina  de  sefialar  lecciones  en  los  viejos  libros 
de  texto,  que  luego  los  alumnos  aprender&n  y  recitar&n  de  memoria  y  en  designarlee 
temas,  o  como  se  dice  en  lenguaje  escolar,  *'  deberes,''  que  no  son  otra  cosa  que  algunas 
frases  que  se  hace  escribir  a  los  alumnos  en  un  cuademo  o  algunas  operaciones  de 
aritm^tica  que  se  les  hace  reeolver. 

El  sistema  de  lecciones  orales,  que  es  ya  un  adelanto,  pues  desarrolla  en  el  profesor 
la  dial^tica  y  lo  obliga  a  buscar  nuevos  conocimientos  fuera  de  los  libros  del  texto, 
se  ha  introducido  tiltimamente  en  algunas  escuelas  reci^n  instaladas;  pero  ignoramos 
qu^  resultado  haya  dado  sobre  todo  en  vista  de  la  poca  preparaci6n  que  profesores  y 
profeeoras  tienen  para  hablar  en  publico  por  la  falta  de  costumbre  de  hacerlo.  A  este 
ef  ecto  se  me  asegura,  que,  habiendo  el  Director  de  Estudios  ordenado  que  los  dlrectores 
de  escuelas  dieran  una  conferencia  el  dia  anterior  al  que  se  celebra  el  aniversaiio  de 
la  Independencia,  sobre  este  tema,  la  mayoria  de  las  conferencias,  que  no  fueron  dis- 
ertaciones  orales  sino  escritas,  no  fueron  hechas  por  los  deaignados,  sino  por  peraonas 
extrafLas,  a  las  que  habfan  tenido  que  recurrir,  creo  mis  Men  que  debido  a  su  apoca- 
miento,  que  a  su  ignoranda  de  la  historia  patria. 

No  puede  por  otra  parte  exigfrseles  a  los  maestros  conocimiento  intuitivo  de  m^todoe 
y  sistemas  que  si  bien  ellos  no  se  han  cuidado  de  aprender  siquiera  te6ricamente,  les 
serf  a  diffcil  poner  en  pr^tica  sin  un  aprendizaje  previo.  Asf  por  ejemplo,  se  ha  intro- 
ducido en  las  escuelas  la  ensefianza  de  las  ciencias  naturales  que  los  maestros  o  no 
aprendieron,  o  aprendieron  s61amente  leyendo  un  texto  cualquiera:  diffcil  seri  que 
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de  68te  modo  puedan  dar  leccionee  orales  sobre  cosas  que  sdlo  pueden  aprenderae  a 
conocer  de  una  manera  pr^tica  y  mal  se  puede  explicar  la  contextura  de  una  hoja 
por  ejemplo,  si  no  se  conocen  sus  partes  componentes. 

F41tales  adem&s  a  los  maestros  instrucci6n  y  educaci6n  cientificas  generales  y  por  lo 
tanto  ignoran  muchas  cosas  que  es  necesaiio  saber  en  la  vida  pr^tica  y  que  ayudan 
mucho  en  la  tarea  del  buen  educador. 

Sin  el  auxilio  de  una  vasta  educacidn  y  de  una  preparaci6n  prof  esional  suficiente,  no 
es  posible  que  Uenen  su  tarea  sino  con  la  deficiencia  con  que  lo  hacen  actualmente. 
Fuera  de  esto,  la  multltud  de  prejuicios  que  se  amontonan  sobre  ellos,  por  causa  de 
esta  misma  f alta  de  educaci6n  y  del  medio  ambiente  en  que  ejercen  les  hace  mirar  con 
despQgo  toda  idea  nueva  que  les  impone  un  recargo  de  trabajo;  asf  cuando  por  iniclativa 
de  algdn  Director  de  Estudios,  se  trata  de  implantar  una  refonna  se  tropieza  con  la 
valla  de  la  mala  voluntad  de  los  Institutores  que  no  comprende  el  valor  pedag6gico  de 
la  reforma  y  s61o  miran  de  ella  el  nuevo  esfuerzo  que  tiene  que  hacer. 

Por  esto  podr4  verse  lo  dificil  que  seri,  sin  un  esfuerzo  muy  grande,  hacer  que  el 
profeeorado  entre  por  la  via  de  la  reforma  estudiando,  adoptando  y  enseflando  los 
m^todos  pedag(3gicos  modemos. 

No  creo  que  ni  aun  el  est£mulo  del  aumento  de  sueldo  haga  que  los  prof  esores  salgan 
de  su  estancamiento:  una  parte  de  los  mis  j6venes  y  mds  adelantados  se  beneficiari 
con  tal  mejora;  pero  la  mayorfa  no  ganari  m^  que  el  valor  pecuniario  de  ella;  pero  no 
responderi  a  ese  aumento  con  un  desarroUo  mayor  de  eneigla  y  de  inters  profesional. 
Quiz^  fii  se  implantaran  cursos  de  aplicaci6n  se  lograrla  Iniciar  en  muchos  conoci- 
mientos  nuevos  y  muy  dtiles  para  ellos,  a  los  maetros  de  buena  voluntad  que  quisieran 
mejorar  la  ensefianza  que  actualmente  dan,  pero  cada  vez  que  se  ha  intentado  hacer 
algo  en  este  sentido  se  ha  tropezado  con  dificultades  puestas  por  los  mismos  que  mSji 
beneficiados  saldrlan  con  esta  medida. 

CAPtruLO  SAptimo.— AfliSTBNCiA  EscoLAB— Visa  Escolab. 

Carecemos  hasta  ahora  a  pesar  de  los  esfuerzos  hechoe  en  diferentes  ocasiones  para 
obtenerlo,  de  un  censo  escolar,  que  d^  suficientes  garantfas  de  exactitud.  Ignoramoe 
a  punto  fijo,  cu^  es  el  ndmero  total  de  nifioe  que  deberf a  asistir  a  las  escuelas  y  cuintos 
dejan  de  hacerlo,  porque  a<!in  cuando  la  ley  dicta  providencias  para  que  se  Ueve  a 
cabo  anualmemte  un  recuento  de  los  nifioe  de  cada  localidad  que  han  cumplido  la 
edad  eecolar,  las  dispoeiciones  de  la  ley  quedan  incumplidas. 

En  la  Memoria  de  Inatniccidn  Ptiblica  de  1911  hallamos  conalgnadas  las  dfras 
siguientes: 

De  1901  a  1911  el  n<imero  de  escuelas  primarias  ha  subido  5.24  por  ciento  al  aflo, 
o  sea  52.36,  en  toda  la  ddcada;  el  ndmero  de  nifioe  matriculados  ha  aumentado  en 
15.14  al  afio,  o,  de  otro  modo,  151.36  por  ciento  en  los  10  afioe;  y  el  n<imero  de  profeeores 
ha  subido  13.21  anualmente,  o,  lo  que  es  lo  mismo,  132.13  hasta  la  presente  fecha. 

El  estado  actual  de  la  instruccidn  primarla,  da  las  siguientes  cifras— Estadisticas 
generales:  1,551  escuelas;  124,113  nifios  matriculados;  104,153  asistentee,  por  t^rmino 
medio  y  2,326  preceptores. 

Ahora  bien;  entre  las  1,551  escuelas  se  encuentran  596  fiscales  de  varones,  509  de 
mujeres  y  92  mixtas,  las  que  dan  un  total  de  1,197.  Las  escuelas  municipales  de 
nifioe,  son  29,  las  de  nifias  21  y  las  mixtas  2,  y  sumadas  dstas,  ascienden  a  52.  Las 
particulaies  son  en  mayor  ndmero  que  las  municipales;  pues  de  aquella  condici6n 
hay  134,  para  nifios,  98  para  nifias  y  70  mixtas,  en  total,  302  escuelas  particulares. 

Las  1,197  escuelas  fiscales,  eetto  servidas  por  1,484  maestros;  las  52  mimicipales, 
por  156,  y  las  302  particulares  por  686. 

Significa  esto,  que  a  cada  escuela  fiscal  no  le  corresponds  sino  un  maestzo,  pues  el 
c6mputo  es  de  1.24;  a  las  escuelas  mimicipales  3  y  a  las  particulares  2,  siendo  la  cifra 
exacta  para  dstas  2.27. 
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En  las  escuelas  fiscales  80  ban  matriculado  92,947  nifioe;  en  las  municdpaleBy  9,474 
y  en  las  partLcularea  21,672.  Por  tanto,  a  cada  escuela  fiscal  corresponden  77.64  niiSos 
y  para  eUos  hay  un  maestro;  la  cifra  exacta  es  1.24;  a  cada  escuela  municipal  182.57 
nifios  y  para  ^stos  3  profesores;  y  en  las  particulares  71.70  nliLos  con  2.7  profesores. 

Con  estos  datos  a  la  vista  no  es  posible  ocultar  que  hay  deficiencia  en  el  ndmero 
de  preceptores,  ya  que  ninguna  escuela  que  pasa  de  cuarenta  niftos  puede  tener 
menos  de  dos  maestros.  Este  es  punto  que  la  experlenda  tiene  completamente 
definldo. 

Ni  se  puede  tampoco  dejar  de  notar  que  en  las  escuelas  fiscales)  computando  el 
•conjunto  de  los  nifios  matriculados  en  eUas  con  el  total  de  sus  profesores,  resulta  que 
por  cada  uno  de  ^stos  hay  62.63  nlfios;  en  las  escuelas  municipales,  a  cada  maestro  le 
corresponden  60.61  nifios  y,  en  las  particulaies  31.62. 

Cierto  que  este  ddculo,  esti  hecho  sobre  el  ndmero  de  niflos  matriculados,  no  con 
relacidn  al  ndmero  de  nifios  concurrentee;  mas  importa  considerar  el  punto  en  eee 
aspecto,  porque  la  falta  de  ndmero  suficiente  de  preceptores  en  las  escuelas  fiscales, 
en  rac6n  de  los  nifLos  inscritos  en  las  mismas,  puede  ser  causa,  mediata  slquiera,  de 
que  la  diferencia  se  mantenga  en  su  punto,  tratdndose  de  las  escuelas  fiscales  y  las 
particulares.  £1  total  de  nifLos  asistentes  a  las  1,551  escuelas  de  la  Repdblica,  ee 
104,153  de  los  cules  concurren  a  las  escuelas  fiscales  76,857;  a  las  municipales  8,127 
y  a  las  particulares  19,169. 

Deddcese  de  esto,  que  en  las  primeras  de  dicbas  escuelas,  a  cada  preceptor  corres- 
ponden 51.73;  en  las  segundas  55.30  y  en  las  tUtimas  27.94.  En  lealidad  pues,  U 
diferencia  entre  las  escuelas  fiscales  y  las  particulares  no  desaparece,  calculando 
con  el  ntimero  de  nifios  asistentes.  Y  se  puede  inducir  que  la  deficiencia  en  el 
ndmero  de  profee(»es  fiscales,  es  una  de  las  causas  para  que  las  escuelas  particulares 
sean  generalmente  preferidas  a  aquellas. 

A  la  vez  importa  considerar  que  las  escuelas  municipales  estdn  menos  bien  eervidas, 
en  este  eentido,  que  las  fiscales,  no  obstante  las  aseveraciones  que  a  degas  ban  lanzado 
algunos  para  defender  la  bondad  de  la  instruccidn  municipal  y  la  ingerencia  que  las 
municipalidades  tienen  actualmente  y  procuran  asegurar  en  la  instruci6n  primaria 
de  nuestro  pueblo. 

Continuando  el  cilculo  con  el  ndmero  de  nifios  asistentes  a  las  expresadas  escuelas 
y  los  presupuestos  respectivos,  llegaremos  al  resultado  de  que  la  instrucci^  que  se 
da  en  las  fiscales  es  gratuita  para  el  pueblo,  y  proporcionalmente  menos  costosa  para 
la  naci6n,  que  las  otras  lo  son  para  las  municipalidades  y  para  los  particulares. 

Desgraciadamente,  este  c&lculo  es  imposible,  porque,  ni  los  razouamientos,  ni  las  exi- 
gencias,  ni  las  6rdenes  imperativas,  ban  valido  para  que  en  algunos  lugares  se  pudiera 
recoger  el  menor  dato  oficial  sobre  la  estadistica  de  la  escuelas  municipales  y  parti- 
culares. Igual  cosa  8ucedi6  en  el  aik)  pasado,  por  lo  que  fu^  precise  recurrir  muchas 
voces  a  los  datos  del  afio  1908. 

Procediendo  con  esos  mismos  datos,  con  los  que  extraoficialmente  ba  podido  obtener 
la  Oficina  de  Estadistica  de  Instrucci6n  Pdblica,  incorporada  a  este  Ministerio,  y  con 
los  demis  puntualmente  remitidos  de  la  mayor  parte  de  las  seccionos  del  pais,  tenemos 
que,  en  nuestra  poblaciiki  civil,  de  2,400,000,  la  poblaci6n  infantil,  segdn  leyes  esta- 
dfsticas  mis  o  menos  fijas,  debe  ser  de  600,000,  y  la  escolar,  o  de  nifios  de  5  a  14  afioe 
de  edad,  480,000.  Pues  bien,  de  estos  480,000  nifios  que  se  ballan  obligados  a  recibir 
instrucci6n,  06IO  124,113  se  ban  inscrito  en  las  escuelas  (el  25.86  por  ciento  de  la  pobl*- 
ci6n  escolar,  o  sea  el  5.17  por  ciento  de  la  poblaci6n  civil);  siendo  asi  que  aqu^lla  se 
cakula  en  un  20  por  ciento  de  ^sta.  El  coeficiente  de  inscripcioues  es  todavla 
demasiado  bajo;  pues  nos  demuestra  que  de  480,000  nifios  en  estado  de  recibir 
instrucci6n,  355,857,  o  sea  14.83  pc^  ciento  de  la  poblaci6n  civil  0  74.14  por  citato 
de  la  poblacidn  escolar  se  queda  en  estado  de  analfabetos.  Ese  5.16  por  ciento  nuestro 
estd  en  relaci6n  con  el  20  por  ciento  que,  para  sus  inscripcioues  escolares,  fijan  loe 
Estados  Unidos,  Suiza,  y  algdn  otro  pais  de  Europa. 
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La  fuerza  extensiva  de  la  instrucci6n  primaria  en  el  Ecuador,  es  14.84  veces  menor 
que  en  dichas  naciones. 

No  dir^  lo  mismo  trat&ndoee  de  loe  pafses  sudamericanos;  pues,  con  relacidn  a  elloe 
los  dato6  estadlsticoe  aiguientes  del  Ecuador  no  son  deeconsoladores  sino,  al  contrarioy 
muy  honroeoe  y  satiafactc^oe  para  noeotrosi: 


PalsBs. 

Anattik. 
beto«. 

Pnrotaito 

LTf^Hf^ 

444,564 

855^887 

98,368 

71,499 

8,587;  078 

806,940 
494  668 
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XTriKiiaT 

K 
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BMador 

Pacagoay „ 

74.38 

Pttuoni' 

85.8 

Bn^M 

f^i 

BoUvla 

Pert 

88.4 

Venanela 

98.8 

Segtbi  el  dUculo  precadente,  el  Ecuador  ocupa  el  cuvto  lugar  entre  todas  las 
naciones Budamericanas,  en  cuantoa  la  difnskSn  de  la  iastniceidii,  y  esotfculobastante 
exacto,  0,  al  menos,  confonne  con  los  que  ban  hedio  en  estes  ^tttimos  afioe  los  paises 
nombradoe,  y  sobre  todo,  la  Argentina,  el  Uruguay  y  Cbile;  mas  si  se  me  preguntase 
sobre  el  lugar  que  noe  corresponde  ^  cuanto  a  la  ciJidad  de  esa  instruccidn,  ccAfieso 
que  me  verla  precisado  a  hacer  distinciones,  porque  entiendo  que  sdlo  en  las  capitales 
de  Provincia  se  ban  sujetado  los  maestros  al  pfognuna  general  que  existe,  y  en  el  cual 
se  ba  adoptado,  de  hecbo,  el  sistema  de  estudio  conc^trico,  y  preecrito  jMura  todas 
las  eseuelaa,  las  materias  que  en  el  mundo  modemo  se  reconocen  como  indiflpenaables 
a  cualquier  ciudadano. 

Los  promedioe  que  correspond^i  a  cada  circiim8cripci6n  son  los  aiguientes;  a  cada 
pirroquia  3.72  eseuelaa  y  297.63  nifios  matriculados;  a  cada  Cant6n  27.69  escu^as  y 
2,210.30  nifios  inscritos  en  ellas  y  a  cada  Provincia  103.4  eecuelas  y  8,274^  nifios  aai- 
mismo  matriculados. 

El  ntimero  de  escuelas  que  realmente  funcionan  en  la  Reptiblica  se  divide  de  este 
modo: 


Nifiot. 


Carobi 

Imbabara 

PichiDoha. 

Le<Jn 

Tungarahoa 

Chimboraio 

Bolivar 

Cafiar 

Asuay 

Loja 

El  Oro 

Oaayas 

LosKiofl 

Manabf 

Xameraldas 

Oriente 

Archlpi61ago  Coldn. 


7,818 
18,460 
86,656 

9.858 
28,800 

i6,aso 

8,890 
15,148 
35,181 
33,766 

4,468 
32,358 

3,844 
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Estoes: 
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CaroW 

Imbabim. 

Ffohincha. 

Letfn, 

Tnngiirahtia 

Chimboraio ? 

Bolivar 

Cafiar 

Axuay 

Loja 

BIOiD 

Qnaras 

LosRioa 

ICanabf 

Esmeraldas 

Oriente 

Archlpiaago  de  Coldn. 


104 
58 

m 

M 

lOS 
32ft 
167 

sn 

17,  nr 

7,4» 


Desigualdad  notoria  que  denuncia  en  loe  actos  de  las  autoridades  de  iiiHtracci^ 
primaria,  a  lo  menoe,  ix)ca  rectitud,  ocasicHiada  smguhrmente,  por  la  indiferencia 
con  que  ha  sido  miiada  la  estadistica;  pues  el  ntimero  de  habitantes,  por  cada  kil6- 
metro  cuadrado,  en  nueetraa  Provincias  es  como  sigue: 

Loja 18-03 

ElOiro 9-27 

Guayas 7-51 

LoflRioe 17-9a 

ManaW 5-91 

Esmeraldas 1-^ 

Oriente 0-4S 

Archipi^lago  de  Gol6n 0-38 


Carchi 21-74 

Imbabura 20-10 

Pichincha 23-74 

Le6n. 31-05 

Tungurahua 44-86 

ChimboraEO 25-05 

Bolivar 36-40 

Cafiar 30-30 

Azuay 22-01 

Las  escuelas  fiscales  que  ban  funcionado  en  dicbas  Ftovincias  son  1,197,  con  92,947 
nifios  matriculados. 

En  los  informes  posteriores  correspondientee  a  loe  afios  de  1,912  y  1,913,  no  se  en- 
cuentran  dates  estadisticos  de  importancia  y  la  estadistica  escolar  que  trat6  de  levantar 
el  tiltimo  Ministro  de  Instruccidn  Pdblica,  ha  quedado  incompleta  y  no  se  ha  publi- 
cado. 

Se  comprenderi  porqu^  nuestro  pais  adolece  de  tantos  y  tan  graves  defectos  si  ae 
considera  que  su  educacidn  no  s61o  es  deficiente  en  calidad  sine  tambi^n  en  cantidad* 

En  cuanto  a  la  suma  que  el  Estado  gasta  en  in8trucci6n  primaria  es  segdn  la  dltinui 
memoria  de  Instruccidn  Ptiblica  de  1,223,090. 

En  las  escuelas  pdbllcas  del  Ecuador,  no  puede  ser  mis  triste  ni  m^  mon6tona  la 
vlda  que  los  estudiantes  Uevan;  coplo  aqui  dos  cuadros  que  he  trazado  en  artfculo* 
publicEtdos  en  diaries  y  revistas  sobre  la  vida  en  las  escuelas  urbanas  y  rurales.  Diceft 
asi:  "Id  sine  a  una  escuela  ptiblica:  si  es  de  nifias  y  entr&is  en  una  de  susdaaes, 
ver^  una  habitaci6n  no  muy  limpia  ni  muy  grande,  donde  el  polvo  se  acumula  eir 
sdcaloe  y  rincones,  de  paredes  lisas  cuyo  papel  desgarrado  en  algunos  sitios  present* 
en  los  letie^'os  escritos  con  Y&piz  que  hay  en  diversos  sitios,  sefiales  de  la  inquietud  y 
travesura  de  las  estudiantes.  Grandes  bancones  de  madera  con  aedentos  sin  reepaldo^ 
una  mesa  al  centre  y  una  silla  donde  se  sienta  la  profesora,  y  a  su  derecha,  un  pizandn; 
tal  cual  mapa  que  cuelga  de  una  pared.  La  luz  no  muy  abundante  ni  bien  repartida. 
Treinta  o  40  cabedtas  con  caras  morenas  y  ojoe  brillantes  y  alguna  que  otra  rubia  9» 
mueven,  gritan,  alborotan,  disputan  y  estudian  en  vos  alta.  Por  entre  los  pasillos 
que  dejan  entre  ellas  las  bancas,  se  pasea  la  maestra.  A  voces,  solldtada  por  alguna 
nifia,  se  detiene,  toma  un  libro  que  le  alcanza  la  alumna  y  formula  una  pregunta  d^ 
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texto,  ayndftndo  la  memcHia  de  la  alumna  con  tal  cual  palabra  que  a  ^sta  se  le  escapa. 
Deja  ^ete  para  ir  a  otro  lugar  corrigiendo  una  disputa  entre  dos  nifiaa  y  repitiendo  mis 
preguntas  del  texto  a  otra,  y  asf  sucesivamente.  Las  lecciones  oiales  que  acaso  se 
den  deede  prindpios  de  este  afio  en  los  Centroe  Escolares  serin,  sin  duda,  una  novedad : 
yo  describo  la  escena,  tal  cual  la  he  presenciado. 

Si  la  escuela  es  de  varones,  el  escenario  no  var&;  el  maestax),  un  hombre  las  mis  de 
las  voces  de  aspecto  triste  y  rostro  melancdlico,  preside  asf  mismo  90  o  40  mudiadios, 
en  quienes  si  la  inquietud  es  mayor,  pesa  mis  severa  la  disciplina  y  se  mantienen 
inm6viles  con  la  vista  fija  en  un  libro  que  aparentan  mirar  y  no  leen.  Y  nada  de 
patios  de  recreo  y  nada  de  comodidades  higi^nicas  y  nada  de  ensefianzas  pricticas, 
ni  de  lecci6nes  grificas,  ni  de  cosas  que  hablen  a  su  imaginacidn  de  niflos,  ensefiindoles 
a  formar  su  criterio,  educando  el  coraz6n  y  el  caricter.  La  patria:  ^significa  algo  4sto 
para  nuestros  escolares?  Preguntidselo  a  alguno  de  ellos.  ^Las  nifias:  saben  para 
qu6  se  las  educa?  ^saben  que  serin  mafiana  madres  de  familia  y  conocen  las  obliga- 
ci6nes  que  como  tales  tendrin  que  cumplir? 

En  nuestras  escuelas  sie  ensefia  giamitica,  aritm^tica,  geograf^,  historia,  tal  como 
esti  escrita  en  los  libros,  pero  no  se  educa:  se  dejan  intactos  los  sentimientos,  se  deja 
formar  el  caricter  por  si  mismo,  se  dejan,  sin  tocar  las  pasiones  y  los  prejuicios  que 
las  influencias  ancestrales  de  muchas  generaciones  y  el  ambiente  local,  ban  formado  en 
el  coraz6n  de  los  nifios. 

Y  en  otra  parte  he  escrito  lo  siguiente  refiriindome  a  las  escuelas  ruiales:  cuando  yo 
he  reconido  los  pueblos  de  nuestia  costa,  durante  la  estaci6n  verani^ga^me  he  sorpren- 
dido  al  Uegar  a  algdn  caserio  adormecido  en  medio  de  la  quietud  de  la  llanura,  calci- 
nada  por  el  ardiente  sol  tropical,  al  oir  un  susurro  como  de  colmena,  mezcla  de  voces 
infantiles  que  salmodiaban  en  tone  mondtono  y  cadencioeo. 

El  ruido  salfa  de  una  choza,  ni  mis  limpia  ni  menos  mfsera  que  las  demis.  Me  he 
detenido  y  he  entrado  en  ella.  Sentadoe  en  el  suelo  o  en  bancos  de  madera  dos  o 
tree  docenas  de  chiquillos  se  apifiaban,  encorvindose  sobre  libroe  de  lectura  o  sobre 
pizarras  que  sostenlan  en  sus  rodillas.  Un  hombre,  tan  rudo  como  el  itistico  y  agreste 
paisaje  que  le  rodeaba,  ensefiaba  a  leer  y  escribir  a  aquella  pilleterfa  desarrapada, 
de  tez  morena  y  ojos  brillantes.  Eeta  es  la  escuela  clisica  de  nuestros  caserios; 
alguna,  mis  bien  instalada,  cuelga  de  sus  paredes  imo  o  dos  mapas,  o,  adoma  imo  de 
los  ingulos  de  la  pobre  estancia  con  un  pizarr6n  desvencijado.  Al  menos  los  nifios 
del  sexo  masculino  tienen  ese  rudimento  de  escuela  donde  aprenden  el  *^abec^"  y  el 
"2  y  2  son  4."  Pero  las  mujercitas  mis  dedicadas  a  los  quehaceres  dom^sticos,  al 
lado  de  sua  madres,  estin  por  complete  deeprovistas  de  todo  medio  de  educaci6n. 
Ninguna  lecci6n  moral  ni  tunica,  nada  de  lo  que  anna  y  prepara  para  la  vida  Uega 
hasta  ellas,  y  en  una  ignorancia  verdaderamente  primitiva,  crecen  y  se  desarrollan 
ignorindolo  todo,  mis,  conservando  las  tendencias,  no  combatidas  de  la  herencia,  del 
medio  y  de  la  raza.  Sin  campo  de  experimentaci6n  y  de  juegos,  sin  aire  ni  luz  en  las 
clases,  sin  medios  para  que  se  las  haga  mis  ficil,  mis  objetiva  y  por  consiguiente 
mis  comprensible  la  ensefianza;  sin  costumbres  pedag6gicas  que  procuren  expandir 
y  alegrar  el  espiritu  de  los  nifios,  sujetos  a  una  disciplina  rfgida  y  floja  al  mismo 
tiempo,  los  pobres  estudiantee  ecuatorianos  crecen  ad,  adquiriendo  la  idea  de  que 
el  deber  es  un  yugo  pesado  del  cual  procuran  librarse  a  cada  paso.  Quizi  por  esto 
nuestros  dudadanos  tienen  tan  en  poco  el  cumplimiento  de  las  leyes. 

Ultimamente  se  ha  estableddo  en  las  escuelas  la  ensefianza  de  la  gimnasia;  pero 
para  efectuarla,  los  nifios  debfan  atravesarcasi  toda  laciudad  bajo  im  sol  de  plomo  y 
a  trueque  de  suMr  una  insolaci6n  llegan  desfallecidos  y  jadeantes  al  lugar  designado 
y  ejecutan  los  movlmientos  de  la  gimnasia  sueca  en  las  horas  mis  fuertes  del  dfa.  En 
algunas  escuelas  privadas  se  ha  establecido  el  ^'boyscoutismo'';  pero  en  las  esuelas 
pdblicas  las  autoridades  ban  mirado  con  indiferencia  esta  admirable  escuela  de  eneiiria, 
de  vigor  fisico  y  de  fuerza  moral,  que  el  Qenend  Baden  Powell,  ha  ideado  para  dotar 
a  la  humanidad  de  hombres  capaces  de  arrostrar  todos  los  pelisros  con  aplomo  y 
serenidad. 
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No  quiero  insistiir  sobre  este  punto,  pues  con  lo  que  he  dicho  se  compiendeii  lo 
triflte  y  mon6tona  que  debe  ser  la  vida  de  los  pobres  estudiantes  de  nuestras  escuelaB 
y  como  ^taa,  a  trueque  de  un  poco  de  instrucci6ii  atrofilan  el  cuerpo  y  loe  sentimientot 
de  loe  Infelices  muchachos. 

CapItulo  Octavo. — Rbforma  ADinxisTRATiTA. 

Gonooidoe  ya  por  la  expoeicidn  que  se  ha  hecho  mi  los  oapftuloe  precedeBtee  lot 
princip^Iee  errores  y  defectoe  de  nueetra  oBeefJanya  primana,  paearomoe  a  sefialar 
loe  medios  que  creemos  m^  adecuadoe  para  remediarlos  y  para  levantar  el  nivel  60 
^Ua  haata  el  punto  que  el  eetado  actual  de  la  civilizacidn  lo  requiere. 

Segtin  el  orden  que  eegulmoB  aatefionneiite  en  nueetra  expoeici6n  dlmoe  la  piefe- 
lencia  y  puaimoe  en  prixDer  lugar  d  eecalaldn  adminiBtrativo  que  la  ley  aefiala  para  las 
autoridades  del  ramo  de  Instrucci6n  Fdblica.  Ya  hemoe  viito  los  perjuicios  qu8 
ocasiona  el  haber  acumulado  un  exceso  de  autoridad  en  manos  del  Oonsejo  Superior 
de  Instruccidn  Pdbllca,  instituci6n  que  por  su  moroeidad  y  parsimonia,  estanca  mis 
hiiea  que  tiende  a  desairc^lar  la  marcha  de  la  ensefianza  ptibllca. 

La  tendencia  actual  de  las  nacionee  es  a  eoncentrar  en  manos  del  Estado  la  ensefianaa 
primaria,  como  funcidn  del  Estado  mlamo  y  como  condici6n  indispensable  para  su 
conservacidn  y  sostenimiento.  Razones  de  orden  politico  y  de  carreer  socialt 
derlvadas  del  eetado  actual  de  nuestra  Constituci^n,  como  Esiado  libra  e  indepen* 
diente,  nos  impulsan  a  aceptar  esta  teorfa  y  por  tanto  nos  declaramos  partidarios  de  la 
•ensefianza  obligatoria  por  parte  del  Estado.  Nuestra  constitucidn  conaigna  eele 
mismo  principio  y  nuestra  actual  ley  de  Instruccidn  P<iblica  contiene  la  mlsma 
prescripci6n,  pero  es  necesario  que  las  autoridades  tomen  todas  las  precauciones 
necesarias  y  pongan  el  mayor  empefio  poeible  para  que  la  ley  sea  cumplida  en  la  mayor 
•extension  posible.  Para  ello,  es  conveniente,  una  impulffi6n  en^igica,  dada  por  un 
organismo  dirigente  central. 

Segtin  eeto,  el  Estado  debe  delegar  sus  facultades  en  un  fundonario,  que,  por  tratane 
de  un  ramo  tan  importante  y  en  el  que  toda  labor  exige  para  que  d6  sus  frutoe  anft 
persev^rancla  y  adaptaci6n  especiales,  que  no  serkn  Mcilee  de  conseguir,  deber^ 
•estar  libre  de  las  infiuencias  de  las  politica  y  fuera  de  los  cambios  a  que  tan  frecuen- 
iemente  est&n  sujetos  los  Ministros.  Estas  consideraciones  ban  sv^etido  en  otroa 
pafses  de  vida  politica  an^oga  a  la  nuestra,  la  idea  de  la  creaci6n  de  una  Direccida 
^neral  de  Instruccidn  Pdblica,  en  la  cual  ^  Director  General  sea  un  \erdadeio 
t^nico,  un  profiesional  de  la  ensefianza  que  la  gttiar4  y  orientar^  como  un  piloto  gula 
y  orienta  una  nave. 

Diflcil  serfa  en  \erdad  hallar  entre  nosotros  profeaicmales  con  la  capacidad  suficiente 
para  tal  cargo;  pero  entre  loe  iotelectuales  del  pais  hay  muchoe  que  ban  dedicado  al 
problema  de  la  ensefianza  largas  boras  de  eetudio  y  entre  ellos  podrfa  escogerse  la 
persona  que  mejor  com  iniera  para  el  desempefio  de  tan  importante  pueeto,  tanto  m£a, 
cuanto  que  61  no  requiere  el  conocimiento  intimo  y  la  i)r^tica  de  la  tunica  metodold- 
gica,  aino  el  de  las  ideas  generales  y  de  los  detalles  admimstrativos  de  la  marcha  de  la 
«nsefianza  en  los  paises  mis  adelantados. 

Como  cuerpo  consultivo  podrfa  tenw  a  su  lado  algunos  hmdonarios  de  los  que 
dirigen  las  principales  escuelas  de  las  Capital  de  la  Reptiblica. 

El  ministro,  sin  perder'su  autoridad  y  su  iniciati\a  personal,  tendri  en  este  hua* 
cionario  un  verdadero  consultor  t^nico,  que  a  su  \ez  no  carecerla  de  autondad  y 
obraria  en  nombre  del  ministro  en  cierto  ntimero  de  cases.  Eeto  tendr^  la  \enlaja 
de  no  coartar  la  libertad  de  acci6n  de  ambos  fundonarios. 

A  la  caheza  de  cada  instrucci6n  en  cada  Provincia  se  hallaria  un  director  provincial 
ayudado  por  el  ndmero  de  inspectores  suficiente  para  \  igilar  la  marcha  de  la  instnic- 
ci6n  en  loe  varies  cantones  de  cada  Provincia  y  con  atribuciones  anilogas  a  las  que  le 
da  la  ley  actual  sin  las  cortapisas  de  los  consejos  escolares. 
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Gentralizada  la  ensefianza  en  manos  del  Estado,  las  municipaUdadee  contiibuir&ib 
a  ella  con  la  renta  que  la  ley  lea  sefiala,  quedando  en  libertad  de  estaUecer  escuelas 
aujet&ndose  a  la  ley  y  a  loe  r^lamentos,  con  fondoe  especiales  fuera  de  la  cuota  co- 
rreepondiente. 

La  ensefianza  municipal  por  m4s  que  ella  tenga  defensores,  no  ha  dado  bueno» 
reeultados,  con  escasas  excepciones  de  las  ciudades  de  importancia,  ni  en  nuestra 
pais,  ni  en  otros  donde  el  Estado  se  ha  apresurado  a  concentrarla.  Acaso  en  loe  palses 
de  gran  autonomfa  y  descentralizacidn  politica  y  administrativa,  como  en  loe  Estados 
Unidos,  ella  puede  ser  provechosa,  pues  da  lugar  al  deaarrollo  de  las  iniciativas  indi- 
viduales;  pero  por  lo  que  hace  al  nuestro,  los  resultados  que  hasta  aqui  se  han  ob* 
tenido  no  nos  parecen  favorables. 

En  cuanto  a  la  educacidn  particular  o  pri\  ada,  algunoe  escritores  ponen  por  ejempla 
a  Colombia  y  a  Chile,  que  han  opinado  en  el  sentido  de  darle  gran  apoyo  e  impulsarla 
por  medio  de  subvenciones  concedidas  por  el  fisco  y  las  municipalidades. 

En  laj  citadas  naciones  ha  habido  rasones  preciaamente  contrarias  a  las  que  nosotros 
tenemoe,  para  no  opinar  del  mismo  modo.  En  el  primero  de  los  paisee  la  educaci6n 
pdblica  se  halla  entregada  en  manos  de  comunidades  rellgiosas  y  los  elementos  libe- 
lales,  tratando  de  hacer  contrapeso  a  la  ensefianza  oflcial,  han  obtenido  ventajas 
para  deearrollar  la  ensefianza  privada  en  oposici6n  a  la  que  da  el  Estado.  En  cuanto 
a  Chile,  donde  las  colonias  extranjeras  son  muy  nmneroeas,  se  han  permitido  estaa 
escuelas  y  col^os  donde  se  dictan  clases  en  el  idioma  de  los  alumnos  y  estoe  colegios^ 
extranjeroe  han  tornado  un  gran  desarroUo,  fomentando  la  ensefianza  de  los  idiomas^ 
a6n  entre  los  nativos  del  pais.  Pero  entre  nosotros,  ni  existen  colonias  extranjeras 
numerosas,  ni  la  educacidn  se  halla  en  manos  de  las  6rdenes  rellgiosas;  al  contrario, 
serian  ^stas  las  que  se  apro « echarian  de  la  libertad  y  de  las  ventajas  concedidas  haciendo 
formidable  competencia  a  la  ensefianza  oficial,  a  la  cual  hoy  mismo  pretenden  niperary 
si  no  por  el  ndmero  y  cantidad  de  establecimientos,  por  la  calidad  de  ^tos. 

La  ensefianza  libre  no  debe  ser  hasta  tal  punto  que  se  halle  en  contraposicidn  a  las 
orientaciones  pedag^cas  del  pals,  pues  ^sto  es  contrario  a  la  doctrina  establecida, 
de  que  la  ensefianza  de  los  ciudadanos  es  una  funci6n  del  Estado.  Por  6sto  y  por 
razones  de  orden  social  y  politico,  los  establecimientoe  de  ensefianza  particular 
deberian  ser  vigiladoe  una  vez  que  el  Estado  hubiera  Uagado  a  poner  sus  escuelas  a 
un  grade  de  adelanto  y  de  eEciencia  convenientes. 

En  los  paises  donde  la  naci6n  no  puede  eostener  sus  establecimientoe  de  ensefianza, 
ni  tratar  de  mejorar  los  que  existan,  es  justo  que  se  proteja  la  ensefianza  particular; 
pero  en  el  estado  actual  de  nueetra  cultura  creo  mucho  mis  conveniente  impulsar  la 
ensefianza  oficial. 

En  loe  Cantones  y  parroquias  los  Inspectores  eecolaree  llenariau  las  f unciones  actua- 
les  de  las  Jimtas  Parroquiales,  que  como  ya  dijimoe  antes,  son  diflciles  de  reunir  en 
las  pequefias  poblaciones,  sobre  todo  en  las  provincias  serraniegas. 

Facilitado  asi  el  engranaje  de  las  ruedas  administrativas  seria  menester  darlee 
impulso  y  reglamentar  sufuncionamiento  conforme  a  un  plan  determinado,  misi6n  que 
corresponderia  a  la  Diiecci6n  General  de  L[istrucci6n  Pdblica,  la  que  dictaria  los 
r^lamentos,  planes  de  estudio,  etc.,  etc.,  previa  consulta  al  Consejo  de  Instrucci^ 
Pdblica  y  con  la  aprobaci6n  del  Ministerio  respective. 

Por  lo  que  hace  al  espiritu  de  loe  reglamentos,  en  los  capituloe  siguientes  tratar^ 
de  exponer  con  la  brevedad  y  concisi6n  poeible,  las  ideas  genenJes  que  inspirarlan 
dichos  r^lamentos.  Se  notard  que  en  la  organizaci6n  general  administrativa,  lo 
mismo  que  en  muchoe  otroe  puntoe,  mi  modo  de  pensar  difiere  en  poco  del  criterio  en 
que  se  inspir6  el  (iltimo  Ministro  de  Instnicci6n  Pdblica,  para  presentar  al  Congreeo 
BUB  proyectos  de  ley,  que  por  deegracia  no  fueron  aprobados.  Dir6  que,  con  excep- 
ci6n  hecha  de  algunas  innovaciones  que  me  parecen  ex6ticas  o  prematuras,  yo  estoy 
de  acuerdo  con  la  mayor  parte  de  las  reformas  intentadas  por  ese  funcionario,  las  que 
considero  necesarias  y  de  aplicaci6n  prictica. 
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CAPfruLO  NovBNo.— La  Rbforma— Rbforma  dbl  Profesorado. 

Resumiendo  lo  que  en  capftulos  anterioree  Uevamoe  dicho  acerca  de  nuestra  en- 
sefianza,  veremoe  que  sin  recargar  el  cuadro  ni  ensombrecer  loe  colores  con  que  lo 
hemes  pintado  podemos  declarar  lisa  y  llanamente  que  el  estado  de  nuestra  instruc- 
ci6n  es  lamentable  por  el  atraso  y  el  abandono  con  que  se  le  ha  mirado,  con  intervmlos 
de  Gobiemoe  que  se  han  preocupado  por  eUa,  para  caer  de  nuevo  en  la  desorgani- 
zaci6n  y  el  olvido.  !^T)oca9  ha  habido  en  las  que  a  loe  maestros  de  toda  una  Provincia 
no  se  les  ha  pagado  sus  haberes  durante  m^  de  dos  afioe  y  han  tenido  que  ckusurarse 
las  escuelas  por  eeta  causa. 

Pero  aunque  hoy  el  Estado  se  preocupa  mucho  mis  de  un  ramo  tan  importante  de  la 
admini8traci6n  y  las  rentas  de  Instrucci6n  Pdblica  no  son  distrafdafl  para  otros  objetos, 
resultan  sin  embargo  insuficientee  para  llenar  las  neceeidaies  de  la  actual  poblacidn 
escolar  y  mucho  mis  para  cubrir  todas  las  que  fuera  necesario  para  educar  por  lo 
menos  un  ntimero  doble  del  de  nifioe  que  actualmente  se  educa;  dejando  con  todo  un 
deficit  que  representarfa  el  40  6  50  por  ciento  de  la  poblaci6n  total  escolar  que  quedarfa 
atin  analfabeta.  Y  esto  en  cuanto  a  extensi6n,  que  en  cuanto  a  calidad  quedaria 
mucho  adn  por  hacer. 

No  tenemoe  maestros,  ni  locales,  ni  material  de  ensefianza  y  estos  tres  elementos 
no  se  improvisan  en  poco  tiempo.  De  propdsito  no  he  querido  tratar  extensamenter 
la  cuestion  de  rentas,  destinadas  a  la  instrucci6n  pdblica  porque  ^sta  es  la  base  en  qae 
se  asienta  el  problema  de  toda  reforma  de  la  instruccidn  pdblica. 

Las  actuales  rentas  son  insuficientes  y  seria  necesario  duplicarlas  por  lo  menos  para 
mejorar  y  aumentar  las  escuelas  y  sus  servicioe,  para  crear  escuelas  normales  y  mejorar 
la  situacidn  econdmica  del  profesorado  con  el  objeto  de  atraer  al  magisterio  a  loe 
jdvenes  que  hoy  se  dedican  a  otras  profeeiones  dedefiando  ^sta  como  tarea  ingrata 
improductiva  y  enojosa.  Todo  intento  de  reforma  deberi  comenzar  por  este  aumento 
de  renta,  cosa  que  ya  se  ha  intentado;  pero  que  el  inters  mal  comprendido  de  loe 
propietarioe,  que  forman  la  mayorfa  de  nuestro  Gongreso  rechazd  sin  discusidn,  creando 
en  cambio  rentas  cuyo  cobro  es  muy  diffcil  y  que  en  la  prictica  serin  ilusorias. 

No  quiero  entrar  en  el  estudio  de  la  cuestidn  econdmica  sefialando  la  manera  exacta 
de  aumentar  la  renta  de  instruccidn  pdblica  porque  esto  me  llevarfa  a  consideraciones 
de  otro  gdnero  y  asi  no  discutird  si  la  propiedad  es  o  no  susceptible  de  sufrir  un  aumento 
de  gravameo  como  se  ha  propuesto  para  el  ya  indicado  objeto;  si  bien  asignando 
especialmente  su  producto  a  la  construccidn  escolar. 

En  mi  concepto,  no  es  suficiente  aumentar  sdlo  la  renta  anual  sino  que,  siendo 
imprescindible  e  inaplazable  la  urgencia  de  emprender  sin  pdrdida  de  tiempo  la 
reforma  de  nuestra  ensefianza,  el  Estado  debeiia  procurar  un  crddito  extraordinario, 
por  medio  de  im  emprdstito  de  cinco  millones  de  sucres,  con  el  objeto  de  llenar  las 
necesidades  mis  urgentes  en  orden  al  mejoramiento  de  los  locales  y  del  material  y  a  la 
fundacidn  de  escuelas  normales  en  ndmero  suficiente  para  dar,  a  la  vuelta  de  pocoe 
afios,  un  profesorado  instruido  y  apto.  Mejorando  las  rentas  seri  posible  elevar  loe 
sueldoe  de  los  profesores  de  manera  que  dstos  los  pongan  en  la  situacidn  social  que 
deben  tener;  y  este  aumento  de  sueldo  deberfa  asigniroeles  en  relacidn  con  el  ndmero 
de  afios  de  servicio:  creo  que  el  sueldo  mfnimo  deberfa  ser  fijado  en  S.  1,000  anuales 
para  la  regidn  de  la  sierra  y  S.  1,200  para  la  costa  y  S.  1,500  en  la  Provincia  de  OrioDte  y 
en  las  Islas  Galipagos. 

Los  aumentos  se  harfan  en  la  progresidn  de  un  30  por  ciento  de  cada  quinquenio  de 
servicio  no  intemimpido  por  separacidn  voluntaria;  asf  im  profesor  de  segunda  clase 
con  cinco  afios  de  servicio  ganarfa  $  130  mensuales  y  uno  de  primera  $  100  con  derecho 
a  aumentar  al  llegar  a  ser  nombrado  Director  de  escuela  primaria  superior,  $  300  al 
cumplir  sus  20  afios  de  servicio. 

En  las  escuelas  rurales  se  aumentarfa  el  derecho  de  los  productos  del  huerto  adjunto 
y  alojamiento  por  cuenta  del  Estado.    De  este  modo,  los  jdvenes  salidos  de  las  escuelas 
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oormales  podrfan  tener  por  delante  una  cariera  que  si  modesta,  por  lo  menoe,  lea 
aaegurarfa  una  situacidn  c6moda  y  eatable. 

Asegurada  la  refonna  del  sueldo  ea  neceeario  aaeguiar  tambi^  la  eatabilidad  de 
la  poeici6n  garantizando  a  loa  profeaorea  el  que  no  puedan  aer  aeparadoa  de  au  pueato 
flino  por  cauaalea  de  mala  conducta  o  de  enfennedad  contagioaa  e  incapacldad  fiaica 
notoria,  o  por  falta  contra  la  ley  y  loa  reglamentoa. 

Aaimiamo  el  criterio  que  debe  preaidir  loa  cambioa  que  pudieran  ejecutarae  debe 
«er  el  de  no  tratar  de  perjudicar  a  loa  traaladadoa,  logrando  por  ^ata  y  otraa  ventajaa 
Atner  loa  j6venea  a  laa  eacuelaa  nonnalea.  Faaaremoa  a  hablar  de  la  reorganizaci6n 
de^taa. 

Nueatroa  inatitutoa  nonnalea  ban  tenido  el  miamo  defecto  que  todoa  nueatroa  plan- 
telea:  lalta  de  profeaorado  competente,  de  local  y  material  apropiado  y  de  buena 
organizacidn.  Son  6ataa  trea  coaaa  laa  que  ae  deben  procurar  en  loa  que  actualmente 
tenemoa  y  en  loa  que  nuevamente  ae  funden.  Algo  ae  ha  hecho  en  eate  aentido  y 
deapuea  de  traer  a^g^unoa  profeaorea  extranjeroa  ae  trata  de  levantar  nuevoa  edificioa 
y  de  dotar  de  buen  material  de  enaefianza  a  laa  eacuelaa  normalea  de  Quito. 

Reapecto  al  profeaorado  extranjero  ea  impreadndible  apelar  i  61  porque  alguien 
ha  de  comenzar  la  iniciaci6n  del  magiaterio  en  loa  nuevoa  m^todoa  y  eae  alguien 
ha  de  aer  quien  loa  haya  practicado  y  viato  emplear  y  6atoa  no  pueden  aer  otioa  que 
profeaorea  educadoa  y  pr&cticoa,  formadoa  en  laa  eacuelaa  extranjeraa  en  donde  ban 
tenido  origen  y  ae  obaervan  deade  hace  mucho  tiempo. 

Reapecto  a  au  nacionalidad  el  ejemplo  de  diveraaa  nacionea  de  Sud  America  cuya 
indole  y  eapfritu  ae  aaemejan  mucho  al  de  nueatro  pueblo  noa  hace  ver  que  en  realidad 
ea  im  aaunto  aecundario.  Aimque  Alemania  ea  la  naci6n  que  entre  todaa  marcha  a 
la  cabeza  de  la  pedagogfa,  algunoa  creen  que  loa  profeaorea  belgaa  o  auizoa  mia  dtic- 
tilea,  mda  ecl^cticoa  y  por  conaiguiente  m^  adaptablea  a  nueatro  temperamento  y 
aerian  preferiblea  y  educarfan  mejor  nueatra  juventud.  Pero  el  miamo  ejemplo  que 
he  citado  de  otraa  nacionea  audamericanoa  noa  demueatra  que  loa  alemanea  a  peaar 
de  au  inflexibilidad  y  dogmadsmo  bien  pueden  aer  loa  educadorea  de  loa  puebloa 
latino-americanoa. 

Loa  profeaorea  reci^n  llegadoa  para  laa  eacuelaa  normalea  de  Quito  aon  alemanea 
y  a  fin  de  no  introducir  deaorden  en  la  unidad  de  loa  m^todoa  aerd  neceaario  inaiatir 
en  la  via  que  ae  ha  comenzado  a  aeguir  toda  vez  que  ella  no  preaenta  grandea 
obatdculoa  ni  inconvenientea. 

Con  un  peraonal  convenientemente  eacogido  ae  deberfan  fundar  eacuelaa  normalea 
en  laa  cuatro  principalea  ciudadeadel  Ecuador:  Quito,  Guayaquil,  Cuenca  y  Riobamba 
y  en  ndmero  de  una  iMura  cada  aexo  en  cada  una  de  dichaa  poblacionea. 

Nada  decimoa  de  la  edificaci6n  de  loa  localea  aino  que  ella  debe  correaponder  a  laa 
actualea  exigenciaa  pedag6gicaa  y  que  no  ae  debe  preacindir  del  campo  para  expe- 
riencias  agrfcolaa  que  lea  debe  eatar  adjunto. 

Al  comieuzo,  el  ntimero  de  plazaa  de  cada  una  de  ellaa  debe  aer  de  200,  diaminu- 
y^ndoae  deapu^  a  medida  de  laa  neceaidadea,  con  el  objeto  de  evitar  la  aglomeraci6n 
de  loa  graduadoa;  no  debe  olvidarse  que  en  el  actual  profeaorado  hay  ima  gran  cantidad 
de  j6venee  auaceptiblea  de  aaimilar  cultura  y  con  loa  cualea  el  Eatado  tiene  contraida 
una  deuda  por  raz6n  de  loa  aervicioa  ya  preatadoa. 

Para  eatoa  j6venea  aerla  preciao  crear  curaoa  eapecialea  de  aplicacidn  en  loa  cualea  y 
en  breve  tiempo  puedan  ponerae  al  corriente  de  la  manera  c6mo  funcionan  laa  eacuelaa 
primariaa  y  c6mo  ae  enaefia  en  ellaa  en  loa  palaea  m^  cultoa  y  adelantadoa  que  el  nueatro. 

Algo  de  eato  ae  ha  intentado  ya  en  la  Provincia  de  Pichincha,  pero  ae  ha  ttopezsAo 
con  el  inconveniente  de  que  loa  maeatroe  oponeu  ima  reaiatencia  realmente  formi- 
dable a  una  medida  que  a61o  redundaba  en  proveoho  de  elloa  miamoa. 

En  lo  auceaivo  y  ante  la  amenaza  de  aer  deepedidoa  o  reemplazadoa  por  loa  nuevoa 
maeatros,  no  dudo,  que  la  meuida  tenga  el  reaultado  prictico  que  ha  dado  en  otroa 
pafaee.    Aaf  el  profeaorado  renovado  y  remozado  al  corriente  con  la  t^cnica  peda- 
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gdgica  modema  podila  correBponder  a  los  esfuerzos  que  hmgem  ks  directofes  del  lamo 
de  iii8tnicci6a  piiblica  y  imurhar  al  dla  con  loe  pim^eaus  prafeaonales  en  vee  de  oan- 
tenene  retzafdo  del  movimiento  peda^dgico. 

Sin  esta  condici6n  no  hay  mejofa  posible  para  nuestis  enaefianza  y  toda  mejoia 
material  reraltorla  vana  y  eat^rU. 

No  quiero  deeir  con  esto  que  ae  ha  de  echar  a  nn  lado  como  coaa  instil  a  loa  pfo- 
feaores  antiguos,  pero  an  eliminaridn,  cosa  qne  ae  impone,  puede  aer  hedia  lentamaite 
jubilando  a  loe  que  estnvieran  en  actitud  de  aspirar  a  eata  gracia  adem^  de  que  si  ae 
hace  el  aumento  de  eacuelaa  de  que  hemoa  hablado,  siempre  aeiin  neceauka  loe  aer- 
vicioa  de  gran  niimero  de  elloe. 

CAFiruLO  D6qimo.~Rbfobma  EaooLAB— Los  Locales. 

Una  vez  reoiganizado  el  magiaterio  serd  preciflo  que  loe  locales  y  el  material  coarce- 
pondan  a  las  ideas  nuevas  adquiridas  por  los  nuevos  maestroe. 

Lo  mismo  que  he  dicho  respecto  a  los  locales  de  las  eecuelas  de  profesores  ncnma- 
listas  dir^  respecto  a  la  f utura  construccidn  escolar.  Mucho  se  ha  escrito  a  eete  res- 
pecto y  no  habria  mis  que  recurrir  a  los  datos,  pianos  y  proyectos  ya  presentados 
para  decidiiae  por  el  que  mis  conviniera  con  arreglo  a  cada  localidad.  Las  condi- 
clones  generales  son  harto  bien  conocidas  para  que  debamos  insiBtir  en  ellas. 

Que  no  falten  buenos  retretee,  lavabos,  duchas,  el  indispensable  gimnasio  y  un  pedaao 
de  terrene  adjimto  para  campo  de  recreo  y  juego  y  para  la  experimentaci6n  agrfcola 
aiin  hasta  en  las  ciudades.  Con  todo  copiamos  la  instnicci6n  t^nico-higi^nica  dictada 
por  el  Ministerio  de  Instrucci6n  Pdblica  de  Espafia  que  tomamos  de  la  obra  de  F^lix 
Marti  Alpera,  titulada  "Las  Escuelas  Rurales/'  que  noe  parece  muy  apropiada  para 
nuestro  pals.  Tiene  por  objeto  esta  instrucci6n  condensar  las  opiniones  mis  autori- 
zadas  y  admitidas  entre  pedagogoe  e  higienistas  respecto  a  los  mdltiples  pimtos  rela- 
cionadps  con  la  eecuela  primaria,  y  especialmente  en  lo  que  afectan  a  la  construccidn 
de  nuevos  edificios  escolares. 

1^  promiscuidad  de  alumnoe  de  todas  las  edades  y  atin  de  sexoe  distintoe  en  un 
solo  local,  falto  de  todo  atractivo  y  sin  ningiina  condicidn  higi^nica,  constituye  hoy 
el  rigimen  usual  y  corriente  de  la  inmensa  mayorfa  de  las  escuelas  de  nuestra  patria; 
y  sin  desconocer  las  enormes  dificultades  de  la  transici6n  de  este  defectuoeo  sistema 
de  la  eecuela  imitaria,  al  cual  van  unidoe  est^riles  y  auticuados  procedimientos  de 
ensefianza,  a  las  fructfferas  pricticas  de  la  modema  pedagogia,  acreditadas  ya  en  otras 
naciones  y  ensayadas  en  la  nuestra  ventajosamente,  se  hace  indispensable  abandonar 
la  rutina  y  eutrar  de  lleno,  decididamente  y  sin  omitir  sacrificlos,  en  derroteroe  mis 
fecundoe. 

Hay  que  enderezar  la  reforma  pedag6gica  de  las  escuelas  de  instrucci6n  primaria 
en  el  sentido  de  la  racional  graduacidn  de  la  ensefianza  y  de  la  clasificaci6n  de  loa 
alumnos  por  edad  y  gradoe  de  cultura,  constituyendo  grupos  homog^neos,  a  caiga 
cada  imo  de  un  solo  maestro;  y  como  es  indudable  que  ning(in  edifido,  de  cualquier 
g^nero  que  sea,  puede  ser  titil  si  no  se  dispone  y  construye  con  arr^lo  al  r^imen  de 
vida  que  dentro  de  ^1  haya  de  hacerse,  resulta  necesario  que  todo  proyecto  de  cons- 
trucci6n  para  nuevas  escuelas  se  ajuste  en  lo  sucesivo,  en  cuanto  sea  dable,  respecto 
a  la  dispoeici6n,  ndmero  y  dimensiones  de  las  salas  de  clase,  a  dicho  prlncipio  peda* 
g6gico  de  la  gradual  y  separada  distribucidn  de  loe  alunmos,  perfectamente  avenida 
con  los  preceptos  de  la  mis  severa  higlene.  Las  prescripciones  de  esta  instrucci6n 
servirin  de  base  a  los  trabajos  de  los  arquitectos  que  hayan  de  proyectar  y  diriglr 
las  obras  de  fibrica,  y  serin  tenidas  en  cuenta  por  los  ayimtamientos,  los  maestroe  y 
cuantas  entidades  intervengan  en  la  construcci6n  y  empleo  de  los  edificios  escolares. 

I.  tTBICA0l6N. 

Las  eecuelas  deberin  situarse  en  sitio  alto,  seco,  bien  soleado  y  aislado  de  otras 
edificaciones;  a  ser  posible  estarin  pr6xLmas  a  jardines,  plazas  o  anchas  vlas  de  poco 
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tr&nsito  y  se  evitari  la  proximidad  de  cementerios,  hoepitales  o  cuarteles,  centroe  de 
eepecUUruloe  y  de  reuni6n  pdblica,  talleres  insalubres,  tabemas  y  en  general,  de  toda 
causa  que  engendre  el  mefitismo  del  aire  y  exponga  a  loe  eacolaree  a  tropiezoe  de  que 
es  necesario  apartarloe. 

£1  mejor  eitio  serd  en  pleno  caznpo,  aunque  resulte  algo  alejado  del  centio  de  la 
poblacidn,  pues  este  inconveniente  se  compensa  con  la  indudable  ventaja  del 
ejercicio  fisico  a  que  obUga  a  loe  nifioe  y  con  la  pureza  del  aire  que  ban  de  respirar. 

£1  terreno  serd  llano,  o  mejor  con  ligera  pendiente,  sin  eleglr,  ni  la  parte  mis  alta, 
que  expone  a  vientos  desagradables,  ni  la  mis  baja,  por  temor  a  humedades  peli- 
grosas. 

£1  nivel  de  las  aguas  subterrdneas  indicado  por  el  de  los  pozos  de  la  regi6n,  y  deter- 
minado  siempre  con  anterioridad  a  la  definitiva  elecci6n  del  terreno,  no  distard  nunca 
menos  de  un  metro  del  suelo  de  loe  sdtanos  o  de  la  base  de  la  cimentaci6n. 

Donde  no  haya  un  terreno  en  eetss  condiciones,  se  utilizardn  para  sanearle  todoe 
los  medios  apropiadoe  (como  drenajee,  conductos,  pozos,  etc.}>  y  no  se  cimentard  sino 
sobre  una  espesa  capa  de  cal  hidrdulica,  tierra  arcilloea,  grava,  asfalto  o  cualquiera 
otra  substancia  que  no  sea  liigrosc6pica. 

Se  evitard  con  especial  cuidado  la  vecindad  de  muladares,  estercoleros,  cloacas, 
pantanos,  lagunas,  arrozales  o  de  cualquier  lugar  cuyas  emanaciones  pueden  viciar 
el  aire. 

n.   0RI£NTAa6N. 

£1  clima  de  cada  localidad  determinard,  mds  que  ningtm  otro  factor,  la  poBici6n 
que  el  edifido  escobr  ha  de  tener  reepecto  a  loe  puntoe  cardinales,  a  fin  de  procurarle 
la  mayor  protecddn  posible  contra  loe  agentee  exteriores,  calor,  viento  o  lluvia. 

£n  las  regiones  cdlidas,  la  fachada  principal  se  orientard  al  Norte;  en  las  Mas,  al 
Sur;  al  Noideete  y  Eete  en  las  templadas. 

Si  la  disposicidn  del  terreno  imposibUlta  las  orientaciones  apuntadas,  se  procurard, 
al  menos,  que  las  clases  y  demds  dependencias  importantes  del  edificio  queden 
resguardadas  del  O.  y  S.  O.,  tan  caluroros  durante  la  mitad  del  alio  en  nuestro  clima 
y  de  donde  proced^i  casi  siempre  loe  vientos  de  lluvia. 

£1  muro  en  que  se  abnn  las  ventanas  por  que  haya  de  recibir  la  iluminacidn 
principal  cualquier  sala  de  clase,  se  orientard  hacia  el  cuadrante  N.  £.  y  N.  O.;  en  el 
caso  de  que  ^to  no  fuera  posible,  se  procurard  aproximarse  a  esta  orientacidn. 

m.   BXTBNSldN. 

La  extensi6n  del  terreno  y  las  dimensiones  del  edificio,  deben  estar  en  relaci6n 
con  el  ntimero  de  alumnos  que  hayan  de  asistir  a  la  escuela,  calculando,  por  reg^ 
general,  que  6stos  constituyen  \m  15  6  20  por  ciento  del  vecindario  total  del  Ayunta- 
miento  o  distrito  a  que  la  escuela  se  destine,  teniendo  en  cuenta  tambi^  el  probable 
aumento  por  el  posterior  desarroUo  de  la  poblaci6n. 

A  la  Buperficie  de  terreno  que  sea  necesario  para  el  edificio  se  afiadird  una  extensi6n 
de  tres  a  cuatro  metres  cuadrados  por  alumno  para  jardfn  o  patio. 

Cuando  la  escuela  no  pueda  establecerse  en  las  afueras  de  la  poblacidn,  deberd 
quedar  siempre  al  rededor  del  edificio  una  zona  contfnua  de  diez  metros  de  anchura. 

Como  medida  general,  por  razones  de  pedagogfa  e  higiene,  no  deben  construiise 
grandes  grupos  escolares. 

IV.  CON8TRUCCT6n. 

£1  edificio  de  la  eecuela  debe  ser  de  s61ida  construcci6n  y  de  sencillo  y  el<^gante 
aspecto. 

La  naturaleza  de  los  materiales  que  hayan  de  emplearse  variarlan  necesariamente 
con  los  recursos,  las  costumbres  y  la  geologla  de  cada  localidad;  pero  importa  siempre 
que  sean  s61idos,  ligeros,  nudos  conductores  del  calor,  impermeablee  y  compactos, 
excluyendo,  desde  luego,  los  que  resulten  de  puro  lujo  o  aquellos  cuyo  transporte 
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ocasione  grandee  desembolsos,  a  menos  que  sean  indispenBablee  por  razones  de 
solidez  0  de  saluhridad  del  edificio. 

Los  materiales  met&licos,  por  su  escaso  volumen,  su  incombustibilidad  y  reeistencia, 
eon  muy  recomendablee,  en  zonas  Mas  o  templadafl. 

Entre  las  piedras  naturales,  las  calizas,  topiceM  y  areniscafl  reunen  las  condiciones 
requeridas. 

Los  ladrillos  bien  cocidos  y  secos,  y  particularmente  los  huecos  y  tubulares  puedesi 
reemplazar  con  ventaja,  a  la  piedra  granftica. 

El  cemento  se  recomienda  para  muroe  y  solados  en  los  lugares  en  que  sea  de  temer  la 
humedad. 

Las  maderas  deben  ser  secas,  impermeabilizadas  y  hechas  as^pticas  si  ban  de  utili- 
zarse  para  pavimentos  o  empotrarse  en  los  muroe;  al  se  emplean  hdmedas  o  sin  pro- 
paraci6n  se  pudren  f&cilmente  y  se  convierten  en  humus  bajo  la  acci6n  de  los  pardaitoe 
vegetales  y  animalee  que  las  deetruyen  rdpidamente. 

Los  muros  serdn  de  conveniente  eepeeor,  nunca  inferior  a  35  centimetroe,  en  paises 
frfos  0  templados.  Cuando  sea  posible,  se  construir^  dobles  con  interposicidn  de 
una  capa  de  aire  o  de  un  cuerpo  mal  conductor  del  calor. 

Los  tejados  de  zinc  o  estafio  galvanizado  resultan  muy  calientes  en  verano  y  frfos  en 
inviemo,  pero  siendo  p«fectamente  impermeables,  dan  excelente  resultado  cuando 
ee  interpone  un  cuerpo  mal  conductor  o  se  deja  un  eepacio  vacfo  entre  eetoe  tejados 
y  el  techo  del  edificio. 

La  teja  ee  econdmica,  pero  resiste  mal  la  Uuvia  y  el  viento. 

La  pizaira  cubre  mejor,  pero  no  tiene  duiacidn  superior  a  cuatio  o  cinco  afSoe. 

Cualeequiera  que  sean  los  mat^iales  que  se  empleen,  los  tejados  se  dispondrto  en  > 
doble  piano  inclinado,  provistos  de  ab^turas  utilizables  para  la  ventilaci6n. 

La  disposicidn  en  tarraza  no  se  admitird  en  ningthi  case. 

Se  instalarin  los  parairayos  necesarioe  para  preservar  al  edificio  de  la  electriddad 
«tm6sf^ica  en  tiempo  de  tormenta. 

y.  LOCALES. 

Poderosas  razones  de  car&cter  higi^nico,  econdmico  y  pedag6gico  justifican  la  pro- 
hibicidn  de  que  las  viviendas  de  los  maestros  se  establezcan  en  los  mismoe  edificios 
4e  las  escuelas,  y  esta  consideracidn  habria  de  tenerse  muy  presente  al  pioyectar  las 
nuevas  construcciones. 

Por  regla  general,  las  dependencias  de  que  deberi  constar  una  escuela  completa, 
eon  las  siguientes: 

A.  Vestfbulo  que  sirva  de  sala  de  espera  a  los  nifios  y  a  sus  encaigados  hasta  la  hora 
de  entrada  y  de  salida  de  las  clases. 

Este  vestfbulo  estar&  en  proporci6n  superficial  a  la  importancia  del  edificio,  y  tendr& 
•el  ndmero  de  aaientos  necesarios  para  comodidad  de  las  p&aonsa  que  acudan  a  recoger 
a  los  escolares. 

B.  Un  cuarto  destinado  a  guardarropa,  habilitado  en  forma  que  permita  la  colo- 
<;aci6n  de  las  perchas  en  condiciones  de  no  ofrectf  molestias  ni  dlficultad  alguna  al 
libre  tr&naito. 

0.  Los  necesarios  salones  de  clase  en  relaci6n  con  el  ndmero  de  alumnoe  y  de  grupoe 
de  4stos,  s^gtin  los  grades  y  secciones  de  la  enseflanza.  . 

D.  Despacho  en  que  el  maestro  recibir&  a  los  alumnos  o  a  sus  familias  cuando  el 
caso  lo  exija. 

E.  Patio  cubierto  para  el  recreo  cuando  el  tiempo  no  conaienta  que  loe  juegoe  ee 
celebren  al  aire  libre. 

F.  Campo  enarenado  y  con  plantaci6n  de  ^bolee,  donde  puedan  recrearae  loe  nifioe 
durante  las  horas  de  menos  frfo  o  calor. 

El  acceso  a  los  patios  y  jardines,  cuando  el  nivel  reeulte  dietinto  al  de  las  dependen- 
iuas,  se  har&  por  medio  de  rampas  suavee,  evitando  loe  eecalonee  en  todoe  loe  cases  en 
que  la  diepoeicidn  de  loe  localee  lo  permita. 
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La  pendiente  del  suelo  de  los  patios  seii  inferior  a  0.3  por  metro,  y  su  extensidn 
superficial  no  serd  nunca  menor  de  150  metroe  cuadrados. 

En  los  patio6  se  instalard  una  fuente  de  agua  potable,  provista  de  su  correspond  iente 
!lave. 

6.  Retretes  y  uiinarios,  a  raz6n  de  uno  por  cada  veinte,  y  por  cada  quince  alumnos, 
respectivamente. 

Oada  retrete  estard  aislado  de  los  demib  por  tabiques  altoe  y  provistos  de  una  puerta 
que  se  cerrari  por  dentro  y  que  por  su  parte  inferior  quedaHl  a  0.30  metros  del  suelo. 
El  minimum  por  cada  retrete  8er&  de  80  centfmetros  de  anchura  por  un  metro  de 
profundidad,  la  altura  de  los  aparatos  oscilard  entre  30  y  50  centimetros. 

Los  asientos  ser&a  de  madera  dura,  y  al  no  utilizarse,  se  levantar&n  automitica- 
mente. 
Se  situar&n  orientados  al  Norte  y  lo  m^  distante  posible  de  las  clases. 
Sus  paredes  ser&n  de  cemento,  pizarra  o  cualquier  otra  substancia  impermeable,  y 
«us  dnguloe  ser&n  redondeados  para  facilitar  los  frecuentes  lavadoe  a  que  deben  some- 
terse. 

Los  Buelos  ser&n  igualmente  impermeables,  y  se  dispondr&n  con  la  suficiente  pen- 
diente para  que  las  aguas  que  sobre  61  escurran  se  viertan  en  el  tubo  de  desagde  del 
retrete  y  al  canal  del  urinario,  que  deber&n  estar  provistos  de  un  cierre  hidr&ulico. 

Tanto  los  retretes  como  los  urinarios  ser&n  de  loe  llamados  inodoros  y  en  ellos  se 
procurard  asegurar  una  verdadera  profusidn  de  agua. 
Ningdn  tubo  de  desagUe  debe  pasar  por  debajo  del  suelo  de  las  habitacidnes. 
XxM  sifones  son  absolutamente  indbpensables  en  todos  los  conductos  de  desagde. 
Se  prohibe  en  lo  absolute  el  sistema  llamado  a  la  turca. 

Los  urinarios  tendr&n  aproximadamente  un  ancho  de  0.40  centfmetros  una  salida 
4e  0.30  y  una  altura  de  1.50. 

En  las  localidades  en  que  se  carezca  de  alcantarillado  se  dispondr&n  fosas  o  pozos 
Mouras.  Sus  dimensiones  mfnimas  ser&n  de  unos  dos  metros  en  sentido  horizontal,  e 
igualmente  en  su  altura.  Ser&n  impermeables  y  de  dnguloe  redondeados.  Tendrin 
en  su  fondo  ima  concavidad  en  forma  de  cubeta  y  se  construiri  sobre  ellos  una  chime- 
nea  de  ventilaci6n. 

H.  Un  lavabo,  al  menos,  por  cada  veinte  nifios,  donde  encontrardn  jab<Sn  y  agua 
abundante.  Estos  lavaboe  se  instalar&n  cerca  de  la  fuente  de  agua  potable,  o  mejor 
adn  en  la  sala  en  que  se  coloquen  los  urinArios  y  excusados.  Los  patios  o  toallas, 
siempre  blancos,  se  renovardn  diariamente.  Siendo  posible,  deben  usarse  toallas  de 
papel  absorbente  que  es  lo  m&s  modemo,  barato  e  higi^ico. 
I.  Biblioteca  popular. 
J.  Museo  escolar. 

K.  Donde  sea  posible,  se  construir&  un  sal6n  para  extoenes,  reparto  de  premios, 
conferencias,  etc. 

Estos  tres  dltimos  locales  se  ajustar&n,  respecto  a  sus  dimensiones  y  mobiliario,  al 
fin  especial  de  cada  uno  de  ellos. 

La  biblioteca  y  museo  podr&n  estar  reunidoe  o  separados,  segdn  su  importancia. 
Tendr&n  su  entrada  independiente  de  la  de  las  habitaciones  de  la  escuela  y  estar&n 
situadas  en  la  proximidad  de  las  clases  y  en  condiciones  de  ser  vigUadas  por  el  maestro. 
En  las  escuelas  cuya  importancia  lo  exige  habrd  un  taller  para  trabajos  manuales. 
Adem&s  de  los  locales  expresados  conviene  tener  dispuesta  una  habitacidn  con  dos 
o  tres  camas  para  repose  de  los  nifios  que  se  encuentren  indispuestoe,  y  una  pequefla 
'Cocina  para  calentar  loe  alimentos  de  los  alumnos  que  permanezcan  en  la  escuela,  con 
arreglo  al  regimen  de  ^ta. 

YI.  CLASBS. 

Para  determinar  en  cada  case  el  ntimero  de  aulas  de  que  debe  estar  dotado  el  edi- 
ficio  escolar,  habri  que  tener  en  cuenta  no  solamente  el  n6mero  de  alumnos  que 
tedhdix  l»  ^ensefianza,  sine  tambito  loe  grupos  homog^eos  en  que  habrA  de  dividirBe, 
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segdn  lo8  grados  y  secciones  que  se  establezcan  con  arreglo  al  fundamento  de  la 
ensefianza  gradual.  Si  la  concurrencia  a  la  escuela  fuese  muy  numeroea,  loe  tre9 
grados  de  p&rvulos,  elemental  y  superior,  que  ordinariamente  se  establecen,  ee 
aumentarfan  en  un  cuarto,  llamado  ampliado,  intermedio  entre  elemental  y  superior, 
Bubdividiendo  estos  grados  en  las  convenientes  secciones. 

Cada  grupo  habri  de  recibir  la  ensefianza,  siempre  que  sea  posible,  en  distintos 
locales,  que,  cuando  el  edificio  lo  permita,  estardn  situados  en  la  planta  baja;  a  fin 
de  evitar  la  humedad,  su  pavimento  se  elevari  0.80  metres  lo  menos  sobre  el  nivd 
del  piso  exterior,  y  estard  formado,  bien  de  maderas  sin  ranuras  y  bamizados  con 
alguna  preparaci6n  oleosa,  bien  de  asfalto,  portland  o  mezclas  continuas.  Donde 
no  sea  posible  hacer  eete  solado  se  utilizardn  ladrillos  coddos.  Las  paredes  ser&n 
lisas  y  estucadas  o  pintadas  de  manera  que  toleren  el  lavado,  y  coloreadas  de  tonos 
claros  en  azul,  verde  o  gris .  Los  dngulos  estar&n  redondeados  para  f acilitar  la  limpieza .  . 
No  se  colgard  en  los  muros  ningtin  material  de  ensefLanza  para  evitar  que  sirva  de 
dep<3sito  de  polvo  y  por  razones  pedag6gicas  muy  atendibles. 

Cuando  se  entarimen  los  pisos  se  hard  descansar  la  madera  sobre  una  capa  de  asfalto, 
o  mejor  adn,  sobre  tabiques  o  bovedillas  de  ladrillos  de  unos  0.20  metro  de  altura 
que  forma  un  pequefio  espacio  lleno  de  aire,  cuidando  de  disponer  en  las  paredes 
exteriores  los  ventUadoree  necesarios  para  su  renovaci6n. 

La  forma  de  la  clase  serd  perfectamente  rectangular  y  tendrd  una  superficie  mfnima. 
de  1.20  metros  cuadrados  por  aliunno,  y  una  altura  mfnima  tambi^n  de  4  metros. 
Esta  cubicaci6n  varia,  en  raz6n  directa  de  la  edad  de  los  educandos,  pero  nunca  teii 
inferior  a  los  limites  sefialados. 

La  longitud  minima  de  las  clases  serd  de  9  metros. 

Su  capacidad  se  calculard  cuando  menos  para  25  alumnos  y  oiando  mds  para  40  o 
46  en  la  ensefianza  graduada.  Para  las  escuelas  ordinarias,  mixtas  o  de  un  solo  sexo, 
los  proyectos  de  sala  de  clase  se  hardn  para  60  alumnos. 

Los  muros  eetardn  rodeados,  a  1.50  metros  de  altura  por  un  z6calo  de  madera  o  de 
tela  pizarra. 

Las  ventanas  se  abrirdn  en  los  lados  mayores  del  rectdngulo  y  con  verdadera  pro- 
fusi6n,  para  que  la  luz  Uegue  a  todas  las  partes  de  la  clase.  Se  elevardn  del  suelo 
unos  2  metroe,  y  su  dintel  superior  se  colocard  pr6ximamente  a  una  altura  igual  a  doe 
terdos  de  la  clase. 

Como  r^la  general,  debe  procurarse  que  de  cualquier  punto  de  la  liabitad6n  pueda 
el  alumno,  estando  sentado,  dirigir  la  vista  a  la  correspondiente  ventana  lateral  y 
contemplar  el  delo. 

La  luz  deberd  redbirse  con  mayor  intensidad  por  el  lado  izquierdo,  nunca  de  frente 
ni  de  eepalda. 

Los  huecos  de  ventana  s<51o  se  coronardn  con  arcos,  vigas  o  caigaderos  necesarios, 
inmediatamente  debajo  del  piso  o  techo,  para  que  el  hueco  quede  a  la  mayor  altura. 

La  carpinterfa  de  la  ventana  eetard  dividida  en  montantes  y  hojae  interiores.  Estas 
podrdn  abrir  girando  alrededor  de  ejes  verticales. 

El  montante  permitird  abrir  parcialmente,  por  medio  de  cordones  o  cadenas,  sobre 
ejes  horizontales,  para  graduar  a  voluntad  las  aberturas  como  medio  auxiliar  de 
yentilaci6n. 

Las  cortinas,  de  un  tono  gris  por  preferencia,  deben  instalaise  de  manera  que 
puedan  desplegarse  de  abajo  a  arriba,  en  vez  de  arriba  abajo  como  de  ordinario. 

Las  ventanas  estardn  provistas  de  vidrios  transparentes,  no  debiendo  utilizaise  los 
deslustradoB. 

Vn.  yBNTILA.Cl6N. 

El  aire,  viciado  i>or  la  difusi6n  en  la  atmiSsfera  de  los  gaaee  de  la  afpirad6n,  por  los 
productos  voldtiles  de  la  transpirad6n  cutdnea;  por  las  emanadoneegaseosasu  orgdnicas 
del  tubo  digestive;  por  los  funcionamientoe  de  los  aparatoe  de  calefacd69  e  ilumi- 
nad6n,  y  por  el  polvo  que  constantemente  se  agita  dentro  del  local,  debe  renovarse 
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•con  gran  frecuencia  y  amplitud,  utUizando  para  ello  los  procedimientos  de  venti- 
laci6n  namadoe  naturales,  que  son  indudablemente  los  mia  completos  y  ventajo6oe» 
y,  en  sn  defecto,  usando  los  procedimientos  mecdnicos  o  artificiales  que  satisfagan 
<:ompletamente  su  interesantisima  finalidad. 

La  ventilaci6n  natural  mds  seneilla,  que  consiste  en  abrir  todas  o  partes  de  las  puertas 
y  ventanas  de  los  locales  para  establecer  corrientes  de  aire,  no  podrd  utilizarse  cuando 
los  niflos  se  encuentren  en  la  escuela,  y  se  empleard  sdia  y  dnicamente  durante  los 
recreos  y  al  terminar  las  clases  por  mafiana  y  tarde.  La  atmdsfera  interior  no  se  enfrla 
lK>r  ^ste  procedimiento  m^  que  doe  o  tres  grades  a  lo  sumo. 

Para  asegurar  y  facilitar  la  aereaci6n  continua  se  establecer^  ventiladores  giratorios, 
peri6dicos,  altemados,  Varley,  Castaring,  o  cualesquier  otros  que  activen  y  fomenten 
<el  movimiento  de  la  atm68fera. 

De  entre  ellos  los  altemados  correspondientes,  que  consisten  en  unas  aberturas 
practicadas  en  los  dos  lados  mayores  del  local  y  dispuestas  de  tal  suerte  que  unas 
-correspondan  a  la  parte  inferior  y  otras  a  la  superior  de  las  paredes  son  muy  recomen- 
dables. 

Las  aberturas  correspondientes  a  la  parte  inferior  distardn  10  o  15  centfmetros  del 
fluelo,  y  las  correspondientes  a  la  superior  se  situardn  a  ras  del  techo.  Unas  y  otras 
«stardn  provistas  de  un  enrejado  met&lico  y  de  un  registro  regulador. 

El  drea  de  los  orifidos  de  entrada  debe  ser  por  lo  menos  igual  a  los  de  salida. 

Nada  de  cuanto  se  construya  e  instale  para  garantizar  la  continua  y  eficaz  reno- 
Taci6n  del  aire  podrd  considerarse  como  superfluo.  T^ngaae  s61amente  en  cuenta 
que  esta  renoyacl6n  no  debe  aparejar  nunca  bruscos  cambios  de  temperatura  que 
puedan  comprometer  la  salud  de  los  escolares. 

ym.  iluminaci6n. 

La  defectuoea  iluminacidn  de  las  escuelas  es  una  de  las  causas  productoras  m&a 
frecuentes,  de  la  miopia  y  de  otras  enfermedadcs  de  la  vista  de  los  niflos. 

La  luz  abundante  no  es  s61aniente  necesaria  al  normal  funcionamiento  del  aparato 
de  la  visi6n,  aino  tambi^n,  un  poderoso  excitante  de  la  nutrici^n  general,  y  por  tanto, 
de  la  salud  y  de  la  alegrfa  de  la  infancia. 

£1  piindpio  axiomdtico  de  que  "una  clase  no  recibe  jam^  bastante  luz,"  se  tendrd 
muy  presente  al  atender  a  esta  necesidad  en  las  nuevaa  construcciones. 

En  general,  se  procurard  que  el  alumno  que  ocupe  en  la  clase  el  lugar  menos  ilumi- 
nado  pueda  escribir  y  leer  los  caracteres  ordinaries  sin  esfuerzo  alguno. 

La  iluminaci6n  natural  debe  acercarse  lo  m&a  posible  a  la  exterior;  ser  constante, 
uniforme,  difusa  y  no  reflejada.  Para  ello  penetrard  por  la  parte  alta  de  las  ventanas, 
con  un  dngulo  de  35®  a  45®  sin  acercarse  nunca  a  la  horizontal. 

Si  la  luz  se  recibe  861amente  por  delante,  molesta  a  los  alumnos  y  les  impide  ver 
con  claridad  al  maestro  y  la  mesa. 

La  iluminacidn  posterior  es  no  menos  defectuosa  a  causa  de  la  sombra  que  proyecta 
hacia  adelante.    Combinada  con  la  lateral  es  m^  aceptable. 

La  ilumtnaci6n  cenital  no  es  conveniente  en  las  escuelas.  Los  techos  vidriadoe 
son  de  diffcil  construccidn  y  expuestos  a  oscurecerse  con  la  nieve  y  el  polvo,  pro- 
duciendo  durante  el  verano  un  calor  intolerable. 

La  iluminacidn  por  los  lados  puede  ser  unilateral,  bilateral  o  diferencial;  es  decir, 
bilateral,  con  predominio  de  uno  de  los  lados,  que  es  generalmente  el  izquierdo. 
Estas  y  especiabnente  la  tiltima,  son  las  m^  recomendables,  y  con  arreglo  a  este 
criterio  se  aconsej6  cuanto  referente  a  las  ventanas  de  las  clases  queda  consignado  en 
el  capftulo  VI  de  estas  instrucciones. 

La  iluminaci6n  artificial,  utilizable  dnicamente  para  escuelas  de  adultos  o  en  cir- 
cunstancias  excepcionales,  se  amoldard  a  los  recursos  de  cada  localidad,  procurando 
siempre  que  sea  intensa  y  fija. 

Cuando  no  ha3ra  luz  el^trica  y  la  necesidad  obHgue  a  establecer  Idmparas  de 
petr61eo  o  gas,  deben  usarse  tubes  purificadores  de  los  productos  combustibles. 
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Las  luces  se  colocardn  a  1.50  metros  sobre  la  cabeza  de  los  altmmos.  La  mayor  o- 
menor  intenaidad  del  foco  luminoso  detenniiiar&  en  cada  case  el  ndmefo  de  alimmoi- 
que  deberdn  agruparse  a  su  alrededor. 

Las  diferentes  fuentes  de  iluiniDaci6n  artificial  pueden  agmparse  en  el  erdeik 
siguiente: 

1*.  Desde  el  punto  de  vista  del  des^Mrendimiento  de  calor:  Eleckiddad,  petr^eOr 
gas,  aceite,  bujfa. 

2®.  Desde  el  punto  de  vista  de  la  abundanda  de  layos  amarillos  (de  menor  a. 
mayor) :  electriddad,  petr61eo,  gas,  aceite,  bujla. 

3®.  Desde  el  punto  de  vista  de  la  viciaci6n  del  aire  (de  menor  a  mayor):  Electrid- 
dad,  petr61eo,  aceite,  gas. 

4«.  Desde  el  punto  de  vista  de  la  fijeza:  aceite,  petr61eo,  gas,  bujla. 

IX.  calefaoci6n. 

En  una  dase  de  dimensiones  ordinarias,  que  contenga  el  ntbnero  de  alumnosregla- 
mentario,  y  cuya  salida  est^  cerrada,  el  cidor  producido  por  la  respirad6n  de  los 
alumnos  bastard  a  compensar  el  enfriamiento  que  se  opere  por  las  paredes  y  las- 
ventanas. 

Por  otra  parte,  los  procedimientos  o  aparatos  de  calefacd6n  m&s  perfectos  son  de 
diff cil  instalad6n  y  elevadlsimo  costo,  y  los  m^  baratos  y  sencillos  tales  coma 
braseros,  estufas  y  chimeneas,  roban  oxfgeno  y  son  peligroaos  en  estandas  que  ban 
de  ser  ocupadas  por  nifios  por  r^la  general  irreflexivos. 

No  obstante  esto,  y  como  en  algunos  dfas  y  en  algunos  regiones  se  impondrd  la 
necesidad  de  templar  la  atm6sfera  de  las  clases,  hay  que  elegir  el  procedimienta 
menoe  malo  de  los  que  se  usan  ordinariamente. 

Las  estufas  de  envolvente  de  tierra  refractaria,  provistas  de  un  redpiente  de 
aguas  y  protegidas  a  su  alrededor  por  una  valla,  de  tela  met^ca,  distancia  minima 
de  60  centimetres,  y  con  una  alfUra  de  1.50  a  2  metros,  se  preferirdn  siempre  a  las  que 
tengan  de  hierro  la  caja  de  fuego. 

Las  salidas  de  biimo,  establecidas  por  tubes  perfectamente  ajustados,  se  llevarto 
hasta  la  parte  mds  alta  del  edificio. 

La  temperatura  a  que  se  procurari  mantener  el  aire  de  las  clases  serd  de  15  a  16 
grades  centf grades  pr6ximamente. 

S61amente  unos  comentarios  rdativos  a  varies  extremes,  espedalmente  a  la  pto^ 
hibicidn  no  deben  rezar  con  las  escuelas  rurales. 

En  las  escuelas  graduadas  de  las  grandes  poblaciones  no  debe  haber  mds  vivienda 
que  la  del  portero  o  conserje.  Si  se  alojan  en  ellas  los  profesores,  la  escuela  vendrfa  a 
ser  un  anexo  secundario  de  la  casa  de  ^stos.  Pero  en  los  pueblos  pequefios  la  escuda  na 
tiene  personal  alguno  de  servicio  y  vigilancia,  y  tanto  por  ^sto,  como  por  la  dificultad 
de  encontrar  alojamiento  para  el  maestro,  como  por  la  necesidad  de  cuidar  el  jardin 
y  de  atender  al  servicio  de  la  biblioteca  escolar  y  del  museo  agrf cola,  en  las  construe- 
dones  escolares  rurales,  deben  reeervarse  algunas  babitaciones  para  vivienda  del 
maestro  y  su  familia.  Ademds,  la  falta  de  una  casa-babitad6n  suficiente  por  su 
capacidad  y  aceptable  por  sus  condidones  bigi^nicas  es  frecuentemente  causa  de 
malestar  y  descontento  en  nuestro  magisterio  rural.  Y  como  este  descontento  influye 
en  la  estabilidad  de  los  maestros  en  el  mismo  pueblo  y  repercute  en  la  ensefianza,  esde 
interns  general  asegurar  al  maestro  un  albergue  espacioso,  c6modo  y  sane,  y  la  manera 
de  cons^uirlo  para  siempre  es  sin  duda  la  de  bacer  que  este  albergue  forme  parte 
de  la  con8trucd6n  g:eneral  de  la  escuela. 

T6mense  a  favor  de  la  escuela  todas  las  garantias  de  aialamiento  y  de  independenda 
que  se  quieran;  procturese  que  las  entradas  de  la  escuela  y  de  la  casa  del  maestro  sean 
distintas  y  que  de  tal  mode  se  dispongan  las  cosas  que  ni  la  vedndad  de  la  ftonilia  del 
profesor  moleste  a  los  nifios  y  pertiurbe  la  vida  escolar,  ni  la  actividad  de  los  mucha 
chos  y  sus  inevitables  expansiones  puedan  peijudicar  a  los  parientes  dd  maestro. 
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En  el  apartado  III  de  la  In8trucci6n  t^cnico-higi^ca  se  dice  con  gran  aciolo 
que  la  extenBi6n  del  t^rreno  y  las  dimensi6ne6  del  edificio  deben  estar  en  relacidn 
con  el  ndmero  de  alumnos  que  hayan  de  asistir  a  l^escuela,  calculando,  per  regla> 
general,  que  kitoB  consUtuyen  un  15  o  un  20  per  ciento  del  vecindario  total  del  ayun- 
tamiento  o  distrito  a  que  la  eecuela  se  destine,  y  teniendo  en  cuenta  tambi^n  el  proba- 
ble aumento  por  el  posterior  deearroUo  de  la  poblaci6n. 

En  el  Apartado  VI  de  la  Instruccidn  se  dice  que  la  longitud  mfnima  de  las  salaa 
de  clase  debe  ser  de  9  metres.  Esta  longitud  en  nuestro  concepto  debiera  ser  la 
maxima  y  no  la  minima,  como  se  propone. 

Como  hemes  dicho,  las  sales  de  clases  no  deben  ser  excesivamente  espaciosas;  pero 
afiadamoe  ahora  que  tampoco  deben  ser  laigas  y  estrechas.  Si  son  demasiado  grander 
el  maestro  necesita  esforzar  demasiado  la  voz  y  a  causa  de  ello  contrae  una  fatiga. 
ffsica  inmediata  que  le  resta  fuerzas  desde  los  primeros  momentoe  y  le  impide  con- 
Borvar  hasta  el  tiltimo  instante  de  la  lecci6n  el  vigor  y  la  freecura  que  debe  tener  su 
palabra.  La  clase,  adem^,  pierde  aquel  tone  de  conversaci6n  fntima,  insinuante, 
amistosa,  que  debe  tener  la  ensefianza  escolar.  Si  la  sala  es  muy  laiga,  es  decir,  si 
tiene  m^  de  9  metros  de  longitud,  los  alumnos  de  las  tiltimas  filas  de  mesas  no  ven 
siempre  los  detalles  de  un  mapa,  de  un  dibujo,  de  un  escrito,  etc.,  colocados  en  la 
pared  del  frente  que  es  de  donde  habla  y  muestra  las  cosas  el  maestro  generalmente. 
A  voces  ni  adn  oyen  clara  y  distintamente  la  palabra  de  ^e. 

La  mejor  sala  de  clase  serfa  sin  duda  la  rectangular  apaisada,  es  decir,  una  sala  de 
clase  m^  ancha  que  laiga,  o  lo  que  es  lo  mismo,  con  la  gran  pizarra  del  fondo  y  la  mesa 
del  maestro  colocadas  en  uno  de  los  fondos  mas  laigos  del  rect&ngulo.  Ai^  tiene  el 
maestro  a  todos  los  nifios  m^  cerca  y  los  tUtimos  ven  u  oyen  con  m^  facilidad. 
Sin  embargo,  esta  forma  se  opone  a  voces  a  una  buena  y  completa  ilimiinaci6n. 

No  se  recomendard  nunca  bastante  que  las  ventanas  sean  grandes.  En  las  escuelas 
extranjeras  de  redente  construcci6n  que  hemos  visitado,  lo  son  tanto  y  tan  estrechos 
los  espados  que  separan  una  ventana  de  otra,  que  todas  ellas  producen  la  impresi6n 
de  un  tabique  o  pared  de  cristales.  Las  puertas  de  madera  de  estas  ventanas  deben 
suprunirse  por  innecesarias,  y,  en  lugar  de  ellas,  debe  aplicarse  un  buen  sistema  de 
"stores"  0  cortinas. 

Finalmente,  se  echa  de  menos  en  la  Instrucddn  t6cnico-higi6nica  oficial  la  indi- 
cad6n  de  recomendadones  y  consejos  especiales  para  los  distintos  tipos  de  edificios 
eecolares  que  exige  la  diversidad  de  climas  de  auestra  patria.  Propone,  por  ejemplo, 
la  In8trucd6n  que  los  suelos  de  las  clases  sean  de  madera  y  de  madera  los  z6caIos  de 
las  clases.  Pues  bi^n,  esto,  tratdndose  de  las  regiones  dUidas  o  templadas  de  nuestra 
peninsula,  no  es  nunca  recomendable,  siendo  preferible,  por  el  contrario,  el  enlosado 
con  losas  de  cemento  y  los  z6calos  de  azulejos  blancos  o  ligeramente  azulados  que  no 
puedan  rayarse  y  que  son  ademds  de  f&cil  limpieza. 

El  Gobiemo  de  los  Estados  Unidos,  en  la  zona  del  Canal,  y  por  raz6n  del  clima  dUido, 
ha  construfdo  los  edifidos  para  escuelas,  con  techos  altos,  grandes  corredores  alrededor 
de  todo  el  edifido,  paredes  sin  mis  altura  que  1.60  metros  y  el  todo  prot^ido  por 
tela  metdlica. 
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Tbztos. 

Hemos  hablado  bastante  acerca  de  las  defidencias  del  material  que  se  emplea  en 
las  escuelas. 

Como  las  indicadones  acerca  de  las  cualidades  que  debe  tener  un  buen  mobiliario 
escolar  pueden  encontrarse  Mcilmente  en  cualquier  tratado  de  higiene,  no  insLstir^ 
aquf  sobre  ellas  porque  serfa  divagar  sobre  un  asunto  ya  bien  tratado.  Dir6  solamente 
algunas  palabras  respecto  a  ciertas  particularidades  en  relad6n  con  nuestras  condicio- 
nes  especiales. 

Se  ha  comenzado  a  sustituir  en  las  escuelas  pdblicas  los  antiguos  bancones  de  madera 
por  asientos  bi-personales  pedidos  al  exterior. 
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Con  el  objeto  de  evitar  que  saiga  del  pals  una  gran  cantidad  de  dinero  que  podifa 
circular  en  ^1,  estimulando  la  industria  nacional,  habfa  buscado  durante  bastante 
tiempo  la  manera  de  lograr  que  si  mobUiario  de  las  escuelas  fuera  construf  do  en  el  pafa. 
Pero  una  de  las  materias  priinas,  el  hierro,  eecasea  entre  nosotros  por  no  producirse  en 
nuestra  r^6n  y  la  otra,  la  madera,  aunque  debe  haber  una  gran  variedad  y  entre 
«llas  algunas  a  propdsito  para  eetas  construcciones,  no  tiene  la  ligereza  nl  la  soil dez  que 
•el  haya  o  el  pino  de  AmMca,  que  se  importan.  Por  eeto  y  por  la  carestfa  de  la  mano 
de  obra  se  comprende  que  la  Oficina  de  Fomento  Escolar  haya  preferido  comprarlas  en 
•el  extranjero  a  un  precio  que  no  habria  podido  obtener  en  el  pais  representando  aaf, 
una  mejora  en  la  csdidad  del  material  y  un  ahorro  de  dinero  en  el  costo.  Sin  embargo 
dado  el  desarrollo  de  los  nifios  de  los  Estados  Unidoa,  superiores  en  estatura  a  loa 
nuestro,  los  tamailos  ordinarlos  de  las  sillas  y  las  mesas,  deberian  ser  modificadoa, 
hasta  que  por  medio  de  la  reforma  de  nuestra  alimentaci6n,  de  la  gimnaaia  y  de  la 
-educaci6n  ffaica  produzcamos  una  raza  de  talla  mds  alta,  pues  comunmente  los 
mobiliarios  adaptados  por  los  fabricantes  no  corresi>onden  si  tamafio  de  nuestroe 
-escolares. 

En  cuanto  a  las  pizarras,  se  ha  comenzado  asimismo  a  efectuar  un  cambio  del 
sistema  de  ellas,  adaptdndose  un  modelo  que  ha  sido  recomendado  por  la  Oficina  de 
Fomento  Escolar. 

Hubiera  sido  de  desear,  que  en  lugar  del  modelo  escogido  se  hubiera  preferido  el 
«istema  de  suspensidn  de  poleas  con  dos  hojafl  de  pizarra  o  tablero  sustituible. 

Asimismo  deberfa  tenerse  en  cuenta  que  el  tablero  no  fuera  bamizado  con  un  bamiz 
brillante  sino  al  contrarlo  con  un  bamiz  mate  s^gtin  las  prescripciones  higi^nicas  con 
■el  objeto  de  evitar  la  reflexi6n  de  la  luz.  Las  pLzarras  de  mano,  ordinariamente  em- 
pleadas,  deberfan  suprimirse. 

Como  en  materia  de  textos  nacionales  estd  casi  todo  por  hacer,  serfa  asunto  de  la 
Direcci6n  General  de  Instrucci6n  Pdblica,  si  ll^gara  a  ser  creada,  o  del  Conaejo  de 
Instrucpi6n  Ptlblica,  la  promoci6n  de  concursos  con  buenos  premios  de  estfmulos  para 
los  textos  que  m&a  urgentemente  se  necesitan,  como  geograffa  e  historia  patria,  moral 
y  educaci6n  cfvica,  etc.,  en  la  impresi6n  de  estos  textos  se  deberfa  tener  en  cuenta  la 
'Cuesti6n  del  papel  y  del  tipo  de  letras  empleados,  por  la  gran  influencia  que  tienen 
Bobre  la  vista  del  escolar. 

Pero  mds  que  esta  necesidad  higi^nica,  que  deberfa  observarse  en  la  impresi6n  de 
todos  los  textos,  quiero  hacer  hincapi^  en  la  forma  en  que  debe  estar  redactado  el  texto 
de  historia  para  las  escuelas,  y  el  crlterio  que  deblera  animar  a  su  autor.  Como  ha 
dicho  muy  bien  Ingegnieros,  la  historia  de  America  estd  todavfa  por  escribirse  pues 
hasta  aquf  s6]o  tenemos  crdnicas  en  que  seanotan  hechosy  fechas,  pero  en  las  que  no 
•existe  ningdn  criterio  filosdfico  y  en  las  cuales  la  crftica  hist^rica  se  ha  cuidado  bien 
poco  de  desentrafiar  las  causas  primeras  de  los  acontecimientos  relatados. 

Nuestros  libros  de  historia  adolecen  en  general  de  este  defecto,  ya  que  la  sfntesiB 
hist<5rica  apenas  si  comienza  a  ensayarse  con  las  investigaciones  bibliogr&ficas  que 
tiltimamente  ha  comenzado  a  publicar  el  erudito  don  Camilo  Destnige. 

Loe  textos  de  historiaa  escritos  para  uso  de  las  escuelas  y  colegios  han  adoleddo  de 
peores  defectos  pues  han  estado  redactados  casi  dempre  bajo  la  inspiraci6n  de  las 
ideas  poll ticas,  dejando  ver  la  purcialidad  de  sub  autwes  a  trav^  de  los  relatos  de 
revoluciones,  guerras,  batallas,  combates,  encuentros  y  escaramuzas  que  con  cierta 
fruici6n  relatan  minuciosamente,  tiatando  con  safia  a  sus  enemigos  y  mostrando 
color  en  los  reveses  do  los  propios.  Por  estar  escrito  en  un  estilo  asf  rayano  en  la  intern- 
peranda  fu6  borrado  de  la  liata  de  textos  oficiales  el  pequefio  fdleto  que  servfa  de 
texto  de  historia,  tiltimamente. 

El  libro  de  historia  patria  que  yo  quisiera  ver  escrito  para  texto  de  nuestras  escuelas 
deberfa  ser  lo  mia  imparcial  posible  y  deberfa  estar  destinado  antes  que  a  ningtiun  otro 
objeto  a  desarrollar  en  los  alumnos  las  ideas  de  patria  y  de  nadonalidad.  Deberfa 
«studiar  el  estado  social  y  politico  de  la  America  al  \ed£c9Me  la  conquista,  la  pd- 
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cologla  de  las  doe  razas  que  se  conlundi^ron,  la  conquistadofa  y  la  conquistada;  estu- 
diar  las  inatituciones  coloniales  y  8u  evolucidn  social  hasta  laindependencia,  las  causas 
econ6imcas,  sociales  y  pollticas  que  detenninaron  esta  gran  epopeya;  fundar  con 
estos  acontecimientos  el  orgullo  nadonal  y  el  sentiniiento  patri6tico;  investigar  el 
estado  del  pais  al  c<Hnenzar  su  vida  independiente;  correr  un  velo  misericordioso 
sobre  el  laigo  perfodo  de  luchas  dviles  y  guems  intestinas  ensefiando  a  mirarlas  con 
horror  y  a  considerarlas  como  una  de  las  f  ases  naturales  del  desarroUo  de  un  pueblo 
sobre  el  cual  pesaban  las  triples  influendas  de  la  educaci6n,  del  ambioite  y  de  ki  raza. 
Inspirado  en  estas  ideas  quien  eecriba  el  nuevo  texto  de  historia  dard  preferenda  al 
estudio  del  deearrollo  nacional,  relegando  los  hechoe  sangrientos  a  un  segundo  piano 
donde  no  aparezcan  como  heroicidades  ni  hasEafias  legendarias  nuestras  bibcbaras 
contiendas  dviles. 

For  la  preferenda  que  los  autores  ban  dado  hasta  aqul  al  relato  de  dks,  puede 
explicarse  parcialmente  c6mo  de  la  imaginaci6n  del  pueblo  a<in  no  se  borran  las  ideas 
revoludonarias  y  c6mo  predominan  a^  en  nuestro  pais  los  espfiitus  dSscolos  e  inquie- 
tos;  c6mo  se  forja  en  la  imaginad6n  popular  la  figura  fant&stica  del  caudillo  de  mon- 
toneras;  y  c6mo  la  estabilidad  de  la  paz  no  puede  ser  a^  un  hecho  consumado. 

Este  libro  no  debe  tener  un  final  pesimista:  al  contrario,  inspirar  a  los  alumnos  la 
confianza  en  el  porvenir  del  pais  y  en  su  progreso;  siempre  que  sus  hijos  cambien  de 
manera  de  ser  y  siempre  que,  aprovechando  las  lecdones  que  nos  da  el  pasado,  haga- 
mos  un  esfuerzo  para  seguir  una  conducta  distinta  de  la  que  hasta  hoy  hemes  Uevado. 

La  falta  de  un  buen  mapa  escolar  se  ha  hecho  sentir  y  un  grupo  de  dudadanos  ilus- 
trados  y  patriotas  se  ha  venido  preocupando  de  la  f  ormad6n  de  un  servido  geogrdfico 
con  este  objeto  y  con  el  de  dotar  a  la  Repdblica  de  un  mapa  detallado  y  exacto  que 
sirviera  para  los  trabajoe  del  Estado  Mayor  del  Ej^rcito.  6jal4  que  sus  laudables  esfu- 
erzos  sean  coronados  por  el  6xito  y  logren  Uevar  a  cabo  su  buen  propdsito. 

En  fin,  se  hace  necesario  dotar  a  las  escuelas  de  l&minas  para  el  estudio  de  las  dendas 
naturales  y  de  la  historia  universal,  l&minas  que  ayudan  mucho  la  tarea  del  maestro. 
Ouando  nuestros  profesores  hayan  aprendido  en  las  escuelas  normales  el  arte  de  la 
ensefianza,  la  qufmica  y  la  fisica  elemental  sin  material  de  laboratorio  y  s61o  con 
simples  experiencias  recreativas,  se  podr&  pedir  que  cada  escuela  tenga  una  pequefia 
colecd6n  de  objetos  f  abricados  por  el  maestro  y  sus  alumnos  destinada  &  este  prop6sito. 

Asimismo  una  pequefia  colecd6n  de  hojas,  de  plantas,  de  muestras  de  madera  y  de 
minerales  del  pais,  de  insectos,  etc.,  serviria  para  el  estudio  de  la  historia  natural. 

Gran  importancia  debe  darse  a  los  cuademoe  que  hoy  con  las  explicadones  orales 
ban  sustituido  casi  completamente  a  los  libros  de  texto.  Entre  ^tos  una  cuya  adop- 
ci6n  seria  muy  tltil  es  el  llamado  cuademo  de  rotaci6n  que  en  las  escuelas  francesas 
se  Ueva  con  gran  esmero  y  cuidado.  El  cuademo  de  rotad6n  es  un  registro  en  que 
diariamente  se  anotan  las  lecdones  y  deberes  de  cada  clase  y  todas  las  dem&B  obliga- 
ciones  y  trabajos  de  los  escolares,  es  por  decirlo  asi  el  diario  de  la  clase,  su  libro  de 
bitdcora  como  se  diria  en  lenguaje  marino. 

Una  reforma  sustancial  se  neceeitarla  en  lo  que  se  refiere  a  los  viejos  y  anticuados 
cuademos  de  escrituras,  los  cuales  estdn  mandados  retirar  hace  ya  mucho  tiempo 
del  material  peddgogico  modemo.  Lo  mismo  dedmos  en  cuanto  a  los  m^todos  de 
lectura  y  libros  de  textos  que  sirven  para  ella. 

Concedamos  una  gran  importanda  a  la  lectura  y  conodmiento  del  lenguaje  porque 
de  ello  dependeque  se  podrdn  hacer  con  fruto  los  dem^  estudioe:  en  efecto,  en  nues- 
tras actuales  escuelas  la  lectura  constituye  un  acto  casi  mec£nico.  Como  el  nifio  des- 
conoce  casi  siempre  el  valor  y  el  significadode  las  palabrasque  pronunda,  generalmente 
muy  mal  y  estropedndolas,  casi  siempre,  esas  palabras  no  despiertan  ninguna  idea  en 
su  cerebro  y  en  los  eetudios  que  hace  repite  mecdnicamente  lo  que  rezan  los  libros 
de  texto,  sin  comprender  nada  de  lo  que  aprenden  y  como  por  otra  parte  el  maestro 
no  cuida  de  explicdrselo  ni  de  despertar  en  ^1  la  coetumbre  de  discernir,  resulta  que 
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olvida  prontamente  las  palabras  aprendidas  sin  que  dejen  en  su  cerebro  ninguna 
huella.  Pregimtaba  yo  cierto  dfa  a  varios  nifios  de  una  escuela:  ^Qui6n  fund6  la 
ciudad  de  Guayaquil?  y  al  responderme  que  Francisco  de  Orellana:  les  dije,  ^y  qu6 
significa,  qu6  quiere  decir  que  fund6  la  ciudad  de  Guayaquil?  i  Qu^  significa  ^sto? 
No  me  respondieron  y  se  nuraron  los  unos  a  los  otros  como  sorprendidos.  Entonces 
les  expliqu^  lo  que  era  fundar  una  ciudad,  y  que  era  Guayaquil,  antes  de  su  fundacidn 
por  los  espafioles. 

Lo  mismo  les  sucedfa  respecto  de  la  frase  de  que  Col6n  deecubri6  la  AmMca  de  la 
cual  se  repetfan  las  palabras  pero  sin  saber  qu^  querfa  significaise  con  ellas;  por  esto 
creo  que  los  libros  de  lectura  a  m^  de  ser  de  comprensi6n  ficH  y  rdpida  deber&n  ser 
comentados  y  explicados  por  los  maestros  haci^dose  seguir  los  ejerciciQB  de  lectura 
de  otro  ejercicio  que  desarrollard  en  los  nifios  la  facultad  de  discemir  y  el  valor  y 
conocimiento  de  cada  palabra  del  idioma,  siendo  ^ste  un  curso  preparatorio  de 
Gramitica  prictica. 

Volviendo  al  cuademo  de  rotaci6n  citar6  las  palabras  de  un  ministro  franc^  respecto 
a^l: 

El  cuademo  de  ''roulemenf'  esun  modode  comprobad^  indiscutible  de  la  buena 
marcha  de  los  estudlos  en  una  escuela.  Una  ojeada  sobre  este  cuademo  permite  ver 
a  la  vez  si  el  programa  estd  bien  seguido,  si  los  temas  de  los  deberee  y  de  las  lecciones 
se  encadenan  bien,  y,  al  mismo  tiempo,  si  los  diferentes  alunmos  se  hallan,  si  no  con 
la  misma  capacidad,  con  la  capacidad  suficiente  para  seguir,  cada  uno  con  froto,  el 
curso  hecho  por  todos.  Es,  en  cierto  modo,  el  diaiio  de  la  clase  misma;  es  el  testi- 
monio  de  los  esfuerzos  del  maestro  y  de  los  esfuerzos  de  los  alumnos;  el  libro  en  que 
se  inscriben  con  regularidad  autom4tica,  dfa  por  dfa,  los  resultados  reales  de  la  aplica- 
ci6n  del  programa,  juzgado,  no  con  im  alumno  escogido,  sine  con  toda  la  clase. 

En  cuanto  a  la  ensefianza  de  la  gimnasia  y'a  lo  que  se  refiere  al  desarrollo  corporal 
y  ffsico  de  los  alumnos,  deberfa  merecer  atenci6n  especial  dindose  una  gran  impor- 
tancia  a  esta  ensefianza  y  dotando  por  consiguiente  a  las  escuelas  del  material  neceeario 
para  su  ejercicio. 

A^  estd  por  dilucidarse  qu^  es  m^  ventajoso  en  nuestro  pafs  si  los  ju^;o8  o  la  gim- 
nasia; pero  la  tendencia  general  es  dar  la  preferencia  a  esta  tiltima. 

Actualmente  la  ensefianza  de  ^sta  no  puede  ser  m^  deplorable;  ya  hemes  dicho  que, 
careciendo  las  escuelas  de  locales  adecuados  en  la  ciudad  de  Guayaquil,  con  un  clima 
t6rrido  y  atin  con  la  temperatura  de  29^  y  con  un  sol  ardiente  se  hacfa  caminsr  a  loe 
nifios  3  6  4  kil6metros  para  ir  en  las  boras  m^  fuertes  del  dfa  a  hacer  ejercicios  gim- 
n^isticos  en  la  puerta  del  antfguo  hip6dromo.  Los  actuales  ejercicios  son  los  de  la 
gimnasia  sueca  sin  aparatoe  que  se  usa  en  el  ejdrcito. 

Si  se  adaptara  en  las  escuelas  la  organizaci6n  del  "boyscoutismo,'*  una  cantidad 
deberfa  ser  fijada  en  los  presupuestos  para  los  gastos  que  demandara  esta  ensefianza. 

Por  Ultimo  y  como  una  manera  de  fomentar  el  perfeccionamiento  del  material 
escolar  se  deberfa  dar  gran  impulse  a  los  museos  pedag6gicos  y  eetablecer  anualm^ite 
una  expo8ici6n  provincial  escolar,  y  cada  dos  afios  una  nacional  en  Quito  dando  en 
ellas  preferencia,  sobre  los  bordados  y  trabajos  de  pure  lujo  y  omamentaci6n,  a  los 
fmtoe  del  trabajo  manual  de  aplicaci6n  que  se  efectuara  en  las  escuelas.  En  la 
Becci6n  correspondiente  del  material  de  ensefianza  los  maestros  tendr&n  ocaauSn  de 
aprender  mucho  y  de  apllcar  sus  conocimientos  presentando  y  proponiendo  nuevoe 
modelos  de  material  de  ensefianza. 

En  este  ramo  queda  mucho  por  hacer,  pero  predsamente  ser&  ^ete  uno  de  los  que 
mis  se  beneficiar4  del  progreeo  pedag<Sgico. 

Doe  palabras  dir4  para  terminar  respecto  a  la  fndole  y  objetivo  de  la  ensefianza  oi 
las  escuelas  primarias  de  nuestro  pafs,  tal  como  yo  quisiera  verlas  funcionar.  El 
primero  de  los  deberes  de  un  educador,  sobre  todo  del  maestro  de  escuela  de  un  pale 
democritico,  es  crear  ciudadanos  tltiles,  conscientes  del  cumplimiento  de  su  deber  y 
de  las  leyes  y  eeencialmente  morales  por  el  convencimiento  que  debe  tener  cada  cual  de 
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que  la  observancia  de  ciertas  reglas  mantiene  indisoluble  el  lazo  que  une  a  loe  asociados. 
Desde  luego,  la  ensefianza  de  la  moral  se  impone  como  una  obligacidn  del  estado, 
deede  que,  la  eusefiaiua  laica  es  oficial  y  ae  ha  suprimido  la  de  la  religi6n,  como 
fireno  moralizador  de  las  tendenciaa  atdvicas  del  hombre.  Pero  su  ensefianza  ha  de 
ser  lo  mis  amplia,  extensa  y  objetiva,  no  dada  por  un  solo  profesor  como  una  asigna- 
tura  cualquiera,  sino  por  todos  a  la  vez,  procurando  que  el  conjunto  de  las  materias 
que  forman  el  plan  de  ensefianza,  tienda  a  la  formacidn  del  car&cter  del  nifio  y  sobre 
todo  a  la  creacidn  de  un  carrier  nacional. 

La  idea  de  patria  debe  ser  inculcada  desde  bien  temprano  y  con  una  persistencia 
verderamente  tenaz,  ensefi&ndole  a  amarla  y  a  desearla  en  virtud  de  ese  amor,  grande, 
fuerte  y  pr<3epera.  Ninguno  de  los  medios  puestoe  en  pr&ctica  en  todos  los  tiempoe  y 
en  todos  loe  pafses  para  conseguir  este  objeto,  debe  ser  ahorrado.  La  expoeici6n 
permanente  ^  la  bandeia,  loe  cantos  patri6ticos  entonados  al  salir  de  la  class,  loe 
ejemplos  y  narraciones  pat^ticas,  las  lecturas  sobre  temas  en  relaci6n  con  el  desarrollo 
del  sentimiento  de  amor  a  la  patria,  todo  en  fin,  cuanto  hasta  aquf  se  ha  seguido, 
puede  ser  conjuntamente  empleado  para  lograr  este  objeto. 

La  vulgarizaci6n  y  la  dilusl6n  de  la  ensefianza  cuenta  hoy  con  un  poderoso  aux  iliar 
en  los  cinemat6grafo8  que  permiten  desarrollar  ante  su  vista  las  im^nes  anlmadas 
de  las  personas  o  de  los  objetos  de  los  cuales  se  habla. 

En  nuestras  escuelas  y  gracias  a  las  facilidades  dadas  por  la  munidpalidad,  se  ha 
implantado  este  g^nero  de  ensefianza  a  la  vez  objetiva  y  recreativa,  mediante  sesiones 
matinales  en  los  Domingos  a  las  cuales  asisten  los  nifios  de  las  escuelas. 

Hasta  aquf  se  han  limitado  a  la  exhibicidn  de  las  pelfculas  ordinarias  que  a  diario 
exhiben  en  loe  dnematdgrafos  seleccionando  las  m^  adecuadas.  Ya  que  no  es  posible 
aspirar  por  lo  pronto  a  que  el  cinemat6grafo  forme  parte  del  material  escolar  desearfa- 
mos  que  mediante  algdn  aneglo  con  las  empresas  dnematogr&ficas  se  confeccionaran 
pelfculas  especiales  con  temas  de  moral,  historia  patria  ygeograffa  para  exhibirlae  a  los 
alumnoe  y  que  los  profesores  dieran  conferencias  sencillas;  pero  bien  inspiradas 
acerca  de  los  mismos  temas  explicando  las  proyecciones. 

Yo  he  propuesto  antes  de  ahora  la  exhibici6n  pdbllca  en  calles  y  plazas  de  pelfculas 
basadas  en  asuntos  que  expliquen  de  una  manera  objetiva  y  clara  el  amor  a  la  patria 
y  el  respeto  a  la  bandera,  la  obediencia  a  la  autoridad  y  las  leyes,  los  deberes  cfvicos, 
etc.,  y  he  insinuado  a  una  sociedad  que  d6  conferencias  ptibHcas  con  proyecciones, 
sacar  a  la  calle  y  a  la  plaza  pdblica  esas  conferencias  proyectando  pelfculas  confec- 
cionadas  ad  hoc. 

Quisiera  atin  m&s,  y  es  que  una  docena  de  dnemat^grafos  destinadoe  para  ese  objeto 
se  pasearan  por  toda  la  Repdblica  exhibiendo  bus  pelfculas  y  difundiendo  por  todo 
el  pais  ideas  que  s61o  existen  de  una  manera  confusa  en  la  condencia  popular.  Serfa 
^sta  una  de  las  mejores  maneras  de  difundir  la  cultura  en  la  masa  analfabeta. 
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LAS    ESCUBLAS. 

Al  mismo  tiempo  que  la  oiganizaddn  del  profesorado  va  dando  bus  frutos  y  la  cons- 
trucd6n  escolar  va  mejorando  el  teatro  de  acd6n  donde  desarroUar&n  sus  eneigfas 
los  nuevos  elementos,  se  puede  ir  cambiando  la  organizaddn  escolar  actual  por  otra 
m&B  en  armonfa  con  las  tendendas  pedag^cas  modemas  y  con  las  necesidades  reales 
de  la  poblad6n. 

Nuestra  ley  actual,  no  distingue  entre  la  ensefianza  de  los  habitantes  de  los  campos 
y  la  de  las  ciudades:  apenas  si  habla  de  la  ensefianza  predial  o  sea  de  las  escuelas 
que  deben  fundar  y  sostener  los  propietarios  de  los  grandes  fundos  rurales.  Pero 
estas  escuelas  casi  no  se  distinguen  de  las  otras,  como  no  sea  por  su  mayor  mlseria  y 
escasez.  Necesitamos  pues,  crear  la  ensefianza  rural,  separ^dola  de  la  ensefianza 
urbana  y  dotdndola  de  los  medios  necesarios  para  crear  hombres  del  campo,  dtiles  y 
laboriosos. 
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Esta  deberia  ser  la  primera  divisidn  de  las  eecuelas. 

El  tdempo  de  eetudio  variarfa  naturalmente,  asi  como  los  programas  de  instruccidn, 
tanto  en  las  unas  como  en  las  otras  y  ojaU,  a  ejemplo  de  naciones  como  Noruega, 
lleg^mos  a  crear  una  legislaci6n  especial  para  las  eecuelas  nirales. 

La  ley  actual  divide  la  ensefianza  en  tres  grades:  inferior,  o  elemental  media  y 
superior,  y  seilala  seis  afios  para  la  ensefianza  primaria;  de  donde  se  deduce  que  a 
cada  grade  corresponden  dos  afios  de  estudio;  lo  que  en  mi  parecer  es  poco,  debiendo 
ese  tiempo  elevarse  a  siete  afios,  de  los  cuales:  tres  corresponderfan  al  inferior  y  dos 
a  cada  uno  de  los  otros. 

Es  de  saber  que  la  ley  no  habla  de  la  ensefianza  de  p^brvulos  6  de  Jardines  de  infantes, 
aunque  se  trata  de  establecerla  de.  una  manera  mds  extendida  que  lo  que  hasta  hoy 
esti. 

La  ensefianza  rural  pot  razones  que  son  obvias  y  que  por  tanto  no^e  detendr6  a 
detallar,  86I0  comprenderfa  los  dos  grades  inferiores  o  sea  cinco  afios,  como  dclo  total. 

La  ensefianza  rural  se  darfa  en  los  caserios,  fimdos  rtisticos,  y  en  las  panoquias, 
cuya  poblaci6n  escolar  no  alcanzara  a  ser  suficiente  para  organizar  una  escuela  graduada 
completa. 

La  ensefianza  rural  serfa  mixta,  de  preferenda,  seg<in  el  sistema  suizo,  es  decir, 
que  los  nifios  y  las  nifias  de  6  a  8  afios  recibir^  la  educad6n  c(Hijuntamente  dirigidos 
por  ima  maestra,  en  tanto  que,  los  muchachos  y  las  muchachas  de  9  a  11  afios,  son 
ensefiados  por  un  profesor. 

Si  por  razones  especiales,  esto  no  fuera  posible,  aunque  tengo  informes  que  ya  se  ha 
ensayado  en  algunos  pueblos  con  buen  resultado,  la  escuela  rural  mixta  deberi  ser 
la  regla  en  los  caserios  donde  por  punto  general  el  ndmero  de  nifios  no  es  muy  graode. 
Un  mismo  profesor  no  deberi  ensefiar  m^  de  cuarenta  alunmos  como  maximum. 
Toda  escuela  que  tuviera  un  exceso  de  veinte  nifios  sobre  este  ntimero,  tendr&, 
adem^  de  su  director,  un  profesor  auxiliar  o  ayudante,  con  el  cual  compartird  el 
primero  la  ensefianza  y  vigilancia  de  las  clases,  toc^dole  las  inferiores  al  lUtimo. 

En  las  ciudades  y  villas  de  importancia,  donde  la  poblaci6n  es  numerosa,  se  ozga- 
nizan  escuelas  graduadas  completas,  dotadas  de  un  profesor  por  cada  clase  y  siendo 
^stas  en  ndmero  de  siete,  y  debiendo  tener  cada  una  entre  treinta  y  cuarenta 
alumnos,  cada  escuela  albergarfa,  de  210  a  280  alumnos.  Si  en  las  ciudades  no  hubiera 
el  ndmero  de  alumnos  suficiente,  para  los  <iltimos  afios  o  grades,  la  escuela  86I0  com- 
prenderfa el  grade  elemental  y  el  medio,  y  se  denominarla:  escuela  media.  Lo  n^ismo 
podrfa  hacerse  en  las  cabeceras  de  canton  y  villas  de  importancia. 

Esta  oiiganizaci6n  serfa  la  misma  para  las  escuelas  de  varones  y  para  las  de  mujeres. 
Respecto  a  las  escuelas  ambulantes,  s61o  en  las  regiones  muy  poco  pobladas  y  donde 
los  caserios  no  tuvieran  una  poblaci6n  suficiente,  para  miantener  una  escuela  nuxta, 
podrla  ensayarse  a  tftulo  excepdonal,  aunque  a  mi  mode  de  ver  darfa  mejores  resul- 
tados,  desde  el  punto  de  vista  de  la  ensefianza  agrfcola  prdctica. 

Actualmente  existen  en  Gua3raquil,  algunas  escuelas  graduadas  completas,  en  las 
euales,  ademis,  se  dan  algunas  clases  de  trabajos  de  aplicaci6n,  y  de  ensefianza  pro- 
fesioDal,  como  por  ejemplo:  la  escuela  de  enfermeras,  instalada  en  uno  de  los  centroe 
escolares  municipales;  pero  al  lado  de  estas  escuelas,  existen  otras  incompletas  con  un 
director  y  uno  o  dos  ayudantes,  lo  que  no  permite  que  cada  clase  est^  regida  por  un 
profesor  como  sucede  en  las  escuelas  graduadas.  Estas  escuelas  debieran  ser  refundidas 
unos  en  otras  hasta  que  todas  tuvieran  una  organizaci6n  uniforme,  quedando  entonces 
varias  escuelas  graduadas  completas  y  el  ndmero  de  escuelas  medias  y  elementales 
necesarias,  para  educar  el  exceso  de  alumnos  de  los  primeros  afios.  Cada  vez  que  el 
numero  de  ^tos  fuere  muy  grande  en  una  escuela  completa,  se  fundarfa  una  escuela 
media  0  elemental,  segiin  el  grade  a  que  perteneciera  el  exceso  de  alumnos. 

Las  escuelas  elementales  serian  regidas  por  profesores  de  tercera  clase,  las  medias 
por  profesores  de  segimda  clase  y  las  superiores  y  completas  por  profesores  de  pri- 
mera clase,  siendo  lo  mismo  respecto  de  los  grades;  es  decir,  que  los  auxiliares  del 
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grado  inferior  serian  de  tercera  clase,  loe  del  grado  medio,  de  segunda,  etc.  De  esta 
manera  la  categoria  del  pueeto  estaria  en  relaci6n  con  el  sueldo  y  el  grado  de  la  en- 
seilanza,  asl  como  con  el  tiempo  de  servicio  de  cada  profesor.  Excepcionalmente  y 
por  haberse  conferido  hasta  hace  algunos  alios,  sin  ton  ni  son  a  todo  candidate  el  tf  tulo  de 
profesor  de  primera  clase,  se  dardn  las  clases  de  las  escuelas  medias,  asf  como  la  direcci6n 
de  ^tas,  a  profesores  de  primera;  pero  procurando  regularizar  el  servicio,  de  modo  que 
^ste  quede  en  escalafdn .  En  cuanto  a  la  ensefianza  t6cnica  prof esional  y  a  la  ensefianza 
especial,  que  generalmente  se  las  incluye  en  la  primaria,  trataremos  de  ellas  en  capftulo 
aparte,  pues  merecen  mencidn  especial. 

Pero  har6  tambi^n  especial  mencidn  de  una  subdivisidn  de  la  ensefianza  rural  y  es 
la  que  se  refiere  a  la  educaci6n  especial  de  la  raza  indfgena. 

En  las  altiplanicies  y  en  los  valles,  que  se  extienden  entre  las  dos  n)rdilleras  de  los 
Ande»ecuatorianos,  existe  una  numerosa  poblaci6n  de  raza  indfgena  pura,  cuyo  estado 
abyecto  y  miserable  inspira  la  m&a  viva  compasidn  y  el  m£s  grande  cuidado,  a  todo  el  que 
con  espfritu  clarividente  estudia  el  porvenir  del  pafs.  Esta  gran  cantidad  de  pobla- 
ci6n  aborigen,  que  forma  la  tercera  parte  de  la  totalidad  de  los  habitantes  del  Ecuador, 
vive  en  la  ignorancia  y  el  abandono,  bajo  el  yugo  de  todas  las  tir&fas,  indiferente  a 
todos  los  cambios  y  mutaciones  polfticas  y  como  aletargada  en  su  desarrollo,  con  las 
mismas  opresiones  que  en  la  6poca  colonial. 

Los  gobiemos  republicanos  nada  ban  becfao  por  esos  desgraciados  parias,  hu^rfanos 
de  la  civilizaci6n,  para  quienes  los  derechos  y  garantfas  constitucionalcs  nada  valen 
ni  representan  y  que  tampoco  rinden  al  Estado  y  a  la  sociedad  todo  el  valor  de  su 
trabajo  y  la  energfa  que  son  capaces  de  desarrollar. 

El  problema  del  indio  es  uno  de  los  mis  grandes  y  mds  diffciles  que  tiene  que  resol- 
ver  la  Repdblica  del  Ecuador.  Esa  raza  tiene  una  psicologfa  propia,  distanciada  de  la 
civilizaci6n  por  dos  o  tares  siglos  de  atraso  y  de  ignorancia.  Serd  preciso  comenzar 
por  levantar  su  estado  intelectual  y  moral  y  serd  preciso  comenzar  a  educarla  con  m6to- 
dos  y  sistemas  especiales,  inculcdndole  en  la  escuela  nociones  que  ya  no  es  necesario 
ensefiar  a  los  habitantes  del  resto  del  pafs,  mis  avanzados  en  la  civilizaci6n. 

Mucha,  muchfsima  importancia  da  el  autor  de  estas  Ifneas  a  la  educaci6n  de  la  raza 
indfgena.  Pafses  como  Mexico,  Estados  Unidos  y  Bolivia,  ban  abordado  ya  el  problema 
en  la  forma  que  nosotros  hemos  propuesto. 

Para  empezar  la  tarea  seHl  preciso  crear  un  profesorado  especial,  conocedor  del 
idfoma  quechua  y  de  la  psicologfa  especial  del  indio,  educado  expresamente  para  este 
trabajo.  A  fin  de  crear  ese  personal  podrian  enviarse  dos  alumnos  varones  y  dos 
mujeres,  salidos  de  los  institutes  normales,  que  estudiaran  en  los  Estados  Unidos  la 
organizaci6n  especial  de  las  escuelas  para  la  raza  indfgena,  los  que  despu6s  de  adies- 
trarse  convenientemente,  podrian  venir  a  dirigir  los  cursos  para  maestros  que  se 
crearian  en  los  institutes  normales  nacionales. 

Se  concederfa  a  estes  maetros,  que  indudablemente  tendrian  una  labor  m4s  penosa, 
algunas  ventajas  en  su  carrera,  tales  como:  la  disminuci6n  del  ntimero  de  afios  de 
jubilaci6n,  la  concesidn  de  una  extensi6n  de  terrene  en  la  circunscripci6n  donde  en- 
sefiaran,  despu6s  de  haber  cumplido  10  afios  de  servicio  e  cualquiera  otra  que  pudiera 
halagar  a  los  que  se  ocuparan  de  esta  tarea. 

El  dfa  que  la  raza  indigena  llegue  a  ser  educada,  la  Reptiblica  incorporari  750,000 
ciudadanos  que  hey  viven  come  sierves  del  terrufio,  para  escamio  de  la  constitucidn  y 
de  sus  leyes  liberales. 

Ademds,  hasta  aquf  s61o  nos  hemos  preocupade  de  la  ensefianza  urbana  e  mejor 
dicho,  hemos  organizado  bajo  un  solo  tipo  y  con  iguales  m^todos  y  programas  las 
escuelas  de  la  ciudad  y  del  campo.  Es  precise  reaccionar  y  educar  a  cada  cual  con- 
forme  al  ambiente  en  que  vive  y  en  el  que  habrd  de  desarrollarse;  per  ese  debemos  cam- 
biar  la  erientaci6n  que  hasta  aquf  hemos  seguide  y  en  vez  de  los  m^todos  y  prdcticas 
rutinarias  que  hemos  venido  empleande  debemos  buscar  etros  que  den  a  nuestra 
juventud  una  educaci6n  mis  amplia  y  mis  conforme  con  las  necesidades  de  la  vida  real. 
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No  hay  para  que  decir  que  los  programas  y  m^todofl  de  estas  escuelas  tendrian  que 
ser  eepeciales,  adaptadas  a  las  actuales  condicionee  de  los  educandos. 

Se  notari  que  doy  en  estas  llneas  una  gran  importancia  a  la  educaci6n  de  la  claae 
rural,  porque,  convencido  de  que  el  porvenir  del  pais  se  halla  en  su  agricultura,  s6 
bien  que  educando  a  los  campesinos  es  como  mejor  podrd  incukane  loe  progresos  de 
ella  a  los  productores  de  la  energfa  y  la  vitalidad  nacionales.  Mas  esto  no  quieie 
decir,  que  yo  le  d6  mayor  importancia  que  a  la  ensefianza  urbana,  porque  como  mny 
bien  ha  dicho  un  c61ebre  escritor;  si  dej&is  sin  educar  a  un  hombre  del  campo,  tendr^ 
lo  que  debris  tener,  es  decir,  im  campeeino,  pcntjue  el  tiene  delante  de  si,  un  gran 
maestro  que  es  la  naturaleza;  pero  dejad  sin  educar  a  un  hombre  de  la  ciudad,  y  en  el 
ambiente  de  las  calles  donde  tendri  por  maestro  al  vicio,  har^is  de  ^1  un  criminal. 
Como  ante  todo  la  enseiianza  debe  ser  integral  y  por  tanto  eminentemente  objetivm, 
en  sus  medios  y  en  sus  fines,  no  ha  de  tender  solamente  a  desarrollar  el  espirltu  del 
niiio,  sine  tambi^n  a  procurar  el  perfecto  deeenvolvimiento  de  las  facultades  fisicaa 
y  corporales,  inculdbdole  prdcticamente  las  nociones  de  higiene  y  aseo  personaly 
que  tan  necesarias  son  en  la  vida  para  conservar  una  buena  salud,  cultivando  en  41 
la  afici6n  a  la  gimiiasia  como  un  medio  de  equilibrar  el  esfuerzo  cerebral  y  desarrollar 
las  fuerzas  fisicas,  evitando  el  ocio  y  la  molicie,  deepertando  en  el  deporte  y  los  juegos 
al  aire  libre,  las  tendencias  e  iniciativas  personales,  y  educando  y  afinando  sus  senti- 
mientos  y  sentidos  por  medio  de  las  excursicmes  escolares.  En  estos  dl times  tiempos, 
parece  que  cierta  parte  del  profesorado  se  hubiera  inclinado  bajo  las  influencias  de 
las  ideas  pedag6gicas  alemanas  a  esta  clase  de  enseflanza  al  aire  libre:  yo  preferirfa 
a  las  excursiones  escolares,  la  Instituci6n  del  ''Boy  Scouting,''  que  me  parece  mia 
pr&ctica,  m^  efectiva,  m^  intensa  y  de  resultados  mia  eficientes;  pero  sobre  todo  mia 
adaptada  a  nuestras  necesidades  y  a  nuestro  temperamento. 

Se  diri  que  yo  deseo  una  educaci6n  a  la  inglesa,  dando  predominancia  a  la  ensefiansa 
y  educaci6n  del  cardcter  y  de  las  facultades,  antes  que  a  la  instruccidn:  nada  de  eso, 
pero  si  hago  hincapi^  en  estos  tiltimos  puntos  y  es  que  ellos  han  side  nis  descuidados 
hasta  aqui  y  se  hau  supeditado  a  las  ensefianzas  te6ricas  y  a  los  conocimientos  dog- 
mdticos.  Mas  si  hablo  de  ensefianza  integral,  no  ha  de  ser  para  dar  la  preferencia  a 
una  u  otra  forma  de  educar  el  espfritu  sobre  el  cuerpo  o  el  cuerpo  sobre  el  e^iritu, 
sine  todas  y  cada  una  de  las  facultades  fisicas  y  corporales.  Porque  la  enseiianza 
primaria  es  ante  todo,  como  dice  Bertrand,  ima  preparaci6n  general  para  la  vida, 
sin  que  en  ella  se  perfeccionen  o  estimulen  determinadas  facultades,  que  a  la  edad  en 
que  los  educandos  la  reciben,  adn  no  se  precisan  de  ima  manera  clara  y  determinada. 

Algunas  instituciones  escolares  adicionales,  completarin  la  ensefianza  y  mejorar^ 
las  condiciones  de  vida  de  los  alunmoe  entre  dstas  una  de  las  mis  urgentemente  nece- 
sarias es  la  de  las  Colonias  E^olares  en  las  grandes  ciudades,  como  Qiiito  y  Guayaquil, 
8U  instituci6n  se  hace  neceearia  para  salvar  la  vida  de  muchos  pobres  ni$os  an^micos 
o  raqufticos,  sobre  todo  en  la  ^poca  de  la  mala  estaci6n,  dando  a  los  unos  y  a  los  otros 
curas  de  aire,  de  luz  y  de  sol.  Su  establecimiento  es  f&cil  y  861o  se  necesita  un  eefuerso 
para  lograrlo.  Acerca  de  ello  he  hablado  con  detenimiento  en  la  prensa  diaria  y  no 
me  detendr^  aqui  a  hacer  una  expo8ici6n  completa  de  un  plan  econdmico  para  au 
sostenimiento.  Queda  por  estudiar  la  cuesti6n  de  los  nifios  anormales;  pero  dsto  s61o 
podr&  ser  hecho  con  detenimiento,  cuando  una  inspecci6n  bien  oiganizada  nos  de- 
muestre  y  designe  el  ndmero  de  alumnos  anormales  o  atrasados  que  hay  en  nuestras 
escuelas,  distinguiendo  los  fisiol6gicamente  retrasados  o  anormales,  de  los  pedag6- 
gicamente  retrasados. 

£1  establecimiento  de  esta  inspecci6n  higi^nica,  otra  de  las  instituciones  acceeorias 
de  la  ensefianza  m^  dtiles  y  necesarias,  debe  hacerse  lo  m&s  prontamente  posible  y 
darle  la  mayor  amplitud  y  la  m^  grande  cabida  dentro  del  r%imen  y  la  administra- 
ci6n  de  las  escuelas.  £1  papel  del  m^ico  en  la  educaci6n  es  muy  grande:  no  sola- 
mente en  la  formaci6n  de  programas,  en  la  edificacidn  escolar,  en  la  adopci6n  del 
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material  y  en  la  formacidn  de  los  horarioe,  ha  de  tomar  parte  como  conocedor  de  la 
fisiologfa  de  los  alumnos  y  de  las  reglas  higi^nicas  que  preceden  al  desarroUo  de  los 
nifios,  sino  tambi^  en  todo  lo  relativo  a  la  vida  interna  de  las  escuelas.  Actuahnente, 
y  esto  lo  digo  porque  lo  s6  de  buena  tinta,  una  gran  cantidad  de  maestros  de  escuela 
adolecen  de  enfennedades,  tales  como  la  tuberculosis,  lo  cual  es  incompatible  con 
el  ejercicio  profesional.  Asimismo  los  nifios  no  son  examinados  al  entrar  en  las  escuelas 
y  les  es  suficiente  presentar  un  certificado  de  buena  salud,  conseguido  de  cualquier 
modo. 

La  vacunaci6n  y  revacunaci^n  que  no  debe  ser  descuidada,  la  elecci6n  de  alumnos 
para  las  coloiiias  escolares,  las  conferencias  contra  el  alcobolismo  y  sobre  puericultura 
e  higiene  sexual;  todo  esto  debe  estar  encomendado  al  m^ico  y  por  tanto,  es  necesario 
que  junto  a  cada  director  de  estudios  haya  ima  Inspecci6n  mMica  de  las  escuelas, 
con  todo  su  tren  de  empleados  para  llenar  su  mi8i6n. 

I^ltimamente  se  ha  tratado  de  implantar  comedores  escolares  en  algunas  escuelas; 
no  creo  yo  uigente  ni  necesaria  tal  institucidn,  porque  entre  nosotros  no  existen  o 
apenas  son  sensibles,  las  causas  que  ha  motivado  el  establecimiento  de  tales  comedores 
escolares,  en  otros  paises.  Ni  grandes  distancias  que  recorrer,  ni  el  frio  y  el  hambre 
esperando  a  los  nifios  al  llegar  a  su  triste  hogar,  ni  gran  n(!imero  de  nifios  abandonados, 
ningtmo  en  fin  de  esos  males  sociales  que  se  ha  tratado  de  combatir  con  la  cantina 
escolar. 

He  hablado  anteriormente  de  la  indif  erencia  con  que  entre  nosotros  ban  side  vistos 
los  trabajos  manuales,  sobre  todo  en  las  escuelas  de  \'arones,  ya  se  sabe  que  en  las 
escuelas  de  nifias  los  tales  trabajos  manuales  se  han  roducido,  hasta  tiltimamente,  a 
la  enscfianza  de  labores  y  bordados,  de  utilidad  muy  discutible;  la  coetura,  el  tejido 
de  sombreros  y  otras  labores  de  empleo  prdctico  se  han  comenzado  a  introducir  en 
algunas  escuelas  de  nifias  de  Quito  y  Guayaquil,  en  estos  filtimos  afios.  La  ensefianza 
de  cocina  se  hace  de  una  man«»  te6rica  que  en  realidad  debe  aprovechar  poco  a  las 
alumnas. 

Lo  que  se  deberfa  tender  a  instituir  de  una  manera  seria  y  concreta  deberfa  ser 
la  llamada  ''Ensefianza  de  Amas  de  Casa"  o  sea  la  "Escuela  M6nag^,"  que  en 
B^lgica  sobre  todo,  est4  tan  p«f  ectamente  bien  establecida,  combindndola  con  la  de 
la  higiene  y  la  economia  dom^stica. 

En  lo  que  respecta  a  las  escuelas  de  hombres,  la  utilidad  de  los  trabajos  manuales 
ha  aido  y  sigue  siendo  muy  discutida  y  en  muchos  paisee  se  les  ha  abandonado,  susti- 
tuy^ndolos  por  trabajos  de  verdadera  aplicacidn,  que  se  ha  creido  de  uso  m^  pr^tico 
y  quitando  toda  importancia  educativa  al  trabajo  manual  preparatorio. 

Serla,  sin  embaigo,  bastante  dilicil  establecer  en  las  escuelas  primarias  pequefios 
talleres  pues  su  costo  de  instalacidn  y  su  funcionamiento,  representarfan  un  f uerte 
recaigo  en  el  j>resupue8to  que  no  podHa  ser  equilibrado  con  las  obras  que  produjeran. 
No  obstante,  en  la  escuela  que  fuera  posible,  serla  conveuiente  ei^ablecer  cursos 
manuales  de  aplicacidn,  utilizando  los  recuisos  que  mis  a  mano  se  tuvieran.  En 
realidad  la  ensefianza  de  trabajos  manuales  es  mucho  mis  ficil  de  establecer  y  mucho 
mis  titil  en  las  escuelas  de  mujeres,  que  en  la  de  hombres.  Dejo  para  mim  tarde 
cuando  hable  de  la  ensefianza  secundaria  y  de  la  ensefianza  profesional,  el  insistir 
acerca  de  este  interesante  asunto. 

CapItulo  D4ciM;>TBBao.— Rbforma  Escolab— Rbforma  bn  la  OnoANizAadN  db 

LAS  ESCUBLAS. 

En  nuestras  actuates  escuelas,  a  lo  menos  asf  lo  dice  la  ley,  aunque  en  la  prictica 
esto  s61o  sea  un  poco  nominal,  est&n  x>rohibidos  los  castigos  corporales.  Las  ideas  de 
Herbard  en  Pedagogfa  estin  muy  en  boga  y  Herbard  se  muestra  partidario  en  ocasiones 
del  castigo  corporal;  pero  en  realidad  en  nuestras  costumbres,  este  sLstema  es  perju- 
dicial,  cruel  y  reacdonario.  Asf  yo  aplaudo  y  creo  realmente  es  un  progreso  la  supre- 
8l6n  del  castigo  corporal.    Pero  no  puedo  menos  de  negar  que  no  deja  de  haber 
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espfritus  rebeldes  e  inddciles,  que  sea  por  tendencia  anceetnd,  sea  por  cieitae  pre- 
dieposiciones  oi^g^ioicas,  es  necesaho  eonsiderar  como  pedag^camcnte  anomudes. 
Para  estos  nifios  rebeldes  es  precise  observar  un  regimen  especial  distinto  al  de  las 
dem^  escuelas. 

En  Suiza  a  los  nifios  que  han  incurrido  en  faltas  que  el  reglamento  conaidera  como 
graved,  no  se  les  separa  y  expulsa  de  las  escuelas  dejindolos  sin  educaci6n,  para  que 
m^  tarde  constituyan  un  peligro  para  la  sodedad,  slno  que  el  Estado  los  recluye  en 
escuelas  especiales,  a  su  propia  costa,  si  son  pobres  y  a  la  de  sus  padres,  si  ^stos  poeeen 
recursos.  Me  parece  conveniente  intentar  la  organizaci6n  de  algunas  escuelas  de  esta 
clase  dentro  del  territorio  de  la  Repdblica,  en  vez  de  remitir  los  nifios,  como  hay 
costumbre  de  hacerlo,  a  los  buques  de  guerra  o  a  los  cuarteles,  cuyo  r^men  discipli- 
nario  y  la  promiscuidad  con  hombres  de  todas  clases,  constituyen  un  ambi^ite  el  m&s 
a  prop6sito,  para  acabar  de  perder  los  pocos  buenos  sentimientos  que  at!in  quedaran 
en  ellos. 

Hora  es  de  hablar  de  los  premios  y  de  los  estfmulos  de  que  tanto  se  usa  y  abiisa  en 
nuestras  actuales  escuelas.  I^a  mejor  manera  de  fomentar  la  vanidad  natural,  la 
quisquilloeidad  propia  de  nuestro  cardcter  y  de  desterrar  de  ^1  la  noci6n  del  cumpli- 
miento  del  deber,  sin  hacer  consistir  en  dsto  un  m^to  extraordinario,  es  premiar  a 
los  nifios  a  cada  paso  y  por  cada  examen,  despertando  en  ellos  emulacionee  y 
envidias,  m&s  que  eetimulando  aptitudes  que  no  necesitan  para  deearrollaree  el  in* 
citante  de  una  pompoea  condecoracif^m  o  de  un  libro  banal,  y  soeo  o  de  un  jiiguete 
que  les  concita,  por  lo  menos  la  displicenoia  de  sus  camaradas.  Puede  el  estfmulo 
venir  de  otras  mil  maneras;  pero  es  de  prdctica  escoldstica  y  anticuada,  esos  repartos 
de  premios  que  ban  constituido  durante  lajgo  t tempo  la  m^  grande  preocupaci6n  de 
los  maestros  y  padres  de  familia-. 

Muy  racionalmente  en  su  dltima  Memoria  al  Congreso  de  1913,  el  Ministro  de  Ine- 
trucciun  Pilblica  propone  la  sustitucidn  de  Iuh  exdmenes  actuales,  en  los  que  no  se 
toma  en  cuenta  el  promedlo  de  las  notas  obtenidas  diariamente  y  sumadas  al  fin  de 
cada  mes  y  luego  su  resumen  total  al  fin  del  afio,  tal  como  hoy  se  practica,  aunque 
imperfectamente  en  la  eneefianza  secundaria.  De  eeta  manera  se  cfstarfa  mas  en  io 
justo,  no  apreciando  el  resultado  de  unos  cuantos  dias  .de  esfuerzos  y  do  sobrecargo 
mental  efectuado  al  fin  del  afio,  sino  el  conjunto  de  lo  aprendido  en  el  cuiso  de  las 
leccionee  dadas  y  recibidas. 

Voluntariamente,  renuncio  aquf  a  entrar  en  las  cuestiones  propias  de  la  metodo- 
logfa  general  y  especial,  dejando  sue  detalles  para  los  profesionales  de  la  ensefianza, 
que  pueden  con  mayor  conocimiento  de  causa,  hablar  de  m^todoe  y  sistemas  peda- 
gugicos  y  sacar  las  deducciones  m^  convenientes.  Asl  pues  me  limitar^  a  deeear 
que  en  eete  piinto  tan  importante  y  hoy  tan  descuidado,  de  la  expedict6n  de  un  buen 
plan  de  estudioe  y  de  la  selecci6n  de  un  programa  escolar,  se  tomen  en  cuenta, 
ademds  de  las  nociones  de  la  pedagogfa  moderna,  las  circunstancias  especiales  de 
nuetstra  raza,  de  nuestro  clima  y  de  nueBtrt'  entado  actual  de  cuUura,  al  mismo  tiempo 
que  el  de  los  maestros  de  escuela,  que  aplicar^  y  pondrdn  en  pr^tica  los  planes  y 
programas  que  se  expidan.  Adem^,  en  el  curso  de  los  capltulos  anteriores  ho  hablado 
en  diversas  ocasiones  de  muchos  asuntos  que  tienen  relaci6n  con  los  planes  y  programas 
de  ensefianza,  y  en  ellas  he  expresado  mi  manera  de  pensar  respecto  a  tales  cuestiones. 

Pero  en  lo  que  reepecta  al  horario,  si  har<5  una  indicaci6n,  muy  importante,  ya  que 
casi  nunca  se  toma  en  cuenta  la  edad  del  alumno,  para  retenerlo  en  la  escuela  mayor 
o  menor  tiempo. 

Eh  meneeter  tener  en  cuenta  la  resistencia  fisica  de  los  nifios  y  graduar  el  numero 
de  horas  de  estudio  conforme  a  la  edad  y  por  consign  ten te  conforme  al  grade  de  ense- 
fianza.  Es  verdad  que  por  la  n^ligencia  en  el  cumplimiento  de  la  ley  de  Ensefianza 
Obligatoria,  en  m^  de  una  ocasi6n,  junto  a  alumnos  de  corta  edad  se  hallan  otros 
que  debieran  estar  ya  en  un  grade  superior;  pero  estos  alumnos  entrarlan  en  la  cate- 
gorfa  de  los  pedag<%icamente  retrasados  y  ya  he  hablado  de  la  necesidad  de  crear 
escuelas  o  por  lo  menos  clases  para  estos  nifios  pedag6gicamente  retrasados. 
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Otra  condici6n  que  han  de  llenar  loe  horarioe,  es  la  de  incluir  descannoe  alternoe 
con  las  horas  de  trabajo  con  el  objeto  de  dar  reposo  al  trabajo  intelectual  y  evitar  una 
larga  permanencia  en  las  aulas  de  las  clasee,  dando  un  poco  de  agilidad  y  elasticidad 
al  sistema  muscular  para  combatir  la  rigidez  y  la  inmovilidad  a  que  estibi  sujetos 
los  nifioe  durante  las  explicaciones  del  maestro. 

Terminada  la  serie  de  grados  de  la  enseflanza  y  habiendo  aprobado  el  alumno 
todos  ellos,  recibir^  un  certificado  de  enseflanza  primaria.  La  institucldn  de  este 
certificado  de  enseflanza  primaria,  que  existe  desde  hace  mucho  tiempo  en  naciones 
pedag6gicamente  muy  adelantadas,  no  es  una  formalidad  trivial  y  puramente  buro- 
crdtlca,  sino  que  corresponde  a  una  necesidad  creada  por  el  estricto  engranaje  que 
debe  existir  entre  la  enseflanza  primaria  y  loe  dem^  ramoe  de  la  educaci6n  ptiblica. 

Sucede  que  actualmente  la  mayorfa  de  los  nifioe  no  terminan  su  instrucci<5n  pri- 
maria y  con  una  preparaci6n  insuficiente,  ingresan  a  la  enseflanza  secundaria.  Por 
esta  raz6n  esta  (iltima  en  sus  tres  primeroe  afios,  no  es  sino  la  continuaci6n  de  la 
escuela  primaria,  no  ampliada  en  el  cfrculo  y  en  la  exten^ddn  en  que  debia  ser  dada 
y  por  lo  tanto,  su  etpfrku  se  halla  desvirtuado  y  su  grande  amplitud  dismlnufda. 

£1  certif.cado  de  estudioe  prhnarios  deberfa  ser,  no  solamente  un  documento  indis- 
pensable para  ingreear  a  la  enseflanza  secundaria,  sino  adn  a  la  profesional  y  a  la  es- 
pecial. Y  m&B  a(in,  como  el  mejor  medio  de  combatir  el  analfabetismo  y  de  asegurar  en 
una  Repdblica  democr&tica  la  formaci6n  de  buenoe  ciudadanoe;  deberla  Uegar  a  ser  a6n 
uno  de  los  requisites  exigidoe  para  ejercer  ciertas  funciones  cf^  icas,  como  por  ejemplo  el 
derecho  de  ser  elector.  En  efecto,  no  solamente  es  necesario  saber  leer  y  escribir,  tal 
como  lo  prescribe  actualmente  nuestra  Constituci6n,  para  acreditar  en  cierto  modo  que 
es  conscieitte  de  su  propia  opinion;  sino  poseer  ciertos  grados  de  cultura,  que  permita 
juzgar  de  los  hombres  y  de  las  cosas  ptiblicas  con  algtin  acierto  y  rectitud  de  criterio. 

En  otroe  palses  se  exige  ciertarenta  como  requisite  para  ser  elector,  pero  la  fortuna 
puede  ser  reser\  ada  a  ciertos  pri\  ilegiados,  en  tanto  que  la  instrucci6n  es  dada  gratuita- 
mente  por  el  Estado  a  todos  los  ciudadanos.  La  renta  por  otra  parte,  est4  sujeta  a 
razones  econ<5micas  y  no  acusa  aptitudes  intelectuales  bien  desarrolladas;  en  tanto 
que  el  certificado  de  enseflanza  primaria  prestarfa  la  eeguridad  de  que  el  que  lo 
posee  no  precede  a  ciegas  en  sus  decisiones. 

Yo  considero  que  a  pesar  de  que  el  certificddo  de  estudios  o  de  enseflanza  primaria, 
como  quiera  Uam&rselo,  puede  ser  concedido  por  el  favoritismo  y  falseado  asi  su 
objeto,  escoUo  de  que  ninguna  instituci6n  legal  puede  salvarse,  mientras  la  moral 
pdblita  no  sea  m^  estricta  y  las  leyes  m&s  bien  obser\  adas  y  respetadas,  debe  insti« 
tuirse  como  una  sanci6n  y  como  la  base  m&B  segura  para  establecer  en  su  verdadero 
objeto  la  enseflanza  secundaria. 

Cuando  los  ciudadanos  vean  que  este  documento  les  franquea  el  acceso  a  situaciones 
ventajosas  y  les  facilita  el  uso  de  ciertos  derechos,  comprender&n  la  ventaja  que  les 
\a  en  alcanzarlo  y  se  esforzar&n  en  obtenerlo,  sir\i6ndoles  de  estimulo  a  la  difusidn 
de  la  enseflanza.  No  se  diga  que  el  pobre  se  verfa  imposibilitado  de  llegar  a  adquirir 
un  diploma  de  enseflanza  primaria,  porque,  en  palses  donde  la  concurrencia  a  la  ^  ida 
es  mia  ditidX  que  entre  nosotros  y  donde  el  regimen  democrdtico  se  halla  en  mayor 
plentitud,  se  le  ha  establecido  y  se  le  consen  a  desde  largos  afios. 

Cknronada  la  enseflanza  primaria,  el  niflo  se  hallaria  en  disposicidn  sea  de  seguir  la 
vida  ordinaria  ingresando  en  cualquier  profesidn,  sea  continuando  sus  estudios  en  las 
escuelas  superiores  y  si  pertenece  al  sexo  femenino,  se  hallard  en  dispoeicidn  de  saber 
cumplir  los  deberes  que  la  sociedad  le  impone,  llenando  su  papel  de  buenas  madres 
de  familia  y  de  buenas  esposas,  merced  a  la  educaci6n  recibida. 

CapItULO      DtoMOCUARTO. — FiNALUAD     DE     LA     IN8T]IUCCI6n     PbIMARIA    EN     EL 

Ecuador — El  Ideal  Educahvo. 

Desde  que  Juan  Jacobo  Rousseau  di6  a  luz  su  Emilio  y  en  61  sent6  el  princlpio  de 
que  la  educaci6n  no  debe  ser  otra  cosa  que  el  desarroUo  de  las  tendencias  naturales 
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del  hombre,  todoe  loe  fildeofoB  y  pedagogos  modernos  ban  baaado  en  61  sua  teoda^ 
educativas,  con  mayoree  o  menores  lestricciones.  Pestalozai,  Froebel,  Herbart, 
Herbert  Spencer,  Ficbte,  Augusto  Compte,  Ribot,  todos,  en  sua  obraa  comienen  en 
que  ea  neceaario  aprovecbarse  de  las  disposiciones  naturales  del  bombre  para  impii* 
mirle  un  car&cter  definitivo  y  wientar  la  educaci6n que  debe  darle.  Pero  aparte  de  Im 
6ducaci6n  individual  y  de  las  excepciones  peraonales,  ea  neceaario  que  la  edocacidn 
pdblica  tenga  un  car^ter  especial  y  definiti\  o  que  le  fije  un  rumbo  y  la  onente  hacia 
una  finalidad  determinada:  en  una  palabra,  ea  necesario  que  el  Eetado  al  convertirae  en 
educador  de  sua  ciudadanoe,  se  proponga  bacer  de  elloe,  lo  que,  segtin  un  tipo  tornado 
como  modelo,  deben  ser  para  mejor  prov  ecbo  de  la  bumanidad  y  del  pais  que  fu6  su 
cuna. 

Ad  lo  ban  comprendido  todos  los  pueblos  que  paaan  como  modelo  en  la  bistoria  de 
la  ci  ^  ilizaci6n.  La  Grecia  antigua  educaba  a  sus  bijos  en  el  culti  vo  del  arte  y  de  Im 
est^tica  y  en  el  desarrollo  equilibrado  de  las  fuersas  psfquicas  y  corporalea,  lo  que, 
aegdn  Tbaine,  produjo  aquellos  tipoa  de  belleaa,  de  sensualidad  y  de  e^iritualismo 
que  se  caracterizan  en  las  esculturas  de  Fidias  y  Praxiteles. 

La  Roma  guerrera  y  conquistadcMra,  creaba  sus  bijos  para  soldadoe,  fuertes,  aobnoe, 
resistentes  y  prestos  al  sacrificio  y  cuyoe  tipos  mia  culminantes  acaao  los  vemoa  en 
£ecipi6n  y  Scevola.  Ficbte  en  su  discurao  a  la  naci6n  alemana,  traK6  a  bus  conduda- 
danos  la  etapa  que  debian  reccnrrer  para  crear  aquella  fuerxa  potente  y  opulenta,  que 
es  boy  la  Alemania  modema.  Todos  los  pueblos  j6.enes  o  en  eetado  de  reju\ene- 
cimiento;  la  Argentina,  los  Estados  Unidos  y  el  Jap6n,  se  esfuerzan  en  educar  en  sua 
escuelas  a  sus  ciudadanos  en  el  ideal  del  mayor  engrandecimiento  de  la  pateia  por  ^ 
esfuerzo  personal  y  colectivo  de  todos  ellos.  Asi,  pues,  el  Ecuador  debe  dar  asimiamo 
a  su  educaci6n  pdblica  un  objeti^  o  determinado,  de  acuerdo  con  las  com  enienciaa 
y  neceeidades  de  la  naci6n  y  con  las  condiciones  del  medio  ambiente  y  de  la  4poca  en 
que  babr&n  de  desarrollarse  las  generadones  futuras.  Estudiando  nuestra  bistocia, 
inspir&ndonos  en  ella  y  £j^donos  en  las  causas  que  ban  dado  origen  a  los  errores  que 
a  cada  paso  su  relato  nos  muestra,  desentrafiando  pot  n^dio  de  su  andliais  los  elementoe 
paicok^OB  del  pueblo  ecuatoriano  y  por  medio  de  su  sintesis,  su  estado  sociol6gico 
paaado  y  presente,  podremos  caer  en  la  cuenta  de  que  es  aquello  que  nos  ha  sobrado 
o  faltado,  para  tener  el  tipo  de  un  buen  ciudadano  de  un  pa^  democritico  modemo  y 
por  consiguiente  para  poder  orientar  nuestra  educaci6n  bacia  un  ideal  de  perfecci6n 
que  nos  d^  bombres  y  ciudadanoe. 

I^a  psicologia  de  los  pueblos  sudamericanoe  es,  seg^  todos  los  autores  que  se  ban 
ocupado  de  ella,  cad  la  miama  para  todos  los  paises  que  tuvieron  un  miamo  ongen. 
£1  insigne  don  Jos6  de  Ingenieros  le  asigna  las  siguientes  caracteristicas:  la  peresa, 
la  indolencia  y  la  apatla,  la  vebemencia,  la  volubilidad,  el  orgullo  y  la  falta  de  origi- 
nalidad,  caracteristicas  derivadas  de  la  mezcla  de  las  cualidades  inberentee  a  laa  Uee 
aangres  que  corren  por  nuestras  venas:  la  india,  la  negra  y  la  bispana. 

La  diferente  proporduSn  de  esta  mezcla  de  sangres  imprime  diversas  modalidadee 
al  cardcter  de  los  pueblos  hispano-americanos.  Sin  duda  a  esto  lo  miamo  que  a  otraa 
causas  ^tnicas  y  geogrificas,  se  debe  la  diferencla  que  se  nota  entre  los  babitantee  de 
la  Sierra  y  la  Costa  del  Ecuador:  aquellos  en  su  mayoria  son  mestizos  de  bianco  y  de 
indio,  es  decir,  ''cbolos''  como  se  les  llama  en  Sud  Am^ca;  entre  los  de  la  Costa  pre- 
domina  el  tipo  mulato  o  sea  la  mezcla  de  negro  y  bianco;  pero  por  lo  dem^  laa  carac- 
teristicas originales  no  varian  gran  cosa.  Indudablemente  que  a  la  indolencia  y  a  la 
apatia  se  debe  nuestro  retraao  en  la  vida  progresiva  de  los  pueblos;  a  la  vebemencia, 
las  veleidades  de  nuestra  vida  polftica,  la  facibdad  de  nuestros  entusiaamos  y  la 
inconstancia  en  laa  empresas  que  requieren  tenacidad;  al  orgullo,  el  desconocimiento 
que  de  nosotros  mismos  tenemos  y  a  la  falta  de  originalidad,  debe  atribuirse  el  que 
s61o  seamos  imitadores  y  el  que  las  facultades  inventivas  atbi  no  se  bayan  deearrollado 
entre  nosotros. 
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La  educaci6n  debe  tender  a  corr^^ir  todoe  eetoB  vicioe,  cultivando  y  educando 
precuamente  las  cualidades  contrarias,  es  decir,  la  constancia,  la  eneigia,  la  iniciativa 
peisonal,  el  espfrifu  de  empresa,  el  flentiinienta  del  deber  y  de  la  obediencia,  con- 
traiio  a  la  rebeldfa  de  nuestxa  raza  y  de  su  resistencia  a  cumplir  las  leyee  prohibidas 
o  coercitivas,  y  por  liltuno,  como  base  esencial  que  desairollarfa  el  espiiitu  de  soli- 
daiidad  y  creaiia  el  valor  civico  y  la  virtud  ciudadana  tan  olvidada  entre  noeotroe, 
el  amor  a  la  Patria  y  su  bien  y  su  felicidad  como  aspiraciiSn  suprema  de  loe  asociados 
y  por  que  en  ella  se  halla  vinculado  el  bien  personal  y  particular  de  cada  uno. 

Tales  deben  ser  las  prindpales  tendencias  educativas  y  el  objetivo  inmediato  serfa 
lograr  con  su  inculcaci6n  ciudadanoe  dtiles  y  laboriosos,  amantes  del  pals  y  respetuo- 
«0B  de  sus  leyes  e  instituciones  que  Uenarfan  al  mismo  tiempo  su  papel  de  buenos  padres 
de  familia  y  de  hombres  morales  y  amantes  de  la  civilizaci6n  y  del  progreeo. 

Para  conseguir  este  objetivo,  es  neceeario  que  los  ejecutores  del  plan,  es  decir,  los 
maestros  de  escuela,  se  hallen  perfectamente  asimiladoe  con  estas  ideas  y  que  em- 
prendan  su  labor,  comisidn  verdaderamente  apoet^lica,  y  que  para  Uevarla  a  cabo 
pongan  al  serviclo  de  la  idea  original,  todas  sus  energfas  y  todas  sus  facultades  de  una 
manera  consciente  y  bien  dirlgida. 

La  misi6n  del  profesorado  aeti  en  este  punto  la  mis  alta,  la  m^  importante  funcidn 
del  Estado,  puesto  que  esti  destinada  a  crear  con  los  ciudadanos,  la  Patria  del  mafiana 
y  a  modificar  la  marcha  del  pals,  imprimiendo  honda  modificaci6n  en  su  manera  de 
ser  social  y  polltica. 

La  creaci6n  de  un  tipo  de  ciudadano  acomodado  a  las  modalidades  del  car^ter 
hispano-americano,  la  formaci6n  de  una  educaci6n  especial  hispano-americana,  ser6 
la  obra  lenta  pero  continua  que  los  educadoree  de  este  continente  deber&n  Uevar  a 
cabo  para  lograr  el  afianzamiento  y  la  transfonnaci6n  evolutiva  de  las  naciones  de 
8ud  America. 

Claro  esti,  que  dadas  las  diferencias  ^tnicas  y  p6icol6gica8  del  pueblo  hispano- 
americano  con  los  pueblos  europeos,  muchas  de  laa  teorias  pedag6gicas  de  loe  m^ 
eminentes  esciltores,  faltan  o  se  desmienten  parcialmente  porque  su  aplicaci6n  no 
puede  ser  la  misma  ni  puede  llevarse  a  cabo  por  los  mismoe  medios  en  esos  pueblos 
cuya  mentalidad  difiere  bastante  de  la  de  loe  nuestros  segtin  lo  ha  puesto  de  mani- 
fiesto  Guillermo  Terrene  en  su  libro  **De  uno  al  otro  mundo/'  Por  lo  mismo,  para 
llevar  a  cabo  esta  obra  del  ideal  educativo,  para  su  concepcidn  misma,  para  lograr 
flu  ^to  serd  menester  largo  y  padente  trabajo  de  estudio,  y  una  voluntad  y  eneigia 
a  toda  prueba  para  llevarlo  a  la  prdctica.  Pero  cuando  la  educacidn  haya  Uegado 
a  modificar  las  ideas  y  bairer  los  prejuicios  que  hoy  se  aglomeran  en  el  cerebro  de 
nuestras  clases  sociales,  cuando  nueetra  mentalidad  haya  levantado  el  grade  medio 
de  su  nivel  de  cultura;  cuando  hayan  dejado  de  existir  diferencias  de  intelectualidad 
tan  grandes  como  las  que  hoy  existen  entre  los  habitantes  del  £k:uador;  cuando  el 
analfabetismo  se  halle  reducido  de  la  cifra  aterradora  que  hoy  nos  {Nresenta;  cuando, 
en  fin,  el  pals  pueda  Uamarse  con  verdad  pals  civilizado;  entonces,  descartados  los 
defectos  inherentes  a  la  raza  veremos  con  satisf acci6n  y  oigullo  cambiarse  la  marcha 
del  pals  y  como  en  vez  de  ir  sin  orientaci6n,  marcharemos  de  un  mode  seguro  camino 
del  progreso. 

Porque  yo  que  tanto  flo  en  la  educacidn,  que  la  creo  panacea  segura  y  bilsamo 
eficaz  para  lograr  la  regeneraci6n  social  y  polltica  de  la  Patria,  no  me  hago  la  ilusi6n 
de  creer  que  sea  ella  sola  la  que  pueda  conseguirla.  Precisamente  la  lectura  del  intere- 
aante  folleto  del  Dr.  Rafael  H.  Elizalde,  Ministro  de  Relaciones  Exteriores  del 
Ecuador,  titulado  ''Riqueza  Obliga,"  segundo  de  su  serie  de  intereses  nacionales,  me 
ha  hecho  cavilar  m^  de  una  vez  que  la  suerte  f  utura  de  nuestro  pals  se  halla  ligada  a  la 
i«soluci6n  de  problemas  8ociol6gico0  mucho  m^  bondos  y  complicados  que  a  loe  que  a 
primera  vista  se  nos  presenta,  asl  como  muy  bien  lo  hace  notar  el  Dr.  Elizalde,  la  educa- 
ci6n  es  un  medio  eficaz  y  seguro,  si  bien  de  resultados  tardlos  para  lograr  el  afianza- 
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miento  de  la  paz  y  el  t^rmiao  de  las  revoluciones,  pero  su  mejoramiento  no  podr£ 
alcanzarse  sino  por  el  desairollo  de  la  riqueza  ptiblica  que  asu  vez  a61o  se  logrard median te 
el  afianzamiento  de  la  paz.  ^Pero,  c6mo  lograr  esto,  c6mo  alcanzar  la  moral idad 
politica  de  las  clases  dirigentes,  el  amor  al  trabajo  y  el  horror  a  la  revuelta  en  la  clase 
pobre,  si  uno  y  otro  medio  que  se  proponen  como  eficaces  son  tan  contingentes? 

La  Argentina,  pafs  de  clima  templado,  de  producci6n  exuberante,  cuyo  suelo 
fertilisimo  atrae  la  inmigraci6n  culta  y  civilizada,  hall6  en  ella  la  sedacidn  contra  sus 
revoluciones  hasta  que  Domingo  Sarmiento  ech6  las  bases  de  su  prosperidad  y  grandeza; 
Chile,  en  sus  gobiemos  en6rgicos  y  fuertes  y  en  el  cardcter  emprendedor  de  sus  hijo6, 
que  estrechados  entre  una  alta  mon tafia  y  un  extenso  oc^ano  han  hecho  tan  pr68pera 
y  floreciente  la  estrecha  lengua  de  tierra  en  que  viven;  el  Perd  y  Bolivia,  quizes  en 
el  cansancio  y  el  hastfo;  Colombia  y  Venezuela,  en  los  agravios  que  naciones  extranjeras 
mds  poderoeas  hicieran  a  su  honor  y  soberanfas  nacionales;  pero  el  Ecuador?  ♦  *  ♦ 
iCtidndo  hallard  el  lenitive  para  sus  actuales  dolores?  ^O  es  que  como  piensa  Gustavo 
Le  Bon  hay  en  la  vida  de  los  pueblos  un  instante  en  que  el  instinto  popular  y  el  senti- 
miento  nacional  adormecidos  se  despiertan  y  de  modo  intuitive  cambian  la  marcha  de 
los  acontecimientos  hist6ricos7  ^Vendrd  para  nosotros  ese  memento  de  reflexi6n  y  serd 
m&s  poderoso  que  las  pasiones  exaltadas  que  hoy  animan  en  el  fondo  del  alma  nacional? 
Yo  quiero  confiar  en  ello  por  que  hay  slntomas  que  hacen  creer  que  el  pals,  a  pesar 
de  su  actual  agitaci6n,  quiere  entrar  en  una  ^poca  de  tranquilidad  y  sosiego  muy 
favorables  para  su  desarrollo  y  su  prosperidad. 

*Aprovechdndose  de  este  perfodo  tranquilo  y  sosegado,  todas  las  iniciativas  que  hoy 
germinan  pueden  ser  Uevadas  a  la  pr^ctica  y  entonces  el  efecto  de  la  educaci6n  se  hard 
notar  de  un  modo  palpable  y  evidente.  Serd,  aparte  del  programa  del  ideal  educativo, 
la  formacidn  de  ciudadanos  virtuosos;  pero  con  virtudes  realmente  objetivas  que  se 
basen  en  las  tres  nociones  fundamentales  comunes  a  todos  los  pueblos:  Dios,  el  hombre, 
la  Naturaleza.  Se  combatirdn  pues  todos  los  vicios  y  tendencias  que  rebajen  la  dig- 
nidad  himiana  y  tiendan  a  destruir  la  naturaleza,  se  combatird  el  alcoholismo  porque 
estA  demostrado  que  es  la  escuela,  la  mejor  cdtedra  para  educar  al  hombre  sobrio  y 
temperante,  se  ensefiard  la  higiene  maternal  y  sexual  como  medio  de  prevenir  la 
degeneraci6n  de  la  raza;  se  combatirdn  las  demis  plagas  sociales  con  ide6tico 
objeto;  se  inculcard,  como  antes  he  dicho  el  amor  a  la  Patria,  el  cariflo  por  los  nifios 
y  los  d^biles  y  el  amor  a  los  drboles,  a  lo  dtil,  a  lo  bello,  a  lo  agradable;  la  aversidn 
por  lo  malo,  lo  nocivo,  lo  peligroso;  la  solidaridad  y  el  mutuo  apoyo  sin  perjudicar 
a  la  iniciativa  personal  como  medio  de  fuerza  y  de  grandeza  y  la  prdctica  de  la  verdad 
y  de  la  justicia  sin  rigores  ni  intemperancias,  como  medio  de  obtener  la  concordia 
de  la  humanidad  tan  necesaria  para  la  vida. 

Por  medio  de  esta  moral  verdaderamente  objetiva,  se  llegard  al  ideal  del  buen 
ciudadano  adaptado  a  las  condiciones  y  cualidades  de  nuestra  raza  y  cuando  hayamos 
logrado  formar  un  pueblo  de  buenos  ciudadanos,  ^podremos  esperar  que  seremos  un 
buen  pueblo? 

Viviendo  en  un  pais  esencialmente  democrdtico  el  espfritu  de  la  ensefianza  serd  asi- 
mismo  ampliamente  democrdtico.  El  mejoramiento  moral  y  material  de  la  escuela 
ptiblica  tendrd  por  objeto  atraer  a  ella  todos  los  elementos  sociales  reuni^ndolos  en 
un  solo  conjunto,  ddndoles  una  misma  educaci6n  y  borrando  por  medio  de  ella  la 
diferencia  creada  por  el  alejamiento  de  las  clases  y  por  su  desigual  nivel  de  cultura. 

Este  serd  el  mejor  medio  de  combatir  muchos  de  los  prejuicios  todavfa  existentes 
y  acelerar  la  corriente  de  cohesi6n  y  concordia  neceearioe  para  la  vida  republicana. 

CAPiruLO  D^ciMOQUiNTO. — La  EnsbSYanza  Especial  t  la  ENSBf^ANZA  Pro- 

FBSIONAL  NO  UNIVBBSITARIA. 

La  instniccidn  profesional,  entendi^ndose  como  tal,  la  que  prepara  para  las  canreraa 
artisticas,  t^cnicas  o  industriales,  distintas  de  las  llamadas  carreras  lib^ales  que  se 
estudian  en  las  universidades,  se  halla  reducida  en  el  Ecuador,  al  Conservatorio  de 
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Mdeica  y  a  la  Escuela  de  Bellas  Artes  establecidas  en  la  Capital;  a  la  Escoela  de 
Agrlcultuia  de  Ambato  y  a  algimas  eacuelas  de  artes  y  oficios  que  f  uncionan  de  una 
manera  rutinaria  y  primitiva. 

Se  ha  hablado  de  f undar  instituciones  comerciales,  y  adn  con  el  nombre  de  Colegio 
Mercantil  lleg6  a  funcionar  en  Bahla  de  Caraquez  una  escuela  primaria  con  honores 
de  escuela  de  comercio;  pero  sin  que  Uenara  su  objeto,  ni  correspondiera  a  los  fines 
para  los  que  fu^  fundada.  Este  Colegio  Mercantil  ha  side  transformado  tiltimamente 
en  Liceo  de  Segunda  Ensefianza  y  ha  tenido  el  honor  de  ser  dirigido  por  el  Pr6cer 
Liberal  y  antiguo  Ministro  de  Instrucci6n  Pdblica,  don  Miguel  Valverde. 

En  la  ensefianza  profesional,  que  participa  a  la  vez  de  la  ensefianza  primaria  y  de  la 
ensefianza  secundaria,  distinguir^  ante  todo  la  ensefianza  obrera.  Cinco  son  los 
grades  que  se  asignan  a  esta  ensefianza:  el  primero,  lo  constituyen  los  trabajos  manua- 
les  de  las  escuelas  primanas;  el  segundo  serla  los  trabajos  manuales  apUcados  o 
sean  las  artes  manuales,  ensefiadas  en  las  escuelas  primarias  a  tftulo  de  curses  acceso- 
rioe;  el  tercero  estarla  constituido  por  las  escuelas  de  artes  y  oficios,  verdaderos  planteles 
para crear  obreros,  contramaestres,  capataces,  etc.;  el  cuarto  lo  constituir&n  los cursos 
nocturnes  para  adultos  y  el  quinto  la  universidad  popular,  o  sean  las  conferencias 
dadas  por  profesores  y  especialistas  a  los  obreros  ya  educados  y  sobre  asuntos  rela- 
cionados  con  su  profesidn. 

En  nuestro  pais,  aunque  rudimentariamente  existen  establecidos  el  segundo, 
tercero  y  cuarto  grades;  tan  b6\o  los  hay  en  las  ciudades  principales. 

Como  antes  he  dicho,  las  escuelas  de  artes  y  oficios,  eje  principal  de  esta  educaci6n 
popular,  se  hallan  en  un  estado  de  empirismo  y  de  atraso  lamentables,  debido  al 
descuido  con  que  la  nxayorla  de  los  Gobiemos  las  han  mirado.  La  comunidad  religiosa 
de  los  Salesianos  fund6  algunos  de  estos  establecimientos  hace  ya  m^s  de  30  afios,  con 
apoyo  del  Gobiemo  que  entonces  regla  el  pais  y  en  su  primera  ^poca  precisa  confesar 
que  fueron  muy  bien  atendidos  y  que  su  establecimiento  produjo  buenos  resultados; 
pero  poeteriormente,  sea  porque  los  Gobiernos  dejaron  de  fomentar  estas  escuelas, 
mas  que  por  haber  abandonado  la  direcci6n  sus  f  undadores,  han  perdido  toda  eficacia 
y  hoy  languidecen  habi^ndose  clausurado  algunas  de  las  establecidas. 

La  reorganizaci6n  de  esta  clase  de  ensefianza  se  impone  de  mode  que  se  ensanche 
su  esfera  de  accidn  y  que  las  artes  manuales,  t^cnicas  o  industriales  que  alii  se  em^fian, 
lo  sean  por  los  m^todos  mis  modernos  y  conforme  con  los  actuales  principios  cientf- 
ficos  que  tengan  relaci6n  con  ellos.  Precisa  utilizarlas  debidamente  y  traer  un 
profesorado  extranjero  bien  escogido,  con  el  objeto  de  que  la  eficacia  de  la  ensefianza 
tenga  toda  la  efectividad  posible. 

Respecto  al  primero  y  segundo  grades,  hemes  hablado  ya  suficientemente  de  ellos  al 
tratar  de  las  escuelas  primarias. 

Los  cursos  para  adultos  son  f^iles  de  organizar  porque  no  se  necesita  un  local 
especial,  pudiendo  ser  sir  el  de  las  escuelas  primarias,  ni  tampoco  profesorado  pues 
medlante  cierto  sobre-sueldo,  las  clases  te<Sricas  pueden  ser  dictadas  por  los  profesores 
de  las  mismas  escuelas  primarias. 

En  cuanto  a  las  clases  accesorias,  que  aquf  serfan  las  verdaderamente  profesionales, 
tales  como  dibujo  t^nico,  cursos  de  mec&mca,  etc.,  sf  serfa  precise  que  fueran  dic- 
tadas por  profesores  especiales.  En  este  ramo  de  in8trucci6n  pdblica  tienen  las 
municipalidades  y  las  iniciativas  particulares  de  las  sociedades  de  obreros,  ancho 
campo  para  laborar  en  favor  de  la  clase  trabajadora. 

Serfa  ilusorio  pensar  por  ahora  en  la  Universidad  Popular  tal  como  se  ha  intentado 
crear  en  los  Estados  Unidos.  Ni  nuestras  universidades  y  bus  profesores,  ni  nuestros 
obreros  estdn  atin  preparados  para  ello.  He  insinuado  alguna  vez  que  algunos  de 
los  profesores  j6venes  y  de  los  estudiantes  universitarios  ensayaran  dar  conferencias 
en  los  locales  de  las  sociedades  obreras;  mas  dudo  mucho  que  mi  iD8inuaci6n  sea 
tomada  en  cuenta  y  que  esas  conferencias  tuvieran  siquiera  un  mediocre  resultado. 
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No  terminar^  sin  hablar  sobre  la  concesidn  de  becas  en  el  extranjero  para  loe  alumno^ 
flobresalientes  de  las  escuelas  de  artes  y  oficios,  gracia  de  la  que  hoy  no  disfnitan. 
En  el  reglamento  reformatorio  de  becas  que  hoy  rige,  que  fu6  insertado  en  la  Memoria 
de  Instruccidn  Pdblica  de  1912,  se  incluye  esta  mejora;  pero  por  desgracia,  dicho 
r^lamento  no  ha  sido  discutido  hasta  la  fecha  que  escribo  estas  Ifneas. 

^e  dicho  que  la  ensefianza  agHcola  se  halla  reducida  a  la  Escuela  de  Agricultura 
de  Ambato,  la  cual  tiene  apenas  un  alio  de  fundada  y  por  lo  mismo  no  puede  decuse 
nada  de  ella  por  el  corto  tiempo  que  tiene  de  funcionamien to .  Se  halla  ademis  votada. 
una  ley  del  congreso  creando  una  Escuela  de  Agricultura  en  Rocafuerte,  Provincia 
de  Manavf ,  y  transformando  asimismo  en  Escuela  Agrondmica  el  Colegio  de  Segunda 
Ensefianza,  establecido  en  Babahoyo,  Provincia  de  los  Rfoe;  pero  estas  leyes  a6n  no 
han  sido  Uevadas  a  la  pr&ctica. 

La  misma  suerte  que  el  Colegio  de  Babahoyo  deberfa  correr  el  establecido  en  M^4>ha1% 
con  el  nombre  de  ''Nueve  de  Octubre/'  por  ser  mucho  m^  titil  a  esa  regidn  esendal- 
mente  agrfcola,  la  formaci6n  de  buenos  agricultores,  en  tanto  que  de  los  col^os 
de  B^:unda  ensefianza,  apenas  si  salen  unos  cuantos  bachilleres,  mientras  que  la 
mayorfa  de  los  alumnos  no  terminan  su  educaci6n  y  quedan  sin  profeei6n  alguna  y 
86I0  con  un  bamiz  superficial  de  conocimientos  generales. 

Es  verdaderamente  inexplicable  que  los  Gobiemos  no  se  hayan  preocupado  de 
establecer  la  ensefianza  agrfcola,  siendo  como  es  el  pafs  esencialmente  agricultor^ 
La  primera  tentativa  para  establecer  una  escuela  agrondmica,  de  que  tengo  notidas, 
hi6  por  iniciativa  particular  detsefior  D.  Darfo  Morla,  tentativa  que  desgradadamente. 
fracasd.  El  insigne  patriota,  don  Luis  Martinez,  uno  de  los  mejores  Ministros  de 
Instrucci6n  Pdblica  que  ha  tenido  el  Ecuador,  ech6  las  bases  para  la  Quinta  Agrond- 
mica de  Ambato  ({ue  desgraciadamente  no  pudo  ver  terminada  y  que  como  antes 
he  dicho,  funciona  apenas  desde  hace  un  afio. 

Olvidaba  entre  las  escuelas  de  esta  clase  en  proyecto,  la  que,  adjunta  al  Colegie 
Vicente  Rocafuerte,  se  ha  mandado  fundar  dltimamente  y  para  la  cual  se  ha  votade 
en  el  presupuesto  de  dicho  col^o,  la  suma  de  87,000  sucres.  Ix)  que  hace  realizable 
la  fundaci6n  de  esta  escuela  es  que  el  plantel  mencionado  dispone  de  extensoe-y  bien 
surtidos  laboratories,  museos  y  gabinetes  de  ffsica^  y  que  con  la  cantidad  nombrada 
podrfa  adquirirse  un  terrene  para  campo  de  experimentaci6n,  en  las  vecindades  de 
la  ciudad,  en  los  cantones  Yaguachi  o  Milagro  a  una  hora  por  ferrocarril,  a  donde  los 
alumnos  podrfan  trasladarse  Mcilmente  durante  la  6poca  de  las  pr^ticas  agrfcolas. 

Si  el  establecimiento  de  todas  estas  escuelas  se  llevara  a  la  pr^tica,  la  Costa  estarfa 
asf  servida  por  cuatro  escuelas  agrfcolas  que  se  ocufMurian  espedalmente  de  los  cultivoo 
tropicales. 

Podrfa  afiadirse  ademis  la  creaci6n  de  una  pequefia  granja  experimental  en  la 
villa  de  Daule,  dedicada  especialmente  al  cultivo  de  las  frutas  tropicales  con  la  base 
de  los  impuestos  que  se  han  votado  para  establecer  en  esa  villa  una  escuela  de  artes 
y  oficios.  Naturalmente,  todas  estas  escuelas  66I0  darfan  grade  de  agricultor,  o  sea 
de  administradores  y  directores  de  fincas  y  explotaciones  agrfcolas. 

Dejaremos  para  mis  tarde  el  hablar  de  la  ensefianza  agrfcola  superior,  o  sea  de  la 
formacidn  de  ingenieros  agT6nomos. 

Respecto  a  la  ensefianza  agrfcola  en  la  regi6n  alta,  cuyo  clima  templado  y  cuyas 
producciones  la  asemejan  a  la  de  los  pafses  europeos,  necesita,  adem&B  de  la  Quinta 
AgTon6mica  de  Ambato,  que  principidmente  se  dedica  a  la  arboricultura  y  a  la  viti* 
cultura,  por  ser  esta  la  regi6n  del  Ecuador  mis  aparente  para  el  cultivo  de  la  vifia 
y  de  los  irboles  Stales  serfa  necesario  crear  en  Quito,  adjunta  a  la  univenidad,  una 
escuela  de  agricultura  y  veterinaria  que  suplieran  las  necesidades  de  la  agricultura 
en  las  tres  Provincias  del  Norte  y  otra  en  iguales  condiciones  en  Cuenca  para  las 
Provincias  meridionales  de  la  sierra.  Naturalmente,  que  tanto  estas,  como  las  de 
la  Costa,  incluirfan  el  estudio  de  zootecnia  y  de  la  veterinaria;  pero  en  especial,  las 
escuelas  de  Quito  y  Cuenca,  por  cuanto  las  Provincias  en  que  estin  situadas  se  dedidaa 
a  la  crfa  de  ganados,  ademis  de  la  agricultura. 
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Cuando  las  escuelas  agrfcolas  comiencen  a  dar  bu  fnito  y  cuando  haya  ealido  de 
ellas  un  buen  ndmero  de  alumnos,  ee  podrd  pensar  en  la  generalizacidn  de  la  en- 
sefianza  agrfcola,  establed^ndola  primero  en  las  eecuelas  normales  con  el  objeto 
de  que  los  maestros  generalicen  los  conocimientos  m&B  elementales  en  las  escuelas 
primarias  e  inaugurando  la  ensefianza  ambulante  por  medio  de  conferencias  prdcticas, 
dadas  en  las  fincas  y  plantaciones  o  haciendas. 

£1  pais  ganaria  inmensamente,  tanto  en  su  cultura,  como  en  el  desarroUo  de  la 
industria  agrfcola,  sustituyendo  al  estado  de  rutina  y  atraso  en  que  actualmente  se 
halla,  la  pr&ctica  de  m^todos  y  procedimientos  de  cultivo,  de  acuerdo  con  la  ciencia 
modema. 

Los  institutos  comerciales  de  fundaci6n  oficial  se  hacen  necesarios  cuando  menos 
en  las  ciudades  de  Quito  y  Guayaquil  y  en  la  de  Bahla,  puerto  principal  de  la  provincia 
de  Manavf.  Pudieran  estar  adjuntos  a  los  colegios  de  segunda  ensefianza  de  esos 
lugares;  siempre  que  los  cursos  fueran  dados  de  una  manera  paralela,  pero  indepen- 
diente  de  los  del  bachillerato,  ya  establecidos. 

El  espfritu  de  esta  ensefianza  deberfa  ser  pr&ctico  y  con  arreglo  a  las  condiciones 
actuales  del  pals. 

Como  la  industria  athi  no  se  ha  desarrollado  lo  suficiente,  no  creo  necesaria  la  funda- 
ci6n  de  escuelas  tunicas  especlales,  pues  los  obreros  que  de  ellas  salieran  no  encon- 
trarfan  ocupaci6n  y  quedarian  chasqueados  o  se  verian  condenados  a  emigrar  en  busca 
de  trabajo.  A  medida  que  ciertas  industrias  prosperen  y  se  desarroUen  se  podr& 
ir  instalando  en  las  escuelas  de  artes  y  oficios,  cursos  especiales  para  detenninada 
industria,  hasta  Uegar  a  transfonnar  estas  escuelas  en  establecimientos,  a  la  manera 
de  las  *' technical  schools"  que  funcionan  en  Inglaterra  y  Alemania.  Pero  repito, 
que  por  hoy  considero  prematura  la  creaci6n  de  escuelas  industriales. 

No  pasar6  por  alto  la  ensefianza  profesionai  de  la  mujer,  x)ara  la  cual  ya  se  han 
comenzado  a  establecer  escuelas  especiales  en  Quito  y  Guayaquil.  En  Quito  se  ha 
fundado  ima  escuela  de  ''Artes  Gaseras,"  en  Guayaquil,  otra,  por  inidativa  par- 
ticular, y  la  Municipalidad  ha  iniciado  con  buen  ^xito  la  fundaci6n  de  cursos  espe- 
dales.  El  Estado  podrfa  fomentar  esta  ensefianza,  estableciendo  adem^,  de  la 
ensefianza  de  amas  de  casa  y  de  la  de  los  trabajos  manuales  que  ee  dan  en  las  escuelas 
primarias,  escuelas  de  artes  de  la  mujer,  en  la  cual  ^sta  podr^  encontrar  una  profesi^n 
adaptada  a  su  cultura  y  a  su  temperamento.  Podrlan  darse  en  ella  cursos  de  taqui- 
grafla,  mecanografia,  telegrafia,  fotograHa,  fotograbado  y  artes  gr&ficas,  tipograffo  y  . 
artes  del  g6nero  de  corseterla,  guanteria  y  sombrereria,  dibujo  t^cnico  e  industrial,  etc., 
siendo  estas  escuelas  no  solamente  un  semill^ro  de  buenas  obreras,  sino  tambi^n, 
centre  donde  las  mujeres  de  la  clase  media  completaran  su  educacidn. 

Tal  seria  amijuicio  laexpansi6nquepor  ahorapodri  darse  a  la  ensefianza  profesionai 
en  relacI6n  con  nuestro  grade  de  cultura  agricola,  comercial  e  industrial. 

CAFiTULO  DtoMosEZTO. — La  EnseAanza  Secundaria. 

La  ensefianza  secundaria,  en  el  Ecuador,  lo  mismo  que  la  ensefianza  primaria, 
adolece  de  deficiencias  en  cuanto  a  su  organizaci6n,  a  su  material,  a  los. locales  y  al 
profesorado  que  la  rige.  Es  verdad  que  casi  todos  los  colegios  de  la  Repdblica,  que 
son  en  ndmero  de  12,  uno  en  cada  capital  de  Provincia,  con  excepcion  de  las  de  Esme- 
raldas,  Carchi  y  Los  Bios,  disponen  de  locales  m^  o  menos  adecuados;  pero  que  si  se 
la  compara  con  los  de  las  escuelas  primarias,  resultan  muy  superiores  a  los  primeros, 
pues  reunen  ciertas  condiciones  de  comodidad,  hlgiene  y  aseo  siendo  algunos  como  el 
Vicente  Rocafuerte  de  Guayaquil,  edificios  que  comparados  con  la  generalidad  de  los 
nuestros,  pueden  calificarse  de  suntuoeos.  Mas  s^ame  permitido  criticar  aqui  una 
tendencia  muy  generalizada  y  ya  de  diffdl  remedio,  y  es  la  de  construir  los  locales 
de  los  colegios  en  el  centro  de  las  poblaciones,  de  mode  que  estos  locales  no  tienen  el 
inmenso  beneficio  que  deberian  tener,  de  estar  rodeados  de  un  extenso  jardin  y  de 
una  extensi6n  poblada  de  &rboles  y  provistos  de  grandes  patios  de  recreo,  beneficio 
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que  tendHan  bi  eetaviefaii  sitiuidoB  en  \ob  extramuros  o  fuera  del  radio  de  las  ciudAdes. 
Peio  entre  nosotnx,  poca  importaocia  se  ha  dado  al  desarndlo  flsico  de  Iob  estadlantes 
7  se  ha  omsiderado  como  on  grave  inconvenieate  la  gran  extensi6n  que  ^stos  tendrian 
que  reconer  para  llegar  al  colegio,  inconveniente  que  por  lo  dem^,  b6\o  serla  de 
alguna  magnitud  en  las  dudades  de  Guayaquil  y  Quito,  pues  las  dem^  de  la  Repdblica 
eon  pequefias  poblaciones,  en  las  que  no  ee  neceaita  recorrer  grandea  distancias  pan 
salir  de  su  radio.  EX  mal  estA  hecho,  y  b6Io  hay  que  depl<»aiio,  porque,  como  antes 
he  dicho,  caai  todos  los  colegioe  tienen  locales  ya  consteuidos  y  sola  indtii  pensar 
en  hacer  otios  nuevos. 

For  lo  demihs,  los  edificios  de  los  odegios  adolecen  de  multitud  de  defectos  peda- 
g6gico8  en  lo  que  se  refine  a  iluminaci6n,  ventilaci6n  y  aereackSn  de  las  aulas,  en  ha 
cuales  no  se  han  tornado  en  cuenta  mucfaas  de  las  prescripcicmes  de  la  higiene  escolar, 
sacrifidUidoee  ^stas  a  la  rutina  en  las  lonnas  de  las  construcciones. 

El  material  escolar  es  tan  rudimentario  y  antihigi^nico  como  el  de  las  escuelas 
primarias.  Los  mismos  bancones  de  echo  plazas  con  asientoe  sin  respaldo,  las  miwnas 
pizarras  bamizadas  en  brillante,  los  mismos  libros  de  texto  imfH^aop  en  papel  lus- 
troso,  los  mismos  cuademos  de  escritura  y  en  fin  todos  los  defectos  que  ya  hemos 
dejado  anotados  al  hablar  anteriormente  de  este  asunto.  El  material  cientffico  es 
^qdmimin  muy  incomplete.  Con  excepcidn  de  los  colegioe  de  Quito  y  Guayaquil, 
que  poseen  un  buen  servicio  de  laboratorios  y  gabinetes  de  fisica  e  historia  natural, 
los  d^nis  colegios  apenas  si  disponen,  cuti  de  un  gabinete  de  fisica  incompleto,  cuil 
de  un  laboratorio  de  qulmica  descabalado  y  mal  provisto;  pero  ninguno  dispone  del 
total  del  material  necesario  para  el  aprendizaje  cientifico.  La  renovaci<Sn  de  este 
material  se  hace  muy  de  tarde  en  tarde  y  su  cuidado  y  conservaci6n  deja  mucho  que 
desear. 

El  material  para  el  aprendizaje  de  las  ciencias  matemiticas  asl  como  el  de  la  geo- 
graf (a  y  cosmograffa,  es  de  la  misma  manera,  bastante  incomplete  y  algunos  estableci- 
mientoe  hasta  carecen  de  ^1,  estando  en  la  mayoria  reducido  a  unoe  cuantoe  mapas  y 
globes  geogr&ficos  y  a  unas  cuantas  figuras  de  talco  o  madera. 

El  profeeorado  en  el  cual  hay  profesores  que  dominan  bastante  bien  las  materias 
que  ensenan  y  algunos  de  los  cuales  las  conocen  bastante  a  fondo  para  ser  consideados 
como  verdaderos  especialistas,  es  en  su  mayor  parte  lo  que  podiiamos  Uamar  de  oca- 
Bi6n.  En  efecto,  la  ley  s61o  exige  para  ser  profesor  de  un  colegio  el  grade  de 
bachiller  en  filosoffa,  lo  que  haHa  suponer  a  este  tltulo  el  valor  de  un  certificado  de 
aptitud  pedag(%ica,  si  bien  en  algunos  cases  se  puede  dispensar  este  titulo  a  los 
profeaores.  Ahora  bien,  lo  que  es  mis  escaso  entre  los  profesores  de  ensefianza 
secundaria  es  precisamente  esta  aptitud  pedag(3gica,  pues  la  mayoria  y  mejor  dicho 
todos  no  han  hecho  estudioe  de  esta  claae,  ni  de  su  calidad  de  profesor,  otra  cosa,  que 
un  modus  vivendi  temporal.  La  ley  manda  sacar  las  citedras  a  concurso  pero  por 
razones  de  orden  puramente  polftico  y  conveniencias  partidaristas,  las  c^tedras  son 
dadaspor  interinidad  per  cuatro  afios,  renov^dose  es^tos  nombiamientos  con  demasiada 
frecuencia  a  merced  de  los  cambios  poUticos. 

Las  citedras  son  dadas  asi  como  un  favor  o  como  una  recompensa  y  si  bien  ciertos 
gobiernos  prociu*an  llevar  a  los  colegios  los  profesores  que  be  conceptuan  mds  aptos 
para  el  desempeno  de  su  cargo,  en  muchas  ocafciones  861o  el  favor  y  las  influencias 
personales,  predominan  en  los  nombramientos.  Los  profesores  asf  nombrados  carecen 
en  muchas  ocasionas  hasta  de  conocimientos  en  la  materia  que  ensenan  y  casi  siempie 
de  condiciones  de  educadores,  ignorando  ios  problemas  y  nocesidades,  las  orienta- 
ciones  y  tendencias  de  la  enseoanza  y  hasta  la  fisiologia  y  etilogfa  de  los  alunino?. 
La  mayorfa  se  encuentra  muy  satisfecha  con  dictar  pura  y  simplemente  sus  cursor, 
dindose  por  muy  contentos  cuando  los  alumnos  han  apiendido  la  demo8traci6n  de  \cs 
teoremas  algebraicos  contenidos  en  los  programas  o  la  dedcripci6n  de  un  principio 
ffsico  y  del  aparato  que  sirve  para  demostrarlo,  es  decir,  que  se  atienen  simple- 
mente a  la  parte  instructiva,  pero  descuidan  completamente  la  parte  educativa  para 
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la  cual  no  ban  recibido  preparaci6n  alguna.  Esta  falta  de  aptitud  pedag6g:ica  del 
profesorado  de  segunda  ensefianza  86I0  serfa  susceptible  de  ser  remediada  por  la 
garantfa  de  la  pennanencia  en  los  puestos  adquiridos  mediante  concurso,  en  el  cual 
loe  bachilleres  o  aspirantes  a  profesores  demosts-aran  poseer  no  861amente  los  conoci- 
mientos  de  la  ciencia  que  aspiran  a  ensef&ar,  sine  tambl6n,  el  de  la  metodologla,  es 
decir,  que  demostraran,  que  ademis  de  conocerla  sabrian  ensefiarla. 

Se  ha  propuesto  tambi^n,  la  creaci6n  de  una  escuela  superior  del  profesorsdo,  desti- 
nada  a  dar  profesores  a  las  escuelas  normales  y  a  los  colegios  de  segunda  ensefianza. 
Pero  el  concurso  se  demora  indefinidamente,  argumentando  f (itUes  pretextos  y  serfa 
precise  la  en^rgica  y  firme  voluntad  de  un  Ministro  de  InBtrucci6n  Pdblica,  sordo  a 
la  Yoz  de  las  conveniencias  personales  o  partidaristas,  para  que  se  llevara  a  cabo  esta 
mejora  tan  necesaria  para  la  estabilidad  del  profesorado. 

Por  otra  parte,  la  adjudicacidn  de  las  c&tedras,  mediante  un  concurso,  ha  sido 
tildada  de  originar  la  desatencidn  por  parte  de  los  profesores  del  estudlo  de  las  cues- 
tiones  nuevas  en  las  ciencias  que  profesan,  puee  pasado  algt!in  tiempo,  y  teniendo  la 
seguridad  de  no  s^  removidos  de  bus  cdtedras  ae  atienen  a  bus  conocimientos  iniciales 
sin  tratar  de  aumentarlos  ni  de  ponerso  al  corriente  de  los  progreeos  cientfficos  que 
dfa  a  dfa  se  realizan.  Esta  acu8aci6n  tendrfa  b6\o  valor  para  los  profesores  que  tomaran 
la  ensefianza  como  una  ocupacidn  secundaria,  pero  un  qulmico  o  un  naturalista,  que 
ensefiara  la  ciencia  que  profesan,  o  un  profeeor  titulado  que  ensefiara  cualquiera  de 
las  otras  ramas  del  programa,  cuidarfa,  si  estima  su  reputaci6n,  de  mantenerse  en 
oontacto  con  las  nuevas  adquisiciones  de  la  ciencia.  Con  todo,  si  es  verdad  que 
en  determinados  cases,  que  sd  llegar  al  ocaso  de  la  vida,  se  pierde  el  gusto  y  aun  se 
toma  horror  a  las  novedades,  se  puede  evitar  este  inconveniente,  jubilando  a  los 
profesores  completamente,  despu^s  de  haber  cumplido  treinta  afios  en  la  ensefianza. 
Me  refi^x)  en  ^sto,  no  a  la  jubilaci6n  voluntaria,  sine  al  retiro  forzoso.  Asf  no  se 
tomarfan  profesores  de  m^  de  55  a  60  afios  de  edad.  Debo  hacer  notar  que  el  actual 
profesorado  estd  compuesto  casi  todo  de  j6venes,  algunos  quiz&s  demasiado  j6venee, 
para  haber  adquirido  el  complete  desarroUo  del  aplomo  y  el  dominio  sobre  sf  mismo 
y  sobre  las  materias  que  ensefia  que  serfa  neceeario  para  desempefiar  el  caigo  de 
profesor.    Pero  ya  he  dicho  que  caai  todo  nuestro  profesorado  es  de  ocasidn. 

Los  inconvenientes  de  la  inamovilidad  adquirida  por  el  concurso  pueden  ser  obvia- 
dos  no  adjudicando  las  C&tedras  sine  por  septenarios,  es  deeir,  sac^dolas  a  concurso 
cflda  siete  afios;  y  el  profeeor  que  en  tres  concursos  seguidoe  hubieraobtenido  la  C&tedra 
que  deeempefia  sin  interrupci6n,  quedarfa  declarado  poseedor  de  ella  y  no  tendrfa 
necesidad  de  presentarse  a  m^  concursos.  La  neceaidad  de  preeentarse  en  concurso 
cada  cierto  tiempo,  obligarfa  a  los  profesores  a  estudiar  y  mantenerse  al  corriente  de 
los  adelantos  de  su  profeaidn. 

Quedarfan  muchos  puntos  por  resolver:  la  cuesti6n  de  los  jurados,  la  de  los  temas, 
la  de  la  forma  da  loe  concursos,  pero  6stas  son  cuestiones  de  pura  reglamentaci6n  y 
que  no  constituirfan  una  dificultad  demaaiado  seria. 

La  renta  de  que  gozan  actualmente  los  profesores  de  ensefianza  secundaria,  es  muy 
variable  s^tin  el  grade  de  importancla  del  colegio,  el  cual  correaponde  caai  aiempre 
al  grade  de  riqueza  de  la  provincia  en  que  eatd  aituado.  Propongo  aaimiamo,  la 
fijaci6n  de  una  renta  mfnima  que  serfa  la  de  120  aucrea  en  la  Sierra  y  150  en  la  coata 
con  derecho  a  un  aumento  de  30^  en  cada  aiete  afioa  de  aervicio,  con  lo  cual  el  pro- 
fesor ae  podrfa  jubilar  con  una  auma  doble  de  la  que  percibfa  al  ioiciar  au  carrera. 
Por  punto  general,  la  enaefianza  secundaria,  goza  de  mejorea  rentaa  que  la  enaefianza 
primana;  caai  todoe  los  colegios  poeeen  bienea  que  les  ban  aide  legadoa,  y  gozan  de 
impueatoa  provincialee  para  au  aoatenimiento,  adem^  de  la  cuota  que  ae  lea  fija  en  el 
preaupueato  general  de  inatrucci6n  pt&bUca.  Por  deegracia  no  aiempre  hay  buena 
adminiatraci6n  de  estoa  fondoa  y  debido  a  eilo,  el  material  y  loa  localea,  ae  mantienen 
eetacionarioa,  ain  mejorarae,  ni  aum^itarae. 
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La  eaoBe&anzA  secandaria,  ha  soiiido  muchoe  cambioe  en  lo  que  respecta  a  sa  pro- 
grama  y  planes  de  enaefianza,  deade  hace  15  aikw;  fu^  primero  la  8apre0i6n  de  la  oiae- 
fianza  de  latin  y  de  las  ralces  griegas,  luego  la  disminucidn  de  on  a5o  de  estudio,  y 
por  tUtimo,  la  relonna  total  de  Iob  iMOgramas,  d^ida  al  ICiniatio  aefior  don  Lnia  Mar- 
tinez, quien  a  la  vez  qne  aupriniid  on  afio  en  la  duracidn  total  de  los  eetudioa,  fonnii]6 
un  programa  general  per  el  aist^na  dclo-conc^trico,  programa  que  por  haber  parecido 
demaaUdo  extenao,  fu4  reformado  un  afio  deepu^s,  sin  mia  criterio  que  el  de  difiminuir 
la  exten8i6n  de  loe  estudies,  peio  haciendo  un  reparto  desigual  de  las  mat^aa  eatii- 
diadaa.  Los  programas  actuates  rigen  desde  1906  y  en  ellos  la  prepondeiancia  se  da  a 
los  estudios  de  filosoiia  y  matemiticas,  pero  sin  un  plan  de  orientacidn  preconcebido, 
de  manera  que  haga  del  bachiUerato  lo  que  debe  ser,  es  dedr,  a  la  vez  que  una  conti- 
nuaci6n  de  la  ensefianza  primana,  una  preparacidn  cientifica,  moral  y  fisica  para  loa 
j6venes  que  quieran  dedicarse  a  una  carrera  universitaria  y  una  ampliaci<3n  de  la 
cultura  general  que  desarroUe  fnt^ramente  en  el  adoleecente,  los  g^menes  de 
educaci6n  que  puso  en  el  nifio  la  instruccidn  primaria. 

La  tranflformaci6n  de  nuestio  bachillerato  de  ensefianza  de  humanidades  y  de 
filosofia,  en  ensefianza  cientifica  preparatoria,  no  ha  originado  en  nuestro  pais  grandes 
discusiones  y  se  ha  hecho  a  virtud  de  disposiciones  meramente  administrativas. 
Pero  es  que  como  hemes  dicho  mia  de  una  vez  en  estas  lineas,  nuestio  profeeorado  no 
es  pensante,  o  si  piensa,  se  guarda  muy  bien  de  expresar  su  pensamiento,  sin  atrevecae 
a  manifestarlo.  Las  reformas  pasan  asi  sin  discufli6n  por  parte  de  los  encaigados  de 
ponerlas  en  pr^tica  y  la  resistencia  pasiva  nulifica,  casi  atempre,  los  resultados  buenos 
o  males,  que  podrian  dar  estas  reformas. 

Nuestro  actual  bachillerato,  o  sea  la  tinica  ensefianza  secundaria  que  se  da  en  las 
escuelas,  fu^  transformado  hace  tiempo,  suprimi^ndose  las  asignaturas  de  latin  y 
gri^o  y  ddndose  en  ^1  la  preferencia  al  estudlo  de  las  lenguas  vivas;  pero  sin  dudft 
debido  al  mal  m^todo  que  se  sigue  en  la  ensefianza  de  ^stas,  es  raro  que  un  alumno 
saiga  de  nuestros  establecimientos  de  ensefianza  secundaria,  hablando  otro  idioma 
que  el  suyo  propio,  a(in  cuando  a  voces  se  ha  intentado  hacer  que  en  los  programas 
conste  la  ensefianza  de  cada  uno  de  ellos,  los  siete  afios  de  duraci6n  que  tiene  el  bachi- 
llerato. 

Pero  no  es  6ste  el  principal  escoUo  de  la  esefianza  secundaria,  no  es  que  haya  en  ella 
aglomeraci6n  o  nxala  distribuci6n  de  las  materias  ensefiadas,  sino  que,  como  conae- 
cuencia  16gica,  de  lo  mal  que  se  da  entre  nosotros  la  ensefianza  primaria,  los  alumnoa 
ingresan  muy  mal  preparados,  faltos  de  conocimientos  y  sin  haber  terminado  dicha 
instrucci6n. 

Los  programas  de  ingreso  a  los  colegios  de  ensefianza  secundaria  no  existen,  y 
los  eximenes  que  se  exigen  para  ingresar  a  un  colegio  no  comprenden  la  totalidad  ni 
la  extensi6n  de  las  materias  de  la  Instniccidn  Primaria.  La  edad  misma  de  los  niiios, 
casi  no  corresponde  a  la  6poca  en  que  ingresan  a  los  colegios. 

Como  generalmente  la  escuela  primaria  es  lo  peor  que  hay  en  el  Ecuador,  los  padres 
de  familia  de  clase  pobre  o  acomodada  se  apresuran  a  hacer  ingresar  a  sus  hijos  en  los 
colegios  de  s^^unda  ensefianza  que  tienen  ante  sus  ojos  y  antes  los  de  los  alumnos  de 
mayor  prestigio  y  que  en  realidad  dan  una  ensefianza  mds  amplia  y  mis  ordenada. 
Pero  sucede  que,  faltos  los  educandos  de  la  instruccidn  primaria  se  reducen  las  claaea 
de  gramdtica,  geografia,  aritm6tica  e  historia  a  la  repetici6n,  casi  sin  ampliaci6n,  de 
lo  que  se  aprende  en  la  escuela  primaria. 

La  ensefianza  secundaria  deberia  ser  la  continuaci6n  de  la  ensefianza  primaria,  a 
la  vez  que  la  preparaci6n  cientifica,  moral  y  fisica  de  los  j6venes,  para  su  ingreso  en 
las  carreras  univendtarias  o  en  las  profesiones  t6cnicas  e  industriales. 

Pero  para  conseguir  6sto,  es  necesario  que  el  tiempo  disponible  no  sea  distiaido  en 
el  aprendizaje  de  materias,  que  ya  deberian  conocerse,  ni  diluido  en  ensefianzaa  que 
ban  de  ser  superfluas  al  educando,  para  la  carrera  a  la  que  se  dedique. 
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Eeto  tUtimo  que  he  dicho,  no  ataoa  a  la  mtegiidad  de  la  iiistruccl6n  que  el  alurano 
ha  de  recibir  eu  todo  caso,  conociniieiitos  generales  de  literatura,  filosofla  y  ciencias, 
cualquiera  que  sea  la  profesi6n  a  que  se  prepare,  pero  dadas  en  diferentes  extensionee 
segdn  eea  la  carrera  universitaria  para  la  cual  ae  orienta. 

Deberia  cmnprender  pues,  el  bachillerato,  doB  vfas  distintas  en  la  extensi6n  de  las 
materias  eetudiadas,  el  bachillerato  en  letras  y  filosoffa  y  el  bachillerato  en  ciencias, 
en  vez  del  tinico  diploma  de  bachiUer  que  hoy  se  expide  a  todos  loe  estudiantes.  En 
el  primero,  se  darfa  la  preferencia  en  la  extensi6n  de  los  estudios  de  filosofla  y  literatura 
y  servirfa  de  preparaci6n  para  ingresar  a  las  facultades  de  derecho  y  de  filosoffa  de  las 
universidades;  el  segundo  comprenderia,  de  pr^erencia,  las  ciencias  qufmicas 
ffsicas  y  naturales  y  las  matem&ticas,  y  comprenderia  la  preparaci6n  necesaria  para 
ingresar  a  las  facultades  de  ciencias,  medicina  y  farmacia.  Aun  podrfa  comprender 
una  segunda  subdivisi6n  en  ciencias  naturales,  (nrientaci6n  especial  para  las  carreras 
de  medidna,  farmacia,  ingenieria  agrfcola,  qufmica  o  ingenierfa  qufmica  y  doctorado 
en  ciencias  naturales  y  bachiUerato  en  ciencias  flsicas  y  matem&ticas,  destinado  a 
(»ientar  hacia  la  escuela  de  ingenierfa  y  hacia  el  doctorado  en  ciencias  ffsicas.  For  lo 
denUis,  siendo  los  estudios  paralelos,  los  tUtimos  podrfan  ser  intercambiables,  siempre 
que  los  alumnos  rindieran  las  materias  de  preferencia,  confcnme  a  los  programas  esta- 
blecidoe;  de  modo  que  un  bachiller  en  Filosoffa  y  Letras  podrfa  tomar  adenUis  el  tf tulo 
en  ciencias  ffsicas  y  matem&ticas,  siempre  que  rindiera  el  examen  ccffrespondiente  al 
exceso  de  extensidn  que  en  este  tUtimo  se  diera  al  Algebra  y  a  la  geometrfa,  etc.,  sobre 
lo  que  de  estas  materias  se  estudiara  en  el  anterior. 

Aparentemente,  ^sto  complicarfa  el  fundonamiento  de  los  colegioe  de  segunda 
enseiiansa,  exigiendo  un  aumento  del  prof esorado  y  un  mayor  ndmero  de  horas  de  clase ; 
pero  es  necesario  tener  en  cuenta,  que  nuestro  actual  badiillerato  no  corresponde  a  la 
extensi6n  de  esta  clase  de  estudios  en  loe  colegioe  extranjeroe.  Asf,  alunmos  salidos 
bachilleres  de  nuestroe  colegioe,  provistos  de  su  tftulo  reepectivo,  no  han  podido  in- 
gresar directamente  a  las  Universidades  extranjeras,  sin' una  preparaci6n  ampliatoria, 
y  les  ha  sido  al  prindpio  muy  diffcil  seguir  los  cursoe  univendtaiioe,  por  falta  de  una 
preparad6n  suficiente,  que  estuviera  en  reladdn  con  la  que,  a  la  ensefianza  dentffica 
se  da  en  las  univenddades. 

Al  final  de  este  capftulo,  se  encontrar&  un  proyecto  de  programa  para  loe  tree  cursos 
del  bachillerato,  el  cual  consulta  las  necesidades  de  la  ensefianza  secundaria,  tal  como 
la  hemes  bosquejado.  Pero  el  escoUo  de  la  ^ta  de  preparad6n  de  los  alumnos  para 
ingresar  a  los  colegioe  de  segunda  ensefianza,  no  estarfa  salvado  sino  con  la  adopd6n 
del  tftulo  o  certificado  de  enseflansa  primaiia  y  con  el  de  programa  de  ingreso  que 
correspondiera  a  la  extensi6n  total  de  las  materias  ensefiadas  en  la  instrucd6n 
primaria.  Sin  embargo,  esta  reforma,  no  surtirfa  sus  efectoe  al  comienzo,  porque 
para  ello  serfa  necesario  al  mismo  tiempo,  que  la  ensefianza  en  la  escuela  primaria, 
aumentara  su  amplitud  y  mejorara  a  tal  punto,  que  pusiera  a  loe  alunmos  en 
condidones  de  seguir  los  nuevos  cursos  del  bachillerato,  sin  tener  que  repetir  las 
materias  ya  aprendidas  en  ella.  Y  como  serfa  ilusorio  pensar  en  que  esto  pueda 
conseguirse  desde  el  comienzo  de  la  introducd6n  de  esta  reforma  y  s61o  se  lograrfa 
al  cabo  de  algunos  afios  de  haberse  reformado  la  ensefianza  primaria,  serfa  necesa- 
rio dejar  a  tftulo  de  ensefianza  preparatoria  los  dos  primeros  afios  de  loe  seis  que  actual- 
mente  comprende  el  bachillerato,  dedidlndolos  a  la  revisi6n  de  las  materias  primarias, 
lenguaje,  aritm^tica,  geograffa,  historia  y  las  dem^  materias  accesorias.  En  nuestros 
colegioe  ha  existido  esta  ensefianza  preparatoria,  pero  a  la  manera  de  ima  escuela 
primaria  de  segundo  grade,  pues  en  realidad  loe  dos  o  tree  primeros  afios  de  nuestro 
bachillerato,  corresponden  a  los  dos  tUtimos  de  la  ensefianza  graduada. 

Actualmente  en  la  maycHrfa  de  nuestros  colegioe,  esta  ensefianza  preparatoria  ha  sido 
suprimida,  como  si  se  supusiera  que  ya  nuestras  escuelas  jMrimarias  dan  alumnos 
sufidentemente  bien  preparadoe  para  ingresar  a  la  ensefianza  secundaria. 
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Concebido  asf  el  bachillerato,  ahomrfa  el  establedmiento  de  la  ensefiMUBa  cientffici, 
previa  a  la  eepecializaci6n  prof ecdonal,  que  en  las  univenddadee  francesas  se  conoce  am 
el  nombre  de  certificado  de  eetudioe  de  dencias  qufmicaa,  fkicaa  y  natunJes  que 
orienta  hada  las  carreras  univenitarias  de  dendas  aplicadas. 

Pero  acaso  lo  mis  difidl  en  la  ensefianza  secundaria  sea  el  mantenimiento  de  la 
disdplina  del  regimen  y  del  buen  orden  en  los  colegioe.  Est&n  conformes  casi  todos  los 
autores  en  asegurar  que  en  la  educad6n  hay  una  parte  verdaderamente  mec4nica  que 
puede  ser  asimilada  al  adiestramiento  en  los  animales,  y  que  esti  constituida  por  una 
eerie  de  actos  mec&nicoe  que  en  el  nifio  imprimen  d^rto  hdbito  y  lo  ena^ian  a  cmnplir 
dertos  actos,  y  a  Uenar  dertos  deberes,  de  modo  automdtico.  Ahora  bien,  esta  parte 
de  adiestramiento  en  la  educad6n,  est&  muy  mal  condudda  en  la  ensefianza  primaria 
ysi  loenifios  vueltos  adoleecentes  que  ingreean  a  los  colegioe  llevan  multitud  de  cos- 
tumbres  refiidas  muchas  voces  con  el  buen  sentido  y  la  correcd6n  social  a  m^  de  falta 
de  disdplina,  que  unidas  a  la  natural  travesura  y  turbulencias  propias  de  la  edad  y 
agravadas  quizi  por  la  tendencia  ancestral  de  la  raza,  hacen  diffcil  mantener  el 
buen  orden  en  los  colegios.  Ll^ados  a  cierta  6poca  de  la  vida,  los  adoleecentes,  y 
y  entre  noeotros  quizi  de  una  manera  prematura,  empiezan  a  sentir  el  despertar  de 
apetitos  y  pasiones  en  embri6n  y  al  mismo  tiemx)o  el  desarroUo  corporal  y  cwginico, 
exigiendo  en  ellos  un  mayor  gasto  de  fuerzas,  comunica  a  su  sistema  nervioeo,  un 
estado  de  tensidn  y  de  hiperexdtad6n  que  m^  de  una  vez  se  traduce  por  la  pereza  y  el 
disgusto  por  los  estudios,  la  impetuoddad,  la  tendencia  a  los  actos  violentoe  e  iire- 
flexivos,  la  altanerla,  la  sensualidad,  y  la  Irivolidad  en  los  gustos.  Es  que  en  esta  ^poct 
el  adolescente  tiene  a(in  los  sentidos  del  nifio  dentro  de  la  armaz6n  y  de  la  eBtructoia 
del  hombre  y  en  m^s  de  una  ocasi6n,  el  deearrollo  muscular  y  ^eeo  no  correeponde  al 
desarrollo  del  sistema  nervioeo. 

En  tales  condiciones  y  con  tal  estado  fisiol6gico  y  psicol^co,  el  adolescente  mas 
adn  que  el  nifio  necesita  s^  guiado  por  un  educador  hibil  y  en^igico  que  se  preocupe 
de  modelar  su  car^ter  en  esta  6poca  de  la  vida,  en  que  es  necesario  imfuimir  los  mis 
vigorosos  trazos  al  modelado  del  ser  psico-ffsico  humane,  corrigiendo  i^or  la  educaddn 
las  tendencias  instintivas  que  dejadas  asf  mismas  y  merced  a  las  influencias  del  medio 
ambiente,  se  convertirfan  m&B  tarde  en  vicios  y  pasiones  y  que  bien  conducidat 
puedoii  ser  cualidades  utUizables  para  el  hombre  de  mis  tarde  y  para  la  sodedad  &t 
que  viva.  La  violencia  puede  ser  transformada  en  generosa  acometividad;  la  alt»> 
nerfa,  en  noble  orgullo,  la  Irivolidad  y  la  ligereza  en  espiritualismo,  en  alegr^  7 
amenidad  y  asf  sncedvamonte  si  se  cuida  de  educar,  al  mismo  tiempo  que  de  iDstmir. 
Es  ^ste  un  gran  defecto  de  nuestra  ensefianza  pdblica,  que  ya  he  sefialado  en  otia 
parte  y  es  que  no  educa  y  apenas  iustruye.  Por  eso  descuida  a  cada  paso  multitud  de 
pequefios  y  de  grandes  detalles  que  infiuyen  notablemente  en  la  educacidii  de  los 
j6venee.  D6bese  esto,  a  que  en  la  segunda  ensefianza  falta  adn  mis  que  en  la  primera» 
toda  uoci6n  pedag<5gica  y  apenas  si,  gracias  al  mayor  grade  de  cultura  de  su  profesorado, 
■e  suple  esta  folta  cou  medidas  tomadas  de  una  manera  intuitiva  y  por  lo  tanto 
empfricas. 

La  conservacidn  del  orden  y  disciplina  en  el  interior  de  los  plantdes,  debe  ser,  poes, 
cuesti6n  de  muchos  factores:  los  conocimientos  que  sobre  educaci6n  posean  los  direc- 
tores  y  prof esores  de  ellos,  del  estudio  del  caricter  especial  de  los  alumnos,  del  reparto 
de  las  horas  de  trabajo  y  recreo,  y  en  general,  de  la  utilizaci6u  del  tiempo  y  de  la 
reglamentacidn  interna;  asf  como  de  la  forma  y  del  m^todo  con  que  se  pungan  en 
prictica  las  medidas  tomadas  para  conservar  el  buen  orden. 

La  ensefianza  secundaria,  ha  sido  hasta  estos  dltimos  tiempos  aquella  que  de 
manera  mis  preferente  ban  atendido  nuestroe  gobiemos  y  si  su  direcd6n,  y  ofguii- 
zacidn  no  hubieran  corrido  las  veleidades  de  nuestra  polf tica,  quizis  se  halkrfa  hoy 
en  un  pi6  si  no  briUante,  por  lo  meuos  aceptable  y  satiBfoctoria.  Entregada  durante 
laigo  tiempo  a  las  Comunidades  religioeas,  sobre  todo  a  los  Jesuftiis,  ha  consorvado  el 
sello  del  ratio-studiorum  que  presidfa  en  tiempo  de  aqu611os  y  contra  cuyas  huellas 
luchan  adn  por  abrirse  paso  las  modemas  ideas  pedag^cas. 
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En  esto6  tiltimoB  aflos,  Bin  que  pueda  decirse  que  ha  side  descuidada  por  cierto,  ee  le  ha 
tratado  de  posponer  a  la  ensefianza  pnmaria  y  adn  de  iucluirla  y  dividirla  entre  ^stas 
y  las  univeraddadee.  Esto  no  ha  paaado  de  ser  desde  luego  un  alarde  de  reformlBmo 
avauzado  y  yo  no  le  daria  la  menor  importancia,  a.  no  fuera  porque  la  idea  ha  sido 
lanzada  y  patrocinada  por  dos  de  loe  eacritoren  que  m^  se  han  oeupado  de  Instrucci6n 
Pdblira  y  ejercido  altos  cargos  en  este  ramo,  don  Luis  N.  Dillon  y  don  Jos^  A.  Campos. 
Tal  refonna,  que  no  serd  puesta  en  prictica,  hallarfa  una  gran  resistencia  en  todo  el 
pais  y  por  lo  demis  hay  multidud  de  razones  de  couvenieucia  pdblica  y  de  car^ter 
pedag<3gico  que  harian  dificil  su  implantaci6n,  la  cual  no  se  ha  hecho  ni  en  loe  palses 
m6B  adelantados  del  Gontinente  europeo,  siendo  s61o  los  Estadus  Unidos  -por  lo 
excepcional  de  su  organizaci6n  social,  la  naci6n  on  que  tal  refonna  rige,  haciendo 
parte  de  la  legislaci6n  escolar. 

Si  hoy  mismo  ya  se  lamenta  el  exceso  de  estudiantes  en  las  XJuiversidades  y  la  aglo- 
meraci6n  de  |m>f esionales  que  salen  titulados  de  ellas  ^qu^  no  serfa  si  se  suprimieran  loe 
estudios  del  baohillerato  que  sirve  como  de  una  valla  y  de  un  tamiz  para  demurar  a  los 
elementos  que  ingresan  a  las  universidadee?  La  falta  de  preparaci6n  en  los  alumnos 
serfa  entonces  mucho  mayor  que  lo  que  actualmente  es,  al  ingresar  en  los  curses 
universitarios:  no  quiero  hacerme  la  ilusi6n  tan  ficticia  como  engafioAa,  de  que  nuestras 
escuelas  primariaa  van  a  dar  dentro  de  pocos  afios  alumnos  tan  bien  preparados  en  las 
ciencias  flsicas  y  matem&ticas  que  puedan  abordar  sin  m^  requisites,  los  estudio9 
superiores  y  las  aplicaciones  ecipeciales  de  esta  ciencia.  Y  no  quiero  continuar  ha- 
ciendo objeciones  a  la  idea  de  la  supresidn  de  la  segunda  ensefianza,  porque,  como  ya 
antes  he  dicho,  la  creo  irrealizable,  por  cuanto  encontrarfa  tanta  oposicidn  en  el 
pais  que  tal  refonna  se  volverfa  imposible  de  implantar.  Muchos  otros  puntos  relik- 
cionados  con  la  segunda  ensefianza,  dejo  adn  sin  meucionar  pues  tendrla  para  hacerlo 
que  dar  mucho  mayor  extensi6n  a  este  trabajo. 

Capitulo  DiaMO  SAftimo. — La  Sequnda  EnseS^anza — ^Las  Esoublas  de  la 

ViDA  PkXctica. 

Al  lado  de  los  colegios  de  segunda  ensefianza  que  dan  la  educaddn  cUsica  del  ba- 
chillerato,  deberlamos  cdloear  otra  para  los  j6venee  que  no  deseando  ingresar  en  la 
Univenidad  quiaienui  completaryperfeccionarsuinstrucci^n  primaria,  prepardndose 
para  la  vida  comerdal,  agrieda  e  industrial. 

A  tal  fin,  eeUxk  destinadas  laa  escuelas  que  con  el  titulo  de  escuelas  pr4cticas  o 
''Realschulen"  fundonan  en  Alemania.  De  todas  las  instituciones  pedag^cas 
alemanas,  una  de  la  m^  adaptable  y  digna  de  ser  imitada  ee  6sta  de  laa ''  Realschulen." 

Para  su  descripd^n,  cedo  la  palabra  al  diatinguido  escritor  don  Aurdlano  Abenza, 
quien  se  expresa  as!  de  ellas  en  su  libio  ''Como  ensefla  Alemania;"  antes  de  entrar 
en  detalles  acerca  de  las  ''Miltelschulen,"  que  han  tenido  y  contintian  teniendo, 
no  poca  parte  en  la  prosperidad  de  Alemania,  por  influir  principalmente  en  la  cul- 
tma  de  laa  clases  baja  y  media,  laa  m^  numerosas  y  hoy  laa  m^  influyentes  en  todoa 
lob  palses,  conviene  plsjitear  la  cuesti6n  siguiente.  ^Es  ventajoso,  sea  para  las  familias, 
sea  para  la  sodedad,  abrir  a  la  salida  de  la  escuela  piimazia,  elemental  y  superior. 
Tanas  rutas  paralelas,  ee  dedr.  tener  eetabledmientos  especialee  que  prepaien  di- 
lectamente  para  tal  o  cual  carrera,  para  tal  o  cual  funddn  social,  o  bien  ee  mejor,  , 
letardar  el  momento  mi  eL  cual  los  alumnos,  habiendo  reconido  unidos  un  derto 
dclo  de  estudios  comunes,  deberin  sepaiarse  para  recibir  una  ensefianza  especial? 

Esta  cuestidn  fu^  resuelta  mi  Alemania  y  otras  nadones  (Dinamarca,  por  ejemplo) 
en  el  sentido  de  la  separaddn  inmediata,  o,  para  servimos  de  una  ezpresidn  mis 
propia,  de  la  bilurcaci6n,  establedendo  dos  variedades  de  escuelas:  las  '* Realschulen '' 
7  los  **Gymnasium;"  mioitras  que  otros  pueblos  (los  Estados  Unidos  entre  ellos)  la 
nsolviefon  en  el  sentido  opuesto,  adoptando  un  sistema  giaduado  de  estudios,  des- 
tinado  tanto  a  los  jdvenes  que  aspiimn  a  las  profesiones  liberales  como  a  los  que  so 
pceparen  para  ingresar  en  las  canreras  industriales  y  comerdales. 
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Las  '^Realachulen''  (eacuelaa  reales)  cuyo  nombre  no  indica  muy  clanmente  la 
uaturaleza,  a  pesar  de  lo  que  antes  decian  los  alemanes,  dan  una  ensefianza  secun- 
daria especial,  estando  destinadas  en  un  principio  a  los  j^venes  que  se  prepaxmban  a 
entrar  en  las  profesiones  comerciales  e  industriales,  en  ciertas  lamas  de  la  admiiua- 
tiaci6n,  o  en  las  escuelas  superioreB  que  a  la  admini8tzaci6n  conducen. 

For  el  contrarioi  los  gymnasium,  sCTaejantes  o  equivalentes  a  los  liceos  francesee 
o  a  los  institutes  espafioles,  son  los  establecimientos  de  la  ensefianza  secundaria 
cl^ca,  que  dan  aptitud  a  los  j6venes  paia  seguir  los  cunos  pdblicos  de  los  piofeeores 
de  fiM:ultad,  llamados  "Gymnasiallelurer"  y  corresponden  a  las  clases  de  ''Humani- 
dades"  y  a  las  clases  supeiiores  de  los  referidos  liceos  e  institutes;  es  decir,  que  en 
ellos  se  hacen  los  estudios  del  bachillerato  cUsico  (Gymnasialbildung). 

Alemania  como  el  resto  de  Europa,  no  conoci6  hasta  el  comienso  dd  siglo  XIX, 
m^  que  dos  clases  de  establecimientos  escolares:  las  escuelas  i»imarias,  aMertas  a 
todo  el  mundo  y  dando  una  ensefianza  elemental  m^  o  menos  por  extenso,  y  las 
escuelas  Jatinas,  dando  acceeo  a  las  univenddades  y  destinadas  a  los  hijos  de  los 
clases  supeiiores  de  la  sociedad,  en  posesi6n  de  la  liqueza  y  de  la  influencia,  aneicas 
a  las  profesiones  liberales.  La  escuela  latina  de  antafio,  es  el  Gimnaaio  de  hoy 
(Staatsgymnasium). 

Se  debid  comprender,  sin  embargo,  pronto  ^i  Alemania  que  esta  dltima  ensefianza, 
o  sea  la  escuela  cUisica,  apropiada  a  las  necesidades  de  una  sociedad,  en  la  cual  la 
clase  media  no  habla  adquirido  la  importancia  que  poco  a  poco  le  as^:uraioii  los 
progresos  del  comercio  y  de  la  industna,  no  daba  satisfacciiSn  a  esa  categoria  numerasa 
de  ciudadanos,  que  no  encontraba  en  el  estudio  casi  exclusivo  de  lenguas  y  liteia- 
turas  antiguas  una  preparaci6n  suficiente  a  las  divenas  carreras  profesionales,  cuyo 
ndmero  e  importancia  aumentan  de  dla  en  dfa. 

Tales  fueron  las  consideraciones  que  dieron  origen  a  esta  ensefianza  media,  desig- 
nada  bajo  el  nombre  de  real,  porque  el  estudio  preferente  es  d  de  las  ciendas  com- 
prendidas  en  la  voz  gen^ca  de  realien,  cuyo  significado  es  realidades,  ciencias 
exactas,  conocimientos  positives,  cosas  de  la  Naturaleza.  De  este  mode  nacieion 
''Realschulen,''  centres  docentes  que  substituy^on  el  estudio  del  gri^;o  y  del  latin 
por  ima  ensefianza  m^  apropiada  a  la  vida  i»^k^ca,  es  decir,  m^  cientlfica  que 
literaria,  y  cuyo  fin  ha  de  ser,  ejercitar  en  el  nifio  o  en  el  joven,  las  fuerzas  fisicas, 
tanto  como  las  intelectuales.  Estos  establecimientos  ban  side  desde  su  creacidn  tan 
numerosos  como  las  escuelas  cUsicas  de  ensefianza  secundaria,  y  ban  contado  casi 
igual  ntimero  de  alumnos. 

Hemos  dicho  antes  que  Alemania  no  conoci6  hasta  los  comienzos  del  siglo  XIX, 
mks  escuelas  que  las  de  piimera  ensefianza  y  las  latinas,  en  el  sentido  de  que  hasta 
entoncee  no  se  afirmaron  algunos  intentos  que  hubo  con  anteiioridad  para  crear  las 
'^Realschulen." 

Al  pedagogo  Hecher,  el  mismo  que  redact6  luego  el  *' General  Landschul-Regle- 
ment"  (1763),  l\x6  debida  la  creaci6n  de  una  de  las  pnmeras  escuelas  de  esta  daae, 
instalada  en  Berlin  en  el  afio  1747.  Su  fin  era  reemplazar  la  ensefianza  excluaiva  de 
las  palabras  por  la  de  las  realidades,  y  que  se  destinaba  a  los  j6venes  que  no  se  propo- 
nian  seguir  los  cuisos  de  las  Universidades.  La  orientaci6n  general  de  su  m^todo 
consistfa  en  hacer  descansar  los  conocimientos  sobre  el  estudio  de  cosas  natuiales, 
modelos,  pianos,  objetos  titiles  a  la  vida  com^.  De  aquf  el  nombre  de  escuebtt 
reales.  Esta  reforma  era  toda  una  revoluqi6n.  Como  podr4  suponerse,  tuvo  antes 
de  ser  adoptada,  que  veneer  muchoe  obst^culos,  encontrando  de  parte  de  los  Gimna- 
sios  la  mis  viva  oposici6n;  los  iMx>fesores,  tendendo  ver  disminuir  el  nlimao  de  sua 
alumnos,  dedaraban  en^rgicamente  que  la  nueva  ensefianza  destruia  ke  estudios 
series. 

Las  escuelas  reales,  fundadas  durante  el  siglo  XVIII,  sucumbieitm  despu^  de 
varies  afk)s  de  existencia.  El  *  *  Phi  lanthropium  **  que  Basedow  organiz6  en  Dresde 
en  1774,  y  que  no  era  mas  que  una  ^'Realschule,"  tampoco  prospa6.    Era  al  siglo 
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XIX,  al  que  se  le  reservaba  el  triunfo  de  estas  instituciones,  como  de  tantas  otras 
beneficioeas  para  la  cultura  y  la  proeperidad. 

Los  progresos  de  la  ciencia  y  de  la  industria,  que  son  la  gloria  del  siglo  XIX, 
acabaron  por  triunfar  de  loe  prejuicioe  que  conedderaba  el  eetudio  de  lae  lenguas,  y 
sobre  todo,  de  las  lenguas  antiguas,  como  la  condici6n  esencial  de  toda  buena  educa- 
ci6n.  £1  Oobiemo  prusiano  se  ocup6  seriamente  en  1832  de  la  oi^ganizacidn  de  la 
ensefianza  intennedia  (de  la  primaria  ya  se  habfa  ocupado  en  1819),  precisamente 
en  el  momento  mismo  en  que  Francia,  quizd  influlda  por  el  ejemplo  alemdn,  ponia 
tanbi^n  a  la  orden  del  dia  la  reforma  de  su  ensefianza  secundaria. 

Girardin,  en  su  obra  "De  T instruction  intermMiaire  et  de  son  6tat  dans  le  midi 
de  V  Allemagne/'  decla  en  1835,  recomendando  para  su  pafe,  las  escuelas  reales: 

Desde  la  revoluci6n  franceea,  una  sociedad  nueva  ha  nacido  tambi^n;  una  sociedad 
comercial  e  industrial:  esta  sociedad,  pide  una  educaci6n  apropiada  a  su  espMtu 
.  .  .  Hoy  nos  son  precisoe  tambi^n,  comerciantes,  manuiactureros,  agricuitores 
y  nuestra  educaci6n  no  parece  adecuada  para  hacerlos  .  .  .  Entre  nosotroe, 
todo  el  mundo  es  dem6crata  y  nadie  quiere  ser  del  pueblo. 

Y  Girardin  se  alzaba  contra  la  mania  de  todas  las  clases  sociales  de  mandar  sus 
hijos  a  loe  Liceos. 

Pero  Francia  no  marchaba  en  su  progreso  con  pasos  tan  seguroe  como  Alemania. 
Alemania  obraba  por  evoluci6n  consciente,  y  Francia,  procedla  por  los  resultados  de 
8U  revoluci6n,  que  no  son  Impulsoe  tan  firmes,  duraderos  y  constantes.  Las  revolu- 
ciones  en  loe  pueblos,  son  como  el  latigazo  que  se  da  a  un  caballo  cansado;  le  hacen 
saltar  en  un  arranque,  y  quiz4  el  carruaje  sale  del  atoUadero,  pero  agotado  el  animal, 
cae  en  seguida  en  el  deefallecimiento  anterior. 

Alemania  no  era,  no  ee  un  pueblo  arrebatado,  que  se  deja  Uevar  de  las  prlmeras 
impresiones  que  recibe.  Por  eso  habia  estudiado  los  asuntos  de  la  ensefianza,  habla 
hecho  pruebas  y  tanteos,  y  cuando  se  comprob6  el  valimiento  de  las  escuelas  reales 
y  el  papel  que  estaban  destinadas  a  realizar  en  la  vida  nueva  que  el  estado  tomaba, 
comenz6  a  crearlas  para  no  suprimirlas  jamds. 

Numerosos  establecimientos  se  levantaron  en  los  diversos  Estados  germdnicos,  para 
responder  a  ima  neceeidad  que  habfa  llegado  a  ser  general,  y  un  Decreto  del  Goblemo 
de  Prusia,  con  fecha  de  6  de  octubre  de  1839,  reconoci6  de  un  modo  oficial  esta  nueva 
categorfa  de  escuelas,  adopt6  el  nombre  bajo  el  cual  habfan  sido  hasta  entonces  de- 
fdgnadas  y  se  public6  la  reglamentaci6n  de  la  ensefianza  y  de  los  exdmenes. 

Hubo  una  '^Realschulen'*  que  Uamaron  de  primer  orden,  otras  de  segundo  orden, 
y  ''BuTgerschulen,"  superiores.  (Una  variedad  de  estas  escuelas  son  las  ''Mittel- 
schulen,"  de  las  cuales  m^s  adelante  hemes  de  ocupamos.)  Actualmente,  todas 
estto  retoididas  en  la  "Oberrealschulen,"  que  comprende  los  mismos  cursos  que  el 
''Gymnasium,"  y  con  iguales  edades  para  el  ingreso  y  para  la  term*inaci6n  de  los 
estudlos,  o  sea,  desde  los  11  a  los  16  afios  de  edad;  ee  decir,  qua  la  "Oberrealschule" 
y  el  ''Gymnasium"  son  establecimientos  de  ensefianza  peifectamente  paralelos,  pero 
con  finalidad  distinta;  predominando  el  car&cter  cientffico  el  pnmero,  predominando 
el  cldsico  literario  el  segundo. 

Paralelo  tambidn  a  estos  centros,  hay  otro  para  la  mujer:  el  llamado  ''Hohese 
Frauenschule. " 

Y  m^  adelante  afiade:  "Recordando  lo  dicho  en  el  comienzo  de  este  capftulo  al 
hablar  de  las  ''Realschulen,"  de  cuyo  cardcter  y  tendencias  participan  las  ''Mittel- 
schulen, "  segtin  tambi6n  indicamos,  me  afirmo  en  mis  opinionee  anterioree.  Para 
mf,  la  ensefianza  real  responde  a  las  neceaidadee  de  la  vida  modema,  de  dar  una 
in8trucci6n  verdaderamentb  prictlca  a  la  juventud,  separ&ndola  del  camino  tradicional 
de  las  profesiones  en  puridad  literarias,  para  dirigirla  hacia  donde  las  tendencias 
positivistas  de  los  tiempos  actualee  los  llaman,  pero  hacia  donde  todavfa  no  se  deciden 
a  ir  los  que  alii  debieran  estar. 
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£1  Emperador  Guillermo,  hombre  de  su  ^poca,  y  que  eBtk  dotado  de  un  gran  espintu 
de  observacidn,  se  expreB6  asf  en  una  ocaai6n  solemme: 

*  *  Ante  todo,  yo  quisiera  advertir  que  aqul  se  txata  ezclusivamente  de  medldaa  tunicas 
y  pedag6gicas  que  vamos  a  tomar  para  educar  a  nueetra  juventud,  de  manera  que 
reeponda  a  las  necealdades  de  la  situacidn  aue  ocupa  la  patna  en  el  mundo,  y  tambi^ 
para  ponerla  a  la  altura  de  las  luchas  por  la  vida.  Las  escuelas  (l^ase  universidadee) 
nan  cumplido  lo  sobrehumano  y  ban  producido,  a  mi  placer,  una  muy  grande  sobre- 
produccion  de  personas  instruidas,  m^  que  la  nact6n  puede  soportar  y  m4s  que  pueden 
soportar  los  mismos  individuos. 

En  eso  la  frase  del  principede  Bismark,  el  proletartado  de  los  bacblll^es,  que  noso- 
tros  poseemos,  es  exacta.  La  mavor  parte  de  los  candidates  del  bambre,  principsd- 
mente  los  sefiores  periodistas,  son  bacbilleres  fracasados  ^la  palabra  ee  diu^);  eee  es  un 
peli^  para  nosotros.    Tal  exceso,  que  abora  es  ya  demaaiado  grande,  bace  que  nuestra 

fatna  se  asemeje  a  un  campo  saturado  de  agua,  que  no  puede  soportar  mas  el  riego. 
or  ^sto.  es  porque  yo  no  autoiizar6  m^  la  ap^tura  de  gimnasios,  de  los  cualee  no  se 
me  pueaa  demostrar  enteramente  la  raz6n  de  ser  y  la  necesidad.  Tenemos  ya  bas- 
tantes." 

Esta  tendencla  bacia  lo  utilitario,  contra  la  cual  es  imposible  alzane  por  que  es 
general  y  cada  bombre  es  bombre  de  su  tiempo,  comenz6  a  manilestarse  bace  ya  ba»- 
tantes  afios.  No  es  de  abora  el  escritor  franco  que  dijo:  ''Dans  la  lutte  6tablie  entre 
la  "Realscbule"  et  le  "g3rmnaee,"  c'est  le  dernier  qui  perd  cbaque  jour  du  terrain, 
par  suite  de  la  predominance  croissante  du  point  de  vue  utilitaire. " 

Por  nuestra  parte  afiadlremos  por  cuenta  propia,  que  en  el  Ecuador,  una  vez  tenni- 
nados  los  estudios  primaries,  los  padres  de  familia  de  clase  pobre,  pueblo  o  biu-gueda, 
que  no  quieren  dedicar  a  sus  bijos  a  ejercer  im  oficio  manual,  los  matriculaxi  en 
los  colegios  atin  cuando  no  tengan  intenciones  de  darles  una  carrera  imiv^mtaria. 
Para  que  aprendan  algo  mds  .  .  .  generalmente  dicen.  Mucbos  bijos  de  familias 
acomodadas  que  no  tienen  intenciones  de  ingresar  a  la  Univeraidad,  siguen  los  cufbos 
de  los  colegios,  que  abandonan,  lo  mismo  que  los  primeros,  antes  de  terminar  los  estudios 
del  Bacbillerato,  Uevando  por  consiguiente,  una  educacidn  incompleta  e  ignorando 
mucbos  conocimientos  dtiles  en  la  vida  pr&ctica.  En  los  colegios  de  scgunda  en- 
■efianza  se  observa,  que  la  mayor  parte  de  los  alunmos  abandonaban  los  ciusos  al 
llegar  al  tercero  o  cuarto  alio,  sobre  todo  si  ban  empezado  a  seguirlos  en  una  edad  de 
14  a  15  afios,  ^poca  en  la  cual  el  adolescente  comienza  a  sentir  ya  los  instintos  y  las 
tendenclas  del  bombre. 

En  un  curso  en  que  comienzan  generalmente  80  6  100  alunmos,  b61o  terminan  los 
estudios  basta  obtener  el  titulo  de  bacbiller  10  6  12  d^  ellos.  Los  dem^  deeertan 
poco  a  poco,  sin  obtener  de  bus  afios  de  estudios,^  otra  cosa,  que  un  baniiz  superficial 
de  cultura.  Resulta  en  mucbas  ocasionee,  que  el  programa  de  los  estudios  dd  bachi- 
Uerato,  no  se  adapta  a  las  tendencias  mentales  del  alumno  y  que  en  m&B  de  una  ocasidn, 
un  estudiante  que  se  distingue  en  los  estudios  literarios  puramente  teMcos  de  litera- 
tura,  bistona  o  filosofla,  se  encuentra  incapacitado  para  los  estudios  de  matemdticas 
y  ciencias  exactas  y  \ice  versa;  un  buen  alumno  de  matem4ticas  mira  con  despego  los 
estudios  literarios.  Esto  da  origen  a  que,  confundldos  como  se  ballan  unos  y  otros, 
por  un  fuerte  acto  de  seleccidn,  triun&ui  s61o  los  que  pueden  estudiar  el  programa 
complete. 

Se  nos  objetaii,  que*nuestro  actual  bacbillerato  se  acerca  m^  a  la  "Realscbulen'* 
que  al  ''Gimnaaio''  o  liceo  cl^co,  puesto  que  se  ban  suprimido  bace  tiempo  los 
estudios  del  griego  y  del  latin;  pero  contestaremos  que  la  eecuela  de  la  realidad  y 
el  colegio  de  segunda  ensefianza,  difieren  no  sdlamente  en  la  preferencia  que  se  da 
en  la  una  al  aprendizaje  de  las  lenguas  \i\  as  y  al  de  las  ciencias  exactas,  sino  tambito, 
en  su  finalidad  y  en  su  esplritu  mismo.  El  alumno  de  la  "Realscbulen''  sabe  que 
no  se  prepara  para  ^er  doctor,  medico,  abogado  o  fannac^utico  y  que  no  va  a  paaar 
largos  afios  en  la^univeraidad,  para  obtener  un  diploma,  sino  que  al  salir  de  la  escuela 
podr4  empleaise  en  una  casa  comercial  o  en  una  plantaci6n  agilcola  o  en  una  explo- 
taci6n  induBtrial. 
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Lo6  padres  de  familia  que  hacen  s^uir  loe  cursoe  del  Bachillerato,  no  reeisten  a  la 
tentaci6n  de  oirloe  llamar  doctor  sin  aveiiguar  si  el  joven  tiene  o  no  aptitudes  para 
la  carrera  que  se  le  pretende  hacer  estudiar,  ni  si  esta  carrera  podrd  ser  para  ^  un 
medio  de  \i\  ir  decente  y  decoroso. 

En  cambio,  en  la  escuela  de  la  realidad,  loe  j6venes  pobres,  cuyos  recursos  no  alcan- 
zau  para  subvenir  a  loe  gastos  de  estudios  de  una  carrera  universitaria,  encontrarlan 
la  cultura  suficiente  para  que  en  la  lucha  por  la  vida,  hallaran  manera  de  hacerse  una 
situacidn  c6moda  y  holgada  y  loe  ricos  que  generalmente  se  creen  dispensadoe  de 
dar  a  sus  hijoe  una  educaci6n  profesional  encontrarlan  planteles  donde  aqu^llos 
podrfan  obtener  una  instruccidn  suficiente  para  poderse  entregar  por  si  mismos  al 
manejo  de  sus  bienes  y  a  la  administraci6n  de  sus  propiedades,  de  una  manera  menos 
rutinaria  y  m^  inteligente  de  lo  que  generalmente  lo  hacen. 

El  mejor  medio  de  deecongestionar  las  uni^  ersidades  y  de  combatir  el  aflujo  de 
aliunnos  que  hacia  ellas  se  nota,  ser  fa  abrir  esta  nueva  via,  que  atraeria  a  loe  j6\enes, 
pues  sabiendo  que  a  los  17  6  18  afios,  podrlan  salir  con  suficiente  cultura  para  poder 
ganarse  la  '\  ida,  preferirian  ^sto,  a  tener  que  pasar  largos  afioe  estudiando  carreras 
que  dfa  a  dla  se  vuelven  menos  remunerativas  pot  exceso  de  personal. 

Hago  notar,  eso  s(,  que  yo  no  propongo  la  creaci6n  de  las  eecuelas  de  la  ^ida 
pr4ctica  en  el  Ecuador,  sino  cuando  la  enseiianza  primaria  se  halle  a  una  altura 
suficiente  de  progreso  y  de  mejora  de  sU  estado  actual,  porque  a  ella  deben 
subordinarse  todos  los  demis  ramos  de  la  ensefianza  por  Utiles  y  convenientes  que 
parezcan  las  reformas  que  se  quieran  introducir. 

CAPhiJLO  D^ciMO  Octavo. — La  EnseIJanza  Secundaria. 

0TB08  ASPBGTOS. 

Hemes  considerado  en  los  capitulos  anteriores,  las  dos  ramas  en  que  deberf a  dividirse 
la  ensefianza  secundaria.  En  ella  debieran  estar  incluidas  asimismo  las  ensefianzas 
tunicas  y  profesionales,  las  de  bellas  artes  y  la  de  agricultura  en  su  grade  medio; 
pero  es  la  coetumbre,  separar  todas  ^tas  en  grupos  aparte,  dejando  s<Slo  con  el  nombre 
de  instruccidn  secundaria,  la  ensefianza  que  se  da  a  continuaci6n  de  la  primaria, 
ensanchdndola  y  ampliindola,  hasta  preparar  suficientemente  a  los  alumnos  para  los 
estudios  superiores. 

El  espftitu  bajo  el  cual  hemes  comprendido  la  educaci6n  secundaria,  es  amplia- 
mente  democritico,  tal  como  debe  ser  eh  un  pals*  que  tiene  una  oiganizaci6n  polftica 
como  la  nuestra  y  tal  como  quiere  Bertrand  que  lo  sea  en  una  Repdblica.^  Con  seme- 
jante  organizaci6n,  no  quedarlan  privadoe  de  estudios  complementarios  suficiente- 
mente elevadoe,  los  que  por  falta  de  recursos  pecuniarios,  no  pudieran  seguir  los 
largos  afios  de  curses  de  las  Universidades.  Es  verdad  que  no  serlan  doctores,  m^cos 
o  abogados,  sino  agricultores,  comerciantes  o  industridee,  pero  ^qui^  ha  dicho  que 
el  pueblo  m^  culto  es  el  que  pos^  el  mayor  n<imero  de  m^cos  o  abogados?  Lo  que 
conviene  es  esparcir  la  cultura  lo  mis  extensamente  que  se  pueda,  distribuy^ndola 
proporcionalmente  a  las  necesidades  del  Estado  y  a  la  de  cada  uno  de  sus  ciudadanos, 
y  facilitando  los  medios  para  que  todos  puedan  adquirirla  y  quedar  en  aptitudes  de 
que  mediante  el  eefuerzo  propio,  les  permitan  hacerse  un  sitio  en  la  sociedad  y  llenar 
las  funciones  que  les  est^n  encomendadas. 

Asl,  pues,  bifurcando  nuestra  ensefianza  secundaria,  abrimos  mis  ancho  campo  a 
las  inidativas  de  la  juventud  y  la  volvemos  al  camino  mis  expedite  para  lograr  la 
conquista  del  sitio  que  le  estuviera  reservado  en  el  encaaillado  social.  La  actual 
ensefianza  secundaria,  es  un  bloque  que  no  produce  mis  que  aspirantee  a  doctores  y  en 
el  camino  quedan  rezagados  todos  los  que  fracasaron,  y  cuyo  bagaje  educative  nada 
B61ido  ni  aprovechable,  les  sirve  de  muy  poco  para  ganarse  la  vida. 

1  Bertrand,  "Les  etudes  dans  la  dtoiocratie." 
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Y  como  ^te  debe  ser  uno  de  los  fines  de  la  educaci6n  que  a  la  vez  debe  desaiToIlar 
el  coraK6n,  el  cerebro  y  el  m(!i0culo,  creo  que  la  ensefianza  secundaria  hoy  tan  te6rica, 
debe  tender  a  facilitar  el  desarrollo  de  este  tiltimo  6rgano,  no  s61o  por  el  deporte  y  la 
gimnasia,  sino  tambi6n  por  el  trabajo  manual  bien  conducido. 

Generalmente,  en  nuestros  colegios  de  segunda  ensefiansa,  los  alumnos  disponen  al 
dla  de  muchas  horas  libres  que  si  no  las  pasan  en  el  local  por  no  obligirselo  a  ello  el 
reglamento,  la  mayorfa  las  emplean  muy  mal,  en  una  6poca  que  los  adolescentes  que 
comienzan  a  sentir  las  excitaciones  de  apetitos  nuevos,  son  vfctlmas  propicias  de  todas 
las  concupiscencias  y  de  curiosidades  que  los  llevan  a  situaciones  que  para  ellos  tienen 
el  atractivo  de  lo  desconoddo  y  apenas  sospechado.  En  cambio,  cuando  un  Regla- 
mento  severo  obliga  a  los  j6venes  a  permanecer  largas  horas  dentro  de  un  plantel,  el 
tedio  y  el  aburrimiento  los  invade  y  exalta  su  caricter  turbulento  y  revoltoso.  A£L&- 
dase  a  ^to,  que  como  ya  hemes  dicho,  la  mayorfa  de  los  locales  no  dispone  de  patioe 
y  jardines  de  recreo,  los  educandos  en  su  mayor  parte  estdn  obligados  a  permanecer 
largas  horas  en  las  salas  de  estudio  en  posiciones  inc6modas  por  la  mala  construccidn 
del  mobiliario  escolar,  bajo  un  calor  t6rrido  en  la  costa  y  bajo  un  frfo  glacial  en  la 
sierra.  jCu^nto  mejor  serfa,  aprovechadas  esas  horas  de  vagancia,  extravlo  o  abuiri- 
miento  y  de  fastidio,  si  altemindolas  con  tiempos  de  descanso  que  podrianser  utilizados 
en  juegos  y  recreos,  se  aprovecharan  en  dar  a  los  j6venes  enseflanzas  manuales  apllcadas! 

En  algunos  colegios  existe  una  imprenta  para  su  servicio:  si  al  lado  de  este  taller 
de  tipografia  se  montaran  otros  de  encuademaci6n,  litograffa  y  fotograbado,  etc.,  y 
otros  de  carpinteria  y  de  herrerfa,  siquiera  en  pequefia  escala,  los  alumnos  ocuparlan 
dtilmente  una  buena  parte  de  su  tiempo,  retribuirfan  con  su  trabajo  los  gastos  que 
hiciera  el  colegio  en  el  montaje  y  sostenimiento  de  los  talleres,  aprenderfan  a  ver 
con  menos  terror  las  artes  mecdnicas,  adquirirfan  hibitos  de  laborioeidad  y  de  trabajo, 
ejercitarfan  el  m(!i8Culo  y  fijarian  las  ideas  de  una  manera  ordenada  y  serena,  hallando 
en  la  prdctica  la  aplicaci6n  de  muchos  conocimientos  generales  por  ellos  aprendidos, 
y  por  tiltimo,  se  acostumbrarfan  a  contemplar  los  resultados  de  un  trabajo  asociado 
y  conjunto,  viendo  con  el  de  cada  uno  el  de  todos  los  dem4s. 

Los  museos  y  laboratories  tampoco  les  debieran  estar  cerrados  y  en  horas  de  trabajoe 
practices;  los  alumnos  podrfan  aumentar  con  bub  preparaciones  y  con  las  muestras 
recogidas  en  excursiones  anteriores,  las  colecciones  de  zoologfa,  botdnica  y  mineralogfa 
o  interesarse  en  los  trabajos  personales  de  sua  profesores  ajruddndoles  en  operaciones 
secundarias  que  los  amaestrarian  en  los  ensayos  y  manipulaciones.  Para  todo  dsto 
es  precise,  que  los  alumnos  se  acostumbren  a  mirar  con  carifio  y  reepeto  el  mobiliario 
del  colegio.  Es  lamentable  que  hoy  no  se  pueda  entregar  a  los  alumnos  libros  o 
aparatos,  sin  que  los  deterioren  y  aun  destrocen  por  la  falta  de  aprecio  y  de  cuidado 
que  por  ellos  tienen. 

Es  necesario  inculcarles  que  esos  libros  y  esos  aparatos,  son  instrumentoe  de  pro- 
greeo,  cuya  conservaci6n  interesa  a  todos,  y  ensefiarles  a  apreciar  la  responsabilidad 
que  adquieren  cuando  se  les  confia  uno  de  ellos.  Por  mucho  que  sea  el  nthnero  del 
personal  de  vigilancia  de  un  colegio,  mientras  los  alumnos  no  adquieran  esta  responsa- 
bilidad, no  serd  posible  poner  a  su  disposici6n  el  material  necesario  para  las  ensefian- 
zas  prdcticas. 

En  las  relaciones  de  la  ensefianza  secundaria,  entre  los  padres  de  los  alumnos  y  los 
directores  de  colegios,  existe  actualmente  un  error,  y  es  que  los  primeros  se  desentien- 
den  generalmente  de  la  conducta  escolar  de  bus  hijos  y  con  un  carifio  y  una  temura 
mal  entendidos  hacen  caso  omiso  de  las  faltas  que  ^stos  cometen  y  aun  llegan  a  creerlos 
vlctimas  de  la  inquina  de  los  profesores. 

Descuidada  la  vigilancia  del  nine  fuera  de  las  horas  de  clase,  ^ste  dejado  a  su  albe- 
drfo,  cumple  bus  deberes  escolares  si  es  de  natural  estudioso  y  aplicado  y  se  despre- 
ocupa  de  eUos,  si  es  frfvolo  y  no  tiene  gusto  por  el  estudio.  Antes  que  estos  castigos 
humillantes  o  vejatorios  que  se  imponen  a  los  alumnos  de  los  colegios,  creo  que  se 
tendrfan  mejores  resultados,  si  se  obligara  a  los  padres  de  familia  a  compartir  con  los 
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directores,  la  vigilancia  de  los  alumnoe  en  la  parte  que  lee  estuviera  encomendada;  se 
nos  dird  que  en  la  vida  moderna,  loe  padres  de  familia,  viven  muy  atareadoe  para 
ocuparse  de  sua  hijos,  pero  en  nueetros  hogaree,  hasta  en  los  humildes  de  los  obreros, 
la  madre  de  familia  todavfa  ocupa  su  lugar,  y  no  hay  educador  alguno  m&B  Mbil  y 
mis  inteligente  que  una  madre. 

^Es  el  bachillerato  un  verdadero  tamiz  para  que  a  las  univenddades  no  pasen  m&a 
que  los  alumnos  que  tengan  la  aplicaci6n  suficiente  para  seguir  los  curdoe  superiores? 
responderemos  que  no.  ^Por  falta  de  rigor  en  los  eximenes  o  en  la  extension  en  los 
programas?  For  una  y  otra  causa.  Los  extoenee  estdn  sujetos  a  muchos  conven- 
cionalismos.  Actualmente  s61o  son  orales,  y  cuantas  quiebras  pueden  haber  en  ellos 
desde  la  pregunta  que  anticipadamente  se  ha  hecho  conocer  al  alumno,  hasta  el  cam- 
bio  de  ella  por  otra  mis  facil,  que  el  interrogado  no  responde  a  la  primera,  y  la  ayuda 
prestada  en  forma  de  indicaciones  y  circunloquios  por  el  mismo  examinador. 

£1  Ministro  Sr.  Luis  Martinez,  que  ha  side  uno  de  los  reformadores  m&a  inteligentes 
en  esta  materia,  introdujo  la  mejora,  despu^  suprimida  de  los  ex^enes  mixtos  orales 
y  escritos.  Salvando  todas  las  quiebras  que  en  el  mejor  de  los  casos  siempre  tendrin 
los  extoenes,  soy  partidario  de  esta  forma,  como  la  m^  equitativa.  Para  los  exi- 
menes  orales,  las  preguntas  o  cueetiones  del  programa,  escritas  en  papeletas  y  deposi- 
tadas  dentro  de  una  dnfora  cerrada,  serfan  sacadas  por  el  examinado. 

£ste  tendria  derecho  a  repetir  el  acto  de  sacar  otra  papeleta  hasta  tres  voces  si  no 
se  hallara  en  condidones  de  responder  a  la  pregunta  escrita  en  la  que  sac6  por  primera 
vez .  En  la  misma  forma  el  alumno  sacarfa  por  suerte  la  cuesti6n  o  tema  de  su  examen 
por  escrito.  Despu^  de  10  6 15  minutes  concedidos  para  consultar  libros  en  la  biblio- 
teca,  el  alumno  serfa  conducido  a  una  sala  en  la  cual  se  dejaria  durante  un  tiempo 
fijo  y  limitado  para  que  pudiera  desarrollar  su  tesis. 

£1  asunto  de  las  calificaciones  siempre  serfa  tan  elistico;  pero  si  se  quisiera  hacerlas 
m^  estrictas  y  justas,  se  podrfa  obligar  a  los  profesores  a  tomar  en  cuenta  las  notas 
obtenidas  mensualmente  por  cada  alumno,  tal  como  lo  determina  el  reglamento  general 
de  estudios,  inserto  en  la  Memoria  de  Instrucci6n  Pdblica  del  afio  de  1913.  Y  esto 
que  digo  de  loe  exionenes  de  bachillerato  lo  hago  extensive  desde  ahora  a  los  licencia 
doe  y  doctores  en  las  universidades. 

£1  defecto  que  se  observa  en  los  horarios  de  la  instnicci6n  piimarla,  y  que  ya  hice 
notar  antenormente,  es  igualmente  uno  de  los  principales  del  horario  de  los  colegios 
de  ensefianza  secundaria. 

Los  afios  inferiores  que  corresponden  a  loe  alumnoe  m&B  jovenes  de  menos  desarro- 
Uo  flsico  y  mental,  son  sin  embaigo  loe  m^  recargados  y  los  que  tienen  mayor  ntimero 
de  horas  de  estudio.  La  graduaci6n  deberfa  ser  a  la  inversa,  es  decir,  que  el  ndmero 
de  horas  de  estudio  deberfa  aumentar  conforme  aumentara  la  edad  de  loe  educandoe 
y  por  consiguiente,  la  graduaci6n  de  las  materias. 

Esto  serfa  lo  m^  l^co  y  lo  que  estuviera  m^  en  concordancia  con  las  leyes  fisioM 
gicas  y  psicoldglcas  de  la  educaci6n. 

CAFfrvLO  DicmoNONO. — ^La  EnsbS^ansa  Superior— Las  Univbrsidadbs  bn  bl 
*  Ecuador. 

La  en8efianf4i  universitaiia  fu6,  como  ya  vimos  al  principio  de  este  libro,  la  primera 
en  establecerse  en  el  £cuad(Hr,  como  escuela  pdblica  y  es  por  consiguiente  la  mis 
antigua,  si  bien  no  puede  consid^irsela  ni  como  la  mejor  dotada  ni  como  la  mis  per- 
fecta.  En  efecto,  actualmente  peca  de  deficiente  y  rutinaria  sin  que  su  progreso 
haya  conrespondido  a  la  marcha  evolutiva  del  pals  y  sin  que  haya  influido  de  mode 
notable  en  su  evoluci6n  tal  como  ha  pasado  en  otros  paises,  como  Alemania  y  Francia, 
pof  ejemplo. 

Las  viejas  facultadee  de  filosoffa  y  derecho,  que  con  las  de  ffsica  y  matemiticas,  y 
m&B  tarde  la  de  medicina,  forman  la  Universidad  de  Santo  Tomis  de  Aquino,  tienen 
8U8  repreeentantes  y  sucesores  en  las  actuales  facultades  de  medicina,  derecho  y 
ciencias  de  la  Universidad  Central  del  Ecuador.    Aun  pasando  por  la  larga  serie  de 
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vicisitudes  la  facultad  de  ciencias  ha  dejado  de  existir  varias  vecee:  el  Fresideate 
Garcia  Moreno  denominando  la  ''Eflcuela  Polit^nica/'  tiayendo  como  profenoresa 
ilustrados  jesuitas  alemanee  y  dotdndola  de  laboratorioe,  gabinetes  y  museos,  fundd  eu 
ella  las  ensefianzas  de  ingenieria  civil  y  de  iarmacia.  Con  la  ausencia  de  Ion  profeaores 
extranjeros  languideci6  largos  afios  y  por  tiltimo  fu^  clausurada,  hasta  que  bajo  la 
egida  del  MinifltroDon  Luis  Martinez  fu6  reorganizada  asimismo  con  una  parte  de  sa 
profesorado  tnCido  del  extranjero.  Mas  en  10  afLoB  que  lleva  de  fundada  ^cu^tos  son 
loe  profesionales  que  de  ella  ban  salido  graduadoe?  £1  Sr.  Dr.  Don  Carlos  Tobar  Bor> 
gofio  en  un  interesante  y  bien  meditado  estudio  titulado  '*La  Reforma  UniverHitaria 
en  el  Ecuador, "  emite  respecto  a  ella  muy  intereeantes  conceptos,  que  mis  tarde 
tendremos  ocam6n  de  adoptar  y  reproducir:  b^stenos  por  ahora  hacer  constar  que 
poco  o  nada  ha  progresado  en  eete  asunto  nueetra  Universidad  Central  si  bien  cuenta 
con  un  profesorado  nacional,  la  mayor  parte  graduado  en  las  universidades  europeas  y 
compuesto  de  j6vene6  inteljgentes,  y  que  estdn  prdximos  a  llegar  algunos  profemres 
extranjeros  para  integrar  su  personal. 

Se  dice  ademis,  que  se  le  va  a  dotar  de  un  buen  material  de  ensefianza  y  quiz4  de 
local  propio  y  adaptado  a  sus  necesidades. 

Las  Universidades  de  Guayaquil  y  Cuenca  son  de  creaci6n  mucho  m^  reciente, 
puee  8<Slo  datan  desde  1895;  antes  de  esa  ^poca  8<Slo  tenian  la  denominaci^  de  juntas 
universitarias  y  se  hallaban  bajo  la  dependencia  del  colegio  de  si^;unda  eusefianza  de 
la  Provincia.  En  una  y  otra  s61o  existen  ^ultades  de  derecho,  de  medicina  y  de 
Iarmacia,  y  aimque  cuenta  con  profesorado  competente  y  docto  en  sus  respectlvas 
materia^,  carecen  casi  por  complete  de  material  de  ensefianza:  labc^atorios,  museos, 
gabinetes,  etc. 

S61o  la  Universidad  Central  se  encuentia  mejor  a  este  respecto,  pues  cuenta  con 
regulares  laboratorioe  de  qulmica  y  bacteriologfa  y  im  buen  Museo  de  historia  natural, 
asf  como  un  gabinete  de  ffsica.  Eu  los  tiempos  del  Plresidente  Garcia  Moreno,  fu6 
instalada  con  verdadera  simtuosidad  y  los  laboratories  de  hoy  son  rezagus  mia  o  menos 
remozados  de  los  que  entonces  existieron. 

El  Min^stro  Don  Luis  N.  Dillon,  que  indudablemente  ha  side  uno  de  los  reformistas 
m^  atrevidos  que  ha  tenido  el  Ecuador  en  las  dltimas  ^pocas,  si  bien  no  pudo  llevar 
a  cabo  bus  proyectos  de  reforma  por  el  corto  espacio  de  tiempo  que  ejerci6  su  cargo  y 
por  la  opo6ici6n  que  esos  proyectos  suscitaron,  comparando  el  ndmox)  de  nuestras 
Universidades  con  el  de  los  habitantes  del  Ecuador,  y  proporcionalmente  con  el  de 
las  dem^  naciones,  halla  que  el  n6mero  de  tres  es  excesivo  y  que  por  diluirse  en  ellas 
los  esfuerzosde  la  naci6n  uingunode  los  tresestablecimientos  corresp<mden  asu  objeto. 
En  realidad,  8<Slo  im  espiritu  provincialista,  arraigado  desde  muy  antiguo  y  que  divide 
la  Naci6n  en  tres  regiones  que  corresponden  a  los  tres  departamentos  en  que  primi- 
tivamente  se  dividia  el  Ecuador,  hace  desear  a  los  habitantes  de  cada  uno  de  ellos 
tener  instituciones  j^piaa  e  independientes,  pero  calcadas  las  unas  de  las  otna, 
ateni^ndose  en  6sto  mis  que  a  las  net^esidades  de  cada  region,  al  prurito  de  imitaci^  y 
al  afin  de  igualar  o  sobrepujar  a  la  Provincia  vecina. 

Asi  por  ejemplo,  la  Universidad  de  Cuenca,  tiene  una  facultad  de  leyes,  otra  d^ 
medicina  y  farmacia;  ahora  bien,  la  ciudad  goza  de  uno  de  los  climas  mis  suaves  e 
iguales  y  templados  del  Ecuador,  siendo  por  consiguiente  muy  salubre,  por  lo  que  ea 
su  hospital  apenas  se  aloja  un  tannine  medio  de  cincuenta  enfcrmoe  sobre  una  pobla- 
ci6n  de  cuarenta  mil  habitantes.  Los  j6venes  estudiantes  de  medicina,  apenas  pues 
si  tienen  ocasi6n  de  hacer  prictica  hospitalaria  impreei'iudible  en  eeta  canrera  y  aflidaim 
a  ^sto,  que  un  mal  entendido  pudor  y  un  prejuioio  en  loe  usos  y  costuml^es,  lea 
impide  hacer  eximenes  ginecol^cos. 

Si  ademis  se  toma  en  cuenta  la  falta  de  Laboratories '  y  de  instrumentos  para  las 
enseflanzas  quirthgicas  y  anat6micas,  se  podri  darse  cuenta  de  lo  insuficientemente 
preparados  que  resultan  los  m^icos  que  salen  de  esta  universidad. 

1  Ltt  tecoltad  de  Cnenoa  ha  adqalrido  tUtimenta  on  laboratorio  de  becteriologie. 
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La  bondad  del  clima  y  pobreza  del  pafs,  no  dan  ocupaci6n  a!  ndmero  total  de  estu- 
diantes  de  la  universidad  y  asf  ya  provistos  de  su  titulo  de  doctor,  se  les  ve  desparra- 
tnarse  por  las  demis  Provincias,  especialmente  por  las  coetaneras,  luchando  contra 
la  dlferencla  del  clima,  de  las  ideas  y  de  las  costumbres  y  muchas  veces  en  desventaja 
por  causa  de  su  insuficiente  preparaci6n  profesional;  atin  la  facultad  de  leyes,  famosa 
por  la  nombradfa  de  bus  profesores,  da  un  exceso  de  abogados  que  corren  la  misma  suerte 
que  loe  doctores  en  medicina.  Y  no  he  hablado  todavfa,  de  la  junta  universitaria  de 
Loja,  reducida  a  una  facultad  de  derecho,  con  47  alumnos.  ^Qu^  podrd  pensarse  de 
una  provincia  de  100.000  habitantes  donde  caai  la  totalidad  de  la  juventud  sigue  la 
carrera  de  las  leyes?  Sdlo  unos  i>oco6  j6vene8,  dejando  el  native  terrufio,  van  a  las 
Universidades  de  Quito  de  Cuenca  a  eetudiar  medicina.  lY  pensar  que  casi  todos 
esos  muchachos  son  hijos  de  propietarios  agrfcolas  y  que  viven  en  una  provincia 
esencialmente  agrfcola  y  quiz^  mils  tarde  mineral.  I 

La  Universidad  del  Azuay,  antes  que  medicos  y  abogados,  deberfa  preparar  ingenie- 
ros  agrfcolas,  civiles  y  de  minas;  asf,  puee,  respetando  s61o  por  honor  a  la  tradici6n 
la  facultad  de  leyes,  creo  que  deberfa  suprimirse  la  de  Medicina,  asf  como  la  junta 
universitaria  de  Loja  y  fundar  en  cambio  en  Cuenca,  una  eecuela  de  agricultura  y 
veterinaria  y  otra  de  ingenierfa  civil  y  de  minas,  afiadiendo  a  ^sta  el  curso  de  topo- 
graffa  y  agrimensura  que  se  ha  decretado  establecer  en  el  col^o  de  segunda  ense- 
flanza. 

Y  conste  que  s61o  porque  a6  lo  arraigado  que  estdn  entre  nosotros,  los  prejuicios 
provincialistas  y  porque  o6  el  desamparo  en  que  se  considerarfa  la  juventud  de  las 
provindas  azuayas,  no  me  muestro  partidario  de  la  reforma  n£s  radical:  de  la  supreei6n 
total  de  la  universidad  y  de  su  sustituci6n  por  escuelas  tunicas  profesionales. 

Por  lo  que  hace  a  Guayaquil,  su  facultad  de  medicina  tiene  la  ventaja  de  ser  la  mi/B 
apropiada  en  el  Ecuador  para  el  eetudio  de  las  enfermedades  tropicales,  propias  de 
la  zona  dUida  y  baja  de  la  costa:  bus  hospitales,  regularmente  montados,  dan  oca8i6n 
a  SUB  alumnos  de  hacer  mucha  pr&ctica;  pero  adn  falta  mucho  en  materia  de  ense-» 
fianza  tunica  y  cientffica:  s61o  pos6e  un  laboratorio  de  bacteriologfa  bastante  Men 
dotado  para  el  ntimero  de  alumnos  que  a  ella  concurren;  mas  necesita  surtirse  de 
material  para  las  ensefianzas  anat6micas,  laboratories  de  qufmica  y  ffsiologfa,  de 
anatomfa  patol6gica,  de  toxicologfa  y  medicina  legal,  museo  de  historia  natural, 
etc.,  en  una  palabra,  proveerse  de  material  de  ensefianza  para  que  6sta  sea  dada  en 
debida  forma,  y  sobre  todo,  construir  un  local  en  lugar  apropiado  para  llevar  a  cabo 
estas  instalaciones.  Por  raz6n  de  su  situacidn,  la  facultad  de  medicina  de  Guaya- 
quil es  insustituible;  no  asf  la  facultad  de  leyes. 

En  las  Provincias  de  la  costa,  invadidas  por  el  exceso  de  abogados  que  dan  las 
universidades  serraniegas,  hay  pl^toia  de  ellos  tanto  como  en  toda  la  Repdblica. 

Los  males  que  de  este  exceso  se  derivan,  ban  side  puestos  de  manifiesto  por  los  altos 
magistrados  de  la  Naci6n,  clamando  por  su  pronto  remedio.  Asf  pues,  yo  opino  por 
la  supresi6n  de  la  facultad  de  leyes  de  Guayaquil  y  su  sustituci6n  por  una  eecuela 
superior  de  agricultura  y  por  una  eecuela  de  ingenierfa.  La  Universidad  de  Guaya- 
quil, podrfa  comprender  tambi^n  una  "  Escuela  Superior  de  Comercio  y  Navegacl6n," 
y  la  creaci6n  de  estos  institutes,  corresponderfa  mejor  a  las  necesidades  de  la  region, 
que  es  agricola  industrial  y  comercial  en  grade  mucho  mayor  que  las  dem&B  del  pafs. 
La  faciUdad  de  comunicaciones,  que  poco  a  poco  se  mejoran,  la  bondad  del  cUma  y 
la  mayor  baratura  de  la  vida,  en  la  simra  harfan  posible  que  los  jdvenes  de  la  costa, 
que  quisieran  seguir  la  carrera  del  derecho,  pudieran  ingresar  en  las  Universidades  de 
Quito  y  Cuenca,  sin  mucho  exceso  de  gastos  y  sin  que  repreeentara  ^sto  un  sacrificio 
para  los  eecasos  de  fortuna. 

De  prop68ito,  he  dejado  para  el  final,  hablar  de  la  Universidad  Central,  la  mis 
importante  del  Ecuador,  por  su  tradici6n  y  por  su  antigOedad. 

La  Universidad  Central,  sacudiendo  su  decaimiento  ha  mejorado  mucho  en  sus 
liltimos  tiempoB  y  se  halla  en  camino  de  una  mejora  amplia  y  completa;  ya  hemos 
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hablado  de  las  refonoas  que  se  pienflan  introdudr  en  la  facultad  de  ciencuM,  en  lo 
que  respecta  al  personal  y  al  material,  ya  hemes  dicho  que  posee  buenoe  gabinetes  y 
museos;  pero  su  local,  vetusto  y  arcaico  ca8er6n  de  la  ^poca  colonial,  remilta  ina- 
decuado  para  su  objeto.  La  mania  criticable  en  la  edificaci6n  de  las  dudades 
hispano-americanas  de  aglomerar  en  tomo  de  la  plaza  principal  los  mejoree  edificios, 
ha  vuelto  muy  central  su  ubicaci6n;  pero  esto  que  parece  una  ventaja  a  los  ojos  de 
la  mayoria,  es  al  contrario  un  grave  defecto,  porque  estrechado  por  todos  ladoe  no  es 
posible  pensar  en  un  local  asf  situado,  en  hacer  nuevas  instalacionee  y  en  darle 
toda  la  amplitud  requerida  por  las  necesidadee  que  diariamente  se  crean. 

Existe  el  proyecto  de  vender  el  antiguo  local,  para  con  su  producto  comprar  terrenos 
en  los  extramuros  de  la  Capital  y  levantar  un  edificio  de  nueva  planta.  Pero  pcx 
amor  a  la  tradicidn,  hay  muchoe  que  se  oponen  a  este  proyecto.  De  todos  modos,  si 
se  quiere  dar  a  la  facultad  de  ciencias,  la  nueva  organizaci6n  que  se  proyecta,  sesi 
menester  edificar  un  local  nuevo  en  un  terreno  m&a  amplio,  so  pena  de  levantar  un 
local  especial  para  esta  facultad,  lo  que  me  parece  menos  conveniente. 

El  profesorado  de  todas  las  universidades  del  Ecuador,  tiene  m^tos  indiscutibles: 
los  j6venes  profesores  vienen  con  nuevos  brfos  a  reemplazar  a  las  viejas  lumbieru 
que  alumbraron  en  su  tiempo  y  que  poco  a  poco  van  extinguidndose.  Si  nuestras 
Universidades  estuvieran  mejor  dotadas  de  material  cientffico  de  inveetigaci6n,  no 
hay  duda  que  la  ciencia  harfa  en  nuestro  pais  tantas  adquisiciones  como  en  cualquier 
otro. 

For  lo  que  hace  a  la  facultad  de  leyes  y  a  la  medidna  de  la  Universidad  Central, 
una  y  otra  tienen  tradicionee  muy  honrosas.  La  tiltima,  sin  embargo  se  hallaba  un 
tanto  en  retraso  en  los  quince  afios  anteiiores,  pero  la  renovaci6n  de  su  personal 
docente,  con  j6venes  m^icos  que  ban  ido  a  las  capitales  europeas  a  perf  eccionarse  en 
los  adelantos  de  su  profe6i6n,  le  ha  dado  nuevo  impulse  y  sub  cdtedras  en  general  est&n 
hoy  bien  servidas.  He  hablado  de  la  reorganizaci6n  de  la  facultad  de  ciendas  e  insis- 
«tir^  acerca  de  este  punto  en  que  las  ensefianzas  que  alii  deben  darse  deberin  estar  en 
relaci6n  con  el  estado  actual  del  pais  y  con  el  n(imero  de  profesionales  a  que  pueda 
dar  ocupaci6n.  Es  mucha  verdad,  que  actualmente  ocupamos  un  ntimero  relativa- 
mente  crecido  de  ingenieros  extranjeros  en  nuestras  obras  pdblicas  y  que  muchas 
de  las  c&tedras  de  las  ciencias  exactas  han  tenido  o  tienen  necesidad  de  ser  regentadas 
asimismo  por  extranjeros;  pero  indudablemente  que  pasada  la  ^poca  de  la  construcci6n 
de  las  obras  pdblicas,  hoy  emprendidas,  no  habria  en  el  pais  ocupaci6n  suficiente 
para  un  ndmero  regular  de  ingenieros,  asi  como  cubiertas  las  plazas  del  profesorado 
en  colegios  y  universidades,  seria  dificil  que  un  ge61ogo,  un  naturalista,  hallara  coo 
su  profesidn  una  ocupaci6n  lucrativa. 

La  industria  no  se  ha  desarrollado  adn  en  el  Ecuador  y  por  razones  que  no  es  del 
caso  entrar  a  considerar  aqui,  tardard  bastante  tiempo,  antes  de  que  pueda  seilo. 
Por  lo  mismo,  im  ndmero  considerable  de  qufmicos  y  de  ingenieros  qufmicos  no  hallaiia 
ocupaci6n  en  el  pais,  aun  suponiendo  que  las  Municipalidades  de  la  Repdblica  o 
por  lo  menos  de  las  capitales  de  Provincias,  crearan  laboratorios  municipales  y  que 
otras  Instituciones  hicieran  lo  mismo  y  que  las  plazas  de  profesores  en  los  col^^ios 
y  imiversidades  se  Uenaran  todas  con  alumnos  salidos  de  una  facultad  de  ciencias. 
Por  estas  razones,  opino  que  la  matricula  de  esta  facultad  debe  ser  limitada  a  un 
ntimero  de  plazas  que  no  sobrepase  las  necesidades  del  pais. 

Se  me  dii&  que  esta  precauci6n  es  intitil,  porque  actualmente  sea  por  la  corta 
extensi6n  de  la  ensefianza  cientifica,  sea  por  el  poco  aprecio  que  se  tiene  a  los  tltulos 
de  ingeniero  y  doctor  en  ciencias,  obtenidos  dentro  del  pais,  sea  en  fin  porque  los 
j6venes  desconfian  de  hallar  ocupaci6n  al  salir  con  un  titulo  semejante,  el  caso  es 
que  la  &u:ultad  de  ciencias,  es  la  menos  concunida,  no  pasando  de  25  a  30  el  ntlmero 
de  sus  alumnos.  Pero  habr&  que  tener  en  cuenta  la  atracci6n  que  se  produciri  cuando 
la  facultad  de  ciencias  mejore  su  personal,  aumentdndolo  con  algunos  prc^esores 
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extranjeros,  asl  como  su  material,  si  se  emplean  las  cantidades  dedicadae  para  ello 
en  el  presupuesto,  sobre  todo  dada  la  aglomeraci6n  de  alumnos,  hacia  las  demis 
profesiones,  las  que  por  consiguiente  dia  a  dfa  se  vuelven  menos  remunerativas. 

En  mi  opini6n,  deberian  crearse  los  siguientes  tituloe,  correspondiendo  cada  uno 
a  un  programa  especial  de  estudios:  doctoradoe  en  ciencias  flsicas  y  naturales,  en 
ciencias  ffsicas  y  matem^ticas  y  en  ciencias  fisicas  y  quimicas,  ingenierfa  civil  de 
minas,  el^ctrica  y  mecinica,  ingeniero  qufmico  y  qufmico  analitico.  Estas 
ensefianzas,  podrian  ser  dictadas  de  una  manera  paralela  y  en  los  mismos  laboratories, 
por  los  mismos  profesores,  tal  como  se  acostumbra  en  otras  universidades.  Por  ejemplo : 
en  el  curso  de  quimica  analitica  no  hay  inconveniente  en  que  un  ingeniero  de  minas 
y  un  experto  quimico,  trabajen  juntos  uno  al  lado  del  otro:  bastard  que  en  el  programa 
se  d^  mayor  extensi6n  a  aquellos  puntoe  dentlficos,  en  que  cada  cual  va  a  especiali- 
zarse. 

Asf  comprendida  la  ensefianza  de  la  facultad  de  ciencias,  Uenari  la  funci6n  que 
estd  llamada  a  desempeflar  en  la  cultura  superior  del  pais,  sin  recargar  de  una 
manera  exagerada  el  presupuesto  de  gastos  de  la  Naci6n. 

Lo  que  es  halagador  en  las  universidades  ecuatorianas,  es  el  despertar  que  se  advierte 
del  esplritu  universitario.  £n  el  seno  de  ellas,  dia  a  dia  se  nota  la  tendencia  de 
pensar  y  discurrir,  la  emulaci6n  de  los  actos  nobles  y  levantados  y  el  deseo  de  influir 
en  la  vida  pdblica  del  pais,  viviendo  no  alejados  de  ella,  sine  asimiUndose  a  sua 
manifestaciones  y  a  su  movimiento.  Esto  en  im  pais  en  deearrollo,  sobre  todo  si 
se  trata  de  un  pais  republicano  y  democr&tico,  tiene  una  grande  importancia  si  se 
considera  que  la  clase  universitaria  es  necesariamente  la  que  en  el  porvenir  dirige 
los  destinos  del  pais,  y  si  la  juventud  comprende  desde  temprano,  su  papel  y  se  prepara 
para  llenarlo  debidamente,  se  hallari  sin  duda  en  mejor  estado  para  lograr  su  objeto. 

Los  varies  Congresos  de  Estudiantes  que  se  ban  verificado,  ban  contribuido  a 
despertar  estoe  sentimientos  y  ban  hecho  que  en  las  Universidades  resalten,  cada 
vez  mds,  las  dotes  del  intelectualismo  y  de  la  cultura.  Pero  precisa  que  otro  movi- 
miento se  produzca  en  ellos  y  este  movimiento  deberia  ser  en  fovor  de  los  estudios 
de  investigaci6n  cientifica,  de  tal  manera  que  las  Universidades  no  s61amente  fueran 
centres  de  aprendizaje  profesional,  sine  tambi^n,  focos  de  luz  y  de  progreso,  lugares 
donde  el  estudio  y  la  observaci6n  trabajaran  continuamente  en  solucionar  nuestros 
problemas.  Entonces  dejarfan  de  ser  grandes  caserones  solitaries,  la  mayor  parte 
del  tiempo  para  convertirse  en  colmenas  de  hombres  de  ciencias.  Un  pais  pobre  como 
el  nuestro,  no  se  halla  en  situaci6n  de  sostener  esos  grandes  institutos  de  estudios 
supeiiores,  que  sostienen  los  paises  ricos  y  fuertes;  pero  modestamente  en  el  fondo 
de  nuestras  universidades,  podremos  contribuir  a  impulsar  el  progreso  con  estudios 
y  descubrimientos,  que  serin  para  provecho  nuestro.  Asi  ligaremoe  la  existencia 
de  nuestras  Universidades  a  la  vida  activa  del  pais,  devol viendo  con  creces,  el  sacrificio 
que  bace  por  dar  cultura  superior  a  cierto  ntimero  de  sus  hijos.  Entonces  podrd 
pensarse  tambi^n,  en  la  expansi6n  universitaria  y  en  la  vulgarizaci6n  de  los  estudios 
superiores,  porque  alumnoe  y  profesores  mejor  preparados,  podrian  por  medio  de 
las  conferendas,  difundir  esos  conocimientos  con  mayor  preparaci6n  yc  on  mejor 
espiritu. 

Lo  que  se  opone  desde  luego  a  este  impulse,  es  la  falta  de  material  cientifico  de 
que  tanto  me  he  lamentado  y  luego  la  8ituaci6n  inestable  de  los  profesores  atenidos, 
como  los  de  ensefianza  secundaria,  a  nombramientos  inteiinos,  dados  al  antojo  de 
las  simpatias  polfticas.  Para  regular  su  dtuaci6n,  yo  propondria  un  sistema  de  con- 
cursos  en  la  misma  forma  de  los  que  se£ial6  para  la  ensefianza  secundaria.  La  renta 
es  asimismo  escasa,  a  pesar  de  hab^rsela  aumentado  en  las  tiltimas  ^pocas  y  para 
obligar  a  un  profesional  a  que  abandone  su  clientela,  p^rdiendo  con  ello  las  persperti- 
vas  de  fortuna  y  poeicidn,  es  necesario  reearcirlo  con  una  cantidad  proporcional  o 
equivalente  a  la  que  deja  de  percibir.  Mientras  estas  dos  (iltimas  condiciones,  no  se 
llenen,  el  profesorado  tendrd  ^pocas  brillantes  y  ^pocas  de  decadencias,  s^dn  sea  la 
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calidad  de  los  preferidos  por  las  simpatias  gubemativas  y  en  general  conaid«tff4  la 
^nseiianza  como  una  ocupaci6n  pasajera  y  no  como  una  aituacidn  eatable  y  penna- 
nente. 

Algo  se  ha  hablado  en  los  dltimos  tiempos  de  anatomfa  univereitaria,  lo  mismo 
que  de  participaci6n  de  los  estudlantes  en  la  administracidn  de  ella.  Considerando 
muy  maduramente  el  asunto  en  cuesti6n,  creo  que  aparte  de  la  libertad  en  la  elec- 
ci6n  del  profesorado  y  en  la  de  la  ensefianza,  siempre  que  ^ta  no  sea  contraria  a  la 
moral  o  a  la  existencia  del  Estado  y  los  vfnculos  sociales,  creo  que  una  8eparaci6n 
absoluta  de  las  Universidades,  no  es  posible  ni  conveniente  en  el  Ecuador. 

Reapecto  al  segundo  asunto,  mientras  los  estudlantes  trataban  de  ^1,  las  juntas  de 
profesores  dictaban  reglamentos  restrictivos,  en  los  que  los  alumnos  quedaban  sujetoe 
a  una  severa  disciplina  y  esto  sin  protesta  de  su  parte. 

Se  verd,  pues,  que  tales  ideas  no  ban  arraigado  atin  y  me  parece  premature  pensar 
en  que  fueran  realizables. 

S61o  deben  quedar  como  ideales  acariciados,  para  un  tiempo  en  el  que  la  mentaK- 
dad  y  la  cultura  del  pafs,  hagan  esperar  que  puedan  ser  puestas  en  priu:tlca. 

Las  rentas  univeraitarias,  provienen  del  20  por  ciento  de  los  derechos  sobre  exporta- 
ci6n  en  las  aduanas  de  la  Repdblica  y  son  insuficientes  para  dar  la  amplitud  necesaria 
a  la  ensefianza  universitaria.  Las  Univeraidades  de  Quito  y  Cuenca,  pos^n  algunoe 
bienes  procedentes  de  legados  particulares;  pero  aun  en  el  Ecuador  no  se  ha  desa- 
rrollado  la  filantr6pica  costumbre  de  los  acaudalados  de  otros  pafses,  de  dotar  munifi- 
camente  los  centres  universltarios.  Con  todo,  aunque  yo  desearfa  ver  brillantemente 
establecidas  las  universidades  en  el  Ecuador,  hago  notar  que  68tas,  como  todas  las 
mejoras  que  he  dejado  apuntadas,  deben  subordinarse  a  la  de  la  ensefianza  primaria, 
base  de  la  educaci6n  en  todo  pais  modemo. 

Anotar^  un  asunto  importante  en  lo  que  se  refiere  a  los  programas  univ^rsitarioe  y 
es  que  convendrla  su  unificaci6n  en  las  tres  universidades  para  evitar  que  cuando 
tienen  que  trasladarse  de  una  a  otra  los  estudlantes  sufran  atrasos  y  perjuicios. 

Con  frecuencia  estos  programas  han  side  alterados  y  ban  sufrido  reformas  y  modifi- 
caciones  y  no  se  llegar&  a  una  perfecci6n  relativa  siendo  mirados  con  criterio  die- 
tinto  en  cada  Univeraidad.  La  unificaci6n  de  ellos,  darfa  quiz4  lugar  a  una  nueva 
reforma,  pero  con  tsd  que  se  obtuviera  una  marcha  met6dica,  se  podria  intentarla 
cohonestando  las  diversas  tendencias  de  las  tres  Universidades. 

Diria  m^  acerca  de  ellas,  pero  acaso  tendrfa  necesidad  para  cado  punto  de  exten- 
derme  en  un  capftulo  especial:  aqul  b6\o  he  intentado  bosquejar  lo  que,  a  mi  modo 
de  ver,  es  mis  intereeante  para  el  porvenir  de  los  centros  de  cultura  superior  en  nuestro 
pais.  S6ame  permitido  sin  embargo,  insistir  acerca  de  im  punto  muy  importante 
sobre  la  ensefianza  tunica  y  pr^tica  que  deben  ser  dadaa  en  los  laboratorioe.  Caai 
siempre  estos  estin  en  deficiente  estado  ton  aparatos  incompletes  o  deteriorados  y 
escasos  de  reactivos  y  de  productos  qu£micos.  Cuando  despu^  de  algunos  afios,  a 
voces  muchos  se  prov6e  a  los  laboratories  de  aparatos  y  reactivos,  las  Juntas  Adminis* 
trativas,  olvidan  fijar  en  los  presupuestos  anuales  cierta  cantidad,  para  renovar  el 
material,  o  bien  si  dicha  suma  se  fija  no  se  invierte  en  tal  objeto,  el  labOTatorio  va  em- 
pobreci^ndose  d(a  a  dfa  hasta  llegar  al  extreme  de  que  muchos  an&lisis  y  trabajos 
pr^ticos,  no  pueden  ser  efectuados  por  falta  del  material  y  de  los  reactivos  necesarios. 
Las  rentas  de  las  universidades,  son  escasas  y  no  alcanzan  para  proveer  de  material, 
las  m^  de  las  voces  costoso  a  los  laboratories,  con  la  prontitud  necesaria. 

Nuestras  universidades  tomando  en  cuenta  el  ejemplo  de  otras  del  extranjero,  en 
que  los  alumnos  gastan  los  reactivos  y  usan  el  material  en  provecfao  de  su  ensefianza, 
deberfan  establecer  la  costumbre  de  exigir  a  los  alumnos  una  cuota  propcnoonal  al 
valor  de  los  aparatos  y  reactivos  que  se  les  confia,  cuota  que  serfa  devuelta  a  fin  de 
afio,  descontando  el  costo  de  lo  que  hubiera  deteriorado  o  gastado.  D^bese  tomar 
en  consideracidn,  que  el  valor  de  las  matrfculas  y  derechos  de  eximenes  es  sumamente 
reducido,  de  tal  manera,  que  los  estudios  UniveFsitarios,  cuestan  muy  poco  a  lea 
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alumnoe  y  que  la  mayorfa  de  ^stoe,  en  su  condici6n  de  estudiantes,  encuentran  manera 
£&cil  de  ganarse  la  vida,  cosa  que  quizd  ocurra  en  muy  pocos  pafses  del  mundo. 

Dos  psdabras  afiadir6  acerca  de  la  cultura  superior  de  la  mujer.  No  quiero  referirme 
a  la  presencia  de  ^stas,  en  las  universidades  en  ciertos  cursos,  como  los  obst^tricos 
y  de  enfermeras,  que  se  ha  tratado  de  establecer  en  la  Universidad  de  Guayaquil, 
flino  a  su  participaci6n  en  las  demds  carreras  que  hasta  ahora  b6\o  ejercitan  los  hom- 
bres.  Adelantindose  como  sucede  muy  a  menudo  en  nuestro  estado  actual  de  cultura, 
las  leyes  de  instrucci6n  pdblica,  ban  tratado  de  dar  a  la  mujer  la  mayor  cantidad  de 
fodlidades  para  que  pueda  seguir  las  carreras  universitarias,  dispens&ndola  para  su 
obtenci6n  el  diploma  de  bachiller  y  exigi^ndola  s<Slo  el  tftulo  f&dlmente  asequible 
de  institutora.  Desgraciadamente  el  ensayo  no  ha  correspondido  hasta  aquf  a  la  sin 
tenciones  que  guiaron  a  los  legisladores:  la  mujer  ecuatoriana,  como  en  la  mayor  parte 
de  los  palses  latinoamericanoe,  aun  de  algunoe  que  nos  llevan  derta  ventaja  en  el 
camino  de  la  civili£aci6n,  no  tienen  atin  la  educaci6n  intelectual  y  social  necesaria 
para  recibir  una  cultura  superior  y  atbi  la  sociedad  mtsma,  mira  como  raio  y  ex6tico 
el  cultivo  de  las  dencias  en  las  mujeres,  concedi^dolas  como  cosa  m^  propia  de  su 
sexo  el  de  las  bellas  artes  y  el  de  literatura. 

Las  mujeres  que  entre  nosotros  ban  alcanzado  el  tftulo  de  doctor,  no  ban  llegado  a 
ejercer  la  profesidn  content^doee  con  usarlo  como  un  alarde  de  intelectualidad  y 
una  muestra  de  talento.  Aunque  en  los  pafses  sajones  y  eslavos  es  tan  importante 
la  cultura  femenina,  por  lo  menos  en  Inglaterra,  se  ha  llegado  a  dudar  de  la  conve- 
niencia  de  dar  a  la  mujer  una  cultura  superior,  en  vista  del  actual  movimiento  sufra- 
glsta.  Mucbos  escritores  partidarios  del  feminismo,  se  declaran  boy  desengafiados 
de  la  educaci6n  superior  de  la  mujer,  que  no  alcanza  a  borrar  las  diferencias  senti- 
mentales  de  los  sexos  y  que,  al  contrario,  causando  grandes  perturbadones  en  el 
orden  social,  ban  dado  lugar  a  extravfos  de  criterios  y  a  desviadones  en  el  papel  que 
cada  sexo  est&  llamado  a  desempefiar. 

Yo  no  creo  que  deba  cerrarse  a  las  mujeres  el  camino  de  las  profesiones  liberales; 
pero  indudablemente  que  atin  bace  falta  mucho  para  que  aprendan  a  recorrerlo  con 
facilidad.  Mientras  no  bayamos  perfecdonado  la  ensefianza  primaria  y  profesional 
de  la  mujer,  creo  que  es  intitil  pensar  en  darle  una  cultura  superior  que  no  se  encuen- 
tra  en  estado  de  alcanzar. 

CAPfruLO  ViotoMo.— Lab  Bboas— La  EnbsSJanza  bn  bl  Extbanjxbo— Los 

VXAJBS  DB  ESTUDIO. 

Sumamente  discutido  y  controvertido,  ha  side  el  asunto  relative  a  la  conceai^n  de 
becas  para  efectuar  estudios  en  el  extranjero. 

£1  Estado  concede  en  el  Ecuador  dos  clases  de  becas:  las  unas  son  una  espede  de  au- 
xilio  que  se  da  a  los  hi  joe  de  padres  pobres  para  poder  continuar  sus  estudios  en  determi- 
nados  colegios  y  constituyen  para  esto  una  espede  de  subvend6n  con  la  cual  ayudan  a 
8U  sostenimiento.  Las  otras  se  conceden  para  estudiar  en  el  extranjero  artes,  industrias 
y  dencias  practicadas  en  el  pais  o  para  perfecdonarse  en  las  ya  existentes. 

Lo  que  ha  motivado  los  ataques  y  reprocbes  que  se  dirigen  a  las  becas  es  que  los 
Gobiemos  han  hecho  de  ellas  sinecuras  y  prebendas  que  en  la  mayor  parte  de  los  casos 
no  se  daban  a  los  que  mis  m^ritos  tenlan,  sine  a  los  bijos  y  parientes  de  los  allegados  a 
los  bombres  dirigentes  de  la  polfUca.  En  1911,  el  Consejo  de  Estado  suprimi6  35  de 
las  70  becas  que  entonces  existfan;  casi  todos  los  j6vene8  enviados  babfan  perdido  su 
tiempo  sin  dedicarse  a  cosa  alguna  de  provecho  y  sin  cumplir  las  condidones  de  sus 
contratos. 

Aun  las  becas  que  se  daban  a  j6venes  talentosos  e  inteligentes,  eran  adjudicadas  sin 
criterio  alguno  y  a  gusto  s61o  del  aspirante  que  elegfa  a  su  arbitrio,  la  denda  que  querla 
estudiar. 
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Como  las  influencias  eran  las  que  detenninaban  la  conceei6n  de  las  becas,  se  pasaba 
X)or  alto  todas  las  ftdtas  cometidas  por  4eto6,  sin  que  se  ejerciera  ningtiii  control  ni  vigi- 
landa  series.  Por  todas  estas  causas,  ademis  de  que  el  esplritu  de  la  envidia  se  cubre 
a  voces  con  el  manto  del  esplritu  igualitario  y  reclama  porque  s61o  unos  pocos  piivi- 
legiados  vayan  a  los  palses  extranjeros  a  estudiar  a  expensas  de  la  Naci6n,  ban  hecho 
que  las  becas  sean  muy  combatidas  y  que  los  becadoe  sean  miradoe  en  su  mayor  parte 
con  prevenci6n  por  la  generalidad  del  pdbUco.  Es  precise  confesar,  que  muy  pocos 
son  los  que  ban  regresado  con  grade  alcanzado  en  las  universidades  europeas  o  ameri- 
canas;  pero  la  mayor  parte  de  eeoe  graduados,  desempefian  hoy  con  bastante  eficiencia, 
puestos  honrosos  en  los  colegios  e  institutes  dentlficos. 

El  personal  m^code  laUniversidad  Central,  ba  mejorado  mucho,  sobre  todo,  desde 
que  est&  f  ormado  por  un  buen  ntimero  de  prof  esionales  que  se  ban  ido  a  perf  eccionar  en 
^  extranj ero.  Se  dice  generalmente,  que  con  lo  que  se  ba  gastado  en  los  becados  en  los 
tUtimos  seis  afios  y  que  se  bace  ascender  a  la  suma  de  $400,000  y  con  lo  que  se  invierte 
actualmente,  que  alcanza  a  $60,000  por  ano,  podrla  baberse  creado  un  gran  instituto 
dentlfico  y  trafdo  un  profesorado  eztranjero  que  bubiera  educado  gran  ntimero  de 
alumnos.  Indudablemente  que  tal  criteiio  bubiera  debido  prevalecer  en  las  regiones 
ofidales  bace  algunos  afios  y  bubi6ramo8  obtenido  con  ello  gran  benefido .  Pero  el  deseo 
de  f ormar  por  una  parte  profesorado  netamente  nadonal  y  por  otra,  la  necesidad  que  en 
todo  case  habria  atin  cuando  tuvi^ramos  institutes  tan  buenos  como  los  de  otros  paises 
de  Sud  America,  de  perfecdonar  los  conodmientos  de  los  alumnos,  baiia  siempre 
necesaria  la  concesi6n  de  becas  en  el  eztranjero. 

Hay  que  considerar  que  por  perfectos  que  fueran  nuestros  establedmientos  y  por 
completa  que  fuera  la  ensefianza  que  se  diera  en  ellos,  siempre  se  obtendrfa  gran 
ventaja  con  el  cambio  de  ambiente  y  con  la  comparaci6n  que  se  bace  entre  los  m^todos 
observados  en  nuestro  pais  y  los  que  se  siguen  en  el  extranjero.  Ademis,  bay  artes  e 
industrias  que  por  su  extensi6n  limitada,  no  podr&n  ensefLarse  en  escuelas  creadas 
espedalmente  para  ello;  pero  que  sin  embargo  podrlan  ser  titilmente  practicadas  por 
un  corto  ntimero  de  espedalistas.  Por  ejemplo:  para  la  ejecud6n  de  dertas  obras 
portuarias,  convendrla  que  el  Grobiemo  dispusiera  de  uno  o  dos  ingenieros  de  puertcs, 
pero  como  no  abririamos  una  c&tedra  eepedal  en  nuestra  universidad  para  eete  ob- 
jeto,  es  mis  conveniente  enviar  al  extranjero  el  ndmero  de  j6venee  necesaiio  para 
ejecutar  las  obras  y  luego  su  conservad6n  y  mantenimiento. 

Se  nos  dir&  que  podrfamos  recurrir  a  los  servidos  de  los  ingenieros  extranjefos; 
pero  adem^  de  babemos  dado  ya  mucbos  desengafios,  nos  mantendrf  a  en  la  aituacidii 
actual,  viviendo  como  tributarios  siempre  que  de  asunto  dentifico  se  trata. 

Los  palses  como  la  Argentina,  Chile,  el  Perd,  Espafia  y  el  Jap^,  que  diariamente 
perf  ecdonan  sus  institudones  docentes,  no  han  desechado  las  becas,  consider^LDdcdas 
como  un  medio  de  completar  la  educad6n  que  en  el  pals  se  da.  Lo  que  hay  que 
procurar,  es  que  ademis  de  la  equidad  y  la  justicia  en  su  conce8i6n,  predomine  el 
criteiio  de  que  la  beca  debe  benefidar  igualmente  al  agradado  y  al  Estado  que  la 
concede,  segfhi  esto,  no  debieran  concederse  becas  sino  para  aquellas  artes,  dendas 
e  industrias  que  el  Gobiemo  crea  que  deban  desarroUarse  en  el  pals  y  para  las  cuales 
es  de  necesidad  crear  t^nicos  y  especialistas. 

Esto  se  cons^^uir&,  mediante  la  f  ormad6n  de  un  plan  de  concesi6n  de  becas,  f  ormado 
con  arr^lo  a  las  necesidades  del  Estado,  y  n6  adjudidmdolas  sino  mediante  con- 
cuiso.  A  medida  que  vayan  vacando  las  actuales,  ser^  sacadas  a  concuiso  para  el 
estudio  del  arte  o  denda  ya  determinado,  conforme  al  plan  previamente  convenido, 
no  dejando  a  libre  elecd6n  del  aspirante  la  materia  objeto  del  estudio.  Por  esto  no 
puedo  menoe  de  aplaudir  la  concesi6n  que  se  ba  hecho  casi  sistemiticamente  861o 
de  becas  para  el  estudio  de  la  pedagogla  y  de  la  agricultura,  porque  lo  que  m^  necedta 
f  omentar  el  pals,  es  la  instrucddn  primaria  y  el  desarrollo  de  su  agricultura. 

Otra  clase  de  becas  serfa  necesario  establecer  y  6rtas  son  las  de  viaje  de  estudio, 
destinadas  especialmente  a  los  profesores  de  las  universidades,  los  que  por  tumo  y 
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durante  un  ailo  irlan  a  eetudiar  en  el  extranjero,  los  adelantoe  de  la  dencia  que  pro- 
feearan.  No  necesito  mencionar  las  ventajas  que  de  ella  se  derivan  porque  todos 
sabr^  apredarlas. 

Actualmente,  algunos  profeeoree  hacen  por  cuenta  propia  eetos  viajes,  derivdndose 
de  ello  mucho  provecho  para  la  agricultura  del  pais.  Quiero  seflalar  de  paso  un  grave 
escoUo  con  el  que  tropiezan  muchos  j6vene8  que,  a  pesar  de  su  buena  voluntad, 
pierden  su  tiempo  o  no  aprovechan  lo  debido  en  las  universidades  extranjeras.  Me 
refiero  al  desconodmiento  del  medio  y  del  idioma.  Ilegadoe  los  j6veneB  a  Europa, 
ignoran  la  Qiganizaci6n  de  la  ensefianza  pdblica  en  esoe  paises  y  a  veces  se  ven  obli- 
g^QB  a  desistir  de  su  primitlva  determinaci6n  de  estudiar  tal  o  cual  carrera  por  falta 
de  apoyo  y  direcci6n.  Muchas  universidades  europeas  atraen  sistemdticamente 
los  estudiantes  del  extranjero,  haciendo  reclamo  como  un  hotel  o  una  estaci6n  de 
bafios;  pero  dictando  86I0  una  ensefianza  superficial  y  te6rica. 

El  Ministro  de  Instrucci6n  PtibUca  y  los  consulados  en  las  principales  capitales  de 
Europa  deberian  proporcionar  los  dates  m^  fidedignos  a  fin  de  poder  designar  a  los 
alumnos  los  establedmientos  de  confianza  donde  pudieran  hacer  sus  estudios. 

Muchas  familias  pudientes  del  Ecuador,  pasan  largas  temporadas  en  Europa  y 
educan  alll  a  sus  hijos.  Otras  tambi^n  pertenedentes  a  la  clase  elevada,  los  envfan 
a  los  colegios  europeos  durante  algunas  temp<Mradas. 

Unas  y  otras  sacan  muy  poco  provecho  de  esta  educad6n. 

A  pesar  de  sus  laigos  afios  de  residenda,  los  sudamericanos  no  Uegan  a  conocer 
el  medio  en  que  viven  por  su  aidn  de  snobismo  que  les  ha  hecho  merecer  el  cali- 
ficativo  de  ''rastacueros,"  buscando  para  sus  hijos  esos  colegios  donde  s61o  se  ensefian 
los  deportee  y  las  buenas  maneras.  Con  esto,  el  chapurrear  uno  o  dos  idiomas  y  dertoe 
hibitos  y  refinamientoe  de  costumbre,  en  pugna  con  el  medio  ambiente  nadonal, 
regresan  al  pais  en  el  que  necesariamente  est&n  condenados  a  vivir  en  su  caUdad  de 
propietarios  agrfcolas,  ya  hechos  hombres,  los  j6venes  ven  crearse  a  su  alrededor,  el 
prestigio  y  la  posicidn  que  les  da  su  f ortuna  y  Uegan  a  encontrarse  en  la  clase  dirigente 
desempefiando  caigos  pdblicos  y  enirent^doee  con  problemas  superiores  a  sus  cono- 
dmientos.  Yonome cansar^de vituperar esta  maneradedar  educad6nasus  hijosdela 
clase  elevada,  que  se  cree  dispensada  de  hacerles  seguir  una  clase  profesional  que 
para  ellos  serfa  muy  titil  y  provechosa.  Si  los  hijos  de  nuestros  propietarios  en  vez 
de  volver  de  Europa  convertidos  en  sefi<»'itos  salieran  de  las  eecuelas  comercialee, 
industriales  o  agrfcolas,  nuestro  pais  se  hallarfa  mucho  m^  adelantado. 

CAPhULO  ViOtaMO  PBIMBBO— ReSXTMBN. 

A  grandes  ranges  y  pasando  por  alto  muchos  asuntos  que  aunque  de  segundo 
orden  no  son  por  eso  menos  importantes,  he  dejado  resefiadas  las  reformas  m^  urgentes 
y  m^  fdciles  de  implantar  en  nueetra  patria,  en  el  importante  ramo  de  instrucdon 
pdbllca. 

Para  que  un  pueblo  pueda  llamarse  civilizado,  necesita  no  s61o  haber  adoptado  el 
trabajo,  las  costumbres,  las  formas  de  gobierno  y  las  institudones  de  los  pueblos  que 
marchan  a  la  cabeza  del  progreso,  sine  que  en  todos  los  actos  se  revele  la  influencia 
de  la  cultura  y  de  la  educad6n,  contrairestando  los  impulses  ancestnJes  del  hombre 
primitivo.  Sobre  todo,  es  menester,  que  la  cultura  y  la  educaci6n  se  hallen  tan 
extendidas  que  borren  las  difer^icias  intelectuales  entre  las  diversas  clases  y  que  no 
dejen  entre  ellas  el  hondo  vacio  ocasionado  por  la  ignoranda  y  la  abyecci6n. 

Nuestro  pals,  por  de^gracia,  no  ha  podido  Uenar  esta  coDdid6n  tiltima,  y  si  en  las 
ciudades  m^  populosas,  la  may  orfa  de  los  pobladores  adquieren  un  grade  de  cultura  bas- 
tante  elevado,  el  pueblo  de  las  campifias  y  de  los  airabales,  el  de  las  altas  planicies  de  los 
Andes,  el  riberefio  de  los  rfos  y  el  de  las  llanuras  y  sdvas  de  la  Costa,  permanece  sumido 
en  la  ignoranda  y  el  abandono.  A  remediar  los  males  que  se  derivan  del  analfabetismo,. 
se  dirige  la  lnstrucd6n  primaria,  a  dar  medioe  para  la  lucha  por  la  vida;  para  ganarse 
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hoim>6amente  el  pan,  se  dirige  la  ensefianza  profesional  y  ttoiica,  y  a  crear  vsa 
claae  dirigente,  fuerte,  intelectual  y  severamente  hcmiada  ae  diiige  la  eniwfiaMft 
universitaria. 

La  cultura  general  de  la  maaa  total  de  loa  habitantee  del  Ecuador,  no6  hace  espenr 
que  tomindose  por  medio  de  ella,  cada  tino  de  IO0  dtidadanoa,  tector  conaclente  del 
progreeo,  nuestro  pais  entre  en  el  range  de  los  completamente  civilizadoe  y  aiga  It 
vida  normal  que  Uevan  otroe  pueblos.  Vendr&n  en  SQgtdda  otroe  problemaa  que  la 
civilizaci6n  trae  conaigo,  pero  para  resolverloe,  eeCaremoe  mejor  prepandos  que  le 
que  hoy  estamos.  Resolvamoa  por  ahora  eate,  que  ea  uno  de  loa  m^a  importaiitei  j 
uno  de  loe  primeros  que  debemoe  reaolver. 

Adjoununent. 


GENERAL  SESSION  OF  SECTION  IV. 

New  Willard  Hotel, 
Friday  aftemoonf  Jarvaary  7, 191S. 

Chairman,  Jos£  MabIa  Galyez. 

The  session  was  called  to  order  at  2.30  o'clock  by  the  chairman. 

Papers  presented  at  this  session  were  pertinent  to  the  following 
Pan  American  themes: 

To  what  extent  shoidd  elementary  education  be  supported  by  local 
taxation,  and  to  what  extent  by  State  taxation?  What  should  be 
the  determining  factors  in  the  distribution  of  support? 

What  should  be  the  primary  and  what  the  secondary  purpose  of 
high-school  education?  To  what  extent  should  courses  of  study 
in  the  high  school  be  determined  by  the  requirements  for  admission 
to  college,  and  to  what  extent  by  the  demands  of  industrial  and 
civic  life? 

Should  uniyersities  and  colleges  supported  by  public  funds  be  con- 
trolled by  independent  and  autonomous  powers,  or  should  they  be 
controlled  directly  by  central  State  authority? 

To  .what  extent  is  coeducation  desirable  in  elementary  schools, 
high  schools,  colleges,  and  universities? 

To  what  extent  is  an  exchange  of  students  and  professors  between 
American  Republics  desirable?  What  is  the  most  effective  basis  for 
a  system  of  exchange?  What  plans  should  be  adopted  in  order  to 
secure  mutual  recognition  of  technical  and  professional  degrees  by 
Americam  Republics? 

To  what  extent  may  college  courses  in  engineering  be  profitably 
supplemented  by  practical  work  in  the  shop  ?  To  what  extent  may 
laboratory  work  in  engineering  be  replaced  through  cooperation  with 
industrial  plants  ? 

What  preparation  should  be  reqtdred  for  admission  to  medical 
schools  ?  Wliat  should  be  the  minimum  reqtdrements  for  graduation  ? 
What  portion  of  the  faculty  of  a  medical  school  should  be  required 
to  give  all  their  time  to  teaching  and  investigation  ?  What  instruc- 
tion may  best  be  given  by  physicians  engaged  in  medical  practice  ? 

What  preparation  should  be  required  for  admission  to  State  and 
National  colleges  of  agriculture  ?  To  what  extent  should  the  courses 
of  study  in  the  agricultural  college  be  theoretical  and  general,  and  to 
what  extent  practical  and  specific?  To  what  extent  should  the 
curriculum  of  such  a  college  be  determined  by  local  conditions  ? 
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What  should  be  the  place  of  industrial  education  in  the  school 
system  of  the  American  Republics?  Should  it  be  supported  by 
public  taxation  ?  Should  it  be  considered  as  a  function  of  the  public- 
school  system?  Should  it  be  given  in  a  separate  system  under 
separate  control?  How  and  to  what  extent  may  industrial  schools 
cooperate  with  employers  of  labor? 

How  can  a  nation  prepare  in  the  most  effective  manner  its  young 
men  for  a  business  career  that  is  to  be  pursued  at  home  or  in  a  foreign 
country  ? 

(a)  In  schools  that  are  a  part  of  the  public-school  system. 

(6)  In  schools  of  private  endowment. 

(c)  In  special  business  schools  of  private  ownership 

Outline  a  course  of  study  that  will  best  prepare  yo\mg  mien  to 
engage  in  such  a  business  career.  Each  suggested  outline  should 
consider  not  only  the  character  of  the  educational  system  of  the 
coimtry  for  which  the  course  of  study  is  intended,  but  the  desirability 
and  practicability  of  a  uniform  course  of  business  education  for  all 
Pan  American  countries. 

The  following  papers  were  presented  at  this  session,  most  of  which 
were  read  by  title: 

^Cu^  sevk  el  fin  primario  y  cu6l  el  secimdario  de  las  altas  escuelas 
de  instrucci6n?  jHasta  qu6  pimto  deberfin  determinarse  los  ctirsos 
escolares  en  las  altas  escuelas  por  los  requisites  de  admisi6n  al  colegio 
y  hasta  qu6  punto  por  las  exigencias  de  la  vida  industrial  y  civil? 
by  Miguel  Labbeinaga. 

{Deberfan  depender  las  universidades  y  colegios  sostenidos  por 
fondos  ptiblicos  de  poderes  independientes  y  aut6nomos  o  deberlaD 
estar  directamente  bajo  el  dominio  central  del  Eistado?  by  Bebnab£ 
Salgado. 

Intercambio  de  profesores  y  alumnos  y  reconocimiento  de  tftulos, 
by  Santiago  Key  Ayala. 

Exchange  of  professors  and  students  between  the  universities  of 
the  United  States  and  Central  and  South  America,  by  Manobl  db 
Oliveira  Lima. 

Ensefianza  pr&ctica  de  la  ingenierfa,  by  Juan  Montbvebde. 

To  what  extent  may  college  courses  in  engineering  be  profitably 
supplemented  by  practical  work  in  the  shop  ?  To  what  extent  may 
laboratory  work  in  engineering  be  replaced  through  cooperation 
with  industrial  plants?  by  Abthub  H.  Hambbschlag. 

iQu6  amplitud  puede  tener  en  los  cursos  escolares  de  ingenierfa 
una  provechosa  pr&ctica  suplementaria  en  los  establecimientos 
industriales?  by  Justiniano  Sotomayoe. 

i  Qu6  c&tedras  del  plan  de  estudios  de  \ma  escuela  m6dica  deben  ser 
servidas  por  doctores  en  medicina  que  ejerzan  la  profesi6n  de  m6dico? 
by  Carlos  Ybar. 
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i  Qu6  preparaci6n  deberA  exigirse  para  la  admisidn  en  las  escuelas 
m^dicas?  Cu^  deber&  ser  el  minimiim  de  requisitos  para  los  grados? 
{A  qu6  parte  de  la  faciQtad  de  una  escuela  m6dica  deber&  exigirse 
la  dedicaci6n  de  todo  su  tiempo  al  profesorado  y  a  la  investigaci6ni 
{Cu^  es  la  instrucci6n  mejor  que  puede  darse  per  doctores  con- 
sagrados  a  la  pr&ctica  de  la  medicina?  by  Fbangisgo  A.  RIsquez. 

iQu6  preparaci6n  deber&  requerirse  para  admitir  alumnos  en  los 
col^os  de  i^ctQtura  nacionales  y  del  Estado?  jHasta  qu6  punto 
en  los  colegios  agricolas  deber&n  ser  los  cursos  de  estudios  te6ricos 
y  generates  y  hasta  qu6  otro  pr&cticos  y  especificados?  jEn  qu6 
grado  deber&n  determinarse  los  planes  de  estudios  de  cualquier 
colegio  de  esta  Indole  por  las  condiciones  locales?  by  B.  H.  A. 
Gboth. 

I  Cu6l  deberf a  ser  el  lugar  de  la  instrucci6n  industrial  en  el  sistema 
de  las  Reptiblicas  Americanas?  i  Deberf  a  ser  considerada  como  tma 
funci6n  del  sistema  ptiblico  escolar  ?  jDeberfa  darse  bajo  un  sistema 
separado  y  bajo  una  organizaci6n  aparte?  Separate  papers  by 
Julio  C^ab  Bolet,  Alfbbdo  Samonati,  JoaquIn  Cabezas,  Henbt 
Mbttewlb. 

Industrial  education  for  Latin  America,  by  Habold  E.  Evebley. 

^C6mo  puede  ima  naci6n  preparar  de  la  manera  m6s  eficaz  a  sus 
i6venes  para  \ma  carrera  comercial  que  deben  emprender  bien  sea  en 
dicha  naci6n  o  en  im  pais  extranjero?  Separate  papers  by  Santiago 
H.  Frrz  Sim6n,  Antonio  L.  Valvebde,  AgustIn  T.  Whilab,  A. 
AuBEBT,  M.  Delley,  Fbancisgo  Abaya  Bennett. 

La  Asociaci6n  Bibliogr^fica  Panamericana,  by  Cablos  Silva 
Cbuz. 

Una  contribuci6n  a  la  comprensi6n  panamericana,  by  Jos£ 
MabI A  Galvez. 


iCUiL  SERl  EL  FIN  PRIMABIO  T  CUlL  EL  SECUNDABIO  DE  LAS  ALTAS 
ESCUELAS  DE  INSTRUCaON?  ^HASTA  QUfi  PUNTO  DEBERlN  DE- 
TERMINARSE LOS  CURSOS  ESCOLARES  EN  LAS  ALTAS  ESCUELAS 
POR  LOS  requisitos  DE  ADMISlON  AL  COLEGIO,  T  HASTA  QVt 
PUNTO  POR  LAS  EXIGENCUS  DE  LA  TIDA  INDUSTRIAL  T  CIVIL? 

Por  MIGUEL  LARREINAGA, 
Ex-Subseeretario  de  In8trucci6n  Piiblioa  de  QuatemaUi. 


Las  palabrae  en  que  estd  expresado  el  tema  y  su  forma  interrogativa,  ban  menester 
una  interpretacidn  para  adaptarlo  al  concepto  que  noeotros  los  hispanoamericanos 
tenemoB  de  lo  que  es  "alta  escuela"  y  de  lo  que  es  ''colegio,"  para  que  al  entrar  en 
materia  no  haya  equivocaciones  ni  confufli6n  en  las  ideas. 

Por  equivalente  de  la  expresi6n  '*alta  escuela"  uaamos  en  Guatemala  y  en  otras 
Reptiblicas,  la  de  ''ensefianza  secundaria"  (que  en  M^co  llaman  ''preparatoria"), 
y  que  es  el  conjunto  de  matedas  sujetas  a  un  plan  de  estudios,  que  se  imparten  en  las 
aulas  al  terminar  la  enseflanza  primaiia,  o  sea  cuando  el  alumno  ba  obtenido  la  califica- 
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ci6n  de  ^'aprobado"  en  sub  exdmenes  de  ciuso,  y  frisa  aproximadamente  en  lo8  IS 
afloB  de  edad. 

"Colegio  "  68  riguroeamente  un  flSndnimo  de  escuela;  pero  por  lo  comtin  ae  da  aqnel 
nombre  a  los  establedmientoe  de  enaefianza  que  mm  de  propiedad  particular  y  en 
donde  se  admiten  como  educandos  los  nifios  cuyos  padres  pueden  pagar  pensiones 
mdfl  o  menos  elevadas,  segtin  la  categoria  o  lujo  del  colegio;  pues  los  otroe  centres 
docentes,  soetenidos  con  fondos  del  Estado,  en  donde  la  ensefianza  para  el  pueblo 
pobre  se  da  gratuitamente,  se  conocen  con  el  nombre  de  ''escuelas  ptiblicafl**  o  "na- 
donales."    Esta  es  la  diferencia  marcada  por  la  costumbre. 

En  la  pregunta  del  tema  se  da  a  entender  como  que  el  "col^o"  ocupa  un  grade 
superior  a  la  "alta  escuela;"  pero  yo  pienso  que  no  es  asf  y  tomo  la  idea  no  como 
literalmente  est&  expresada,  sine  como  me  parece  que  fu^  concebida  por  su  autor, 
procurando  penetrar  en  su  mente«  para  que  mi  reepuesta  resulte  concorde. 

Ahora  bien,  fijados  los  t^rminos  en  su  sentido  genuine,  har6  la  an^Uisis  del  tema. 

II. 

En  mi  concepto  el  fin  principal  de  la  ensefianza  secundaria  (alta  eecuela)  es  moetrar 
el  verdadero  camino  del  desarrollo  intelectual,  moral  y  fisico  del  alumno. 

Digo  que  es  ^ste  el  objeto  primordial,  fund^dome  en  los  piincipios  en  que  ae  asienta 
la  pedagogfa,  que  es  la  ciencia  de  la  educaci6n. 

Un  nifio  de  12  a  15  afios  comienza  su  desarrollo  de  manera  paulatina,  sea  cual  fuere  la 
precocidad  que  le  supongamos;  y  la  preparaci6n  previa  que  hubiese  adquirido  en  la 
"escuela  primaria"  apenas  si  habri  bastado  para  despertar  sus  ideas  ordenadamente, 
pero  en  una  extensi6n  tan  restrigida,  que  puede  calcularse  por  el  ndmero  de  voces  de  sa 
idioma  que  sepa  con  perfecci6n ;  eee  ntimero  no  pasa  de  unas  quinientas  palabraa  como 
m&ximum  en  cases  muy  excepcionales. 

Es  cierto  que  durante  sus  ciursos  sec\indarios  va  a  repetir,  ampliiindolos,  aquellos 
que  ya  de  una  manera  elemental  hubo  pasado,  lo  cual  no  quiere  decir  que  eeta  repeti- 
ci6n  ensanche  sus  horizontes  hasta  el  Ifmite,  sino  que  va  a  sumar  algunaa  nociones 
nuevas  sobre  las  que  tenia  adquiridas  y  a  hacer  algunas  rectificaciones  de  errores  que 
la  deficiencia  o  mala  direcci6n  de  sus  maestros  anteriores,  le  imbuyeron. 

Si  en  el  nifio  no  se  ha  inculcado  espontdneo  amor  al  estudio,  sino  que  se  le  oblig^  a 
dar  BUS  lecciones  sin  comprender  ni  su  sentido  inmediato  ni  su  alcance  final,  la  obia 
de  preparaci6n  es  tan  incompleta,  que  puedo  asegurar  que  de  cada  diez  alumnos 
resulta  uno  dispuesto  a  reconocer  su  inclinaci6n  y  capacidad  para  el  estudio  de  algona 
materia  determinada;  los  nueve  restantes  no  saben  si  tienen  predi6po6ici<5n  natural 
para  las  ciencias  exactas  (matemiticas,  mecinica,  Ksica,  qulmica)  o  para  las  ciendas 
naturales  (zoologfa,  bot&aica,  mineralo^a),  o  para  las  socioldgicas  (detecho,  histoiia, 
filoBofia,  literatura,  etc.);  y  no  me  refiero  a  las  artes  en  general  (bellas  y  mecdnicaa), 
porque  quiero  circunscribirme  a  los  otros  conocinuentos  que  deben  adquirir  de 
preferencia  en  las  escuelas  primarlas. 

Cuando  el  escolar  empieza  bus  estudios  de  *' secundaria*'  no  solamente  ha  olvidado 
mucho  de  lo  que  supo  en  bus  precedentes  cursos,  sino  que  err6neamente  cree  que  es 
muy  poco  lo  que  tiene  que  aprender  porque  "todo  lo  sabe,*'  y  poeeido  de  ese  fal» 
concepto  de  b1  mismo,  es  muy  d<^bil  el  empefio  que  pone  en  instruirse;  y  por  conai- 
guiente,  muy  poco  tambi^n  el  resultado  que  alcanzan  los  profesores;  tan  to  m&s  nega- 
tive, cuanto  que  los  m^todos  que  emplean  para  expUcar  las  materias,  es  muy  diverse  del 
que  antes  se  emple6  con  los  alumnos.  Se  limitan  a  exponer  rutinariamente  las  teorfas 
de  los  autores  y  casi  nunca  cuidan  de  que  bus  discfpulos  ''piensen."  Creneralizan 
pero  no  intensifican  sus  ensefianzas.  Un  profesor  sigue  en  sus  ideas  orientacionef 
metaffsicas;  otro  las  de  la  escuela  teol6gica;  otro  las  de  la  positiviBta;  otro  las  suytf 
particulares;  otro  quizds  ninguna  propiamente  cientifica,  y  todos,  cada  uno  por  su 
lado,  contribuyen  a  mantener  la  anarqufa  intelectual  que  reina  por  lo  comdn  en  I* 
"alta  escuela.'' 

En  vista  de  esta  ausencia  de  orden,  el  alumno  inteligente  y  aplicado  hace  esfuenos 
individualee  para  seguir  una  senda  fija  que  le  conduzca  al  desarrollo  de  sua  facoJ- 
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tadee:  Iob  que  no  tienen  aquellas  condiciones  naturales,  van  qued&ndose  en  rezago 
y  no  logran  comprender  por  qu6  se  lee  obliga  a  estudiar;  es  decir,  que  no  se  penetran 
del  fin  general  de  bus  estudios  y  no  ponen  nada  de  su  parte  por  veneer  la  dificultad  que 
Bale  a  su  encuentro  a  cada  paao  para  detenerlee  en  el  camino  de  sn  perfecci6n  inte- 
lectual. 

Esta  sensible  diferencia  desaparecerfa  con  solo  uniformar  la  intensidad  de  la  ense- 
fianza  bajo  un  m6todo  com(in  y  constantemente  s^guido  en  todos  los  ramos.  Asf  mar- 
charfan  los  alumnos,  sin  excepci6n,  sobre  una  llnea  recta,  fija,  que  no  permitirfa 
retrasos  ni  desalientos.  Bajo  la  h&bil  y  sistemada  direcci6n  del  profesor,  el  avance 
continuaria  Igual  y  seguramente  hacia  la  meta  que  traza  la  "  Alta  escuela/'  los  eefnersos 
no  serian  vanos  y  sobresaldrfan  en  sus  adelantos  aquellos  alumnos  pr6digamente 
dotados  por  la  naturaleza,  en  tanto  que  llegarfan  a  buena  altura  hasta  los  deshere- 
dados  de  intelecto,  por  la  sola  fuerza  de  la  constancia  y  del  m^todo,  gozando  todos 
de  la  misma  preparaci6n  artificial  para  las  luchas  en  los  tomeos  del  saber,  puee  no  se 
da  un  solo  ser  humano  en  estado  normal  que  no  traiga  alguna  disposicidn  para  aprender 
algo  bien. 

El  trabajo  del  buen  profesor  consiste  y  debe  tender  a  descubrir  esa  inclinaci6n  y 
disposicidn  del  discfpulo,  y  en  dasarroUarla  hdbilmente  en  sus  mayores  dimensiones 
en  la  escuela.  Logrado  esto,  estd  conseguido  el  fin  tinico  de  la  educaci6n.  El  ^xito 
completo  en  la  sociedad,  en  el  mundo,  en  la  vida  prdctica,  es  cuenta  del  estudiante, 
puesto  que  a  6\  le  interesa  obtener  de  sus  aptitudes  y  conodmientos  el  mayor  proveeho 
que  pueda. 

Desde  el  punto  de  vista  de  la  cultura  moral,  en  la  ''alta  escuela,''  que  estd  calculada 
mds  para  instruir  que  para  educar  o  formar  el  sentimiento,  no  hay  medios  especlales 
que  Birvan  para  practicar  con  dedicacI6n  los  sanos  principlos  que  informan  la  p«^ 
sonalidad  moral,  no  solo  porque  no  hay  una  asignatura  que  trate  de  explicar  la  6tica 
y  sus  problemas  durante  los  primeroe  cuatro  afios  del  curso  preliminar  ni  en  los  sub- 
si  guientes,  sino  que  se  haya  admitido,  contra  lo  que  los  mAs  eminentee  pedagogos 
estatuyen  en  sus  doctrinas,  que  la  moral  y  la  re]igi6n  no  se  ensefien  en  las  eecuelas 
comunes,  por  ser  incumbencia  exclusiva  de  los  padres  de  familia. 

No  es  este  el  momento  de  combatir  semejamte  error,  pero  creo  que  viene  al  caso 
sugerir  la  idea  de  que  reportar(a  una  palpable  conveniencia  para  la  sociedad  la  insti- 
tucidn  de  clases  intermedias  de  mortd  en  los  programas  de  "ensefianza  secundaria" 
asf  como  cuidar  con  esmero  de  la  educaci6n  social  o  urbanidad  y  buenas  maneras  que 
tanta  falta  hacen  a  la  juventud  que,  por  ignorancia,  hace  un  tristfsimo  papel  por  lo 
grotesca  e  incivil  que  se  presenta  ordinarlamente,  causando  pena  y  hasta  vergQenza 
su  abfloluta  falta  de  cultura. 

Por  lo  que  respecta  a  la  educacidn  fisica,  mucho  han  ganado  los  pueblos  de  Hispano 
America  con  la  adopci6n  de  costumbres  inglesas  y  norteamericanas,  que  prestan 
especial  atenci6n  a  los  juegos  atl^ticos  y  otros  deportes  que  dan  por  resultado  el  dee- 
arrollo  de  los  6rganos;  pero  hay  que  objetar  que  esas  aficiones  se  apoderan  de  los  alumnos 
hasta  descuidar  sus  estudios:  y  asf  como  desnaturalizan  el  fin  educative  la  inacci6n 
y  el  encierro,  porque  los  miembros  debilitados  no  cumplen  su  destine  d&ndole  a  la 
humanidad  el  contingente  que  neceslta,  no  desnaturaliza  menos  aquel  fin  crear  atietas 
musculosos  con  las  cabezas  vacfas,  con  mucha  fuerza  fisica  y  atonfa  intelectual. 

Tampoco  es  la  "alta  eecuela"  un  medio  para  la  educaci6n  ffsica,  pero  los  estudios 
de  higiene  y  ffsiologfa  dan  a  comprender  al  estudiante  que  es  necesario  cuidar  de  su 
cuerpo  y  mantenerlo  robusto  y  sano. 

Podrfa  extenderme  atin  mucho  mils  para  petentizar  mi  demostraci6n,  agotando  los 
razonamientos  que  militan  del  lado  de  mi  respuesta,  si  no  temiera  ser  dlfuso;  mas 
pienso  que  con  tener  presentes  las  categ6ricas  afirmaciones  de  los  sabios  que  han 
opinado  acerca  de  la  instrucci6n  en  general,  adquirida  completa  y  metddicamente, 
la  parte  que  se  refiere  a  la  secundaria  (alta  escuela)  no  pasard  de  ser  perfodo  de  pre- 
paraci6n  puesto  que  sdlo  conduce  a  la  opci6n  a  una  carrera  y  no  lo  es  por  sf  sola. 
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Como  tal  fin,  encuentra  J.  F.  Herbert  que  es  la  ''fuerza  moral  del  cariU^ter,''  y  en 
8U8  m^todos  pedag6gIco8  no  sigue  otro  objetivo. 

^'£1  fin  principal  de  la  educaci6n/'  dice  Basedow,  debe  ser  preparar  al  nifLo  pant 
una  vida  feliz,  patri6tica  y  altruista.*' 

El  neohumaniBta  Niethammer,  explica  ese  fin  con  el  aislado  concepto  de  "humani- 
dad,''  que  abarca  el  eetado  actual  de  ella  como  colectividad  civilizada. 

Para  Schleiermacher  es  tambi6n  "la  preparaci6n  para  la  vida  en  sociedad,"  pensa- 
miento  que  domina  en  su  obra  "Escritos  Pedag6gico6"  (Erziehunslehre). 

Desde  Artistdteles  hasta  Regler,  en  los  tiempos  antlguoe  como  en  los  modemos,  se 
ha  crefdo  lo  mismo;  pero,  en  mi  concepto,  jamis  ha  tenido  tan  rigurosa  y  exacta  razdn 
para  ser  aplicado  el  concepto  que  se  tiene  de  la  "alta  eecuela,'*  en  el  sentido  de  ''insd- 
tuto  de  preparaci6n"  para  orientar  al  alumno  que  hay  a  de  s^uir  cualquier  carran 
cientffica  o  literaria,  como  en  nueetros  dlas  en  que  las  tendencias  a  la  ensefianza  de 
inmediata  aplicaci6n  pr&ctica  se  acenttian  en  progresi6n  creciente. 

En  ef ecto,  no  tenemos  m&s  que  echar  una  ojeada  sobre  los  paises  en  que  predomina 
este  sistema  modemo  y  compararlos  con  aquellos  que  se  han  aforado,  por  razones  de 
tradici6n,  al  antiguo  regimen  diddctico,  para  observar  los  resultados  que  realzan  de 
bulto. 

Veamos  en  Europa  el  grade  que  ocupan,  desde  el  punto  de  vista  didasc&lico,  en  la 
escala  de  la  cultura  y  de  la  prosperidad  en  ciencias,  artes,  industrias,  comercio  y 
riqueza  Inglatemt,  FVancia,  Alemania,  Suiza,  Italia,  al  lado  de  Portugal,  Espafia, 
Noruega,  Rusia,  Grecia  y  otras;  y  la  dilerencia  a  favor  de  las  primeras  contra  las 
SQgundas  es  tan  palmaria  que  no  necesita  demostraci6n. 

La  experiencia  ha  evidenciado  que  los  pueblos  que  han  hecho  consLstir  su  educaci6n 
en  teorias  vanas;  que  han  crefdo  que  el  escolar  debe  Uenarse  la  cabeza  de  nombres 
BubstantivoB,  fechas  y  definiciones  huecas;  que  su  ciencia  debe  consLstir  en  hacer 
largos  cursos  de  latin  y  griego,  desconociendo  la  lengua  propia;  que  ha  de  conocer  con 
acopio  de  detalles  lo  que  hicieron  los  pueblos  egipcio,  indo  o  hebreo  4,000  afios  antes  de 
Jesti-CrLsto,  mientras  ignora  los  nombres  de  sus  antepasados  y  los  hechos  glorioeos  de 
8US  heroes  y  lo  elemental  de  la  historia  de  su  pueblo;  que  ha  de  conocer  pulgada  pw 
pulgada  los  territories  de  Asia  y  Africa  y  Uevar  en  la  memoria  la  estadistica  de  su 
poblaci6n,  mientras  deeconoce  hasta  la  divisLdn  administrativa  y  la  vwdadeia 
situacidn,  posici6n,  reciusos  y  topograffa  de  su  tierra;  que  ha  de  i^pi'^^cl^  ^  viajar 
(en  teoria)  desde  Suecia  hasta  Aus^alia  y  desde  Pekfn  hasta  el  Cabo  de  Homos  pasando 
por  todos  los  continentes,  mientras  ignora  las  distancias  que  hay  de  su  pueblQ  a  la 
capital  de  su  naci6n.  Estos  paises,  repito,  que  de  tal  suerte  educan  a  sus  escolares, 
pierdeoi  lastimosamente  su  tiempo  y  su  din»o  para  sacar,  al  fin,  ^e  sus  eacuelas, 
hombres  incapaces  de  ganar  la  vida  e  inutilizados  para  aprender  despu^  un  arte  u 
oficio;  0  profesionales  sin  conocimientos  ni  clientela  que  acaban  por  consumir  sus 
energias  en  el  ejerdcio  de  trabajoe  groseios  que  apenas  se  les  producen  lo  indispensable 
para  sobrellevar  una  existencia  precaria  y  miserable. 

^Para  qu^  sirvieron,  entonces,  tanto  libro  y  tantos  afios  consumidos  en  las  aulas, 
si  al  cabo  de  semejantes  afanes  lo  tinico  que  se  encuentra  es  un  fracaso?  ^Para  qu6 
tanto  esfuerzo  intelectual  (llimesele  asf)  si  con  todo  61  no  se  consiguid  el  fin  que  la 
sociedad  busca? 

III. 

Demos  ahora  un  vistazo  a  los  "programas''  para  analizar  despu^  sus  efectos. 

Es  de  advertur  que  los  pafses  hispanoamericanos  han  adoptado  diferentes  aplica- 
ciones  de  un  solo  sistema  que  cooaiste  en  la  mdltiple  aglomeraci6n  de  matmas,  aunque 
entre  ellas  no  exista  el  enlace  que  tiene  demarcado  la  filosoffa  y  determinado  la 
ciencia  pedagdgica. 

La  cue8ti6n  para  nuestros  hombres  que  han  Uevado  la  alta  direccidn  de  la  ensefianza, 
ha  consistido  en  dar  demasiada  amplitud  y  extenfii6n  a  los  "programas  "  que  imponen; 
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no  les  importa  (porque  comtinmente  Ignoran  los  preceptoe  metodoldgicos)  que  no 
haya  tlempo  ni  capacidad  de  parte  del  profesor  y  del  aliimno  para  desanollarlos 
debidamente. 

Para  la  mayorfa  es  desconocido  el  triitngulo  eequemdtico  fundamental  de  la  ense- 
flanza  y  por  eeo  no  edempre  ban  pensado  en  el  alcance  de  estas  tres  propoeLcionee:  1*, 
Qu6  y  c6mo  debe  ensefiarse;  2*,  Qui^  bade ensefiar;  3*,  A  qui6n  se  va  a  ensefiar. 
Las  que  reducidas  a  t^nninos  simples,  pueden  plantearse  asf :  £1  programa,  el  maestro, 
el  alumno. 

Unas  cuantas  consideraciones  bastar&n  para  demostrar  la  deficienda  prictica  de  la 
primera  de  aqueUas  tesis. 

El  programa  general  no  ba  side  formado  por  una  sola  persona  competente,  en  toda 
la  extensi6n  de  la  palabra,  por  una  docta  corporaci6n  que  tenga  conciencia  de  su  fin  y 
de  la  suficlencia  de  los  medios  que  ban  de  adoptaise  para  el  Ueno  de  su  cometido. 

Lo  que  en  estos  casoe  se  ba  becbo  es  copiar  de  otros  paises  sin  previo  estudio  de 
las  leyes  de  adaptaci6n  y  tal  vez  por  satis&u:er  una  neceeidad  local  del  memento;  y  el 
resultado  de  esta  &lta  de  cobesi6n  y  uniformidad  en  las  ideas  refluye  en  la  sociedad 
determinando  en  ella  un  atraso  psicol6gico  que  es  r^mora  natural  del  progreeo.  Y 
BUS  coosecuencias  son  trascendentales:  el  perjuido  inmediato  es  paia  el  inocente 
alumno,  y  el  mediate  es  para  el  paiis  que  abunda  en  bombres  imbufdos  de  feilsedades, 
vacuoe  de  cerebro,  sin  car&cter  y  sin  energla  para  reacdonar  en  sentido  fAyonJble, 
pues  la  palabra  del  maestro  ba  side  como  un  evangelio  para  el  cual  creen  que  no  bay 
rectificad6n  posible.  Es  la  dega  peri>etuidad  del  error  juntamente  con  la  incapaddad 
de  sacudirlo  ni  rectificarlo. 

El  que  dejo  dicbo  es  el  primer  inconveniente.  Despu6s  vienen  otros  que  no  son 
de  menos  peso,  y  no  puede  pasarse  en  silendo  el  que  estriba  en  la  &lta  de  ''unidad  de 
pensamiento,"  porque  a  eeo  debe  atribuirse  la  incoberenda  con  que  el  alumno 
adquiere  sus  ideas. 

He  manifestado  antes  que  es  comdn  que  los  profesores  sigan  diferentee  escuelas 
o  m^todos  de  filoeoto  y  que  es  forzoeo  que  la  exposid^n  de  todas  bus  doctrinas  sea 
de  acuerdo  con  sus  respectivos  credos;  y  como  los  programaa  por  su  parte,  bayan 
ddo  preparados  de  antemano,  o  lo  sean  por  eetoe  profesores,  est&n  informados  de  las 
mismas  disparidades,  sobreviene  como  corolario  includible  la  ^'anarqula  intelectual" 
que  arrastra  como  doble  consecuenda  la  misma  que  dej6  anotada  al  bablar  de  la 
redacd6n  y  acomodad6n  de  los  programas,  es  dedr,  un  mal  para  el  alumno  y  otro, 
reflejo,  para  el  pals. 

No  es  menos  considerable  lo  que  pasa  al  reepecto  de  la  &lta  de  encadenamiento 
16gico  entre  las  materias  que  se  ensefian  y  el  quebrantar  arbitrariamente  la  gradad6n 
dentffica  en  que  dicbos  ramos  se  encuentran  escalonados. 

He  visto  programas  que  sefialan  el  estudio  de  la  matem&tica  comenzando  por  la 
geometrfa;  o  el  de  la  quimica  antes  de  la  flsica;  o  el  de  la  mecinica  (cantidad  intensiva) 
sin  preparad6n  en  ilgebra;  o  el  de  la  filosofia  teol6gica  en  el  primer  aflo;  y  de  esta 
suerte  tal  ausenda  de  16gica,  que  es  imposible  que  ningtin  alumno  adquiera  nodones 
claras  y  verdaderas  en  estos  ramos,  por  mis  que  aprenda  de  memoria  todas  las 
lecdones  que  contenga  un  libro  de  texto. 

Es  irradonal,  pues,  presdndir  del  sistenia  que  las  dendas  por  su  naturalesa  misma 
reclaman  que  se  imponga. 

Agr^eee  a  ^sto,  ya  que  bago  grada  de  otroe  mucbos  def ectos,  el  creddo  niimero  de 
materias  que  contienen  los  ''planes  de  estudios"  de  ''secundaria"  (alta  eecuela),  y 
pi^nseee  por  un  memento  en  el  enorme  esfuerzo  que  necesita  efectuar  el  alumno 
para  lograr  formarse  idea  de  lo  que  tendr4  que  estudiar.  Es  derto  que  el  eecolar 
est&  muy  lejos  de  bacerse  reflexi6n  semejante,  porque  nunca  se  le  preeenta  en  con- 
junto  el  grupo  de  materias  de  estudio,  y  a  su  rudimentaria  percepci6n  escapa  este 
radodnio;  pero  no  sucede  lo  mismo  al  bombre  que  piensa  y  que  deede  fuera,  por 
dedrlo  asf,  ve  el  ctimulo  inmenso  de  ramos  que  abraza  el  plan. 
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No  68  esto,  pues,  lo  que  ha  de  enmRane  aI  joven  pant  asegunur  sa  ^xito  en  la  ea- 
rrent  que  se  proponga  seguir.  Ahora  viene  la  segiuida  parte  y  es  la  qae  se  lehurioiia 
con  la  manera  de  enaefiifBele  a  la  vez  tanta  amgnatara. 

En  mi  concepto  el  mejor  dbtema  es  el  "individual,"  que  ooDdste,  como  nray  bieB 
saben  los  pedagogof,  en  tomar  a  cada  alnnmo  eeparadamente  y  explicade  hasta  que 
lo  comprenda,  cada  niimero  de  cada  materia  de  los  ptogiamaB:  no  pasar  a  otio  punto 
sin  eatar  cierto  de  que  el  anterior  fu^  perfectamente  incuicado;  y  aaf  ivoceder  oon 
todoa  lo6  aaistentee  a  las  clases,  pues  de  otra  manera  no  se  consigue  que  concentren 
toda  su  atenddn  en  las  explicadones  del  maestro.  Se  me  objetaii  (y  aoy  el  piimen> 
en  convenir  que  con  raK6n)  que  en  las  num^rosas  clases  de  la  "alta  escueUt"  ealo  es 
mateiialmente  imposible  por  cortedad  del  tiempo,  dado  el  mAirimnm  de  5(K  pan 
cada  asignatuia;  pero  aiguyo  que  esta  dificultad  no  es  tan  insuperable  como  paieoe  a 
primera  vista,  si  se  atiende  a  que  puede  dismii^uiise  el  ntimero  de  alomnoa  haata 
donde  sea  necesario,  como,  por  ejempho,  20  en  clase:  disminuir  las  tesis  del  programa 
da  cada  asignatura;  disminuir  el  ndmeio  de  aaignatuias,  y  aumentar  el  nliineio  de 
afios,  haciendo  una  distribuci6n  en  la  forma  que  expondr6  al  final  con  el  objeto  de 
aclarar  esta  idea,  al  proponer  que  se  adopte  en  toda  la  America  de  habla  espafiola 
como  sistema  uniforme.  / 

Vivimos  mis  lejos  de  naci6n  a  naci6n  de  America,  muchas  voces  aunque  las  finmteas 
se  toquen  y  una  linea  convencional  las  separe,  que  del  continente  oriental  con  d 
AtUntico  de  por  medio.  ^ Por  qu^?  Es  muy  Uana  la  respuesta:  poique  ni  el  c<Hnercio 
ni  las  relaciones  intelectual  nos  unen.  Lo  que  hay  de  comtin,  pr&cticamente,  entn 
nosotros,  se  resimie  en  las  palabras  "rasa,"  "lengua,"  ''origen,"  "historia."  Lo 
demis  es  tan  diverse,  dista  tanto,  que  ni  un  leve  contacto  nos  pone  en  condid^  de 
conocemoB.  Ni  instituciones,  ni  costumbree,  ni  tendenciaa,  ni  aspuadonea,  id 
esfuerzos  son  comunes,  aunque  si  semejantes. 

Obramos  en  la  agitaci6n  de  nuestra  vida  lo  mismo  que  si  estuvi&ramos  solos  en 
Arnica,  en  un  aislamiento  tal,  que  a  voces  hasta  los  nombres  de  los  pafoes  hecmanos 
suenan  como  extrafios  en  nuestros  ofdos,  como  por  una  de  aquellas  raras  casualidades 
que  muy  de  tarde  en  tarde  se  presentan.  No  basta  para  conocemos  que  un  digano 
de  la  prensa  d^  algima  notida,  por  lo  regular  sin  niayor  inter^,  puesto  que  janda 
se  ha  despertado  y  cultivado  recfprocamente  entre  los  hispanoamericanos  el  sen- 
timiento  de  soliduidad  que  deberfa  existir,  y  por  eeo  estamos  aun  lejos  de  f<Hiiiar 
comunidad :  no  hay  entre  nosotros  vlnculos  que  nos  acerquen,  ya  no  dir6  que  nos  unaa. 

Para  evitar  que  se  nos  enroetre  esa  frialdad  que  cada  vez  relaja  mis  nuestros  alectos 
mutuos,  nos  consolamos  con  creer  que  vive  latente  en  nuestro  corazdn  el  amor  a  los 
pueblos  de  igual  origen;  pero  estos  sentimientoe  tan  laudables  como  plal6niooe,  no 
se  resuelven  en  hechoe. 

Gualesquiera  que  sean  las  crisis  que  los  pueblos  atraviesen,  3ra  provengan  de  fen6- 
menoB  flsicos,  ya  sean  sociales  los  que  afecten  a  sus  habitantes,  pueden  estar  ciertos 
de  que  la  partidpad6n  que  en  su  alivio  tomen  los  vednos  o  hermanos,  muchas  vecei 
no  pasar&  de  palabras  mis  o  menos  halagadoras. 

^Llenfv.este  mode  de  ser  las  aspiradones  de  los  altruistas  american6filos? 

Lejos  de  eso:  deja  una  anuurga  decepd6n  que  contribuye  a  enfidar  el  s^itimioito  de 
confratemidad. 

Aunque  no  fuera  sino  por  propio  inter^,  debieran  las  nadones  de  America  acercans 
las  Unas  a  las  otras  si  no  para  formar  una  conf ederad6n  polf t(ca,  porque  esto  es  absdnta- 
mente  imposible,  siquiera  para  fundar  un  sistema  de  imiformidad  que  moldeaia  sua 
institudones  sociales  sobre  bases  firmes  y  dnicas,  para  elevarse  todas  juntas  y  a  un 
tiempo  al  mayor  nivel  posible  en  la  escala  de  su  cultura  intelectuaL 

Aparte  del  prestigio  que  ante  el  reeto  del  mundo  alcanzarfan,  muchos  bienes  materia- 
les  tendrian  que  surgir  para  benefidarlas  a  todas  en  la  medida  que  hubiesen  menester 
y  sus  recursos  lee  permitieran.  De  sus  reladones  frecuentes  que  serlan  el  prinditto 
de  ima  futura  solidaridad,  depende  el  acercamiento  de  ^ste,  el  conocimiento  ver- 
dadero  de  los  paiises  entre  si;  y  de  4ete,  las  mil  ventajas  que  rep<»rtarla  el  comerdo,  la 
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induBtria,  la  agricultara,  las  dendas,  las  letras,  las  artes,  y,  en  una  palabra,  el  aumento 
poderoso  del  coefidente  de  la  producd6n  general  en  la  America  hispana. 

Unas  ideas  traen  aparejadas  otras  y  sin  dificultad  vnela  el  pensamiento  hada  una 
digred6n;  pero  estas  consideradones  que  acabo  de  hacer  se  desprenden  sin  esfuereo 
del  tema  espedal  en  que  me  ocupo,  y  no  he  podido  presdndir  de  hacerlas  a  neiigo  de 
apartarme,  en  leve  curva,  de  la  If nea  recta  de  esta  conferenda. 

IV. 

Pero  volver^  a  tomar  el  hilo  de  mi  exp06id6n,  recapitulando  las  ideas  sentadas,  y 
confirm^dolas  con  repetir  que,  a  mi  juicio,  el  fin  primario  de  la  ensefianza  en  la 
"alta  escuela"  es  preparar  al  alumno  psoA  sus  estudioB  ulterioree. 

Esto  planteado,  extemar6  la  idea  que  tengo  del  fin  secundario  de  la  misma  en- 
sefianza, psasL  explicar  el  contenido  del  segundo  indso  de  la  piimera  proposiddn 
del  tema. 

Abarca  este  segundo  punto  tm  cfrculo  m^  extenso,  por  cuanto  ya  no  se  concreta  a 
individuoB  aisladoe,  sine  que  tiende  a  reaUzar  la  cultura  social;  y  asi  debe  ser  deede 
el  memento  en  que  mejorando  la  condid6n  de  loe  componentee,  el  todo  homog^neo 
que  estoe  formen,  por  fuerza  ha  de  resultar  en  superiores  condidones  de  las  que  poaela 
cuando  sus  partes  carecfan  de  sufidente  educad6n. 

El  esfuerzo  colectivo  se  efecttia  en  raz6n  directa  de  la  potendalidad  de  los  ele- 
mentoe  que  le  constituyen,  lo  cual  quiere  dedr  que  si  existen  en  los  individuos  prin- 
dpioe  de  perfecd6n,  por  rudimentarioe  que  se  les  suponga,  al  unirse,  tal  vex  al  solo 
ponerse  en  contacto,  se  completan  mutuamente,  dando  por  producto  el  de  una  mul« 
tiplicad6n  de  fuerza  intelectual  en  benefido  de  la  sodedad  entera. 

Gonsiderando  esta  teorfa  dijo  el  c^ebre  pedagogo  Pestalozzi  en  su  famosa  memoria 
sobre  el  **m6todo:** 

lQ\x6  ha  hecho  Europa  a  fin  de  utilizar  en  todos  los  ramoe  de  su  educad6n  popular 
estas  leyes  del  mecanismo  fisico?  iQ\i6  se  ha  hecho  para  poner  en  armonla  los  medios 
elementales  del  conocimiento  humane,  que  llegaron  hasta  nosotros  por  el  esfuerzo 
de  miles  de  afios  con  el  ser  del  espfritu  humane  y las  leyes  concernientes  al  mecanismo 
iiiBico?  ^Qu6  ha  hecho  nuestra  epoca  para  poner  en  pr&ctica,  al  menos  en  la  oiganiza- 
d6n  de  sus  establedmientos  de  ensenanza,  el  ser  de  estas  leyes  en  el  ienguaje,  la 
escritura,  el  dibujo,  la  lectura,  el  c&lculo  y  la  medida?  Yo  no  veo  nada.  No  veo 
en  la  organizad6n  actual  de  estos  establedmientos,  en  tanto  como  se  dirigen  a  educar 
las  clases  inlerioree  del  pueblo,  ninguna  sefial  de  una  referenda  a  la  armonla  general 
del  todo  y  a  la  graduad6n  peicol&ica  que  exigen  esencialmente  esas  leyes.  No: 
ello  es  notoiio;  en  los  medios  actuales  de  la  instrucd6n  de  las  clases  ba|as,  no  sdlo 
domlna  un  desconocimiento  general  de  estas  leyes,  sine  tambi^n  una  oposicidn  bdrbara 
universal  de  las  mismas.  Y  cuando  vuelvo  a  interrogar:  ^Cu^es  son  las  conse- 
cuencias  inequfvocas  que  ha  producido  en  esas  pobres  clases  de  la  sodedad  europea 
el  rudo  desconocimiento  de  aquellas  leyes?  Entonces  no  puedo  ocuitdrmelo:  el 
embotamiento  sensible,  la  pardalidad,  la  oblicuidad,  la  superndalidad  y  la  vacuidad 
pretendosa^  que  distin^en  a  la  masa  popular  de  nuestro  tiempo,  son  una  conse- 
cuenda  evidente  de  la  ignorancia,  de  la  ensefianza  parcial,  aialaaa,  antipeicol6jgica, 
desprovista  de  fundamentos  y  de  orden,  que  suire  la  pobreza  de  nuestra  espeae  en 
nuestias  escuelas.    *    •    • 

Pestalozzi  hablaba  en  esos  t6rmlnos  el  afio  de  1800,  hace  de  esto  116;  si  resudtara 
y  se  pusiera  a  estudiar  el  estado  actual  de  la  masa  de  poblad6n  europea  (como  61  dijo), 
verla  que  no  es  mucho  lo  que  ban  avanzado  en  el  camino  de  su  perfecd6n  y  de  su 
fellcidad;  y  no  lo  digo  por  el  estado  actual  de  guerra  de  estos  mementos,  en  que  una 
crisis  de  las  de  mayor  entidad  que  ha  sufrido  la  humana  especie,  la  ha  obligado  a 
ratrogradar  muchos  puntos  en  la  escala  de  su  progreso,  sine  juzgando,  a  trav^  del 
prisma  sociol6gico,  la  relativa  normalidad  del  ser  de  todos  los  pueblos  como  factoies 
de  la  cultura  del  hombre. 

La  ley  del  desenvolvimiento  de  las  fuerzas  psfquicas  act6a  sin  cesar  y  arranca  a  la 
naturaleza  sus  secretes  a  despecho  de  todo,  acrecienta  cada  d(a  el  ya  infinite  ndmero 
de  sus  conquistas  puestas  al  servicio  de  la  humanidad  para  hacerle  menos  penosa  la 
lucha  por  su  existencia  y  m^  llano  el  sendeio  de  la  dicha;  pero  si  hacemos  un  re- 
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cuento  y  reducimos  a  dUculo  de  guarismoB  los  efectos  de  aquella  ley,  rasultaid  sin  dnda 
muy  corta  a(in  la  suma  de  los  hombree  que  se  aprovechan  bien  de  los  triunfos  de  k 
inteligencia  y  del  trabajo.  La  gran  mayoria  reetante  queda  muy  lejos  de  dufratir 
de  loB  beneficios  de  tales  conquistas  y  son  tan  primitivos  como  hace  1,000  a£k»,  sa 
vida  y  sus  medios  para  reeolver  el  problema  de  su  cultura. 

La  tinica  compensacidn  media  que  se  puede  oponer  en  descargo  a  la  req>OD8abilidad 
que  pesa  sobre  las  clases  dirigentes,  como  educatrices,  es  que  los  pueblos  de  hoy  too 
muchisimoB  mis  que  antes  y  que  para  difundir  las  luces  sobre  ese  medio  encoDfr- 
mente  grande,  son  preclsas  fuerzas  proporcionales  de  las  que  todavia  no  es  £&cil  dis- 
poner:  no  necesito  repetir  que  es  la  ^'escuela''  una  eficiencia  civilizadora. 

Abora  viene  otro  pimto  capital:  ^C6mo  debe  ensefiarse? 

Encerr^monos  en  el  campo  de  nuestra  AmMca  Hispana  y  procuremos  tirar  hs 
lineas  que  demarquen  la  figura  general  del  sistema  que  debemos  seguir,  si  queiemos 
entrar  en  una  halagdefia  y  posible  realidad. 

Adoptemos  im  plan,  una  nonna,  una  pauta  que  nos  sirva  de  guia,  y  no  salgamos  de 
ella  si  no  es  mejorando  su  sistema  de  acercamos  m^  y  mis  al  fin  cultural  de  la  ran 
americana. 

Tenemos,  por  lortuna,  eminentes  pensadores  y  sabios  especialistas  en  materia  de 
educaci6n,  que  nos  iluminarin  con  las  luces  de  su  inteligencia  y  sefialarin  el  d^rotero 
definitive  de  la  enseiianza:  en  ellos  est4  nuestra  esperanza  y  confiamos  en  que  de  este 
Congreso  habri  de  salir  la  idea  miter;  pero  aunque  yo  milite  en  la  tUtima  fila,  como 
el  mis  modesto  de  los  intelectuales,  allegar^  mi  grano  de  arena  para  contribuir  a  esta 
gran  obra  hispanoamericana. 

La  sugesti6n  de  una  idea  es  gennen  de  otras  muchas  que  suigen,  se  multiplican, 
crecen,  llegan  a  tomar  mucho  cuerpo  y  al  fin  se  imponen  y  dominan  con  el  caiicter 
de  verdades  indiscutibles. 

Resumiendo,  a  guisa  de  conclusi6n,  lo  que  queda  expuesto,  no  quiero  dejar  de 
tener  presente  que  el  fin  secundario  de  la  ''alta  escuela"  es  colectivo,  por  cuanto  es 
la  sociedad  humana  la  que  saldri  ganaciosa  en  tiltimo  resultado  de  la  buena  y  uniforme 
educaci6n  de  la  juventud:  que  no  con  viene  apartane  del  punto  de  mira  a  donde  se 
dirige  la  civilizaci<5n  en  general;  y,  por  tiltimo,  que  el  fin  tinico  de  la  rasa  humana  es 
su  perfecci6n,  mediante  la  de  cada  uno  de  sus  individuos,  por  su  triple  y  completo 
desenvolvimiento  flsico,  moral  e  intelectual,  adquirido  en  las  buenas  escuelas  basadas 
en  el  plan  pedag^ico-positivista  que  la  filosofla  modema,  fundindose  en  la  observa- 
ci6n,  la  experiencia  y  la  prueba,  ha  considerado  como  el  solo  criterio  inMible  de  la 
verdad  cientifica. 

V. 

La  segunda  cuesti6n,  expresada  tambi^  en  forma  int^nrogativa,  contiene,  a  sa 
vez,  dos  miembros  que  requieren  respuesta  aparte. 

He  aqui  el  primero:  ''^Hasta  qu6  pimto  deberin  determinarse  los  cuisos  escolaree 
en  las  'altas  escuelas'  por  los  requisites  de  admisi6n  al  colegio?" 

Esa  determinaci6n  no  podri  fijarse  en  una  conferencia  de  esta  indole,  sino  «i  los 
programas  de  cada  adgnatura,  puesto  que  dependen  los  limites  de  la  ext6nsi6n  que 
quiera  darse  a  la  ensefianza  de  las  materias;  pero  con  el  fin  de  trazar  las  Ifneas  generaks 
dentro  de  las  que  han  de  encauzarae  todos  los  ramos  de  eetudio,  propongo  como  c<m- 
clusi6n  un  plan  en  el  que  de  una  sola  ojeada  pueda  verse  con  claridad  esa  determina- 
cidn  de  los  cuisos  escolaies,  cuya  ventaja  se  comprenderi  mejor  con  las  sigoientee 
explicadones,  que  no  serin  sino  la  aplicaddn  prictica  de  la  doctrina  pedagdgica 
expuesta  por  los  grandee  maestros  a  quienes  tendr6  que  citar  mis  de  una  ves  en  apoyo 
de  mis  teorfas. 

Sabemos  que  el  resultado  del  aprendizaje  esti  en  raz6n  directa  del  tiempo  y  de  la 
intensidad  que  se  empleen  en  hacerlo,  de  tal  manera  que  la  dedicaci6n  al  estudio  de 
una  sola  niateria  es  infinitamente  mis  provechosa  que  distraer  la  inteligencia  del  alum- 
no  por  distintas  ramas,  porque  ninguna  de  ellas  alcanza  la  relativa  perfeccidn  que 
exige  la  utilidad  prictica  del  estudio;  mientras  que  concentrando  el  esfuerao  inte- 
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lectual  en  un  campo  liioitado,  Iob  conocimientoB  serdn  mayores  y  se  obtendii  una 
e8peclalizaci6n  verdaderamente  provechosa  para  el  profedonal  y  para  la  sociedad  a 
quien  presta  sue  servicioe;  sin  perjuicio  de  lo  cual  es  poslble  tambi^n  hacer  uso  pro- 
ductive de  las  nocionee  accesorias  que  se  hubiesen  adqnirido.  Todos  lee  eminentes 
maestroB,  los  pedagogos  que  ban  enriqueddo  la  ciencia  con  sua  constantes  observacio- 
nes,  estdn  confonnes  con  la  exactitud  de  este  principio. 

Pueden  consultarse  las  obras  de  Froebel,  Pestalozzi,  Spencer,  Alc&ntara-Garcla, 
Calkins,  Natorp,  Zulueta,  Weimar,  Gompayr6,  Brackembury,  Bartb,  Herbert,  Rein, 
y  de  otros  muchoe,  sin  que  ninguno  de  ellos  dlscrepe  en  eea  idea,  por  considerarla 
fundamental  de  la  verdadera  ensefianza;  y  aun  cuando  ninguno  de  eeos  sabios  la  hubiese 
emitido  ni  apoyado,  el  simple  sentido  comdn  indica  que  as!  debe  ser. 

Por  eso  pecan  de  ildgicos  todos  los  sistemas  de  ensefianza  que  pugnen  contra  tan 
elemental  axioma:  por  eso  tambi6n  trabaja  la  ciencia  hoy  con  el  fin  de  desterrar  errores 
tan  to  mds  dafdnos  cuanto  m^  extendidos  se  hallan  entre  las  clases  docentes-rutinarias. 
Consecuente  con  lb  que  dije  (y  me  parece  haber  comprobado)  de  que  la  "  alta  escuela' ' 
88  un  periodo  de  preparaci6n,  debo  considerarlo  desde  ese  tinico  punto  de  vista  que 
8eguir6  hasta  el  final  para  no  romper  la  imidad  de  mi  idea  ni  la  l<3gica  coheaidn  de  las 
derivadas. 

Como  no  todos  los  alumnos  que  entran  a  la  ''alta  eecuela  "  (secundaria)  se  dedicarin, 
despu^  de  concluirla,  a  una  misma  profesi6n,  pues  lo  natural  es  que  elijan  aquella  para 
la  cual  su  vocaci6n,  su  predisposici6n  natural  o  su  conveniencia  les  llama,  principia 
mi  plan  de  estudios  por  una  base  fija  que  son  los  estudios  que  durante  el  primer  afio  lee- 
tivo  tendr^  que  hacer  todos  los  cursantes. 

Durante  ese  tiempo  pueden  pensar  en  qu6  clase  de  estudios  profeeionales  se  decidirim 
a  s^^uir;  y  si  por  ima  circunstancla  cualquiera  abandonan  la  *' secundaria"  al  terminar 
el  primer  afio,  Uevan  im  caudal  suficiente  de  ccnocimientos  necesarios  y  de  gran  utilidad 
en  la  vida. 

Terminado  ese  primer  afio  con  la  aprobacidn  obtenida  en  el  examen  de  todas  las 
materias  cursadas,  puede  el  alumno  inscribirse  como  estudiante  de  los  ramos  sefialados 
para  optar  (al  fin  de  dos  curses  sucedvoe  de  un  afio  cada  uno)  al  titulo  de  bachiller  en 
ciencias  exactas,  o  de  bachiller  en  ciencias  naturales,  o  de  bachiller  en  ciencias  poll- 
ticas,  o  de  bachiller  en  filosoffa  y  letras,  o  de  bachiller  en  ciencias  pedag^gicas,  etc., 
titulo  que  le  habilita  s61amente  para  s^^uir  las  carreras  de  ingeniero,  medico,  abogado, 
maestro,  etc.,  que  puede  terminar  en  menos  tiempo  del  que  en  la  actualidad  se  exige 
en  casi  todos  los  palses  de  Hispano-Am^rica,  lo  cual  no  es  poca  ventaja  para  el  estudiante. 
Podrfa  haber  quien  objetase  que  mi  sistema  propuesto  fuerza  la  vduntad  del  alumno, 
porque  le  obliga  a  seguir  o  m&s  bien  a  elegir  carrera  con  alguna  anticipacidn  y  no  en  el 
memento  previo  a  empezarla;  pero  yo  contesto  que  la  objeci6n  no  es  fundada,  ya  que 
se  convierte  en  favorable,  desde  que  el  alumno  cuenta  con  un  afio  de  estudios  generales 
que  le  abren  campo  para  conocer  mejor  sua  inclinaciones  y  asf  adoptar  la  prof esidn  mds 
adaptable  a  ellas;  y,  por  otra  parte,  los  dos  afios  de  curses  para  cualquiera  de  los  bachl- 
lleratos,  son  un  tiempo  corto  que  en  nada  impide  comenzar  otros  dos  y  de  todoe  modes 
resulta,  en  el  c6mputo  final,  menos  meses  y  menos  cursoe  que  ai  hubiera  s^guido  el  plan 
vigente  que  exige  un  minimum  de  dnco  afios  por  t^rmino  medio. 

Supongamos  que  un  ciursante  ya  obtuvo  su  titulo  de  bachiller  en  ciencias  exactas  que, 
como  queda  dicho,  le  habilita  sola  y  exclusivamente  para  hacerse  ingeniero  y  que  esta 
carrera  le  es  imposible  por  cualquier  circunstancla:  en  tal  caao  eetudia  en  la ' '  secun- 
daria'' las  QLaterias  necesanas  para  su  nueva  carrera,  quedando  despu6s  apto  para 
abrazar  dos  profeeiones  si  estuviere  en  condicionee  de  llevarlas  a  tannine,  y  si  no, 
aiempre  habri  ganado  acumulando  diversos  conodmientos. 

No  encuentro  en  ^sto  dificultad  alguna,  por  el  contrario:  facilidad  y  amplitud  para 
la  opci6n  del  estudiante.  Y,  a  mayor  abundamiento,  agregar6  que  la  rebaja  de  tiempo 
beneficia  a  la  vez  al  alunmo,  a  la  instrucci6n  ptiblica  y  a  la  sociedad  en  general  que  se 
aprovecha  m6m  pronto  de  lo  que  puede  producir  la  generaci6n  que  educa. 
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Lo  t)ue  debe  exigirse  riguroeamente  a  cada  alumno  es  que  haga  sua  estudioe  y  sua 
ex&menes  a  conciencia  para  bien  de  sf  miamo,  puee  m^  le  dafia  a  61  el  engafio  que  a 
BUS  padres  o  maestios. 

Los  certificados  de  aprobaei6n  y  competencia  obtenidos  en  la  escuela  inferior,  B&in 
los  requisitos  indispensables,  aparte  de  otros  reglamentarios  que  existan,  para  que 
un  alumno  ingrese  como  cursante  al  colegio  o  "alta  escuela." 

VI. 

£1  segundo  miembro  de  la  pregunta  propuesta  por  el  Congreeo  actual  se  refiere 
tambidn  a  det^rminacidn  de  cuisos  eecolares,  pero  ateudieodo  a  las  exigencias  de  la 
vida  industrial  y  civil. 

Para  llenar  la  misidn  que  en  la  vida  social  tiene  el  ejercicio  de  las  industrias,  creo 
que  no  se  necesita  que  el  obrero  conosca  m&B  de  las  matmas  sefLaladas  en  el  piim^ 
cuiao  del  primer  aCk>  de  "secunditfia,"  terminado  el  cual  puede  el  alumno  pasar  al 
taller,  l&brica  o  lugar  de  trabajo  que  elija,  en  donde  tendr&  que  perfeccionarse  en  su 
req>ectLVo  ofido;  y  aun  para  el  ainrendisaje  de  las  bellas  artes,  posee  los  conocimientoe 
precisos  para  su  vida  civil  y  una  elemental  preparaci6n  para  sus  nuevoe  ejercicios 
comoartista. 

La  tendcmcia  esoncial  de  la  civilisaci^  es  generalisar,  extender  su  influjo  por 
todos  los  paises  de  la  tierra:  donde  quiera  que  haya  hombres  bay  sujetos  para  mejofar 
su  condicl6n,  y  elementos  de  propaganda  y  trasmisl^  de  ideas;  pero  si  limitiu9emoB 
los  medioe  de  consecuciiki  de  los  altos  fines  civilizadores,  trabajarfamos  contra  k> 
mismo  que  nos  proponemos  alcanzar;  no  es  ^sta  la  labor  racional  que  el  hombre  debe 
emprender  en  pro  de  la  comunidad  de  su  especie:  por  eso  para  que  cada  individuo 
ponga  algo  bueno  en  el  fondo  social,  de  mode  que  dl  saque  provecho  en  relacidn  a  su 
trabajo  y  la  sociedad  tambi^  en  la  de  la  ayuda  que  presto  al  dxito  del  esfu^xo  indi- 
vidual, conviene  que  exista  cierta  homogeneidad  entre  el  uno  y  la  otra. 

Para  mayor  claridad  de  este  concepto,  permftaseme  materializarlo  con  algtin  ejem^ 
plo.  Imagindmonoe  una  regidn  en  la  que  s61o  se  exploten  minas,  a  donde  llega  un  pro- 
fesor  especialista  en  metaflsicA:  eon  todo  su  caudal  de  ciencia  abstracta  pereceri  de 
hambre;  mientras  un  moso  robusto  y  f  u«te,  pero  tan  ignorante  como  un  pez  y  apto  s61o 
para  echarse  a  cuestas  un  pesado  pedrejdn,  al  poco  tiempo  medra  y  hasta  enriquece. 
En  este  ambiente  posee  el  mocet^  annas  adecuadas  para  la  lucha  por  la  existencia, 
en  tanto  que  el  sabio  profesor  se  encuentra  inerme  y  sucumbe.  Supongamoe  que 
un  rico  joyero,  muy  bdbil  en  la  compostura  de  relojes,  trata  de  ejarcitar  el  arte  que 
mejor  sabe,  &x  alguno  de  los  muchlsimos  y  populosos  lugares  de  Am^ca,  babitados 
por  Indigenas  que  jam^  ban  tenido  un  reloj  ni  comprenden  para  qu6  pueda  ser  6til 
una  joya.  ^Podrd  este  hombre  obtener  provecho  de  sus  habilidades  y  riqueaa  en 
un  medio  eo.  que  ni  4sta  ni  sus  habllidades  tienen  un  valor  practice? 

Mil  m&B  de  estos  ejemplos  se  le  ocurren  a  cualquier  mediocre  inteligencia  para 
convencerse  de  que  la  deaiguaidad  de  medios  sociales  imposibilita  o  por  lo  menos 
entorpece,  el  ensanche  de  la  cultura  y  limita  la  vida  a  una  exigua  6rbita  que  se  con- 
vierte  en  valladar  infranqueable  para  que  la  civilizacidn  penetre  de  llano  en  todas 
partes. 

Vuelvo  a  mi  respuesta  del  tema  y  concluyo:  que  para  los  efectos  de  la  ''alta  escuela  " 
(secundaria)  para  satisfacer  las  exigencias  de  la  vida  industrial  y  civil,  no  basta  que 
se  llenen  todos  los  requisitos  que  he  apuntado  acerca  de  prpgramas,  de  materias  de 
ensefianza,  de  mdtodos  eacolares,  de  sistemas  pedag^icos  y  otros  detalles,  no;  es  pre- 
dso,  es  indispensable,  que  se  adopte  un  plan  uniforme  para  toda  la  Arnica,  porque 
es  la  dnica  manera  de  que  desaparezca  la  diversidad  de  medio  ambiente  social, 
diversidad  que  es  muro  ante  el  cufd  se  eetrella  el  esfuerzo  y  se  detiene  el  avance  de  la 
civilisacidn. 

Todo  lo  que  no  sea  llegar  hasta  la  uniformidad  es,  en  mi  sentir,  trabajo  instil  en 
materia  de  ensefianza;  y  hasta  me  atrevo  a  Uamarle  pemicioeo,  porque  deja  a  ks 
pueblos  de  Am^ica  encenrados  dentro  de  sus  propios  Umites  y  horizontes  lugarefios, 
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apriflionando  el  pensamiento,  cuyas  alas  necesltan  volar  ain  restiicciones  por  el  libre 
Continente  Occidental. 

Estoy  muy  lejoe  de  creer  que  solo  yo  soy  capas  de  sugerir  como  origmal  esta  idea; 
pero  excito  con  el  entusiasmo  y  vehemencia  de  mis  sentiiQientos  acendradamente 
americanistas,  a  los  muchos  sabios  y  pensadores  que  han  concimido  a  eeto  Congreso 
para  que  coadyuven  entre  sf,  y  yo  con  ellos  (aunque  en  el  mAs  medesto  grade  de  la 
eecala  del  influjo  intelectual)  para  que  de  este  c^tamen  brote  algo  en  provecho  posi- 
tive de  nuestroB  paises  y  no  se  quede  en  hermosa  teorfa,  pero  teoria  al  fin,  que  muy 
pronto  cubra  el  polvo  del  olvido,  tanto  bello  trabajo  y  tanto  proyecto  como  ha  originado 
el  trascendentalfaimo  problema  de  la  instruccidn  ptiblica. 

VII. 

Sfrvame  para  resumir  cuanto  llevo  dicho  el  dguiente  esqueuLa  gr^co,  en  el  que 
al  primer  golpe  de  vista  se  comprende  el  plan  concebido  del  objeto  y  fines  primordial 
y  secundario  de  la  ''alta  escuela"  (ensefianza  secundaria),  y  que  respetuosamente 
propongo  a  la  ilustrada  consideraci6n  de  este  Segundo  Congreso  Cientffico  Pana- 
mericano: 


BASE    PRIMER      aRo 


\ 


Bachiller  en  artee  mec&nicas  para  optar  al  titulo  de  Maestzo  en  Artes  y  Telogfaffa. 

Bachiller  en  ciencias  comerciales  para  optar  al  titulo  de  tenedor  de  libros. 

Bachiller  en  ciencias  polfticas  para  optar  a  los  titulos  de  abogado,  notario,  o  seguir 
la  cairera  diplom^tica. 

Bachiller  en  filosc^la  y  letras  para  optar  al  titulo  de  doctor  en  filosofla  o  caiiem 
diplomdtica. 

Bachiller  en  ciencias  exactas.   Para  optar  al  titulo  de  ingeniero. 

Bachiller  en  ciencias  naturales  para  optar  al  titulo  de  m^co,  etc. 

Bachiller  en  pedagogia  para  optar  al  titulo  de  maestro, 
lue  se  desarrolla  para  su  mejor  compreDsi6n  en  la  pauta  de  estudios  que  sigue: 

"Plan  de  estudios  de  la  alta  escuela  ("preparatoria,**  "secimdaria**  o  como  se  llame, 
aunque  convendria  adoptar  un  solo  nombre,  el  de  ensetlanza  secundaria,  por  ejemplo, 
para  que  la  uniformidad  sea  efectiva  desde  la  denominaci<5n  en  adelante). 

Ciu'sos  de  10  mesds  de  30  dias  cada  uno,  de  6  a  8  clases  diarias  de  50  minutes  de  dura- 
ci6n.  Materias  que  se  enseflar&n  en  el  primer  curso  del  primer  afio  (obligatorio  para 
fodo  estudiante):  Gram&tica  del  idioma  espafiol;  gramiltica  general  y  ret6rlca;  his* 
toria  patria;  historia  universal;  geografia  patria;  geografia  universal;  aritm^ca. 

Cultura  f  isica  y  algtin  otro  ramo,  altemadoe. 
68436— 17— VOL  v 86 
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CUB80  DB  CIENGIA8  BXACTAfi. 

PHmer  curao  del  segundo  afio-^nateriaA:  Aritm^tica  pr^tica  y  demostnda; 
^ilgebra;  geometrfa  y  trigonometrfa;  mecdnica;  fisica;  idiomas  ingl^  y  franc^ 

Segundo  curao  del  teicer  afio:  Algebra;  tiigonometrla;  agronomla;  mec^mica  ^lii- 
cada;  dUculo  (nociones  de  aplicacidn);  idiomas  ingl^e  y  fiaiic^s. 

Concluye  con  el  bachillerato  en  ciencias  exactaa. 

CURSO  DB  CIBNCIAS  NATUBALBS. 

Primer  cuibo  del  segundo  afio — ^materias:  Bot&nica  (primer  curso);  zoology  (primer 
curso);  mineralogfa;  qufmica  (primer  curso);  higiene  y  fisiologfa;  idiomas  in^^  j 
franco. 

Segundo  curso  del  tercer  afio:  Botinica  (segundo  curso);  zoologla  (segundo  cuno); 
qulmica  (segundo  curso);  biologfa;  nociones  de  bacteriologfa;  idiomas  iiigkie  y  firanc^ 

Ooncluye  con  el  bachillerato  en  ciencias  naturales. 

0UB80  DB  CIBNCIAS  POlillOAB  T  BOdALBS. 

Primer  curso  del  segundo  afio— materias:  Sociologfa  general;  derecho  patrio  usoil; 
economla  polftica  (1  curso);  historia  comentada;  ret<kica  y  composicidn;  idiomas 
ingl^  y  franco. 

Segundo  curso  del  tercer  afio:  Prol^menos  del  derecho;  estudio  de  autores  clisicoB 
americanos;  oratoria;  economla  polltica  (2  cuiso);  criminologfa  y  antropometi&; 
idiomas  ingl^  y  franco. 

Ooncluye  con  el  bachillerato  en  ciencias  politicas  y  sociales. 

CURSO  DB  HLOSOVfA  T  LBTRAS. 

Primer  curso  del  segundo  afio— materias:  Historia  de  la  filosoffa;  Idgica  y  pacokgf^'t 
^ca;  eet6tica;  filologla  y  tecnologfa;  idiomas  ingl^  y  franco. 

Segundo  curso  del  tercer  afio:  Filosofia  i>0Bitiya;  comparacii^  de  las  lenguae; 
raices  griegas  y  latinas;  literatura  en  espafiol  y  orataria;  biologfa  y  sociology;  idiomis 
ingl^  y  franco. 

Concluye  con  el  bachillerato  en  fUosoffa  y  letras. 

0XTR80  DB  CIBNCIA8  PBDAOdOIGAB. 

Primer  cuiso  del  segundo  afio— materias:  Aritm^tica;  dlgebra  elemental;  geometiift 
y  dibujo;  nociones  de  ciencias  naturales;  pedagogfa  (1  ciuso);  idiomas  ingl^  y  tancif, 
geograffa  patria,  unlv^nal  y  nociones  de  cosmograffa. 

Segundo  ciuso  del  tercer  afio:  Pedagogfa  pr^tica  y  metodologfa;  gramitict 
espafiola;  estudio  de  la  constituci6n  polltica  del  pals;  psicologfa  pedagdgica;  higieno 
y  ejercicios  flsicos;  caligrafla  y  nociones  de  tenedurfa  de  libroe;  idiomas  in^^  J 
francos. 

Concluye  con  el  bachillerato  en  ciencias  pedagtSgicas. 

CURSO  DB  RAMOS  OOMBROIALBS. 

Primer  ciuso  del  segundo  afio — ^materias:  Aritm^tica  pr&ctica  comercial;  nociona^ 
de  dlgebra;  caligrafla  y  nociones  de  tenedurfa  de  libros;  geografla  comercial;  eco- 
nomla polltica;  idiomas  ingl^  y  franc^. 

Segundo  curso  del  tercer  afio:  Contabilidad  pr^tica;  ddculo  de  lacturas;  esteno* 
grafla  y  mecanografla;  nociones  de  derecho  mercantil;  nociones  de  derecho  civil; 
idiomas  ingl^  y  franc^. 

Concluye  con  el  bachillerato  en  ramos  comerdales. 
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0UR8O  DB  ABTB8  MXCInIOAS  Y  TBLBGRAJffA. 

Primer  cuno  del  segundo  aflo— materiafl:  Caligrafia;  dibujo  lineal  y  natural; 
nociones  de  mec4nica  en  general;  electricidad  y  ffdca  en  general;  mecanografla; 
idiomas  ingl^  y  franc^. 

S^^undo  ciuBo  del  tercer  afio:  Nociones  de  construcci^n  y  arquitectura;  cinem^tica; 
tele^^uffa  pr^tica;  electricidad  (2  clasee);  radiotel^;raffa;  idiomaa  ingl^  y  franco. 

Concluye  con  el  bachillerato  en  artes  mec^aucas  y  tel^;raffa. 

Para  dar  a  conocer  el  sistema  en  que  baso  mi  reforma  como  prueba  de  la  teds, 
basta  con  el  anterior  plan  de  estudioe,  que  puede  amplificarse,  siguiendo  el  mismo 
orden  gradual  y  progreaivo,  s^dn  la  eecala  enciclop^ca  de  clasificaci6n  de  las 
ciencias  (adoptada  por  los  sabios  fildeofos  Comte  y  Spencer),  para  no  apartarse  de 
la  l<5gica  impuesta  por  la  naturaleza  misma  de  los  estudioe  y  no  caer,  por  falta  de 
m^todo,  en  la  misma  o  peer  anarqula  intelectual  en  que  se  hallan  nuestras  Reptiblicas. 

VIII. 

No  terminar^  sin  solidtar  la  venia  de  este  Oongreeo  para  exponer  algunas  ideas 
complementaiias  que  en  ninguna  ocasi6n  mis  propida  que  6sta  pueden  extemarse 
para  que  sean  como  la  recapitulaci6n  de  cuanto  Uevo  dicho,  y  si  merecen  tomarse  en 
consideraci6n,  se  eetablezcan  como  puntos  que  procurarin  adoptar  las  nadones  de 
America,  puesto  que  ningdn  sacrifido  ni  esfuerzo  extraordinario  se  les  impone  con  la 
tktil  reforma  de  la  ensefianza.  En  cambio  se  obtendr&n  inndmeras  ventajas  con  la  uni- 
''  formidad  de  plan  paia  todas  las  repdblicas  de  este  Oontinente. 

Sean,  entonces,  mis  concluslones  finales  las  que  siguen: 

1*.  El  fin  primario  de  las  ^'altas  eecuelas  de  instnicd6n/'  es  la  preparad6n  indivi- 
dual del  alumno  a  fin  de  que  adquiera  la  aptitud  necesaria  para  emprender  estudios 
euperiores  en  las  eecuelas  profedonales  o  centres  de  perfecd6n  de  una  materia  dada, 
o  conjuntoB  de  oLaterias,  como  la  abogacfa,  la  notarfa,  la  medicina,  la  drugfa  la  isa- 
mada,  la  ingenierfa,  &, 

2*.  El  fin  secundario  de  las  ''altas  escuelas  de  instrucd6n"  es  la  cultura  colectiva 
de  grupos  de  estudiantee,  considerados  como  elementoe  constitutivos  de  la  sodedad, 
para  que  ^sta,  en  general,  adquiera,  un  grade  de  adelanto  que  est4  a  la  altura  de  la 
dvilizad6n  que  pendgue  como  fin  la  misma  sodedad  humana,  para  dmentar  su 
ulterior  desarroUo  mediante  el  triple,  arm6nico,  gradual  y  uniforme  desenvolvimiento 
de  las  facultades  fiidcas,  morales  e  intelectuales  de  cada  individuo. 

3*.  Deberd  determinaise  los  curses  esolares  en  las  "altas  escuelas  de  instrucd6n  "  por 
los  requisitoe  de  admisi6n  al  colegio  (eecuelas  espedalee,  facultativas  o  profesionales) 
por  el  grade  de  conodmientos  adquiridos  por  el  alumno  conforme  a  los  programas 
preestableddos;  entendi^ndose  que  es  indispensable  sujetarse  a  los  ex&menee  que  la 
ley  estatuye  y  a  la  aprobad6n  correspondiente  del  jurado  examinador. 

4*.  Se  determinarin  loe  cursoe  escolares,  atendidas  las  exigencias  de  la  vida  indus- 
trial y  dvil,  por  la  adopd6n  de  programas  espedales  que  respondan,  por  su  finalidad 
y  m^todoe  de  ensefianza  de  las  materias  comprendidas  dentro  del  mismo  orden  in- 
dustrial y  dvil,  al  objeto  particular  que  en  aquel  sentido  se  propone  alcanzar  la 
modema  dvilizad6n. 

5*.  Para  conseguir  los  cuatro  anteriores  fines  concomitantes  y  con  elloe  el  fin  dltimo 
de  la  ensefianza,  no  existe  mds  que  un  medio:  la  imiformidad  del  plan  de  estudios, 
calcado  sobre  el  tmico  prindpio  dentlfico  en  que  se  asienta  la  pedagogfa,  el  que  no 
admite  mis  verdades  que  las  comprobadas  por  la  observaddn  y  la  experiencia. 

6*.  Para  poner  en  prictica  el  m6todo  indicado  en  la  condu8i6n  que  precede,  el 
camino  mis  corto  y  mSs  seguro  es  la  aplicad6n  del  sistema  positivista  que  establece 
la  rigurosa  escala  de  las  dendas,  ascendiendo  en  el  conodmiento  de  lo  sencillo  a  lo 
complejo,  de  lo  particular  a  lo  general  y  empleando  el  razonamiento  inductive  o 
deductive,  segdn  los  casos  y  la  naturaleza  de  los  fen6meno6  que  se  investiguen. 
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7*.  El  aprendizaje  en  la  "alta  escuela"  no  ha  de  ser  obligatorio  ni  coeteado  par  el 
Estado,  flino  voluntario  y  a  expensas  del  interesado  en  estudiar,  para  que  la  instruc- 
ci6n  no  se  desnaturalice  con  perjuido  del  fin  social  que  se  busca. 

8*.  La  ''alta  escuela/'  como  curso  intennedio  de  preparaci6n,  deecanBa  en  1a 
*'eecuela  pnmaria"  y  tiende  hacia  la  "escuela  profeeional;"  no  puede  ocupar  otro 
lugar  sin  perder  absolutamente  su  eficacia. 

IX. 

De  intento  he  economizado  laa  citas  de  todos  de  los  autores  que  consult^  para  fonnular 
esta  conferencia  sin  salir  de  los  Ilmites  del  tema,  cuyo  transcendental  inter^  entzafia 
oada  menoB  que  el  porvenir  de  la  eniiftftanw  en  Ian  reptibUcas  de  eete  Contmente; 
pero  en  las  aceptadas  doctrinas  de  eeos  sabios  procure  inspiranne  para  llevar  a  cima 
este  humilde  txabajo. 


^DEBERlAN  DEFENDER  LAS  UmVKtglDADBS  T  COLSGIOS,  S08TENID08 
FOR  FONDOS  FtBUCOS,  DE  PODBRES  INDi^SNDIENTES  Y  AUTONO- 
MOS  O  DEBERlAN  ESTAR  DIRECTAMBNTB  BAJO  BL  DOMINIO  CENHUL 
DEL  ESTADO? 

For  BERNABJg  8ALQAD0, 

Director  de  la  Rwitta  *'  N%tevo$  Horwrniee,'*  Hondttrai, 

La  alta  seriedad  del  problema  y  la  tiascendental  importanda  que  reviste  en  su  doaa- 
rroUo  a  la  luz  de  la  Historia  y  de  la  Ciencia,  en  su  adelanto  modemo,  hace  meditar 
profundamente  antes  de  engolfarse  en  los  prindpios,  teorlaa  y  leyes  de  laa  dendaa 
sodales  y  polfticas,  en  que  prindpalmente  se  basa  y  deecansa  tan  importante  tema, 

Es  obra  fddl  resolver  desde  luego,  lo  que  dicen  aqueUas  denciaa;  pero  su  apU- 
cad6n  prdctica  en  la  vida  de  las  B>eptiblicas  americanas,  a  laa  cuales  va  pnnc^Nd- 
mente  dirigido  este  trabajo,  ee  de  compleja  elucubrad6n. 

Pero  antes,  para  diluddar  bien  el  terreno  en  que  vamos  a  entrar,  es  necesario  dar 
una  mirada  general  y  ligera  al  origen  de  la  ensefiansa,  y  prindpalmente  a  la  superior; 
ver  su  marcha  a  trav^  de  las  edades,  sua  vicisitudes  y  su  progreso  gradual  y  lento, 
en  coDSonanda  con  la  eyolud6n  hiunana. 

La  parte  m^  avanzada  de  la  sodedad  humana,  la  mds  noble  y  pacifica,  siempre 
ha  sentido  la  imperioea  necesidad  de  intruiise,  siempre  ha  buscado  a  su  alrededcnr  el 
lugar  donde  el  ave  saerada  de  la  Cienola,  se  ha  posado  para  guiar  y  enseiiar  a  las  almas 
sedientas,  el  Evangelio  de  la  Verdad. 

Porque  la  ensefianza  es  im  don  celeste,  naddo  con  el  alma  humana,  y  esa  alma  es 
una  mariposa  ardiente  por  la  luz,  al  rededor  de  la  cual  vuela,  hasta  encontrar  el  final 
de  su  effmera  exietencla  y  la  libertad  de  su  piincipio  nom^dieo. 

En  los  primitivos  tiempos  antiguos,  la  ensefianza  march6  por  el  mundo,  sola  y  libre; 
secreta  la  mayor  parte  del  tiempo,  y  secreta  y  ptiblica  o  mejor  dicho,  eeot^rica  y 
exot^rica,  al  final  de  la  Edad  Antigua,  cuando  brillaron  en  Grecia  y  Roma:  Pit^goras, 
S6crat€s,  Plat<5n,  Ariflt6tele6,  Cicer6n,  Anunonio  Saccas  y  Plotino,  los  principales 
maestroe  del  mundo,  cuyas  doctrinas,  esparderon  los  sabios  y  fildeofos,  desde  Atenas 
y  Alejandrfa  hasta  las  Galias. 

En  la  Edad  Media,  con  la  enclaufltraci6n  del  pensamiento  y  de  la  dencia,  la  ense- 
fianza  vivi6  eeclava  y  opnmida,  hasta  que  el  Renadmiento  y  la  Revoluci6n  Francesa, 
cortaron  las  cadenas  que  la  esclavizaban  y  oprimian. 

En  la  Edad  Modema,  ya  libre,  cobr6  nuevos  alientos  y  sigui6  su  marcha  animosa, 
protegida  por  d  Estado,  su  verdadero  padre  y  protector. 

Y  en  la  Edad  Contempor^ea,  fuerte  y  robusta,  busca  mds  espacio  y  m^s  libertad 
para  sefialar  mejor  los  senderos  luminosos  del  progreeo  humano;  pero  vive  todaviia  a  la 
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BOinbra  del  Estado  y  deepu^  de  haber  circundado  el  mundo,  eepera  tranquila,  sentada 
bajo  el  doeel  de  la  democracia,  el  advenimiento  de  una  nueva  era  de  paz  y  de  regenera- 
tion. 

Deepu^  del  triunfo  del  GrifitianiBmo  con  Constantino  el  Grande,  el  clero  concluy6 
de  organizaree  y  principi6  a  desviarse  del  inmortal  sendero  que  le  seflald  el  Gran 
Meelas,  por  culpa  de  su  ambici6n  deemedida  de  dominio  absoluto  en  la  humanidad. 
Para  lograr  su  fin,  empez6  por  apoderarse  paulatinamente  de  toda  la  ensefianza,  hairta 
enclaustrarla  en  pus  conventos  y  tenerla  toda  bajo  su  completo  dominio. 

La  enclaustraci6n  del  pensamiento  y  de  la  ciencia,  fu^  la  \'fa  dolorosa  que  atravei6 
la  humanidad  para  Uegar  al  Tabor  de  la  idea,  donde  se  transfigur6  y,  arrojando  sub 
austeros  cilicios,  apareci6  como  una  alborada  radiosa  de  la  Edad  Modema,  majestuosa 
y  libre. 

Este  fu^  su  renacimiento,  que  en  el  fondo  oscuro  de  la  Edad  Media,  la  ensefianza 
antigua  estuvo  preparando  lentamente  y  que  como  fuerza  expansiva,  de  vez  en 
cuando,  convulsionaba  el  mundo,  queriendo  romper  los  dlques  que  aprlsionaban  y 
paralizaban  el  progreso  humane. 

Dice  Bunge  que  antes  del  Renacimiento,  hubo  otros  doe  renacimientos,  a  los  cuales 
les  hemes  llamado  mejor  con  el  nombre  de  Conatos  de  Renacimiento,  porque  b61o 
eran  la  convulsion  que  ocasionaba  aquella  fuerza  interna  expansiva  del  progreso, 
que  pugnaba  por  salir  y  abrirse  paso  libre  para  orientarse  en  la  oscuridad  de  aquella 
edad. 

El  primer  conato  de  Renacimiento  fuO  en  tiempo  de  Garlomagno,  cuando  este 
grande  y  c^lebre  Emperador,  fund6  la  Escuela  pseudo-laica  de  Alcuino,  a  cuyo 
establedmiento  acudfan  los  letrados  a  consultar  los  puntos  diflciles  que  encontraban 
en  las  ciencias. 

Este  fuO  el  primer  paso  hacia  la  univerddad,  la  cual,  despuOs  de  tres  siglos,  en  el 
sQgundo  conato  de  Renacimiento  verificado  en  siglo  XII,  fuO  fundada,  gracias  a  los 
esfutf zos  de  los  nobles  que  reclamaron  para  ellos  la  ensafianza  de  las  ciencias,  y  con 
ellos  principiO  la  exclaustradOn  del  pensamiento,  y  con  su  asociacldn  se  fundaron  las 
primeras  universidades. 

De  esta  manera  nacieron  las  universidades,  como  dije  antes,  de  la  lucha  pacffica 
de  los  magnates  y  del  clero,  que  reunidos  estos,  formaron  el  claustro  docente  y  ense- 
fiaron  a  aquellos,  por  convenio  mutuo,  las  ciencias  de  aquella  Opoca,  no  comprendiendo 
entonces  el  final  politico  que  entrafiaba  aquella  medidia,  que  les  quitaba  de  las  manos 
el  vellocino  de  oro  que  tenfan  con  la  ciencia  enolaustrada. 

El  Estado  no  tuvo  ninguna  ingerencia  en  aquel  convenio  ni  lo  tuvo  durante  los 
siglos  que  aiguieron  de  aquella  edad  de  los  claustros  y  de  opresidn,  hasta  que  la  Revo- 
luci6n  Francesa,  con  sus  hombres  colosales,  desllndd  los  derechos  y  los  deberes  del 
Estado,  puso  la  ensefianza  a  la  sombra  de  la  naciOn  y  la  hizo  univereAl  y  democr&tica. 

FuO  pues,  la  RevoluciOn  Francesa,  la  que  hizo  la  completa  democratizaci6n  de  la 
ensefianza  y  la  Edad  Modema,  la  que  la  erigiO  como  fundamento  principal  para  la 
organlzaciOn  del  Estado,  tocdndole  a  la  Edad  Gontempor&nea,  su  intensificaci6n 
para  ampliarla  y  promover  el  aumento  del  poder  productive  de  la  naciOn. 

Despu^s  de  aquella  magna  y  providencial  revoluciOn,  el  derecho  publico,  sefialO 
a  la  ensefianza  un  puesto  especial  entre  los  deberes  precises  y  las  obligaciones  forzoeas 
del  Estado,  y  desde  entonces,  sentada  en  el  pedestal  fecundo  de  la  naciOn  y  sostenida 
por  su  aliento  poderoso,  vive  diligente  y  crece  r&pida  y  frondosa,  cumpliendo  su  alta 
misi6n,  entrevista  por  aquellos  grandes  varones,  precursores  del  reinado  de  la  demo- 
cracia. 

Y  buscando  los  origenes  de  la  ensefianza  democr&tica  modema,  encontramos  que  el 
primer  impulse  universal  fu6  dado  por  el  Gran  Mesfas,  Jesds  el  Nazareno,  cuando  con 
su  inmortal  doctrlna,  anul6  las  diferencias  de  castas,  como  hijos  de  un  solo  Padre, 
ensalzO  d  los  humildes,  dignified  la  pobreza  y  orden6  a  sus  apdstoles  y  a  todos  sus 
discfpulos,  doctos  en  la  Ley  y  en  las  Escrituras,  que  ensefiaran  al  pueblo  el  Camino 
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del  Cielo,  por  que  en  la  Ley  y  en  las  Escrlturas,  estaban  comprendidas  todas  laa  bases 
morales  y  filosdficas  de  la  enselianza  de  aquella  6poca  y  de  todo  el  miindo. 

Despu^s  de  aquel  gran  impnlso  universal,  siguleron  otrqs  efimeros,  que,  como 
r&fagas  de  luz  alumbraron  como  el  rayo,  Instant&neamente,  la  oscuridad  de  aquella 
noche  brumosa,  en  que  la  humanidad  dormla  su  suefio  de  cris&lida,  esperando  el 
nuevo  dia  para  despertar  en  su  inmortal  Renacimiento. 

Esa  cris&lida  humana  principl6  a  moverse  en  el  siglo  XVII,  cuando  en  las  cdtedras 
de  derecho  natural  se  discutid  y  se  abogd  por  la  ensefianza  por  el  Estado,  y  se  estremeci^ 
de  jtibilo  como  Juan  el  Precursor,  en  el  vientre  de  su  madre,  al  sentir  la  presencia  d^ 
Qran  Mesfas,  cuando  las  teorCas  jurfdicas  del  siglo  XVIII,  en  principal  las  de  Roub- 
seau  y  de  Montesquieu,  se  posaron  sobre  ella,  ddndole  m&s  calor  y  vida,  que  al  aer 
confirmadas  por  la  Revoluci6n  Francesa,  oy6  de  aquellos  egregios  varones  el  "Lev&n- 
tate''  que  hizo  surgir  de  la  muerte  al  Lizaro  bfblico. 

Desde  aquel  tiempo,  la  concepci6n  modema  del  Estado,  impone  la  necesidad  de 
una  ensefianza  popular  y  una  mifii6n  de  educaci6n  general  y  poUtica. 

Por  estos  deberes  el  Estado,  debe  ser  insubstituible  en  su  misi6n  docente,  para  su 
cultura  y  su  progreso,  y  para  su  eficaz  organizaci6n. 

Y  por  la  misma  raz6n,  el  Estado  tiene  el  deber  preciso  de  Intervenir  en  toda  la 
ensefianza,  en  la  cual  se  hace  indispensable  su  actuacidn  para  su  propia  existenciay 
para  evitar  la  propagaci6n  de  doctrinas  antisociales,  y  m&s  especialmente,  su  inters 
venci6n  en  los  institutes  particulares,  los  que  a  su  vez,  ganarfan  del  Estado,  un  eficax 
apoyo,  cuando  su  ensefianza  sea  buena  y  eficiente,  otorgindoles  en  recompensa,  la 
facultad  de  extender  grados  y  diplomas  vilidos  en  la  naci6n. 

Para  completar  la  acci6n  del  Estado,  creemoe  como  creen  muchoe  notables  sabios 
y  pedagogos,  que  del  desarrollo  de  loe  planes  y  sistemas  educativoe  de  loe  institutos 
particulares  y  de  los  planes  y  sistemas  adoptados  por  el  Estado,  cuyo  eetfmulo  mutuo 
serd  eficaz  y  fecundo,  resultard  de  su  constante  empefio,  una  alta  y  progresista  cultura, 
porque  de  la  lucha  de  loe  diferentes  sistemas  de  educaci6n  cientifica  y  social,  antit6- 
ticos  o  similares,  ha  salido  la  cultura  humana. 

Y  la  lucha  por  la  cultura,  es  tan  neceearia  a  la  humanidad,  como  la  lucha  por  la 
vida  para  su  existencia.  Las  doe  son  hermanas  y  solidarias,  y  en  su  marcha  por  el 
mundo,  tienen  necesidad  de  apoyarse  mutuamente;  porque  a  la  mayor  cultura  se 
adunan,  la  riqueza  y  loe  mejores  elementos  de  vida. 

La  primera  es  como  el  dngel  celeste,  se  remonta  y  vuelve  de  la  altura  trayendo  al 
desvalido  y  al  ignorante,  el  pan  saciosanto  del  alma,  con  el  cual,  busca  y  encuentra 
el  pan  de  nutricidn  del  cuerpo;  y  ddndole  la  mano  carifiosa,  asciende  con  61,  paia 
hacerle  participe  de  su  gloriosa  existencia,  formando  una  hermoea  dualidad. 

Esa  hermoea  dualidad  soetiene  el  equilibrio  humane,  y  al  contemplarla  con  loe  ofos 
del  alma,  noe  recuerda  la  etema  dualidad  de  las  almas  espoeas  del  espiritualiamo 
modemo,  cuya  leyenda  de  amor  y  de  felicidad,  la  cont6  el  vidente  y  sabio  fil6sofo 
Manuel  Swedemborg,  con  estas  hermoeas  y  simb61ica8  palabras: 

V(  aparecer  un  carruaje  que  descendla  de  uno  de  loe  cieloe  mds  elevados.  En  este 
carruaje  no  descubrl  al  principio  mdjs  gue  un  dngel:  pero  a  medida  que  se  aproximaba, 
pude  notar  que  eran  dos.  £1  carruaje  brillaba  a  la  distancia  como  un  diamante,  era 
tirade  por  caballoe  blancoe  como  la  nieve  v  los  doe  dngelee  que  estaban  sentados  en  41 
tenian  en  sus  manes  dos  palomas.  Cuando  se  hubieron  aproximado,  comprendi  que 
era  una  individualidad  angelica.  Y  ellos  me  dijeron:  **  bomee  una  pareja  cenyugal, 
vivimoe  felices  y  benditos  desde  la  primera  edaid  de  vuestro  mundo.  Desde  ahora 
vivimee  uno  v  etro,  en  la  fler  de  una  iuventud  perpetua  y  en  una  perenne  alegria." 
Y  mientras  M  hablaba,  tambi^n  haclalo  mismo  Ella  por  boca  de  su  compafiero. 

Asl  comprendemos  la  armonfa  que  resultard  de  esas  doe  grandee  luchas  por  la  vida 
y  por  la  cultura,  cuya  intensidad  se  cenece  en  un  Estado,  por  las  atendones  que 
prodiga  a  su  ensefianza,  por  lee  gastos  que  hace  por  ella,  y  por  la  vigilanda  paternal 
que  desplega  en  todas  las  esferas  sociales,  donde  se  imparte,  sobre  esta  hermoea  y 
vivificante  institucidn  docente. 
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£1  Renacimiento  en  Italia  y  la  Refonna  en  Alemania,  al  revolver  el  mundo  y  alte- 
rar  la  marcha  de  la  humanidad,  hicieron  nacer  varias  importantes  escuelas  literarias 
y  cientfficafl,  que  ayudaron  a  hacer  la  renovaci6n  total  del  Estado  y  de  la  ensefianza. 
£1  Romanticismo  fu6  la  primera  escuela  literaria  que  tuvo  bastante  influencia  en  la 
I>arte  avanzada  de  la  sociedad,  principiando  por  romper  "todo  formulismo  cldsico  y 
todo  el  convencionalismo  teol6gico  en  literatura,  idealizando  la  independencia  de  la 
forma  y  la  altivez  del  car^ter."  El  neo-humaniamo  se  apropi6  de  la  libertad  del 
humanismo  filoe6fico  y  del  romanticismo  literario,  y  trasladdndola  al  Estado  y  a  la  polf- 
tlca,  promovi6  la  Revoluci6n  Francesa,  siendo  desde  entonces,  uno  de  loe  faros 
esplendentes  que  alumbran  a  la  humanidad. 

Todos  estos  movimientos  sociales  cambiaron  completamente  la  forma  y  los  m^todos 
de  la  ensefianza,  asl  como  tambi^n  su  f ondo,  el  que  se  trasformd  de  mfstico  y  dogmdtico 
que  era,  en  politico,  altruista  y  democrdtico. 

En  la  ensefianza  superior,  casi  nada  hay  que  decir  con  respecto  a  loe  colegios  en  la 
Edad  Media,  en  que  el  clero  erigi6  como  principle  docente,  *'La  letra  s61o  con  sangre 
entra,''  porque  los  m^ todos  que  habfa  y  los  planes  y  sistemas  de  ensefianza,  eran 
arbitrarios  y  solo  imperaba  la  voluntad  desp6ticay  ciega  de  aquellos  antiguosmaestros 
medioevales. 

Y  los  colegios  tuvieron  su  verdadera  acepci6n,  cuando  las  universidades  se  divi- 
dieron  en  facultades,  hadendo  que  ellos  tambi^n  se  dividleran,  para  responder  mejor 
a  su  primordial  misi6n,  segtin  se  les  dedique  a  la  ensefianza  general  del  Estado  o  a  la 
ensefianza  preparatona  de  cada  una  de  las  facultades,  Uamados  ahora  generalmente 
liceos. 

En  toda  la  America  Latina  exists  en  los  colegios  la  organizaci6n  bajo  el  plan  de  la 
eecuela  dnica,  que  en  mi  humilde  concepto,  adolece  de  las  siguientes  deficiencias: 
Malgaeta  el  tiempo  en  el  estudio  de  materias  intitilea  para  la  profesi^n  que  se  adopte; 
el  estudiante,  por  las  muchas  materias  que  tiene  que  estudiar,  no  ahondard  sua  conoci- 
mientoe  en  ninguna  de  ellas;  y  por  tiltimo,  el  fin  utilitario  modemo,  no  asoma  en  ese 
sistema,  y  por  eso,  los  hombres  del  presente,  casi  todos  son  superficiales  y  tfmidos 
por  causa  de  su  defectuosa  ensefianza,  casi  todos  tienen  altas  aspiraciones;  pero  esas 
altas  aspiraciones  quedan  dormidas  y  almacenadas  en  el  eepfritu  y  por  eso,  todos 
somos  sofiadores.  S<51o  tenemos  que  ezceptuar  de  este  concepto,  a  los  raros  que  han 
seguido  estudiando  por  sf  miemos,  que  dvidoe  de  cultura  y  de  saber,  se  han  separado 
de  la  senda  de  la  generalldad,  dando  una  nota  alta  en  su  evol\ici6n  cientffica  y  social 
y  sefial^dose  meritoriamente  hasta  fuera  de  bus  pafses. 

Sin  embargo,  los  col^os  nacionales  del  Estado,  responden  bien  a  la  ensefianza 
secundaria  general;  pero  para  la  ensefianza  secundaria  preparatoria  de  lae  facultades, 
hay  tanta  deficiencia,  que  ya  se  hace  la  inmedlata  y  necesaria  8eparaci6n  en  las 
diferentes  secciones  arriba  mencionadas. 

On  esas  di\'isione8  ganarfan  todos:  el  Estado  en  general  y  Iob  individuos  en  particu- 
lar, porque  para  el  primero,  se  ampliarfan  sus  programas  y  sus  estudios,  adaptdndolos 
a  las  necesidades  y  a  los  anhelos  de  progreso  para  el  porvenir,  de  la  regi6n  donde  estdn 
fundados;  y  para  loe  segundos,  su  importancia  serd  capital,  porque  las  facultades  no 
perderian  el  tiempo  en  ensefiar  materias  que  dar^n  los  Liceos  o  escuelas  preparatciias. 
y  su  estudio  serd  mAa  fundamental,  resultando  mejores  y  m^  competences  pn)fc8ionales. 

S61o  tenemoR  que  haccr  una  salvedad  para  las  escuelas  tdcnicas,  cuya  importante 
rama  de  la  ensefianza  secundaria,  todavfa  eetA  en  embri6n  en  Centro  America  y  en  la 
mayor  parte  de  las  Reptiblicas  latinoamericanas,  a  las  cuales  el  Estado  debe  regla- 
mentar  y  dedicar  una  atenci6n  especial  para  el  incremento  de  la  cultura  y  de  la  riqueza 
nacional,  que  tan  grandes  y  boneficiosos  serviclos  dardn  para  el  porvenir  de  America. 

Veterinarios,  agr6nomos,  elertriclstas,  agricultores  y  mec&nicos,  hacen  mr.cha  falta 
en  nuestras  Reptiblicas,  y  cuando  haya  im  ntimero  considerable  de  ellos,  la  agricultiun, 
la  ganaderfa  y  las  minas,  que  es  el  patrimonio  general  de  estas  naciones,  dardn  toda 
su  inexplotada  riqueza,  y  los  pueblos  crecerdn  robustos  y  sus  individuos  dlsfrutar^ 
de  una  envidiable  comodidad  y  bienestar. 
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En  cuanto  a  las  universidadee,  podemos  decir  que  tuvieron  como  preciirporas  a  las 
llamadas  con  alguna  propiedad,  universidades  antiguas,  que  ezi^tieron  en  Atenas, 
Roma,  Alejandrfa  y  Beirut;  I03  coleeios  de  Espafia,  de  C6rdoba,  Sevilla,  Toledo  y 
Salamanca,  que  despu^  fueron  famoeas  universidades;  y  las  escuelas  impenalee  de 
Vespasiano. 

El  nombre  de  universidad  se  di6  por  primera  vez,  en  el  siglo  XII,  a  la  **corporaci^ 
o  hermandad  de  maestros  y  discfpulos  reunidos  con  el  objeto  de  aprender  y  ensefiar 
los  conocimientos  de  las  Artes  y  de  las  Ciencias;"  pero  este  t^nnino,  a  los  pocos  aik», 
se  re8tringi6  a  los  estudios  superiores,  y  mds  despu^,  86I0  se  le  di6  a  la  corporacidn 
de  estudiantes;  y  para  la  corpoi-aci6n  de  profesores,  emplearon  el  nombre  de  cole^io. 
Y  s61o  fu^  hasta  en  el  siglo  XIV,  cuando  se  le  did  el  verdadero  significado  modemo 
que  tiene  ahora  la  universidad. 

La  primera  universidad  que  aparec*6  fu^  la  Universidad  de  Bolonia,  fundada  en  el 
s^rundo  conato  de  Renacimiento,  en  el  siglo  XII,  en  cuyo  tiempo  prindpiaron  a 
afluir  machos  estudiantes  de  toda  Europa,  los  que  sufrieron  y  arrostraron  multitud 
de  vejaciones  de  sus  habitantes,  los  Romailones.  Estas  vejaciones  hicieron  que  los 
estudiantes  estrecharan  mAs  sus  vlnculos  de  amistad  y  de  cuerpo  colegiado  y  fundaran, 
para  defenderse  y  apoyarse  mutuamente.  los  gremios  de  estudiantes. 

La  universidad  era  dirigida  por  un  rector,  que  con  los  cdnsules  que  tenfan  loe 
estudiantes  de  cada  naci6n,  formaban  el  senado  de  la  universidad,  que  presidfa  toda 
la  corporacion. 

Poco  tiempo  despu^  apareci6  la  Universidad  de  Paris,  que  alcanzd  gran  fama  cuando 
la  erigieron  en  Universidad  de  las  Facultades.  Al  mismo  tiempo  fueron  fundadas 
otras  muchas,  que  marcaron  el  sello  de  la  naci6n  a  que  pertenecian,  siendo  las  princi- 
pales:  la  de  Oxford  y  la  de  Cambridge,  en  Inglaterra;  la  de  Tolosa  y  Montpellier,  en 
Francia;  la  de  Praga  y  la  de  Ndpoles,  en  Italia;  la  de  Viena  en  Austria;  la  de  Upsala 
en  Suecia;  y  la  de  Lisboa  en  Portugal. 

No  hay  que  olvidar  que  las  universidades  marchan  con  las  sociedades;  son  tan 
movibles  como  ellas  y  a  cada  tiempo  y  a  cada  movimiento  social,  mudan  sus  derro- 
teros,  alteran  sus  m^todos  y  abandonan  muchas  de  sus  enseiianzas,  las  que  despu^s. 
vuelven  a  recoger  y  construirlas  con  nuevos  elementos. 

Asf  es  la  marcha  de  la  humanidad  y  con  ella  la  de  la  enseflanza:  tropieza  y  cae 
a  menudo  como  Anteo  y  como  ^1,  se  levanta  al  instante,  mds  fuerte  y  m&s  rubusta. 

Aquellas  pobres  universidades  vivieron  de  las  limosnas  que  les  dieron  los  reyes  y 
los  magnates,  y  por  eso  la  humanidad  recuerda  con  etemo  carifLo  a  sus  grandes  bene- 
factores  y  en  principsd,  a  los  que  le  dieron  el  pan  del  espiritu  con  su  altruismo,  como 
a  Juan  de  Sorbonne  y  a  Walter  Merton,  fundadores  de  La  Sorbona  y  del  Instituto  de 
Oxford. 

En  teorfa  y  para  la  prictica  de  la  Repdblica,  los  colegios  y  las  universidades, 
Bostenidos  por  fondos  pdblicos,  para  su  mejor  marcha  y  para  que  su  labor  sea  mis 
fecunda,  deben  ser  libres,  marchar  independientes  del  control  directo  y  central  del 
Estado  y  ser  dirigidos  por  individuos  0  grupos  aut(5nomos. 

Entonces,  esas  instituciones  crecerdn  robustas  y  lozanas  como  el  nifio  en  el  campo, 
a  plenos  pulmones;  girardn  en  un  terrene  m&a  amplio,  y  la  emulaci6n  necesaria  para 
el  desarrollo  intelectual,  se  hard  sentir  en  todo  su  conjunto,  dando  a  la  naci6n  el  mejor 
Iruto,  apetecido  por  el  alma  colectiva  del  Estado. 

La  independencia  y  la  descentralizaci6n  de  la  enseflanza  superior,  es  tan  necesaria 
a  la  humanidad  como  la  sangre  para  nuestra  existencia;  y  asl  fu6  en  toda  la  antigQedad, 
en  que  brillaron  tanto  las  ciencias  y  las  artes,  alcanzando  un  desarrollo  sorprendente, 
paralizadas  despu6s,  por  una  centralizaci6n  injusta  y  depresiva,  que  fu^  tan  nefasta 
a  la  humanidad  durante  muchos  siglos,  como  lo  atestiguan  un  sinntimero  de  m^irtiree 
de  la  ciencia. 

Los  Estados  j6venes  tienen  por  necesidad  que  poner  toda  la  enseflanza  bajo  «a 
dominio  directo,  para  aprovecharse  mejor  de  ella  y  porque  la  buena  y  la  verdadera 
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ensefiansa  titil,  necesita  imperioeamente  en  esos  Estados,  del  apoyo  dhrecto  de  la 
naci6Q,  como  el  pequefiuelo  neceeita  del  constante  apoyo  de  su  amorota  madre. 

Adem^y  eeos  Estadoe,  eetdn  ensayando  la  manera  de  vivir  mejor,  de  adaptarae  al 
ambiente  mundial,  a  las  costumbres  de  la  6poca  y  se  eatiin.  apropiando  el  adelanto  de 
lo8  otro3  Estados  m&s  antiguos,  loe  que  ban  tenido  que  hicbar  por  largo  tiempo,  para 
adquirirlos. 

Y  proceden  ad,  por  instinto  y  por  via  de  imitaci6n,  y  su  6xito  siempre  dependeri, 
de  que  las  imitaciones  sean  felices,  para  no  retroceder  y  te^er  que  volver  a  empezar 
por  otra  via.  mds  adecuada  a  su  Indole  y  temperamento  nacional. 

Esto  ba  sucedido  casi  siempre,  a  todas  las  Reptiblicas  Americanas,  a  pesar  de  su 
avance  r&pido  en  la  cultura  modema.  S61o  las  m^  adelantadas,  prindpian  abora,  a 
poner  en  pr&ctica  mucbos  de  los  pnncipios  de  la  ensefianza  libre  en  el  Estado. 

Y  cuando  el  Gobiemo,  ya  no  tenga  que  ingeriise  en  todos  eeos  Ramos,  que  deben 
estar  bajo  la  direccidn  de  individuos  o  grupos  independkntes  y  aut6nomo6,  la  marcba 
de  la  naci6n  bacia  bus  altos  fines,  no  serd  tan  embarazosa,  tan  pesada  y  tan  minuciosa. 
Yeri  con  claridad  basta  los  puntos  m^  lejanos  de  su  adminifltraci6n,  y  su  progreeo 
seri  mia  firme,  m^  r&pido  y  m^  condenzudo. 

En  cuanto  a  los  colegios,  de  toda  clase  que  sean,  institutos  normales,  colegioe  nado- 
nales  generales  y  colegios  preparatories  o  Hceos,  ya  es  timnpo  que  el  Estado  los  deje 
en  completa  Hbertad,  y  que  ya  no  se  preocupe  wis  por  ellos;  y%  estamos  bastante 
adelantados,  lo  sufidente  para  que  el  Estado  los  aleje  de  su  direcddn  central  y  disfruten 
de  toda  la  libertad  de  acci6n,  necesaria  para  que  la  ensefianza  evdudone  mejor  y 
se  establezca  esa  noble  emulad6n  de  competencia  intelectoal  para  los  directores, 
proieBOsea  y  estudiantes,  que  los  bar&  alcanzar  las  mis  altas  cumbres  de  kt  Civilisaci6n 
bumana  modema. 

Como  dije  antes,  bablo  prindpalmente  para  los  paises  latinoamericanos,  donde  loe 
Estados  tienen  a  su  cargo  un  sinndmero  de  institutos,  que  impiden  a  los  buenos 
pedagogos  implantar  eeos  centroe,  que  si^npie  ban  progresado  mejor  en  manos 
particularee,  como  lo  ba  demostrado  la  experienda  escasa  de  aquellos  paises  y  la 
estadistica  lo  afirma  y  babla  m^  «locuentemente  con  ndmeros,  en  su  favor. 

En  cuanto  a  las  univeraidades,  que  atafien  m&s  directamente  a  la  mardia  educativa 
del  Estado  y  son  el  exponente  intelectual  que  representa  la  cultura  y  el  grade  de  ilus- 
trad6n  a  que  ba  Uegado  el  pals,  todavla  se  bace  sentir  la  ingente  necesidad  de  estar 
bajo  el  dominio  directo  y  central  del  Estado. 

Aqui  en  Honduras,  all4  por  el  afio  de  1846,  un  grupo  de  hombres  ilustres,  apoyados 
por  el  Gobiemo  del  Dr.  Don  Juan  lindo,  fundaron  nuestra  Univeraidad,  que  aun  en 
medio  de  las  convulsiones  de  un  pueblo  joven,  no  ba  cesado  de  lungir,  dando  ben^ 
ficos  y  prActicos  resultados;  pero  si  el  Gobiemo  no  la  hubiera  hecbo  suya,  y  puesto  a 
su  sombra  bienbecbora,  despu^  de  aquel  hermoso  impulse  de  aquellos  grandes  bom- 
bres,  se  bubiera  aniquilado  su  patri6tica  obra,  aimque  por  necesidad  nacional,  tenia 
por  f uerza  que  volver  a  surgir  y  renacer. 

Esto  mismo  sucede  en  los  dem^  Estados,  en  los  cuales  las  Universidades,  s61o  con 
el  apoyo  del  Grobiemo,  florecen  y  perduran,  dando  en  su  labor  de  adelanto  social, 
los  mejores  resultados. 

Hay  que  sentar  el  principio,  que  la  mayor  extensi6n  de  un  Estado  y  el  aumento 
de  su  poblaci6n,  no  implica  la  fundaci6n  de  una  nueva  universidad;  mixime,  cuando 
se  toma  como  punto  de  vista,  su  actuaci6n  en  la  naci6n  como  centre  directriz  inte- 
lectual de  toda  ella. 

En  los  Estados  federales,  como  en  la  Argentina,  en  Mexico,  en  Colombia,  etc.,  la 
unidad  cientifica  y  la  unidad  nadonal,  impone  una  sola  universidad,  y  para  los  Estados 
que  los  componen,  la  creaci6n  de  imiversidades  correspondientee  a  la  Universidad 
Central  de  la  nad6n. 

Tal  vez  espiritus  mal  dirigidos  y  el  localismo,  se  opongan  a  esta  importante  unifica- 
ci6n;  pero  ella  debe  ser  asi.  En  el  porvenir  se  espera  m^:  quizi  wis  tarde  loe  centres 
dentificos  de  esta  indole,  abarquen  mis  extensos  dominies,  ya  no  drcunscritos  por 
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uno  0  do6  Eetados,  dno  por  un  grupo  ^tnico,  que  denda  su  vista  inteligente  m48  aQA 
de  la  exifltencia  de  eeos  Estadoe,  que  deben  unirae  a  sua  cong^neres  por  razones  in£l- 
tiples  y  necesarias;  pero  ese  porv.enir  hermoso,  se  veii  cuando  el  adelanto  sea  unifaRiie 
en  toda  la  America  y  las  univereidades  subsistan  por  eUas  mismas;  cuando  el  interns 
humano  sea  86I0  un  constante  anhelo  de  progreso,  y  la  annonia  de  las  nadones,  sea 
m&B  duradera  y  mds  dmentada  en  los  verdaderos  ideales  de  soUdaiidad  humaiia. 

£n  la  ofganizacidn  general  de  las  universldades,  con  insigni6cantes  alteraciones,  hay 
que  notar,  que  siempre  se  ha  hecho  en  nuestra  Repdblicas,  bajo  una  misma  forma  e 
id6nti<;os  planes,  estudiando  y  adaptdndose  la  organizaci6n  de  las  univereidades 
espafiolas  y  de  otros  pafses,  en  principal  de  las  universidades  alemanas.  En  todos 
los  Estados  hay  un  presidente,  que  todavia  se  llama  en  la  mayor  parte  de  eUoe,  rector 
de  la  universidad ,  y  para  la  direcci6n  de  los  dilerentes  ramos  prof  esionales,  de  medicixia, 
de  derecho,  de  ingenieria,  etc.,  existen  decanos,  que  fungen  por  tiempo  determinado, 
elegidoB,  o  por  el  gobiemo  o  por  los  profesionales  y  cursantes  de  cada  ramo. 

En  cuanto  a  su  actuaci6n  en  la  marcha  del  Estado,  rara  vez  el  gobiemo  consalta  a 
estas  sabias  y  dtiles  instituciones;  todavfa  la  infalibilidad  se  estila  en  todoe  loe  ramos 
del  Estado;  sin  embargo,  los  buenos  c6digos  de  leyes  actuales,  ban  suplido  y  allanado 
en  parte,  las  dificultades  que  se  ban  presentado,  porque  loe  profesionales,  solo  en 
secreto  y  al  ofdo,  en  esos  cases,  exteman  su  opini6n,  debiendo  hacerlo  en  ptiblico,  par 
la  prensa  0  por  cusdquiera  de  los  medios  legales. 

Por  eso,  los  problemas  legislativos  y  econ6micos  del  Estado,  como  la  parte  activa 
que  pudiera  tomar  la  Univenddad  en  la  vida  social  y  politica  como  oiientaddn  mo- 
dema,  se  hallan  sin  expansi6n  y  muy  reetringidos;  porque  todavia  no  estamos  baa- 
tante  adelantados,  pertenecemos  a  pueblos  j6venes,  y  nuestros  impetus  vehementee 
y  pasionales,  no  nos  dejan  juzgar  con  iroparcialidad  esos  problemas  y  puedoi 
perturbar  la  marcha  harm6nica  de  la  sociedad  y  de  la  naci6n. 

Y  para  caminar  con  la  civilizaci6n  modema,  en  vista  de  nueetro  adelanto  social, 
loe  Oolegios  y  las  universidades,  sestenidos  con  fondos  ptiblicos,  que  actualmente 
est&n  bajo  el  dominio  central  del  Estado,  tienen  que  sufrir  una  intensa  reforma,  y  por 
las  mtUtiples  razones  que  hemes  extemado  antes,  en  el  trascurso  de  la  disertacidni 
apoyadas  en  los  m^  amplios  y  liberales  principios  de  las  ciencias  sociales  y  polfticas, 
y  teniendo  a  la  vista,  como  dije  suites,  el  progreso  sdcanzado  en  las  Repdblicas  Ameri- 
canas,  podemos  sacar  en  conclusi6n,  del  estudio  del  tema  que  hemos  esbozado,  los 
dos  siguientes  corolarios: 

Primero.  Los  colegios,  sostenidos  con  fondos  ptiblicos,  ya  es  tiempo  de  que  dependan 
de  poderee  independientes  y  aut6nomos;  exceptuando  a  las  escuelas  t^cnicas,  que 
tienen  que  seguir  por  ahora,  bajo  el  dominio  central  del  Estado. 

Segundo.  Las  universidades,  todavia  deben  eetar,  como  las  escuelas  tunicas, 
directamente  bajo  el  dominio  central  del  Estado. 


ORGANIZACION  Y  DESARROLLO  DE  UN  PLAN  PARA  EL  CAMBIO  SISTE- 
MATICO  de  ESTUDIANTES  Y  PROFESORES  ENTRE  las  UNIVERSIDA- 
DES DE  LOS  DISTINTOS  PAlSES  AMERICANOS.  PLAN  PARA  OBTENER 
UN  RECONOCIMIENTO  MUTUO  DE  LOS  GRADOS  TfiCNICOS  Y  PRO- 
FESIONALES CONCEDIDOS  POR  LAS  INSTITUaONES  DE  PRIMERA 
CLASE  EN  LAS  DISTINTAS  REPCBUCAS  AMERICANAS. 

Por  SANTIAGO  KEY-AYALA, 
Vocal  del  Consejo  NacionaL  de  Inatrucddn  de  Veneztuia, 

Eliminada,  x)or  innecesaria,  una  exposici6n  de  las  ventajas  que  reportarin  las 
nadones  de  America  del  intercambio  de  profesores,  resta  como  tema  de  estudio  el 
an&lisis  r&pido  de  las  condiciones  en  que  tal  intercambio  puede  alcanzar  la  mayor 
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Un  intercambio,  para  ser  activo  y  fecimdo,  premipone  diversidad  suficiente  en  las 
condlciones  de  los  pafses  que  lo  efecttian.  Es  de  ligor  que  lo  exportable  por  unos  sea 
importable  por  otros.  Por  tal  principio  se  rige  el  intercambio  mercantile  y  por  61  ha 
de  guiarse  el  intercambio  de  profeeores.  El  mdylmum  de  eficacia  se  obtendrd  cuando 
el  profesor  que  llegue  traiga  conocimientoe  o  m^todos  capacee  de  colmar  vacioe,  o 
deficlencias,  en  los  conocimientos  y  en  los  m^todoe  del  pais  que  lo  recibe.  La  diver- 
sidad de  adelanto  pedag6gico,  dentifico  e  industrial,  de  clima,  y  de  otros  factores, 
exLBtente  entre  las  Repdblicas  Americanas,  est&  detenninada  lo  bastante  para  que 
pueda  efectuarse  con  grande  extension  y  abundante  &uto  el  intercambio  de  profeeores. 

£n  el  tr&fico  mercantile  la  oferta  y  la  demanda,  cuando  obran  naturalmente,  sin  per- 
turbaciones  extratLas  ni  modificaciones  artificialesy  tienden  a  la  mds  conveniente 
distiibucidn  de  los  productos.  El  consumidor,  juez  de  sus  propias  necesidades, 
decide  ante  las  mil  seducciones  de  la  oferta.  Diversas  instituciones,  adem&s,  favo- 
recen  el  mutuo  conodmiento  de  productores  y  consunddores  y,  en  resoluci6n,  el  cambio 
adecuado  de  productos. 

Efectuado  en  pequefla  escala  el  canje  de  profeeores,  y  sin  plan  o  programa,  aimque 
d^  resultados  apreciables  en  detalle,  no  puede  producirlos  de  conjunto.  Se  anda 
a  ci^as  y,  al  entregarse  a  las  circunstancias  eventuales  que  determinan  el  traslado 
de  un  profesor,  se  corre  con  toda  probabilidad  el  rieego  de  que  el  pais  de  destine  no 
reciba  la  ensefianza  m^  dtil  por  m^  necesaria,  y  de  que  el  profesor,  por  su  parte,  no 
alcance  la  eficacia  maxima  que  en  otro  pais  determinado  tendrian  bus  leccionee. 
En  t^rminos  m&s  concretes,  circunstancias  del  memento  pueden  hacer  que  im  agrd- 
nomo  vaya  a  donde  seria  mucho  m^  dtil  un  profesor  de  metalurgia,  cuando  en  otra 
Repdblica  las  lecciones  del  agr6nomo  serian  de  la  mayor  importancia.  Tambi^,  la 
desigualdad  de  riqueza  entre  los  miembroe  de  la  comimidad  intemacional  americana 
produciria  natursdmente  deaigual  repartici6n  de  las  ventajas  del  intercambio,  que 
tenderia  a  ser  de  mayor  actividad  entre  los  de  mayores  recursos,  y  a  circunscribirse, 
por  UDA  especie  de  seleccidn,  a  los  paises  de  desarroUo  equivsdente.  De  mode  que  el 
intercambio  de  profeeores  seria  m^  active  entre  los  paises  mis  adelantados,  menor 
entre  los  m^  incipientes  y  menor  adn  entre  los  del  primer  grupo  y  los  del  segundo. 

Parece,  pues,  aconsejable  un  plan  general  que  asegure  ventajas  para  todos  y  permita 
a  las  naciones  mds  atrasadas  en  cualquier  oiden,  ll^;ar  mds  r&pidamente  que  por  su 
solo  esfuerzo  a  un  grade  de  progreso  m^  satisfactorio. 

Tal  desideratum  exige  una  organizaci6n  de  conjunto,  y  ^eta  reclama  una  institu- 
ci6n  central,  cuyas  fundones  serian  poner  en  relacidn  r^pida,  c6moda  y  frecuente  a 
todos  los  miembros  de  la  organizad6n.  Cada  Reptiblica  americana  desempefiaria 
ante  61la  el  papel  de  productor  y  a  la  vez,  el  de  consumidor.  Haria  conocer  bus  pro- 
feeores disponibles,  sus  necesidades  y  sus  deseos.  Haria  conocer  tambi^n  cuantos 
dates  pudiesen  contribuir  al  6xito  del  canje.  Para  darle  de  una  vez  sanci6n  pr^tica 
al  sistema,  se  fijaria  por  compromise  un  minimum  de  cambio  anual  de  profeeores, 
igual  para  todos  los  miembros  de  la  organizaci6n,  minimum  que  se  determinaria  te- 
niendo  en  cuenta  los  recursos  de  las  Reptiblicas  menos  ricas.  A  la  Oficina  central 
podrian  enviarse  indicaciones  sobre  materias  a  las  cuales  convenga  extender  el  inter- 
cambio de  profesores  y  la  Oficina  pondria  regularmente  los  dates  y  las  indicaciones  a 
disposici6n  de  todos  los  paises  interesados.  Obtenidoun  acuerdo,  por  su  mediaci6n, 
se  concluirian  de  pais  a  pais  los  convenios  m^  adecuados. 

Si  ban  quedado  bien  estableddas  las  ventajas  de  una  oficina  central,  ^sta  puede 
fundarse  como  institucidn  independiente,  con  un  solo  objeto,  o  ser  una  secci6n  de  la 
Oficina  de  la  Uni6n  Panamericana.  A  lo  menos  para  inaugurar  el  sistema,  parece 
preferible  utilizar  una  organizacidn  en  plena  actividad,  que  dispone  de  cuantiosos 
recursos  de  informad6n  y  tiene,  en  las  Comiaiones  Panamericanas,  drganos  de  contacto 
directo  con  todas  las  Reptiblicas.  La  adopci6n  de  esta  Oficina  permitiria  poner 
inmediatamente  en  actividad  el  plan  de  intercambio.    Bastaria  que  el  Gongreso 
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Cientffico  Panameiicano  recomendase  el  proyecto,  para  que  el  Gonsejo  Directivo  de 
la  Uni6n  quedase  autorizado  a  dingirse,  por  medio  de  sua  jMropioe  miembros,  a  todoa 
lo8  paises  representadoB,  exponiendo  las  Uneas  generales  del  proyecto  y  ofreciendo  los 
servicios  de  la  Oficina.  Si,  como  ee  de  esperarse,  los  Gobiemoe  intereaados  aceptaa 
el  ofrecimiento,  procederdn  deede  luego  a  formular  bob  indicacionea  ante  la  Oficina 
de  la  Uni6n,  y  ello  significari  la  inmediata  actividad  del  mecanismo.  El  mero  ju^po 
de  la  organizaci6n  ser&  su  propio  estdmulante  y  su  deaarrollo  queda  confiado  a  la  miema 
ezperiencia  ben^fica  del  intercambio  y  al  celo  del  Conaejo  Directivo  de  la  IJiii6ii 
Panamericana.  En  tales  condiciones,  pnede  as^^urarse  que  adquiiiri  extension  e 
intensidad  en  un  porvenir  muy  pr6xuno. 

El  intercambio  de  eatudiantes  quedaria  cefiido  a  los  mismos  principioe,  con  linea- 
mientos  mis  sencilloa.  Se  fijarfa  tambi6n  un  minimum  para  este  canje,  de  acuerdo 
con  las  ciicunstancias  de  los  palses  de  menores  recursos.  Cada  una  de  las  Repll- 
bHcas  informarfa  a  la  oficina  central  sobre  el  ndmero,  laclase  y  demis  condkioiies  de 
las  becas  por  ella  ofrecidas,  y  sobre  las  asLgnaturas  que  desee  para  sus  estudiantes, 
concluy^ndose  los  convenios  de  pals  a  pais,  con  vista  de  los  datos  centralisadoe  en 
la  Oficina  de  la  Uni6n. 

Si  el  intercambio  de  profesoret  y  estudiantes  ofrece  facilidades  y  ventajas  mani- 
fiestas  que  no  pueden  encontrw  mayores  obst&culoe,  eA  deseado  reconocimieato 
mutuo  de  los  grados  t^cnicos  y  profeslonales  en  las  Reptiblicas  americanas  present* 
dificuHades  que  pueden  retardar  su  adopci6n,  y  en  efecto  la  retardan.    Ello  obedece 
a  una  diferencia  esencial  de  condlciones  entre  los  dos  canjes.    Mientras  que  la  idea 
del  intercambio  de  profesores  y  estudiantes  se  rige  de  mode  inmediato  por  ideates 
de  propagaci6n  de  la  cultura,  comunes  a  todos  los  paises  interesados  y  orientados 
por  tanto  en  un  s6k>  sentido,  el  canje  de  titulos  se  rige  do  modo  inmediato  y  esencial 
por  leyes  e  intereses  econ6micos.    El  reconocimiento  de  tltulos  extranjeros  snpone 
un  fin  pr^tico:  la  traslacidn  del  profesional  extranjero  al  territorio  nacional  con  inimo 
de  ejercer  en  61  su  profesi6n.    Es  el  inter^  econdmico  del  profesional  lo  que  en  primer 
tannine  y  fundamentalmente  se  tiene  en  mira,  y  por  tanto,  el  asunto  adquiere  el 
aspecto  de  una  cuesti6n  econdmica,  con  absoluta  subordinacidn  del  aspecto  cultural. 
De  hecho,  por  la  naturaleza  de  las  cosas,  el  profesional  extranjero,  que  Uega,  es  un 
competidor  del  native.    El  reconocimiento  mutuo  significa  asi  un  convenio  de  reci- 
procidad  economica.    Mas,  para  que  la  reciprocidad  sea  real  y  no  aparente  o  ilneoria,  es 
precise  que  las  circunstancias  de  los  paises  contratantes  sean  equivalentes  desde  el 
punto  de  vista  econ6mico.    En  el  case  concrete,  multitud  de  circunstancias  pueden 
hacer  que  para  un  pais  dado  el  reconocimiento  en  general  de  tftulos  extranjeros  sea 
fuente,  no  ya  de  ventajas,  antes  blen  de  dificultades  y  riesgos.    Un  examen  ripido 
nos  permite  establecer  que  para  regir  por  un  plan  general  el  canje  de  tftulos  entre 
las  Reptiblicas  americanas,  precisa  que  las  condlciones  en  que  vive  un  orden  cual- 
quiera  de  profeslonales  en  cualquiera  de  los  paises  de  la  Unidn  sea  comparable  con 
las  condlciones  del  mismo  orden  de  profeslonales  en  las  demis  Reptiblicas.    De  no 
comprobarse  esta  equivalencia— y  tal  es  el  caso — ^un  plan  de  conjunto  encontrari 
obstdculos  a  su  adopcidn  general,  y  serd  mds  prictico  dejar  para  convenios  parciales 
y  bien  determinados,  el  desarrollo  de  un  sistema  de  canje  de  tftulos.    Algiinas  ilus- 
traciones  completar&n  este  esbozo. 

De  las  profesiones  cuyos  tftulos  pueden  sw  objeto  de  reconocimiento,  unas  eetin 
subordinadas  en  todos  los  pafses  a  disposiciones  legales  que  imponen  el  tftulo  como 
condici6n  para  el  ejercicio.  Otras,  lo  estdn  b61o  en  algunos  paises.  Para  ciertas 
profesiones,  el  tltulo  posee  apenas  car^ter  honorario  y  decorative,  y  el  reconoci- 
miento de  6ste  carece  de  inmediato  interns  econ6mico.  El  problema  adquiere  su 
importancia  m&xima  cuando  se  trata  de  profesiones  como  la  del  m6dico  y  el  abogado, 
a  las  que  rodea  la  ley  de  precauciones  especiales.  Exigidos  a  los  natives  diertos  co- 
nocimientos  y  aptitudes  para  eL  ejercicio  de  una  prof  esi6n  que  el  Estado  considera  de 
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orden  pdbHco,  no  resultaria  justo  ni  l<$gico  exigir  menoe  al  diplomado  extranjero, 
aun  en  el  caso  de  reconocimiento  de  su  titnlo.  Si  el  pais  de  deetino  impone  requiaitos 
no  exigidos  en  el  pais  de  oiigen,  el  titnlo  pnede  quedar  reconocido  en  cuanto  satis- 
faga  las  condidones  comunes  a  uno  y  otro,  y  el  intereeado,  admltido  a  completar 
las  que  reclama  el  pais  de  destino.  Asi  qued6  acordado  entre  las  Rep^blicas  boli« 
vianas  en  el  Convenio  sobre  canje  de  titulos  concluido  en  el  Primer  Congreso  Boliviano 
(Caracas,  1911). 

Aquella  misma  diversidad  de  condiciones  entre  las  Repdblicas  americanas  que  es 
desde  luego  la  base  mis  firme  para  establecer  la  conveniencia  del  intercambio  de 
profesores  y  estudiantes,  resulta  en  g^ieral  inconveniente  para  el  canje  amplio  de 
titulos  profesionales.  Algunos  paises,  donde,  por  iBclinaci6B  del  car^ter  nacional 
o  por  desvlaci6n  de  las  actiyidadee  industriales,  agricolas  o  mercantiles,  hay  pl^tora 
en  todas  o  «i  algunas  profesionee  liberales,  pueden  temer,  con  fundamento,  que  el 
reconocimiento  de  titulos  eztranjeros,  en  principio,  condusca  a  un  agravamiento  de 
la  pl^tora,  con  serio  perjuicio  econ6mico  y  social.  Cierto  es  que  d  rercnocimiento 
pnede  conducir  tambi^n  al  realce  dd  nivel  profesional  del  pais  de  destino  por  la 
aocidn  de  profesionales  mejor  preparados  que  aporten  conocimientos  m^  perfectoe. 
Se  arguye,  sin  embargo,  que  en  tesis  general,  emigran,  no  loe  mejores  preparados,  a 
los  cualei  sonrie  el  6xito  en  su  pafe  nativo,  sino  los  fracasados,  vencidos  en  la  lucha 
con  los  aptos.  Ante  cases  tales,  las  pruebas  de  revalidaci6n  constituyen  una 
garantia  para  el  pais  de  destino. 

En  resolucidn,  parece  que  no  puede  aspirarse  a  un  reconocimiento  inmediato  y 
general  de  los  titulos  t^cnicos  y  profesionales  en  las  Repdblicas  americanas  y  que  este 
desideritum  ha  de  lograrse  paulatinamente,  por  convenios  pardales,  como  los  ya 
celebrados.  No  obstante,  puede  acelerarse  el  proceso:  (1®)  Por  el  conodmiento,  «i 
cada  Repdblica  americana,  de  los  requisitos  exigidos  por  cada  una  de  las  dem^  para 
la  expedici6n  de  titulos  y  su  validez  ante  el  Estado;  (2''),  por  el  conocimiento,  asi- 
mismo,  de  las  condiciones  sociales  y  econ6micas  en  que  se  desenvuelve  el  ejercicio 
de  cada  profesi^n  en  todos  los  paises  interesados,  y  de  las  condiciones  econ6micas  de 
los  mismos  profesionales.  A  tales  efectos,  parece  recomendable  la  creacidn  de  una 
Comisi^  Intemacional  permanente,  donde  est^nrepreeentadas  las  divenas  profesionee, 
y  comidones  nadonales  en  todae  las  Reptiblicas  americanas.  Cada  comisi^n  nacional 
haria  los  eetudios  concemientes  a  su  propio  pais,  y  los  enviaria  a  la  oomisi^n  intema- 
dooal,  que  loe  haria  conocer  de  las  demis  comisionee.  8e  comunicaiia  a  la  central 
todo  cambio  apreciable  en  las  condiciones  profesionales  y  se  preaentarian  informes 
anuales  de  recapitulaci6n.  La  comisidn  central  presentaria  un  inlorme  de  con  junto 
al  pr6xuno  Congreso  Cientifico  Panamericano  con  expoeici6n  de  los  adelantos  obteni- 
dos  en  el  reconocimiento  mutuo  de  titulos,  y  las  debidas  condusiones  y  recomenda- 
dones.  Estas  pudieran  luego,  ser  objeto  de  estudio  y  mod6n  en  las  futuras  Confe- 
rencias  Panamericanas. 


EXCHANGE  OF  PROFESSORS  AND  STUDENTS  BETWEEN  THE  UNIVER- 
SITIES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CENTRAL  AND  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

By  M.  DB  OLIVEIRA  LIMA, 
Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  from  Brazil, 

This  subject  is  deeply  interesting  to  all  Americas  and  I  may  deal  with  it  so  much 
more  at  liberty,  as  I  am  not  myself  an  exchange  professor.  I  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  South  American  history  and  economics  at  Harvard  College  for  one  year,  and 
I  am  not  representing  there  any  Brazilian  institution  of  learning. 

Of  course,  I  consider  of  great  advantage  for  every  one  of  the  American  countries  a 
better  mutual  knowledge  of  their  language,  history,  and  laws,  and,  although  it  is 
perfectly  possible  to  obtain  such  knowledge  from  foreigners,  who  are  even  apt  to  be 
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more  impartial  in  their  criticism,  at  least  history  and  law  ou^t  to  be  explained  in  a 
clearer  way  by  those  who  belong  to  the  nation  under  discussion  and  ^^o  are  identified 
with  its  institutions.  Mr.  Drago,  for  instance,  would  certainly  comment  upon  Argen- 
tine law  and  Mr.  Ruy  Barbosa  upon  Brazilian  law  beyond  any  possible  competition 
from  a  foreign  professor. 

Foreign  professors  being  so  more  conveniently  restricted  to  subjects  of  their  own 
nationalities,  it  is,  however,  indispensable:  First,  that  the  exchange  profeasoiB  poaseaB 
a  good  knowledge  of  the  language  of  the  countries  whereto  they  are  going;  no  Brazilian 
students  to  speak  of  would  understand  a  course  of  lectures  made  in  English,  as  no 
American  students,  with  very  few  exceptions,  would  understand  a  course  of  lectures 
made  in  Portuguese;  second,  that  the  aim  proposed  by  the  professor  in  his  pedagogic 
mission  be  purely  academic  or  intellectual,  not  x)olitical  or  economical. 

To  try  and  foster  closer  commercial  relations  imder  cover  of  pure  science  would  be 
detrimental  to  the  prestige  of  the  professor  who  would  by  chance  attempt  to  do  it 
His  students'  respect  for  him  could  not  but  diminish.  So  professors  must  be  chosen 
with  the  utmost  care.  A  bad  one  would  increase  prejudices  and  prevent  for  yean 
the  cordial  imderstanding  in  view.  One  can  not  be  too  particular  regarding  his 
competence,  his  morality,  and  his  disinterestedness. 

The  system,  however,  would  not  be  complete  without  its  second  and  more  important 
feature;  that  is,  the  exchange  of  students.  Students  have  very  little  to  gain  by  a 
hurried  visit  in  groups  to  another  country  and  its  institutions  of  learning.  The  most 
profitable  visits  are  the  individual  ones — the  bourses  de  voyage,  as  there  are  in  France 
and  other  coimtries.  Amongdt  the  books  produced  by  these  French  boursiera  we 
find  some  of  the  most  reliable  and  best  informed  about  foreign  nations.  It  is  enough 
to  quote  Pierre  Denis's  book  on  Brazil  and  Tonnelat's  book  on  German  Expansiom  in 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America. 

In  order  to  acquire  a  more  efiGicient  knowledge  of  the  peoples,  institutians,  and 
ideals  of  the  nations  with  which  they  are  so  put  in  contact  the  student  must  start  with 
some  acquaintance  with  the  matter,  imparted  by  their  professors  at  home.  In  this 
respect  Ihe  United  States  are  far  ahead  of  the  Latin- American  coimtries  at  least  of 
Brazil,  where  no  course  exists  of  American  history  and  American  economics.  Only 
incidentally,  in  the  law  faculties,  there  are  references  to  American  public  law  and 
federal  organization. 

One  difficulty  for  the  exchange  lies  in  the  fact  that  there  can  be  no  real  reciprocity; 
the  Latin-American  students  may  derive  good  profit  from  their  stay  in  American 
universities,  but  the  advantages  don't  correspond  in  Latin-American  universities  for 
American  students  who  may  go  there. 


ENSERANZA  PRlCTICA  DE  LA  INGENIERlA. 

Por  JUAN  MONTEVERDE, 
ProfesoT  de  la  FacuUad  de  Matemdticoi  de  Montevideo. 

I. 

En  los  pafses  europeos  se  ha  reconocido  la  necesidad  de  dar  ima  tendencla  mils 
pr&ctica  a  la  ensefianza  de  los  ingenieros:  desde  hace  m^s  de  veinte  afios  se  estA  discu- 
tiendo,  entre  los  profesores  de  materndticas  y  los  ingenieros,  la  cue8ti6n  de  la  ensefianza 
te6rica  de  los  programas  de  ingenierfa;  y  en  los  tiltimos  Congreeos  de  ensefianza  de  la0 
matemdticas  han  figurado  varies  trabajos  sobre  ese  tema,  que  fueron  discutidos  amplia^ 
mente,  sobre  todo  en  el  tiltimo,  reunido  en  Paris  en  abril  de  1914. 
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Ha  venido  acentu&ndose  la  opinidn  de  los  profesores  de  las  eecuelas  tunicas  en  favor 
de  la  reduccl6n  de  la  eusefianza  te6rica  de  las  escuelas  de  ingenierfa,  para  dar  mis 
importancia  a  los  ejerdcios  pr^ticos,  a  los  trabajos  de  laboratorio  y  a  las  aplicaciones 
profesionales. 

Atin  en  los  palses  latinos  como  Francia  e  Italia,  en  los  cuales  una  larga  y  honrosa 
tradici6n  mantenfa  la  ensefianza  de  las  matemdticas  piu^as  en  un  pie  de  gran  impor- 
tancia,  en  relaci6n  con  los  estudios  de  aplicaci6n  de  ingenieria,  se  reconoci6  la 
neceaidad  de  lioutar  la  cultura  matemdtica  de  los  ingenieros  a  lo  necesario  para  el 
estudio  de  la  ffsica,  de  la  mecdnica  y  de  sus  aplicaciones,  dando  mayor  importancia  a 
los  ejercicios  pr^ticoe  y  de  aplicaci6n  que  a  las  altas  teorfas  cientificas,  en  su  concepto 
de  ciencia  pura,  que  se  conaideran  m4s  propias  para  el  sabio  de  gabinete  que  para  el 
t^nico  que  aplica  las  ciencias  a  las  cuestiones  profesionsdes,  que  se  resuelven  con 
criterio  de  aproximaci6n  impuesto  por  condiciones  prdcticas  y  econdmicas  lejanas  del 
rigor  cientlfico. 

Nadie  que  conozca  la  acci6n  que  debe  desarrollar  un  Ingeniero  en  las  sociedades 
modemas  puede  desconocer  la  necesidad  de  que  tenga  una  suficiente  cultura  cientffica 
como  base  xle  sus  estudios  profesionales;  y  seguramente  nada  exager6  Le  Chatelier  al 
decir  que  un  ingeniero  debe  conocer  el  doble  de  las  matemiticas  que  realmente 
necesita  en  su  pr&ctica  profesional.  Pero  las  matemdticas  que  realmente  aplica  el 
ingeniero  raras  voces  exceden  de  las  matemiticaselementales,  de  la  geometria  analltica 
y  de  los  elementos  de  c^lculo  infinitesimal  atin  en  las  m^  importantes  cuestiones  que 
como  t^nico  tiene  que  estudiar.  No  hay,  por  lo  tanto,  porque  exagerar  los  estudios 
de  ciencia  pura  del  ingeniero,  en  detrimento  de  los  conocimientos  que  realmente 
necesita  aplicar  continuamente  en  su  prdctica  profesional. 

Todo  t^cnico  que  tenga  una  laiga  pr&ctica  de  su  profe8i6n,  sabe  perfectamente  lo 
excepcional  que  es  aplicar  los  conocimientos  de  la  ciencia  pura  en  sus  teorfas  elevadas, 
por  importantes  que  sean  los  estudios  que  demande  un  proyecto.  £n  cambio  se 
habri  encontrado  con  frecuencia  j6venes  ingenieros,  muy  bien  preparados  en  los 
estudios  tedricos  del  an&lisis  infinitesimal,  de  la  ffsica  matemitica  y  de  la  mecdnica 
racionsd,  que  tropezaban  en  cuestiones  de  aplicacidn  prdctica  de  las  matemiticas 
elementales. 

Muchas  discusiones  tuvieron  lugar  en  Europa,  principalmente  en  Alemania,  Francia 
e  Italia,  entre  matemdUcos  e  ingenieros,  antes  de  cons^guir  reformar  la  ensefianza 
te6rica  de  los  ingenieros,  y  si  bien  mucho  se  ha  hecho,  en  el  sentido  de  darle  su  verda- 
dera  tendencia  de  aplicacidn,  a<!in  estk  a  estudio  esta  cuestidn,  pues  figura  entre  los 
temas  a  tratarse  en  futiut)s  congresos,  a  pesar  de  haber  side  ya  tratada  y  discutida  en 
los  (iltimos  de  enseilanza  de  las  matemdticas  realizados  en  Cambridge  en  1908,  y  en 
Parfs  en  1914. 

La  ensefianza  tedrica,  para  algunas  especialidades  de  la  ingenierfa,  tiene  mayor  o 
menor  importancia  segtin  los  palses  y  segtin  la  actividad  t^cnica  que  los  ingenieros 
deban  desarrollar.  Los  grandes  palses  europeos  y  los  Estados  Unidos  tienen  grandee 
industrias,  proveen  al  mundo  entero  de  las  mdquinas,  aparatos,  instrumentos  y  pro-> 
ductos  variados  de  sus  grandes  fibricas:  eeos  palses  necesitan  hombres  de  estudio  que 
culUven  la  ciencia,  para  aplicarla  a  los  perf  eccionamientos  de  sus  miquinas  y  procedi- 
mientos  industriales,  necesitan  ingenieros  con  la  preparacldn  cientffica  suficiente 
para  comprender  y  aplicar  esos  perfeccionamientos,  y  tambi^  para  idearlos  y 
demostrar  prdcticamente  las  ventajasde  su  realizaci6n.  Se  justifica  por  lo  tanto  que 
en  los  £stados  Unidos  y  en  los  palses  industriales  europeos,  haya  necesidad  de  instrulr 
ingenieros  que  estudien  a  fondo  las  teorfas  cientfficas  para  avanzar  las  ciencias  y  sus 
aplicacione  industriales. 

No  debe  conf  undirse  la  acci6n  del  sabio  investigador,  sea  o  no  ingeniero,  que  estudia 
las  teorfas  cientfficas  y  las  hace  adelantar  con  sus  propios  trabajos,  con  el  ingeniero 
especialista  que  aplica  esas  teorfas  a  la  construcci6n  y  al  perieccionamiento  de  las 
miquinas  y  procedimientos  que  emplea  la  industria  en  sus  fdbricas  y  miles  de  aplica- 
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clones;  y  ninguno  de  loe  doe  debe  confuodirae  con  el  ingeoiero  que  no  consCruye  ni 
mejora  eiaa  miqnlnas  y  que  sdlo  se  limita  a  estudiar  m  inrtalacidn  y  su  mis  econ6iiiicm 
y  apropiada  aplicacidn. 

Las  condiciones  de  los  pafees  centro  y  sudam^icaaos  y  sus  neceaidades,  86I0  exigen, 
y  exigirdn  por  machos  aflos,  la  acddn  del  ingeniero  que  aplica  procedlmientos,  motores 
y  miquinas  importadas  de  los  paises  que  son  nuestios  maastros  y  nuestroe  guias  en  su 
aplicaci6n  industrial  piictica. 

La  accidn  de  nuestros  ingenieros  es,  pues,  mucho  mit  limitada  que  en  Euiopa  y 
Norte  Am^ca,  doinde  la  gran  industria  tiene  inmensa  importancia:  las  necesidbdeB 
de  nuestros  paises  en  materia  de  ingenierfa,  estin  lindtadas  a  muy  pocos  y  elem^italeff 
nunoB  iadustriaJes,  a  diversos  servicios  pdblicos,  y  principalmente  a  las  obras  pAblicas. 

Ahora  bien,  para  estudiar  un  proyecto  de  fdbrica,  de  ex]dotacidn  indos^ial  o  de 
cualquier  obra  p6blica  o  municipal,  no  se  requiwe  absolutamente  mis  malemiticas 
superiores  que  las  que  figuran  en  los  tratados  elementales  de  Cilculo  Infinitesimai  que 
generalmente  se  estudian  en  dos  s^nestres  en  las  escuelas  t^cnicas  superiores  de 
Europa  y  Norte  America. 

Evitemos  que  nuestros  alumnos  de  ingenieria  gasten  tiempo  y  eneig^  a  purs 
p^rdida  y  que  tanto  necesitan  para  estttdiar  y  ejerdtar  bien  las  matemiticas  que 
doben  aplicar  continuamente;  dej^mosles  tiempo  para  que  hagan  sus  pricttcas  de 
laboratorio  y  sobre  el  terreno,  que  son  tan  indiqpensables  como  k>  son  las  cUnicas  para 
el  futuro  mMico. 

II. 

Una  lafga  experiencia,  un  estudio  detenido  de  los  inconvementes  que  ofrecen  los 
estudios  te6rico8  exagerados,  la  neceaidad  de  dlsponer  del  tiempo  indispensable  para 
dar  el  debido  desarrollo  a  los  ejercicios  y  a  las  pWicticas  que  exlge  la  modema  ense- 
ftanza,  la  extensidn  y  diversidad  de  las  aaignaturas  de  aplicaci6n  profesional  (que 
tambi^  requieren  una  ensefianza  experimental),  ban  obligado  a  modlficar  los  planes 
de  estudios,  los  programas  y  los  m^todosde  ensefianzade  las  escuelas  tunicas  superiores. 

Si  actualmente  no  se  concibe  una  buena  escuela  de  medicina  sin  laboratorioe, 
institutes  y  clinicas,  tampoco  es  admisible  una  buena  escuela  de  ingenierfa  sin  labon- 
torios  e  institutos  de  Ffaica  general,  de  Qufmica  aplicada,  de  Mineralogla,  de  Med- 
nica  general,  de  Miquinas,  de  Electrot^nica,  de  HidriuHca,  de  Ensayo  de  Materiales, 
etc.,  coleccionee  de  modelos  referentes  a  las  miquinas  y  procedimientos  empleados 
en  la  diversas  partes  de  la  construccidn;  y  si  el  futuro  m^co  debe  hacer  su  prictica 
on  los  hospitales,  el  futuro  ingeniero  debe  hacer  su  pr^tica  sobre  el  terrene,  apren- 
diendo  el  uso  y  haciendo  aplicacidn  de  los  instnimentos  para  levantar  los  pianos  y  tomar 
todos  los  dates  que  necesita,  saberlos  anotar,  emplearlos  en  los  cilculos  y  repreeentarlos 
grificamentd,  tal  como  en  la  realidad  ocurre  para  el  estudio  y  elaboraci6n  de  on 
proyecto. 

Esta  es  la  ensefianza  modema  que  debe  darse  a  los  sdumnos  de  ingenieria,  que 
responds  a  formar  bomb  res  que,  teniendo  la  base  cientffica  necesaiia, — bien  ashni- 
lada  y  en  condiciones  de  salrerla  aplicar  a  condencia, — ^loe  prepare,  como  lo  necesitan 
los  que  del:  en  operar  sol:  re  el  terrene,  para  que  sepan  utilizar  con  la  del:ida  exactitud 
loe  elementos  que  requiere  el  estudio  de  un  proyecto,  sean  capaces  de  dirigir  prfcti- 
camente  y  dar  instrucciones  a  los  que  sobre  el  terreno  tratajan,  conozcan  los  materiar 
les,  miquinas  y  procedimientos  que  se  emplean  en  la  construcci6n,  apreciando  a 
conciencia  su  mis  apropiada  y  m^  econ6mica  aplicacidn  en  cada  case. 

Todo  lo  que  no  sea  necesario  y  que  se  aimiente  en  la  ensefianza  te6rica,  serd  perju- 
dicial,  porque  restari  tiempo  y  energias  que  conm&s  pro  echo  serian  empleados  en  la 
ensefianza  realmente  fundamental,  de  a  erdadera  utHidad  y  aplicaci6n.  >o  son  los 
ingenieros  de  tufete,  ni  los  que  hayan  aprendido  de  memoria  mis  teorias  de  mate- 
miticas  superiores,  loe  que  son  mis  capaces  para  resoh  er  los  problemas  t^cnicos  que 
ofrece  la  prictica  profesional. 
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No  hay  que  ohiditf,  cdn  embargo,  que  las  expmenclas  y  pr&ctdcaB  de  escuda 
venan  riempre  sobre  cuesdcmee  que  ee  estudian  individtu^ente  eepftr&ndolaa  de 
eu8  concomitantes,  o  eon  reducci^  de  faechos  o  procedimientos  que  se  encuentian  o 
usan  en  la  pr&ctka  prolesional,  ligadoe  en  mayor  o  menor  giado  con  otros  de  que  se 
prescinde  para  facilitar  k  ensefianza  o  por  impodbilidad  de  reprodudrios. 

Asf  por  ejemplo,  vali^dose  de  modeios,  se  podrA  estudw  indi^  iduidmente,  las 
<ligtintaB  m&quinas  que  constituyen  un  molino  modemo  de  trigo,  pero  no  s^  poeiHe 
ver  fundonar  en  la  escuela  el  oiganismo  completo  del  molino,  td  c(»ao  funciona  en  la 
realidad,  con  tiodas  sub  mtiltiples  operaciones.  Se  t(nnar&n  los  datosen  el  terreno  para 
el  estudio  y  la  fonnad6n  de  un  proyecto  de  una  ohtA  pdblica,  tan  completo  como  se 
quiera,  pero  la  parte  mi^s  intoesante,  la  idea  tiansformada  en  hecho,  el  procedimiento 
de  construcci^  en  sus  distintas  titses,  la  obra  en  fin,  no  podWl  r^roducirse  en  la 
escuela. 

El  libro,  la  l&mina  y  ei  moddo  dan  al  a^umno,  en  menor  o  mayor  grado,  noci6n  de 
las  cosas,  pero  en  ningdn  case  pueden  dar  idea  tan  exacta  como  las  coeas  mismas; 
por  eeo  es  que  entre  los  medios  de  ensefianza  de  las  buenas  escuelas  profesionales, 
figuran  las  a  isitas  y  excuraiones  de  in^niccidn,  que  permiten  a  los  alumnos  conocer 
las  cosas  tales  como  son  en  la  realidad:  es  asi  que  ks  futuros  profeaionales  t^cnicos 
pueden  adquirir  en  la  propia  escuela  ideas  exactas  sobre  las  cosas  que  estudien  y 
famiHarisarse  con  los  procedimientos  en  que  mds  turde  del:  en  inters  enir:  de  este 
modo,  la  transicidn  entre  los  ejerdcios  y  prdcticas  de  la  Escuela  y  los  procedimientos 
profesionales  es  menor,  ganando  la  Sodedad,  el  Estado  y  el  indi\  iduo,  pues  se  dismi- 
nuyen  los  errores  de  la  inexperienda  profesional. 

En  los  Estados  Unidos  la  ensefianza  de  la  ingenierla  en  sus  buenas  escuelas  t^cnicas 
es  suficientemente  pr^tica,  y  aunque  no  sucede  k)  mismo  con  los  dem&s  paises  de 
America,  en  los  tildmosdiez  afios  algunos  de  ellos  ban  hecho  importantes  reformas  en 
sus  m6todos  de  ensefianza:  ban  creado  laboratories  e  institutes  para  los  estudios  expe- 
rimentales  y  de  aplicaci6n,  ban  establecido  las  pr^krticas  sobre  el  terreno  y  las  excuraio- 
nes de  estudio.  En  mi  pais,  el  Uruguay,  c<Hno'  anexas  a  las  clases  de  ingenier&,  se 
ban  instalado  los  institutos  de  ensayo  de  materiides,  de  m&quinas,  de  f Isica  tunica  y 
de  electrot^nica,  y,  tan  pfonto  fundonen  todos,  habr&  que  adoptar  programas  7 
m^todos  mi»  apropiados  a  la  ensefianza  profesional  modema  y  especiaiizada  en  dertoe 
lamos,  de  acuerdo  con  las  necesidades  del  paiis.  Otios  paises,  se  ban  Mautodo  a  me- 
jorar  su  material  de  ensefianza  y  sus  programas  y  m^todos. 

Seria  muy  conveniente  que  esos  adelantos  de  la  ensefianza  t^cnioa  americana 
fueran  difundidos  entre  nuestros  paises,  por  medio  de  publicaciones,  y  mejor  por 
medio  de  yisitas  de  excursidn  que  bicieran  los  profesores  y  alumnos  m&B  ad^ntadoe 
de  unos  y  otros  paises,  tal  como  ban  comenzado  a  realizario  los  argentinos  y  wuguayos. 
Estas  visitas  de  exclusion  podrian,  ademte,  motd\ar  estudios  t^cnicos  de  algunas 
obras  importantes,  y  la  recopilad6n  de  dates  t^nicos  locales,  muy  Mies  para 
ampliar  los  que  figuran  en  las  obras  de  consulla  ertmnjeias. 

Como  entre  los  temas  de  estudio  de  esta  13ecd6n  figura  el  intercamblo  de  pv^esoree 
y  alumnos  entre  los  paises  amecicanos,  es  de  esperar  que  se  llegne  a  una  eolucidn 
prikotica  en  la  utiUzad^n  de  ese  medio  de  perfeocioBamiento4e  la  eBeefianea  t^cnica. 

IIL 

La  instrucd6n  t^cnica  de  los  ingenieros,  sin  embaigo,  no  seria  sufidente,  aim  con 
los  estudios  de  laboratorio,  las  prdcticas  de  escuela  sobre  d  terreno  y  las  excursiones: 
en  realidad  esa  instrucddn  prdctica,  como  preparad6n  tunica,  no  equlA  ale  a  la  que 
redben  en  las  cUnicas  de  bospitales  los  estudiantes  de  medicina  para  formarse  m^- 
cos.    Me  refiero  a  estudios  de  medicina  seriamente  oiganizados  y  a  buenas  clinicas. 
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En  loe  Estadoe  Unidoe  losiiigeiiieroe  tienen  una  acci6n  tan  \asta  como  en  los  giandes 
pAises  industiialefl  europeos;  en  el  resto  de  Am^ica  la  acti\idad  de  loe  ingenieroe  » 
relaciona  principalmente  con  las  obrae  pdblicas  y  los  servicioe  municipales. 

La  acci6n  mucho  m4B  compleja  de  loe  ingenieros  de  los  Estadoe  Unidoe  obliga  %  la 
CTeaci6n  de  algunoe  eetudios  te6ricos  y  de  aplicaci6n  m4B  elevados  y  mim  especiali- 
sados  que  en  los  paises  centro  y  sudamericanos,  paia  fonnar  hombres  capaces  de  ade- 
lantar  las  ciendas  y  perfecdonar  las  industrias,  manteniendo  o  supeiando  el  ni^el 
que  alcancen  las  similares  europeas.  Habri  por  lo  tanto  en  los  Estados  Unidoe  ramas 
de  estudios  supeiiores,  con  laboratories  e  institutos  espedales  que  no  tendilan  lazdn 
de  ser  en  los  demis  paises  americanos. 

Peio  la  preparaci6n  de  los  mgenieros,  cualquiera  que  sea  su  especialidad  y  sa  campo 
de  actividad,  tiene  que  subordinate  a  un  principio  invariable  en  cuanto  a  su  instrac- 
ci6n  tunica:  sal^  o  los  pocos  que  se  dedican  a  estudios  de  ciencia  pura  y  a  inveeyga* 
ciones  de  laboratorio  para  avanzar  la  ciencia  y  sue  aplicaciones,  los  dem^  ingenieros 
deben  recibir,  adem^  de  la  ensefianza  tedrica  y  pr&ctica  de  la  escuela,  una  instruc- 
ci6n  de  verdadera  aplicaci6n  profesional:  no  basta  para  esta  instruci6n  la  ensefiauEa 
de  la  escuela  por  buena  y  por  prdctlca  que  sea  en  sus  m^todos  y  procedimientoe,  por 
variados  y  de  aplicacidn  que  sean  los  trabajos  de  laboratorio  y  sobre  el  terrene,  mien- 
tras  Mos  se  mantengan  como  ejercicios  escolares. 

La  acci6n  del  ingeniero  en  su  prdctica  profesional  ee  con  frecuencia  de  gran  responsa- 
bilidad  personal  por  loe  grandes  intereses  que  se  le  conflan  como  t^nico:  eL  &dto 
de  muchas  empresas,  los  resultados  de  la  inversi6n  de  grandes  capitales,  dependen 
en  gran  parte  de  su  capacidad  t6cnica.  La  experiencia  directa  desempefia  el  papd 
principal  en  la  buena  aplicaci6n  de  loe  conocimientos  cientfflcos  del  ingeniero,  yesa 
experiencia  solo  se  adquiere  en  las  obras  o  en  las  fibricas  o  talleres,  sobre  todo  en  k> 
que  se  refiere  a  la  faz  econ6mica  de  la  acci6n  profesional,  que  no  se  tiene  en  cuenta  en 
la  ensefianza  pr^tica  de  la  escuela. 

Por  lo  tanto,  los  ingenieros  que  se  dedican  a  las  industrias,  conviene  que  en  loe 
dltimoB  afios  de  sus  estudios,  permanezcan  anualmente  durante  algunas  semanas  en 
buenos  talleres  de  la  especialidad  de  sus  cursos,  paia  darse  cuenta  de  las  diversas 
instalaciones  de  aqu^Uos,  de  la  oiganizaci6n  de  su  personal  y  de  su  funcionamiento 
t6cnico  y  econ6mico;  podr&  asi  completar  su  proparaci6n  de  escuela  con  un  concepto 
claro  del  conjunto  del  organismo  de  la  fibrica  y  de  las  condiciones  que  pr^ticamente 
requiere  su  buen  funcionamiento.  Las  ventajas  de  esta  ensefianza  pr^tica  c<»nple- 
mentarla  ser&n  de  gran  Importancia  para  los  nuevos  ingenieros,  pues  podrian  iniciar 
con  m&B  seguridad  de  ^xito  su  profesidn,  ahorrando  el  tiempo  de  aprendizaje  y  loe 
errores  de  la  inexperiencia  profesional. 

Los  ingenieros  que  aspiran  a  los  servicios  de  obras  pdblicas,  ademis  de  los  estudios 
te^ricos  y  practices  de  las  asignaturas  especiales  hechos  con  la  debida  extensi6n— una 
vez  terminados  sus  estudios — ^podrian  ser  adscritos  como  ingenieroe  ayudantes  a  las 
oficinas  tunicas  del  Estado  y  a  comisiones  oficiales  de  eetudios  o  trabajos,  un  par  de 
afios,  antes  de  recibir  su  diploma  profesional  de  ingeniero  de  obras  ptiblicas,  con 
indicaci6n  de  la  especialidad  que  hubieran  elegido  para  sus  estudios.  Este  sistema 
de  promoci6n  de  los  ingenieros  conviene  en  los  pafses  donde  haya  suficiente  peraonal 
ttoiico  como  para  hacer  una  seleccidn  para  loe  servicios  del  Estado,  y  obliga  a  ^ste, 
en  cierto  mode,  a  formar  un  cuerpo  especial  t6cnico,  con  su  escalaf6n,  como  sacede 
en  la  mayor  parte  de  los  paises  europeos;  no  parece  aplicable  actualmente  este  sistema 
a  loe  paises  centro  y  sud  americanos. 

En  general,  los  paises  americanos  no  cuentan  con  el  suficiente  ndmero  de  ingenieros 
para  los  servicios  t^nicoe  municipales  y  de  obras  pdblicas,  por  lo  cual  el  sistema 
aplicable  para  complementar  la  ensefianza  profesional  de  la  escuela,  seria  semejante 
al  indicado  para  loe  ingenieros  que  se  dedican  a  las  industrias.  Los  alumnos  dedica- 
rfan  los  dos  dltimos  meses  de  cada  afio,  en  loe  tres  finales  de  sus  estudios,  a  las  pr&cticaa 
profeaionales  en  las  obras  en  ejecuci6n,  tomando  intervenci6n  en  las  partes  mis 
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instructivas,  interpretando  los  pianos,  replanteando  loe  diversoa  elementos,  comen-^ 
tando  las  prescripciones  relativas  a  los  materiales,  bu  colocaci6n  en  obra,  procedi' 
mientos  de  constnicci6n,  etc. 

No  siendo  de  importancia  las  obras,  o  bien  subordinando  la  pr&ctica  profesional  a 
otro  criterio,  en  las  clases  de  aplicaci6n,  el  profesor  podrf a  proponer  estudio  de  proyectos 
de  obras  reales  de  utilidad  reconocida,  coordinando  esos  ejercicids  de  modo  que  los 
mismos  alumnos  los  continuaran  en  los  tres  afios  sucesiyos,  partiendo  de  los  dates 
topogr&ficos  que  tomarian  en  el  primero,  como  ejeicicios  de  topograffa,  utiliz&ndolos 
en  los  dos  subsiguientes  para  estudiar  proyectos  de  caneteras,  ferrocarriles,  obras 
hidr&ulicas,  sanitarias,  etc.  Esto  debe  hacerse,  arreglando  los  curses  de  los  tres 
tUtimos  afios,  de  manera  que  puedan  los  alumnos  tener  una  permanencia  de  un  par  de 
meses  seguidos  en  el  teneno.  Adquirirfan  asf  los  alumnos  una  buena  prdctica,  cono- 
cerfan  prdcticamente  el  teneno,  las  dificultades  que  suelen  presentarse,  de  las  cuales 
no  es  posible  dar  idea  en  las  clases,  y  se  formarfan  un  concepto  claro  de  muchas 
cuestiones  estudiadas  en  los  curses:  harfan  al  mlsmo  tiempo  un  trabajo  dtil,  que 
tendria  por  lo  menos  el  valor  de  un  anteproyecto  de  utilidad  general,  si  son  bien 
elides  los  temas  propuestos.  Estos  beneficios  jtistificarfan  los  gastos  de  viaje  y  de 
permanencia  de  los  profeeores  y  alunmos  durante  los  ejerciclos  pr^ticos  de  fin  de  curso . 

IV. 

Conclusiones  sometidas  a  consideracidn  de  la  Seccl6n  IV  del  Segundo  Congreso 
Oientlfico  Panamericano. 

1.  No  debe  exagerarse  la  instruccidn  te6rica  de  los  Ingenieros:  los  conocimientos 
de  ciencia  pura  se  limitary  a  lo  que  realmente  es  necesario  para  el  estudio  de  la 
mec^ca  general,  de  la  flsica  t^cnica  y  de  bus  aplicaciones  a  las  demds  asignaturas 
en  la  extensidn  exigida  por  la  prictica  corriente  profesional. 

2.  Las  escuolas  de  Ingenieria  deben  dar  una  ensefianza  con  frecuentes  ejercicios  en 
todas  las  asignaturas  te6ricas  y  prdcticas:  dichos  ejercicios  ser&n  de  c41culo,  grdficos, 
de  laboratorio  y  sobre  el  terrene,  relacionando  los  conocimientos  de  las  diversas 
materias,  y  aplicadoa  a  los  casos  m^  comunes  de  la  pr^tica  profesional  de  cada  pafs. 

8.  La  instruccl6n  profesional  de  los  ingenieros  debe  completarse  con  estudios  de 
aplicaci6n  directa  hechos  en  los  taUeres  de  las  fdbricas,  o  en  los  trabajos  sobro  el  ter- 
rene u  obradores  de  obras  en  construccidn,  y  segdn  las  especialidades. 


TO  WHAT  EXTENT  MAY  COLLEGE  COURSES  IN  ENGINEERING  BE  PROP- 
ITABLY  SUPPLEMENTED  BY  PRACTICAL  WORK  IN  THE  SHOP?  TO 
WHAT  EXTENT  MAY  LABORATORY  WORK  IN  ENGINEERING  BE  RE- 
PLACED  THROUGH  COOPERATION  WITH  INDUSTRIAL  PLANTS? 

By  ARTHUR  A.  HAMERSCHLAG, 
Director  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 

College  courses  in  engineering  have  presented  many  pedagogical  problems.  None 
have  received  so  much  discvission  as  the  relationship  of  shopwork  to  the  other  studies 
included  in  the  curricula.  Since  the  evolution  of  engineering  education  has  been 
from  the  shop  to  the  college  there  has  always  existed  controversial  matter  for  the 
faculties  to  debate.  Advocates  of  a  mixed  course,  including  the  liberal  studies^ 
sciences,  laboratory  work,  and  shopwork,  have  finally  won  recognition  and  almost 
universally  a  composite  group  of  studies  has  become  generally  accepted  as  the  basis 
.for  suitable  engineering  training. 

To  revert  again  to  the  more  generally  accepted  plan  put  into  effect  by  our  first 
class  institutes  of  technology,  colleges,  and  universities,  in  which  sufficient  resources 
are  available  for  suitable  eqiiipment,  there  has  grown  a  recognition  of  the  important 
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wa3rB  in  which  practical  shop  and  laboratory  work  can  be  profitably  used  by  the  faculty 
aa  an  agency  in  crystallizing  the  fundamental  principles  of  all  manufacturing  proceflseB, 
so  that  the  graduated  student  may  understand  the  reason  why  operations  of  a  ceartain 
type  have  been  introduced.  These  practical  shop  courses  likewise  affect  the  point 
of  view  of  the  student  and  compel  him  to  apply  in  terms  of  shopwork  many  of  the 
underlying  principles  which  otherwise  would  float  in  rather  vague  focm  in  the  reoesses 
of  his  brain. 

In  spite  of  this  concerted  attempt  to  develop  the  all-round  engineering  graduate, 
there  peredsts  the  traditional  criticism  that  the  engineering  graduate  is  unready  for 
immediate  use  in  practical  business  enterprises.  It  must  be  self-evident  that  much 
of  this  criticism  is  of  a  sort  which  need  not  be  seriously  considered,  since  it  is  a  criti- 
cism which  could  be  aimed  at  any  other  professional  career  in  which  college  {repara- 
tion furnishes  merely  the  content  of  a  student's  knowledge,  whereas  in  the  other 
professions  a  reasonable  period  subsequent  to  graduation,  under  supervision  in  hos- 
pital or  court  of  law  must  be  one  of  the  factors  in  developing  the  more  mature  use  ol 
the  knowledge  gained  in  the  college. 

Both  of  these  plans,  European  and  American,  have  for  their  object  the  bringing  ol 
the  student  into  direct  contact  with  commercial  conditions,  and  in  this  respect  there 
can  be  no  question  that  they  in  a  measure  accomplish  their  purpose.  The  European 
plan  permits  the  student  to  give  his  undivided  attention  for  a  longer  period  to  his 
studies. 

If  it  is  important  that  the  shop  processes  be  closely  correlated  to  the  prindpleB 
taught,  there  must  inevitably  occur  periods  when  the  manufacturer  can  not  in  jus- 
tice to  his  marketable  output  pitch  the  shopwork  to  provide  the  type  of  procemeB 
most  closely  related  to  the  theoretical  instruction  taught  at  a  given  time  by  an  unre- 
lated educational  staff  or  faculty.  To  accomplish  this  correlation  and  coordination, 
close  supervision  on  the  part  of  the  college  is  essential,  and  very  friendly  and  intimate 
cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  shop  is  of  the  greatest  moment.  These  ideal  conditions 
can  only  be  attained  by  administrative  diplomacy,  and  this  may  questionably  veiy 
much  restrict  the  pedagogical  significance  of  the  shopwork. 

A  graduate's  resourcefulness  is  based  upon  his  ability  to  adapt  his  knowledge  to 
meet  new  conditions,  new  problems,  new  demands.  Frequently  successful  busineBB 
enterprises  operate  an  intensive  system  of  production  with  antiquated  machinery  and 
old-fashioned  processes  and  methods.  Not  infrequently  success  is  induced  by  a 
peak  curve  of  demand  rather  than  by  any  mmtorious  development  of  efficient  and 
resourceful  adaptations  of  the  latest  applications  of  science. 

Thus  have  I  presented  difficulties  incident  to  the  two  forms  of  shop  and  laboratory 
operations  which  range  themselves  outside  those  standard  institutions  that  have  intro- 
duced suitable  shop  and  laboratory  apparatus  within  their  own  walls,  secured  the 
needed  equipment,  using  trained  teachers,  and  have  coordinated  their  shop  and  labo- 
ratory work  Intimately  with  the  theoretical  foundation  in  which  their  aiglneering 
curriculum  must  be  built.  But  we  must  not  presuppose  that  these  American  engineer- 
ing schools  have  disregarded  the  oft^repeated  criticism  concerning  the  engineering 
graduate  or  the  inadequacy  of  the  shop  preparation  which  the  employer  seems  to  con* 
elder  so  essential.  These  engineering  colleges  are  prepared  to  admit  the  value  of  the 
commercial  and  operating  environment  as  factors  in  the  development  of  the  graduate 
and  most  of  them  in  addition  to  prescribing  regular  shop  and  laboratory  exerdses  asa 
part  of  the  curriculum  rather  require  or  expect  that  the  student  will  spend  the  sununer 
period  when  they  are  freed  from  all  other  studies  in  employment  which  compels  th&n 
to  taste  the  actual  conditions  under  which  they  will  have  to  work  after  gradualicA. 
There  is  some  value  gained  by  the  student  in  being  compelled  to  seek  a  pontion. 
There  are  other  values  in  making  him  understand  the  value  placed  upon  his  serviceB 
by  the  employer  in  competition  with  the  unlettered  and  semiskilled  with  whom  he 
competes.    There  are  additional  values  in  his  attrition  and  unrestrained  contact  with 
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his  fellow  workmen  and  if  to  all  of  these  values  could  be  added  the  services  of  a  super- 
VMing  representative  of  the  teaching  force,  it  is  my  conviction  that  this  type  of  prac- 
tical shop  and  laboratory  work  during  the  summer  vacation  would  in  a  measure  at  least 
be  superior  to  either  the  European  or  any  cooperative  system. 


iQUfi  AMPUTUD  PUEDE  TENER  EN  LOS  CURSOS  ESCOLARES  DE  INGE- 
NEERlA  UNA  FROVECHOSA  PRlCTICA  SUPLEMENTARIA  EN  LOS 
ESTABLECIMIENTOS  INDUSTRIALES? 

For  JUSTINIANO  SOTOMAYOR, 
Director  de  la  EBCuela  de  Arte$  y  Ofidos  de  SarUiago,  Chile, 

Es  indispensable  dedicar  en  loe  cursos  escolares  de  ingenieria  el  mayor  tiempo  posible 
despu^  de  cada  perfodo  de  estudio,  a  la  pr&ctica  en  eetablecimientos  industriales, 
procurando  que  esta  prdctica  sea  relativa  a  las  materias  cuyo  tema  hByvL  sido  desarro- 
llado  con  anterioridad.  La  duraci6n  del  perfodo  de  prdctica  puede  variar  durante  la 
ensefianza,  aumentando  en  el  liltimo  aHo,  pero  es  imposible  fijar  en  general  el  tiempo 
de  duracidn  que  dependerd  de  la  fndole  del  aprcndizaje,  pudiendo  ser  mayor  cuando 
Be  trata  de  especialidades  y  menor  cuando  se  trata  de  enseflanza  i>olit^nica,  pero 
nunca  menos  de  3  meses  en  cada  aflo. 

EI  ob jeto  de  la  enseflanza  de  la  ingenierfa  indnsttial  debe  ser  preparar  elementos  que 
desde  el  instante  en  que  cesa  el  estudio  eecolar  puedan  prestar  servidoe  a  la  indus- 
tria;  elementos  que  posean  la  teorfa,  la  pr&ctica  y  la  experlencia  necesarias.  Lae 
escuelas  actuales,  por  vastas  que  sean  sub  instaladones  no  puedan  dar  la  experiencia 
que  requiere  la  industria,  y  es  general  que  loe  j6vene8  ingenieroe  completen  sus  cono- 
cixnientos  en  loe  eetablecimientos  industriales  despu^  de  salir  de  la  Escuela. 

Bentro  de  los  recursos  de  que  dispone  hoy  la  instrucci^n  no  serfa  posible  establecer 
en  las  escuelas  grandee  industrias  al  lado  de  cuyoe  capitalee  la  propia  escuela  desapa- 
receria,  ni  serfa  justificado  crear  industrias  para  este  fin,  cuando  existen  Mas  y  puede  n 
ser  aprovechadas;  pues  es  posible  practicar  en  ellos,  antes  de  ingresar  a  las  escuelas, 
despu^  de  terminar  loe  eetudios  o  aedstir  peri6dicamente  durante  ^tos.  He  pre- 
conizado  la  pr&ctica  en  eetablecimientos  industriales  durante  loe  estudioe  porque 
eeta  prdctica  queda  bajo  el  control  de  la  Escuela;  he  propuesto  que  sea  relativa  a 
materias  ya  estudiadas  porque  asf  se  requiere  menos  tiempo  para  adquirirla  y  puede 
dirigirla  el  propio  profeeor  especialista  haciendo  notar  las  particularidades  y  con- 
testando  a  las  dudas  de  loe  alumnos,  la  experiencia  se  adquiere  asf  de  ima  manera 
pedag6gica.  Es  conveniente  que  los  perfodos  de  prdctica  vayan  aumentando  de 
la  misma  n^^nera  que  los  conocimientos  te^ricos;  que  los  estudios  escolares  vayan 
sustituy^ndose  gradualmente  por  el  trabajo,  evitando  asf  la  transici6n  brusca  que 
8  epare  los  estudios  de  la  vida  comercial,  porque  asf  el  ingeniero  no  pierde  el  hdbito 
estudio  que  es  la  base  del  progreso.  La  prActica  que  adquieren  los  alumnos  de  escu  e- 
las  polit^nicas  no  debe  llevarse  a  los  mismos  Ifmites  que  la  que  adquieren  los  ahunn  os 
especialistas,  pues  por  la  raz6n  misma  de  loe  estudios  debe  repartirse  en  gran  n(hne  ro 
de  ramoe;  estos  no  pueden  evitar  el  aprendizaje  posterior  a  sus  estudios  porque  ge  ne- 
ralmente  no  saben  cual  serd  la  industria  que  les  d6  cabida. 
^Hasta  qu^  ^imto  debe  reeplazarse  el  trabajo  de  los  laboratories  por  ima  pr^tica  en 

eetablecimientos  industriales? 

Estimo  que  no  es  aceptable  reemplazar,  ni  en  parte,  el  trabajo  en  los  laboratorios 
por  la  prdctica  en  eetablecimientos  industriales  porque  los  estudios  experimentalee 
requieren  los  laboratories  en  toda  su  amplitud;  i>orque  en  ellos  se  desarrolla  la  ini- 
ciativa,  la  perseverancia,  y  se  demueetran  las  teorfas.  S61amente  los  laboratorioe 
individualizan  la  enseflanza.  Redudr  loe  laboratorioe  serfa  reducir  la  ensefianza 
experimental. 
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Sin  perjuicio  de  la  conveniencia  que  exiiite  de  hacer  la  prdcUca  en  eBtablecimientos 
industriales,  de  acuerdo  con  los  programas  de  eatudio  dentro  del  periodo  de  estudio, 
es  muy  conveniente  llevar  hasta  donde  el  tiempo  y  los  recuisos  lo  permitan  la  enae- 
fianza  experimental  en  los  laboratories  y  desarrollar  las  instalaciones  de  expert- 
taci6n. 


^QUe  ClTEDRAS  DEL  PLAN  DE  ESTUDIOS  DE  UNA  ESCUELA  M£DI€A 
DEBEN  SER  SERVIDAS  POR  DOCTORES  EN  MEDICINA  QUE  EJERZAN 
LA  PROFESION  DE  MfiDICO? 

Por  CARLOS  YEAR, 
Profesor  de  la  Escuela  de  Medidna  de  SantiagOf  Chile. 

Es  de  importancia,  antes  de  entran  a  discutir  el  tema  que  encabeza  estas  linead, 
decir  doe  palabras  sobre  la  forma  en  que  se  estima  el  profesorado  universitario,  en  U 
mayoria  de  los  paises  sudamericanos.  Asf ,  nuestras  conclusiones  contribuirdn,  aunque 
d^bilmente,  a  desvanecer  prejuicios  que  tan  hondamente  dafian  el  progreso  cientffico 
de  los  mencionados  paises. 

El  cargo  de  profesor  universitario  es  considerado  como  un  puesto  honorffico  para 
cuyo  deaempefio  bastarla,  en  la  mayoria  de  los  cases,  ser  m^ico»  ingeniero  o  abogado 
y  cuya  remuneraci6n  estaria  de  acuerdo  con  la  superficialidad  del  puesto. 

La  persona  que  llegaria  a  la  universidad  habria  ganado,  dentro  de  este  criterio,  en 
consideracidn  social,  en  reputaci6n  cientifica  y  por  consiguiente  en  clientela 
profesional. 

Este  es  el  error:  £1  profesor  universitario  no  debe  ser  profesional;  debe  ser  antes 
de  todo  profesor. 

Si  as!  se  forman  los  hombres  que  dirigen  la  ensefianza  superior,  no  podr&u  contar 
sino  con  la  preparaci6n  ciendfica  para  formar  pr^ticamente  un  simple  profesional; 
pero  no  pueden  disponer  de  los  conocimientos  ni  del  tiempo  que  se  requiere  para 
dirigir  a  bus  alumnos  a  una  inve8tigaci6n  original,  en  su  forma  m&a  vasta  y  profunda. 
La  enseuanza  de  un  ramo  de  las  ciencias  m6dicas,  juridicas  o  teol6gicas  ek.'x  apoyado 
en  un  tronco  comlin  a  muchas  ciencias.  £n  Alemania  ese  tronco  lo  forma  la  tiicultad 
de  filosofia  que  es  el  nudo  ciendfico  que  ata  todas  las  otras  facultades  formando  Ice 
estudios  universitarios  un  conjunto  linico  y  armdnico.  Las  ciencias  no  pueden  pro- 
fundizarse  sin  el  conocimiento  de  las  matemdticas;  la  teologfa  sin  el  conocimiento  de 
la  historia,  de  la  filosofia  y  de  los  idiomas  antisruos;  la  medicina  sin  el  conocimiento 
de  las  ciencias  naturales.  El  profesor  universitario  debe  abarcar  las  fuentes  de  que 
emana  su  ciencia  y  debe  dominar  profundamente  aquellos  medios  de  investigaci6n 
que  le  permitan  difundir  y  desarrollar  la  ciencia.  Tan  vasta  tarea  no  puede  ser  la 
obra  de  un  simple  profesional  fdno  la  de  un  hombre  perse verante  que  ha  consagrado 
su  existencia  entera  a  tan  elevada  misidn. 

Para  formar  y  consagrar  los  hombres  a  la  universidad  tenemos  procedimientos  claros 
y  sencillos  que  consisten  en  educar  profundamente  al  future  candidate  universitario 
y  asegurarle  en  seguida  una  remuneraci6n  adecuada  a  su  situaci6n  que  le  permita 
alejarse  sin  temor  de  la  lucha  por  la  existencia. 

En  Chile  y  en  otros  paises  sudamericanos  empiezan  a  sustentarse  vivamente  estaa 
ideas. 

En  vista  de  lo  expuesto  podriamos  resumir  nuesti[o  pensam*ento  en  ires  considera- 
clones  fundamentals :  (1^)  £1  profesor  universitario  debe  ostar  profundamente  pre- 
parado  para  la  delicada  tarea  que  va  a  desempefiar;  (2^)  el  Estado  le  dard  todoe  lo8 
elementos  necesarioe  a  la  ensefianza  y  al  progreso  de  las  ciencias;  (3^)  le  aseguiari  an 
existencia  en  forma  tal  que  toda  su  actividad,  su  saber  y  su  ideal  lo  conflagrar&  por 
entero  en  benefido  de  su  ministerio. 
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En  concluBi6n,  si  asi  eBtimamos  el  profeeorado  univeraitario  podremoe  decir  lo 
eiguiente  de  aquel  que  fonna  una  lacultad  m^dica: 

Creemoe  que  86I0  a  los  profesores  de  clfnica  m^dica  y  a  los  demds  profesorea  de  una 
facultad  de  medicina  que  enseflan  la  dencia  y  el  arte  de  curar,  podrfa  permitfrseles 
iin  muy  limitado  ejercicio  profesional,  jra  que  a  vecee  su  asistencia  es  requerida  impe- 
riosamente  por  el  que  sufre. 

El  tema  propuesto:  *'  ^Las  universidades  y  lacultadee  univeraitarias  sostenidas  con 
fondos  pdbUcos  deberdn  depender  de  autoridadee  independientes  o  aut6noma8  o  deben 
eetar  bajo  la  direcci6n  inmediata  central  del  Estado?"  es  de  tal  car&cter  que  para 
eolucionarlo  convenientemente  hay  que  considerarlo  hiBt6ricaniente  ya  que  la  pro- 
speridad  de  las  universidades  eetk  indiscutiblem^ite  unida  a  la  libertad  de  pensa- 
miento  de  su  profeeorado,  en  cualquier  forma  que  estas  institucioneas  se  hayan 
desarrollado,  ya  sean  amparadas  por  el  Estado  0  constitufdas  por  el  esfuerzo  eeponti- 
neo  individual. 

Despu^  de  la  destrucci6n  del  Imperlo  Romano,  el  hombre  de  estudio  busc6  refugio 
«n  ei  convento.  Lleg6  el  memento  en  que  un  monje  ilustre  se  encontr6  con  las  fuerzas 
necesarias  para  difundir  sus  conocimlentoe,  su  nombre  prestigioso  atrajo  numerosa 
concurrencla;  otros  maestros  aprovecharon  el  medio  e  iban  al  mismo  lugar  a  difundir 
«us  doctrinas  y,  asi  se  formaron  las  primeras  universidades  de  Francia  y  de  Itali&, 
ein  la  intervenci6n  del  Gobiemo  ni  de  decretos  ni  de  reglamentos. 

Esos  primeros  destellos  del  saber  humane,  se  deearrollaron  amplia  y  brillante- 
mente  mientras  fueron  amparadoe  por  la  libertad  y  la  tolerancia,  y  no  puso  mano 
pesada  sobre  ellos  el  poder  del  (jrobiemo  0  el  fanatismo  de  la  6poca.  De  esta  manera 
ee  bosquejd  en  la  Edad  Media  el  fundamento  m&s  s61ido  sobre  que  deecansa  la  grandeza 
de  las  universidades  contemx>or4nea8  cual  es  la  independencia  del  profesorado^ 
libre  en  la  investigacion  filoe6fica  y  cientffica  y  ajeno  a  la  acci<3n  inmediata  y  tran- 
sitoria  de  los  Gobiemos. ' 

Entre  numerosos  ejemplos  hist6ricos  {KKirfamos  citar  el  que  refiere  Bunge,  respecto 
de  la  universidad  francesa  contemx>ordnea. 

Nai>ole<Sn  I  dice,  fund6  la  Universidad  de  Francia,  cueipo  superior  de  instrucci6n 
pdblica  que  lo  abarcaba  todo  desde  las  escuelas  de  instrucci6n  pdblica  hasta  las 
lacultades,  en  toda  la  extensi6n  del  pais.  Se  Ueg6  asi  a  una  acci6n  simple  y  centrali- 
zadora  barriendo  todas  las  c(Hnplexidades  de  las  formas  tradicionales  y  lo  mks  grave 
es  que  barriendo  o  suprimiendo  todo  principle  de  autonomia,  se  hizo  de  las  facultadee 
instituciones  del  Estedo  reglamentadas  y  contrastadas  y  r^das  por  el  Estado,  y  de 
•cada  profesor  un  empleado  pdblico.  S6I0  la  inteligencia  superior,  la  preparaci6n 
y  el  celo  de  algunos  acad6micos  franceses  pudo  mantener  el  brillo  de  la  antigua  uni- 
versidad francesa. 

Este  sistema  francos  trat6  de  implantarse  en  Prusia  a  lo  que  se  opuso  vivamente 
OuiUermo  Humboldt,  rector,  a  la  saz6n,  de  la  Universidad  de  Berlin  y  fue  61  el  que 
ech6  las  bases  de  libertad  y  de  grandeza  de  las  actuales  universidades  alemanas. 

Alemania,  Francia  como  hemes  visto,  Espafia,  mSs  que  todo  han  tenido  su  6poca 
de  intromi8i6n  en  los  detallee  de  la  ensefianza  universitaria  y  esa  autoridad  extrafia 
a  la  corporaci6n  de  los  sabios,  se  ha  caracterizado  por  una  influencia  pemiciosa  que 
ha  detenido  el  vuelo  del  pensamiento  y  trafdo  la  decadencia  de  los  eetudioe  y  de  las 
ciencias. 

En  resumen:  las  universidades  deben  ser  aut6noma8:  ellas  elegir&n  bus  profeeoreSy 
sus  decanos  y  dem&s  autoridadee;  formarin  los  planes  de  estudio  y  dar^  deearrollo 
y  orientaci6n  a  las  ciencias.  Ninguna  autoridad  politica  0  religiosa  debe  pesar 
«obre  las  cabezas  pensadoras  y  la  mia  absoluta  independencia  amparari  al  que  ensefia. 
El  Estado  dar&  los  medios,  educard  y  elegird  bien  los  hombres;  pero  cuidando  de 
abstenerse  en  absoluto  de  tomar  parte  en  los  detalles  de  la  ensefianza. 
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iQUe  PREPARACION  DEBEBl  REQUESIBSE  PABA  ADBOTIR  ALUMNOS 
EN  LAS  ESCUELAS  MfiDICAS?  ^CUAL  I^BBERl  SER  EL  ME^lMUM  DS 
REQUISrrOS  EXIGIDOS  para  EL  GRAD07  ^A  QUS  PARTE  U^  LA 
FACULTAD  DE  UNA  ESCUELA  M&»CA  DEBERl  EXIGIR»  LA  DfilKICA- 
aON  DE  TODO  SU  TIEMPO  AL  PROFESORADO  T  A  LA  INVESXIGAClON  ? 
I  CUlL  ES  LA  INSTRUCCION  ME JOR  QUE  PUEDE  PARSE  POR  DOCTOBES 
CONSAGRADOS  A  LA  PRACTICA  DE  LA  MEMCINA? 

Por  FRANCISCO  A.  Rf SQUEZ, 
ProfesoT  de  la  Escuela  de  Medidna  dt  Venezuela. 

Imb  raodemjis  leyes  sobre  la  mstruceidn  p^lica  en  YenezHeia)  dictadaff  por  el 
ffaspectivo  Departamenta  del  (jk>biemo  Nacional  y  sancionadas  por  el  Congreso  en 
SU  tiltnna  reiini6ii  anmal,  conforme  a  las  cuales  se  ha  empezado  en  el  pireBente  alio 
a  organizar  este  ramo  de  la  administracidn  pdblica,  reeponden  a  un  criierio  aranzado, 
que  es  el  que  ha  preeidido  a  las  menckmadas  disposkiones.  Referinne  a  eUas  ex- 
plicindolas^  equiyJEile  a  exponer  lo  que,  en  materia  de  preparaci6ii  y  de  requisLtoe 
paia  titulos  y  grados,  se  exige  hoy  en  Venezuela. 

Sefrtin  esas  leyes,  el  joven  que  preteude  ingreor  en  una  escuela  de  medkina,  dri>e 
Saber  cursado  todas  las  materias  de  la  instrucci6n  primana  y  secundaria,  hasta  obtener 
el  Certificado  de  Suficiencia  en  las  asignaturas  que  corresponden  al  bachiUerato  &k 
ciencias  f iaicas  y  naturales,  es  decir,  la  ampliacidn  de  los  conocimientos  en  aritm^tica, 
ilgebra  y  geometria,  de  la  geografla  e  historia  nacional  y  nnrversal,  de  la  gramitica 
casCellana  en  toda  su  exlenai6n,  el  latin  y  d  griego,  el  iranc^  el  ingl^  y  el  alctnto; 
la  ftlosoffa  elemental,  la  cosmogralfa  y  la  crondogia,  el  dibujo  natural  y  lineal  y  la 
f fisica,  la  qufmica  y  la  historia  natural,  todo  esto  apoyado  en  trabajos  piicticos  solMna 
caai  todas  estas  materias^  durante  seis  meses  a  dos  afloe,  segtin  la  importancia  de  la 
materia. 

Asf  preparado,  ^  alumno  sigue  dnnmte  seis  tfios  cursoe  tedrieos  de  las  diveraae 
asignaturas  de  la  carrera  de  medicina,  sinnilt&nearaeBfte  con  ks  tiabajoe  pr^ticos 
correspondientes.  Estas  materias  son  easi  las  mismas  que  se  exigen  en  todoe  IO0 
palses. 

ReadidoB  sucesiTamente  los  exteenes  en  las  18  asi^^turas,  y  aprobado  en  todas 
^las,  el  ahimno  qneda  en  condiciooes  de  rendir  un  examen  final  para  obt^ier  el 
titttlo  de  m^dico-cimiano,  que  le  confiere  ^  Estado  y  le  autorka  para  el  ejerdcio 
profeaional. 

Para  estos  estudios  y  tftulos  consigoienteB,  el  Estado  no  pregunta  al  candidato 
ddnde,  c6mo,  ni  con  qui^n  se  hicieron  aqu^llos,  ano  si  es  suficiente  en  elloe  y  a  este 
efecto,  el  Estado  tiene  sus  juntas  examinadoras.  De  este  mode,  el  aspirante  puede 
ingresar  en  una  escuela  piivada,  si  la  hay,  como  la  ha  habido  y  s^uiri  haeta  que  el 
Estado  funde  su  escuela  tedrica,  como  ha  fnndado  su  escuela  pr^tica. 

Hay,  ademitf  de  este  tftulo  profesional,  el  de  doctor,  que  s61o  se  puede  concedar  a 
los  que  hayan  posefdo  por  lo  menos  hasta  tres  afios  athls,  el  proiesional  correspondiente^ 
y  entonces,  un  examen  de  conjunio  en  las  materias  de  todo  el  curso  de  medicina  y 
una  tesis  desarrollada  sobre  tema  a  voluntad  dd  candidato  y  examinada  y  apiobada 
por  una  junta  especial,  le  concede  al  aspirante  aprobado  en  estas  tiltimas  pruebas  el 
diploma  de  doctor,  que  segtin  se  ve,  es  m^  que  todo  honorffico. 

El  libro  publicado  por  el  Dr.  F.  Gueviffa  Rojas,  Minktro  de  Instrucci^  P6blica  y 
antor  de  las  avanzadas  reformas  a  que  nos  venimos  refiriendo,  y  del  cual  se  has  enviade 
al  Segundo  Congreso  CientMco  Panamarieano  varios  ejemplares,  da  mia  completa  idea 
a  quienes  en  ello  tengan  especial  inters,  sobre  la  sitnacidn  actual  en  materia  de 
estudios,  grados  y  tftulos  medicos  en  Venezuela. 

Las  dos  tiltimas  preguntas  del  Tema  XXIV  las  contestamos  asl: 

En  las  poblaciones  pequefLas,  donde  los  prof^onales  no  abundan,  la  especializacidn 
en  cualquier  ramo  de  las  actividades,  es  muy  diffcil.    En  el  punto  concrete  de  las 
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ciencias  m^dicas,  es  todavla  m4»  dificultoea  la  divi8i6B  de  loa  profestonales  en  investi- 
gadores,  docentee  y  pr&cticoe^  y  en  lo  que  a  Venezuela  se  refiere,  no  se  ha  podido  hasta 
ahora  sefialar  diferencla  alguna  entre  eA.  profeeor  que  da  lecciones,  el  investigador  que 
mterroga  al  laborat(^k>  y  el  i^r^tico  que  lucha  a  la  cabecera  del  enfenno. 

No  puede  haber  duda,  sin  embaigo,  de  que  las  tree  funciones  indicadas  debkn 
maifchar  aeparadamente  para  poder  sacar  de  cada  una  de  ellaa  el  fruto  que  ofrecen. 

La  conveniencia  de  conaagrane  al  pvofesorado  queda  demoetrada  con  sefialar  c6mo 
Be  ha  hecho  la  consagracidn  entre  noeotroB  miamoB  de  determinadas  personaB  para 
determinadafi  materias  de  ensefianza,  a  tal  punto  que  cuando  alguien  preg^nta  a  qul^ 
confiar  la  enseilanza  de  tal  aaignatura,  Be  contesta  inmediatamente,  Bin  vadlar  y  ain 
errar. 

La  importanda  de  la  investigaci6n  y  m&B  que  todo,  del  espfritu  investigador  en 
penona  dedicada  expresamente  a  ^sto,  ha  tenido  aquf  mismo,  entre  noBotros,  una 
demostrad^n  palp>able  cuando  hace  apenaa  8  o  10  aflos  un  joven  estudiante  cuyo 
nombre  debemoB  pronundar  con  carifio  por  su  obra,  con  respeto  por  bu  memoria  y  con 
dolor  por  su  triigico  fin — el  Sr.  Rafael  Rangel — dedlcado  a  la  observad^n  microec6pica 
y  parasitol6gica,  revel6  la  existenda  de  los  anquilostomoB  que  diezmaban  las  pobla- 
ciones  de  la  Reptiblica  entre  las  sombras  de  un  total  desconocimiento  de  su  existenda; 
demoBtr6  las  tripanosomioeis  del  ganado  venezolano,  comprob6  la  invasi6n  de  la  peste 
bub^nica,  puso  en  daro  varioB  puntos  de  nuestra  parasitolc^a  y  abrJ6  la  Benda  por 
donde  hiego  han  ido  muchos  de  los  jdvenes  que  ilustran  hoy  nuoBtros  anales  cientfficos. 

Eb  oportuno  hacer  notar  que  la  redente  organizaddn  de  la  ensefianza  superior  en 
Venezuela,  comenzada  hace  apenas  un  afio  y  de  la  cual  hemos  hecho  repetldas  men- 
dones,  ha  echado,  a  la  vez,  las  bases  de  las  especializadones. 

£b  efecto,  creada  como  ha  sido  la  Escuela  Pr&ctica  de  Medicina,  las  pr^ticas  de 
ingenierfa,  del  Liceo  Nadonal,  etc.,  y  hindadas  como  en  breve  \o  ser&n  la  Escuela 
Te(5rica  de  Medicina  y  algunos  trabajos  complementarios,  de  hecho  quedan  consa- 
gradoB  por  el  ccmocimiento  de  las  aptitudes  y  sandcmadas  por  las  designaciones  oficiales, 
quienes  han  de  consagrarse  a  la  ^isefSanza  en  c^tedra,  quienes  a  la  investigad^n  del 
Laboratorio  y  quienes  a  las  manipuladones  de  los  trabajos  pr&cticos. 

Entonces  podremos  decir  que  Venezuela  ha  realizado  el  ideal  de  separar  para  la 
ensefianza  te6rica  a  tales  personalidades,  para  los  trabajos  pr&cticos  a  tales  otras,  y 
abierto  centre  de  investigadoneB  en  las  clases  que  ha  dotado  de  un  profesor,  un  jefe 
de  trabajos  y  un  preparador.  Entonces  se  ver&n  consagrados  a  la  ensefianza  de  las 
patologfas,  las  cUnicas  y  las  terap^uticas,  a  los  ejerdtados  en  la  prdctica  de  la  profesi6n 
m^ica  y  dedicados  otroB  a  la  investigaci^n  en  las  materias  de  anatomia,  paraaitologia, 
fiBica,  qulmica,  historia  natural,  etc. 

Queda  dicho  con  esto  cuan  importante  es  la  separacidn  de  los  profesores  y  los  in- 
vestigadores,  cuando  a  ello  no  se  opoi^n  las  condiciones  econ^micas  del  pals  y  la 
escasez  de  profesores. 


iQVt  PREPARACION  DEBERl  REQUERIRSE  PARA  ADMITIR  ALUMNOS  EN 
LOS  COLEGIOS  DE  AGRICULTURA  NACIONALES  Y  DEL  ESTAD07 

Por  B.  H.  A.  GROTH, 
Director  de  la  Escuela  Nacional  ie  Agricultural  ''Matias  Hemdndez,*^  Panaand, 

Todas  las  actividades  del  colegio  de  agricuHiira  deben  determinarse  por  el  grado  en 
que  ayuden  al  colegio  a  complir  su  objeto.  P&ra  determinar  entonces  qu6  prepara- 
cidn  debe  requerirse  para  la  admisidn,  el  objeto  del  colegio  debe  eetar  definido  clara- 
mente.    Una  vista  a  las  aaignaturas  de  varies  colegios  demuestra  que  los  m^todos  con 
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que  86  propone  cumplir  el  objeto  son  varioe;  pero  creo  no  engafiarme  con  la  decUn- 
ci6n  general  de  que  todos  los  colegios  de  agricultura  hacen  un  esfuerzo  para  mejonr 
la  8ituaci6n  monetaria  de  sus  agricultores,  y  con  eso  de  todo  bu  pais,  |km'  medio  de 
introducir  pr^ticas  mis  ec6nomicaB  de  agricultura.  Es  claro  que  loa  requerimientae 
de  admi8i6n  deben  regularse  de  un  modo  que  escoja  aquelloe  alumnoe  que  mejor 
puedan  aprovecharse  de  la  enseiianza.  ^Ou^les  aluninos,  pues,  son  los  mAa  capacei 
y  aptos  para  diseminar  la  ciencia  de  la  agricultura  econ6mica?  Sin  duda  son  loa  que 
tienen  a  la  vez  la  inteligencia  de  aprender  y  la  voluntad  y  oportunidad  de  practiair 
e  instruir  a  otroe.  Si  bien  la  voluntad  y  oportunidad  se  reconocen  con  dificultad,  ee 
mis  bien  ficil  percibir  la  inteligencia.  En  paises  donde  la  asistencia  a  las  escueltf 
es  compulsiva  y  la  asignatura  de  todas  bien  sistematizada,  una  calificaci6n  alta  de  h 
previa  escuela  puede  ser  suficiente;  en  todos  otros  lugares  la  admisi6n  por  certificado 
perjudicarfa  al  colegio  tan  to  como  al  aspirante  rechazado.  La  alta  calificaci6n  indica 
no  solamente  el  conocimiento  y  la  buena  voluntad,  sino  tambi^  la  oportunidad  que 
tenia  el  aspirante  a  aprender.  Como  el  aspirante  al  colegio  de  agricultura  tiene  mis 
o  menos  16  a  18  afios,  seri  ficil  al  joven  inteligente  resarcir  lo  que  le  falta  de  cono- 
cimiento por  falta  de  in8trucci6n  al  alumno.  En  un  examen  escrito  y  verbal,  de  doe 
o  tres  horas  se  pueden  distinguir  con  certeza  los  inteligentee,  ignorantes  por  falta  de 
oportunidad,  de  los  ignorantes  por  falta  de  inteligencia. 

El  minimum  de  preparaci6n  requerido  depende  de  la  abundancia  del  material 
disponible.    En  ningdn  pais  la  atracci6n  del  colegio  de  agricultura  es  tan  fuerte  como 
la  del  colegio  acad^mico,  y  por  eso  no  seria  posible  mantener  la  misma  norma  de 
requisitos  para  admisi6n  a  los  dos,   aunque  parecfa  deseable.     En  paises  como 
Panamd,  en  que  hay  pocas  escuelas  secundarias  y  esas  solamente  en  las  ciudades  mis 
grandes,  un  requisite  de  ser  graduado  de  tal  clase  de  escuelas  daria  por  resultado 
que  el  colegio  de  agricultura  quedarfa  sin  alumnos.    Lo  mismo  sucederia  en  muchoe 
paises  panamericanoe  si  se  exigiese  la  graduaci6n  de  la  escuela  primaria  de  ocho  grades. 
No  hay  suficientes  aspirantes  que  ban  paaado  ocho  grades  de  ensefianza  primaria  para 
llenar  tal  colegio.    En  la  Repdblica  de  Panami  al  presente  no  hay  ni  uno.     Aimque 
en  paises  en  que  el  material  bien  ensefiado  es  abundante  se  puede  bien  exigir  tales 
requisitos  de  admisi6n;  en  los  paises  latinoamericanos  deben  disminuirse  eetos.    En 
la  liltima  instancia,  con  el  presente  estado  de  educacidn,  se  resuelve  la  cuestidn  de 
admisi6n  siempre  en  la  siguiente  forma: 

^Qu6  requisitos  de  admisidn  nos  va  a  ofrecer  un  ndmero  suficientemente  grande 
de  aspirantes,  de  modo  que,  despu^  de  rechazar  a  los  que  falta  inteligencia  y  volun- 
tad, nos  queden  suficientes  para  llenar  la  escuela?  A  medida  que  se  mejora  la  edu- 
caci6n  general  del  pais,  se  elevan  los  requisitos.  Aquf  en  Panami  eetamos  en  el 
primer  afio  de  la  Escuela  de  Agricultura,  y  notamos  que  el  requisito  de  tres  afios 
de  ensefianza  en  la  escuela  primaria,  junto  con  una  edad  minima  de  14  afios  es  bien 
alto.  Las  dificultades  de  trabajar  con  tales  alumnos  son  grandisimas,  por  supuesto, 
pero  con  un  requerimiento  mds,  nos  quedariamos  sin  alunmos. 

Todo  lo  antedicho  se  refiere  a  los  colegios  del  estado  en  pafsee  grandes  o  a  los  colegios 
de  primera  clase  en  cualqmer  pais.  Unos  afios  despu^  de  graduar  los  primeros  alum- 
nos se  va  a  hacer  sentir  la  necesidad  de  un  colegio  mis  avanzado,  de  cuyos  alumnoe  ee 
pueda  aHstar  el  cuerpo  de  maestros  de  los  otros.  La  ensefianza  en  tal  colegio  debe  eer 
primeramente  tedrica.  Este  colegio,  que  para  distinguirlo  del  colegio  de  los  estados, 
ee  puede  llamar  el  colegio  nacional,  debe  requerir  de  los  aspirantes  que  sean  graduados 
de  los  col^os  de  agricultura  de  bajo  grade.  En  un  pals  en  que  todos  los  colegios  son 
nacionales,  por  supuesto  se  usari  otra  designacidn. 

^Hasta  qu^  punto  en  los  colegios  a^colas  deberin  ser  los  cursoe  de  estudios  tedricoe  y 
generales  y  nasta  qu6  otros,  pricticos  y  especificados? 

El  ideal  del  alumno  graduado  del  colegio  de  agricultura,  como  muchas  veces 
se  presenta  a  la  imaginaci6n  del  instructor,  es  de  un  joven  perfeccionado  en  la 
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teorla  de  todo  lo  que  pertenece  a  la  agricultura  lo  mismo  que  en  la  prictica  de  todoe  loe 
trabajoe  usualee  y  anormales  de  la  finca  con  cualquier  cultivo. 

Tal  individuo  perfecto  no  ae  encuentra  ni  entre  loe  alumnoa  graduados  ni  entre  loe 
instTuctoree  o  presidentes  de  loe  colegios  agricolaa.  Si  tal  vez  se  encuentran  en  el 
colegie  unos  profesores  versadoa  en  la  pr^tica  de  agricultura,  es  cierto  que  lo  estin 
861amente  con  unos  pocos  cultivoe.  Muchos  trabajoe  de  la  hacienda  no  se  aprenden 
prdcticamente  en  unos  dfas  o  semanas,  y  la  vida  de  un  hombre  no  alcanza  para  apren- 
der  bieu  la  pr^tica  asf  como  la  teoria  de  muchas  operaciones  agricolas.  Entonces 
hay  que  eecoger.  Ya  existea  teorlas  para  explicar  loe  trabajoe  de  la  pdU:tica  actual  y 
para  poner  la  base  para  perfeccionamientoe  futures.  Cada  contemplaci6n  de  razones 
descubre  una  cadena  sin  fin  de  razones  anteriores,  siendo  cada  una  la  conteetacfon  al 
porqu^  de  la  que  antecede. 

Algunas  de  estas  razones  estin  bien  probadas  y  pueden  clasificarse  como  verdades 
demostradas;  otras  expuestas  a  varias  interpretaciones  o  criticas,  nuentras  que  otras, 
todavfa  son  solamente  las  ideas  del  instructor,  tal  vez  coirectas,  pero  no  probadas  por 
ningunos  experimentos. 

La  primera  clase  de  estas  teorias  compone  la  masa  de  la  ensefianza  tedrica.  £n 
colegios  de  alumnos  de  alta  calificaci6n  se  debe  tratar  de  la  s^^unda  clase,  sometiendo 
a  discusi6n  los  dos  lados  de  cada  cuestidn,  pero  la  tercera  clase  mejor  no  se  toca.  No 
es  siempre  f^cil  discriminar,  y  todo  debe  juzgarse  por  la  prueba.  Tal  vez  puede 
parecer  aconsejable  ensayar  la  prueba  con  los  alumnos  mismos  en  el  curso;  pero 
cualquiera  persona  que  tiene  experiencia  en  la  experimentaci6n  agrlcola,  con  su 
dependencia  en  el  clima,  sabe  muy  bien  que  una  teorfa  impugnada  por  cientificos  no 
puede  probarse  con  el  trabajo  aficionado  de  alumnos,  mientras  que  un  reeultado  torcido 
por  raz6n  de  un  clima  caprichoso,  puede  hacer  mucho  dafio. 

Tratando,  por  ejemplo,  del  trabajo  mis  elemental,  arar,  la  cuesti6n  x>&tente  ee 
aquella  de  ^Porqu6  se  ara?  El  instructor  da  las  siguientes  razones:  porque  (1)  se 
afloja  la  tierra;  (2)  se  voltea  el  suelo. 

Las  dos  son  verdades,  sin  duda,  pero  no  explican.  Siguen  inmediatamente  las 
cuestiones:  ^Y  qu6  ventajas  al  cultivo  producen  el  aflojamiento  de  la  tierra  y  la 
voltea  del  suelo?  Limitdndonos  a  la  primera,  diremos  que  la  tierra  aflojada  (1) 
Permite  mejor  el  crecimiento  de  las  rafces;  (2)  proporciona  mds  aire  a  las  rafces; 
<3)  conserva  mejor  la  humedad  del  suelo,  etc. 

Cada  una  de  estas  afirmaciones  debe  explicarse  de  nuevo,  mostrando  c6mo  se  hace 
la  acci6n  y  para  qu6  sirve.  En  la  primera  cuesti6n  todo  es  claro  y  se  acepta  sin  duda 
por  cualquier  persona.  De  la  segunda  el  ''c6mo"  es  f&cil  de  entender  y  se  elimina 
inmediatamente,  pero,  ^para  qu^  airve?  Se  conteeta  que  (1)  Las  rafces  necesitan  una 
cierta  cantidad  de  aire,  que  no  es  poeible  conseguir  en  tierra  dura;  (2)  la  acci6n  del 
oxfgeno  del  aire  facilita  la  descomposicidn  de  sales  solubles  con  dificultad  o  insoluble 
en  el  agua;  (3)  la  presencia  del  aire  ofrece  un  medio  favorable  al  desarrollo  de 
bacterids  y  microbios,  etc. 

De  estas  tres  razones  la  primera  otra  vez  es  una  verdad  que  puede  demoetrarse; 
la  segunda  tambi^  es  una  verdad;  pero  es  diffcil  de  demostrar  a  alumnos  no  bien 
versadoe  en  la  qufmica  de  la  tierra,  como  una  de0composici6n  general  de  las  sales 
en  la  tierra,  serfa  una  ventaja  al  cultivo.  Asf  depende  en  la  preparaci6n  del  alumno 
si  se  puede  seguir  con  la  teorfa  o  si  debe  concluir  aquf .  La  tercera  raz6n  tambi^ 
es  una  verdad,  pero  si  se  ensaya  a  demostrar  para  qu6  sirve  un  desarroUo  r&pido  de 
bacterias,  no  se  debe  olvidar  que  muchos  otros  microbios  tambi^n  se  desarroUan 
mejor  en  la  tierra  suave  y  que  mientras  que  imoe  son  utiles  otros  son  no  sdlamente 
intitiles  sine  pemidosos.  En  colegios  de  agricultura,  de  baja  norma,  ser&  mejor  no 
dedr  nada  de  las  bacterias  sino  las  de  las  leguminoeas;  en  las  de  alta  norma  ser&  bueno 
explicar  el  total  de  la  verdad,  es  decir,  de  lo  que  se  sabe.  Aquf  tenemos  un  sujeto 
en  que  tal  vez  el  instructor  tiene  su  misma  opini6n.  Por  ejempio,  es  posible  que 
se  considere  cierto  que  la  ventaja  que  dan  las  bacterias  dtiles  es  mayor  que  el  daflo  que 
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hacen  las  bacteriafl  perjudiciales.  Tal  vez  tlene  raE6n,  pero  sm  embargo  es  nada  mi» 
que  una  opim6ii,  y  como  no  es  sostenida  por  ninguna  prueba,  es  mejor  no  mencionarla. 

Asf  se  v^  que  la  teorfa  de  cualquier  trabajo  puede  enseflaroe  a  los  ahimnos  hasta 
derto  punto  que  se  determina  por  la  preparaci6n  del  alumno  y  el  estado  preaente 
de  la  dencia.  Es  peligroso  entrar  con  mentes  desprevenidas  en  sujetos  disputados^ 
porque  es  fddl  para  ellos  formar  opiniones  sin  sufidenda  de  pruebas,  y  serd  diffcil 
m&B  tarde  desarraigar  opiniones  falsas. 

La  pr^tica  misma,  ^hasta  qu^  punto  se  debe  ensefiar?  Tomemos  una  operaci6n 
tan  simple  como  el  arar.  ^Es  el  ^eber  del  colegio  hacer  un  buen  arador?  Para  ser 
capaz  de  trazar  con  el  arado  una  Ifnea  recta,  se  necesita  al  menos  unos  meses  de 
prdctica  diaria.  Claramente  n6  hay  tiempo.  Esto,  sin  embargo,  no  es  preciso  saber. 
Lo  que  deben  saber  los  alumnos  del  manejo  del  arado  es  c6mo  se  sienta  en  la  miquina, 
c6mo  se  arregla  la  profundidad  del  corte,  c6mo  se  gira  con  la  menor  p^rdida  de  fuerza 
y  terreno,  c6mo  se  divide  un  terreno  grande  para  arar  en  tiras,  etc.,  y  ^1  debe  hacerlo 
por  sf  mismo  bastantes  voces  para  tener  una  cierta  confianza  en  su  capacidad.  Como 
no  necesita  ser  buen  carpintero  para  filarse  con  el  uso  del  martillo,  no  necesita  aer 
buen  arador  para  aprovecharse  del  arado  despu^  de  salir  del  colegio. 

Pero  ningdn  alumno  va  a  usar  o  comprar  un  arado,  una  cultivadora,  una  guadafia- 
dora,  si  lo  (kdco  que  sabe  del  uso  de  esas  m&quinas  lo  8ac6  de  libros  o  lecturas.  La 
pr^tica  debe,  incluir  la  suficienda  del  manejo  actual  de  una  miquina,  im  sistema, 
un  m^do  econ6mico,  para  garantizar  que  el  alumno,  cuando  trabaja  en  su  propia 
finca,  los  vaya  a  usar  como  los  m6s  radonales  que  conoce. 

Tocante  al  tiempo  que  debe  gastarae  en  la  teorfa,  en  la  prdctica,  se  necesita  tener 
presente  que  tenemoe  tres  clases  de  sujetos  que  ensefiar  en  la  escuela  de  agricultuia, 
a  saber  (a)  la  teorla  de  la  agricultura;  (b)  la  prictica  de  la  agricultura;  (c)  sujetos  de 
educad^  general. 

Al  teicer  grupo  pertenecen  lenguaje,  dendas  no  agrfcolas,  etc. 

Con  tanto  aprender,  en  tres  o  cuatro  aflos  parece  al  primero  imposible  poner  aparte 
dertas  de  las  boras  tan  preciosas  para  el  trabajo  actual  en  el  campo,  y  en  muchos 
colegioe  agricolae  las  boras  de  la  pr&ctica  son  tan  disminuidas  que  son  solamente  los 
j6yenes  que  tenian  la  pdk:tica  en  el  campo  antes  de  venir  al  colegio  los  que  pueden 
hacer  el  trabajo  despu^s.  Un  joven  de  la  chidad  nunca  aprende  la  pr^tica  en  tal 
dase  de  colegio.  Pero  como  el  objeto  primario  del  colegio  es  el  de  mejorar  las  pric- 
ticae  del  pais,  es  claro  que  los  alumnos  del  campo  mismo  no  han  tenido  la  mejor  pric- 
tica  posible,  mientras  que  los  pobres  de  la  dudad  van  a  aprender  las  pr^ticas  coirientes 
ain  jamis  haber  practicado  los  m^todos  mejores  que  han  aprendido  te6ricamente. 

El  curso  del  colegio  agricola  tiene  un  t6rmino  medio  de  40  a  44  horas  por  semana. 
^Cu^tas  deben  prorratearse  a  la  teorfa,  a  la  prictica  y  la  educaci<Sn  general?  La 
cuesti6n  no  se  contesta  categ6ricamente  porque  hay  que  considerar  la  necesidad  de 
los  ahimnos,  que  depende  otra  vez  en  su  preparaci6n  anterior.  En  un  col^o  con 
bajos  requerimientos  de  admisi6n,  lo  m^  urgente  es  mis  de  preparaci6n  general,  de 
modo  que  al  menos  hi  tercera  parte  del  tiempo  se  utihce  con  sujetos  de  esa  clase. 
Quedan  26  a  80  horas  por  senuma  para  dividirlas  entre  la  teorfa  y  la  pr&ctica. 

Como  es  mis  fdcil  dar  la  teorla  y  de  ^ta  da  mucho  menos  moleetia,  hay  costumbre  de 
dar  al  menos  de  20  a  22  horas  de  teorla,  lo  que  deja  6  a  10  horas  de  prictica.  Siempre 
se  gasta  algo  de  este  tiempo  con  ir  y  volver  del  campo  que  siempre  esti  algo  lejos  del 
aula  y  cuil  es  el  resultado?  Que  el  trabajo  prictico  no  es  mucho  mis  que  un  gasta 
iniitil  de  tiempo  para  la  mayor  parte  de  los  alumnos.  Me  parece  que  como  la  mitad  del 
tiempo  debe  usarse  para  la  prictica  y  que  el  mejor  plan  es  el  de  agrupar  todos  ks 
trabajos  en  tres  o  cuatro  tardes  enteras  en  la  semana.  Es  verdad  que  el  proyectar  loe 
trabajos  pricticos  ofrece  grandes  dificultadee,  porque  en  muchos  trabajos  la  presencia 
de  un  n<imero  de  mirones  molesta  mucho  y  atraaa  el  progreso  del  trabajo,  peio  debe 
tenerse  presente  que  la  ensefianza  en  el  colegio  de  agricultura  es  primeramente  para  el 
beneficio  de  los  alumnos  y  node  una  finca  modek). 
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En  el  c<degio  con  alta  nomia  de  ad]Bi8i6n,  se  necesita  de  menos  ti^npo  para  sujetoB 
generales,  y  en  vez  de  utilizar  todo  el  tiempo  ganado  en  la  raiBefianza  de  la  teorla,  eeda 
mejor  dividirla  entre  la  teorla  y  la  pE&ctdca,  porque  la  teorla  ee  ensefia  mucho  m^ 
ligeramente  que  la  pr^ctica  y  per  esc  no  necesita  tanto  tiempo.  Sin  embiurgo  un 
trabajo  aprendido  en  la  sala  de  lectuia  y  de^u^  i»acticado  en  el  campo  nunca  se 
olvida. 

^En  qn^  grade  deber&n  detennlnarse  los  planes  de  eetudios  de  cualquier  colegio  de 
esta  indole  por  las  ccmdicionee  localea? 

Hay  ciertoB  trabajos  de  la  hacienda  que  son  casi  los  mismos  en  cualquier  clima  o 
localidad,  como  la  limpieza  original  del  terrene  silveetre,  drenaje,  riego,  manejo 
general  de  la  hacienda,  el  arar,  la  aplicaci6n  de  abonos,  etc.  Todos  estos  asuntos 
entonces,  juntos  con  los  curses  generales  y  preparatives,  no  dependen  en  gran  parte  de 
las  condiciones  locales. 

Tambi^  en  grandes  partes  de  las  zonas  templadas  unos  pocos  cultivos  son  tan  pre- 
eminentes  que  es  fdcil  distinguir  el  esencial  del  facultative  de  la  enseflanza.  Ademis, 
los  trabajos  hasta  la  cosecha  de  cultivos  tan  diferentes,  como  el  mafz,  el  algod6n,  el 
frijol  y  el  tomate  por  una  parte,  o  del  trigo,  arroz,  al&dfa,  y  nabos,  por  la  otra,  son  tan 
flimilares  que  con  unas  alteraciones  debidas  primeramente  al  tamafio  de  la  planta  el 
cultivo  de  una  sirve  de  modelo  para  el  cultivo  de  la  otra. 

En  los  tr6picos,  sin  embargo,  se  encuentran  todas  las  variaciones  del  clima  de  la 
zona  templada  sin  la  limitaci6n  por  el  frfo  del  inviemo,  aumentadas  por  muchas  otras, 
debido  a  la  ^poca  de  las  lluvias  y  al  tiempo  seco,  terrenes  altos  y  bajos,  todos  los  cuales  se 
encuentran  en  un  solo  pals  y  muchas  veces.en  una  locaUdad  limitada.  En  los  tiempos 
de  Uuvia,  por  ejemplo,  la  mala  yerba  florece,  mientras  que  es  imposible  trabajar  en  el 
campo  con  miquinas  agrfcolas;  en  la  cima  de  una  montafia  puede  ser  buen  lugar  para 
el  trigo,  en  el  declive  para  el  caf6,  al  pi6,  para  la  yuca  y  al  rfo  para  el  guineo;  todos 
estos  cultivos  radicalmente  diferentes  y  todos  dentro  de  los  limites  de  una  localidad, 
tal  vez  de  una  sola  finca. 

Glaramente,  aunque  serla  posible  en  un  clima  templado  introducir  a  la  clase  todos 
los  cultivos  aptos  a  salir  bien,  eso  es  imposible  o  impracticable  en  los  Tr6pico6.  Otrosf : 
en  muy  pocas  partes  de  los  paf ses  tropicales  se  conoce  cuil  de  los  cultivos  posibles  serd 
el  mis  econ6mico  o  provechoso. 

Entonces  tenemos  la  cuesti6n:  ^Vale  la  pena  ensefiar  algo  de  todos  los  cultivoe 
posibles  en  el  pais  junto  con  la  teorfa  de  los  cultivos  grandes  de  la  zona  templada?  Me 
parece  que  es  el  deber  del  colegio  descubrir  cudles  son  los  cultivos  m^  importantes  del 
pals,  ensefiar  esos  a  fondo,  y  tocar  en  los  otros  cultivos  tanto  como  lo  permite  el  tiempo. 
Si  la  Estaci6n  Experimental  que  debe  estar  en  contacto  con  cada  col^o  de  agricul- 
tura,  descubre  que  otros  cultivos  darian  mejores  resultados  que  los  usuales,  es  tiempo 
de  introduciflos  entre  los  cuhivos  importantes. 

En  palses  en  que  el  ntimero  de  alumnos  es  sufidentemente  grande  para  mis  de  un 
solo  colegio,  se  aconseja  colocarles  en  los  centres  de  producci6n  de  diferentes  materiales 
o  crlas  y  dar  m&a  importanda  en  cada  escuela  al  cultivo  local.  El  ensefiar  el  detalle  de 
un  cultivo  que  no  tiene  ninguna  importanda  en  las  localidades  de  donde  vienen  los 
alumnos  es  tiempo  perdido,  x>6rque  en  el  supuesto  mismo  que  fuera  posible  ensefiar  bien 
la  teorla  y  la  pr^tica  del  cultivo  del  cM  en  una  localidad  donde  no  hay  caf^,  es  derto 
que  el  duefio  de  un  cafetal  nunca  va  a  tomar  un  alumno,  asl  ensefiado,  para  manejar 
8u  finca.  Es  posible  que  le  d6  trabajo,  pero  trabajo  en  que  se  aprende  y  no  de  la  clase 
en  que  se  instruye  a  otros.  Es  importante,  sin  embargo,  que  el  alumno  adquiera  la 
convicd6n  de  que  cuando  quiere  informad6n  sobre  un  cultivo  nuevo,  siempre  se 
puede  conseguir  en  la  Eetad6n  Experimental  de  su  "alma  mater." 

6UMARIO. 

1^.  Se  debe  requerir  una  x>iepsrad6n  tan  alta  de  manera  que  queden  mifidentes 
alumnos  para  Uenar  el  colegio,  despu^  de  rechasar  los  que  faltan  em  inteligencia  y 
buena  voluntad. 
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2^.  Depende  en  la  preparaci6n  del  alumno  hasta  qu^  punto  se  puede  eiiaefiar  la 
teorfa.  Las  clases  de  la  instrucddn  tedrica  no  deber^  tomar  mia  de  la  tercera  parte 
hasta  la  mitad  del  tiempo  disponible  para  la  agricultura. 

La  prdctica  en  los  trabajos  agrfcolas  debe  incluir  suficiente  trabajo  actual  para  que 
la  m^uina,  el  m^todo  o  el  sistema  ensefiado  parezcan  al  alumno  graduado  las  coea» 
mis  racionales  a  usar. 

'    Las  clases  pr&cticas  deben  agruparse  en  tres  o  cuatro  tardes  enteras  por  aemana  y 
tomar  la  tercera  parte  hasta  la  mitad  de  todo  el  tiempo  disponible. 

3^.  Si  hay  s61amente  un  colegio  de  agricultura  en  el  pais,  debe  ensefiarae  a  fonde 
el  cultivo  de  unos  pocoe  productos  m^  importantes  y  tocar  en  los  otros  tanto  coma 
lo  permita  el  tiempo. 

Si  hay  mia  de  im  colegio,  deben  colocarse  en  los  centros  de  cultivos  diferentes  y 
dar  m49  importancia  a  los  cultivos  locales. 


iCViL  DEBERl  SER  EL  LUGAR  DE  LA  INSTRUCaON  INDUSTRIAL  EN 
EL  SISTEMA  ESCOLAR  DE  LAS  REPtBLICAS  HISPANO-AMERICANASr 
XDEBERl  SOSTENERSE  CON  IMPUESTOS  PtBLICOS?  ;DEBERl  SER 
CONSIDERADA  COMO  UNA  FUNaON  DEL  SISTEMA  PtBUCO  ESCOLART 
;DEBERl  DARSE  BAJO  UN  SISTEMA  SEPARADO  Y  BAJO  UNA  ORGANI- 
ZACION  APARTE?  iCOMO  Y  HASTA  QUfi  PUNTO  PUEDEN  LAS  ESCUE- 
LAS  INDUSTRIALES  COOPERAR  CON  LOS  CONTRATISTAS  DE  OBRE- 
ROS? 

Por  JULIO  C6SAR  BOLET, 
Antiguo  Mienibro  del  Consejo  de  Instrucddn  del  DxttrUo  Federal  de  Venezuela, 

Las  anteriores  preguntas  plantean  a  lo  vivo  un  problema  modemo  en  la  instruccidn 
pdblica. 

Es  obligaci6n  del  Estado  para  con  el  ciudadano,  o  mejor  dicho,  del  administrador 
para  con  el  contribuyente,  suministrarle  aquella  instrucci6n  mds  a  prop^to  para 
la  vida  real,  para  el  6xito  de  la  vida  pr&ctica;  es  decir,  aquellos  conocimientos  y 
aquella  disciplina  que  le  sirvan  para  ir  armado  a  la  lucha  por  la  existencia. 

En  la  prdctica  deducida  de  la  guerra  actual,  no  eeii  la  menor,  la  lecci6n  que  dar4 
sobre  la  urgencia  de  reformar  el  actual  sistema  de  educaci6n. 

El  Profesor  Heeren,  Director  del  Gimnasio  de  Bueckenburg,  que  ha  estado  sirviendo 
a  su  pals  en  las  trincheras  y  en  los  campos  de  batalla,  ha  tenido  ocasidn  de  apredar 
la  necesidad  de  aquella  reforma,  y  ya  ha  celebrado  varias  conferencias  con  otros 
profesores  que  se  hallan  en  las  mismas  drcunstancias  y  en  las  mismaa  creencias. 

La  idea  primordial  de  dicha  reforma  es  que  la  educaci6n  debe  ser  mucho  m^s  pr^* 
tica  que  lo  que  los  actuales  estudios  pueden  dar.  £stos,  como  disciplina  mental,  ban 
sido  muy  titiles;  pero  deben,  si  no  abandonarse,  hacerse  a  opci6n,  como  cualquier 
aprendizaje  cientifico  o  literario. 

Una  Naci6n  necesita  no  sdlamente  sabios,  sino  tambidn  hombres  aptos  para  la  vida 
pr^tica.  Creen  los  dichos  profesores  que  deben  aumentarse  los  ejercicios  corporales 
para  producir  el  m^  completo  desarroUo  de  la  salud,  debi^doee  cultivar  libremente 
las  fuerzas  musculares,  y  hacerse  obligatoria  la  instrucci6n  industrial,  comenzando 
por  los  ejercicios  manualeslnfan tiles,  desde  el  primer  grado  hasta  el  completo  dominio 
de  un  arte  mecdnico,  ensefiando  al  nifio  el  valor  de  las  materias  primas,  el  trabajo  de 
metales  y  de  maderas,  el  uso,  empleo  y  reparaci6n  de  mAquinas,  y  de  aparatoe  de  uso 
constante  y  de  aplicaci6n  modema. 

Una  de  las  bellezas  y  grandes  utilidades  del  ''Sistema  Montessori,"  que  trata  de 
desarrollar  en  el  nifio  el  sentido  de  su  relaci6n  con  el  medio  en  que  vive,  con  el  mundo 
en  que  existe,  enseflindole  a  moverse  con  fadlidad  y  libertad,  siempre  dueiio  de  bus 
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acciones,  had^dole  adquirir  aquella  segoridad  que  le  es  abeolutamente  necesaria 
para  el  ^xito  en  la  vida  pr^tica,  porque  ea  la  prueba  de  8U  efidencia. 

£1  Estado  est^  pues,  obligado  a  deoairdlar  en  todoe  bub  ciudadanoa  aquellas  facul- 
tadea  flaicafi  de  eficienda,  al  igual  por  lo  menos  que  el  deearrollo  intelectual,  el  cual 
debe  conddeiane  como  abierto  a  la  selecci^n  individual,  en  escuelas  separadas,  y  no 
como  objetivo  primordial  de  un  siatema  de  infltrucci6n  pdblica. 

Gonfonne  con  las  anterioies  apredadones,  creo  que  el  Eatado  debe  mantener  en 
todo  Programa  de  Instrucci6n  Pdblica  la  enaefianza  industrial,  no  en  escuelas  separa- 
daa,  sine  ccnno  parte  de  todo  plan.  Y  x>or  consiguiente,  debe  el  Estado  pagar  dicha 
inatmccidn  industrial  como  ha  venido  pagando  la  instrucci6n  literaria. 

Bespecto  a  la  cooperaddn  de  las  escuelas  industriales  con  los  contratistas  de  obreroe, 
tendr^n  la  que  naturalmente  les  conesponde,  como  base  de  educaddn  nacional,  y  no 
como  ramo  especial  de  ella.  Todos  los  individuos  tendrdn  inters  en  la  protecci6n 
industrial  y  por  ccmsiguiente  en  el  obiero,  llegando  ^ste  a  influir  definitivamente  en  la 
0oluci6n  del  problema  industrial  tal  como  existe  hoy,  y  i>or  tanto,  su  influencia 
intelectual,  industrial  y  social  seri  suprema  y  decisiva. 

Al  querer  contestar  conscientemente  a  las  anteriores  preguntas,  tal  vez  haya  incu- 
rrido  en  el  pecado  de  extralimitaddn  y  de  dogmatismo;  pero  pido  se  me  excuse  por 
haber  side  Uevado  a  ello,  por  el  deeeo  de  hacer  m^  visible  la  necesidad  de  la  reforma 
de'educaci6n  que  ezige  la  vida  modema. 

Menos  saber  y  m^  acci6n:  Primum  vivere,  deinde  pkiio$Qphare. 


iCViL  DEBERiA  SER  EL  LUGAR  DE  LA  INSTRUCXHON  INDUSTRUL  EN  EL 
SISTEMA  DE  LAS  REPOBUCAS  AMERICANAS7  ^D^BERlA  SER  CONSI- 
DERADA  COMO  UNA  FUNaON  DEL  SISTEMA  PCBUCO  ESCOLAR7  iDE- 
BERIA  DARSE  BAJO  UN  SISTEMA  SEPARADO  Y  BAJO  UNA  ORGANIZA- 
OON  APARTET 

Por  ALFREDO  SAMONATI, 

Inspector  Ticnico  de  Instrucddn  Primaria  del  Uruguay. 

La  ensefianza  t^cnica  industrial  ha  Uegado  a  constituir  hoy,  para  las  naciones 
que  tienen  fija  su  mirada  y  su  esperanza  en  el  porvenir,  una  de  las  cuestiones  de  mayor 
y  de  m^  vital  importancia. 

£1  inters  extraordinario  que  de  pronto  han  despertado  en  todas  partes  los  dlstintos 
problemas  que  de  algdn  modo  afectan  a  dicha  ensefianza,  y  la  atenddn  conaiguiente 
que  hada  si  llamaron,  tiene  su  explicad6n  16gica  en  una  serie  de  factores  de  orden 
diverse,  entre  los  cualee  se  encuentran:  la  aguda  rivalidad  existente  entre  las  naciones 
productoras  por  lo  que  condeme  a  la  obtend6n  de  la  supremacla  comerdal  y  a  la  con- 
quista  de  los  mercados  de  consume,  rivalidad  que  va  intensifidmdose  mis  y  mis  a 
medida  que  se  acredentan  las  fadlidades  que  ofrecen  los  medics  de  comumcad6n 
y  de  transporte;  la  llamada  ''crisis  del  aprendizaje"  que  ha  transformado  en  insufi- 
dentes  e  imperiectos  los  medios  de  que  ha  venido  disponi^doee  para  la  f oimad6n  de 
obreros  inteligentemente  h&biles  y  prdcticos,  capaces  de  mejorar  la  calidad  y  cantidad 
de  los  productos  que  se  fabrican;  el  reconocimiento  de  que  las  escuelas  piimarias, 
para  los  alumnos  que  no  han  de  continuar  sus  estudios  en  los  centros  especiales  o 
superiores  de  ensefianza,  no  elaboran  la  clase  de  pieparad6n  que  se  requiere  para 
afrontar  la  lucha  por  la  existencia;  la  luz  arrojada  por  el  desenvolvimiento  credente 
de  las  dendas  sociales,  en  cuanto  presenta  al  indivlduo,  en  virtud  de  su  origen, 
su  naturaleza  y  su  destine,  no  como  un  ser  aislado,  sine  como  parte  integrante  de 
nn  cuerpo  mayor,  cual  es  la  sodedad,  a  ella  vinculado  y  a  ella  unido  por  mtiltiples 
conceptoe;  la  necesidad  imperativa  de  que  i>ara  que  el  Estado  Uene  sus  mis  altos 
y  mis  vitales  fines,  ha  de  poeeer  preparados  y  hibiles  dudadanos,  y  no  algunos  de 
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ellos,  smo  su  completa  totalidad;  la  moderna  «xteB8i6ii  dada  a  la  eafera  educMowd 
en  cuanto  tiende  a  induir  dentro  bu  radio  d«  alcance,  a  mis  de  la  inetruocidii  y  cvltum 
geoerales,  la  pieparaci^n  vocadonal,  en  todos  sub  aepectot,  MBtenida  con  londos 
ptIblicoB  7  bajo  la  vigilancia  de  los  podereB  oicaales,  y,  por  tttimo,  la  apiicaci6n  de 
la  electriddad  y  del  viq>or,  en  las  propoixdonee  vastMrniB  en  que  actuahnente  ee  haoe, 
asl  como  la  concentraci6n  de  grandes  capitales  a  los  eiectos  de  im  pcop6Bito  thiico, 
cosaB  ambaB  que  revolucionafon  por  completo  la  forma  de  eKplotane  las  industzus  y 
loB  m^todoB  consigmentes  de  producci6n  fabril. 

Si  loB  factoreB  enunciadoB  ban  ccmtribuido,  de  consiguiente,  a  que  se  lormaM  en  la 
conciencia  pdblica  una  idea  o  concepto  m^  alto  y  generoso  del  valor  que  entrafia 
la  ensefianza  tunica  aplicada  a  fines  industrialoB,  a  conoebir  clazamente  que  eoti 
llamada  a  desempefiar  un  papel  de^alta  traBcendencia  en  laeociedad,  a  que  debe  paxiir 
de  abajo  y  llenar  las  exigenciaB  del  mayor  ndmero,  ya  que  se  trata  de  la  preparaci^  de 
la  maBa  productora,  que  dentro  de  bu  cadbter  de  grandeza  y  de  neoesidad  social  todo 
entra  en  juego — la  educaci6n  motdX  y  prdctica  de  las  olaBos  populares,  la  formad^ 
de  las  inteligencias  y  el  desarrolio  de  las  aptitudes  aplicadas  a  los  progiesoe  de  la 
riqueza  nacional,  la  salvaguaniia  de  las  induBtrias  y  del  comercio,  etc. — no  es  aino 
Idgico  que  sea  el  Estado  qui^i,  con  la  sdicitud  debida,  la  tcmie  a  su  cargo  y  haga 
producir  de  ella  todo  el  fruto  de  que  es  capas. 

Los  paises  americanos,  hablando  en  t^rminos  generales,  ban  oj^aaizado  bob  reqaec- 
tivoB  siBtemas  de  enBeflanza)  tanto  elemental  como  secundaria  y  Buperi<Mr,  en  forma 
que  puede  conceptuarse  como  bastante  perfocta  y  acabada,  por  manera  que  en  muchoB 
de  BUS  detalles  pueden  compararse  ventajosamente,  con  los  que  poseen  lafi  nadones 
consideradas  como  m&s  progresistas  en  materias  educadonales.  No  ee  X)06ible  decir 
lo  mismo,  sin  embargo,  por  lo  que  se  refiere  a  la  preparaddn  cienUfica  y  radonal  del 
f  uturo  obrero. 

£1  addeecente,  que  deseando  dedicar  bus  actividades  futuras  a  ocupadones  ma- 
nuales,  mecitfiicaB  o  artisticaB  despu^s  de  abandonar  la  escuela  piimaria  con  b61o  im 
bagaje  elemental  de  conocimientos,  tinicamente  lo  puede  hacer,  cuando  es  posible, 
ingresando  a  un  taller  como  aprendic,  a  ioe  electos  de  adquirir  allf,  de  un  modo 
empfrico,  al  pie  del  banco  de  trabajo  y  no  con  pocoe  eafuerzos  y  poco  tiempo,  Ioe 
principios  b&sicos  y  la  experienda  prictica  de  la  vocad6n  buscada. 

Esa  escasez,  o  faha  muchas  voces,  de  oportunidades  propicias,  ha  provocade  en  Ioe 
paises  americanoB  de  origen  latino,  por  una  parte,  una  corriente  demaalado  pconun- 
ciada  de  elementos  hacia  las  carreras  llamadas  liberales,  en  las  que  no  ban  tenido 
4xito  alguno  en  no  pocas  ocasiones,  y  hacia  los  puestos  vegetativos  de  la  administra- 
ci6n  ptiblica,  pen*  otra,  al  par  que  ha  sido  la  cauaa  originaria  de  -que  una  grueaa  nasa 
de  juventud,  de  otra  manera  titil  y  provechosa  para  si  y  para  la  sociedad  en  genend, 
desorientada  en  cuanto  se  reladonase  a  la  consecuddn  de  ideales  y  prt^pdaitoB  deler- 
minados  y  concretes,  haya  perdido  sub  mejores  alkM,  cuando  no  su  porvenir,  aplicando 
SUB  esfuerzos  hoy  aqul  y  mafiana  allf ,  a  tareas  transitoriaB  o  ineetablee,  poco  produc- 
tivas  y  sin  bases  ni  horizontes  de  future. 

El  mal  radica,  pues,  en  que  se  ha  pueeto  al  akanoe  de  Ioe  nnos  todos  los  medioB  y 
las  facilidades  posibles  para  su  mejoramiento  intelectual  y  paia  su  asceoBo  a  caneraa 
superiores,  mientraB  los  m^,  const!  tuidos  p(»r  la  juventud  menos  pudiente,han  qnedado 
casi  sin  amparo  alguno  por  lo  que  a  su  preparaddn  vocacional  concieme. 

Se  ha  formado  asl  el  elemento  de  arriba,  la  clase  dirigente,  con  menoecabo  del 
homlM'e  de  las  filas,  del  brazo  productor,  y  a  ese  regimen  unilateral  de  los  di«fcin*n« 
sistemas  de  ensefianza  americanos,  de^  aMboirse  en  gran  parte  la  pobreza,  con  fas 
consiguientes  faltas  de  comodidad  y  de  higiene  q\ie  siempre  tzae  aparejada,  en  que 
viven  muchos  de  los  habitantes  de  estos  paises  nuevos,  sobre  todo  del  oampo,  donde, 
con  un  poco  de  iniciativa  personal,  provocada  y  desenvuelta  oomo  oonsecuencaa  de 
una  preparaci6n  b^ca  de  orientaciones  defimdas,  hubieian  encontado  ttdto  y 
provechoBos  medios  de  existencia. 
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Hay,  puee^  en  eae  aentido,  un  vacf o,  una  laguna  amplia  y  profunda,  que  debe  llenarse 
en  la  forma  mis  completa  y  acabada  poaible,  mediante  la  intervenci6n  directa  del 
Estado,  que  es  a  quien,  sobre  todo,  intereea  el  problema. 

Aparte  de  eaaa  consideracioneB,  eabido  es  que  las  Reptiblicas  que  int^gpran  eete 
continente,  poseen  cuantiosas  riquezas  naturales  que  podrlan  servir  de  base  y  per- 
mitir  el  desarroUo  de  las  industrias  mec&nicas  y  manuales,  no  86I0  en  bus  distintas 
nunas  y  variedades,  si  que  tambi^n,  cada  una  de  ellas,  en  grandes  y  vastas  proporcionee. 

Los  paises  americanos,  a  excepcidn  de  los  Estados  Unidos,  ban  venido  dependiendo 
hasta  ahora,  en  grado  mayor  0  menor,  por  lo  que  a  los  productos  fabriles  concieme, 
casi  exclusivamente  de  los  grandes  centToe  de  explotaci6n  industrial  de  la  vieja  Europa. 
Aqul  mismo,  los  establecimlentos  productores  que  existen  estdn,  en  gran  parte,  en 
manos  de  extranjeros,  siendo  tambi^  extranjeros  en  general,  los  operarios  ocupados 
en  las  l&bricas  y  taUeres  de  los  mismos. 

Es  muy  deseable,  sin  duda  alguna,  la  incorporacidn  del  brazo  extrafio  a  la  vida 
industrial  y  comercial  de  estos  pafses  nuevoe,  en  los  que  casi  todo  est4  todavia  x>or 
hacer,  pero  una  medida  prudente  de  previsidn  aconseja  no  confiar  siempre  y  esperarlo 
todo  de  aqueUos  que  llegan  a  nuestras  playas  hospitalarias,  sine  el  procuiar,  por  mtilti- 
ples  razones,  que  se  formen  de  su  propio  seno  elementos  de  trabajo,  en  manos  de  los 
cuales  vaya  a  condensarse  con  el  tiempo  la  mayor  suma  posible  de  riqueza  nacional. 

El  comercio  de  exportacidn  de  los  paises  latino-americanos,  est4  casi  por  entero 
representado  pcnr  el  envio  al  exterior  de  materias  primas  no  elaboradas  en  ninguna 
forma,  o,  en  el  mejor  de  los  cases,  trabajadas  tan  86I0  en  bus  mis  simples  y  sencillas 
manipulaciones.  Dejamos  que  sean  otros  quienes  se  encarguen  de  tiansformar  aque- 
llas  materias  pnmeras  nuestras,  en  productos  de  aplicaci6n  inmediata,  para  pagarlas 
luego  en  dos,  tree  0  mis  voces  su  valor  primitivo.  Ese  fen6meno  o  regimen  econ6mico 
no  flignifica  otra  coea  sine  riqueza  que  se  pierde  y  que  se  va;  en  definitiva,  un  mal 
negocio,  sobre  todo  si  se  piensa  que  muchoe  de  los  recursos  naturales,  no  siendo  inago- 
tables,  van  desapareciendo  sin  que  sea  posible  recuperarlos  mis. 

De  las  tres  formas  de  las  cuales  podemos  disponer  de  las  riquezas  de  nuestros  paises 
(a)  la  de  vender  al  extranjero,  a  los  centres  fabriles  de  otras  partes,  las  materias  piimeras 
para  que  ellos  las  trabajen  por  nosotros  y  nos  las  devuelvan  transfonnadas  en  productos 
concluidos;  (b)  la  de  traer  obreros  extrafios  para  que  exploten  aqul  las  industrias  po- 
sibles,  y  que,  despu^  de  algunos  afios,  regresen  a  su  pal^  enriquecidos,  para  vivir  de 
los  caudalee  acumulados  gracias  a  nuestra  imprevisi^n;  y  (e)  la  de  formar  operarios 
propios,  inteligentes  y  hibiles,  capaces  no  s61o  de  producir,  sine  de  ser  vendedoree  al 
extranjero,  de  esas  tres  formas,  es  indlscutible  que  la  fUtima  es  la  mis  sabia  y  mis 
prudente,  sea  cual  sea  el  punto  de  vista  desde  el  cual  se  la  aprecie  y  considere. 

Pues  bien,  todos  los  antecedentes  mencionadoe  llevan  a  la  conclusion  de  que  la 
ensefianza  tunica  industrial  es,  en  primer  tdrmino,  una  funci6n  del  Estado,  como  lo 
es  la  de  caricter  elemental  piimario,  y,  en  segundo  lugar,  que  debe  ocupar  un  puesto 
de  preferenda  dentro  del  sistema  educacional  tan  acentuado  o  mis  que  el  que  tiene 
actualmente  la  ensefianza  secundaria  y  superior. 

No  significa  esto  como  es  claro,  que  el  problema  de  la  ensefianza  industrial  deba 
resolveise  de  una  manera  tan  intensiva  y  extenslva  que  tienda  a  orientar  todas  0  la 
mayor  parte  de  las  eneiglas  vivas  de  un  pals  hacia  una  finalidad  t!inica  como  lo  serla  si 
ae  encaminaran  los  esfuerzos  en  el  sentido  de  las  carreras  mecinicas  o  manuales.  No, 
equivaldrfa  eso  a  caer  en  el  mismo  grado  de  unilateralidad  que  se  combate.  Por  otra 
parte,  la  potencia  econOmica  de  una  naci6n  no  consiste  en  el  establecimiento  indefinido 
de  libricas  y  talleres,  por  lo  miamo  que  un  constante  exceso  de  produccidn  puede,  en 
un  memento  dado,  tradudise  en  un  mal,  es  dectr,  en  miseria,  tanto  para  el  patrdn 
como  paia  el  obrero  ,8ino  que  estriba,  considerada  desde  el  punto  de  vista  industrial, 
en  la  explotaddn  piopordonada  a  las  necesklades  y  a  la  demanda  que  redaman  los 
meicados  consamidorea. 
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Alemania,  lo  miamo  que  Inglateira,  naciones  que  hace  apenaa  un  aiglo  eran  aobie 
todo  agrfcolaa,  han  hecho  de  la  Industiia  y  del  Oomeicio  laa  do6  grandes,  puede 
declise  las  doe  B61a8  y  tinicas  preocupaciones  de  su  exiatencla.  Llevadas  por  la  fiebie 
industrial  que  ofrecfa  resultados  prometedores,  quitaron  a  la  agiiculturauna  gran  parte 
de  sus  fuerzas,  de  sus  brazos  para  transformarlos  en  operarios,  ingeniefos  e  indns- 
triales,  asf  como  de  su  suelo,  para  consagrarlo  a  fdbricas,  uainas  y  talleree  y  a  la  explo- 
taci6n  minera.  Eso  explica  porque  esos  dos  paises,  tal  vez  m^  que  otros,  han  IIq^uIo 
en  la  actualidad  a  depender  en  gran  parte  del  exterior  para  muchos  de  sus  productos 
alimenticios. 

En  los  pafses  americanos,  todavfa  poco  densos  de  pobladdn,  de  vida  pastcnil  mudias 
veces,  no  podrian,  ni  serf  a  deseable  tampoco,  que  se  transfonnaran  inmediatamente  en 
pueblos  eminentemente  industriales  en  el  sentido  de  la  explotaci6n  fabril  o  mann- 
factiu^ra,  sobre  todo  cuando  la  ganaderfa  y  la  agricultura  pueden  series  por  ah<^a  y 
por  mucho  tiempo  todavfa  fuentes  poderosas  de  recursos.  Es  convenient  e,  sin  em* 
bargo,  que,  procedi^ndoee  con  circunspecci6n,  consultdndoee  las  necesidades  locales 
ante  todo  y  los  intereses  de  la  comunidad,  se  vajran  establedendo  progreeivamente 
en  los  centres  importantes  de  poblaci6n  escuelas  tunicas  industriales,  que  permitan  ir 
formado  los  obreros  que  reclaman  las  manufacturas  existentes  y  las  que  iiin  esta- 
bleci^ndoee  en  lo  future  como  consecuencia  l<3gica  del  aumento  de  poblaci6n,  de  la 
expan9i6n  contiercial  y  de  las  necealdades  intemas  y  del  exterior,  ya  que,  por  otra 
parte,  resultarfa  inoficioeo  que  se  fundaran  escuelas  con  detenninados  cursos,  si  m&a 
tarde,  los  elementos  de  trabajo  que  en  ellas  se  fonnasen,  no  habrfan  de  encontrar  em 
el  ambiente  que  los  rodea  las  oportunidades  requeridas  para  ejercer  sus  respectivas 
vocaciones. 

Hemes  dicho  m&s  arriba  que  la  ensefianza  industrial  debe  considerarse  como  una 
obligaci6n  del  Estado,  asf  como  ocupar  un  puesto  de  preferencia  dentio  del  sistema 
educacional  sostenido  con  fondos  piiblicos. 

Siendo  esa  su  poeiddn,  por  su  naturaleza  especial  todo  el  mecanismo  de  la  ensefianza 
ttoiica  aplicable  a  fines  industriales  requiere  que  se  le  organice  sobre  bases  propias, 
por  manera  que  la  6rbita  de  acci6n  en  que  se  mueve  venga  a  englobar  un  conjunto  de 
hechos  que  la  aingulHricen  con  caracterfsticas  bien  definidas  y  concretas. 

El  sistema  de  la  ensefianza  primaria  o  elemental  y  el  de  la  instrucci6n  tunica  proper- 
cionada  por  intermedio  de  escuelas  industriales,  deben  guardar  entre  sf  fntimaa  y 
estrechas  relaciones.  Los  cursos  primaries  Uenen  que  articularse  l^ca  y  natural- 
mente  con  los  cursos  industriales,  de  mode  que  los  educandos  que  no  hayan  de  seguir 
estudios  conducentes  a  carreras  superiores,  puedan  efectuar  el  tr^oisito  de  los  primeros 
a  los  segundos  sin  violencias  de  especie  alguna. 

La  relaci6n  de  las  distintas  esferas  educacionales  una  vez  organizado  el  sistema  de 
ensefianza  industrial,  podrfa  representarse  gr&ficamente  en  su  forma  m^  simple,  del 
siguiente  mode:  Ensefianza  primaria;  ensefianza  industrial  primaria;  ensefianza 
industrial  superior;  ensefianza  secundaria;  ensefianza  superior. 

Como  se  ve,  la  escuela  primaria,  que  es  el  punto  de  partida  cualquiera  sea  la  dixec* 
ci6n  que  haya  de  seguirse  en  lo  future,  al  conservar  siempre  el  caidcter  que  su  miai6n 
fundamentflJ  le  impone — la  de  sembrar  conocimientos  generales  en  las  mentee  infan- 
tiles,  al  miamo  tiempo  que  provocar  el  desarroUo  de  sus  x>otencia8  psicoffsicas  em- 
brionarias — se  articula  de  un  mode  racional  con  los  centres  educacionales  que  le  sigaen, 
formando  con  ellos  un  conjunto  harm6nico,  como  es  lo  correcto,  ya  que  por  muchoa 
que  sean  los  organismos  constitutivos  de  un  sistema  escolar  cualquiera,  y  ixnr  complejos 
que  resulten  en  sf  mismos  y  en  sus  relaciones  recfprocas,  no  pueden  ni  deb^i  tampoco 
funcionar  como  entidades  independientes  en  un  todo  los  unos  de  los  otroe. 

Sin  embargo,  a  pesar  de  las  vinculaciones  m^  o  menos  fntimas  que  pueda  tener  con 
la  ensefianza  primaria,  es  evidente  que  el  organiamo  conatitutivo  del  aLstema  de 
educacl6n  industrial  est4  representado  por  un  conjunto  de  hechos  y  de  coeas  que  le 
re  visten  de  un  cardc  ter  de  naturaleza  propia  y  bien  definida.    La  ensefianza  industrial 
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tiene  problemas  que  reeolver  que  a  ella  861a  le  pertenecen,  como  tambi^n  loe  tiene 
la  ensefiauza  secundaria  y  la  que  correBponde  a  los  centros  educacionales  de  range 
universitario  superior.  Su  acci6n,  aunque  pueda  en  cierto  mode  estar  m^  o  menos 
fntimamente  relacionada  con  la  de  otros  organismos  escolares,  se  desenvuelve  en 
una  esfera  y  en  un  ambiente  distintos,  se  regula  de  un  mode  especial  y  responde  a 
finalidades  que  a  ella  861a  pertenecen. 

Si  todos  esos  factores,  de  consiguiente,  ban  de  resol verse  de  un  mode  satisfactorio, 
no  es  sine  16gico  que  a  la  ensefianza  de  cardcter  industrial  se  le  conceda  la  corres- 
pondiente  autonomfa,  colocando  todo  el  sistema  al  cual  pertenece  bajo  la  dependencia 
t6cnica  y  administrativa  de  un  cuerpo  de  naturaleza  especial,  como  lo  estd  en  casi 
todas  partes,  respectivamente,  la  ensefianza  primaria  y  la  secundaria  y  superior. 

Las  consideraciones  expuestas  conducen,  pues,  a  las  eiguientes  conclusiones: 

1*.  Que  por  la  inmensa  importancia  y  trascendencia  que  entrafia  para  la  vida 
social  y  econ6mica  de  toda  naci6n,  la  ensenanza  industrial  debe  considerarse  como 
una  de  las  f  unciones  principales  del  Estado,  no  s61o  porque  asf  lo  reclama  un  indiscu  tible 
principio  de  justicia  y  equidad,  sino  por  cuanto  s61o  puede  prosperar  y  bacerse  lo 
suficientemente  intensiva  y  extensiva,  si  aquel  la  toma  a  su  cargo,  con  el  grade  de 
solicitud  y  dedicact6n  con  que  lo  bace  en  lo  referente  a  la  ensefianza  primaria,  secun- 
daria y  superior. 

2*.  Que  la  ensefianza  t6cnica  para  fines  industriales,  adem&s  de  asumir  el  car&cter 
de  obligatoria,  tratdndose  de  adolescentes,  debe  procurar  satisfacer  las  necesidades 
de  dos  clases  de  elementos:  (a)  del  joven,  que  sin  experiencia  todavfa  en  cuanto 
06  refiere  a  la  vida  activa  de  la  industria  y  del  comercio,  deeea  prepararse  para  ejercer 
algunas  de  las  vocaciones  manualee  o  mecinicas,  y  (b)  del  obrero  adulto,  formado 
emplricamente,  pero  que  ambiciona  acrecentar  bus  conocimientos  bdsicos  y  mejorar 
asi  el  grade  de  su  eficiencia  productiva. 

3*.  Que  la  ensefianza  primaria  o  elemental  debe,  lo  mismo  que  la  secundaria  y 
superior,  conservar  sus  caracterfsticas  y  finalidades  propias,  sin  perjuicio  de  las  rela- 
ciones  que  la  liguen  y  articulen  con  otras  esferas  educacionales  inmediatas. 

4*.  Que  la  ensefianza  industrial  debe  organizarse  como  un  sistema  aparte,  con 
autoridades  dirigentes  propias,  pero,  harmonizada  de  tal  manera  con  la  escuela 
primaria,  que  ofirezca  un  tr&nsito  natural  para  los  que  quieran  ir  de  6stas  a  los  centres 
educacionales  que  se  ocupan  de  la  primera. 

5*.  Que  dicha  ensefianza  debe  regularse  de  mode  que  ofrezca  dos  grades  sucesivoe, 
pero  completes  cada  uno,  de  preparaci6n  y  de  adelanto:  el  primero  o  elemental, 
propio  como  para  la  formaci6n  del  obrero  de  las  filas;  el  segundo  o  superior,  adecuado 
como  para  aquellos  que  con  sus  estudios  quieren  llegar  a  ocupar  posiciones  dirigentes. 


iCuAL  deberA  ser  el  lugar  de  la  instrucciOn  industrial  en 

EL  SISTEMA  ESCOLAR  DE  LAS  REPtBLICAS  PAN  AMERICAN  AS? 

Por  JOAQUiN  CABEZAS. 
Director  del  Instituto  Superior  de  Educaddn  Fisica  de  Santiago  de  Chile, 

Entiendo  que  el  espiritu  del  tema  propuesto  por  el  Segundo  Congreso  Cientlfico 
Panamericano  para  que  el  inirascrito  diga  su  opini6n  al  reepecto,  se  refiere  a  la  instruc- 
ciOn industrial  en  el  sentido  de  ensefianza  de  im  oficio  determinado  en  un  taller. 
Considerada  asi  la  cuestiOti,  me  paiece  16gico  deecartar  del  tema  las  profesiones  que 
dicen  relaci6n  con  el  comercio  y  la  agricultura. 

La  eecuela  primaria  panamericana,  por  r^la  general,  comprende  seis  afios  de 
eetudios  repartidoe  en  tres  grados  de  dos  afios  cada  uno.  Normalmente  el  nifio  se 
incorpora  a  la  escuela  a  los  7  u  8  afios  y  se  retira  a  los  13  o  14. 
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Voy  a  considerar  la  escuela  modema,  con  su  plan  de  estudioe  integral  y  dando  ea 
BUB  programas  al  tarabajo  pidctico  la  importancia  que  debe  tener,  a  fin  de  prepam 
convenientemente  al  nifio  para  la  lucha  por  la  existencia. 

For  muy  Intuidva  que  haya  sido  la  ensefianza,  por  bien  concebidos  que  hayan  sido 
lo6  programas  y  m^todos  pueetoe  en  pr&ctica,  ciertamente  el  nifLo  a  Iob  13  o  14  afios  no 
eetard  maduro  para  que  de  la  eecuela  pase  directamente  al  ejercido  de  una  profesidn 
industrial.  £1  fin  general  de  la  escuela  primaria  ha  impedido  toda  especializaci6n; 
el  maestro  ha  cuidado  con  igual  criterio  el  desarrollo  intelectual,  moral,  fteico,  aodal  y 
t^cnico  del  nifio. 

I  Qu6  tanto  por  ciento  termina  el  tercer  grado  y  cu&ntos  quedan  con  los  conoci- 
mientos  elementallsimos  para  la  yida  que  la  escuela  da  en  los  grados  inferiores  ?.  ^  A 
d6nde  van  estos  nifios  7. 

La  gran  mayorla  no  estudia  mds  y  la  vida  los  toma  y  los  envuelve  en  su  inmenso 
torbellino.  Como  en  la  mayor  parte  de  loe  palses  americanos  la  in8tTucci6n  no  es 
obligatoria,  o  lo  es  861o  en  el  nombre,  y  como  no  existe  la  obligaci6n  de  asistir  a  las 
escuelas  complementarias,  porque  no  las  hay,  estos  nifios  van  a  aimientar  el  ndmero 
de  reclutas  o  a  llenar  los  empleos  en  donde  la  intellgencia  no  desempefia  papel  alguno 
de  mediana  importancia.  £1  medio  ambiente  en  que  viviid  el  joven,  las  tentaciones 
miles  que  le  ofrecen  los  caf^,  la  literatura  malsana,  y  las  pelfculas  de  bidgralos  que 
relatan  o  muestran  inmoralidades,  escenas  espeluznantes  y  crimenes,  apagan  primero 
y  contrarrcstan  despu^  las  buenas  incHnaciones  que  la  escuela  o  el  hogar  habian 
logrado  inculcar  en  61. 

Muchos  nifios  escapan  felizmente,  pero  miles  naufragan  en  las  tempestades  de  la 
vida,  sobre  todo  los  que  no  han  tenido  un  hogar  digno  de  este  nombre. 

£sto  no  puede,  no  debe  continuar  asL  Si  la  iamilia,  los  particulares  y  la  sodedsd 
no  pueden  remediar  esta  situaci6n,  el  Estado  debe  intervenir,  debe  tomar  al  joven, 
culdarlo  y  guiarlo  hasta  haber  hecho  de  61  un  elemento  fitil  para  la  sociedad  y  para  la 
patria. 

Se  impone,  pues,  la  necesidad  de  reglamentar  las  condiciones  de  admisidn  de  los 
nifios  al  trabajo  y  de  hacer  obllgatoria  la  ensefianza  t6cnica  o  profesional  hasta  los  18 
afios.  El  legislad(»r  no  autorizar&  la  entrada  de  los  men<ve8  al  taller  sin  que  posean 
el  grado  de  instruccidn  correspondiente  a  los  estudios  prLmaiios. 

Al  lado  de  estas  medidas  de  cardcter  restrictive  deben  considerarse  otras  tan  eficientes 
o  m^  que  ^tas,  o  como  el  proMema  de  las  habitaciones  para  obreros,  la  creacidn  de 
bibliotecas  populares,  la  lucha  contra  el  alcoholismo,  la  revisi6n  de  los  programas  de 
ensefianza  desde  el  punto  de  vista  de  la  calidad  y  de  la  cantidad  y  la  creaci<!^  de 
escuelas  nuevas  en  las  cuales  los  j6venes  puedan  continuiur  sus  estudios  primarios  y 
en  donde  adquieran  los  conocimientos  y  habilidades  que  sirvan  de  puente  de  unidn 
entre  la  escuela  de  hoy  dla  y  la  vida  industrial. 

Estas  escuelas  existen  en  Estados  Unidos  y  en  varies  pafses  de  Europa. 

Estdn  organizadas  de  manora  de  podor  recibir  un  gran  ndmero  de  nifios,  pucsto  que 
todas  tienen  aslstencia  altematlva,  es  decir,  los  jdvenos  frecuentan  la  escuela  im  dia  o 
dos  y  los  restantes  do  la  semana  trabajan  en  una  f&brica  o  en  un  taller.  En  la  escuela  se 
inculca  a  los  jdvonos  los  conocimientos  cientfficos  y  artfsticos  aplicablos  a  las  indus- 
trias  y  a  los  oficios;  se  amplfa  la  instruccidn  cfvica  y  social,  y  sobre  todo,  se  lee  asegura 
la  formaci6n  del  cardcter  y  la  educaci6n  moml.  El  programa  de  estudios  se  basa 
principalmente  en  una  nueva  trilogla  en  donde  los  trabajos  manualss  ocupan  lugar 
preferente,  las  matemdticas  y  el  dibujo  el  segundo  puesto.  Se  procede  asf  porque 
estos  tres  ramos  son  la  base  eeencial  de  toda  producci6n  en  la  mayorfa  de  los  oficios. 

La  prdctica  profesional,  la  habilldad  tunica,  la  obtiene  el  joven  en  la  fdbrica  bajo 
la  direcci6n  de  maestros  oxperimentados. 

La  duraoidn  do  loa  estudios  en  estas  escuelas  varla,  pero  en  la  mayor  parte  los  pro- 
gramas se  desarrollan  en  tres  y  cuatro  afios,  con  asistencia  de  8  a  9  horas  semanales  en 
un  solo  dla. 
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Lo8  educadores  y  patronee  estin  de  acuerdo  en  considerar  poco  pr&cticaB  las  escuelas 
industriales  noctumas  porque  el  joveD  obrero  llega  a  loe  bancos  fatdgado  con  el  trabajo 
del  dia  y  carece  de  las  fuerzas  necesarias  para  sacar  provecho  de  la  ensefianza  que  se 
da  en  la  sala  de  clase. 

En  resumen,  soy  opini6n,  que  la  ensefianza  industrial  tenga  su  base  en  la 
ensefianza  general  que  da  la  escuela  desde  el  jardfn  infantil  hasta  la  terminaci6n  de 
Io0  estudios  primarios,  siempre  que  se  d^  en  los  programas,  lugar  preferente  a  la 
ensefianza  de  los  trabajos  manuales,  de  las  matem^ticas  y  del  dibujo.  Todoe  los 
nifios,  cualquiera  que  sea  el  oficio  que  abracen  mia  tarde  (obreroe,  contramaestres, 
directoree  o  patit>ne8),  deben  recibir  la  misma  educaci^n  basta  los  15  afios:  ii)8trucci6n 
primaria  completa  y  prlncipios  comunes  a  todos  los  oficios.    A  partu*  de  este  punto  el 


nifio  tiene  dos  caminos,  la  ensefianza  industrial  y  las  carreras  profesionales.  A  los  18 
afios  los  m&a  inteligentes  podr^  comenzar  un  nuevo  ciclo  de  estudios,  el  de  las  eecuelas 
universi  tanas. 

El  esquema  anterior  sintetiza  nuestra  manera  de  pensar  y  en  ^  sefialamos  el  lugar 
que  le  corresponde  a  la  ensefianza  industrial  en  el  sistema  escolar  completo. 

Es  evidente  que  si  la  ensefianza  industrial  es  obligatoria  y  asl  lo  establece  la  ley, 
los  alumnos  asistir^  a  los  cursos  sin  pagar  derecho  alguno.  Las  eecuelas  industriales, 
como  las  primarias,  deben  ser  absolutamente  gratuitas. 

Los  fondos  para  el  sostenimiento  de  las  escuelas  industriales  podrfan  obtenerse 

ctndo  un  impuesto  especisd  sobre  un  artfculo  de  consume  de  primera  necesidad, 
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como  la  sal  u  otro,  cuya  inversidn  dnica  se  destinaria  a  este  objeto.  Asf  se  evitada 
que  en  ningtln  caso  la  educaci6n  industrial  estuviera  expuesta  a  los  vaivenes  de  las 
crisis  ecoD6micas  de  una  naci6n. 

Acepto  tambi^n  el  sistema  seguido  en  algunas  eecuelas,  por  ejemplo,  las  oigani- 
zadas  por  Eerschensteiner  en  Munchen,  es  decir,  que  los  gastos  de  los  talleree  aeaa 
costeados  por  los  jefes  de  las  fdbricas  o  bien  por  las  sociedades  sindicales,  siempre  que 
(si  ^8tx)s  se  apropian  de  los  artefactos,  sea  para  la  venta  o  para  empleailos  en  sus  Hhiicaa) 
Buministren  la  materia  prima  necesaria,  no  s6]o  para  elaborar  el  objeto  o  pieza  de 
estudio,  sino  la  suficiente  para  abonar  con  ella  el  valor  de  la  mano  de  obra.  Aai 
podrd  tener  la  escuela  el  material  necesario  para  que  el  alumno  repitauntrabajo  echado 
a  perder  por  cualquier  causa.  Esta  combinaci6n  se  ide6  para  impedir  la  competencia 
que  las  escuelas  pudieran  hacer  a  la  industria  privada  con  la  venta  de  los  artefactos 
elaborados  en  sus  talleres. 

La  industria  modema  estd  caracterizada  por  la  producddn  abundante  y  rdpida  en 
la  cual  la  mdquina  domina.  Esta  se  hace  cada  afio  m&s  poderosa,  m4s  delicada  y  mia 
precisa.  Ha  llegado  ya  a  una  perfecci6n  tal,  tan  exacta  y  formidable  en  sub  efectoa, 
que  para  manejarla  se  necesitan  operarios  inteligentes,  cientfficamente  preparadoe  y 
verdaderamente  dlestros  para  que  sepan  apreciar  su  producci6n  y  Ueguen  a  dominarla 
a  fin  de  que  rinda  el  nUbumo  de  su  actividad  febril. 

Antiguamente  los  obreros  no  pod  fan  cambiar  de  profeai6n:  los  operarios  se  espe- 
cializaban  en  un  oficio  y  conocfan  todos  sus  secretes.  Hoy  dfa,  la  categorfa  de  obreros 
completes  forma  la  excepci6n. 

A  medida  que  la  miquina  entra  en  la  industria  modema,  cada  profeaidn  se  sub- 
divide al  infinito;  el  trabajador  no  podri  quedar  circunscrito  toda  su  vida  a  una  pro- 
fesi6n,  deberi  conocer  varias  a  fin  de  atender  distintas  miquinas  a  la  vez  y  para  pre- 
caverse  de  la  cesantfa  que  puede  ocaaionarle  la  divisi6n  del  trabajo  o  la  aparicldn  de 
una  nueva  m^uina  que  lo  reemplace. 

Las  fdbricas,  por  eso,  cuentan  ahora  con  dos  clases  de  operarios:  unoB  de  cultura 
tunica  general  y  manual  profunda,  que  salen  de  las  escuelas  tunicas,  se  forman  en  las 
grandee  omproeas  industriales,  como  es  el  case  de  la  f&brica  de  locomotoras  Baldwin, 
la  Westinghouae  Electric  Works,  etc.,  o  se  contratan  en  el  extranjoro,  y  otros,  la  masa 
obrera,  hdbiles  en  la  ejecuci6n  rdpida,  automitica  y  perfecta  de  las  operaciones 
fragmentarias. 

Organizada  la  escuela  industrial,  como  dijimos  mds  arriba,  en  combinacion  cod 
las  f&bricas,  el  future  operario  estd  en  contacto  con  el  trabajo  modemo  y  la  eecuela 
al  tanto  de  bus  nuevas  exigencias;  como  ella  debe  ser  ante  todo  utilitaria,  no  perderi 
de  vista  lo  que  bus  alumnos  necesitan,  agrupard,  enconsecuencia,  los  oficios  que  tienen 
estrecha  conexi6n  entre  ellos  y  les  ensefiard  los  principios  esenciales  que  los  dirigen. 

Es  cosa  sabida  que  existe  un  paralelismo  entre  el  desarroUo  mental  de  un  individuo 
y  la  facilidad  con  que  61  ordena  y  hace  accionar  su  musculatura.  Es  pues  de  gran 
utilidad  para  el  operario  que  la  escuela  atienda,  conjuntamente  con  la  habilidad 
manual  que  le  da  el  trabajo  de  la  fdbrica,  a  la  educaci6n  del  cerebro  a  fin  de  perfec- 
cionarlo.  Las  m&quinas  estardn  asi  mejor  manejadas,  trabajar&n  miua  rdpidamente  y 
la  dif  erencia  entre  el  rendimiento  te6rico  y  el  que  los  obreros  logran  hacerle  producir, 
seri  la  m^  pequefia  posible. 

La  escuela  industrial  habri  cooperado  de  esta  manera  al  progreso  de  las  industrias 
y  de  las  fdbricas,  educando  e  ilustrando  a  sus  alumnos  y  haciendo  que  cada  individuo 
contribuya  con  su  saber  y  su  actividad  inteligente  a  la  producci6n  maxima  que  debe 
dar  la  unidad  fabril  de  que  forma  parte. 

En  la  Universidad  del  Trabajo  de  Gharleroi,  of  de  M.  Buyse  que  los  industriales 
productores  de  mdquinas  herramientas,  mandaban  a  la  eecuela  industrial  un  ejemplar 
de  las  nuevas  invenciones  o  de  las  miquinas  que  habfan  sufrldo  transformaciones 
para  mejorar  su  rendimiento.  Se  las  instala  convenientemente  y  se  las  hace  trabajar 
bajo  la  direcci6n  de  un  t^cnico  eepedalista.    Si  la  mdquina  ha  funcionado  bien  y 
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probado  durante  un  tiempo  mia  o  meoos  largo  ra  eficiencia  productora»  un  profesor 
de  la  eecuela  da  conferendas  sobre  ella  y  sub  m^tos  y  aDre  un  curso  para  contra- 
maeetres  u  operarios  hilblles  a  fin  de  ensefiarles  su  manejo  y  ayudar  en  cierta  escala, 
al  deearrollo  de  la  industria  relacionada  con  esa  nueva  m&quina.  He  aquf  otro  medio 
de  que  puede  valerae  la  eecuela  industrial  para  cooperar  sJ  progreso  de  las  f&bricas  y 
al  mejoramiento  de  los  obreros. 

La  reciproca  de  esta  parte  del  tema,  es  decir,  cdmo  las  industrias  pueden  facilitar 
el  aprendlzaje  pr&ctico  de  los  alumnos  de  las  escu^as  industiiales,  es  Mcil  deducirla 
de  lo  dicho  m&B  arriba. 

Sin  embargo,  expondr^  en  general,  lo  que  ocurre  en  Estados  Unidos,  especialmente 
en  las  grandes  tibricas  Baldwin,  Brown  &  Sbarpe,  Westinghouse  Electric,  que  nos 
dan  un  brillante  ejemplo  de  lo  que  puede  el  esfuerzo  individual  y  de  c6mo  la  industria 
coopera  a  la  educaci6n  sistemitica  del  aprendiz. 

La  iibrica  modema,  obligada  por  la  competencia  y  la  neceeidad  de  producir  mucho 
y  barato,  necesita  ocupar  dos  clases  de  operarios  para  atendar  a  labuena  marcha  de  la 
fabricaci6n:  al'especiaiista  y  el  obrero  complete.  El  primero  guia  y  observa  la  md- 
quina  herramienta  que  ejecuta  una  sola  operaci6n;  este  hombre  permanece  un  afio 
tras  otro  en  el  mismo  puesto,  adquiere  una  habilidad  asombrosa.  El  segundo  es  el 
operario  t^nico  con  conocimientos  cientfficos  B61idos,  indispensables  para  el  progreso 
dela  fdbrica,  el  mejoramiento  de  las  instalaciones  y  el  perfeccionamiento  de  la  ma- 
quinaria. 

El  obrero  especialista  forma  la  masa,  sale  del  nifio  que  ha  frecuentado  s61o  la  escuela 
primaria  y  posee  una  inteligencia  vulgar.  Este  operario  no  necesita  pasar  por  escuela 
especial  alguna;  lo  forma  el  taller,  la  fdbrica,  despu^s  de  ensayarlo  en  varias  m^quinas 
para  conocer  sus  aptitudes.  Hay  dentro  de  este  grupo  j6venes  que  ban  hecho 
iguales  estudios,  pero  que  demuestran,  inteligencia,  espiritu  de  observaci^a,  inde- 
pendencia  en  el  trabajo.  Estos  j6venes  son  los  que  deben  ir  a  la  escuela  industrial 
de  cualquiera  de  los  tipos  modemos:  asistir&n  a  los  curses  de  la  tarde  (5  a  7, 6  a  8)  o, 
de  preferencia,  a  los  que  se  organicen  con  asistencia  de  uno  o  dos  dlas  a  la  semana. 
La  £&brica  se  desprende  de  ellos  por  uno  o  dos  dlas,  pag^doles  su  salario  o  reduci^n- 
dob  en  un  tanto  por  ciento.  La  oisefianza  que  la  eecuela  industrial  les  da,  hace  m&B 
eficiente  su  trabajo,  aumentando  la  producci6n,  asegura  su  permanencia  en  el  taller 
y  los  habilita  para  que  aumenten  sus  entradas,  justa  recompensa  de  sus  esfuencos 
personales. 

£1  obrero  complete  se  recluta  entre  los  j6venes  de  18  afios  que  ban  terminado  bus 
estudios  secundarios  y  poseen  una  instrucci6n  cientffica  de  primer  orden.  Estoe 
j6venes  trabajan  en  los  talleres  como  los  anteriores  y  asisten  a  las  eecu^as  industriales 
de  la  tarde.  Estoe  van  a  ser  los  futures  jefes  de  talleres,  ylos  que  ocupardn  los 
puestos  de  mayor  responsabilidad  en  las  f&bricas. 

Hay  ademis  otra  categorfade  operarios  que  trabaja  bajo  la  vigilancia  inmediatade 
los  contramaestres  quienes  les  ensefian  todos  los  secretes  de  la  industria  a  fin  de  evi- 
tarles  toda  p^rdida  de  tiempo  en  su  aprendizaje.  Estos  son  los  j6venes  con  diplomas 
de  ingenieros  mecdnicos  de  las  escuelas  tunicas  superiores.  Principalmente  de  entre 
ellos  se  recluta  el  personal  superior.  Sin  embargo,  las  otras  cat^gorfas  pueden  tam- 
bi^n  sumimstrar  el  alto  personal  t^nico;  la  industria  amertcana  abre  sus  puertas  a 
todos  los  que  se  hacen  capaces  por  su  instrucci6n,  adquirida  aun  en  las  escu^as 
noctnmas,  y  que  se  juzgan  aptos  por  sus  merecimientos  personales  para  dirigir  grandes 
o  pequefias  industrias.  Se  dice  que  el  director  de  la  Baldwin  Works  es  un  vivo  ejemplo 
de  esta  caracterfstica  ameiicana:  ascendi6  paulatinamente  desde  su  sitio  de  obrero  al 
puesto  de  director  general  de  una  de  las  m&s  grandes  f&bricas  de  Estados  Unidos. 

CONCLUSIONBS. 

I.  La  educacidn  industrial  doberd  tener  su  base  en  la  ensefianza  general  que  d6  la 
escuela,  para  lo  cual  se  dard  lugar  pref erente  en  los  programas  a  la  oisefianza  manual 
y  al  dibujo. 
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Farm  cmMegnir  rndfar  este  ptopdsUo,  lot  dlTemw  gndofl  de  WMWrfiiim,  jardfn  n 
to,  eKvaU  priflUBis,  ]meo,  eBcvdas  t^cmcas  a  indiifltarisleB,  oBiTsnidad,  se  vnlxte 
imot  eon  olroo  de  tai  maaera  que  loniMo  hb  todo  aniii6nico. 

II.  La  etcoala  industrial,  proptanaQte  didia,  aaii  una  imiUiiaiidn  de  la  primaria 
y  tandii  nna  oiganltaarkhi  aparte  en  eomfrinaridn  con  la  wwnliinin  pifctio  que  dd 
eltallfirolatfbrica. 

III.  La  ley  nglamentafi  las  copdJcionai  de  adnrinidn  del  nifio  al  tnba|o  y  hm£ 
obbgatorift  la  enseflanna  ttouea  o  fnofeaioiial  karta  lot  18  aftoe. 

IV.  La  enaefianza  industrial  aaii  gratoita.  8e  coeteaii  con  lot  dineios  que  pv9- 
dasca  nn  impnesto  especial  extraordinario. 

y.  La  eocnela  indnstiial  trabajari  eo  combinaddn  con  las  libiicaa  y  completacft 
la  enaefianfA  ttouc*  daado  a  sas  afaunnos  los  principios  eseiiriales  de  los  oficioe. 

VI.  Los  establecimientos  fabriles  deben  dar  facilidades  a  los  apiendices  para  que 
completen  sua  conodmientos  ttoncoe  en  las  esendas  indvstriales,  sin  pequicio  qae 
paedan  ellos  nuaaios  ofgaaizar  cnnos  de  perfeodonaiiiieiilo  deniro  de  sas  piopioe 
tallerei. 


iCUlL  DEKRl  8ER  EL  LUGAR  DE  LA  INSTRUCaON  INDUSTRIAL  EN  EL 
SISTEMA  ESCOLAR  DE  LAS  REPOBUCAS  AMERICAN  AS? 

Pot  HENRY  MBTTBWIE, 
Profesor  de  Trabajoi  ManuaUi  de  CocHabamha,  Bolivia. 

La  instrucci6n  industrial  puede  o  podria  darse  en  dos  lugaree:  el  taller  o  la  eacnela. 
Vamos  a  ver  cudl  de  los  dos  i^esenta  menos  defectos  y  m^  ventajas  en  la  R^dblicas 
americanas. 

£1  primero  parece  en  las  Reptiblicas  sudamericanas,  sobre  todo,  presenter  muchas 
desventajas: 

Desde  luego,  no  existe  en  todas  partes,  y  mia  de  un  pueblo  impcnrtante  recuire  al 
extranjero  para  todos,  o  casi  todos  los  articulos  manufacturados,  sin  ten^  siquieea 
una  carpinterfa  o  herrerla  instalada  en  buenas  condiciones.  Donde  existe  un  taller, 
Me  es  casi  siempre  reducido  e  incomplete  y  no  puede  i^amai  sino  los  obreroe  que 
necesitan  aprender  los  trabajos  especiales  a  los  cuales  se  ha  consagrado  dicho  taller, 
el  cual  est4  organizado  de  manera  de  no  tener  "vaclos:"  el  trabajo  principiado  por 
el  uno  pasa  al  otro,  y  asf  hasta  que  queda  terminado.  Un  ausente,  un  perezoso,  lo 
mismo  que  una  gran  serie  de  obreroe  quedan,  momentdneamente,  sin  ocupacidn. 
En  estas  condiciones  no  hay  tiempo  para  x>oder  dar  un  consejo,  mostrar  un  ''tour  de 
main"  a  un  aprendiz;  y  por  tanto,  se  dice  comentemente  que  4ste  ''no  aprende,  sino 
"roba"  su  oicio." 

Si  el  ejemplo  del  trabajo  constituye  aquf  la  "lecci6n,"  no  siempre  todos  los  obreroe 
trabajan  bien;  es  decir,  que  en  algunas  partes  de  la  Arnica  del  Sur  los  obreroe  "del 
pais"  siguen  procedimientos  rutinarioe,  y  s61o  los  obreros  europeos,  de  mala  calidad, 
vienen  a  instalarse  al  lado  de  los  primeros  (hay  excepciones  rarlsimas  en  esta  re^bt» 
dado  que  todos  los  buenos  obreros  encuentran  en  otros  paises  empleos  ventajoeos) 
y  asf  el  aprendiz  recibe  malas  leccicmes,  se  deforma;  y  m^  vale  no  former  que  tener 
que  deformar. 

Suponiendo  que  se  encuentren  buenos  obreros  a  fin  de  dar  con  ellos  buen  ejemplo^ 
sabido  es  que  el  buen  obrero  no  ensefia  con  gusto  lo  que  €1  mismo  ha  aprendido  con 
dificultad,  y  que  una  vez  trasmitido  a  los  demis  le  tiene  que  crear  competidores. 

En  esas  condiciones,  es  imposible  contar  con  la  ensefianza  en  los  talleres  privadoe. 

Se  presenta  entonces  la  siguiente  cuestidn:  ^Podrfa  indemnizar  el  Gobiemo  al 
maestro  del  taller  en  pago  del  tiempo  que  consagre  4ete  tlltimo  a  la  formacidn  de  los 
aprendicesT  Siendo  asf,  tal  vez  una  parte  de  los  inconvenientee  sefialados  deeajMre- 
cerla.    Si,  pero  entonces  la  mayorfa  de  los  talleres  se  clasificarfan  en  la  categorfa 
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de  incompletoe,  por  eetar  compuefitos  de  obreroe  mal  pagados,  etc.,  ^P<^  qu^  pueB^ 
Bubvencionar  una  obia  que  contiene  tantos  deq[>erfecto6,  si  hay  otro6  medloe  mis 
convenieutes  que  nos  Ueven  a  un  resultado  mej(»'7 

£1  nstema  de  ensefianza  t^cnica  en  el  taller  puede,  sin  embargo,  dar  excepcional- 
mente  buenos  resultados:  pongamos  el  caeo  de  las  f&bricas  que  contienen  centenares 
y  aun  milee  de  obreros  empleadoe,  donde,  gracias  a  un  sistema  especial  de  ''tumos" 
se  ha  logrado  instalar,  al  lado  de  los  talleree,  verdaderas  escueks  industriales,  &i  donde 
una  parte  de  los  contramaestres  forma  a  los  j6venes  obreros  a  fin  de  obtener  de  ellos 
el  mayor  beneficio,  lo  mismo  que  de  la  f4brica:  si  los  aprendices  Iqgran  descubrir  y 
perfeccionar  bus  aptitudes^  aqu611a  se  aprovecha  de  la  preparaci^  de  sus  empleadoe. 
£s  indtil,  en  la  mayoda  de  los  cases,  subvencionar  estas  instituciones  tan  dtiles. 
Ya  cada  quien,  aquf,  ha  encontrado  su  provecho.  'Ademis,  como  ya  he  dicho,  ese 
sistema  a6lo  se  puede  emplear  en  fibricas  muy  importantes,  y,  en  Sud-Am^ca,  esas 
f&brica  son  razas. 

Una  vez  abandonado  el  sistema  de  ensefianza  industrial  en  el  mismo  taller,  nos 
queda  la  escuela.  Se  nos  presentan  doe  organisaciones,  y  quizd,  tres:  la  escuela 
privada,  la  subveneionada  y  la  organixada  por  el  Estado.  Aunque  la  cuestidn  sea 
m^  compleja  de  lo  que  parece,  opto  sin  vacilar  por  la  dltima  de  esas  escuelas. 

He  dicho  que  la  cuesti6n  es  m^  compleja  de  lo  que  parece,  porque,  en  efecto,  si 
casi  todos  los  paises  admiten  que  la  instrucci6n  primaria  debe  ser  gratuita  y  ofganizada 
por  el  Estado,  tambi^  hay  paises,  bastante  numeroeos,  donde  la  instrucci^n  secunda- 
ria no  est&  considerada  de  la  misma  manera;  la  instrucci6n  superior,  menos  todavfti, 
y  estimo  que  la  educaci6n  industrial  es,  en  algunos  cases,  igual  a  la  secundaria  o  la 
superior.  Si  las  costumbres  de  un  pais  han  hecho  de  la  instrucci6n  secundaria  y 
superior  un  articulo  comercial,  obedeciendo  a  la  ley  de  la  oferta  y  la  demanda,  dejando 
al  padre  de  familia  lo  mismo  que  al  joven  y  al  ciudadano  buscar  sus  conocimientos  en 
el  establecimiento  que  le  agrade,  se  podrla  estimar  que  la  instrucci6n  industrial  debe, 
a  igual  tftulo,  daise  en  escuelas  privadas.  La*existencia  de  estas  escuelas;  el  dxito 
que  han  alcanzado  en  algunos  cases,  nos  dan  la  prueba  de  que  el  sistema  debe  ser 
defendido.  Estimo,  por  mi  parte,  que  en  esas  mlsmas  condiciones,  el  sistema  de  oiga- 
nisaci6n  por  medio  del  Estado  es  el  que  debe  tener  la  preferencia.  ^La  raz6n? 
La  escuela  privada  es  para  sus  organizadores  un  medio  por  el  cual  siempre  se  procuran 
rentas,  las  cuales  son  m^  grandes  adn  que  si  ellas  se  hubieran  obtenido  trabajando 
por  cuenta  del  Estado;  en  ellas  tienen  dos  medios  para  procurarse  esas  rentas:  hacer 
pagar  a  los  alumnos  por  derechos  de  inscripci6n,  de  ex^enes,  etc.,  o  Men  por  producir 
y  vender.  En  la  mayorla  de  los  cases,  el  que  es  hijo  de  obrero  nada  puede  pagar  por 
su  in8trucci6n;  mds  bien  est&  dispuesto  a  ganar  mientras  la  adquiere.  S61o  aquellos 
que  tienen  padres  que  son  lo  suficientemente  ricos,  pueden  trabajar  sin  necesidad  de 
ganar  entretanto,  y,  ademds  pagar  sus  estudios.  Pero  dstos  tampoco  est&n  contentos 
con  la  posici6n  de  obreros.  Si  algunas  escuelas  costosas  se  han  intitulado  ''Escuela 
Industrial,"  no  deben  ser  consideradas  como  tales.  En  ellas  se  forman  ingenieros 
dviles  y  electricistas,  mecdnicos,  etc.,  y  en  realidad  dichos  planteles  no  son  sino 
''univenidades  industriales.''  No  deben  extraiiamos  esos  equlvocos  en  la  clasifica- 
ci6n  de  las  escuelas;  muy  pocos  paises,  hasta  ahora,  han  podido  oiganizar  por  complete 
su  ensefianza,  segdn  un  plan  general  bien  extendido,  con  programas  s^^dos  y 
espedalizados,  de  manera  m^  o  menos  marcada  a  medida  que  van  acumuUndose 
los  afios  de  estudio;  con  programas  concebidos  de  tal  manera  que,  cualquiera  que  sea 
la  via  eecQgida,  se  puedan  seguir  sin  "vacio,"  sin  "salto":  desde  la  escuela  infantil 
hasta  la  univenddad.  Y  asi  m^  de  una  escuela  se  intitula  ''escuela  industrial"  y 
se  clasifica  como  "escuela  polit^cnica"  o  universidad,  que  por  preparar  a  profesiones 
lucrativas  exige  un  fuerte  page. 

La  verdadera  escuela  industrial  o  t^cnica  no  puede  proceder  de  esa  manera,  pues 
sabemos  que  mds  de  una  vez  paga  a  sus  alunmos  un  pequefio  sueldo.  Sus  rentas  las 
obtiene  de  la  venta,  y  de  ahi  sus  defectos:  introducci6n  de  la  divisi6n  del  trabajo; 
aprendlzaje  medmico  de  una  parte  infima  del  ofido  eecogido;  producci6n  r&pida  para  el 
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comercio;  sueldo  a  los  alumnoe,  el  cual  a  la  vez  que  irrisorio  demuestra  una  vergoiLBoea 
explotaci6ii  de  la  iniancia.  La  buena  preparaci6n  de  los  alumnoe  consiflte  primera- 
mente  en  prepararlos  de  una  manera  general,  la  cual  se  va  especializando  mis  y  m6s; 
pero  oomo  ^sta  disminuiria  paulatinamente  la  calidad  y  cantidad  de  los  pioductos,  vs 
en  contra  de  la  oiganizaci6n  comercial  de  la  escuela  en  la  cual  no  entran  eeas  p^rdidas. 
En  la  mayorfa  de  los  casos  los  alumnoe  salen  de  la  escuela,  despu^  de  doe  o  tres  alios 
de  eetudios  (?)  para  convencerse  que  ban  eido  engafiadoe,  Piden  al  taller  un  sueldo 
mayor  que  aquel  a  que  lee  dan  derecho  sue  mal  adquiridas  aptitudes;  viajan  de  un 
taller  a  otro,  de  un  oficio  a  otro,  y  acaban  por  perderse  para  eiempre. 

Queda  la  escuela  eubvencionada:  el  Eetado  indemnizando  al  personal  docente  de 
ella.  La  p^rdida  ocasionada  por  un  eetudio  cuidadoso,  progresivo,  desaparece  *  *  * 
pero  el  beneficio  de  los  organizadoree  eubsiete  adn. 

^Por  qu6  entoncee  el  Estado  miemo  no  organiza  por  complete  la  Eecuela,  pagando  y 
recibiendo — como  debe  ser  la  eituacidn  de  todas  eus  inetitucionee — a  fin  a  de  gastar 
poco  para  obtener  mucho? 

En  la  eecuela  organizada  eegtin  el  (iltimo  eistema,  primero,  el  Eetado  paga  la  instala- 
ci6n  (gasto  tinico),  el  sueldo  de  profeeores  y  aliunnoe  y,  segundo,*io6  programas  y  su 
aplicaci6n,  el  trabajo  i>ersonal  de  los  alumnoe,  y  a  la  vez  obtiene  el  producto  de  las 
ventas. 

El  resultado  pecuniario,  lo  miemo  que  los  gastos  de  instalaci6n,  una  vez  hechos, 
difieren  segdn  los  lugares,  los  oficioe  eneefiadoe  y  loe  m^todos  eneefiados. 

Los  defectos  de  todos  loe  otroe  eietemas  deeaparecen  con  una  buena  organizaci6n; 
la  inetalaci6n  ee  hace  de  manera  tan  completa  como  la  desea  el  Estado;  tan  rational, 
cientffica  y  pedag6gica  como  lo  requieren  las  necesidades  del  centro  del  pais  donde 
se  implanta.  Vemoe,  por  tanto,  que  s61o  el  Eetado  es  el  6nico  que  puede  oiganizaila 
asf  para  poder  reepetar  los  intereses  del  '* capital''  y  el  ''trabajo;"  pues  la  oiganiza- 
ci6n  de  las  eecuelae  induetriales  toca  de  manera  (ntima  los  mds  delicados  problemas 
de  la  Economfa  politica. 

Asf  la  eecuela  industrial  o  t6cnica  tiene  que  eer  el  lugar  de  la  instrucci6n  industrial; 
y  esto  tiene  que  ser  mds  acentuado  en  las  Repdblicas  americanas  que  en  otros  paises 
donde  el  Estado  tiene  que  intervenir  pecuniaria  y  pr&cticamente  en  la  oiganizaci6n 

Lo  que  he  dicho  de  la  formaci6n  de  programas  de  ensefianza  muestra  sufidente- 
mente  mi  creencia  de  que  la  instrucci6n  completa  debe  formar  un  sietema  dnico.  Su 
organizaci6n  inomibe  al  Estado.  La  instrucci6n  industrial  no  puede  quedar  separada 
de  la  organizaci6n  ptiblica.  Podrfa  parecer  extrafio  que  mientras  todos  hablaii  de  la 
escuela  como  el  m^  grande  elemento  de  la  vida,  nada  o  casi  nada  ban  hecho  i^^Urtica- 
mente  en  favor  de  ella;  la  prueba  es  que  la  casi  totalidad  de  los  j6venes  de  14  a  18 
afios — y  aun  de  m&a  edad — dejan  la  escuela  sin  haber  adquirido  un  oficio.  La  causa 
de  esto  es,  por  una  parte,  la  mala  oiganizaci6n  de  las  escuelas  secundarias;  i>or  otra, 
la  ausencia  de  escuelas  tunicas;  el  joven  que  puede  estudiar  basta  los  15  o  16  afios  de 
edad  no  encuentra  sine  la  eecuela  eecundaria  para  continuar  bus  eetudios.  En  dicha 
escuela  secundaria  lo  preparan  para  ingreear  a  las  imiversidades.  En  muchos  paiises 
con  la  organizaci6n  escolar  actual,  la  universidad  es  la  dnica  que  da  tftulos  por  medio 
de  los  cuales  se  obtienen  empleos  determinados.  Las  otras  profesiones  se  ensefian 
en  el  taller,  despu^  de  pasar  por  muchas  etapas  indtiles.  Por  ejemplo,  el  lit6gralo 
antes  de  conocer  su  oficio,  sirve  de  mensajero,  lava  las  m^uinas,  trasporta  las  piedraa, 
corta  y  empaqueta  los  trabajos,  tira  las  hojas  de  papel,  hace  de  ayudante  y,  en  fin, 
"aprende  su  oficio."  La  escuela  industrial,  o  mejor  dicho,  t^cnica,  viene  a  colmar 
un  vado,  preparando  por  complete  a  sxis  alumnos  para  la  vida,  y  completa  el  cuadro 
resumiendo  el  sistema  pdblico  escolar.  Con  la  organizaci6n  asf  resumida,  deede  su 
nacimiento  hasta  su  organizaci6n  profesional  completa,  el  joven  encontraii  la  escueU 
que  aumente  sus  conocimientos  y,  perfecdone  bus  aptitudes.  Los  programas  que  al 
prindpio  eran  generales  se  especializarin  poco  a  poco,  pues  desgradadamente  su 
dasificaddn  es  incompleta  y  artificial :  m&s  de  un  ofido  es  a  la  vez  manual  e  intelectual 
(arquitecto),  manual  y  artfetico  o  intelectual  y  artfstico.    Cada  rectingolo  representa 
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tin  afio  de  eBtudios.  Imperfecto  como  eeel  cuadro,^  sin  embargo,  la  noci6ii  de  lo  que 
debe  ser  un  sistema  publico  escolar  completo,  fija  el  lugar  de  la  instruccidn  t^cnica  y 
muestara  claramente  la  neceaidad  de  una  direcci6n  dnica,  sin  la  cual,  parte  del  mismo 
sistema  queda  sin  cohe8i6n  con  sus  vecinas  o  sin  encadenamiento  con  sus  precedentes. 

Los  primeros  afios  educan  integralmente  al  alumno,  desarrollando  los  ramos  siguientes 
del  saber  humane:  hasta  los  doce  afios:  la  escuela  maternal,  el  jardin  de  nifios  y  la 
escuela  primaria.  Los  dos  afios  siguientes  son  de  *'orientaci6n  profesional/'  durante 
los  cuales  los  profesores  ayudan  al  alumno  a  descubrir  sus  propias  aptitudes.  A  los  14 
afios  el  nifio  escpge  o  el  taller  o  una  de  las  escuelas  en  la  cual  ha  de  principiar  su 
e8pecializaci6n. 

A  las  escuelas  de  aprendizaje  se  les  da  tambi^  el  nombre  de  ''escuelas  de  artes  y 
oficios/'  "escuelas  t^cnicas/'  ''escuelas  industriales/'  Las  escuelas  de  ensefianza 
superior  son  las  "univenddades."  Las  escuelas  de  artes,  las  academias,  los  con- 
servatonos  y  las  escuelas  de  comercio  son  tambi^n  Uamadas  ''escuelas  profesionales." 


Profeslones 
manaales. 


Talleres. 


Profeslones 
intelectuales. 


Eoseflanxa  saperior. 


Profesiones 
artisticas. 


Profesiones 
mixtas. 


Eiistf  ansa  especial  de  arte.      Comercio. 

I 


ti 


MS 


Orientaci6n 

profesional. 

Jardin  de  niflos. 

Enscflanza  primaria— Educaddn  general  e  in- 
tegral. 


Educacidn  maternal  (casa  o  escuela). 


>  £1  aator  presenta  aqol  on  diagrama  de  on  drcalo  cuyos  tres  segmentos  designa:  Artee,  Ciencias  e 
Industrlas.  Bajo  estos  encabesados  se  induyen  las  materias  siguientes:  Artes  danza,  mtksica,  poesfa,  arte 
dram&tioo,  arqnitectura,  escultura,  pintura;  Ciencias-matemiticas,  mec&nica,  astronomla,  fisica,  quimica, 
t>ioIogIa,  dociologla;  Industrias-armas,  berramientas,  alimentacldn,  vestidos,  habitacidn,  mobiliar,  cam- 
bios,  transportes,  artes  intelectuales. 

Las  tres  partes  del  diagrama  desorito  denominadas:  "Artes,  industrias,  dendas"  se  encuentian  tam- 
bito  en  el  esquema  que  se  acompafla.  Adem&s  el  <Utlmo  comtiene  la  subdlvlsidn  de  "oflcios  mixtos  o 
«omeroIalfl8." 
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Ea  indtil  hacer  observar  que  las  escuelas  de  afboricultura,  agronomia,  etc.,  son  las 
escuelas  profesionales  y  que  las  escuelas  superiores  de  comercio,  son  escuelas  de 
enseflanza  cieutffiica  o  de  ensefLanza  superior. 

Hasta  ahora  la  preparaci6n  a  las  prof  esiones  iutelectuales  y  artibticas  ka  side  estuduula 
y  aleutada.  La  creaci6n  de  las  escuelas  profesionales  (coinercio)  y  t^ddcas  es  Toia 
recieate;  tieaeu  sobre  las  primeras  una  ventaja;  mientras  esras  guardan  sus  tradicicmes, 
que  en  muchoa  casos  no  son  sine  ''rutina/*  las  escuelas  profesionales  y  t^cnicas  bene- 
fician  todos  loa  adelantos  realizados,  tanto  en  Ik  industria  misma  como  en  la  pedagdgfti 
y  loa  medioa  de  ensefLanza.  No  noe  extrafiemos  entonces  de  que  tanto  se  discuta 
sobre  la  cue3ti6n  de  '* saber''  si  las  escuelas  t^cnicas  adoptar&n  el  sistema  econ6mico 
o  el  pedig6glco:  el  primero  trasporta  el  taller  a  la  escuela,  y  guarda  muchos  de  sua 
defectoa;  su  fin  ea  la  venta,  la  producci6n,  que  le  hace  muchas  veces  olvidar  el  lado 
pedag6g:ico:  el  segundo  prepara  a  los  alumnos  s^gdn  un  m^todo  cientffico,  pero  muy 
diferente  del  del  taller  y  ea  muy  costoso.  El  sistema  econ6mico  pedag6gico  tiene  las 
ventajas del  uno  y  del  otro;  inatruye  al alumno segdnlas iadicaciones  de  la  pedagogic, 
yendo  de  lo  f&cil  a  los  diffcil;  haciendo  observar,  comparar,  anaUzar  y  sintetizar; 
busca  una  serie  de  trabajos  graduados,  clasificados;  aplicaciones  de  hechos,  pero  tn- 
bajoe  pr&cticos  eacogidos  de  manera  que  su  venta  sea  posible  y  remuneradora.  Para 
ese  sistema  la  venta  no  es  un  fin,  sine  un  medio;  su  organizaci6n  es  muy  diffcil:  exige 
profesores  t^cnicoe,  bien  preparados,  perspicaces  e  inteligentes. 

Bajo  el  punto  de  vista  de  la  venta,  la  escuela  es  un  comerdante.  Pero  ese  comer- 
ciante  vigilado  por  el  Estado  tiene  deberes  dictados  por  la  misma  situaci6n  de  escuelji, 
cuyo  m6vil  es  ayudar  la  industria,  es  decir,  a  los  obreros  y  a  los  contratistas;  no  puede 
vender  a  precio  bajo;  tiene  que  buscar  la  producci6n  de  artfculoe  raroe  y  dtiles  en 
el  pals,  con  objeto  de  hacer  f&cil  y  lucrative  el  establecimiento  de  su  fabricaci6n. 

En  la  America  del  Sur,  tributaria  del  extranjero  en  una  infinidad  de  artfculos  esa 
venta  vendrfa  entonces  a  ser  una  cosa  facilisima.  Llegando  a  esas  condiciones  la 
escuela  podrfa  aceptar  pedidos  y  hacer  ofertas  a  cualquiera  que  sea  o  no  maestro  de 
taUer. 

El  mejor  medio  para  evitar  dlficultadea  es,  llamar,  para  dirigir  la  escuela,  a  un 
comity  formado,  en  ntimero  igual  de  obreros,  de  maestros  y  profesores;  estos  dltimos 
pueden  ser  profesores  que  hayan  hecho  estudios  t^cnicos,  u  obreros  que  tengan  nociones 
de  pedagogfa,  ingenieros,  etc.  Prefiero  a  los  primeroe,  por  haber  observado  que  un 
profesor  joven  e  inteligente  puede  aprender  un  ofido  con  facilidad,  mientras  que  un 
obrero  inteligente  encuentra  m^  dificultad  para  aprender  a  ensefiar;  un  buen  profeeor 
que  sea  bastante  buen  t^cnico  me  parece  valer  mds  que  un  obrero  que  sea  bastante 
buen  profesor.  Mientras  el  uno,  en  la  calma,  muestra  el  camino  y  hace  trabajar,  el 
otro,  en  el  desorden,  muestra  un  trabajo  que  ninguno  observa  o  imita. 

En  cuanto  al  m^todo,  no  lo  hay  especial  para  enseflanza  alguna;  el  m^todo  es  tinico 
para  todas  las  edades:  el  alumno  debe  observar,  razonar  y  aplicar,  verificando,  por 
medio  de  la  aplicaci6n,  la  realidad  de  sus  conocimientos.  Sensible  es  que  en  nuestia 
6poca  se  aprenda  todavfa  a  injertar,  leyendo;  a  observar  (?)  las  deformaciones,  peis- 
pectiva  de  los  campos,  leyendo;  a  estudiar  las  resultantes  de  las  fuerzas,  leyendo 
tambi^n;  mientras  se  podria  observar,  reflexionar  y  aplicar. 

La  instrucd6n  en  el  comit6  eecolar  del  elemento  obrero  y  de  los  "patrones,"  diami- 
nuye  tambi^n  los  rieegos  de  error  por  parte  del  personal:  conocedores  de  las  neced- 
dades  de  su  ofido,  los  miembros  del  comity  recordarin  al  cuerpo  docente  el  lado  pr&c- 
tico  de  sus  estudios.  Llamando,  ademis,  a  un  delegado  del  Estado  quedan  resguaida- 
dos  todos  los  interesee;  en  case  de  divid6n  del  comit6,  en  case  de  discusl6n,  el  delegado 
es  el  que  decide.  Las  cuestiones  no  son  raras  en  que  los  empleados  y  contratistas  entran 
en  pugna  creyendo  defender  sus  intereses.  Gomo  espedal  cueeti6n  sefialo  la  de  regla- 
mentad6n  del  aprendizaje.  El  comity  deddird  las  condidones;  fijaid  el  ndmero  de 
alumnos  que  se  puedan  aceptar;  las  condidones  de  salida,  el  ndmero  de  alumnos  con 
diploma,  al  conocer  las  capacidades  y  condidones  de  cada  obrero,  lo  mismo  que  las 
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neceaidadee  de  cada  taller  y  de  esa  manera  biiscar&  el  obrero  m^  conveniente  para  el 
empleo  que  se  neceaite;  fijari  el  sueldo  de  los  profesores,  de  los  alumnos,  el  precio 
de  venta  de  los  objetos  fabricados  e  indicari  los  curses  dtiles,  etc. 

La  escuela  constituiri  tambi^n  uua  ensefLanza  para  los  contratistas  donde  ellos 
obtendrian  las  mejores  condiciones  para  una  buena  iiistalaci6n  y  una  buena  pro- 
ducci6n,  favorables  ambas  a  la  compra  de  la  materia  prima,  a  la  venta  de  artfculos 
confeccionados;  pues  entonces  hasta  podrfa  reaUzarse  en  la  misma  escuela  la  insta- 
laci6n  de  fuerza  motriz,  en  peque£La  escala,  a  fin  de  mantener  talleree  y  dar  ejemplos 
de  instalaciones  tfpicas. 

La  comisi6n  escolar  se  completard  de  la  manera  siguiente:  Un  consejo  t^cnico  en 
cada  centre  importante;  un  consejo  t^cnico  en  cada  provincia;  un  consejo  t6cnico 
general  en  la  capital  del  pals. 

Con  el  estado  actual  de  la  ensefianza  no  es  posible  obtener  una  organizaci6n  escolar 
definida  de  la  manera  anterior.  Cuintos  aprendices,  obreros  y  medios  obreros,  hasta 
muestros  dfas,  no  ban  podido  prepararse  debido  a  la  falta  de  buenas  escuelas  ♦  ♦  * 
cu^tos  otros  no  pueden  entrar  en  esas  escuelas,  vi^ndose  obligados.  al  salir  de  la 
escuela  primaria,  a  meterse  al  taller.  Para  esos  es  para  los  que  se  necesita  la  escuela 
industrial  noctuma,  que  les  procure  lo  que  el  taller  no  puede  darles:  nociones  de 
tecnologfa,  matemdticas,  dibujo  t^cnico  y  trabajos  de  taller. 

Eso  todavfa  no  basta;  es  menester  la  ayuda  del  Estado.  Hay  necesidad  de  formar 
clrculos  dedicados  a  los  estudios  profesionales,  que  prociu'en  a  los  antiguoe  alumnos  los 
medios  para  conocer  los  dltimos  adelantos  realizados  en  su  profesi6n:  mdquinas  nuevas, 
procedimientos  nuevos,  etc.,  o  bien  la  manera  de  conservar  las  nociones  tedricas  y  prdc- 
ticas  que  ban  recibido.  y  que  no  pueden  aplicar  en  sus  talleres.  De  esa  manera,  la 
escuela,  despu^s  de  haber  formado  obreros  que  est^n  al  corriente  de  su  oficio,  los 
impulsard  para  que  ^tos  no  se  encuentren  atrasados  en  un  momento  dado.  Los  jefes 
de  taller  y  los  contratistas  ban  de  ver  tambi^n,  con  inter^,  que  se  pruebe,  bajo  la 
direcci6n  de  profesores  competentes,  el  valor  de  los  nuevos  procedimientos  que  se 
introduzcan  en  cada  ramo,  a  fin  de  cerciorarse  de  las  ventajas  que  ofrezcan  en  la 
pr&ctica  la  nuevas  inlroducciones.  Si  una  introducci6n  rdpida  suprime  un  gran 
ntimero  de  obreros,  6stos  deben  pedir  que  esa  introducci6n  se  efecttie  gradualmente. 
Y  asf,  la  escuela  serd,  ante  todo,  un  lugar  para  la  buena  enseflanza  lo  mismo  que  un 
medio  para  evitar  las  dificultades  que  siempre  nacen  del  antagonismo  entre  el  capital 
y  el  trabajo;  y  por  este  medio  se  podr&n  estudiar  los  problemas  econdmicos  e  indus- 
triales,  que  vendrdn  a  ser  soludonados  con  todo  el  sentido  de  justicia  y  equidad, 
Aef  concebida  esta  "escuela,"  exige  la  colaboraci6n  de  todoe  para  poder  colaborar 
con  todos  en  provecho  de  todos. 


INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  FOR  LATIN  AMERICA. 

By  HAROLD  E.  EVERLEY, 
Special  Agent  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce^  Department  of  Commerce, 

One  of  the  important  national  problems  of  Latin  America  is  the  promotion  of  indus- 
trial education.  While  excellent  engineering  schools,  conmiercial  colleges  and  uni- 
versities are  provided  for  young  men  who  wish  a  professional  or  liberal  education, 
there  still  exists  a  condition  which  is  retarding  the  progress  of  the  industrial  people, 
menacing  the  efficiency  of  the  industries  and  ^e  prosperity  of  these  nations. 

The  tendency  of  a  large  proportion  of  intelligent  young  people  to  enter  the  legal 
and  medical  professions,  together  with  existing  social  prejudice  against  trades  has 
robbed  these  nations  of  their  beet  talent  in  those  fields  in  which  they  stand  in  greatest 
need  of  carefully  trained  men  and  women.  As  a  result,  enterprises  requiring  constant 
application  and  assiduous  attention  are,  in  many  cases,  in  the  hands  of  foreigners. 
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In  Brazil  there  is  a  city  of  more  than  100,000  inhabitants  whose  light  and  power- 
plant  is  under  English  control;  the  construction  of  its  new  street  railway  is  in  the 
hands  of  foreigners;  its  great  modem  docks  are  being  constructed  by  the  Frencli;  and 
the  deep  dredging  carried  on  in  the  southern  part  of  the  country  is  under  Eurox>eaii 
management. 

If  lAtin  America  is  successfully  to  compete  with  Europe,  it  must  educate  its  men 
to  develop  the  great  natural  resources  and  acquire  that  industrial  independence 
which  is  so  important  to  a  nation.  The  promotion  of  almost  every  industrial  enter- 
prise depends  largely  upon  machinery,  but  the  manufacture  of  this  in  these  countries 
is  very  limited.  All  the  materials  needed  to  develop  a  great  steel  industry  are  pro- 
vided by  nature,  yet  the  industry  does  not  exist  because  of  the  want  of  trained  men. 

Industrial  training  as  a  part  of  the  regular  curriculum  is  the  supreme  need  of  the 
schools  of  Latin  America.  The  present  system  of  education  is  characterized  by  the 
lack  of  practicability  and  directness. 

With  but  few  exceptions  the  elementary  school  leads  only  to  the  secondary  cultural 
school,  and  this  in  turn  to  the  university  or  professional  school.  As  a  result  ihete 
is  produced  a  supply  of  people  with  general  culture  but  without  ability  to  give  ade- 
quate assistance  in  the  more  vital  activities.  Able  minds  are  deflected  from  pro- 
ductive occupations,  and  yoimg  men  are  caused  to  disregard  industrial  life  and  enter 
vocations  for  which  they  have  no  natural  ability,  while  the  industries  remain  unable 
to  meet  the  demands  made  of  them. 

No  one  has  stated  the  case  more  plainly  than  Senor  Orrego  Succo,  a  Chilean  writer, 
whose  remarks  apply  as  aptly  to  the  other  Republics  of  the  southern  continent  as 
they  do  to  his  own.  He  says,  "We  do  not  try  to  prepare  the  youthful  minds  for 
the  daily  struggle  of  existence,  to  teach  yoimg  people  along  lines  really  practical , 
that  bear  upon  industry  and  upon  making  use  of  the  active  forces  of  the  coimtry. 
On  the  contrary,  before  everything  else  we  turn  out  academic  debaters,  aggressive 
rhetoricians,  and  voluble  talkers." 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUGATIOK  SHOULD  BE  A  FUNCTION  OP  THE  BLBMENTART  PUBUG  SCHOOL 

OP  LATIN  AMERICA. 

Industrial  education  has  for  its  aims  the  instilling  of  ideas,  volitions,  and  feelings 
which  all  citizens  should  have  concerning  industrial  life,  and  the  giving  of  common 
knowledge,  experience,  and  appreciation^  which  are  necessary  to  effective  living. 

In  the  first  six  grades  its  piirpose  is  not  to  give  skill  in  any  activity,  but  to  afford 
general  information  concerning  raw  materials,  how  they  are  used  in  the  industry, 
some  knowledge  of  the  processes,  and  a  study  of  industrial  life.  It  is  parallel  to 
historical,  geographical,  and  mathematical  education.  It  brings  the  work  of  the 
school  into  closer  relationship  with  the  activities  of  the  world  and  the  interests  of 
the  child. 

Because  such  instruction  is  desirable  for  all  classes  of  people,  industrial  education 
should  be  a  function  of  the  elementary  public  school.  No  separate  institution  can 
ever  be  so  effective.  No  school  designed  to  minister  to  a  single  class  of  people  and 
to  a  single  line  of  interest  can  ever  be  well  equipped  in  the  fundamental  arts  and 
sciences  as  one  designed  to  minister  to  a  variety  of  interests. 

At  the  age  children  usually  begin  systematic  study  their  interests  are  common 
and  general,  and  their  education  ^ould  be  undifferentiated  on  the  basis  of  either 
social  or  industrial  life.  It  is  at  just  this  age  that  the  fundamentals  of  sympathy  for  and 
appreciation  of  industrialism  ^ould  be  taught  through  a  study  of  the  industries. 
If  this  is  done  during  the  first  few  years  of  a  child's  life,  the  future  citizen  will  know 
more  of  the  true  relationship  of  industry,  production,  and  society,  and  will  feel  that 
earning  a  livelihood  by  any  respectable  labor  is  honorable. 

The  writer  had  personal  experience  with  a  yoimg  man  who  showed  talent  for 
cabinetmaking  and  was  doing  well  in  one  of  the  laige  furniture  establishments  of 
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Brazil.  The  boy  decided  to  leave  his  trade  and  became  a  dentist.  The  change 
was  made,  not  because  he  would  earn  more  money  nor  because  he  could  do  the 
work  better,  nor  even  because  he  Uked  dentistry  more,  but  for  the  reason  that  he 
felt  his  work  in  the  shop  was  not  respected.  Two  years  later  we  heard  of  him  as 
office  boy  for  a  leading  dentist  in  one  of  the  large  cities.  He  was  an  excellent  cabinet- 
maker changed  into  a  would-be  dentist  who  never  could  be  more  than  an  'assistant. 

This  is  by  no  means  an  exceptional  case;  it  is  the  experience  of  many  boys  who, 
like  this  one,  have  had  no  early  opportunity  for  industrial  education  and  who,  there- 
fore, do  not  appreciate  the  value  and  importance  of  the  trades.  It  is  exactly  such 
mistakes  that  industrial  education  in  the  elementary  school  tends  to  eliminate  by 
correcting  the  feeling  against  labor. 

Not  only  does  industrial  education  instill  respect  for  work  with  the  hands,  but 
it  opens  the  mind  and  causes  one  to  seek  farther  for  knowledge.  It  has  been  the 
experience  of  the  writer  that  these  yoimg  men  who  have  had  elementary  industrial 
education  become  interested  in  their  occupations,  and  instead  of  feeling  their  calling 
is  not  respected,  seek  the  highest  training  in  it.  Repeatedly  some  of  the  Brazilian 
young  men  in  the  school  shops  have  expressed  the  wish  that  the  United  States  would 
follow  the  example  of  France  and  circulate  catalogues  of  institutions  of  learning  printed 
in  the  language  of  the  South  Americans  so  they  might  read  and  understand  them. 
These  yoimg  men  were  endeavoring  to  discover  what  the  schools  of  other  nations 
offer  in  industrial  education. 

One  of  these  young  men  showed  such  talent  that  he  was  sent  abroad  to  finish  his 
training.  Though  of  hmnble  birth  he  is  gifted,  and  it  was  through  industrial  educa- 
tion that  he  was  discovered.  If  this  education  were  given  to  all  children  in  the 
elementary  school,  many  more  just  as  unusual  individuals  would  be  developed  from 
obscure  places.  There  is  a  need  for  something  which  will  prevent  a  waste  of  human 
resources  of  society  in  its  gifted  men  bom  in  lowly  life,  who  are  imable  to  improve 
their  natural  powers  because  of  lack  of  opportunity.  Such  a  need  is  met  by  industrial 
education. 

An  important  question  which  confronts  the  elementary  school  is  how  to  provide 
training  equally  good  for  all  its  pupils.  The  period  of  childhood  between  the  years 
of  6  and  14  should  be  reserved  for  general  education  which  tends  toward  efficient 
functioning  in  any  life  activity.  But  persons  differ  in  aptitudes  and  capacities  and 
because  of  these  differences  they  will  later  enter  various  vocations  which  naturally 
result  in  their  being  in  distinct  groups.  There  are  those  who  wish  to  prepare  for  the 
liberal  school,  others  for  commercial  or  professional  work,  and  some  for  the  trades. 
There  are  always  those  who  feel  the  weight  of  economic  conditions  and  must  take 
their  places  and  fight  their  way  at  an  early  age,  and  for  these  the  school  should  feel 
a  great  concern. 

The  elemental^  school  should  not  be  exclusive  in  any  sense.  It  must  be  no  less 
concerned  about  industrial  than  about  general  education.  To  all  children  should  be 
given  an  equal  chance  and  the  school  must  not  lead  boys  who  might  become  excellent 
cabinetmakers  into  being  unsuccessful  dentists,  nor  girls  who  might  be  first-class 
dressmakers  into  being  inefficient  school  teachers.  The  South  American  Republics 
should  make  it  worth  while  for  all  children  to  remain  in  school.  They  should  provide 
for  the  children  of  the  wage  earner  something  of  an  equivalent  of  what  they  are  offering 
to  the  children  of  the  well-to-do  and  professional  classes.  To  accomplish  this  end 
industrial  education  should  be  included  as  a  part  of  the  curriculum  of  the  elementary 
public  school. 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  OF  LATIN  AMERICA. 

While  industrial  education  has  not  been  provided  as  a  part  of  the  elementary 
instruction,  it  has  received  much  attention  in  the  secondary  school  of  these  Republics. 
The  secondary  school  of  Latin  America  does  not  well  correspond  to  the  public  high 
school  of  the  United  States,  although  it  offers  training  which  is  directly  subsequent 
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to  that  of  the  elementary  school.  The  indufltiial  secondary  school  is  having  remark- 
able success.  It  is  of  high  rank  and  enjoys  public  favor.  It  is  supported  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  is  under  the  control  of  a  system  separate  from  the  elementary 
school.  It  is  an  excellent  institution,  doing  a  work  far  superior  to  that  which  is  pos- 
sible for  any  school  supported  by  the  local  government  of  the  average  city,  which 
apparently  experiences  difficulty  in  providing  a  good  elementary  school. 

The  aim  of  these  industrial  schools  is  to  produce  good  citizens  as  well  as  good 
mechanics.  Courses  for  both  general  and  practical  instruction  are  off^^.  The 
training  is  specialized  from  the  very  beginning,  and  when  a  pupi  ^  enters  he  is  immedi- 
ately assigned  to  the  acquisition  of  a  certain  trade. 

Almost  everywhere  in  South  America  the  industrial  schools  are  housed  in  large » 
well*arranged  buildings,  which  are  thoroughly  equipped  with  the  necessary  tools  and 
machinery.    They  are  fine  tributes  to  the  spirit  of  industrialism. 

Not  ail  the  time  and  money  are  spent  in  preparing  boys  for  the  practical  things  ot 
life.  Schools  for  young  women  hold  an  important  place  in  industrial  education  in 
the  South.  At  the  present  time  five  such  institutions  are  flourishing  within  the  city 
of  Buenos  Aires  alone. 

NBBD  OF  CONTINUATION  SCHOOLS  AND  COOPERATION  WTTH  THE  INDUSTRIES. 

These  Republics  deserve  much  credit  for  the  adequate  provision  made  for  pupils 
who  are  able  to  enter  the  secondary  institutions,  but  something  should  be  done  for 
the  youth  who  must  begin  earning  a  livelihood  at  an  early  age.  The  industrial  school 
should  be  supplemented  by  another  type  of  school  which  has  for  its  problem  the 
further  education  of  the  young  wage  earner.  Much  of  this  training,  on  the  technical 
side,  must  fall  to  the  vocations  themselves,  but  a  school  can  supplement  shopwcffk 
by  supplying  the  theoretical  and  general  instruction  made  necessary  by  modem 
business  and  industrial  life. 

Continuation  classes  for  this  purpose  should  be  organized  and  attendance  of  6  or 
8  hours  per  week  made  compulsory  for  all  individuals  between  the  ages  of  14  and 
16  years  who  are  not  in  any  school. 

These  classes  should  be  in  session  during  the  day.  Young  workers  who  have  to 
concentrate  their  attention  on  a  machine  or  process  f<v  8  or  10  hours  have  but  little 
energy  left  for  serious  thought  at  night.  Hence,  their  education  should  be  given  as 
a  part  of  their  work.  This  plan  has  an  additional  merit  in  that  the  apprentices  are 
self-supporting  while  learning  a  trade  and  receiving  an  education.  If  they  are  re- 
quired to  devote  all  their  time  to  the  trades  or  have  no  opportunity  for  instniction 
through  the  continuation  school,  their  intellectual  and  civic  training  are  in  most 
cases  neglected.  By  making  night  school  a  part  of  the  regular  system  the  school 
should  also  aid  those  who  are  not  required  to  attend  either  day  or  continuation  classes, 
but  who  desire  to  know  more  about  their  work. 

Moreover,  there  should  be  cooperation  between  school  and  industry.  The  most 
valuable  industrial  education  is  the  result  of  the  concurrence  of  opinions  of  educatofa 
and  practical  men.  This  may  be  effected  by  the  maintenance  of  a  local  board  of 
control  composed  of  equal  number  of  educators  and  representatives  of  the  industries. 
Without  the  former  the  time  and  strength  of  the  pupils  will  be  wasted  by  ill-con^d^ed 
methods  of  instruction  which  are  likely  to  be  dominated  too  completely  by  the  vocm- 
tional  aim,  and  without  the  latter  the  school  can  not  keep  in  touch  with  the  actual 
industrial  life. 

Furthermore,  the  schools  should  cooperate  with  the  people  by  aspisting  parents  in 
aiding  their  children  to  select  the  work  for  which  each  is  best  fitted.  This  may  be 
done  by  maintaining  an  advisory  board  composed  of  representatives  of  the  indusfriea 
who  understand  what  is  desirable  in  a  pupil  to  make  him  successful  in  a  certain  trade, 
and  by  providing  free  information  through  printed  matter  stating  the  wages  paid, 
possibilities  for  advancement  offered,  risks  to  be  encoimtered,  and  the  preparation 
required  for  the  various  occupations. 
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EVIDENGE   OP  PRACnOABILITY. 

Latin  America  need  not  look  beyond  her  own  borders  for  evidence  of  the  practi* 
cability  of  such  a  comprehensive  system.  A  progressive  school  in  Brazil  is  demon  - 
strating  many  of  the  possibilities  of  this  plan  and  is  doing  more  than  the  average 
industrial  school  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  people. 

Early  in  the  history  of  this  institution  (which  is  primarily  an  engineering  school) 
the  founders  recognized  the  great  need  of  industrial  training  for  boys  who  never  can 
enter  the  professions.  Consequently  shops  were  established  and  instruction  in  agri- 
culture and  the  trades  was  offered. 

Although  really  a  secondary  institution,  it  was  compelled  to  organize  an  elementary 
department  and  give  the  industrial  education  which  had  been  neglected  by  the  city 
elementary  school  and  which  was  necessary  to  prepare  the  pupils  to  receive  the 
secondary  instruction.  As  the  school's  purpose  is  to  produce  men  trained  for  citizen- 
ship as  well  as  for  the  industries  general  education  is  continued  throughout  the  . 
entire  course. 

Time,  much  of  which  is  wasted  in  the  majority  of  schools,  is  an  important  factor 
in  the  success  of  this  institution.  Classes  are  in  session  7  hours  a  day.  5^  days  a  week. 
One-half  of  the  time  is  given  to  academic  studies  and  one-half  to  practical  work. 

Each  pupil  in  the  elementary  department  must  pursue  all  courses  both  general  and 
practical  imtil  the  banning  of  the  last  half  of  the  final  year.  At  this  period  he 
receives  special  instruction  in  the  work  he  has  selected  as  best  suited  to  his  ability, 
but  if  he  decide  his  choice  was  not  well  made,  he  is  given  the  opportunity  of  prepar- 
ing for  another  trade  when  he  enters  the  secondary  school. 

Beginning  in  the  first  year  of  the  secondary  course  students  are  paid  for  their  time 
as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  produce  articles  of  commercial  value.  They  are  ni^ed  to 
remain  in  the  shops  during  vacations  The  object  is  to  encourage  them  to  continue 
the  course  they  have  begun,  to  improve  their  time,  and  to  keep  alive  an  interest  in 
the  work. 

This  department  offers  a  five-year  course  for  specialization  in  the  important  trades. 
The  first  four  years  are  spent  in  mastering  the  principles  and  processes.  During  the 
fifth  year  the  student  is  engaged  in  the  regular  commercial  shops  connected  with  the 
institution  as  a  paid  workman  under  supervision  of  the  school.  By  this  method  the 
boy  is  watched  over  and  guided  during  that  critical  period  through  which  each  must 
pass  when  first  he  is  thrown  upon  his  own  resources. 

Graduates  of  this  industrial  school  are  holding  responsible  positions.  One  ia 
superintendent  of  a  large  machine  shop,  another  is  foreman  in  a  garage,  and  another 
is  the  instructor  of  mechanics  in  a  school  of  agricidture.  Many  others  have  entered 
the  industries  of  the  community. 

The  success  of  these  young  men  is  largely  due  to  a  thorough  comprehensive  edu- 
cation which  has  directed  their  attention  to  the  industrial  vocations  for  which  they 
are  suited  and  has  trained  them  to  be  skilled  workmen  and  good  citizens.  These 
proficient  men  are  the  product  of  an  institution  the  founders  of  which  recognized 
the  importance  of  industrial  education  in  the  elementary  school,  followed  by  indus- 
trial training  which  is  made  thoroughly  practical  through  cooperation  with  the 
industries,  the  parents,  and  the  students. 

This  school,  like  most  other  secondary  institutions  of  Latin  America,  is,  and  should 
continue  to  be,  maintained  by  the  Government.  With  such  support  it  has  been 
able  to  offer  many  advantages,  but  these  Republics  may  render  still  greater  service 
by  including  industrial  education  as  a  function  of  the  elementary  public  school;  by 
vigorously  enforcing  the  compulsory  laws,  thus  requiring  the  children  who  moet 
need  industrial  education  to  receive  it  as  a  part  of  their  regular  training;  by  providing 
further  opportunities  through  continuation  and  night  schools  for  those  who  are  engaged 
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in  eandng  a  li\elihood;  and  by  making  the  instruction  thorough  and  practical 
through  a  special  study  of  and  cooperation  with  the  industries. 

Such  a  system  of  industrial  schools  will  provide  educational  opportunities  for 
both  the  genius  and  the  ordinary  man  bom  in  lowly  life.  It  will  increase  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  school,  quicken  the  industries,  and  hasten  the  industrial  independence 
of  these  nations. 

The  American  Republics  always  should  maintain  the  ideal  of  a  liberal  education, 
but  they  must  not  underestimate  the  value  of  industrial  education,  which  is  the 
basis  of  national  strength  and  true  culture. 


INSTRUCaON  COMERCIAL. 

For  SAXTIAGO  H.  FITZ-SIMON, 
BuenoM  Avres,  Argentina, 

Indudablemente,  la  Repdblica  Argentina  ocupa  hoy  un  alto  rango  entre  las  naciones 
latinoamericanas,  en  todo  lo  que  se  refiere  a  la  educaci6n  del  pueblo.  Ouando  uno 
estudia  detenidamente  las  causas  del  notable  progreso  educacional  realizado  por  la 
Repdblica,  durante  los  dl  times  45  afios,  reconocerd  que  el  ejemplo  yla  ensefianza  de 
los  norteamericanos  han  ejercido  una  influencia  altamente  ben^fica  para  nuestra 
instrucci6n  primaria  y  normal.  Cuando  Sarmiento  regres6  de  los  Estados  Unidos 
para  ocupar  la  Presidenda  de  la  Repdblica,  en  1869,  una  de  sus  primeras  medidas 
fu6  la  fundaci6n  de  la  Escuela  Normal  del  ParanA.  El  Presidente— maestro  de 
escuela — como  solfamos  llamarle,  pueo  su  escuela  modelo  bajo  la  direcci6n  de  un 
distinguido  profesor  norteamericano,  y  el  institute,  en  poco  tiempo,  adqiiiri6  la  alta 
reputaci6n  que  hasta  hoy  mantiene;  con  el  andar  del  tiempo,  salieron  de  sus  aulas 
muchos  j6  V  enes  argentinos  bien  preparados  para  la  direcci6n  de  las  escuelas  comunes, 
como  tambi^  para  el  desempefio  de  cdtedras  en  nuestros  institutos  de  ensefianza 
secundaria.  Asf,  el  gran  educacionista  que  trajo  de  Cambridge,  Mass.,  al  astrdnomo 
Gould  para  explorar  los  cielos  del  Sud,  introdujo  los  sistemas  y  m^todos  de  ensefianza 
norteamericanos  que,  debido  al  cuidado  de  nuestro  Gobiemo,  ee  arraigaron  en  la 
Repdblica.  Las  numerosas  profesoras  americanas  que  vinieron  al  pafs  durante  las 
administraciones  de  Sarmiento  y  Avellaneda,  fueron  emiadas  a  la  Escuela  del 
Parand,  en  donde  se  aclimataron  y  aprendieron  el  espafiol;  de  allf  salieron  para  duigir 
las  escuelas  normales  establecidas  ya  en  nuestras  14  Ptoa  incias.  En  las  v  arias  con- 
ferencias  dadas  en  Nueva  York,  Boston,  Filadelfia,  W&shington,  Chicago  y  Madison 
(diciembre,  enero,  febrero  y  marzo  de  1903),  trat^  de  hacer  justicia  a  los  nobles  esfuer- 
zos  de  esas  eximias  docentes,  a  cuyo  ejemplo  y  ensefianza  debe  tanto  la  Argentina. 

A  pesar  de  lo  mucho  hecho  por  levantar  el  nivel  intelectual  de  las  pobladones, 
durante  la  ^poca  mencionada,  antes  del  afio  1890  no  existfa  un  solo  instituto  nacional 
donde  pudiesen  adquirir  los  conocimiemtoe  mia  indispensables  para  las  carreras 
comerciides  y  administrativas,  los  jdvenes  que  a  ^stas  quisieran  dedicarse. 

Alberdi,  uno  de  nuestros  m&B  grandes  estadistas,  decia  en  1852,  que  el  plan  de  edu- 
cacidn  nacional  debiera  multiplicar  las  escuelas  de  comercio,  fundindolas  en  pueblos 
mercantiles;  durante  largos  afios,  la  opinidn  pdblica  se  expreeaba  al  respecto  en 
tdrminos  nada  equfvocos;  en  todas  partes  se  repetfa  que  el  pafs  neceeitaba  muchas 
escuelas  comerciales,  en  lugar  de  tantos  colegioe,  donde  sdlo  se  estudiaba  para  el 
doctorado. 

Fu6  el  Doctor  Victor  M.  Molina,  el  primer  legislador  que  en  el  Parlamento  Argen- 
tine levantara  su  voz  en  favor  de  la  ensefianza  comercial,  y  en  una  de  las  sedones  del  afio 
1889,  presentdunproyecto,  por  el  cual  se  autorizabaal  Poder  Ejecutivo  a  crear  doe  escue- 
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las  de  comercio:  una  en  la  Capital  de  la  Repdblica  y  otra  en  la  ciudad  del  Rosario  de 
Santa  Fe.  Este  proyecto  envolvfa  una  idea  nueva,  que  tendfa  a  abrir  otros  rumbos  a 
la  juventud  estudioea,  a  ensanchar  el  cfrculo  eetrecho  a  que  estaba  limitada  la  ense- 
flanza  general,  que  86I0  daba  per  resultado  el  deearrollo  exagerado  de  las  carreras 
liberales — carreras  muy  nobles,  por  cierto,  pero  no  las  dnicas  necesaiias  para  el  de- 
Benvolvimiento  de  las  fuerzas  vivas  del  pate. 

£1  a£io  siguiente,  siendo  Presidente  interino  de  la  Repdblica  el  Doctor  Carlos 
Pellegrini,  y  Ministro  de  Instrucci6n  Pdblica  el  Doctor  Filem6n  Posse,  fu6  fundada 
por  superior  decreto,  la  primera  Escuela  Nacional  de  Comercio.  £1  mismo  decreto 
estableci6  el  plan  de  estudios,  las  condiciones  de  ingreso  y  la  distribuci^n  de  la» 
materias  en  un  curso  de  cuatro  afios.  A  pesar  de  algunas  deficiencias,  ese  plan  reunia 
muchas  buenas  condiciones;  en  el  concepto  de  sus  au tores,  la  ensefianza  comercial  no 
era,  coino  mucbos  crefan,  una  mera  preparaci6n  para  dependientes  de  tienda  o  almac^n, 
sine  m^  bien  una  ensefianza  cientifica,  a  la  vez  general  y  especial,  dirigida  a  los 
estudios  positivos  que  convienen  a  los  j6venes  que  quieren  desempefiar  un  papel 
importante  en  las  carreras  comerciales,  industriales  y  administrativas.  Gran  impulso 
se  di6  a  la  nueva  ensenanza  durante  los  ministerios  de  los  Doctores  Balestra,  Bermejo, 
Femindez,  Gonz&lez  y  Na6n;  se  ampli6  el  plan  de  estudios  y  se  fundaron  dos  escuelas 
m^,  una  para  varones  y  otra  para  mujeres,  en  la  Capital,  y  otras  en  las  ciudades  del 
Rosario,  La  Plata,  Bahfa  Blanca,  Concordia  y  Tucumdn. 

ORaANIZACl6N  DE   NUE8TRA   ENSB5}ANZA   COMERCIAL. 

Poco  antes  de  su  salida  del  Ministerio,  en  1910,  el  Doctor  Na6n  introdujo  importantes 
modificaciones  en  la  oiganizaci6n  de  las  escuelas  de  comercio.  Esto  lo  bizo  con  el 
prop6sito  de  graduar  mejor  los  estudios,  y  de  proporcionar  una  s61ida  preparaci6n 
a  aquellos  que  quisieran  dedicarse  a  los  altos  estudios  comerciales. 

Segtin  este  plan,  la  ensefianza  comercial  eetk  organizada  en  tres  grados:  Elemental, 
superior  y  universitaria. 

En  la  Escuela  Elemental  (cursos  noctumos)  se  forman  buenos  empleados  de  comercio 
y  tenedores  de  libros;  en  la  superior,  los  estudiantes  son  sometidos  a  una  disciplina 
intelectual  de  una  naturaleza  y  grade  calculados  para  estampar  en  su  car&cter  esas 
cualidades  que  les  Uevardn  al  6xito  en  sus  ocupaciones  ulteriores;  en  la  Facultad  de 
Ciencias  Econ6micas,  se  educan  los  futures  jefes  de  los  grandes  establecimientos 
comerciales,  bancarios  e  industriales,  los  altos  funcionarios  administrativos,  los  con- 
tadores  ptiblicos,  los  profesores  de  ciencias  comerciales,  los  bombres  de  iniciativa, 
capaces,  por  los  conocimientos  adquiridos  y  por  el  desenvolvimiento  de  su  inteligencia, 
de  administrar  capitales  en  cualesquiera  de  las  divisiones  de  la  labor  productlva. 

En  la  Escuela  Elemental  (cursos  noctumos)  la  ensefianza  se  da  en  tres  afios,  para 
los  que  aspiren  al  diploma  de  dependiente  id6neo  de  comercio,  y  en  cuatro  afios  para 
aquellos  que  deseen  obtener  el  diploma  de  tenedor  de  libros.  Las  materias  son  las 
siguientes:  Obligatorioa— Aritm^tica,  prdctica  de  escritorio  y  contabilidad,  castellano 
y  correspondencia  comercial,  historia  argentina,  geograf fa  general  y  comercial,  escritura 
y  caligraffa,  escritura  mec&nica.  Electivos — Ingl^  o  francos,  productos  mercantiles, 
estenograffa. 

La  ensefianza  superior  para  aquellos  que  aspiren  al  diploma  de  perito  mercantil,  se 
da  en  cinco  afios,  y  abarca  las  siguientes  materias: 

Durad&n  del  curso, 

Matem&ticas:  Afios. 

Aritm^tica,  dlgebra,  geometrfa 5 

Dibujo 2 

Castellano: 

Gramdtica,  composicidn,  literatura  y  correspondencia  comercial 5 

Pr^tica  de  escritorio  y  contabilidad 4 
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Histoiia  natural,  f (sica  y  qufmica  y  ciencias  naturales 4 

Tecnologia  mercantil 2 

Geografla  general  y  comercial 

Elementoe  de  economia  politica 

Historia  aigentina,  americana,  y  del  comerdo 

Tramitaci6n  aduanera 

Elementoe  de  derecho  comercial 

Ingl^ 5 

France 4 

Escritnra  y  caligraffa 2 

Estenogralia  y  escritura  mecdnica 2 

Gimnaaia  y  juegos  atl^ticos  para  los  alumnos  de  loe  tree  primeros  afios.    Para  IO0 

de  cuarto  y  quinto  afios:  Tiro  al  bianco  y  gimnama  militar. 
Loe  cursos  y  exdmenes  para  contadores,  calfgrafos  y  traductores  ptiblicoe  que,  con 

muy  buen  resultado,  funcionaban  en  la  Escuela  Superior  de  Comercio  de  la  Capital, 

actualmente  dependen  de  la  Facultad  de  Ciencias  £con6micas.    Cursos  an^ogos  se 

dan  en  la  Escuela  Superior  del  Rosario. 

GONDICIONE8  DB  INORESO   EN  LOS  DIFBBBNTES  CURSOS. 

Encuda  elemental  (cursos  noctumos), — Para  ingresar,  se  requieren  las  siguientes  con- 
diciones:  (a)  Haber  cumplido  14  afios;  (b)  certificado  de  haber  cursado  los  cuatro 
primeros  grados  en  las  escuelas  comunes,  o  en  su  defecto,  rendir  examen  de  las  mate- 
rias  contenidas  en  el  plan  de  estudios  de  dichas  escuelas. 

Escuela  superior. — (a)  Haber  cumplido  trece  afios;  (b)  haber  cursado  loe  seis  grados 
de  las  escuelas  comunes,  o  en  su  defecto,  rendir  examen  de  las  materias  contenidas  en 
el  plan  de  estudios  de  quinto  y  sexto  grados  de  dichas  escuelas. 

De  la  lectura  del  plan  de  estudios  para  las  escuelas  superiores,  se  desprende  que  la 
idea  de  nuestro  Gobiemo  es  no  s61o  impartir  una  s61ida  preparaci6n  comercial* 
sine  a  la  vez,  ima  cultura  general  a  los  j6venes  que  frecuentan  las  aulas;  y  para  hacer 
ver  c6mo  tratamos  de  realizar  esa  idea,  creo  conveniente  transcribir  los  programas 
vigentes  para  la  ensefianza  de  algunas  de  las  materias. 

0A8TELLANO. 

Primero  y  segundo  cursos. — Lectura  comentada  de  trozos  selectos;  composiciones 
sobre  cosas  0  hechos  de  conocimiento  del  alumno  por  observaddn  propia;  composi- 
ciones  sobre  temas  tratados  en  clase,  deduciendo  de  los  mismos  ejerdcios  las  princi- 
pales  reglas  de  sintaxis  y  ortograffa. 

TercerOf  cuarto  y  quirUo  cursos. — Gramdtica  castellana;  lectura;  elocucidn;  composi- 
ci6n;  conversaciones  y  debates  entre  los  alumnos,  sobre  temas  fijados  con  antici- 
paci6n,  bajo  la  direcci6n  del  profesor;  nociones  de  etimologfa;  estudio  del  vocabulario 
industria  y  comercial;  conrespondencia  comercial;  nociones  de  literatura. 

El  estudio  a  que  debe  asignarse  un  lugar  importante  en  el  curso  del  comerdo,  ee  el 
del  idioma  del  pals;  es  dedr:  el  arte  de  expresarse  bien,  tanto  en  la  conveisaci^n 
como  por  escrito,  y  ante  el  pdblico.  Los  trabajos  de  composici6n  deben  empezar, 
desde  muy  temprano,  para  acostumbrar  al  joven  a  ordenar  sus  ideas,  16gicamente,  y 
expresarlas  con  la  mayor  concisidn  y  claridad  posible.  La  adquisid^n  del  estilo 
literario  puede  dejarse  para  m^  adelante,  para  los  tiltimos  afios  de  estudio;  pero  en 
todo  instituto  nadonal  de  comerdo  debe  ensefiarse  la  literatura,  porque  tanto  derecho 
tiene  el  joven  que  piensa  dedicarse  a  los  negodos  de  adquirir  un  conocimiento  serio 
de  la  literatura  de  su  raza,  como  el  que  va  a  seguir  ima  carrera  univeisitaria. 

La  educaci6n  de  un  hombre  de  negocios  no  es  completa,  si  no  se  halla  en  condidonei 
de  presentarse  ante  sus  semejantes  en  pdblico  para  expresar  sus  opiniones. 
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HI8T0BIA  ABQENTINA  T  AMERIOANA. 

Primer  curto. — Estudio  del  perfodo  colonial  en  toda  la  AmMca,  ateni^ndoee  en 
particular  sobre  exploraciones,  colonizaci6n,  productoe  de  cada  regi6n,  explotaciones 
Tegetales,  animales  y  minerales;  monopolio  comercial. 

Segundo  curao. — Perfodo  de  la  Independencia  Argentina  y  Americana;  aconteci- 
mientoe  m^  importantes,  sub  causae  y  consecuencias  poHticas,  sociales  y  econdmicas 

HISTORIA  DEL  COMERaO. 

Primer  cur»o.— Consecuencias  econdmicas  del  deecubrimiento  de  America;  resul- 
tados  del  descubrimiento  del  Rfo  de  la  Plata  y  sus  afluentes;  aspecto  econ6mico  de  la 
conquista;  el  adelantazgo;  las  encomiendas;  el  imperio  jesuftico;  el  sistema  econ6- 
mico,  espafiol,  su  explicaci6n  y  consecuencias.  Virreinato  del  Rfo  de  la  Plata; 
razones  poHticas  y  econ6micas  de  su  creaci6n;  inmigraci6n,  industria  y  comercio;  el 
consulado;  su  origen,  trabajos  e  influencia;  la  Revoluci6n;  sus  principios  y  pr&cti- 
cas  econ6mica8;  la  industria  y  el  comercio  en  el  perfodo  de  la  independencia;  durante 
la  tiranfa;  en  la  ^poca  de  la  Confederacidn  y  Estado  de  Buenos  Aires;  ganaderfa, 
agriciiltura,  comercio  exterior  e  interior;  inmigraci6n;  poblaci6n;  rentas  y  pre- 
Bupuesto  de  la  Naci6n  desde  1862  hasta  nuestios  dfas. 

Segundo  curso. — I.  Estudio  de  los  principales  carac teres  y  extensi6n  geogrdfica  del 
comercio  de  Fenida,  Grecia,  Etruria,  Cartage  y  Roma. 

II.  Comercio  de  los  drabes;  las  Cruzadas;  bus  principales  resultados  econ6micoB; 
las  Bepdblicas  italianas;  la  Uga  Anse&tica. 

III.  Problema  econ6mico  que  plantea  la  cafda  de  Constantinopla  en  poder  de  los 
tuTcos;  descubrimientos  de  tierras  y  rutas  desconocidas;  sistemas  coloniales  de  los 
principales  pafses  colonizadores  de  esta  ^poca:  Espafia,  Portugal,  Inglaterra,  Holanda 
y  Francia;  Inglaterra  bajo  Cromwell;  Francia  bajo  Luis  XIV. 

IV.  Consecuencias  econ5micasycomercialesde  la  Bevoluci6nFranceea;  preponde- 
rancia  de  Inglaterra;  el  ZoUverein;  Peel  y  Cobden  en  Inglaterra. 

V.  Los  tratadoe  de  comercio;  protecci6n  y  libre  cambio;  cldusulas  de  la  Naci6n 
mis  favorecida;  la  Repdblica  Argentina  y  sus  tratados;  grandee  vfas  de  comunicaci6n, 
terrestree  y  marftimas. 

VI.  Bosquejo  hist6rico-financiero  de  los  Estados  Unidos  desde  la  guerra  de  secesi6n; 
proteccionismo  e  imperialismo;  nuevas  teorfas  econdmicas  en  Inglaterra;  el  imperio 
alem&n  desde  1870;  el  ''Commonwealth''  Australiano;  dominies  del  Canadd,  de 
Nueva  Zelandia  y  de  Sud  Africa;  Congreso  Americano  y  Panamericanismo;  actitud 
de  la  Repdblica  Argentina. 

OEOORAjfA. 

En  los  doe  primeros  cursos  de  la  enseflanza  de  esta  materia,  se  da  la  debida  impor- 
tancia  a  los  ejercicios  pr&cticos  que  hacen  los  alimmos,  bajo  la  direcci6n  de  sus  pro- 
fesores.  Estos  ejercicios  consisten  en:  (a)  Practicar  medidas;  uso  de  la  dnta  m^trica 
y  cadena;  uso  de  la  escala;  trazar  por  escala  un  piano  de  la  clase,  del  patio  y  de  la 
parte  de  la  planta  baja  de  la  escuela;  (b)  piano  de  los  contomos  de  la  escuela;  piano 
de  la  plaza  m^  cercana,  localizaci6n  de  las  calles^  indicando  algunos  edificioe  im- 
portantes;  uso  de  los  caracteree  convencionales  que  se  emplean  en  la  constoucci6n 
de  mapas;  uso  de  la  brdjula;  (c)  estudio  del  mapa  de  la  Provincia  de  Buenos  Aires; 
hacer  mapas  de  algunos  de  los  partidos  (diversas  escalas);  (d)  ejercicios  pr&cticos 
sobre  el  globo  terr^ueo;  uso  del  globo,  pizaira,  latitud,  longitud,  diferencia  de 
tiempo  entre  dos  lugares,  etc.;  (e)  clima,  temperatura,  term6metro  miximo  y  mfnimo; 
obs^vaciones  hechas  por  los  idumnos;  diagramas  de  las  yariadones  del  term6metro 
durante  cierto  tiempo;  tenn6metro  mojado;  (!)  preBi6n  del  aire;  uso  del  bar6metro 
Fortfn  y  del  Aneroide;  diagramas  demoetrativos  de  las  oecilaciones  del  bar6metro 
durante  derto  tiempo;  comparar  el  promedio  anual  de  la  altura  del  bar6metro  de 
varias  de  las  regionee  andinas,  con  el  bar6metro  de  Buenos  Aires;  lo  que  se  deduce 
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de  estas  comparadoneB;  (g)  eetudio  de  la  carta  del  tiempo  de  la  Ofidna  Mete<nx>16gica 
Nadonal;  llneas  isot^nnicas  e  isob&ricas  en  la  EeptibUca;  (h)  U80  del  pluvi^metro, 
regUtro  mensual  de  la  cantidad  de  lluvia  caida,  Uevado  por  doe  alumnos  de  cada 
divisidn,  cuadroe  gr&ficoe;  comparaci6n  entre  la  Uuvia  cafda  en  varias  Provinciaa 
durante  seis  meees  del  afio,  y  la  de  Buenos  Aires,  durante  el  mismo  tiempo,  cuadroe 
gr&ficos;  direccidn  y  fuerza  del  viento,  veleta  y  anem6metro,  cuadroe  gr&ficoe. 

En  los  tres  curses  slguientes,  los  alumnos  hacen  un  estudio  detenido  de  la  geografia 
flsica,  politica  y  econ6mica  de  la  Eepdblica  y  de  los  palses  con  quienee  tenemos 
relaciones  comerciales.  La  ensefianza  se  da  de  acuerdo  con  las  instruccicmes 
siguientes: 

I.  La  geograffa  econ6mica  es  un  ramo  cient(fico:  en  su  ensefianza,  el  profescv  no 
deber&  recargar  la  memoria  de  sus  discfpuloe  a  expensas  de  sus  facultades  mentales 
Buperiores. 

IL  El  profesor  debe  proceder  de  modo  que  el  alumno  llegue  a  obtener  los  conod- 
mientos  por  sf  mismo  por  las  fuentes  dentro  de  su  alcance,  pues  el  objeto  ezclusivo 
en  su  enseftanza  no  debe  ser  el  de  impartir  conocimientos  o  informes  geogr&ficoeal 
alumno. 

III.  En  los  primeros  pasos  del  estudio  de  esta  materia,  el  profesor  ayudaiA  al 
discfpulo  a  buscar  los  dates,  informes  y  noticias  exigidas  por  el  programa  y  por  1a 
serle  de  temas  propuestos.  Al  mismo  tiempo,  le  ensefiar&  el  mejor  modo  de  ordenar, 
clasificar  o  comparar  todos  los  hechos  o  dates  m^  importantes  que  se  relacionan  con 
el  tema  dado. 

Serd,  por  lo  tanto,  muy  conveniente  adoptar  el  m6todo  "heuristico." 

IV.  Pueden  emplearse  tres  mdtodos  distintos  en  esta  ensefLanza.  Con  cualquiera 
de  ellos,  bien  empleado,  se  consigue  buen  resultado:  1*^,  por  pafses,  dindose  prefe- 
rencia  al  estudio  de  aquellos  con  quienes  se  mantienen  mayores  relaciones  comerdales; 
2^,  por  las  zonas  naturales  marcadas  por  la  geografla  y  el  clima;  3*^,  x>or  materias  primas 
y  manufacturas. 

V.  El  estudio  debe  hacerse  sobre  informes  recientes  y  fidedignoe. 

En  todos  los  curses  deberin  hacerse  ejerdcios  de  cartografla  y  ejerddoe  sobre  los 
mapasde  lasregiones  que  si^estudien;  y  antes  de  emprender  el  estudio  de  la  geograffa 
econ6mica  de  un  pals  o  de  un  grupo  de  paises,  el  alumno  deber&  tener  un  buen 
conocimienta  de  su-geograf  (a  fisica.  y  politica. 

Deberdn  tratarse  de  preferencia  los  siguientes  temas:  Situad6n  topogrifica,  con- 
stitud6n  del  suelo,  reino  animal,  vegetal  y  mineral. 

Estado  politico  y  social:  Riqueza  nadonal,  prosperidad  o  decadenda. 

Prindpales  producdones  que  cada  pais  redbe  del  extranjero:  Producciones  que 
nuestra  Repdblica  puede  proporcionar  a  cada  uno  y  las  que  m&s  tarde  podri  pro- 
porcionar.  Prindpales  plazas  de  comerdo;  su  importanda,  viabilidad,  vfas  te- 
rreatres,  fluviales,  marltimas,  telegr&ficas,  etc. 

CONTABILIDAD  Y  PBAcTIGA  DE   KSCRTTORIO. 

Los  alumnos  que  asistan  a  los  tree  curses  del  Escritorio  Modelo  o  "Commercial 
Bureau,''  bajo  la  direccidn  del  regente  y  loe  profesores  respectivoe,  efectdan  toda 
clase  de  imaginarias  operacionee  mercantiles.  Siguiendo  un  sistema  bien  graduado, 
consiguen  conodmientoe  pr&cticos  de  los  prindpios  del  comerdo,  como  de  los  m^todoe 
empleados  en  los  negocios,  y  al  terminar  los  curses  completes,  el  estudiante  aplicado 
estd  famiUaiizado  con  las  operaciones  ordinarias  de  ima  casa  comerdal. 

En  el  primer  aflo  del  curso,  se  enaefian:  Uso  del  libro  copiador,  expedid6n  de  coneB- 
pondenda,  uso  de  las  tarifas  postales  y  telegr&ficas,  cddigos  telegrificoe;  redaccuSn 
de  papeletas  de  conducd6n,  cuentas  y  facturas  de  venta  coniente,  redbos,  guiaa» 
conocimientos,  vales,  pagar^,  giros,  letras  de  cambio,  letras  de  plaza,  cheques  simples 
y  cnizados,  certificadoe  de  depute.    En  el  mismo  curso,  se  ejeidta  mucho  a  loe 
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alumnos  eon  cdlculoB  de  intereees  por  varios  slstemas,  reducci6n  de  oro  a  papel  y  vice 
versa,  tara,  merma,  descuentoe,  comisionee. 

Teneduria  de  libros:  Se  lleva  una  contabilidad  completa  y  sencilla,  practicando 
loe  correspondientes  balances  de  comprobaci6n  y  saldoe,  e  incluyendo  el  balance 
general  y  cierre  de  libros.  La  teneduria  de  libros  debe  ensefiarse  individuahnente; 
asf  aconseja  la  experlencia.  En  las  clases,  el  profesor  puede  dar  ejercidoe  colectlvos 
y  conferencias;  pero  cada  alumno  debe  seguir  el  curso  independiente  de  sus  com- 
pafieros,  salvo  aquellos  casos  en  que  el  profesor  considere  necesario  expllcar  a  toda 
8U  clase  los  principios  generalee  que  son  la  base  de  la  materia  que  ensefia. 

Segtin  este  modo  de  proceder  (1)  el  alumno  inteligente  no  se  detiene  en  sus  pro- 
greeos  a  causa  de  los  compafieros  m^  lerdos,  sine  que  sigue  adelante  con  la  rapidez 
que  quiera,  con  tal  que  haga  bien  su  trabajo;  (2)  el  estudiante  moroso  no  se  ve  obligado 
a  apurarse  mds  de  lo  que  sus  f  acultades  le  permiten ;  no  se  siente  empujado  por  aquellos 
que  son  m^  r&pidos  que  41  en  el  trabajo,  aino  que  se  le  da  tiempo  para  que  vaya 
dominando  las  dificultades  que  se  le  presenten;  no  se  siente  inclinado  a  copiar  del 
vecino,  porque  en  el  trabajo  de  ^ste  no  hallaria  ninguna  ayuda.  Por  este  medio, 
los  lentoe  aprenden,  de  paso,  el  valor  de  la  ayuda  propia,  lo  que  por  sf  solo  constituye 
una  gran  lecci6n;  bien  aplicado  este  sistema,  ningtin  estudiante  puede  estar  ocioso, 
y  como  la  teneduria  de  libros  es  una  de  las  materias  principales  del  curso,  conviene 
que  se  baga  objeto  de  la  instnicci6n  especial  del  individuo. 

En  el  segundo  curso,  los  aluninos  se  ejercitan  en  los  siguientes  trabajos: 

Facturas  para  el  exterior:  De  compra,  de  consignaci6n  y  de  venta  con  diferentes 
bonificaciones  o  sin  ellas. 

Operaciones  de  aduana:  Diversas  clases  de  documentos  que  intervienen  en  estas 
operadones;  liquidad6n  de  derechos;  procedimiento  para  tonelaje  y  arqueo  de 
buques;  medici6n  de  tonelee  y  pipas;  cubicaci6n  de  maderas. 

C&lculoe:  Cuentas  corrientes,  diversos  sistemas  para  liquidar  loe  intereses;  reduc* 
ci6n  de  moneda  aigentina  a  monedas  extranjeras  y  vice  versa;  prorrateo  de  facturas. 

Teneduria  de  libros:  Planteamiento  y  operadones  sucesivas  de  la  contabilidad  de 
un  almac^n  por  mayor  que  explota  el  comercio  de  importad6n  y  exportad6n,  con- 
signaddn  de  frutos  del  pais  y  negodos  en  partidpaddn;  practicando  todas  las 
operaciones  concemientes,  basta  el  cierre  y  reapertura  de  loe  libros. 

En  el  tercer  curso  la  ensefianza  versa  sobre  cambioe:  su  mecanismo,  arbitrajes, 
nivelad6n  de  cambioe;  cdlculos  y  estudios  de  estas  operaciones  y  de  los  documentos 
que  origina:  fletamentos,  p61iza  de  fletamento,  averias,  p61iza  de  seguros;  prdctica 
bancaria;  notas  de  descuento;  facturas  de  negociad6n;  tasa  del  inter^  y  razones  de 
su  variaci6n;  operaciones  realizadas  con  intervend6n  de  los  Bancos;  giros  y  cartas 
de  cr^ito;  letras  documentadas;  transferencias  teleg^ificas;  bolsa  de  comercio;  opera- 
ciones usualee;  fondos  ptiblicos,  acetones,  obligaciones;  c^ulas  hipotecarias. 

Contabilidad:  ejercicios  con  asientos  que  comprendan  las  operadones  siguientes: 
Operadones  a  oro;  compra  y  venta  de  oro,  al  contado  y  a  plazo;  operaciones  de  con- 
versidn;  compra  y  venta  de  cambio;  recibo  y  remesa  de  loe  mismos;  liquidad6n  de 
balances,  con  saldo  a  oro  y  papel;  nociones  sobre  la  contabilidad  de  establecimlentos 
agricolas,  ganaderoe,  fabriles,  bancos,  empresas  de  transportes  y  compafiias  de  seguros; 
nociones  sobre  contabilidadee  administrativas;  en  el  escritorio  modelo,  loe  alumnos 
llevan  diversas  contabilidadee  mercantiles,  reladonadas  entre  si,  como  consecuenda 
de  operadones  practicadas  entre  los  mismos. 

TBONOLOOiA   MSRQANTU^— BSTUOIO   DE   LAS  MATBBIA8  Y  FRODUCTOS  QUE  SON  MOTIVO 

DR  COMERCIO. 

Reino  mineral,  primtr  curso. — Prindpales  minerales:  Su  origen,  lugares  de  produc- 
ci6n,  procedimientoe  de  extracci6n  y  benefidoe,  propiedades,  usee,  importancia 
industrial,  procesos  para  el  aprovechamiento  en  la  industiia  y  en  la  manufactura, 
predos,  datos  eetadisticos  sobre  producci6n,  importaddn  y  exportaci6n. 
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RHno  anmaL — (a)  Animales  agrestee:  la  caza,  la  peeca;  (b)  animalee  dom^sticos: 
ganaderla  en  general;  (c)  procedimientoe  de  conservacidn  de  los  productoB  anlmaleB: 
stock  ganadero,  razas,  consumo  local,  formas  de  exportaci6n,  tranfiformaci6n  indostrial, 
comercio,  precioe,  dates  estadlsticos  sobre  produccWn,  exportaci6n  e  importaci6n. 

Peino  vegetal^  segundo  curso. — (a)  Materias  vegetalee  usadas  tal  como  se  encuentran 
en  la  naturaleza,  transformadas  o  mezcladas  con  materias  minerales  o  animalee; 
(b)  propiedades  de  las  maderas  empleadas  en  la  construcci6n  de  los  edificios,  muebles 
y  objetoe  varios;  (c)  sustancias  alimenticias  uSadas  tal  como  se  encuentran  en  la 
naturaleza,  usadas  despu6s  de  ser  transformadas  por  medios  industriales;  (d)  plantas 
medicinales;  (e)  textiles;  (f)  oleaginosas;  (g)  curtientes;  (h)  tint6reas;  (i)  aromdticas. 

Procedimientoe  de  explotaci6n  de  los  vegetales  silvestres,  usos,  cultivo,  aprove- 
chamiento  industrial,  comercio,  precios;  datos  estadlsticos  sobre  exportacidn  e  im- 
portaci6n. 

YISITAS  A  ISTABLECDflBNTOS  INDITSTRIALSS. 

Los  estudiantes  del  curao  para  peritos  mercantiles,  cuarto  y  quinto  alios,  bajo  la  di- 
recchlSn  del  profesor  de  tecnologla,  visitan  una  vez  por  quincena  algunos  de  los  mis 
importantes  establecimientos  industriales  de  la  capital,  o  de  alguno  de  los  pueblos 
mds  cercanos.  Durante  estas  visitas,  los  alumnos  atienden  a  las  explicaciones  dadas 
por  los  jefes  de  los  talleres  y  p<^  el  profesor  sobre  la  materia  prima  y  maquinaria 
empleadas,  elaboraci6n  de  la  materia,  su  embalaje,  y  anotan  en  sus  cuademoe  las  obeer. 
vaciones  del  case.  Al  fin  de  cada  mes,  los  alumnos  presentan  al  profesor  un  informe 
detallado  sobre  los  siguientes  temas:  (a)  Descripci6n  general  de  los  establecimientos 
visitados;  (b)  materias  primas  empleadas,  su  procedencia  y  elaboraci6n;  (c)  cifras 
relativas  a  la  producci6n,  consumo,  importaci6n  de  las  materias  primas,  y  a  los  pro- 
ductos  manufacturados. 

Idionuu  eztranjerotf  inglii-JrcmciSy  Primer  cwtbo, — Ejercicios  orales  y  eecritos  para 
la  adquisicidn  del  vocabulario;  descripciones  de  objetos,  deduciendo  de  las  mismaa 
las  principales  reglas  gramaticales;  Conjugaci6n  de  verbos;  ejercicios  senciilos  de 
conversacidn;  Lectura  y  traducci^n  de  trozos  f&ciles  y  graduados  al  castellano  y  vice 
versa. 

Segundo  cur$o. — Ejercicios  de  conversaci6n  y  composici6u  en  el  idioma  extranjero: 
Recitaci6n  de  trozos  cortos  en  proea  y  verso^,  lectura  y  traducci6n  de  indole  comercial 
e  industrial  del  idioma  extranjero  al  castellano  y  vice  versa;  ampliaci6n  del  estudio 
gramatical  por  medio  de  ejercicios  pr^ticos. 

Tercer  curso, — ^Ejercicios  de  conversaci6n  y  composicidn  eu  el  idioma  extranjero; 
lectura  y  traducci6n  al  castellano  y  vice  versa;  recitaci6n  de  trozos  selectos;  amplia- 
ci6n  del  estudio  gramatical;  correspondencia  comercial  en  idioma  extranjero. 

Cuarto  y  qumto  cwrsoa. — Ejercicios  de  conversacidn  y  composici6n  en  el  idioma 
extranjero;  lectura,  traducci6n  y  an^lisis  del  idioma  extranjero  al  castellano  o  vice 
versa,  de  trozos  escogidos  de  los  autores  modemos.  Se  da  preferencia  a  las  obras  que 
se  relaclonan  con  las  asignaturas  que  estudian  los  alumnos. 

Corrapondencia  comercial, — En  todos  los  cursos,  los  prof  esores  utilizan  cuanto  pueda;i 
el  idioma  extranjero  y  se  abstlenen  de  hablar  en  castellano,  salvo  casos  en  que  es 
indispensable  dar  a  sus  explicaciones  mayor  brevedad,  claridad  y  comprensidn. 

M08KO  DB  PRODUCTOB. 

£1  Museo  de  Productos  est&  instalado  en  un  amplio  local.  Contiene  vitrinas, 
annarios,  estanterla  y  mesas  donde,  en  sus  secciones  respectivas,  se  dxhiben  to  valiosM 
colecciones  de  productos  naturales  y  elaborados  de  la  Repdblica  y  del  extranjefo, 
donadas  a  la  escuela  por  varios  comerciantes  y  fabricantes  de  eeta  ciudad,  de  las  Pro- 
vincias,  de  otros  pafses  americanos  y  de  Europa. 

En  una  seccidn  del  museo,  el  estudiante  tiene  a  su  disposicidn  una  colecci^  bien 
clasificada  de  cat&logos,  dlbumes,  precios  corrientes  de  las  principales  plazas  com^rcia- 
les  del  mundo;  en  otra  secci6n,  hay  un  sitio  para  colecciones  de  pesos  y  medidas, 
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envases,  monedas,  cuadros-murales  gr^ficos  y  estadisticafi  comparativas  entre  las 
principales  naciones,  sobre  movimiento  postal  y  telegrdfico,  ferrocarriles  y  vapores, 
importaci^n  y  exportaci6n,  capitales  en  giro,  extension  de  los  cultivoe  y  producci6n 
agrfcola. 

GABINETB  DE  OBOORAFfA. 

Para  la  ensefianza  de  la  geografla  pr^tica,  materia  que  loe  aliunnos  eetudian  en  el 
primer  afio  del  curso,  Iob  profeeores  tienen  £n  el  gabinete  los  titiles  y  aparatos  mia 
eeenciales  para  la  medida  de  dietancias  y  levantamiento  de  pequefios  pianos,  es 
decir,  escalas,  cadenas,  jalones,  brtijulas,  planchetas  y  graf6metros.  Existen,  adem^, 
globes  terrdqueos  de  diversos  tamafios,  una  gran  colecci6n  de  mapas  e  ilustraciones 
y  mds  de  4,000  diapositivas  para  la  ensefianza  por  medio  de  proyecciones  luminosas. 
Es  de  advertir,  que  en  la  escuela,  la  lintema  6ptica  no  sdlo  se  usa  para  ilustrar  las 
lecciones  de  geograf  ia  e  historia,  sino  tambi^n  para  la  demostracidn  de  teoremas  mate- 
mdticos,  y  en  la  ensefianza  de  idiomas,  cuando  los  profeeores  creen  neceeario  recurrir 
a  este  admirable  m6todo  de  instrucci6n. 

Para  las  observaciones  meteorol6gicas  que,  de  acuerdo  con  el  programa  de  geografla, 
se  practican  con  la  exactitud  posible,  los  alumnos  disponen  de  todos  los  elementos 
requeridos.  En  el  gabinete  se  exhiben  los  mejores  trabajos  cartogr&ficos,  pianos  y 
cuadros  estadisticos  hechos  por  los  estudiantes,  como  tambi^n  los  diagramas  demos- 
trativos  de  las  variaciones  de  la  temperatura  y  de  la  presi6n  del  aire  preeentadas  por 
6et08  semanalmente. 

LA  BNSE5tANZA  PARTICULAR. 

En  la  Reptiblica  exieten  varios  institutes  mercantiles,  fundados  por  particulares, 
que  admiten  alumnos  de  toda  edad,  a  partir  de  la  de  12  afios,  en  cualquier  6poca  del 
curso  escolar.  Con  algimas  excepciones,  ^stos  se  mantienen  independientes,  sin 
vincularse  con  los  establecimientos  nacionales.  Las  escuelas  intemacionales,  cuya 
casa  matriz  se  halla  en  Pensilvania,  f orman  un  establecimiento  que  goza  de  alta  repu- 
taci6n  en  esta  dudad.  Como  las  otras  escuelas  fundadas  por  la  sociedad  en  Nueva 
York  y  en  Londres,  el  sistema  adoptado  es  la  ensefianza  por  correspondencia.  En  el 
cuTBo  complete  que  funciona  en  el  institute,  tiene  mucha  importancia  la  ensefianza  de 
las  siguientes  materias  comerciales:  Aritm^tica  mercantil,  castellano,  coirespon- 
dencia  mercantil,  taquigraffa,  escritura,  contabilidad,  escritiira  mecdnica,  ingl^, 
franc^. 

En  la  ensefianza  de  los  idiomas  franc^  e  ingl^,  se  adopta  el  m6todo  del  fon6grafo, 
combinado  con  el  de  la  instruccidn  por  correo.  El  sistema  ha  side  favorablemente 
acogido,  como  demuestra  el  crecido  ntimero  de  alumnos  que  se  matriculan  todos  los 
meses,  en  el  curso  especial  de  idiomas.  Aunque  hace  relativamente  poco  tiempo  que 
funciona  este  institute,  genuinamente  norteamericano,  se  puede  asegurar  que  61  ha 
contribufdo  mucho  ya  a  la  ensefianza  comercial  en  nuestro  pals. 

El  director  general  de  estas  escuelas  para  la  America  del  Sud  es  el  sefior  R.  T. 
Brooks,  distinguido  ciudadano  de  los  Estados  Unidos  de  Norte  America;  y  el  director 
educacionista  de  las  mismas  el  sefior  I.  Grinfeld,  antiguo  y  distinguido  estudiante  de 
la  Escuela  Superior  de  Comercio  de  esta  Capital;  este  sefior,  en  m^to  de  su  inteli- 
gencia  y  de  bus  estudios,  obtuvo  una  beca  del  Gobiemo  argentine,  y  asl  pudo  con- 
tinuar  bus  estudios  superiores  en  las  universidades  de  Nueva  York  y  Columbia. 
Segtin  informes  que  he  recibido  del  Doctor  Johnson,  decano  de  la  Facultad  de  Co- 
inercio  de  Nueva  York,  el  sefior  Grinfeld  ha  side  uno  de  los  primeros  estudiantes  de 
ea  curso. 

LA  tJNIYBRSIDAD  T  EL  COMERCIO. 

Es  digno  de  menci6n  especial  el  significative  movimiento  de  la  opini6n  univerai- 
taria,  en  favor  del  establecimiento  de  facultades  de  comercio  o  cursos  superiores  de 
dencias  econ6micas,  en  muchos  palses  extranjeros.  En  estos  tUtimos  afios,  segtin  he 
podido  ver  en  Norte  America,  Inglaterra,  Franda,  B^lgica  y  Alemania,  se  acent<ia  el 
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principio  de  que  la  carrera  comercial  reclama  una  preparaci6n  tan  seria  como  las 
demds,  y  que  no  debe  quedar  fuera  del  docto  recinto  de  la  vida  univereitaria. 

En  Estadoe  Unidos  y  Ganadd,  en  algunaa  univereidadesquelie  viedtado,  se  preocupan 
del  problema  de  la  ensefianza  comerdal  superior,  con  la  animaci6n  y  eneigia  que  tan 
honroeamente  distingue  a  la  educaci6n  americana  en  nuestra  6poca. 

Hace  do6  afioe  se  fund6  por  ley  en  esta  Capital,  la  Facultad  de  Ciencias  Econ6micaB, 
€uyo  institute  funciona  ya  con  bastante  regularidad.  Nuestros  estadistas  creen  en  la 
necesidad  de  proveer,  para  las  personas  que  quieran  dedicarse  a  los  altos  estudioe 
comerciales,  una  instrucci6n  especial  en  la  ciencia  y  arte  de  las  finanzas  y  economia 
poHtica,  para  que,  estando  bien  informados  y  libres  de  ideas  err6neas  sobre  tan  im- 
portantes  materias.  puedan  ^stos  servir  fielmente  a  la  comunidad,  en  el  congreeo,  en 
la  prensa  o  en  la  vida  comercial,  contribuyendo  asf  al  mantenimiento  de  una  sana 
moral  financiera  en  nuestro  pals. 

Segtin  la  experiencia  me  ensefia,  los  j6venes  preparados  en  nuestras  escuelas  su- 
periores,  o  en  nuestra  Facultad  de  Ciencias  Comerciales,^  se  hallan  en  condiciones  de 
desempefiarse  con  eficiencia  ^n  el  comercio  y  la  banca,  en  cualquier  pals  en  donde  ee 
babla  o  castellano,  o  ingl6s  o  franco. 

En  lo  que  se  refiere  a  la  proyectada  adopci6n  de  "un  curso  uniforme  de  instruccidn 
comercial,  para  todos  los  palses  americanos,"  en  este  continente,  fuera  de  la  Argen- 
tina, s61o  conozco  a  los  Estados  Unidos  y  al  Dominio  en  de  Canadd,  donde,  en  mi 
calidad  de  comisionado  argentine,  visits  muchos  institutes  de  ensefianza  comercial, 
deede  las  escuelas  elementalee  hasta  las  facultades  de  ciendas  econ6mica8.  A  mi 
modo  de  ver,  convendrla  que  en  los  curses  mercantiles  de  Norte  Am^ca  se  fundaran 
dases  espedalee  para  la  ensefianza  de  los  idiomas  castellano  y  portugu^e,  como  tarn- 
bi^nque  sus  alumnos  dedicaran  parte  desu  tiempoalestudiodelosproductosnaturales 
de  los  palses  latino-americanoe,  su  geografla  y  su  historia. 


^COMO  PUEDE  una  NACION  PREPARAR  de  la  MANERA  Mis  EFECnYA 
A  SUS  JOVENES  para  una  carrera  COMERCIAL  QUE  DEBA  EMPREN- 
DERSE  BIEN  SEA  EN  DICHA  NAUON  O  EN  UN  PAlS  EXTRANJERO? 

Por  ANTONIO  L.  VALVERDE, 
Pro/eMor  Titular  de  la  Escuela  de  Comercio  de  la  Hahana^  Cuba. 

La  legislaci6n  que  rige  en  Cuba  y  que  r^lamenta  los  estudioe  de  comercio,  es  la 
Orden  No.  470  de  15  de  noviembre  de  1900  que  establece  la  forma  en  que  ha  de 
hacerse  esa  clase  de  estudios. 

Segtin  esa  orden,  la  carrera  comercial  debe  cursarse  en  la  Escuela  de  Comercio, 
anexa  al  Institute  de  Segunda  Ensefianza  de  la  Habana,  y  que  es  la  dnica  que  exiate 
en  la  Repdblica,  aprobdndose  las  siguientes  aaignaturas:  Aritm^tica  y  dlgebra,  geogra^ 
universal,  c&lculos  mercantUes,  tenedurla  de  libros  y  contabilldad  aplicada  al 
comercio,  empresas  y  oficinas  pdbUcas,  prdctica  del  comercio,  geografla  industrial  y 
comercial,  economia  polltica  y  nociones  de  hacienda  pdblica,  estadlstica,  legialaci^ 
mercantU,  derecho  Intemadonal  mercantil,  historia  del  comercio,  historia  y  reconoci- 
miento  de  los  productos  comerciales,  idioma  ingl^,  idioma  franc^. 

Con  el  estudio  y  aprobacidn,  mediante  exdmenes  de  esas  materias,  se  obtiene  el 
tltulo  de  profesor  mercantil.  La  prdctica  hasta  ahora  seguida  es  la  de  agnipar  las 
materias  de  naanera  que  se  empleen  cuatro  afioe  en  obtenerse  ese  tltulo;  pero  esta 
distribuci6n  no  estd  sancionada  por  la  ley;  porque  ^sta  exige  dnicamente,  que  el 
estudio  debe  hacerse  cuidando  que  la  aritm^tica  y  Algebra  preceda  a  los  dUcukM 
mercantiles  y  tenedurla  de  libros,  y  estos  a  la  pr^tica  del  comercio;  la  geografla 
universal  y  estadlstica  a  la  geografla  industrial  y  comercial,  y  la  l^gislacidn  mercantU 
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al  derecho  mercantil  internacional.  Observando  estas  precedenciae,  la  carrera  de 
profesor  mercantil  puede  cursaree  en  tree  alios  legalmento. 

Poca  utilidad  presta  ese  tftulo  acad^mico  en  Cuba.  No  porque  creamoe  que  la 
organizaci6n  de  la  Escuela  sea  deficiente;  sino  porque  desde  tiempo  inmemorlal,  se 
le  ha  prestado  poca  o  ningima  atenci6n. 

En  Cuba,  pais  eminentemente  comercial  y  agrfcola,  se  nota  que  la  inmensa 
mayorfa  de  sus  hijos,  dedlcan  bus  aficiones  a  las  carreras  de  abogados  y  m^cos,  en 
primer  lugar,  abandonando  toda  otxa  direcci6n  por  estlmarla  poco  productiva.  Des- 
de que  ocurri6  en  Cuba  el  cambio  polftico  y  se  con8tituy6  en  naci6n  independiente, 
ee  ha  iniciado  una  favorable  reacci6n  en  favor  del  comercio,  pero  no  de  los  estudios 
comerciales.  Hoy  se  ven  las  casas  de  bancas  ocupadaa  en  su  gran  mayorla,  por  un 
•  personal  compuesto  de  bijos  del  pa(s,  que  desempeflan  los  cargos  mds  importantes, 
pero  que  no  ban  pasado  por  un  establecimiento  t^cnico  que  les  haya  dado  la  prepara- 
ci6n  necesaria  a  ese  objeto.  Ellos  se  preparan  y  adquieren  esos  conocimientos,  pr6c- 
tdcamente,  e  ignoran,  como  es  conslguiente,  aquellas  materias  que  debe  conocer  un 
comerciante  y  que  no  se  adquieren  sino  en  academias  y  escuelas. 

La  Escuela  de  Comercio  de  Cuba  es  algo  deficiente  en  su  organizacl6n,  por  ser  su 
plan  de  estudios  limitado. 

Nosotros  entendemos  que  dentro  del  plan  de  estudios  de  una  Escuela  de  Comercio 
deben  comprenderse  todas  aquellas  direcciones  de  la  actividad  que  se  relacionen 
con  el  comercio.  Por  eso,  con  muy  buen  acuerdo,  las  escuelas  de  Paris  y  Amberes, 
comprenden,  como  ima  rama  de  la  carrera  comercial,  los  estudios  que  deben  hacer  lo6 
agentes  consulares  y  otros  cargos  afines. 

En  Cuba,  por  abandono  de  los  llamados  a  atender  estos  asuntos,  se  ejercen  mucbas 
profesiones  y  destinos,  para  los  cuales  debfan  exigirse  estudios  especiales.  Asf 
tenemos,  por  ejemplo,  los  agentes  de  comercio,  los  periciales  de  aduanas,  los  miembros 
de  la  junta  de  protestas  sobre  aforos  de  aduanas,  los  cdnsules,  fieles  almotacenes, 
contadores,  y  tenedores  de  libros  de  las  oficinas  ptiblicas  del  Estado,  la  Provincia  y 
el  municipio  y  otros  por  ese  estilo. 

Claro  es  que  esos  estudios  que  hoy  se  cursan  en  la  Escuela  de  Comercio  de  la  Habana, 
deben  ser  ampliados  para  que  dentro  de  su  medio  de  acci6n  comprendan  a  esos  cargoe 
especiales,  ampliaci6n  f^il  de  hacer,  porque  la  base  o  fundamento  estd  hecho  ya. 

A  ese  cuadro  de  estudios  establecidos  en  Cuba  por  la  citada  Orden  470  de  1900, 
debfan  agr^arso  las  siguientes  materias:  Legislaci6n  y  pr&ctica  fiscal  y  aduanera, 
legislaci6n  mercantil  extranjera  comparada,  nociones  de  derecho  civil  y  adminis- 
trativo  y  legislaci6n  sobre  marcas  y  patentes,  redacci6n  de  instrumentos  ptiblicos  y 
documentos  comerciales,  idioma  alemdn. 

Esta  ampliaci6n  de  estudios  abarca,  como  se  ve,  las  carreras  consulares  y  todo  lo 
que  a  las  aduanas  se  refiere,  haciendo  que  el  estudiante  sea  apto  para  el  desempeflo 
de  dichos  cargos,  y  sepa,  ya  que  los  c6nsules  tienen  funciones  notariales,  redactar 
documentos  de  esta  clase.  Conviene  sf,  que  la  "Prdctica  del  Comercio,"  se  concrete 
especialmente  al  estudio  de  los  bancos  y  bolsas  a  fin  de  comprender  a  los  agentes  y 
corredores  de  comercio.  A  los  idiomas  francos  e  ingles,  convendrla  agregar  el  alem&n, 
ya  que  el  desarroUo  comercial  de  Alemania  es  tan  grande  desde  1870  a  la  fecha,  que 
amerita  el  aprendizaje  de  ese  idioma. 

Todos  estos  estudios  deben  hacerse  con  marcada  direcci6n  pr^tica,  por  ser  esta 
la  dnica  manera  de  obtener  un  satisfactorio  resultado  en  la  ensefianza. 

Creemos,  pues,  que  el  plan  o  cuadro  de  estudios  que  debe  seguirse  para  una  carrera 
comercial,  es  el  siguiente:  Tenedurfa  de  libros  y  contabilidad  en  general  aplicada  al 
comdrcio,  pr^tica  del  comercio,  especialmente  en  bancoe  y  bolsas,  geograffa  industrial 
y  comercial,  economla  polf tica  y  hacienda  ptiblica  con  relaci6n  al  comercio,  estadfstica 
aplicada  al  comercio,  legiBlaci6n  mercantil,  derecho  mercantil  internacional,  nociones 
de  derecho  civil  y  administrativo,  legislaci6n  sobre  marcas  y  patentes,  historia  del 
comercio,  reconocimiento  de  productos  comereialefl,  idiomaa— ingl^,   franc^,   y 
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alem&n,  legislaci6n  y  pr&ctica  fiscal  y  aduanera,  legislaci6n  y  prdctica  consularee, 
legislaciones  mercantiles  extranjeras  comparadas,  redacci6n  de  instnunentos  ptiblicoB 
y  documentoB  comerciales. 

No  pedimos  exclusivamente  para  nuestra  naci6n  ese  plan:  pensamos  que  debe  ser 
general,  porque  estimamos  que  no  son  necesarios  ni  m^  ni  menos  eetudioapara  obtener 
una  instrucci6n  suficiente  para  una  carrera  comercial. 

Poco  nos  debe  importar  la  dlstribuci6n  de  esas  materias  en  cursos,  si  bien  deben 
observarse  las  naturales  ihcompatibilidades  que  deben  resultar  y  resultan  del  estudio 
flimultdneo  de  alguna  de  ellas. 

Creemos  iimecesario  bacer  distrlbuciones  respecto  a  las  clases  de  Escuelas  en  las 
cuales  deben  hacerse  los  estudios;  porque  cousideramos  que  tanto  en  las  Escuelas 
que  forman  parte  del  sistema  escolar  publico,  como  en  las  sostenidas  por  dotaciones 
partdculares,  asl  como  en  las  escuelas  especiales  de  comerdo  que  se  hallen  bajo  la 
admini8traci6n  particular,  la  ensefianza  debe  ser  uniforme  y  exigida  por  el  gobiemo. 
No  se  nos  oculta  que  esas  exigencias  tienen  sus  llmites  naturales  y  legales;  pero  su 
radio  de  acci6n  debe  hacerse  sentir  no  dando  validez  acad^roica  a  los  estudios  bechos 
en  forma  distinta  de  la  acordada  por  el  Estado  o  por  lo  menos  validez  oficial  para  el 
desempefio  de  cargos  pdblicos  utilizados  por  el  Estado. 

El  plan  de  estudios  que  proponemos  es  el  que  a  nuestro  juicio  prepara  mejor  a  los 
]6vene3  para  aprender  la  carrera  comercial  y  que  mds  se  adapta  a  nuestro  sistema 
aducativo,  y  creemos  que  con  muy  poca  diferencia  es  el  que  se  sigue  en  casi  todas  laa 
escuelas  de  comercio,  y  no  seria  diffcil  adoptar  un  plan  uniforme  de  instrucci6n  mer- 
cantil  para  todos  los  pafses  panamericanos. 

Abora  bien;  ese  plan  de  estudios  comprende  toda  la  actividad  comercial  y  tal  vex 
parezca  muy  vasto.  Este  defecto  aparente  se  podrla  remediar  con  facilidad,  haciendo 
0  creando  dcntro  del  plan  general,  determinadas  secciones  para  carreras  especiales, 
que  no  necesitan  estudios  tan  extensos,  dejando  la  totalidad  de  ^tos  para  los  que  deseen 
obtener,  entre  nosotros,  el  tftulo  de  Profesor  Mercantil,  y  en  otros  palses  el  de  Doctor 
en  ciencias  comerciales  u  otro  tltulo  cuya  denominaci6n  uniforme  se  acuerde. 

Para  que  pueda  apreciarse  cl  plan  de  estudios  que  proponemos  y  sus  diversas  sec- 
ciones, vamos  a  presentar  el  esquema  de  dicbos  estudios,  expresando  las  carreras  y  las 
asignaturas  que  deben  cursarse. 

I. 

Profesor  Mercantile  Doctor  o  lAcenciado  en  Ciencias  Comerciales, — Tenedurla  de  libro6 
y  eontabilidad  en  general  aplicada  al  comercio,  prdctica  del  comercio  especialmente 
en  bancos  y  bolsad,  geograffa  industrial  y  comercial,  economfa  polftica  y  hacienda 
pdblica,  con  relacidn  al  comercio,  estadfstica  aplicada  al  comercio,  legislaci6n  mercan- 
til, historia  del  comercio,  reconocimiento  de  los  productos  comerciales,  I^i8laci6n 
mercantil  intemacional,  nociones  de  derecho  civil  y  administrative  y  legislaci6n 
sobre  marcas  y  patentes,  legislaci6n  y  prdctica  fiscal  y  aduanera,  legislaci6n  y  prdctica 
consulares,  legislaciones  mercantiles  extranjeras  comparadas,  redaccidn  de  instru- 
mentos  pdblicos  y  doctmientos  comerciales,  idiomas— ingles,  francos  y  alem&n. 

II. 

Agentes  mediadores  de  comercio  {a§entes  de  cambio  y  bolsas  y  corredores  de  comercio). — 
Tenedurfa  de  libros  y  contabilidad  en  general  aplicada  al  comercio,  prdctica  del 
comercio,  especialmente  en  bancos  y  bolsas,  legislaci6n  mercantil,  reconocimiento  de 
productos  comerciales,  redaccidn  de  instrumentos  pdblicos  y  documentos  comerciales, 
idiomas — ^ingl^,  francos  y  alemdn,  legislaci6n  sobre  marcas  y  patentee  y  legialaci^ii 
y  prdctica  fiscal  y  aduaneia. 

in. 

Vistas  o  periciaUs  de  aduanoM. — ^Tenedurfa  de  libroe  y  contalibilidad  en  general 
aplicada  al  comercio,  estadfstica  aplicada  al  comercio,  Iegi8laci6n  mercantil,  legisla* 
donee  mercantiles  extranjeras  comparadas,  derecho  mercantil  intemadonal,  re* 
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conocimiento  de  productos  comerciales,  Iegi8laci6n  y  prdctica  fiscal  y  adiianera, 
idiomas — ingles,  francos  y  alemdn,  legiBlaci6n  eobre  marcas  y  patentee,  eetadJtstica 
aplicada  al  comercio. 

IV. 

Agentes  o  corredores  de  aduanas, — Tenedurfa  de  libros  y  contabilidad  en  general 
aplicada  al  comercio,  legislacidn  mercantile  legislaciones  mercan tiles  extranjeras 
comparadas,  reconocimiento  de  productos  comerciales,  legifllaci6n  y  prdctica  fiscal  y 
aduauera,  estadistica  aplicada  al  comercio,  idiomas — ingl^,  franc^  y  alemdn,  legis- 
laci6n  sobre  marcas  y  patentea 

V. 

Carrera  conmZor. —Tenedurla  de  libros  y  contabilidad  en  general  aplicada  al  comer- 
cio, estadistica  aplicada  al  comercio,  legifilaci6n  mercantil,  nociones  de  derecho  civil 
y  administrativo  y  legislaci6n  sobre  marcas  y  patentes,  legislaciones  mercantiles  ex- 
tranjeras comparadas,  derecho  mercantil  internacional,  geografia  industrial  y  co- 
mercial,  reconocimiento  de  productos  comerciales,  legislacidn  y  prdctica  consulares, 
redacci6n  de  instrumentos  publicos  y  documentos  comerciales,  Iegi8laci6n  y  prdctica 
fiscal  y  aduanera,  idiomas — ingl&,  franc^  y  alemdn,  historia  del  comercio. 

VI. 

Paitos  tasadores, — Geografia  industrial  y  comercial,  Iegi8laci6n  mercantil,  reconoci- 
miento de  productos  comerciales,  legislaci6n  y  pr&ctica  fiscal  y  aduanera,  idiomas — 
ingl^,  franc^  y  alemdn,  legislaci6n  sobre  marcas  y  patentes. 

Estas  son  las  secciones  que  podr&n  comprenderse  dentro  de  la  carrera  comercial, 
reglamentando  los  estudios  en  cutbos  para  su  aprendizaje. 

Como  se  comprenderd  fdcilmente,  puede  esa  distribuci6n  ser  objeto  de  modifica- 
ciones,  pero  en  lo  fundamental  debe  existir. 

Bien  ha  hecho  la  subseccidn  10  sobre  instrucci6n  comercial,  de  la  Secci6n  IV  del 
Gongreso  en  dedicar  su  atenci6n  a  este  problema,  porque  desde  hace  largo  tiempo,  a 
los  estudios  comerciales  no  se  les  dedica  la  atenci6n  que  se  merecen. 

Con  raz6n  ha  dicho  M.  L6autey  que  a  las  clases  superiores  repugna  el  comercio; 
la  clase  media  no  le  da  sine  los  menos  inteligentes  y  los  menos  instruidos  de  sus  hijos; 
las  clases  inferiores  ponen  a  los  j6venes  eetudiosoe  en  las  escuelas  del  Estado.  Y 
cuando  los  unos  y  los  otros,  de  estas  dos  tiltimas  clases,  se  deciden,  f altos  de  medios, 
a  dirigir  a  sus  hijos  a  los  estudios  comerciales,  es  porque  creen  que  esta  carrera  no 
necesita  de  otra  preparaci6n  que  la  que  da  la  prdctlca.  Esto,  como  se  comprenderd 
idcilmente,  es  err6neo. 

Hoy  por  fortuna  se  empieza  a  ver  la  necesidad  e  importancia  de  los  estudios  comer- 
ciales; se  reconoce  con  justa  raz6n,  que  la  formaci6n  de  un  buen  comerciante  exige 
tan  to  m^todo,  estudio  y  esfuerzos,  como  la  de  abogado,  medico  o  ingeniero;  y  es  que 
el  campo  de  acci6n  del  comercio  es  considerable,  dado  el  desenvolvimiento  que  cada 
dfa  adquiere,  debido  a  los  multiples  medios  de  comunicaci6n. 

El  comercio  reclama  hoy  hombres  instruidos,  cientificos;  no  prdcticos,  y  lejos  de 
condenar  a  una  vida  mondtona  y  pasiva  al  individuo,  como  afirman  algunoe,  exige  de 
^te  un  espfritu  siempre  despierto  y  una  inteligenda  siempre  viva. 

Una  educaci6n  tunica  comercial  es  necesaria  para  el  engrandecimiento  de  la 
naci6n,  y  por  eso  debemos  propender  a  que  los  ciudadanos  adquieran  esoe  conoci* 
mientos  sdlidamente,  a  fin  de  que  constituyan  hombres  de  acci6n  y  sean  el  exponente 
de  la  cultura  de  su  patria,  ya  que  el  comercio,  segdn  se  ha  dicho,  es  el  vehlculo  mda 
poderoso  de  la  civilizaci6n  y  el  progreso. 
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iCOMO  PUEDE  UNA  NACION  PREPARAR  DE  LA  MANERA  MlS  EFECTTVA 
A  SUS  JOVENES  para  una  CARRERA  COMERCIAL  QUE  DEBA  EMPBEN- 
DERSE  SEA  EN  DICHA  NAQON  O  EN  UN  PAlS  EXTRANJER07 

Por  AGUSTlN  T.  WHILAR, 
Director  de  la  Escuela  Normal  de  Preceptores  de  LimOj  Per&, 

IMPORTANCIA   DEL  COMERCIO. 

El  comercio  ha  influfdo  poderosamente  en  el  prodigioso  desenvolvimiento  con  que 
U  humanidad  hoy  bo  ufana,  y  continuard  abri^ndole  cada  vez  m^  amplios  y  dilatados 
horizontes  para  la  eficacia  de  su  actividad,  porque  no  dejard  de  poner  a  los  pueblos 
en  estrecha  comimicaci6n  material  e  intelectual:  causa  permanente  de  imitaci6n  de 
U808  y  coBtumbres  y  de  aplicaci6n  de  ciencias  y  artes  de  las  naciones  m&s  cultas  y 
adelantadas;  ee  el  instrumento  propio  de  las  civilizaciones. 

S^:tin  Savaray,  €\  contribuye  eficazmente  al  engrandecimiento  material  de  las 
naciones  contrarrestando  la  reducida  extensidn  territorial  a  la  pobreza  del  suelo,  como 
acaece  en  Holanda,  que  sin  producir  nada  abastece  a  los  dem^  pueblos  de  lo  que 
necesitan. 

No  es  menos  su  benefice  influjo  en  el  progreso  agricola,  ya  que  proporciona  a  unos 
palses  nuevos  productos  para  el  cultivo,  transportadoa  de  otros.  Favorece,  no  menos, 
el  desenvolvimiento  de  las  ciencias  por  cimentarse  en  sus  adelantos  los  fines  que 
persigue,  como  flurecen  las  artes  a  su  bienhechora  sombra. 

Asf  esparce  el  comercio  sus  beneficios  en  todas  las  esferas  sociales  encontrando 
en  61,  quienes  lo  ejercen  h&bil  y  16gicamente,  un  manantial  de  ganancias  llcitaa; 
y  elagricultor  aumenta  las  suyas,  satisface  mayor  ntimero  de  necesidades  dando 
salida  a  sus  frutos  y  facilitando  los  medios  de  adquirir  los  objetos  indispensables  para 
la  vida.  El  comercio  nivela,  pues,  la  abundancia,  llama  a  todos  los  seres  a  compartir 
el  trabajo  de  todos;  contribuye  a  la  difusi6n  de  las  ideas,  y  lleva  por  todas  partes  la 
ensefLa  bendita  y  gloriosa  de  la  cultura  humana.  Viene  a  ser  en  el  oiganismo  social 
lo  que  la  circulaci6n  en  la  vida  fisiol6gica;  y  de  ahi  que  se  tenga  por  la  manifestaci6n 
externa  universal  y  contlnua  del  valor  y  potencialidad  econ6mica  de  las  nacionea 
que  derraman  por  el  mundo  los  frutos  de  sus  campos  y  los  productos  de  sus  fdbricas; 
por  regulador  de  la  situaci6n  de  los  mercados  de  las  necesidades  locales,  de  las  prefe- 
rencias  de  los  consumidores,  de  las  variaciones  del  gusto,  y  de  los  antojos  y  caprichos 
de  la  moda:  les  el  alma  de  la  economia  contempoduieal 

CLASES  DE  COMERCIO. 

La  extensi6n  y  la  complexidad  de  los  actos  comerciales,  los  servicios  y  la  riqueza 
que  han  creado,  obligan  a  dividir  el  comercio  en  clases,  atendiendo  al  lugar  y  al  modo, 
a  la  cantidad,  a  los  objetos  de  que  se  trata,  a  la  relaci6n  con  las  demds  naciones  y  a 
los  lugares  donde  se  realiza.  De  aqul  la  compraventa,  las  comisiones,  los  transportes, 
la  banca,  los  seguros,  el  cambio,  el  dep6sito,  los  alimentos,  los  tejidos,  los  materiales 
de  construcci6n,  los  objetos  suntuarios,  el  dinero,  los  efectos,  el  comercio  pliblico  y 
privado,  el  intemacional  y  colonial,  el  maritime,  el  fluvial,  por  canales  y  lagos,  de 
paz  y  de  guerra,  al  por  mayor  y  por  menor. 

CITAUDADES  MORALES   E  INTELECTUALES  DEL  COMBRCIAKTB. 

Como  quiera  que  el  comercio  comprenda  variadlsimos  objetos  y  circunstahcias, 
reviste  mtiltiples  formas;  exige,  como  es  natiual,  singulares  prendas  mcmdes  e  into- 
lectuales  y  no  pocos  conocimientos  cientlficoe,  esto  es,  ha  menester  de  una  educaddn 
e  instrucci6n  tan  grandee  y  extensas  como  las  de  cualquiera  profeeidn,  por  diffcU 
que  sea. 

Las  cualidades  morales  e  intelectuales  deben  adquirirse  b  perfeccionaise  por  medio 
de  mut  educaci<5n  ordenada  y  met<5dicamente  seguida,  a  fin  de  inculcar  con  buoi 
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^xito  la  aptitud  para  los  actos  comercialee,  para  el  amor  al  orden/la  economia,  la 
perseverancia,  la  recdtud  de  juicio,  el  buen  sentido,  la  probldad,  la  integridad,  la 
veracidad,  el  eeplritu  de  iniciativa,  la  decisidn,  la  claridad  en  las  ideas  y  todo  aquella 
que  constituye  la  experiencia  profesional,  las  reglas  propias  del  comercio  y  bus  secretoe. 

OONOGDOBNTOS  CIENTIfICOS    INDI8PBNSABLES    PARA  SL    BJERCIOIO    DBL    OOMBRGIO  T 
CONOBFTO  DB  LA  BNSBJ^ANZA  COMBRCIAL. 

A  la  par  que  el  ejercicio  del  comercio  exige  las  cualidadee  especificadas,  reclama 
tambi^  no  pocos  conocimientos  cientificos  especiales  para  el  logro  del  mejor  ^ita 
en  los  negocios  o  actos  comerciales.  Asf  es  indispensable  conocer  ios  lugares  de  pro* 
duccidn  y  consumo,  las  rutas  y  vlas  de  comimicaci6n,  los  mercados  de  consume^ 
las  tarifas  de  transporte  general  o  especial,  los  derechos  de  aduanas,  la  manera  de 
fabricar,  la  calidad  y  costo  de  los  productos,  el  empleo  o  aprovechamiento  hecho  por 
el  consumidor,  etc. 

Adem^s  de  estos  conocimientos  y  algunos  otros  relatives  a  la  naturaleza  particular 
de  los  productos  vendidos  relacionados  con  las  circunstancias  especiales  de  cada 
comarca,  el  comerciante  necesita  otras  mka  generales  que  constituyen  el  esplritu  por 
decir  asf,  de  las  preparaciones  mercantiles,  tales  como  el  conocimiento  claro,  sencillo 
y  met6dico  de  la  contabilidad,  darse  cuenta  cabal  de  la  naturaleza  de  la  materia  de 
la  producci6n  y  de  las  aplicaciones  industiiales;  poeeer  te6rica  y  pr&cticamente  su 
lengua  y  las  comerciales  extranjeras  de  mks  importancia,  y  disponer  de  los  instru- 
mentoe  anexos,  o  sea  la  caligrafla,  la  estenografla,  el  dibujo;  estar  al  ianto  de  los 
fen6menos  econ6micos  dominando  los  principios  y  las  leyee  que  los  regulan,  y  los 
juridicos  aplicables  al  comercio.  Y  como  quiera  que  el  aprendizaje  de  tan  variadas 
y  diffciles  materias  exige  ensefianza  metddica,  la  carrera  comercial,  como  todas  las 
dem^,  debe  tener  profesorado  especial,  pedag6gicamente  orientado,  para  el  buen 
^ito  de  la  ensefianza. 

Ya  que  los  profesores  no  se  improvisan  ni  se  reclutan  en  la  calle,  aun  cuando  domi- 
nen  la  ciencia  que  ban  de  ensefiar,  deben  tener  preparacidn  pedag^ca  especial  porque 
sin  ella  los  resultados  serdn  frustrineos,  o,  por  lo  menoe,  muy  arduo  conseguir  dai 
mediana  ensefianza. 

Los  conocimientos  cientificos  exigidos,  pues,  por  la  naturaleza,  complexidad  y 
fines  del  comercio  son:  Lengua  nacional,  rafces  latinas,  ret6rica  mercantil,  lenguas 
comerciales  extranjeras,  bistoria  literaria,  geograffa  econ6mico-comercial,  historia  del 
comercio,  cosmografla,  matemdticas  aplicadas,  mineralogla,  contabilidad  general  y 
especial,  economla  politica,  comercial  e  indiistrial,  bacienda  pdblica,  moral  prdctica, 
clvica  y  comercial,  derecbo  civil  y  administrativo,  derecbo  comercial,  l^^laci6n 
mercantil  comparativa,  l^^islacidn  fiscal,  estadfstica  general  y  aplicada,  sociologla, 
caligrafla,  dibujo,  psicologla  del  comerciante,  teorfa  de  la  ensefianza  mercantil,  meto- 
dologla  general,  metodologla  aplicada  a  la  ensefianza  mercantil. 

Dada  la  naturaleza,  extensidn  y  variedad  de  estos  conocimientos,  se  infiere:  (a)  que 
la  ensefianza  comercial  debe  ser  educadora,  (b)  que  debe  proporcionar  conocimientos 
cientificos,  literarioe,  lingufsticos,  morales,  cfvicos,  econ6micos,  t^nicos,  juridicos 
te^rico-pr^ticos  y  pedag6gicos  especial^,  (c)  que  su  finalidad  debe  ser  general^ 
especial  y  profesional:  general  por  su  plan  cientffico;  especial  por  la  direccf6n  que  da 
a  la  atenddn  de  los  alumnos  sobre  actos  de  comercio,  por  la  importancia  atribuida 
al  estudio  de  la  contabilidad,  de  la  economla  industrial  y  comercial,  a  las  lenguas 
comerciales,  a  la  caligrafla,  al  derecbo,  a  la  legislaci6n,  a  la  economla  politica,  a  la 
hacienda  pdblica;  profesional  porque  el  estudio  razonado  de  lo  que  se  practica  en 
las  fdbricas,  en  los  talleres,  en  los  bancos,  en  el  comercio,  donde  estd  la  fuente  del  orden 
del  m^todo  para  la  aplicaci6n  pr^tica  y  para  la  lecci6n  objetiva,  como  que  prepara 
para  el  profesorado  mercantil. 

Estos  puntos  de  vista,  la  complexidad  yel  crecido  ndmero  de  operaciones  comercia- 
les, obligan  la  aplicaci6n  del  principio  de  la  division  del  trabajo,  a  fin  de  dar  cabida 
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a  no  pocae  personas  que  ayudan  o  auxilian  al  comerciante,  denominadas  auxiliares, 
cuyas  clases  varian  segdn  los  pafses  y  la  legislacidn,  porque  necesitan  tambi^n  educa- 
ci6n  e  infltruccidn  comercial. 

Para  ser,  pues,  hoy  im  buen  comerciante,  no  basta,  como  antafio,  conocer  bien 
solamente^^un  artfculo,  una  mercancfa  y  la  regi6n  productora,  se  necesita  estar  al 
tanto  do  todo  lo  que  ocurre  en  el  mundo. 

Hoy,  dice  Siegfrield,  es  indispensable  poder  daroe  cuenta,  instantdneamente  al 
abrir  un^eri6dico  diario,  de  la  influencia  que  pueden  tener  Iob  despachoe  telegrdficos, 
de  cualquier  otro  pais.  Para  ello  se  necesita  saber  muchas  cosas,  no  s<51o,  poseer  las 
bases  de  los  negocios,  esto  es,  conocer  la  contabilidad,  los  cdlculos  de  los  cambios  de 
precio,  de  valores  y  arbitrios,  la  geografla  comercial;  hablar,  o  en  todo  case,  com- 
prender  varias  lenguas,  ser  economista,  hacendista,  cambista  en  derta  medida;  es 
indispensable  en  una  palabra,  haber  adquirido  la  ciencia  comercial.  De  aquf  la 
sabia  y  c^lebre  frase  de  Goethe,  "No  s^  que  exista  esplritu  mis  extenso  y  cultivado 
que  el  de  un  gran  comerciante.'* 

OaiOBN  DB  LA  CULTXTBA  COMBBOIAL  Y  8U   E8TAD0   BN  NUB8TRA  £POOA. 

Evidenciada  la  importancia  del  comercio,  la  clase  de  preparaci6n  que  exige  y  1a 
divereidad  de  operaciones  realizadas  con  la  cooperacidn  de  no  pocos  auxiliaree,  no 
obstante,  los  Estados  y  los  particulares  no  se  percataron,  en  todo  tiempo,  de  la  necesidad 
de  la  preparaci6n  t^cnica  del  comerdante,  porque  antes  del  siglo  XIX,  la  ensefianza 
secundaria  cldsica  fu6  la  dnica  fuente  de  cultura  basta  nuestra  ^poca  y  el  tinico  funda- 
mento  de  la  educacidn  nacional.  A  su  calor  form&ronse  los  esplritus,  disdplinironae 
las  inteligencias,  influyendo  poderosamente  en  todas  las  manifestaciones  del  ingenio; 
pero  como  tal  ensefianza  no  podia  por  si  sola  satisfacer  las  multiples  neceddades  y 
exigencias  sociales,  algunoe  pensadores  pidieron,  con  insistencia,  en  el  siglo  XVIII, 
la  8ustitud6n  de  otra  ensefianza  mds  adecuada  a  las  nuevas  direcdonee  sociales. 
Y  despu^  de  mucho  discutir  y  largo  batallar,  surgieron  nuevas  institudones  docentes 
enderezadas  a  contribuir  a  la  cultura  general  de  la  juventud  eetudiosa  predominando 
en  ellas  la  ensefianza  de  las  lenguas  vivas,  dn  dejar  de  satisfacer  otras  exigencias  de 
orden  te6rico,  sentidas  en  nuestra  ^poca.  Este  movimento  se  propag6,  rdpidamente, 
dentro  y  fuera  de  cada  nad6n  allf  donde  la  neceddad  de  una  ensefianza  especial  era 
m^  imperiosa. 

En  los  afios  1804,  1808,  1815,  1816,  1829,  y  1843  aparecieron  en  Francia  diversas 
escuelas  profedonales,  dguiendo  lu^;o  d  ejemplo  B61gica,  Alemania,  Italia,  Espafia, 
y  Am^ca;  extendi^ndose  tambi6n  d  movimiento  por  establecer  escuelas  de  comerdo, 
aunque  muy  pocas  hasta  1850,  tomando  impulse  la  f  undaddn  de  escuelas  comercialee 
hacia  la  mitad  del  siglo  XIX,  alcanzando  la  ensefianza  mercantil  una  oiganizaci^n 
general,  verdadera  y  apropiada  a  las  neceddades  sentidas.  Pero  la  revolud6n  no 
se  realiz6  en  todas  partes,  aunque  en  todas  se  han  establecido  escuelas  especialeB 
industriales  y  comerciales.  De  aquf  nace  la  re6tricci6n  del  infiujo  de  la  ensefianza 
cl&dca  que  origin6  otra  nueva,  llamada  mas  tarde  a  desenvolverse  vigorosamente  y 
destinada  a  completar  la  educacidn  cl4dca,  constituyendo  asf  uno  de  los  prindpales 
factores  de  prosperidad  econ6mica  y  de  progreso  moral  y  dvil.  Pero  al  prindpio,  en 
verdad,  ningdn  Estado  floreciente  sentfa  la  neceddad  de  estimular  y  desenvolver  la 
instruccidn  mercantil,  porque  cada  pafs  tenfa  que  proveer,  cad  excludvamente  y  dn 
competencia  extrafia,  al  mercado  interior  y  colonial,  reservados  con  excedvo  celo,  a 
la  producd6n  nadonal.  .  Desenvolvidse  ad  el  comercio  dn  obstdculos  insuperablea, 
ni  cheques  violentos  y  sin  imponer  a  los  comerciantes  la  neceddad  pr&ctica  de  adquirir 
conocimientos  especiales  y  profundos  acerca  de  las  condiciones  econ6micas  de  los 
pafses  extranjeros  por  no  ofrecerse  la  oportimidad  de  su  utilizaci6n  en  las  reladonea 
del  comercio  exterior. 

Impuestas  por  cada  Estado,  civilizad6n  y  lenguas  en  bus  respectivos  mercadoe  j 
colonias,  limit^e  la  ensefianza  de  las  lenguas  extranjeras  quedando  reduddo  e 
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influjo  politico,  militar  y  ciyii  a  una  sola  coea,  por  practicarae  en  el  mismo  campo, 
y  la  preparaci6n  comerdal,  limitada  en  las  administracionee  mercantiles;  bastaba  la 
experiencia  individual  para  las  exigencias  del  tr&fico. 

A  mediados  del  siglo  XIX,  el  desarrollo  industrial  coloc6  a  todas  las  naciones  euro- 
peas  en  un  pi^  de  igualdad  que  hizo  intitil  el  r^men  restrictive  de  la  navegaci6n 
y  del  comercio,  dando  ampUo  espacio  a  la  comunicaci6n  intemacional,  imponiendo 
la  neceaidad  de  una  preparaci6n  tunica  id6nea. 

La  nueva  direcci6n  dada  por  Inglaterra  a  la  poUtica  comercial  transform^  las  rela- 
ciones  intemaclonales  y  econdmicas,  como  se  transformaron  los  m^todos  industriales 
en  todo  el  mundo,  en  la  tiltima  mitad  del  siglo  XYIII  impeUendo  a  todas  las  naciones 
europeas  al  nuevo  arreglo  t^cnico  y  econ6mico  de  la  producci6n  manuiacturera. 
Ninguna  naci6n  podia  disputarle  el  cetro  industrial  y  comercial  a  Inglaterra  y 
favorecida  por  tan  peregrina  situacidn,  s61o  aspiraba  al  perfeccionamiento  de  las 
clases  tunicas  de  la  produccidn  a(!in  no  superadas. 

En  el  interin,  los  dem^  paises  aumentaban  su  producci6n  manufacturera  favoreci- 
das  por  las  escuelas  industriales,  tiempo  ha  posefdas  por  Inglaterra. 

Son6,  pues,  la  hora  en  que  las  demds  naciones  se  resolvieron  a  afrontar  el  mercado 
del  mundo  disputdndoselo  a  los  ingleses. 

Las  exposicionesintemacionalesdeLondres  (1851);  de  Paris  (1867);  deViena(1868), 
iniciaron  una  nueva  economia  e  inauguraron  una  lucha  comercial  internacional, 
considerdndose  cada  naci6n  t^cnica  y  suficientemente  preparada  para  ocupar  todos 
los  mercados;  y  dieron  asi  muerte  al  monoplio  industrial  ingles.  Desde  este  instante 
cristalizan  los  esfuerzoe  de  Europa  y  los  Estados  Unidos  de  AmMca,  para  proteger 
a  los  industriales  y  comerciantes  en  sus  empresas  de  penetraci6n  en  los  mercados 
coloniales  extra-europeos  y  la  conquista  de  ellos  abierta  para  todo  el  mundo,  mientras 
los  mercados  europeos,  con  excepci6n  del  de  la  Gran  Bretafia,  se  defendian  con 
elevados  derechos  de  frontera. 

Estableci^ronse  entonces  algunos  museos  comerciales,  sociedades  de  exportacidn 
y  otras  instituciones  andlogas  destinadas  a  promover  y  apoyar  las  exportaciones  na- 
cionales,  merced  a  los  esfuerzos  de  los  cdnsules  que  hasta  esa  ^pocas^lotenian  repre- 
eentaci6n  diplomdtica.  La  insuficiencia  era  general,  faltaba  la  experiencia  y  la 
orgsmizaci6n  comercial;  era  indiscutible  la  necesidad  de  comerciantes  aptos  para 
patrocinar  las  corrientes,  dotados,  si  no  de  la  experiencia  tradicional,  por  lo  menos 
de  un  cdmulo  de  conocimientos  te6rico8  suficientes  para  la  lucha  intemacional  mer- 
cantil.    He  aqui  el  origen  de  la  cultura  comercial  expueeta  siquiera  en  cifra. 

Los  Estados,  que  tuvieron  antes  la  enseilanza  comercial  por  cosa  de  pooA  importancia 
alentaron,  ayudaron  eficazmente,  la  iniciatiVa  privada,  la  tarea  de  promover,  de 
disciplinar  y  dirigir  esta  ensefianza  tornindola  en  un  ramo  principal  del  aistema 
did^tico  nacional,  y  tienen  hoy  grande  interns  en  preparar,  de  la  manera  m&»  prdctica 
y  elevada,  a  las  generaciones  comerciales  de  mafiana. 

La  en.sefianza  comercial  sigue  hoy,  paralelamente,  la  experiencia  econ6mica  de  cada 
pais  y  al  comp^  que  aumenta  la  utllidad  y  la  complexidad  de  la  vida,  d^jase  sentir 
tambi^n  la  necesidad  imperioea  de  comerciantes  de  extensa  y  B61ida  instruccidn 
directa  y  convenientemente  adquirida,  como  factor  de  buen  ^xito.  Nace  de  aqui 
el  anhelo  contempordneo  de  preparar,  cientificamente,  lo  m^  completamente  posible, 
a  las  personas  destinadas  a  ocupar  puestos  visibles  en  la  vida  econ6mica;  y  es  ya 
necesidad  inaplazable  dar  nuevas  direcciones  a  los  estudios  comerciales,  porque  la 
vida  econ6mica  contempordnea,  no  puede  patrocinarse  con  la  sola  experiencia  y  con 
el  auxilio  exclusivo  de  los  conocimientos  profesionales. 

Para  conocer,  valorizar  o  interpretar  las  leyes  que  rigen  el  mundo  econdmico,  se 
ha  menester  una  ctdtura  completamente  cientifica,  proporcionada  por  medio  de 
m^iodos  y  procedimientos  inherentee  a  la  ensefianza  superior,  aunque  no  faltan  todavia 
inteligencias  miopes  que  no  alcancen  a  ver  la  necesidad  de  un  plan  de  estudios  cientiiico 
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para  la  carrera  del  comercio,  y  existen  no  pocoe  comerdantes  que  repugnan  los 
estudios  que  en  su  sentir  no  son  pr&cticoe,  eeto  es,  que  no  proporcionan,  segdn  dloa, 
conocimientos  de  inmedlata  aplicaci6n. 

GBAD08  T  CLA8B8  DB  ENSSf^ANZA  COMBRCIAL;  6U  NATURALBZA   T  FIKB8. 

El  crecido  ndmero  de  materias  de  ensefianza  exigido  por  las  imperioeas  necesidadee 
mercantiles;  la  Importancia  absoluta  y  relativa  de  cada  asignatura  y  la  extensi6n  y 
profundidad  de  los  estudios  cientf ficos  y  profesionales,  ban  impuesto  la  diviai6n  de  U 
ensefianza  comercial  en  dos  grados;  uno  profesional  y  otro  universitario. 

La  determinacidn  de  la  Unea  de  desenvolvimlento  que  cada  naci6n  puede  s^guir, 
a  fin  de  ^  el  mayor  auge  y  eficacia  a  la  ensefianza  especial  o  profesional,  se  debe  a  los 
congresos  intemacioles  de  ensefianza  te6rica  y  a  las  asociaciones  de  importancia  estable- 
cidas  en  Alemania,  Francia,  Suiza,  Italia,  Espafia  y  Estados  Unidos  de  America. 
Esta  ensefianza  ofrece  hoy  caracteres  fundamentales  y  comunee.  Los  planes  de 
estudios  son  substancialmente  id^nticos  en  todas  partes  para  este  grado  de  ensefianza; 
86I0  difieren  los  programas  en  la  extenBi6n  justificada  en  cada  plantel  por  sus  propios 
y  especiales  fines.  La  ensefianza  especial  0  profesional  satisface  a  una  numeroea 
clase  de  comerciantes  y  agentes  de  comercio,  que  ofrecen  no  pocoe  grupos  con  espe- 
clalfsimas  exigencias,  debiendo,  por  lo  mismo,  fijar  su  propia  organizaci6n  para  satis- 
facer  las  necesidades  de  este  linaje  de  alumnos.  De  aqui  la  subdivisidn  de  este  grado 
de  ensefianza  en  inferior,  media  y  superior.  Esta  subdiviai6n  de  la  ensefianza  profe- 
sional ha  creado  tres  clases  de  escuelas  de  comercio:  Inferiores,  medias  y  superioros, 
sin  exigir  la  sucesi^n  de  una  clase  a  otra,  como  se  realiza  de  la  primera  ensefianza  a 
la  segunda  y  de  ^sta  a  la  superior.  Cada  clase  de  eecuela  tiene  finaKdad  propia  y 
exclusiva  y  en  cada  una  de  ellas,  el  curriculum  de  estudios  es  complete,  impartiendo 
instrucci6n  integral,  tenida  por  suficiente  para  las  categorfas  especiales  de  alumnos  en 
cuyo  provecho  se  oiganiz6  tal  ensefianza.  Pero  nada  impide  el  que  se  pueda  pasar 
de  una  escuela  a  otra  para  adquirir  nociones  profesionales  miiB  amplias  y  profundaa, 
especialmente  de  las  escuelas  medias  a  las  superiores,  sin  que  sean,  desde  luego, 
preparatorias,  esto  es,  que  la  inferior  prepare  para  la  media  y  66ta  para  la  supoior^ 
como  pudiera  creerse. 

La  ensefianasa  profesional  inferior  tiene  diversas  y  notables  modalidades,  en  cada 
pais,  debido  al  reclutamiento  de  los  alumnos. 

La  eecuela  de  comercio  media  se  dedica  a  preparar  una  categoifa  de  comerciantes 
y  empleadoB  de  comercio  mis  elevada  que  la  de  las  escuelas  inferiores  que  las  drcuns- 
tandas  de  la  vida  pueden  Uamar  a  distinguidas  posidonee.  De  aquf  la  relativa 
extensidn  de  las  nodones  t^cnicas  prdpordonadas  y  la  continuaddn  de  la  obra  de 
cultura  general  inidada  en  la  escuela  comercial  inferior.  El  desenvolvimiento  de 
cada  uno  de  los  ramoe  de  ensefianza,  que  inf orman  el  plan  de  estudios  de  las  escuelas 
de  comerdo  medias  no  es  id^tico  en  todos  los  pafses,  pero  sf  comprende  materias  de 
cultura  general  y  curaos  de  instrucddn  especial  o  profesional. 

La  escuela  superior  de  comercio,  denominada  tambi^n  ''escuela  de  altos  estudios 
comerdales ''  imparte  ensefianza  profesional  mis  extensa  y  profunda,  y  prepara  para  las 
institudones  comerdales  o  industriales,  que  exijan  el  grado  mis  ele^^o  de  educadi(ki 
e  instrucddn  comercial  y  habilita,  tambiin,  para  el  iMX>fesorado  mercantil.  Hay 
variedad  de  tipos  en  B^gica,  Francia,  Suiza,  Espafia,  Italia,  Portugal,  Aigentina,  etc., 
tiendo  el  prototipo  de  todas,  el  Establecimiento  Superior  de  Comercio  de  Ambles  y 
llama  hoy  la  atend6n  pdblica,  el  Institute  Comercial  de  Roma  por  su  original  organi- 
saddn. 

Las  nadones  de  habla  teutdnica  e  inglesa  no  dan  muestra  de  perdbir  la  neceddad 
de  esta  casta  de  escuelas,  habiendo  desenvuelto  ampliamente  la  ensefianza  inferior 
y  mediiL  Aun  cuando  las  escuelas  superiores  de  comerdo  difieren  en  los  pafses 
dtados,  y  aun  dentro  de  cada  pais,  como  en  Suiza,  pongo  por  caso,  por  responder 
a  finalidades  diversas,  no  obstante  todas  redutan  a  sus  alumnos  de  peisonas  yentajosa- 
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monte  colocadas  y  comprenden  en  sua  planes  de  estudioe:  (a)  Ciencias  matemdticasy 
ffsicafi,  medlnicas  con  bus  derivaciones  concretas,  comerdales,  industiiales  y  agrf colas; 
(b)  ciencias  juridicas;  (c)  ciencias  econ^micas;  (d)  histoiia  y  geografla  comerdales; 
(e)  sociologla;  (f)  lengua  nacional,  extranjeras  e  histoiia  literaria;  (g)  ensefianzas 
abstractas  y  concretas  indispensables  para  la  disciplina  mental,  moral  y  clvica,  y  la 
correcta  y  elegante  comunicaci6n  oral  y  escrita  del  pensamiento. 

£1  grade  universitaiio  comprende  la  ensefianza  comerdal  mAs  elevada  que  la 
superior  por  el  m4todo  y  la  orientaddn  especialiairoa  de  sus  estudios.  Exlste  en  Iob 
Estados  Unidos  de  America,  Inglaterra,  Suiza,  B^lgica  e  Italia,  con  diversa  oiganiza- 
ci6n,  habiendo  cristalizado  perfecta  y  hermosamente  en  la  Universidad  Comerdal 
de ''  Luis  Bocconi  "  de  Mil&n.  &ta  ya  c^lebre  universidad  comercial  as^^ura,  con  la 
e8pecializaci6n  de  los  curses,  una  preparaci6n  mds  directa  para  el  estudio  de  ciertas 
materias  t^cnicas.  Ha  logrado  conciUar  la  necesidad  de  generalizar  la  ensefUmza 
comercial  con  la  de  espedalizar  la  que  proporcionar4  a  los  alumnos  un  estudio  mds 
inmediato;  en  eeto  se  diferiencia  de  las  universidades  comerciales  extranjeras  reali- 
zando  algo  m^  org&nico  y  eficaz. 

La  Universidad  Comercial  de  Zurich  expide  los  siguientes  tftulos:  diploma  de  cien- 
cias comerciales,  diploma  para  la  ensefianza  de  estas  ciencias  y  doctorado  de  economla 
polltica. 

El  plan  de  estudios  de  las  universidades  comerciales  panamericanas  debe  diferen* 
ciarse  completamente  del  de  las  escuelas  superiores  y  comprender,  a  semejanza  del 
de  la  Universidad  de  Comercio  de  Mil^n,  una  parte  de  ensefianza  general,  comdn  y 
obligatoria  para  todos  los  alumnos,  y  otrade  cursos  especiales,  a  voluntad,  relacionadoB 
con  la  ciencia  econ6mica  para  podcr  estudiarse  con  mis  detenci6n  y  profundidad  y 
con  interns  mds  direct©  en  la  vida  del  tr&fico. 

La  ensefianza  general  asegurard  a  los  alumnos  la  adquisiddn  de  un  conjunto  orgdnico 
de  conocimientos  econ6micos  extensos,  base  de  todo  estudio  posterior  realizable  para 
cualquiera  de  los  variados  ramos  comprendidos  en  las  escuelas  profesionales. 

Los  cursos  eapeciales  preparar&n  para  la  direcci6n  de  grandes  establecimientos 
6con6micos  comerciales  y  8oluci6n  de  los  problemas  relacionados  con  ellos. 

Ahora;  como  quiera  que  la  dificil  y  harto  complicada  ensefianza  comercial,  en  sus 
grados  y  clases,  exija  profesores  id6neos,  y  pedag6gicamente  preparados,  para  la  propia 
eficacia  de  ella,  incumbe  a  la  universidad  comercial  formarlos,  ya  que  en  su  seno  se 
debe  impartir  ensefianza  edpecializada. 

OBStAcULOS  que  se  OPONEN  a  la  ENSE5?ANZA  COMERCTAL  Y  a  8U  difusion  principal- 

MENTB    EN   AMERICA. 

No  obstante  la  importancia  y  trascendencia  indiscutible  del  comercio  y  el  empefio 
desplQgado  por  los  gobiernos,  para  la  mejor  organizaci6n  comercial  prof  esional,  atendi- 
das  las  multiples  necesidades  de  cada  pafs,  algunos  obstdculos  impiden  el  progreso  y 
la  difuai6n  de  tan  (itil  y  necesaria  ensefianza. 

Desde  lu^go,  advi^rteee  sin  esfuerzo  en  todas  partes  que  las  clases  superiores  re- 
pugnan  el  comercio,  las  medias  le  dedican  los  miembros  menos  Inteligentes,  menos 
instnifdos  o  los  fracasados  en  los  primeros  afios  de  la  ensefianza  secundaria,  y  las 
inferiores  se  dedican,  preferentemente,  a  los  oficios  y  otros  meneeteres.  Y  cuando 
estos  dltimos  se  deciden  a  falta  de  mejor  carrera  por  la  mercantil,  es  convencidos  de 
que  no  necesitan  otra  preparaci6n  que  la  pr&ctica  de  la  misma,  o  sea,  el  simple 
aprendizaje  vulgar,  como  acaece  generalmente  en  America. 

Las  escuelas  de  comercio  desdefiadas  por  las  clases  superiores  y  consideradas  como 
una  superfetaci6n  por  la  clase  media,  estdn  condenadas,  fatabnente,  a  ser  refugio  de 
loe  parias  de  la  ensefianza,  y  explicase  asi  como  en  la  hora  presente,  a  pesar  de  laiga  y 
meritisima  lucha,  no  haya  el  n6mero  exigldo  por  la  poblad6n  comercial  de  cada  pals  y 
por  sus  exigencias  mercantiles.  Impide  tambi^n  el  desenvolvimiento  gradual  de  eeta 
ensefianza  y  la  multiplicaci^n  de  las  respectivas  escuelas,  la  carencia  de  capital  sufi- 
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ciente,  esto  es,  de  medioe  de  acci6n,  de  publicidad,  y  la  insuficiencia  de  la  sancion 
de  la  enseflanza.  De  aquf,  la  falta  de  instalaciones  completas  y  adecuadas  y  de 
medios  de  propaganda  y  difuai6n. 

Las  condiciones  de  ingreso,  que  habilitan  para  seguir  la  enBefianza  univereitaria  y 
especial  t6cnica,  restan  poblaci6n  escolar  a  las  escuelaa  de  comercio  inf  eriores  y  medias. 

De  las  consideraciones  expuestas  se  infiere  claramente,  que  la  enseflanza  comercial 
panamericana  exlge  condiciones  especialisimas  para  que  adquiera  mayor  desenvolvi- 
miento  y  difusidn,  y  el  reclutamiento  de  los  alumnos  sea  m^  ficil,  sin  dejar  de  exi- 
girles  preparaci6n  conveniente.  Estas  condiciones  atafien  a  la  oiganizaci6n  de  la 
enseflanza  inferior  y  a  las  condiciones  de  ingreso  en  estas  clases  de  escuelas.  Cuanto 
a  lo  primero  se  ha  menester  crear  secciones  inferiores  de  comercio  en  las  escuelas 
primarias  superiores  y  en  los  colegios  de  s^;unda  ensenanza;  secciones  que  inicioi  a 
los  alumnos  en  las  ciencias  comercialee  fundamentales  y  en  sus  principales  pr^ticas; 
y  los  certificados  de  suficiencia  que  otorguen,  habilitar^n  para  el  ingreso  en  las  escuelas 
inferiores  y  medias,  respect! vamente. 

CONDICTONES  QUE   ELUaDAN   BL  TEMA  PROPUE8TO. 

Expuestas,  someramente,  las  consideraciones  generates  enderezadas  al  eeclare- 
cimiento  del  tema  propuesto  para  este  Segundo  Congreso  Cientifico  Panamericano, 
que  me  cabe  la  alta  y  singular  honra  de  tratar,  lo  dividir^  en  cada  una  de  sus  partes, 
separando  las  cuestiones  para  dar  las  soluciones  a  mi  humllde  entender,  mis  con- 
venientes. 

^C6mo  puede  una  naci6n  preparar  de  la  manera  mds  efectiva  a  los  jdvenes  para  la 
carrera  comercial  que  debe  emprenderse,  bien  sea  en  dicha  nacidn  o  en  un  pais  ex- 
tranjero?  (a)  ^Enlas  escuelas  que  forman  parte  del  sistema  escolar  ptiblico?  (6)  ^En 
las  escuelas  sostenidas  por  dotacidn  particular  ? 

La  manera  mAs  eficaz  de  preparar  a  la  juventud  para  la  carrera  comercial,  dentro  o 
fuera  del  pais,  comprende  cUversos  medios:  unos  referentes  a  las  escuelas  y  otros,  a  los 
alumnos  a  las  instituciones  protectoras  y  a  la  ensefianza  misma. 

Medios  referentes  a  las  escuelas:  (a)  Organizar  convenientemente  la  enseflanza 
comercial  en  sus  dos  grades  y  tres  clases,  en  las  localidades  comerciales  de  impor- 
tancia,  empezando  por  secciones  establecidas  en  las  escuelas  comunes  supericoes 
oficiales  y  particulares  y  en  los  colegios  de  segunda  enseflanza  nacionales  y  particu- 
lares.  Estas  secciones  preparatorias,  que  86I0  impartir^  las  nocionee  fundamentales 
del  comercio,  despertadm  la  yocaci6n,  iniciar&n  la  educaci6n  e  instrucci6n  comer- 
ciales y  evidenciardn  la  importancia,  utilidad  y  conveniencia  de  estudiar,  debida- 
mente,  carrera  tan  lucrativa  e  importante  en  las  escuelas  inferiores  y  medias  de 
comercio,  quedando  despu^,  los  alumnos  preparados  para  dominar  los  estudioe 
comerciales  superiores  y  universitarios. 

(6)  En  las  escuelas  superiores  de  comercio,  que  se  encuentran  bajo  la  administrac^n 
particular: 

1.  Subvenciones  especiales  del  Estado,  de  los  municipios,  de  las  c&maras  de  comercio 
para  que  posean  material  escolar  complete  e  impartan  enseflanza  obj  etiva ; 

2.  Protecci6n  del  Estado  para  la  fundaci6n  de  escuelas  inferiores  y  medias  de 
comercio  con  plan  uniforme; 

3.  Protecci6n  del  Estado,  de  los  municipios,  de  las  dudades  comercialee  y  de  las 
cdmaras  de  comercio  para  la  fundaci6n  de  escuelas  de  comercio; 

4.  Protecci6n  de  las  grandes  empresas  econ6micoH:omerciale6  e  industiiales  para  la 
fundaci6n  en  la  capital  de  cada  reptiblica  de  una  universidad  de  comercio; 

5.  Inspecci6n  especial  del  Estado  y  de  las  cimaras  de  comercio  de  la  enseflansa  y 
otoigamiento  de  premios  pecuniarios  y  honorf  ficos  a  las  mejores  escuelas  de  OHnerao, 
a  fin  de  asegurar  la  buena  enseflanza  y  la  conveniente  emuladdn; 

6.  Obligar  la  exposici6n  permanente,  durante  el  aflo  escolar,  de  los  tiabajoe  de  los 
alumnos  para  premiar,  anualmente,  a  los  mis  notables  con  diplomas  y  medallas; 
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7.  Creaci6n  de  cursos  intemacionales,  de  expaiiai6n  comercial  en  las  ciudades 
comerciales  de  importancia,  dadoe  en  las  lenguas  del  pais  organizador,  con  carrier 
universitario; 

8.  Creaci6n  de  academias  noctumas  de  comcrcio  para  empleados  que  no  puedan 
progresar  por  falta  de  conocimientos  t^cnicos. 

Medios  referentes  a  los  alumnos,  a  las  instituciones  comerciales  y  a  la  ensefianzar 

1.  Multiplicaci6n  de  bolsas  de  viaje  por  el  Estado,  los  municipios  y  cimaras  de 
comercio  para  perfeccionamiento  o  especializacidn  de  alumnos  aprovechados; 

2.  Creaci6n  de  certificados  o  diplomas  de  aptitud  comercial  para  dar  acceso  prefe- 
rente,  a  los  empleos  pt!iblico6  que  requieran  conocimientos  t^nicos; 

3.  Exigir,  para  el  ingreso  en  las  escuelas  inferiores  de  comercio,  el  certificado  de 
haber  concluldo  la  ensefianza  primaria  superior  o  la  preparatoria  comercial; 

4.  Exigir,  para  el  ingreso  en  las  escuelas  de  comercio,  el  certificado  de  matem^ticaff 
elementales,  ffsica  experimental,  qufmica  general,  botdnica,  historia  y  geografla  uni- 
versal, o  haber  cursado  la  secci6n  comercial  de  un  colegio  de  segunda  ensefianza; 

5.  Exigir  para  el  ingreso  en  las  escuelas  superiores  o  en  la  universidad  de  comercio^ 
el  certificado  de  segunda  ensefianza,  o  el  diploma  de  ensefianza  media  comercial^ 

6.  Supresi^n  del  pago  de  derechos  de  matrfcula,  eximenes,  certificados,  diplomas- 
de  las  escuelas  de  comercio  oficiales  y  particularee; 

7.  Creaci6n  del  doctorado  comercial  para  la  ensefianza  mercantil  en  bus  grados  y 
clases,  con  las  mismas  franqiiicias  que  los  profesores  de  las  universidades; 

8.  Este  doctorado  habilitard  para  el  profesorado  en  cualquiera  Kepi^blica  ameri- 
cana. 

Medios  referentes  a  las  instituciones  comerciales: 

1.  Crear  un  consejo  superior  de  ensefianza  t^cnica,  para  su  conveniente  organiza- 
ci6n  y  vigilancia;  para  la  elaboracidn  de  programas  y  estudiar  constantemente,  la 
manera  mds  eficaz  de  preparar  a  los  j6venes  en  las  diversas  ramas  de  la  ensefianza 
comercial,  a  fin  de  sacar  el  mayor  partido  titil  de  la  ensefianza,  inteligencia  y  disci- 
pHna  de  los  futuros  comerciantes  e  industriales. 

Medios  referentes  a  la  ensefianza: 

1.  Exigir  que  la  ensefianza  comercial  sea  t^orico-prdctica,  instructiva,  educadora 
y  con  cardcter  experimental ; 

2.  Que  sea  met6dica,  poniendo  sin  cesar  en  actividad  las  fuerzas  intelectuales  de  los 
alummos,  solicitando  su  atenci6n  y  ejercit&ndoloe  en  deducir  lo  que  deben  conocer^ 
de  lo  que  deben  dejar; 

3.  No  permitir  ensefianza  comercial  sin  el  uso  del  material  correspondiente,  porque 
esta  ensefianza  tiene  por  objeto,  no  8<Slo  la  educaci^n  intelectual,  sino  la  de  los  sen- 
tidos  que  deben  ejercitarse  por  medio  de  lecciones  objetivas,  que  ensefian  al  mismo 
tiempo,  las  leyes  a  que  estin  sujetos  los  casos  estudlados,  a  practicar,  manipular, 
apreciar,  diatinguir  y  sacar  partido  comercial  de  todo  lo  observado. 

4.  No  permitir  la  apertura  de  escuelas  comerciales,  sin  que  posean  el  minlmo  de 
las  inatalaciones  neceaarlas  para  que  llenen  cumplidamente  sus  fines  eepecialee, 
desde  el  triple  punto  de  vista  comercial,  industrial  y  agricola;  porque  el  comerciante 
contempordneo  debe  estar  al  tanto,  no  861o  de  la  merceologfa,  sino  de  los  procedi- 
mientos  de  producci6n,  de  fabricaci6n  de  las  mercanclas  sobre  las  que  debe  operar 
inteligentemente,  para  estar  en  condiciones  favorables  contra  la  concurrencia  y  poder 
aconsejar,  atinadamente,  al  productor  o  al  fabricante. 

5.  El  material  escolar  de  las  escuelas  de  comercio  comprenderd:  (a)  Un  museo 
comercial  compuesto  de  muestrarios  de  materias  primas  y  productos  manufacturadoe 
nacionales  y  mercaderfas,  de  su  procedencia  y  consume;  de  una  colecci6n  de  mapas 
geogrdficos,  comerciales,  industriales,  agrlcolas  y  estadfsticos,  de  diversoe  pafses; 
cartas  de  vfaa  de  transportes  con  leyendas  explicativas  sobre  tarifas  y  la  manera  de 
apllcarlas;  una  colecci<5n  de  monedas  de  todos  los  pafses  con  sus  leyendas  compara- 
tivas  sobre  la  naturaleza,  el  valor,  tltulo,  etc.,  de  las  diversas  monedas  como  de  los 
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especfmenee  de  las  diferentes  medidas  de  longitud  y  volumen  con  las  equivalenczas 
de  los  pesos  y  las  medidas  nadonales;  una  colecci6n  de  estampillas  de  diversos  paises 
y  cuanto  interese  al  comercio  nacional  e  intemacional;  (b)  un  laboratorio  paitL  las 
manipulaciones  con  aparatos  y  los  instrumentos  de  fisica  y  de  qulmica  apropiados  y 
los  transmisores  de  movimientos  mec&nicos;  (c)  una  biblioteca  compuesta  de  librae 
referentes  a  las  asignaturas  ensefiadas  en  las  escuelas,  y  publicaciones  comercialeB 
de  aut6grafo8  de  cursos  y  de  conferencias  dados  en  la  escuela;  una  colecci6n  de  ex- 
pedientes  aut^nticos  judiciales  y  extra  judidales,  comerciales  y  civiles,  anotadoe  per 
los  profesores  de  derecho,  a  fin  de  poder  mostrar  el  mecanismo  de  las  incorrecciones, 
abuses  y  picardfas  en  los  procesos;  (d)  las  escuelas  inferiores  y  medias  de  comercio 
tendrdn  una  oficina  de  pr&ctica  comercial,  sigui^ndose  de  preferencia,  el  siflt^Tna 
amerlcano  de  llbretas. 

Las  escuelas  superiores  y  las  universidades  de  comercio,  fuera  del  museo,  tendn&n 
un  "banco  modelo." 

El  museo  comercial  de  estos  tjiltimos  establecimientos  serd  m^  extenso  que  el  de 
las  escuelas  inferiores  y  medias,  y  tendrd  por  objeto  ensefiar,  e  informar  a  fabricantes 
manuiactureros,  mediante  el  conocimiento  de  los  productos,  acerca  de  los  consumi- 
dores  y  de  los  productores.  En  el  museo  se  ensefiardn  las  ciencias  comerciales,  n&to- 
rales,  agrf colas,  etc.  Se  estudiar&n,  pr6cticamente,  los  actos  comerciales,  y  se  proper- 
cionar&n  noticias  interesantes  sobre  f&bricas  preferidas  y  gustos  especiales  de  divenas 
localidades  nacionales  y  extranjeras.  Las  muestras  de  este  museo  estar&n  clasifi- 
cadas  en  libros  especiales,  haci^ndose  constar  el  pais  productor  y  el  origen  segtin  loe 
cases.  Las  colecciones  se  considerar&n  desde  tres  puntos  de  vista:  (a)  MueBtrarios 
de  productos  de  exportaci6n;  (b)  muestrarlos  de  productos  de  importaci6n;  (c) 
muestrarios  de  embalajes  y  aderezos  o  aprestos.  Estos  muestrarios  dehea  c<nnponene 
s61o  de  materias  que  se  adapten  a  formar  colecciones  en  libros  como  telas,  papeles, 
pieles,  etc.  Las  colecciones  contenidas  en  vasijas  y  las  mineral6gicas,  anatdmicas 
y  geol6gicas,  etc.,  se  dispondr&n  en  estanterfas  adectiadas  para  su  idcil  manejo  y  es- 
tudio.  Habrd  tambi^n  una  coleccidn  de  cat&logos  ilustrados.  El  banco  modelo 
tendr&  por  objeto  utilizar  los  conocimientos  adquiridos  en  los  estudios  de  lengoas 
comerciales,  de  derecho  y  de  otros  ramos  para  ensefiar  c6mo  deben  inidaise,  desen- 
volverse  y  liquidarse  las  distintas  operaciones  mercantiles,  para  ejecutarlas  en  la 
correspondencia,  en  los  c&lculos,  en  los  registros  y  en  la  fonnaci6n  de  las  actas  y  docn- 
mentos  relacionados  con  las  susodichas  operaciones;  en  una  palabra,  poner  a  los  alum- 
nos  en  aptitud  de  tomar  parte  en  la  vida  comercial,  no  bien  hayan  tenninado  sus  es- 
tudios, con  pleno  dominio  del  mecanismo  de  los  negocios,  sin  sentir  las  dificultades 
de  una  preparaci6n  pr6ctica  posterior.  Los  aspirantes  al  doctorado  comercial,  para 
ejercer  el  profesorado,  practicar&n  tambi^n  en  el  "banco  modelo";  (e)  Se  est^le- 
cer&n  visitas  sostenidas  por  todas  las  escuelas  comerciales,  p<»rque  ellas  constituyen 
los  ejercicios  pr&cticos  m^  sencilloe  y  hacederos  y  consistirin  en  examinar  loe  es- 
tablecimientos comerciales,  industriales  y  sociales,  primero  a  titulo  colectivo  y  des- 
pu^  a  tftulo  individual.  A  las  visitas  colectivas  preceder&n  conferencias  en  las 
cuales  se  describrir&,  a  grandes  tasgos,  el  organismo  econ6mico  que  ha  de  visitarse. 
Estas  visitas  deben  desenvolver  el  h&bito  de  la  observaci6n  y  conducir  a  la  r^exi^ 
y  estimular,  mediante  ciertos  ejercicios,  la  iniciativa. 


Delinear  el  plan  de  estudios  que  prepare  mejor  a  los  j&venes  para  emprender  du^  < 
comercial.  Coda  esquema  sugerido  deberd  constderar,  no  Mo  el  carddtr  del  ti^ema 
eduoativo  del  pais  para  el  cual  se  intente  establecer  el  plan  general,  sino  la  oonvenien- 
dfl  y  posibUidad  de  llevar  a  la  prdctica  un  ewrso  uniforme  de  insbrucddn  comercial  pan 
todos  los  pcAses  panamerioanos. 

A.  Plan  bienal  para  la  enseflanza  comercial  preparatoria  de  las  escuelas  primaiias 
superiores:  Lengua  nacional  con  aplicaci6n  a  la  prdctica  del  comercio,  oiganizaci6n 
del  comercio  nacional  e  intemacional,  contabilidad  sencilla  superiw,  geograffa  eco- 
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ndmica,  aritm^tica  comercial,  dactilografla,  caligraffa  y  eetenografia,  dibujo,  trabajo 
manual  educativo— ejercidos  fleicoB,  pr&ctica  comercial  per  el  sistema  de  libretas, 
visitafi  sistemdticas  a  los  centros  comerciales  e  industriales. 

B.  Plan  de  estudios  bienal  para  la  seccidn  comercial  preparatoria  de  Ice  col^os 
de  segunda  ensefianza:  Lengua  nacional  con  aplicaci6n  a  la  pr^tica  del  comerdo, 
lengua  comercial  extranjera,  aegtin  las  exigendas  locales,  correspondenda  mercantile 
teneduria  de  libroe,  aritm^ca  comercial,  geografia  econ6mica,  estenografla,  cali- 
graffa, dibujo,  dactilografla,  trabajo  manual  educative — ejercidos  ffsicoe,  visitas  siste- 
mdticas. 

Observadones  comunes  a  ambas  secdonee  preparatorias:  (1)  La  teorfa  de  las  aaig- 
naturas  se  enseiiard  en  el  primer  semestre.  Se  impartird  intuitivamente;  los  profeso- 
ree  pondr&n  en  manos  de  los  alumnos  los  documentos  comerciales.  Las  aplicadones 
a  que  d6  lugar  la  teorla  se  escoger&n  de  mode  que  puedan  prepararse  los  documentos 
en  la  pr&ctica;  (2)  la  pr&ctica  s^^uird  a  la  teoria  en  el  segundo  semestre;  (3)  la  corres- 
pondenda no  serd  objeto  de  un  curso  seguido.  Se  dardn  noticias  en  el  memento  y 
en  la  medida  que  la  oca8i6n  presente  en  la  serie  de  operadones  prdcticas. 

C.  Plan  de  estudios  tiienal,  para  las  escuelas  inferiores  de  comerdo,  con  un  afio 
preparatorio: 

Afio  preparatorio. — ^Matemdticas  elementales,  lengua  nadonal,  elementos  de  his- 
U»ria  universal,  dibujo  general  y  caligiafla. 

Primer  aflo. — ^Lengua  nacional  con  aplicad6n  a  la  prdctica  del  comerdo,  <»ganiza- 
ci6n  del  comercio  nadonal  e  intemadonal,  matemdticas  elementales  aplicadas, 
estenografia,  trabajo  manual  educative,  ejercidos  Ksicos  y  militares,  mlisica  vocal. 

Segundo  aflo.-— Lengua  nadonal  con  aplicaci6n  a  la  prdctica  del  comerdo,  geografia 
econ6mira,  lengua  comercial  extranjera,  tenediurfa  de  libros  aplicada  a  toda  clase  de 
empresas,  estenografia,  ejerddos  ffsicos  y  militares,  mdsica  vocal. 

Tercer  aflo, — Correspondenda  mercantil,  contabilidad,  historia  del  comerdo,  nodo- 
nes  de  economia  politica,  nod^nes  de  derecho  tisual,  estenografia,  pr&ctica  comercial. 
visitas  sistemdticas. 

Observadones. — (1)  Las  notas,  las  facturas  y  las  cuentas  dadas,  a  tftulo  de  ejerddos, 
se  escogerdn  para  que  puedan  utilizarse  en  la  prdctica.  (2)  Las  nodones  de  Economia 
y  Derecho  se  limitar&n  a  lo  indispensable  para  la  redacd6n  de  documentos  y  otor- 
gamientos  de  escrituras.    (3)  La  correspondenda  no  serd  objeto  de  curso  seguido. 

D.  Plan  de  estudios  cuatriemal  para  las  escuelas  medias  comerciales:  Lengua  na- 
donal, ret6rica  mercantil  e  industrial,  rafces  griegas  y  latinas,  lenguas  comerciales 
extranjeras  e  historia  literaria,  geografia  econ6mico-comercial,  estadlstica  general, 
historia  del  comerdo,  matemdticas  aplicadas,  merceologla,  vlas  de  transporte,  titiles 
industriales  y  agrlcolas,  comerdo,  contabilidad  general,  moral  social  y  comercial, 
derecho  dvil,  derecho  comercial,  derecho  maritime  intemadonal,  l^[iBlaci6n  comer- 
cial comparativa,  l^^isladdn  fiscal,  caligrafla  (aplicadones),  dibujo,  mdsica  vocal, 
prdctica  comercial  y  visitas  sistemdticas,  administraci6n  de  sodedades. 

Observadones, — ^En  el  curso  de  prdctica  comerdal  se  ensefiard:  A  redactar  la  corres^ 
pondencia  en  varias  lenguas  comerciales;  a  preparar  listas  de  predos,  la  rutina  de 
vender;  a  preparar  los  documentos  necesarios  para  las  operadones  precedentes;  a 
redbir  y  a  entr^ar  mercaderlas;  m^todo  de  reducd6n  de  monedas;  medioe  de  cambio, 
6rdenes  postales,  cheques,  letras;  manera  de  abrir,  Uevar  y  saldar  la  cuenta  bancaria; 
constituci6n  de  las  firmas  y  compafLfas  comerciales;  los  seguros,  etc.  Todo  relado- 
nado  con  el  comercio  interior. 

En  cuanto  al  comercio  exterior,  se  ensefiard,  dUculos  sobre  el  predo  de  las  mer- 
caderlas en  la  plaza  del  consume  en  pesos,  medidas,  y  medidas  extranjeras;  procedi- 
mientos  en  la  recepd6n  de  6rdenes,  esto  es,  lugar  de  compras,  embalaje,  embarque 
y  seguro;  calcular  las  leyes  aduaneras  y  arreglos  respecto  de  los  cambios  extranjeros 
con  todas  las  operadones  subsidiarias;  esto  es,  conocer  el  conjunto  de  los  actos  rela- 
donadoe  con  la  importad6n  y  ^expwtaddn  de  mercadoias;  formaddn  y  empleo  de 
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c6dig08  telegr&ficoe  y  envios  de  mensajes  en  lenguaje  comdn,  en  c<Sdigo  y  en  dfras; 
incorpoTaci6n  y  registro  de  buques,  aignificado  y  uses  de  las  facturas  y  loe  sobordos; 
costo  comparativo  y  desventaja  de  las  nitas  comerciales. 

Flan  bienal  para  las  escuelas  superiores  de  c(Hnercio:  Lengua  nacional,  retdrica  y 
l^ca,  raices  griegas  y  latinas,  literatuia  comparada,  actualidades  geogr^cas,  mate- 
miticas  aplicadas,  merceologfa,  comercio,  eontabilidad  pdblica  y  de  emj^esafl,  cofTe»- 
pondenda  comercial  e  industrial,  economla  comercial  e  industrial,  c6digo  de  comerdor 
c6digo  civil,  legialaci6n  fiscal  comparada  y  de  presupueetos,  pr&ctica  comercial, 
Isratados  de  comerclo,  economla  polltica,  estadfstica,  elementos  de  biologia,  elementos 
de  sodologia. 

CuiBOB  voluutarios:  Derecho  administrativo,  derecho  constitucional,  historia  diplo- 
m&tica,  derecho  intemacional,  derecho  consular. 

OhservaeicneB. — ^En  el  cuiso  de  actualidades  geogr&ficas  se  eetudiar&n  los  asuntos  y 
los  aconteclmientos  tendientes  a  modificar  la  situadon  de  las  naciones  y  las  con- 
secuendas  de  tales  acontecimientos. 

Plan  de  estudios  para  las  imiversidades  de  comerdo:  Ciendas  econ6micas,  piin- 
dpios  de  economfa  politica,  historia  crftica  de  los  prindpales  establecimientos  comer- 
dales  econ6mico6,  hadenda  ptiblica,  prindpios  de  estadistica,  estadfstica  econdmica, 
historia  econ6mica,  geografia  econ6mica,  cursos  especiales. 

Ciencias  jurfdicas  especiales:  Derecho  constitucional,  derecho  administrativo» 
instituci6n  de  derecho  dvil,  derecho  comercial  e  industrial,  derecho  intemadonal 
mercantil. 

Ciencias  tdcnicas:  Matemiticas  finanderas,  eontabilidad  general  y  espedal,  banco 
modelo,  merceologfa. 

Ciendas  pedag6gicas  aplicadas:  Psico-pedagogfa,  psicologfa  de  la  adolescencia* 
teoria  y  prictica  de  la  ensefianza  mercantil,  metodologia  general,  metodologfa  especial. 

Ob$ervaeione8,—{1)  Los  curses  universitarios  son  obligatorioe  y  voluntaries;  los 
primeroe  habilitan  para  optar  al  tftulo  de  doctor  en  ciendas  comerciales,  y  los  segundos 
para  especiallzarae  en  determinadas  materias  o  dedicarse  al  profescnrado  mercantil; 
(2)  los  cursos  obligatorios  se  harin  en  dos  afios  y  son  los  signados  con  loe  ntimeros  1,  3, 
4  y  7  en  dendas  econ6micas;  3  y  4  en  dencias  jurldicas;  1,  2, 3  y  4,  en  dencias  tdcnicas 
Todas  las  demds  son  a  voluntad  y  durardn  dos  afios.  La  Universidad  doctorari  «i 
cada  grupo  de  dencias. 

Plan  de  estudios  tiienal  para  las  Academias  noctumas  de  empleados  que  no  pro- 
gresan  por  falta  de  conocimientos  tdcnicos:  lenguas  comerciales  extranjeras  (a  elec- 
ci6n);  m^todos  modemos  de  importad6n,  exportaci6n,  incluyendo  fletes  y  medios 
de  transportes;  merceologfa,  mercados  interiores  y  exteriores  y  estudio  de  costumbies 
comerciales;  tarifas  extranjeras,  pesas  y  medidas,  monedas  y  cambios;  tecnidsmos  de 
documentos  comerciales;  leyes  comerciales;  tenedurfa  de  libros;  correspondenda  mer- 
cantil; economla  politica  y  comercial;  uses  de  la  estadfstica  ccmiercial;  esteno-dactilo- 
graffa. 

Plan  anual  de  los  curios  intemacionales  de  car&cter  imiversitario:  (1)  Estudio  del 
desenvolvimiento  de  la  nacidn,  tanto  en  lo  interior  come  en  sus  reladones  con  los 
otros  pueblos.  (2)  Profundixar  las  cuestiones  relativas  a  la  ensefianza  de  las  dencias 
mercantiles.  (3)  Discusi6n  de  los  mdtodos  y  procedimlentos  empleados  en  la  ensefiansa 
de  las  lenguas  extranjeras  desde  el  punto  de  vista  comercial.  Ejercidos  pr(U?ticoe; 
conocimientos  del  pafs  y  de  sus  institucionee  comerciales  e  industrialee  por  medio 
de  exciu^ones;  ejerdcios  practices  de  eontabilidad  comercial  e  industaial;  conocimien- 
tos sobre  puutos  ref  erentes  al  comerdo  de  ganado,  a  las  industrias  metaltirgicas,  y  a  la 
legislaci6n  comercial  comparativa;  polftica  aduanera;  vfas  de  comunicaddn;  monedas; 
cambios;  metrologfa;  tratados  de  comerdo;  establecimientos  y  explotacidn  de  feiro- 
carriles;  oficina  intemadonal  de  larabajo  y  protecd6n  obrera;  seguros;  dlmaias  de 
comerdo;  la  industria  eldctrica;  diversas  dases  de  bancos;  su  papel  econdmico;  el 
arbitraje  intemadonal;  la  industria  de  la  leche;  temas  de  actualidad  mercantil. 
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HOW  CAN  A  NATION  PREPARE  IN  THE  MOST  EFFECTIVE  MANNER  ITS 
YOUNG  MEN  FOR  A  BUSINESS  CAREER  THAT  IS  TO  BE  PURSUED  AT 
HOME  OR  IN  A  FOREIGN  COUNTRY? 

By  A.  AUBERT, 
Professor  of  the  iTistUuto  Nacional  de  Occident€y  Nicaragua. 

In  attempting  to  develop  the  theme  embodied  in  the  foregoing  proposition,  in 
order  to  make  clear  and  comprehensible  the  subject  at  issue,  we  may  be  permitted 
to  indulge  in  a  few  preliminary  remarks  by  way  of  introduction. 
*  A  commercial  career  must,  we  understand,  be  the  outcome  and  part  of  some  system 
of  general  and  industrial  training,  where  young  men  may  acquire  not  only  the  rudi- 
ments of  knowledge  adequate  for  any  determined  and  flpecial  calling,  but  a  mastery 
of  those  elements  which  must  perforce  establish  an  unmistakable  superiority  and 
advantage  of  what  may  very  properly  be  called  '^ skilled  training"  over  and  above  the 
more  common  and  ordinary  form  of  '^imskilled  labor." 

Undoubtedly  in  our  days,  technical  and  skillful  training  imposes  itself  advan- 
tageously in  the  different  pursuits  of  human  activity,  in  which,  however,  a  classifica- 
tion or  discrimination  of  service  exists.  Such  a  classification  may  be  attempted 
and  made  considering  all  individual  efforts  as  mechanical  and.  administrative,  the 
first  being  only  the  result  of  unskilled  and  rudimentary  labor,  and  the  second  the 
product  of  ability  and  knowledge  due  to  skillful  and  adequate  training  for  managerial 
and  administrative  employments,  and  obtained  and  acquired  in  competent  and 
well-established  centers  of  education. 

The  different  callings  in  life  represent  different  degrees  of  skill.  One  of  these 
degrees  is  that  of  a  clerk  behind  a  coimter;  another  is  that  of  an  accountant  in  his 
office;  a  third  is  represented  by  a  manager  of  a  concern,  etc.  A  carpenter  with  his 
saw,  a  blacksmith  with  his  tongs,  and  a  mason  with  his  trowel  represent  also  various 
degrees  of  skill,  but  the  economic  results  of  each  and  every  one  of  those  special 
degrees  depend  evidently  on  the  efficiency  and  proper  training,  where  the  superiority 
of  skilled  over  unskilled  labor  must  prevail.  This  fact  has  been  demonstrated  and 
proved  by  Mr.  James  M.  Dodge  in  an  address  delivered  in  the  United  States  on  the 
"Money  value  of  training." 

The  value  of  technical  and  skillful  education  can  not  be  overestimated;  it  is  incal- 
culable both  to  the  individual  and  to  society  in  general,  and  it  becomes  a  sort  of  pro- 
pelling force  toward  the  advancement  and  progress  of  any  civilized  country  and 
State.  An  important  business  man  once  said:  **I  do  not  know  where  to  turn  to  find 
a  young  man  properly  trained  to  come  into  my  office  who,  by  an  appreciation  of  the 
problems  which  I  have  to  face,  can  relieve  me  of  a  portion  of  responsibility." 

And  not  only  in  the  business  world  is  this  want  of  skilled  training  keenly  felt. 
Governments  and  municipalities  have  ever  and  anon  to  face  a  series  of  perplexing 
economic  and  administrative  problems  of  organization  and  management  in  which 
the  counsel,  advice,  experience,  activity,  and  labor  of  the  skillful  and  trained  expert 
become  influential  and  valuable.  And  be  it  noted  that  in  every  case  the  employer 
and  the  employee  are  impulsed  by  what  may  be  termed  a  reciprocal  interest;  the 
former  seeks  the  most  efficient  labor  possible  and  will  only  pay  according  to  the  value 
and  worth  of  the  services  given  him;  the  latter  simply  offers  what  he  knows  or  what 
he  is  capable  of  doing,  his  progress  and  prosperity  depending  only  on  his  training  and 
skiU. 

The  conditions  of  efficiency  are  more  universally  considered  and  sought  to-day 
than  they  were  25  years  ago,  and  this  fact  is  conculsive  if  we  consider  the  following 
opinion  of  a  recent  writer  who  said:  '*The  average  young  man  of  to-day,  without  a 
trained  mind  equipped  with  a  previously  acquired  foundation  of  facts,  is  not  in  the 
narrow  place  to  which  division  of  labor  assigns  him  in  a  position  to  grasp  the  breadth 
and  depth  of  his  business." 
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To  summarize:  Admittmg  the  validity  of  the  theme  and  theory  which  has  been 
summarily  outlined  in  the  foregoing  lines,  the  writer  is  of  the  opinion  that  a  uniform 
course  of  commercial  instruction  for  all  the  countries  of  the  American  Continent 
may  be  established  in  the  different  kinds  of  schools  enumerated  in  sections  a,  h, 
and  c  of  the  proposition,  under  the  following  curricula  which  may  conveniently  be 
divided  in  a  full  course  of  three  years,  and  for  young  men  who  have  been  previously 
prepared  or  who  may  have  acquired  beforehand  a  knowledge  of  the  three  "  rs  *'  or  the 
benefits  of  a  high-grade  school. 

Curricula:  Grammar,  languages,  arithmetic,  geography,  accounting,  bookkeeping, 
stenography,  t3rpewriting,  economics,  customhouse  laws,  port  regulations,  commercial 
law,  shipping  and  transportation,  correspondence,  and  history. 

Each  subject  matter  to  be  given  the  necessary  scope  and  extension  to  obtain  the 
desired  end. 


xCOMO  PUEDE  una  NAaON  PREPARAR  DE  LA  MANERA  MlS  EFECnVA 
A  SUS  JOVENES  PARA  UNA  CARRERA  COMERCIAL  QUE  DEBA  EMPREN- 
DERSE  BIEN  SEA  EN  DICHA  NAaON  O  EN  UN  PAlS  EXTRANJERO? 

Por  M.  DELLEY. 
Director  de  la  Escuela  de  Comerdo  de  Venezuela. 

La  prosperidad  de  un  pais  se  aprecia  examinando  el  estado  de  su  actividad  comer- 
dal.  Trabajar  en  desarroUar  las  relaciones  comerciales  es  trabajar  por  el  bienestar 
general,  pues  es  por  el  comerdo  que  las  diferentes  nadones  pueden  procurarse  los 
lecursos  de  otras.  La  primera  base  de  esta  prosperidad  es  la  paz  tanto  nacional  como 
intemacional.  Sin  ella  todo  el  comerdo  se  paraliza  y  su  gran  instrumento,  el  cr^ito, 
desaparece,  viniendo  pronto  las  quiebras  y  las  ruinas.  Si  la  lucha  por  el  predominio 
econ6mico  lleva  los  benefidos  de  la  dvilizaci6n  a  todas  las  partes  de  la  tierra,  trae, 
desgraciadamente,  el  terrible  espectro  de  la  guerra.  ^Seri  ahora  mds  que  nimca  una 
Utopia  esperar,  que  despu^  de  las  crueles  lecciones  que  Europa  estd  dando  al  mundo, 
a  costa  de  rfos  de  sangre  y  de  una  miseria  indedble,  desapaiezca  el  funesto  espectro, 
las  dificultades  entre  nadones  se  arreglen  de  otro  modo  que  no  sea  el  de  las  annas  y  que 
el  comerdo  no  sea  intemimpido  mis  por  catistrofes  como  las  que  atravesamos?  De 
todos  modos  al  desastre  europeo  sucederi  una  hurga  era  de  reconstrucd6n,  y  la  America 
Latina,  por  sus  grandes  riquezas  naturales,  por  la  apertura  del  Canal  de  Panami  esti 
destinada  a  representar  un  papel  importante  en  el  nuevo  desarroUo  econdmico.  La 
preparad6n  es  el  secrete  del  triunfo  en  la  guerra  asl  como  en  las  luchas  pacificas,  y 
uno  de  los  temas  propuestos  por  el  Segundo  Congreso  Cientffico  Panamericano  es  el 
presente:  "^C6mo  puede  una  nad6n  preparar  de  la  manera  mis  efectiva  a  sus  jdvenes 
paia  una  canera  comercial  que  deba  emprenderse  bien  sea  en  dicha  nad6n  o  en  un 
pals  extranjero?''  el  cual  tiene  una  importancia  transcendental. 

En  los  medios  que  se  ocupan  de  la  instrucci6n  comercial,  el  problema  ha  dado  ya 
lugar  a  innumerables  discusiones  y  controversias.  Creemos  dtil  eetudiar  ripidamente 
la  cuesti6n  desde  los  puntos  de  vista  hist6rico  y  modemo: 

A.  Eiudrico.— 1a  formacidn  del  aprendlz  se  hacla  completamente  en  la  casa  de 
comerdo.  Te6rlcamente  el  joven  debla  empezar  por  lo  sencillo  y  ficil  para  U^gar  a 
los  procesos  mis  diflciles  y  complicados  que  se  preeentan  en  los  negodos;  y  deberia 
tener  oportunidad  para  perfecclonar  sua  conodmientos  en  el  almac^n,  en  las  oficinas, 
en  la  venta,  en  la  plaza  o  en  los  viajes. 

Las  grandes  empresas  y  la  divisidn  del  trabajo  hicieron  la  formaddn  del  aprendia 
dif  Icil  e  incompleta,  necesitando  una  modificaddn  esendal  y  asl  U^gamos  al  sist^na 
modemo  de  preparar  j6venes  para  la  carrera  comerdal. 
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Estado  actttal  de  la  erueHama  mercantil. — ^A  la  formacL6n  prictica  del  aprendiz  se  ha 
agregado  la  enseflanza  profeaional,  que  tiene  por  misddn  desarrollar  la  cultora  general, 
y  m&s  particulannente  la  cultura  especial  del  aprendiz.  En  algunos  paises  especial- 
mente  en  lo6  germanos,  se  han  dictado  leyes  reglamentando  el  aprendizaje  conjunta- 
mente  con  la  enseflanza  complementaria.  Generalmente  el  joven  hace  un  contrato 
con  el  ]^e  de  la  casa  para  su  aprendizaje  de  tres  afLos  y  durante  este  tiempo  asiste  a  loe 
cursos  oomplementarios  de  comercio  noctumoe;  en  al^nas  regiones  eetoe  curses  com- 
plementarios  se  dan  de  dfa,  lo  que  es  mucho  mis  ventajoso  por  todos  reepectos.  La 
materia  ensefLada  en  estos  cursos  comprende:  Contabilidad,  aritm^tica  mercantil, 
correspondencia  mercantil,  derecho  mercantil,  geograffa  econ6mica  y  un  idioma 
extranjero.  Al  fin  de  los  tres  ados  el  aprendiz  presenta  un  examen  t^rico-prdctico  y 
se  le  concede  un  diploma.  La  mayor  parte  de  los  j^venes  que  quieren  dedicarse  al 
comercio  entran  directamente  en  la  prictioa  y  completan  su  instruccidn  general  y 
especial  en  ciu-sos  oomplementarios.  Este  hecho  explica  el  gran  desarrollo  de  estos 
cursos  de  los  cuales  existen  on  Alemauia,  650;  en  Suiza,  110;  en  Inglaterra  el  ntimero 
de  clases  es  de  6,000  con  asistencia  de  250,000  alumnos. 

Las  dificultades  crecientes  del  alto  comercio  debidas  a  la  intensidad  de  la  com- 
petencia  y  a  la  6xten8i6n  de  las  relaciones  exigieron  una  comprenai6n  de  la  vida 
econ6mica  e  intemacional,  y  conocimientos  que  el  joven  comerciante,  ocupado  en  la 
nitina  diaria  de  la  oficina,  no  tiene  oportunidad  de  adquirir,  y  si  la  tuviera  le  faltaria 
la  preparaci6n  adecuada  para  aslmil&rselos.  De  ahl  la  creaci6n  de  eecuelas  de  co- 
mercio, las  cuales  pueden  dividirse  en  dos  categorias:  Escuelas  pricticas  de  comercio 
y  escuelas  superiores  de  comercio.  En  las  primeras  se  cursan,  en  im  perfodo  de  dos 
afios,  los  conocimientos  t6cnicos  elementales,  para  j6venes  que  despu^  entrarin  en 
aprendizaje;  ellas  disminuyen  la  duraci6n  del  aprendizaje  y  proporcionan  a  sue 
alunmos  una  cultura  general,  mds  vasta  que  la  que  se  puede  obtener  en  ciuvos  oom- 
plementarios. Las  escuelas  superiores  de  comercio,  con  tres,  cuatro  o  cinco  afios  de 
estudio,  deaarrollan  en  sus  alumnos  una  cultura  general  y  tunica  de  una  manera  pro- 
fundizada.  Los  alumnos  que  tienen  diplomas  de  estas  escuelas  no  hacen  sine  un 
aprendizaje  corto  y  generalmente  remunerado;  ellos  estin  destinados  a  formar  buenos 
empleados,  jefes  y  administradores  de  primera,  futures  profesores  de  ensefianza  mer- 
cantil y  hombres  que  en  la  vida  privada  y  pdblica  prestarin  servicios. 

El  papel  cada  vez  mis  importante  que  desempefia  ei  comerciante,  el  banquero  y 
el  industrial  en  los  asuntos  ptiblicos,  nacionales  e  intemacionales  exigen  de  ellos  una 
cultura  extensa  de  las  ciencias  econ6micas  y  juridlcas,  y  por  esto  ademis  de  la  ense- 
fianza comercial  superior  se  han  fundado  academiaflde  comercio,  secoiones  y  facultadea 
comerciales,  y  universidades  de  comercio,  instituciones  todas  que  tienen  un  gran 
porvenir. 

Para  resumir  esta  parte  del  informe  se  puede  hacer  constar  que  existe  la  teadencia  a 
terminar  los  estudios  generales  y  comerciales  antes  del  aprendizaje  prictico,  de  hacer 
un  aprendizaje  corto  y  remunerado,  siendo  s6lo  una  minorfa  loe  que  completan  la 
cultura  general  y  profesional  en  universidades  antes  o  despu6s  del  aprendizaje.  Segtin 
varies  estudios  sobre  la  materia,  este  mode  de  proceder  parece  dar  el  m&ximim  de 
ventajas  al  jefe  de  la  casa  y  al  aprendiz. 

Estado  de  la  ensefianza  mercantil  en  la  Amhica  Latina, — Ya  hemes  delineado  lo  que 
se  juzga  el  mejor  plan  de  preparaci6n  para  una  carrera  mercantU.  La  America  Latina 
se  inspira  mucho,  quizis  demasiado,  supuestas  las  diferencias  de  raza  y  de  desarrollo 
politico,  econdmico  y  social,  en  lo  que  se  hace  en  Europa.  En  la  ensefianza  ha  suce- 
dido  lo  mismo  que  en  otras  formas  de  oiganizaci6n;  y  asl  se  ha  visto  fundar  escuelas 
de  comercio  segdn  el  modelo  de  antiguas  y  reputadas  escuelas  europeas  sin  tener  un 
resultado  satisfactorio.  Es  precise  proceder  por  evoluci^n  y  tomar  en  cuenta  las  con- 
diciones  del  pais;  en  muchos  de  ellos  el  gran  problema  es  todavla  la  instrucci6n 
primaria  y  la  organizacidn  de  establecimientos  superiores  y  especiales  vendri  con  las 
fuerzas  de  las  cosas.  Oon  todo,  se  ha  trabajado  ya  mucho  en  pro  de  la  ensefianza 
comercial.    Creemoe  titil  estudiar  brevemente  el  estado  actual  de  algunos  de  elloe. 
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MSxico. — La  ensefLanza  comercial  esti  dividida  en  primaria  y  superior.  La  ense- 
fianza  primaria  se  da  en  dos  aflos  al  fin  de  los  cuales  y  despues  de  ezimenee  se  otoiga  el 
diploma  de  dependiente  de  comercio.  La  ensefianza  superior  estA  dividida  en  tres 
secciones:  La  primera  despu^  de  tres  ados  de  estudio  da  el  diploma  de  contador  de 
comercio;  la  segunda,  tambi^n  despu^  de  tres  afios  de  estudio,  concede  el  diploma  de 
perito  empleado  de  la  administraci6n  pt!iblica;  y  la  tercera,  despu^  de  dos  afioa  de 
estudio,  otorga  el  diploma  de  alumno  consular.  La  edad  de  admisidn  en  estas  tree 
secciones  es  de  14  afios.  Loe  cursos  se  dan  de  enero  a  septiembre,  de  las  7  a  las  9  de 
la  mafiana  y  de  6  a  8  de  la  noche. 

Repiiblica  de  Panamd. — Existe  una  seccidn  comercial  en  el  Instituto  Nacional.  EI 
curso  completo  se  da  en  dos  afLos  (cursos  nocturnos)  y  se  otorga  un  certificado  de 
capacidad  profesional;  despu^s  de  practicar  dos  afios  en  el  comercio  se  da  el  diploma 
de  perito  mercantil. 

Repiiblica  del  Salvador. — Existe  una  escuela  de  comercio  oiganizada  con  programs 
de  tres  afios  (24  boras  semanales)  y  a  los  alumnos  que  ban  pasado  un  afio  en  el  comercio 
y  un  afio  en  la  industria  se  concede  un  diploma  de  profesor  de  comercio  y  contador  de 
bacienda. 

Republica  del  Ecuador. — Existen  cursos  nocturnos  de  comercio  organizados  por  la 
asociaci6n  de  empleados. 

Repiiblica  de  Hondurae. — La  ensefianza  de  la  contabilidad  es  introducida  en  el 
tercer  afio  de  las  escuelas  normales  y  en  las  escuelas  secundarias  se  ensefian  materias 
que  tratan  de  comercio.  Existe  una  escuela  de  comercio  de  tres  afios.  En  cada  afio 
se  ensefian  seis  matedas  a  raz6n  de  seb  boras  semanales.  Al  fin  del  tercer  afio  se 
concede  el  diploma  de  perito  mercantil. 

Bolivia. — Ademds  de  escuelas  de  comercio  privadas  y  fundadas  por  instituciones 
religiosas  bay  la  escuela  nacional  de  comercio  que  consta  de  tres  secciones:  (1)  Curso 
preparatorio  de  comercio;  (2)  seccidn  de  facultad  de  ciencias  comerciales  (tres  afios) 
dividida  en  escuela  de  ciencias  comerciales  con  diploma  de  contador  y  licenciado  de 
comercio  y  seccidn  administrativa,  consular  y  aduanera;  (3)  escuela  de  comercio 
paranifias. 

Chile. — El  desarroUo  de  la  ensefianza  mercantil  en  este  pais  ba  sido  notable:  en  12 
afios  se  ban  abierto  12  escuelas  de  comercio  con  un  programa  de  tres  afios.  El  Insti- 
tuto Superior  de  Comercio  tiene  una  secci6n  especial  para  la  formaci6n  de  profesor  de 
aritm6tica  mercantil  y  contabilidad,  y  profesor  de  geografla  y  de  estudios  de  mer- 
cancfas. 

Argentina. — La  ensefianza  mercantil  ha  pasado  ya  a  formar  parte  de  los  estudios 
uni  veraitarios  y  se  confiere  el  tftulo  de  doctor  en  ciencias  comerciales. 

Venezuela. — Se  ban  fundado  tres  escuelas  de  comercio  con  programa  de  tres  afios. 

Esta  rdpida  revista  muestra  la  gran  variedad  en  la  organizaci6n  y  en  el  progreeo 
de  la  ensefianza  mercantil. 

Hemes  dejado  la  cue8ti6n  del  aprendizaje  prdcdco  porque  no  estd  organizado  nl 
por  la  ley  ni  por  las  costumbres.  En  estos  pafses  tropicales  el  joven  de  14  a  15  afioe 
adquiere  ya  conciencia  de  su  individual  idad  y  prefiere  la  libertad  de  la  vida  pr&ctica 
a  los  esfuerzos  que  necesitan  todos  los  estudios  series.  "61  entrard  entonces,  muy 
temprano,  en  una  casa  de  comercio,  casi  sin  formaci6n  intelectual,  o  si  empieza 
estudios  los  dejard  con  brecueacia  a  mitad  de  camino.  La  mediocridad  y  i^na  carrefa 
sin  placer  y  sin  esperanza,  es  la  consecuencia  de  esta  falta  de  energia  y  de  mala  concep- 
ci6n  del  porvenir.  Esta  cuesti6n  de  estudios  estd  sometida  a  la  solidaiidad  de  varies 
elementos  inberentes  al  clima,  al  estado  econ^ico  y  a  la  famUia.  La  mentaUdad  y 
'  laa  costumbres  no  bacen  esperar  una  organizaci6n  sistemitica  del  aprendizaje  y  las 
escuelas  de  comercio  tomar&n  por  eso  tanto  mds  desarroUo  e  importancia. 

En  las  escuelas  que  forman  parte  del  sistema  escolai'  pdblico  babrfa  poeibilidad  de 
bacer  efectivo  un  plan  uniforme  de  instrucci6n  comercial,  en  las  escuelas  denominadaa 
escuelas  superiores  de  comercio,  dejando  a  las  imiversidades  sus  caracterea  autdnomos, 
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flu  organizaci6n  propia.  CreemoB,  sin  embargo,  que  la  imiformidad  encontrarfa 
numeroBos  adversarios,  enemigos  de  la  ceiitralizaci6n.  En  Suiza  ee  ha  tratado  de 
<:rear  un  programa  minimum  y  im  diploma  federal  y  eeta  inidativa  ha  encontrado  una 
fuerte  resistencia.  Si  uniformar  en  un  pais  tan  pequefio  como  Suiza,  ee  diffcil,  ^qu^ 
serd  en  im  continente  inmenso?  America  tendr&  tal  vez  la  ventaja  de  que  apenas  eetd 
empezando  y  que  serla  bastante  fdcil  fundar  eecuelas  de  comercio  de  tipo  uniforme. 
La  conveniencia  de  uniformar  estas  escuelas  ee  puede  justificar  por  el  hecho  de  que  el 
diploma  concedido  seria  mds  conocido  y  apreciado  en  el  mundo  comercial  y  facilitaria 
a  8U  portador  el  procurarse  una  colocacl6n.  Ctial  serd  puee  eete  tipo?  A  nuestro 
parecer  las  escuelas  de  comercio  que  dan  los  mayores  resultadoe,  considerando  el 
ntimero  de  alumnos  que  atraen  y  de  los  que  contindan  hasta  el  examen  final  y  la  suma 
de  conocimientoe,  son  las  que  tienen  un  programa  de  tree  afios  y  la  edad  de  entrada 
de  14.  De  acuerdo  con  ese  tipo  habrfa  tambi^n  que  uniformar  el  horario  y  nos  per- 
mitimos  proponer  el  siguiente  tipo  de  programa: 

HORARIO. 


Primer 
afio. 

Haras. 

4 

3 
3 

n 

Segundo 
aflo. 

fforas. 
2 
fi 
3 
3 
3 
5 

Tercjer 
afio.     > 

Lenmia  nacional 

Hora*. 
2 

Primera  lengiia  extranjera 

6 

SeEunda  lengua  extranjera 

3 

A^tm^tica  y  c^Iculo  aigobitiico 

Contabllidad  v  comercio 

3 

Ejercidos  prActicos  (monografla^  y  oflcina  comercial) 

6 

Complemento  de  la  ensefianza  proiosional  segCm  las  exigenclas  del  comercio 
regional 

2 

Flsica  y  quimica 

2 

2 

Bstadios  de  inercancfas 

Qeoerafla  eoondmi^ 

1 

Hls&ria  del  comercio 

Legislacidn  oomerelal 

Boonomf a  poUtica  y  comercial 

Mecanograna,  cstenograffa  y  eallgraffa 

2 

Total 

27 

30 

30 

A  nuestro  modo  de  pensar  el  cardcter  profesional  eetd  suficientemente  acentuado 
en  este  programa  y  el  ntlmero  de  boras  semanales  no  es  exagerado. 

En  las  escuelas  sostenidas  por  dotaciones  particulares  hay  que  conformarse  general- 
mente  a  los  deseos  e  instrucciones  de  los  donadores  y  lo  mismo  para  los  establecimientos 
que  se  encuentren  bajo  administracidn  particular,  nos  parece  indtil  trazar  im  esquema. 

De  igual  modo  que  en  Europa,  en  los  princlpios  de  esla  ensefianza  especial,  la  gran 
dificultad  es  y  serd  siempre  por  algunos  afios,  conseguir  profesores  convenientemente 
preparadoe  por  largos  estudios  y  por  la  prdetica  de  los  negocios.  Los  alumnos  porta- 
dores  de  diploma**  de  las  escuelas  de  comercio  son  las  semillas  de  estos  profesores  y  es 
esencial  que  los  Gobiemos  les  proporcionen  los  medios  necesarios  para  completar  la 
preparaci6n  indispensable  para  el  profesorado. 

Debido  a  su  iniciati\Ti  los  antiguos  alumnos  de  las  escuelas  de  comercio  pueden 
colaborar  de  una  maneni  efectiva  en  la  causa  de  la  ensefianza  comercial.  Al  terminar 
los  estudios  los  companeros  de  los  anos  felices  se  separan  para  hacer  frente  a  las  realida- 
des  de  la  vida  y  sus  relaciones  en  el  porvenir  no  serdn  debidas  sino  a  la  casualidad. 
iNopodrfan  ellos  inspirarse  en  lo  que  ban  hecho  los  antiguos  alumnos  de  las  escuelas 
de  comercio  de  Francia?  Cada  escuela  forma  una  a80ciaci6n  especial  y  cada  asocia- 
ci6n  estd  representada  por  tres  miemb|;08  en  el  Consejo  de  la  Federaci6n.  Esta  fe- 
deraci6n  que  cuenta  mas  de  7,000  miembros  tiene  por  objeto  en  primer  lugar  aaegurar 
la  colocaci6n  de  los  antiguos  alumnos;  desde  su  fundaci6n  en  1892  ha  procUrado  cerca 
de  2,000  colocaciones  a  sus  miembros.  A  los  principiantes  sin  recursos  hace  pr^tamos 
y  ayuda  a  los  que  atraviesan  por  circunstancias  diffciles.    Tiene  un  servicio  gratuito 
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de  consultas  jurfdicas,  y  por  su  mediaci6n  bus  miembroe  pueden  hacer  compras  con 
ventajas  apreciables.  Por  sus  recepcionee  y  banquetes  suacita  reladones  penonaleB 
y  las  discusiones  que  se  siguen  a  estas  reuniones  eon  verdaderos  curaos  de  ensefLaiusa 
mercantil.  Ella  pubUca  una  revista  bi-mensual  que  da  a  conocer  la  vida  de  la  uni6n 
y  tiene  a  sus  lectoree  al  corriente  de  las  cuestionee  comerdales  y  econ6mica8. 

Si  Uevar  a  la  pricdca  un  cureo  unifonne  de  ensefianza  mercantil  es  poeible  en  loa 
palses  americanoe,  tanto  m^  lo  ser^  la  federaci6n  o  por  lo  menos  las  asociadones 
nacionales. 

Para  terminar  expresaremos  los  votos  por  que  loe  trabajos  del  congreso  conduscan 
a  la  adoptaci^n:  de  un  tipo  de  eecuelas  de  comercio  con  plan  unifonne;  que  los  Gobier- 
nos  tomen  las  medidas  necesarias  para  asegurar  formacidn  de  los  profesores  de  la 
ensefianza  mercantil;  que  los  antiguos  alumnos  formen  una  federacidn;  que  se  publi- 
quen  textos  modemos  en  lengua  castellana;  que  se  proporcione  a  los  que  entren  en 
la  prictica,  sin  pasar  por  la  escuelas  de  comercio,  la  faciUdad  de  completar  su  instruc- 
ci6n  profesional  en  cursos  noctumos. 


FORMA  COMO  UNA  NAOON  PU£DE  PREPARAR  DE  LA  MANERA  MiS 
EFICAZ  A  SUS  JOVENES  PARA  UNA  CARRERA  COMERCIAL  QUE  DEBA 
EMPRENDERSE  EN  DICHA  NAOON  O  EN  UN  PAlS  EXTRANJERO. 

Por  FRANCISCO  ARAYA  BENNETT, 
Director  del  Instituto  Comerdal  de  ValparcAso,  Chile. 

La  Am^ca  Latina  no  puede  desentenderse  de  la  situaci6n  que  le  crea  a  su  comercio, 
la  intervenci6n  preferente  de  loe  elementos  extranjeroe,  en  su  vida  econ6mica.  Mien- 
tras  en  Estados  Unidos  de  Norte  Am^ca,  la  vecindad  de  Europa,  la  extenaidn  dd 
territorio,  la  enorme  masa  de  su  pobladdn,  la  riqueza  inagotable  de  su  suelo  y  de  so 
subsuelo,  el  libre  cambio  entre  los  Estados  y  el  proteccionismo  aduanero  para  toda 
la  nni6n,  ban  permitido  acinar  de  un  mode  perfectamente  aut6nomo  en  la  realizacidn 
de  loB  cambioe,  en  la  America  Latina  las  industrias  no  ban  tenido  elementos  paia 
luchar  contra  la  concurrencia  extranjera  y,  siendo.extranjero  el  comercio  de  impor* 
taci6n,  se  ba  becbo  extranjero  tambi^n  el  de  exportaci6n  de  los  productos  nacionales. 

Por  regla  general,  en  la  Am^ca  Latina  el  alto  comercio,  el  que  rige  la  parte  miui 
influyente  de  su  actividad  econ6mica,  se  encuentra  en  manos  extranjeras. 

La  ensefianza  comerdal  de  estas  Reptiblicas  toma  en  consid«rad6n  este  becbo  j 
escoge  BUS  posidones  en  vista  de  €L, 

En  Chile,  el  joven  que  quiere  dedicarse  al  comercio  en  una  plaza  mercantil  como 
Valparaiso,  por  ejemplo,  sabe  perfectamente  que  debe  dirigir  sus  aspiradones  hada 
algdn  puesto  de  empleado  en  alguna  casa  inglesa,  alemana,  americana,  italiana  o 
firancesa  y  pocas  veces  logra  ingresar  a  un  Banco  cbileno  o  a  una  empresa  nadonal. 

Para  ser  admitido  en  una  casa  extranjera,  lo  primero  que  se  exige  es  el  conodmiento 
de  idiomas  modemos  y,  espedalmente,  el  del  ingl^.  Por  eso,  durante  mncbo  tiempo» 
en  Valparaiso,  y,  en  general,  en  todo  Chile,  los  j6veneB  candidates  a  la  canera  corner 
dal,  se  preparaban  para  eUa  en  planteles  ingleses  particulares  estableddos  en  el 
pais;  pero,  muy  luego,  notaron  que  deblan  luchar  con  la  competenda  que  les  hacfim 
los  empleados  extranjeroe  de  esas  mismas  casas  y  que,  para  tener  buen  6xito,  les  em 
predso  intensificar  m&B  atSn  su  preparad6n  para  la  carrera  comerdal. 

Desde  las  postrimerfas  del  siglo  tUtimo,  la  ensefianza  comerdal  se  ha  vigoiizado  en 
Europa  y  su  labor  no  ba  pasado  inadvertida«en  parte  alguna.  Este  nuevo  bedio  ha 
contribufdo  para  dar  nueva  orientad6n  a  la  educad6n  espedal  de  los  jdvenes  que 
ahora  se  dedican  a  la  carrera  mercantil  en  esta  parte  de  la  Am^ca. 

Durante  mucho  tiempo  se  habla  creido  que  el  comerdante  no  se  forma  mis  que  en 
el  mostxador  de  una  casa  de  negodos  y  que,  para  esa  profesidn,  fuera  de  dertas  con- 
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didones  de  carrier  con  que  se  nace  y  que  no  se  aprenden  jamds,  los  estudioe  no  son 
mifl  que  un  adomo.  El  comerciante  de  vocaci6n,  se  decla,  busca  lo  que  necesita 
saber  sin  que  nadie  se  lo  ensefie  y,  aqu^  que  no  tiene  esas  aptitudes,  con  lecdones 
tedricas  y  pricticas  de  ciendas  comerciales,  no  hace  m^  que  adquirir  nuevos  motivos 
de  fracaso.  Aparte  de  la  profefii6n  de  comerciante,  hay  dertos  ofidos  comerciales 
que  se  aprenden,  como:  esten(^raf(a,  tenedurfa  de  libros,  dactilografla,  etc.  Se 
deeeaba,  por  eso,  que  en  vez  de  institutos  comerciales,  hubiera  cursoe  sueltos  de  esoe 
solos  ramoe.  Los  "business  colleges''  americanos  ban  side  antes  inspirados  en  este 
criterio  y,  sobre  su  modelo,  ban  existido  en  todas  partes,  planteles  particulares  o 
cursos  piiA^os  en  que  previa  remunerad6n,  generalmente  subida,  se  ban  ofreddo 
esas  lecdones,  garantizando  un  aprendizaje  r&pido  y  ocupadones  lucrativas 

En  casi  todas  las  materias,  se  puede  afirmar  que  ha  ocurrido  lo  propio  y  est^  ya 
lejano  el  tiempo  en  que  se  pudo  confundir  a  la  mineria  con  el  hallazgo  m^  o  m'enoe 
casual  de  un  tesoro.  Si,  per  encima  de  la  buena  suerte  del  minero  que  diera  con  el 
fil6n  de  rico  metal  por  excepcional  capricho  de  la  fortuna,  ha  surgido  una  serie  de ' 
estudios  merced  a  los  cuales  se  logra  un  conocimiento  exacto  de  la  corteza  terrestre 
y  se  doblega  la  tirania  de  un  deBtino  voluble  con  la  claridad  liberadora  del  discemi- 
miento,  asi,  tambi^n,  ee  reconoce,  abora,  que  no  es  tampoco  el  ejercicio  del  comercio, 
privilegio  fatal  de  naturalezas  maravillosomentc  dotadas  y  para  las  cuales  no  sea 
preciflo  la  educaci6n  sistemdtica  de  un  colegio  profeeional  adecuado.  Los  hombres 
normales,  con  una  enseilanza  a  prop(5eito,  pueden  desarrollar  aptitudes  valiosas  y 
alcanzar  resultados  satisfactorioB  en  gualquiera  esfera  de  actividad. 

Todos  reconocen  ya  que,  m^a  que  el  nfimero  de  habitantes,  significa  para  un  pafs  la 
calidad  de  los  suyos.  En  todaa  partes  se  procura  mejorar  la  educaci6n  p(iblica  y 
darle  a  los  ciudadanos  la  mayor  aptitud  posible  para  conquistarse  el  propio  bienestar 
y  con  ^1,  el  de  la  naci6n.  Nadie  ignora  que  los  palses  que  m&s  progresan  son,  precisa- 
mente,  aquellos  que  menos  se  conffan  a  la  rutina  y  que  se  empefian  en  que  se  desen- 
vuelvan  ampliamente  las  eneiglas  que  forman  la  riqueza  y  la  fuerza  nacionales. 

Los  modemos  medios  de  locomoci6n  ban  borrado  las  distancias  y  las  modemas 
instituciones  ban  dado  otra  Bignificaci6n  a  las  fronteras,  reuniendo  toda  la  faz  del 
planeta  en  un  solo  mercado,  en  el  cual  repercuten  los  acontecimientos  que  influyen 
en  la  economia  de  cualquiera  naci6n,  por  apartada  que  aparezca  en  el  mapa.  El 
comercio,  agente  princii>al  de  la  circulaci6n  de  las  riquezas  por  el  mundo  ahora  unido 
y,  sin  embargo,  tambi6n  en  constante  y  afanosa  lucha  de  competencia,  no  ha  podido 
menos  que  experimentar  las  transformaciones  que  crea  este  orden  de  cosas  y  la  ensefian- 
za  comercial  refleja  mejor  que  nada  esa  tran6formaci6n. 

S61o  los  pafses  indolentes  se  coniorman  con  entregarse  a  la  explotacidn  de  agentes 
extranjeros,  so  pretexto  de  liberalidad  de  regimenes  poHtico-econ6micos.  Los  mds 
actives  y  los  que  tienen  fe  en  sua  recursos  y  en  el  vigor  de  sus  hijos,  procuran  sobre- 
ponerse  a  los  yugoa  econ6micos,  que  no  sujetan  a  los  pueblos  menos  que  las  esclavitudes 
polfticas.  De  esta  guisa,  la  potencia  productora  de  los  palses  cultos,  ha  logrado  dfras 
que  hace  pocos  afios  se  habrian  crefdo  fabulosas.  El  Imperio  Britdnico,  Estados 
Unidos,  Alemania,  Austria,  B61gica,  Francia,  Italia,  lo  mismo  que  muchos  de  los 
otros  estados  europeos,  ban  forzado  con  esto  su  producci6n  en  tales  t^rminos  que  el 
mundo  ha  podido  senturse  amedrentado  con  el  eepectro  de  la  superproducci6n  y  ban 
side  justamente  los  industriales  de  esos  centres  los  que,  como  en  Alemania,  ban  pro- 
clamado,  la  necesidad  de  preparar  especial  y  profundamente  a  los  comerciantes,  para 
que  ^stos  descongestiotien  los  centres  de  producci6n,  abriendo  con  inteligencia  y 
perseverancia  aquellos  mercados  en  que  el  imperio  de  la  rutina  ofrezca  seguridades 
de  buen  ^xito.  Los  pueblos  de  meras  tradiciones  mercantiles  ban  notado  los  efectos 
de  esa  concurrencia  sistemdticamente  preparada  y  ban  tenido  que  armarse  con  la 
adopci6n  de  an^ogos  elementos  para  la  lucha  econdmica  y,  de  allf ,  que  la  ensefianza 
comercial  haya  logrado  ensefiorearse  basta  en  los  recintos  que  le  eran  antes  menos 
(avorables,  donde  mis  se  proclamara  que  el  comerciante,  como  el  poeta,  "nace  y  no 
se  hace"  y  que  s61o  surge  al  abrigo  del  mostrador. 
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La  preparaci6n  de  loe  comerciantes  es  un  problema  que  tiene  que  encararae  en  la 
Am^ca  Latina  de  un  modo  muy  diverao  que  en  Europa  y  que  en  loe  Estadoe  Unidoe. 
Oada  un8  de  nueetras  naciones  ee  principalmente  productora  de  materias  primas,  de 
materias  alimenticias  o  de  materias  apenas  a  medio  manufacturar.  Imp<»tan  lae 
mercaderias  manufacturadas  de  aquelloe  centros  en  que  se  lucha  contra  la  pl^tora  de 
mercaderfas  y  «n  que  loe  fabricantee  se  disputan  loe  mercadoe  en  forma  eafiuda.  Des- 
piertan  a  la  vida  econ(5mica,  teniendo  sobre  ef  una  red  muy  espesa  de  agentes  comer- 
ciales  venidoe  de  naciones  muy  ricas,  muy  potentes  y  muy  bien  armados  para  la  India, 
tanto  intelectual  como  pecuniariamente. 

Algunas  de  estas  naciones,  todavfa,  ban  descuidado  el  estudio  de  sus  intereses 
materiales,  seducidas  mds  bien  por  ideales  de  orden  politico,  literario,  religioeo  o 
cientffico.  Han  solido  importar  bus  economistas,  aprendiendo  asi  como  dogma  de  fe 
que  es  dtil  para  ellas  lo  que  ban  querido  enseflarles  profesores  inspiradoe  en  los  in- 
tereses  de  Francia  o  de  alguna  otra  naci6n  europea.  Hace  falta,  por  eeo,  empezar  por 
el  principio;  esto  es,  por  atender  a  la  educacidn  econ6mica  de  la  naci6n  misma,  deade 
8U8  universidades  basta  sus  escuelas  primarias.  La  tendencia  latina,  beredada  de 
Espafia,  que  inclina  a  la  juventud  bacia  el  funcionarismo  y  bacia  las  profeeiones 
literarias,  hace  mis  premiosa  adn  la  necesidad  de  esa  modificaci6n  del  rumbo  de  la 
enseflanza  pdblica. 

Por  las  aspiracionos  literarias  y  de  abstractas  aficiones  artisticas,  en  palses  que 
todavfa  no  son  en  gran  parte  mis  que  csunpos  casi  vfrgenee  de  colonizaci6n,  y  frente 
a  clases  populares  poco  educadas  para  la  democracia,  f&cilmente  cunde  un  ambiente 
de  inquietud  y  de  doacontento  que  genera  la  revoluci6n,  la  anarqula  o  el  mal  gobiemo; 
porque  se  siembran  malsanos  hdbitos  de  bolganza  e  insensatas  ansias  de  influencia 
personal  en  que  medrar,  con  las  cuales  se  da  aliento  al  caudillaje  y  al  despilfarro  de  los 
dineros  pdblicos. 

En  cambio,  una  orientaci6n  de  la  enseflanza  nacional  que  guarde  armonfa  coa  las 
necesidades  materiales  de  estos  paises,  ba  de  crear  en  la  sociedad  intereees  econ6mico8 
vinculados  al  orden  pdblico  y  ba  de  infundir  a  la  sociedad  la  noble  f€  en  bob  destines 
que  es  la  caracterlstica  de  los  pueblos  j6venes,  sanos  y  laboriosos  que  miran  su  porvenir 
sin  zozobras. 

Cada  ^poca  tiene  su  modo  de  ser  inconfundible,  producto  de  sus  necesidades  y  de 
sus  ambiciones,  revelada  por  el  pensamiento  dc  sus  hombres  de  letras  y  por  la  indole 
de  sus  instituciones.  La  actual,  gira  alrededor  de  intereees  econ6micoe;  ee  un  abiearto 
palenque  en  que  lucban  y  triunfan  los  que  estdn  mejor  dispueetos  para  obtenor,  con 
la  riqueza,  el  bienestar  y  todos  los  beneficios  de  una  civilizacidn  como  la  actual  Uena 
de  exigencias  materiales. 

En  todas  partes,  los  partidos  poUticos  encaman  abora  aspiracionee  econ6micas  y  de 
clases  sociales  marcadas  por  la  riqueza.  l^nicamente  en  algunas  repdblicas  latinas 
continda  una  lucha  que  obedece  a  otra  necesidad:  a  la  de  independizar  a  laa  institu- 
ciones democrdticas  do  las  absorciones  de  la  teocracia  que  se  aferra  al  eepirttu  de  la 
colonia  y  que  eetorba  la  realizaci6n  de  otros  ideales  mia  en  armonia  con  las  necesidades 
de  la  ^poca.  En  ellas,  por  ese  motivo,  se  cree  todavfa  que  la  enscfianza  debe  siempre 
eetar  impregnada  del  espfritu  revolucionario  de  loe  enciclopedistas  francesee.  Pero 
donde  quiera  que  impere  ima  clase  social  ilustrada  que  ba]ra  contenido  eee  principio 
de  disgregaci6n  republicana,  se  hace  preciso  encauzar  las  corrientes  de  educaci6n  por 
rumbos  econ6micos  bien  definidos,  que  prestigien  y  bagan  eficaces  las  iniciativas 
que  se  dediquen  a  las  carreras  industriales,  agrfcolas,  mineras  y  comercialee,  como 
qucrfan  en  Chile,  desde  la  independencia,  los  padres  de  la  Repdblica. 

Para  ello,  en  la  universidad,  en  vez  de  estudiarse  86I0  una  economia  polftica  dog- 
miticabasada  en  libros  extranjeroe,  sugeridos  por  lasobservaciones  de  otras  condiciones 
sociales,  debiera  dmrse  a  conocer  tambi^  la  bistoria  de  las  doctrinas  econdmicas  y 
alentarse  el  estudio  de  las  propias  condiciones  nacionales;  para  lo  cual  ya  en  la  segunda 
enseflanza  la  geograffa  y  la  bistoria  comercialee  merecerlui  ocupar  parte  del  tiempo 
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que  ftlH  86  consagra  a  la  historia  y  a  la  geograffa.  Desde  la  univenidad,  asimismo, 
convendr(a  que  ae  estimularan  los  trabajos  de  investigacidn  o  encuestaa  referentes  a 
las  circunstancias  particulares  que  miran  a  las  fuentes  {MtKluctoras  de  la  riqueza,  a  fin 
de  llamar  constantemente  la  atenci6n  de  los  que,  jxyr  su  poBici6n  y  conocimientos, 
deben  ser  elementos  direct! voe  del  pais,  sobre  las  necesidadee  propias  del  medio  en 
que  se  hallan. 

De  igual  manera,  en  la  segunda  ensefianza  y  lo  mismo  en  la  primaria,  cuando  ello 
sea  posible,  las  materiaa  que  sirvan  de  base  para  las  lecciones  de  cualquier  ramo 
habrlan  de  sacarse  de  aquellas  que  en  el  pais  y  adn  en  la  region  sean  mis  provechosas. 
Este  m^todo  estd  recomendado  por  los  principios  mis  elementalee  de  la  ciencia  de  la 
educaci6n,  pero  siempre  es  dtil  insistir  en  lo  tocante  a  ^1,  pcnxjue  a  su  aplicaci6n 
extendida  y  uniforme  esti  vinculado  el  inters  que  puede  despertane  en  la  juventud 
por  actuar  en  otras  esferas  que  las  meramente  literarias  y  especulativas. 

En  general,  la  Am^ca  Latina  carece  de  oportunidades  para  estudiar  en  comttn  sus 
intereees  y  sus  ideales.  Toda  ella  tiene  problemas  comunes  y  cada  una  busca  por  su 
lado  soluciones  sin  atender  como  debiera  a  los  resultados  obtenidoe  por  las  otras  Irente 
a  iguales  dificultades.  En  el  campo  educacional  elloe  son  mdltiples  y  difieren  subs- 
tancialmente  de  los  que  preocupan  a  los  Estados  Unidos.  La  tradici6n  britinica  es 
muy  distinta  de  la  tradici6n  ibera.  Los  hibitos  democriticos  ingleses  no  son  iguales 
a  las  costumbres  encamadas  en  los  pueblos  por  la  herencia  mon&rquica  absolutista  de 
la  peninsula,  herencia  vigorizada  por  la  subsistencia  de  elementos  6tnicos  desigualee, 
unos  con  el  caricter  de  dominadores  y  otros  con  el  de  subyugados.  La  cuesti6n  de  los 
hombres  de  color  de  los  Estados  Unidos.  no  es  la  misma  que  la  de  estoe  pueblos  en 
que  se  crea  una  nueva  raza  con  mezcla  de  europeos  y  de  indfgenas,  incorporados  en 
forma  mis  o  menos  com^^eta  a  las  ideas  de  la  vida  europea. 

Las  clases  sociales  de  esta  parte  del  continente  suelen  basarse  en  principios  6tnico6; 
pero,  muy  a  menudo,  los  dominadores,  familiarizados  con  los  libros  y  revistas  ameri- 
canas  y  europeas.  no  abordan  sus  cuestionee  dom^sticas  con  clara  concepci6n  de  esta 
drcunstancia  y  las  resuelven  como  si  la  masa  entera  de  su  pueblo  fuera  igual  a  la  del 
pueblo  franco,  ingles,  suizo  o  del  noreste  de  los  Estados  Unidos.  Se  harfa  impopular 
y  pasarfa  por  fatuamente  arist6crata  el  que  dijera  que  no  es  posible  reunir  siempre  en 
un  mismo  plantel  a  los  niflos  de  diverao  origen  y  hibitoe.  Esto,  que  no  se  puede 
decir,  se  hace,  sin  embaigo,  y  se  hace  con  toda  la  exten8i6n  que  consienten  los  recursos 
de  que  se  dispone.  No  obstante,  se  cierran  los  ojos  ante  estos  hechos  hasta  para  abordar 
los  problemas  de  la  educaci6n  femenina,  mis  sensible  a  tales  diferencias  sodales  de 
raza  y  de  costumbres,  y  se  ban  condenado  los  Liceos  de  sefioritas,  llegindose  a  proponer 
con  prematura  vebemencia  la  coeducaci6n  (de  nifios  y  niftas)  en  esa  intermedia  edad  en 
que  no  defienden  la  pureza,  la  inocencia  de  la  infancia  ni  la  madurez  de  la  edad  adulta. 

No  es  de  extrafiarse,  p<Hr  lo  demis.  este  extravfo  del  criterio,  deede  que  ^1  se  observa 
en  muchas  otras  esferas  de  la  vida  latinoamericana.  Los  raudales  de  ilustracidn  que 
vacfan  sobre  estas  vfrgenes  comarcas  los  grandes  centres  de  la  modema  cultura,  caen 
con  tal  impetu  y  se  reciben  con  tan  amplia  avidez  de  progreeo  y  de  mejoramientOi 
que  no  siempre  aJcanzan  las  fuerzas  para  resistir  el  turbidn  y  escogw  de  en  medio  del 
torrente  lo  que  es  titil  y  adaptable  a  nuestras  necesidades. 

Si  los  latinoamericanos  pudi^ramos,  como  los  dudadanos  de  los  Estados  Unidos, 
crear  entre  noeotros  vfnculos  que  nos  permitieran  hermanar  nuestros  esfu^zos  Irente 
a  las  necesidades  que  nos  son  comunes,  sin  duda,  que  esa  selecci6n  de  lo  que  importa- 
mos  seria  mis  completa.  Aprenderlamos  a  conocer  mejor  nuestras  propias  peculiari- 
dades  y  obtendrfamos  resultados  mis  satisfactorios  en  nuestros  ensayoe. 

La  educacidn  econ6mica  de  estos  pueblos  serfa  de  las  primeras  en  aprov^eharse  de 
e9a  frecuenda  de  reladones  y,  andando  el  tiempo,  acaso  no  fuera  tampoco  una  ilusidn 
esperar  que  de  ella  naciera  una  liga  aduanera,  aniloga  a  la  que  tan  provedioea  e^  para 
los  diyersoe  estados  que  forman  la  Uni6n  Americana  del  N<Nrte  y  a  la  que  ha  hecho 
la  unidad  y  la  grandeza  de  los  estados  alemanes. 
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La  America  del  Sur  ha  sido  colonizada  desde  las  coetas  que  la  rodean  y  todavla 
exiflte  en  el  centre  un  inmenso  despoblado  que  noB  pone  a  todoe  de  eepaldas  y  mirando 
hacia  el  mar.  Esto  contribuye  tal  vez  a  que  noe  conozcamoe  poco.  Noe  son  m^ 
iamiliaree  las  banderas  de  loe  navloe  de  ultramar  que  pasean  ante  nuestra  vista  y  que 
nos  traen  las  ideas  y  los  usee  de  pueblos  muy  lejanoe.  Carecemoe  tambi^n  de  esa  red 
de  ferrocarriles  con  que  se  unen  los  Estados  Unidos  y  nuestros  rios  no  suplen  la 
falta,  i>orque  en  unas  partes  no  lo  permite  el  relieve  continental  y  en  otras  lo  dificulta 
el  clima.  Sin  embargo,  en  las  dltimas  d^cadas  y,  principalmente,  merced  a  la  acci6n 
de  loe  Estados  Unidos,  las  conferendas  panamericanas  y  congreeos  como  el  actual, 
ban  logrado  que  nos  apercibamos  de  que  tenemoe  otros  hermanos  en  la  vecindad  y 
noe  permiten  ahora  que,  sin  incurrir  en  grave  descortesia  para  con  la  gran  naci6n  que 
nos  congrega,  podamos  estudiamoe  y  reconocemos  como  ligados  por  un  parentesco 
mis  estrecho  y  por  una  herencia  com<in  adn  indivisa  y  sin  probabilidades  de  liquidarse 
en  corto  plazo. 

El  hallamos  juntos  por  especial  invitaci6n  de  loe  Estadoe  Unidos,  no  nos  obliga  a 
considerar  nuestra  situaci6n  como  igual  a  la  de  esa  gran  Beptiblica.  Esto  serfa  inex. 
acto.  En  cambio,  eeta  Asamblea  nos  impone  el  eetudio  del  ejemplo  de  lo  que  es& 
otra  Uni6n  de  estadoe  ingleees  significa  para  noeotroe,  que  no  s61o  estamos  separadoe 
sino  que  tenemos  en  com<!in  muy  pocas  relaciones  efectivas. 

La  creaci6n  de  una  Univeraidad  Cemercial  Latinoamericana  o,  pot  lo  menoe,  1& 
reuni6n  periodica  de  congresos  latino  americanos  de  ensefianza  axnercial,  podrfa  ser 
uno  de  los  frutos  m4s  valioeos  de  esta  asamblea  y  de  los  que  mis  contribuyeran  a  crear 
entre  noeotros  lazoe  eficaces  de  conlratemidad  y  de  provecho  comtin.  Cualquiera  de 
eetas  doe  proposiciones  asimlsmo,  llevar(a  tal  vez  mejor  que  nada,  a  resolver  de  un 
mode  definitive  la  cuesti6n  propuesta  por  el  tema  que  noe  ocupa,  enunciado  por  1& 
comisi6n  ejecutiva  del  congreso. 

Las  circunstancias  en  que  opera  el  comerdo  de  loe  Estadoe  Unidos  bacen  que  ^etos 
exijan  para  la  educaci6n  comercial  de  sus  hijos  medioe  muy  div^rsoe  de  los  que  requie- 
ren  nuestros  hombres  de  negocios,  latinoamericanos.  Nuestros  paises,  productoreB 
de  materias  primas  o  a  medio  manufacturar,  tienen  otras  necesidades  y,  correspon- 
dientes  a  elliis,  deben  ser  otras  las  aspiraciones  y  otros  loe  elementos  de  eetudio. 

Loe  oficios  comerciales  de  estendgrafos,  dactil6grafos,  tenedores  de  libros  y  eecri- 
bientes  de  las  oficinas,  pueden  ser  igualmente  formados  en  cualquiera  parte.  Peio 
no  ocurre  lo  propio,  cuando  se  trata  de  preparar  a  loe  jefes  de  empresae  y  a  los  que 
ban  de  actuar  como  elementos  directives  de  nuestros  intereses  mis  valiosos. 

El  alto  comercio  latinoamericano,  como  se  ha  dicho,  eeti  en  manos  extranjeras  en 
BU  mayor  parte  y,  por  conslguiente,  ^  no  se  forma  en  nuestro  suelo.  Serfa  prematura 
y  eat^ril  asi,  que  cualquiera  de  estas  Reptiblicas  separadamente  tratara  de  formar  una 
univeraidad  comercial  con  tal  objeto;  pero,  en  comtin,  todas  podrlan  sostener  un 
centro  de  investigaciones  econ6micas  y  comerciales,  destinado  a  diluddar  los  proble- 
mas  que  mis  interesan  a  su  desarrollo  econ6mico,  comercial  y  financiero  y  a  formar  a. 
loe  asesores  t^nlcos  comerciales  de  loe  gobiemos,  cimaras  de  comercio  y  consuladoe. 
La  polltica  comercial,  la  legislaci6n  comercial  y  loe  diversos  temas  relacionadoe  con 
el  fomento  de  la  riqueza  y  del  poder  econ6mico  de  la  America  Latina,  adquirirfan  asf 
un  6rgano  que,  para  eeta  secci6n  de  la  America,  podrfa  stgnificar  mucho  mis  que  lo 
que  importa  para  loe  progresos  agrfcolas  generales  el  Institute  Intemacional  de  Agri- 
cultura  creado  en  Boma  en  1905,  por  iniciativa  del  Rey  de  Italia  y  con  el  apoyo  de  los 
principales  gobiemos  del  mundo  dvilizado. 

En  lo  tocante  a  la  ensefianza  comerdal  secundaria,  creemos  que  la  acd6n  particular 
de  cada  eetado  es  ficil;  mientras  tanto,  laratindose  de  la  universitaria  nos  parece  que, 
separadamente,  ninguna  de  estas  reptiblicas  puede  establecerla  y  todas  la  necesitan. 

El  comercio  ee,  a  la  vez,  lazo  de  uni6n  y  palenque  de  competencia,  y,  d  bien  suele 
ser  engafioso  bu  lenguaje  frente  a  los  que,  aiendo  extrafios  a  61,  lo  utilizan,  acostumbra 
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a  expiesarse  con  claridad  en  sua  tratoe  con  bus  colegas.  Apredamoe  en  todo  lo  que 
valen  loe  benefidos  del  comefdo  extranj«x>  y  de  la  afluencia  a  un  pals  de  capitales 
extranjeros;  pero,  a  la  vez,  creemos  que  cada  pueblo  debe  preparaise  para  constituir 
su  propia  liqueasa  y  para  no  quedar  siempre  reducido  al  papel  de  colonia  comercial 
de  i&al  y  de  provechosa  explotaci6n  por  parte  de  otroe  pueblos  m^  potentes  y  m^ 
aptos  para  obtener  ventajas  comercialee.  Los  paises  latinoamericanos,  en  materia  de 
desarrollo  econ6niico,  estamoe  m&B  o  menos  en  el  mismo  grado.  No  somoe,  general- 
mente,  competidores  loe  unos  de  los  otroe.  Para  todos,  la  Europa  y  los  Estados 
Unidoe  son  los  grandes  morcados  de  aprovisionamiento,  quienes  nos  reciben  con 
protectora  benevolenda  ccMno  a  clientes  f&ciles  y  nos  pagan  nuestros  productos 
naturales  con  aquella  equidad  y  laigueza  que  somos  capaces  de  arrancarles  en  nuestra 
primitiva  concepci6n  de  los  negocios.  De  vez  en  cuando  suele  acontecemos  que 
volvamos  del  mercado  con  extrafias  novedades  que  nos  cogen  de  sorpresa  y  nos  su- 
meigen  en  confusion:  tal  producto  natural  en  que  cifrtotmos  esperanzas,  se  ha  substi- 
tuido  por  una  nueva  combinaci6n  qufmica;  otro  que  vendemos  a  muy  bajo  precio, 
logra  uno  muy  alto  en  el  mercado  y  no  circula  como  debiera,  por  que  es  objeto  de  la 
eBpeculaci6n  de  un  sindicato  del  que  no  sabemos  def endemos .  Esos  valiosos  capitales 
que  nos  rodean,  nos  favorecen;  pero  no  a  tftulo  gratuito  y  lo  pagaremoe  tanto  m^  caro 
cuanto  menos  instruidos  estemos  nosotros  en  lo  que  se  relaciona  con  el  mecanismo 
complicado  y  diffcil  del  comercio  modemo. 

Estados  Unidos  y  la  Europa,  para  nosotros  estdn  en  el  mismo  piano,  en  lo  que  toca 
al  comercio.  Nosotros,  los  latinoamericanos,  necesitamos  profundizar  el  eetudio  de 
nuestros  intereees  desde  el  punto  de  vista  nuestro,  de  productores  de  materias  primas 
o  de  mercaderfas  naturales  muy  poco  elaboradas.  La  parte  de  la  tecnologia  que  nos 
interesa  es  otra  que  la  que  conviene  a  los  Estados  Unidoe  y  lo  mismo  nos  ocurre  en  lo 
que  mira  a  las  proyecciones  econ6micas.  En  la  Universidad  de  Chile  existe  la  cdte- 
dra  del  aEilitre  y  como  ^sta,  los  pafses  latinoamericanos  debemoe  conocer  la  tecnologia 
de  los  productos  tropicales  y  de  las  diversas  materias  que  prodiga  nuestro  suelo;  pero 
no  tanto  desde  el  punto  de  vista  de  las  dltimas  aplicaciones  de  esos  productos,  como 
desde  el  de  sus  primeros  arreglos  al  salir  de  la  naturaleza  y  hasta  que  se  le  entrega  al 
comercio  extranjero. 

En  el  orden  ec^omico,  una  universidad  comercial  miraria,  principalmente,  a  los 
fines  que  debiera  perseguir  la  polftica  comercial  y  a  preparar,  con  tal  objeto,  a  loe 
elementos  directivoe  de  nuestra  economia.  En  ella,  los  estud  ios  econ6micos  no  sedan 
meras  abstracciones,  sine  verdaderos  trabajos  de  tttU  inve8tigaci6n  econ6mica  aplicada 
a  nuestra  America. 

Con  seeenta  y  echo  millones  de  habitantes  y  con  una  riqueza  colosal,  Alemania 
tiene  429  escuelas  de  comercio  y  de  ellas  b61o  seis  son  universidades;  las  de  Berlin, 
Leipzig,  Francfort  sobre  el  Maine,  Aquisgran,  Colonia  y  Hambuigo.  En  Europa  son 
contadas  las  universidades  de  este  car^ter,  aunque  son  muchas  las  escuelas  que 
pretenden  alcanzarlo.  Mejor  seria  todavia  que  sigui^ramoe  careciendo  de  este  centro 
intelectual  a  que  constituy^ramoe  muchas  pretenciosas  escuelas  con  el  nombre  pomposo 
de  universidades  comerciales.  La  talla  de  los  profeeores,  lo  mismo  que  la  calidad  de 
los  alumnos,  deben  medirse  con  exacta  medida,  para  poder  mantener  una  Universidad 
dentro  de  la  atmdefera  en  que  debe  subsistir,  y  no  es  posible  contar  con  unos  y  coa 
otros  en  ntimero  y  en  calidad  adecuados,  sin  una  cooperaci6n  eficaz  de  todas  estas: 
repdblicas. 

La  ensefianza  secundaria  del  comercio  no  ofrece  mayores  dificultades.  Los  modelos 
que  pueden  s^^uirse  se  hallan  muy  repartidos  y  nunca  es  dificil  encontrar  para  ella„ 
ni  los  alumnos  ni  los  profesores  que  ha  menester. 

El  fin  que  persigue  esta  ensefianza  no  es  m^  que  el  de  una  escuela  profesionalr 
formar  un  comerciante  o  un  empleado  tttil  del  comercio,  que  sea  capaz  mis  tarde  de 
llegar  a  ser  un  hombre  de  negocios,  independiente. 
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Para  eitas  escuelas  Be  propoaen  dos  planes:  imos  quieren  que  el  futoio  comerciaiita 
o  empleado  haga  sub  eBtudioe  genendee  en  un  colegio  cualquiera  y  que  vaya  mis  tarde 
a  una  eecuela  pr&ctica  a  estudiar  el  oficio  que  quiera  Begoir,  por  ejonplo:  eBtenografia, 
escritura  a  m&quina  y  rutina  de  oficina,  para  aer  aecretario  comercial;  tenedoria  de 
libroB  y  ddculos  mercantiles,  para  ser  contador;  operacioneB  de  bote  y  banca  o  tismi- 
taci6n  aduanera  y  conocimiento  de  mercaderlai,  para  etroB  oficioB. 

El  otro  plan  ee  el  que  siguen  Iob  colegios  comercialea  alemanee,  italianoB,  auBtriacoB 
y  franceses  de  segunda  ensefianza  comercial.  Toman  al  nifio  en  edad  tem|»aiia  y» 
junto  con  comunicarle  Iob  conocimientoe  generaleB  que  ha  meneater  hoy  todo  homlwe 
civilizado,  se  le  inculcan  ramos  de  ensefianza  comercial  que  han  de  permiUrle  actoar 
provechosamente  en  el  comercio. 

Este  segundo  sistema  ea  el  que  mantiene  el  Gobienio  de  Chile  en  bub  eacuelaa  comer- 
ciales,  y  se  le  reconocen  laa  siguientes  ventajaB:  abrevia  la  vida  eacolar,  con  lo  cual  el 
joven  Bale  a  los  15  6  16  afioB  en  condicionea  de  aer  un  magnifico  junior,  muy  foien 
aceptado  por  el  comercio.  Reduciendo  la  vida  escolar,  el  nifio  entra  al  comercio  en 
condicionea  de  aprender  la  rutina  de  las  oficinaa  y  de  amoldar  bub  h^itoa  a  laa  exigen- 
cias  de  las  casas  comerciales.  Al  mismo  tiempo,  llega  en  condicionea  de  poder  cacoger 
una  especialidad  com^x^ial  para  desarrollar  sus  conocimientoB  jKMterioreB  en  viata  de 
los  prop^itos  que  persiga  dentro  de  la  vida  mercantil. 

En  general,  nuestros  nifios  latinos  son  miis  precoces  que  los  del  norte  de  Eun^Mi  y, 
cuando  entran  j6vene8  al  comercio  extranjero,  sus  jefes  lea  dispensan  mayorea  i 
tias  y  logran  merecer  una  confianza  que  no  conceden  a  menudo  a  los  nativoB.  De  i 
suerte,  si  los  nifios  llevan  buena  base  de  conocimientos  generaleB  y  comercialea,  an- 
dando  el  tiempo  pueden  lograr  que  sobre  elloa  caiga  la  eleccidn  de  los  reonplazantea, 
cuando  Iob  jefes  extranjeros  traten  de  retirarse  de  loa  negocioB.  AbI,  poco  a  poco» 
puede  sembrarse  adn  dentro  del  comercio  extranjero,  la  semilla  de  nueatzo  ptopio 
comercio  nacional. 

Tiene  atin  este  sistema  otra  ventaja.  La  eecuela  comercial  completa  y  atractiva, 
se  graba  en  la  memoria  del  comerciante  que  en  ella  se  form6,  y,  una  vez  que  es  padre 
de  iamilia,  envia  allf  a  sus  hijos,  manteniendo  asf  para  la  carrera  comercil  y  para 
continuar  la  actividad  de  las  generaciones  anteriores  a  las  que  se  fcmnan  a  las  que,  al 
amparo  de  padres  ya  comerciantes,  y  que,  por  eeto  pueden  tenermayoroB  probabili* 
dades  de  buen  ^xito. 

El  otro  sistema,  el  de  las  escuelae  meramente  pricticas,  donde  no  se  enaefian  mno 
ramos  sueltos  de  aplicaci6n  inmediata,  es  muy  conocido  en  los  EstadoB  Unidoe,  es  el 
de  la  gran  mayoHa  de  los  *' business  colleges''  y  se  halla  extendido  en  toda  la  tienm 
con  los  caracteres  de  iostitutos  pardculares.  Los  que  esperaban  ser  alumnoa  uni- 
versitarioe  y  no  pueden  seguir  sus  eetudios,  buscan  una  habilidad  para  consagrane  a 
ella,  constituy^ndoee  un  medio  de  vida.  Los  cursos  noctumoB  del  Instttuto  Corner^ 
cial  de  Valparaiso  tenfan  ese  fin.  Pueden  formarse  tambi^  con  eee  car6cter  eecuelaa 
de  perfeccionamiento  (Fortbildungsschule),  a  fin  de  contribuir  a  que  los  alumnoB 
salidos  de  las  escuelas  comerciales  puedan  completar  alguna  especialidad,  como 
estenograffa,  dactilograffa,  tenedurfa  de  libroe,  etc. 

El  plan  que  nos  parece  m^  oportuno  para  una  escuela  comercial  de  segnnda  en- 
sefianza es  el  que  eebozibamos  en  los  siguientes  t^iminoB  al  asumir  la  Direeddn  d^ 
Instituto  Comercial  de  Valparaiso,  en  1908: 

La  idea  dominante  de  la  reforma,  consiste:  en  la  reducci6n  v  mejof  aprovechA- 
miento  de  la  vida  escolar  de  los  j6venes  aue  desean  consagrarse  al  comercio. 

Una  preocupaci6n  muy  arraigada  entre  los  que  se  ocupan  de  la  enaefianza  humanista 
ha  logrado  invadir  la  esiera  de  acci6n  de  la  ensefianza  comercial  y  ha  desacreditado 
algunoe  ramos  que  tienen  honroso  lugar  en  estas  escuelas. 

rara  ensefiar  ramos  de  ensefianza  general  est^n  los  liceos,  se  dice,  loe  institutoB  de 
comercio  deben  tomar  nifios  que  tengan  sus  estudioe  humanistaB  y  propordonarles 
tinicamente  las  asignaturas  de  valor  proleeional.  Los  tales  InatitiiioB,  Be  Uega  a 
afirmar,  no  son  m^  que  liceos,  en  que  los  ramos  de  ensefianza  general,  Be  diamian 
con  un  nombre,  con  im  agregado,  que  no  altera  su  significaddn,  con  la  palabra  comer- 
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cial.  Exijafle  el  tercer  afio  de  humanidades.  se  Agregfti  como  conclusidD,  y  entonces 
loe  institutofl  quedarin  reducidoe  a  un  afio  de  estudioe  ae  una  verdadera  escuela  pric- 
tica  de  comercio. 

La  ciencia,  eetudiada  desde  el  gabinete,  no  es  sino  una  sola,  eea  quien  quiera  el  que  la 
eetudie;  pero  difiere  mucho,  deede  el  punto  de  vista  de  las  necesidades  que  cada  uno 
tiene  de  ella.  Lo  mismo  es  la  aritm^tica  en  Chile  que  en  B61gica;  pero  es  muy  diversa 
la  que  profundiza  el  ingeniero,  que  la  que  a  diario  aplica  el  comerciante.  Aqu^l, 
resuelve  problemas  oscuros  con  una  precisi6n  que  naaa  olvida;  6ste,  en  cambio,  se 
contenta  con  aproximaciones  imperfectas,  pero  a  que  lleea  con  presteza.  La  extrema 
exactitud  no  vale  para  dl  lo  que  una  pronta  prevision  de  resultados,  concebida  con 
destreza,  en  medio  del  rdpiao  didlogo  de  una  negociacion.  A  primera  vista,  el 
future  in^niero  de  un  liceo  v  el  pequefiuelo  de  una  escuela  comercial  estudian  la 
mifflna  antm6tica:  pero,  en  el  fondo;  qu6  disdntos  resultados  persiguen  y  cudn  diversas 
aptitudes  educani  Para  el  uno,  valen  sobre  todo  los  razonamientos  que  llevan  el 
aniiisis  de  las  operaciones  a  bus  dltimos  elementos,  a  fin  de  que  les  sea  posible  co- 
rregir  los  errores  m^  insignicantes  y  resolver  las  cuestiones  mds  intrincadas.  Para  el 
otro,  sobre  todo,  son  Utiles  unas  cuantas  operaciones,  muy  pocas,  las  que  m^  frecuen- 
temente  le  salen  al  paso,  pero  que  necesita  dominar  casi  medmicamentc,  de  un  modo  tan 
segtiro  y  espontineo,  que  se  creyeran  resueltas  i)or  los  labios  sin  haber  alcanzado  a 
pasar  por  el  cerebro.  La  base  de  las  dos  aritm^ticas,  es  una  sola;  pero  la  manera  de 
utilizarla,  desde  su  primera  noci^n,  debe  ser  tan  extremadamente  opuesta,  que  bien 
valen  las  dos  como  disciplinas  diversas  del  espiritu  infantil. 

Con  escasas  excepciones,  el  comerciante  y  el  doctor  universitario  necesitan  los 
mismos  ramos  de  estudios  fi;enerale8;  pero  con  orientaci6n  tan  distinta  que  86I0  un 
observador  muy  superficial  puede  confundirlos  y  emi>efiarBe  en  someterlos  a  la 
autoridad  simultdnea  de  un  solo  maestro,  y  aun.  de  una  misma  escuela. 

Nadie  ha  sostenido  hasta  ahora,  que  los  estudios  de  la  Escuela  Militar  0  de  la  Escuela 
Naval,  deben  limitarse  a  los  ramos  meramente  militares  o  n&uticos.  Se  sabe  ^ue,  jimto 
con  la  instrucci6n^  existe  la  educacidn  militar  y  naval.  El  militar  y  el  marmo  aeben 
desplec^  las  cuahdades  morales  e  intelectuales  que  son  caracteristicas  en  estos  pro- 
fesionales  y  que  les  comunica  una  fijsonomia  especial,  entre  las  p^^nas  cultas  en 
medio  de  las  cuales  ban  de  actuar.  Mientras  completan  sus  estudios  generales,  avan- 
zan,  de  estos  conocimientos,  aqueUos  que  les  son  m&a  Utiles;  empiezan  al^^unas  asigna- 
turas  de  alcance  profesional,  y  sobre  todo,  se  infiltran  del  espMtu  militar,  en  im 
plantel  en  que  todo  prepara  en  ellos  la  vocacidn  para  su  futura  carrera.    El  car&cter 

Srofeaional  no  se  ensefia  en  una  citedra:  es  el  producto  de  un  conjunto  de  pequeflos 
etalles  que,  aisladamente,  parecen  y  son,  en  efecto,  verdaderas  puerilidades;  pero 
que,  en  el  fondo,  encierran  un  gran  aigxuficado  educacional,  como  que  constituyen  un 
medio  ambiente  que  fija  rumbo  a  mucnas  exlstencias. 

El  injerto  brusco  de  tres  o  cuatro  ramos  comerciales  en  un  nifio  habituado  a  los 
estudios  especulativos  de  un  liceo,  no  es  mds  gue  la  negacidn  de  estas  v^xUules.  y  ee 
explica  aai  el  fracaso  de  todos  los  cursos  pr^ticos  de  esa  clase  de  planteles.  El  am- 
biente se  hace  pesado  aUi  para  los  que  no  aspiran  al  tftulo  pompoeo  de  la  universldad. 
Pertenecer  al  curso  comercial  es  casi  una  afr^ita,  y  por  consiguiente,  en  el  cerebro 
infantil  se  presenta  ^e  con  los  mismos  odiosos  atributos  de  las  cl&aicas  salas  de  casttgo. 
Seensefian  ramos  comerciales;  pero  no  seeducancomerciantes;  nose  procura  despertar 
el  amor  a  esta  profeBi6n;  no  se  estimuia  el  desarroUo  de  las  aptitudes  que  en  dicha 
carrera  son  valiosas:  no  se  trasmite,  en  fin,  esa  materia  impalpable  que  se  Uama 
'* espiritu  comercial,^'  que  no  puede  ser  objeto  de  una  asignatura;  pero  que  debe  ema- 
nar  de  toda  buena  escuela  de  comercio. 

Ahora  bien,  ima  de  las  primeras  cosas  que  sabe  todo  profeeor  de  ense&anza  comercial 
es  que  no  educa  sus  alumnos  para  el  pensamiento,  eino  para  la  acci6n,  y  que  el  peor 
enemi^  de  la  actividad  es  la  prolongaci6n  de  la  vida  estudiantil,  ociosa  por  naturaleza. 
Los  millonarios  americanos  se  complacen  en  burlarse  de  sus  antiguos  competidores 
caigados  de  libros,  que  no  han  sabido  alzarse  de  un  modesto  pasar;  mientras  ellos, 
ocupados  en  barrer  Si  almac^  al  principio  de  su  carrera,  se  sienten,  al  fin,  m^s  po- 
derosos  y  fuertes  que  muchos  monarcas.  En  efecto,  el  estudio  desintereaado  de  la 
ciencia,  en  la  abstracta  repdblica  de  la  escuela,  eleva  las  aspiraciones,  aristocratiza, 
por  decirlo  asf ,  los  pensamientos,  hace  avei^gonzarse  del  trabajo  corporal  y  reduce  las 
eneiglas  que  son  ntts  eficaces  en  la  lucha  de  la  existencla  y  en  la  conqmsta  de  la 
fortuua. 

El  joven  de  escasos  recursos  que  haya  estado  hasta  el  tercer  aflo  en  un  liceo.  que 
frecuente  despu^  im  institute  comercial,  por  uno,  dos  0  tres  aflos,  y  que  vea  llegar 
asf  BUS  20  afios  sin  haberse  preocupado  de  ganarse  el  pan,  no  va  a  conformarse,  por 
cierto,  con  im  modesto  negocio  en  que,  con  el  tiempo,  podrfa  ser  rico,  pero  que,  desde 
luego,  le  impone  la  obli^idn  de  economizar  un  mozo  que  barra  ]x>r  61  el  almac^n. 
Rr^eriWl  un  empleo  administrativo,  una  plaza  de  oficinista,  cualqui^ti  de  esos  aailos 
en  que  se  oculta  y  dessrrolla  la  misoia  de  las  personas  decentes. 
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En  Yalparafeo  estas  consideraclones  se  imponen  con  mayor  rigor,  por  una  circuns* 
tancia  sobradamente  cooocida.  El  personal  d irectivo  y  gran  parte  ael  personal  mibal- 
temo  del  comercio,  viene  del  extranjero.  Los  nacionaleB  que  tienen  coiocacidn  allf  no 
son  loe  que  disfrutan  de  m&a  sonoroe  titulos  v  de  mis  ambicioeas  pretensiooes;  aino,  al 
rev^,  los  modestos,  los  j6veneB,  los  que  no  nan  ai>r6ndido  todavia  a  avergonzarse  por 
llevar  un  paquete  y  a  sublevarse  por  un  reproche  justx). 

Me  ha  parecLdo,  por  eso,  que  los  cursos  diumos  del  instituto,  no  s61o  no  debfan 
baaarse  eo  el  tercer  afio  de  humanidades,  sine  empefiarae  en  reemplasar  esos  tres 
primeros  aiLos,  con  estudios  en  que  se  encuentren  las  materias  (iules  de  ellos  y 
aquellas  otras  aaignaturas  que  dan  productividad  a  la  accidn  de  un  junior  dA 
comercio.  Estimo  que  no  son  de  desear,  por  el  momento,  alumnos  que  permanescan 
en  el  colegio  hasta  los  20  afios  de  edad;  creo  que  son  pref^bles  niiios  que  a  loe  15  o  a 
los  16  aflos  puedan  abriise  camino  como  buenos  depenatentes  del  comercio  importador. 

Al  efecto,  se  ha  atribufdo  al  in^l^  toda  la  importancia  que  le  corresponde.  Desde 
luego,  en  todos  los  cursos  se  le  asignan  seis  horas  semanales,  y  si  la  exp^iencia  seiiala 
como  insuficiente  dicho  tiempo,  se  solicitari  que  aumenten  a  9  o  10  el  ntimero  de  boras. 
El  segundo  jefe  y  uno  de  los  profesores  ^efes,  que  residen  constantemente  en  el  insti- 
tute, tienen  el  ingl^  como  su  idioma  native,  y  cad  todo  el  personal  chileno  del  estable- 
cimiento  posee  tambi6n  y  estimula  el  uso  de  ese  idioma.  Las  sentencias  que  se 
emplean  en  las  clases  de  caligrafla,  dactilograffa  y  taquigraffa  son  inglesas,  y  aim,  se 
procurari  que  de  los  textos  de  ensefianza  de  los  tUtimos  afios  se  adopt^  de  pfeferencia 
106  que  est^n  en  ese  idioma. 

La  escritura  a  mano,  a  miquina  y  abreviada  se  atenderi  con  eemero,  lo  mismo  que 
la  redacci6n  en  espafiol  de  correspondencia  y  documentos  comerciales,  a  fin  de  que 
el  conocimiento  del  ingl^,  unido  ai  del  idioma  nacional.  haga  que  los  j^venes  educados 
aquf  teo^an  una  positiva  ventaja  sobre  los  clerks  trafdos  ae  Inglaterra. 

Los  calculos  aoreviados  del  comercio,  las  operacioDes  mercantiles,  la  eeograffa  co- 
mercial,  la  teneduiia  de  libros,  algunas  nociones  econ6micas,  el  estudio  de  las  merca- 
derlas  y  los  ejercicios  de  la  oficina  de  pr&ctica  comercial,  forman,  en  seguida,  un  con- 
junto  que,  dadas  las  condiciones  de  nuestra  juventud,  ha  de  permitir  a  esta  asegurarse 
el  6xito  en  la  carrera  comercial,  una  vez  que  la  experiencia  y  el  cr6dito  lo  eleven  deede 
el  papel  de  simple  oficioista  hasta  el  range  de  jefe  o  de  comerciante  en  la  plenitud  de 
su  independencia  profesional. 

I4i  historia  patria,  las  nociones  elementales  de  derecho  comercial  y  de  la  tramita- 
cidn  de  aduanas,  el  alem^  y  lahigiene,  completan  el  cuadro,  sin  recaigar  los  estudios. 

Es  sensible  que  las  condiciones  del  edificio  no  consientan  una  clase  de  gimnasia, 

Sue  es  indispensable  para  estimular  el  desarrollo  ffsico  de  loe  alumnos;  pero,  hasta 
onde  sea  posible,  se  procurard  supLir  esta  falta  con  juegos  al  aire  libre  y  excursiones, 
para  lo  cual  se  deja  libre  la  tarde  del  s&bado.^ 

Una  escuela  comercial,  a  mi  juicio,  no  puede  ser  una  academia  frfa,  para  ensefiar  dos 
o  tree  ramos,  sine  im  centre  de  educaci6n,  en  que  se  atienda  al  progreso  moral  e  inte- 
lectual  de  los  j6venes  que  han  de  conquistarse  una  poaici6n,  en  una  plaza  que  dominan 
los  capitales  y  el  personal  de  un  comercio  que  arranca  de  palses  de  una  cultura  y  de 
una  eievacidn  moral  que  justifica  plenam^ite  su  influencia. 


LA  ASOCUaON  BIBUOGRlFICA  PANAMERICANA  POR  BfEDIO  DE  LA 
UNION  PANAMERICANA  DE  BIBUOTECAS  NAOONALES. 

Por  CARLOS  SILVA  CRUZ, 
Director  de  la  Biblioteca  Nacional  de  Santiago  de  Chile, 

Las  dificultades  de  comunicaci6n  entre  loe  diversos  paises  de  America  han  man- 
tenido  entre  ellos,  durante  todo  el  siglo  XIX,  verdaderas  murallas  chinas  que  loe 
aidaban  unos  de  otroe  en  todo  lo  concemiente  a  la  \ida  espiritual.  Sus  fuentes  de 
inspiraci6n  estaban  mia  alii  de  los  mares.  Sus  fuentes  de  inf<Nrmaci6n,  en  todo  lo 
intelectual— sobre  todo  las  de  los  palses  latinoe— estaban  principalmente  en  EqMtfia 
y  en  Francia,  y  mds  en  Francia  que  en  Espafia.  La  mayor  parte  de  las  personas 
ilustradas  que  en  Chile  conocen  algo  de  los  Estados  Unidoe,  de  su  mentalidad,  de  sua 

&  AotoalniMite  se  han  faplldo  esas  defldendas  j  la  educaddnffBica,  lo  mismo  que  el  dilnijo  j  los  trab«ias 
mamiales,  tlsoen  la  eztensidn  que  es  posible  oonoeda^es  y  que  se  espera  ampUar  j  oompietar  oon  al  canto. 
Nos  proponemos  que  la  enseflama  sea  oompietay  anndnioo  el  desarrollo  da  todas  las  JMCltades  Infantflsa, 
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modalidades  pdcol^gicas,  lo  conocen  a  trav^  de  Iob  UT  roe  europeos  y,  en  consecuencia, 
a  trav^s  del  crlterio  europeo.  Las  descripciones,  cacd  siempre  foinUsticas,  las  impre- 
aones  rdpidas  y  superficialee  de  los  turistas  que  del  otro  lado  del  AtUntico  a  ienen  a 
viflitamoe,  son,  en  general,  loe  anteojos  con  que  los  pueblos  de  America  nos  miramos 
los  unos  a  los  otros. 

Facilitadas  en  grado  notable  las  comunicaciones,  en  el  tiltimo  tiempo,  por  los 
ferrocarriles  internacionales  y  las  nuevas  -vfas  marltimas,  esas  miuullas  chinas  se  ban 
mantenido,  sin  emlargo,  en  toda  su  solidez,  porque  contribuyen  a  mantenerlas,  de 
un  lado,  la  tradici6n  y  la  coetumbre,  y  del  otro,  la  falta  de  infonnaci6n  libliogr&fica 
mutua  y  permanente,  la  falta  de  organizaci6n  del  comercio  panamericano  de  libros 
y  la  falta  de  relaciones  directas  entre  los  autores,  los  editores,  los  libreros  y  las 
billiotecas  ptiblicas  de  los  di\  ersos  paises  de  America. 

Todo  esf  uerzo  tendiente  a  remediar  esta  8ituaci6n  serd  una  gran  obra  panamericana, 
porque  el  acercamiento  comercial  y  politico,  para  ser  s61ido  y  mutuamente  pro\echo60, 
requiere,  como  condici6n  previa,  el  acercamiento  espiritual;  y  ^ste  b61o  se  obtiene 
por  el  conocimiento  mutuo  y  por  la  comprehenBi6n  recfproca. 

Los  esfuerzos  que  en  pro  de  este  conocimiento  mutuo  realizan  los  -v  iajeros,  los  con- 
ferencistas,  las  visitas  recfprocas  de  profesores  y  los  mismos  congresos  internacionales, 
siendo  muy  meritorios  y  muy  eficaces,  cada  uno  en  su  memento  reepecti\  o,  no  bastan, 
sin  embargo,  porque  carecen  de  continxiidad.  La  tinica  oVra  permanente,  lenta  pero 
segura,  es  la  que  podrian  realizar  los  6rgano6  de  pubUcidad— libros,  peri6dicos  y 
revistas — que  son  el  exponente  constante  de  la  mentalidad  y  de  la  acti  idad  de 
cada  pais.  EUos  podrian  Uevar  dia  a  dia,  de  un  extreme  al  otro  del  conttnente,  las 
\ibracionesdiaria8  del  pensamiento  y  del  sentimiento  de  los  pueblos  que  lo  habitan; 
y  ellos  podrian  Uegar  a  hacer  del  panamericanismo,  no  una  palabra  fria,  sine  una  reali- 
•dad  palpi tante. 

Desgradadamente,  es  un  hecho  innegable  que,  en  materias  intelectuales,  los  pue- 
blos americanos  estamos  aun  m&a  distanciados,  unos  de  otros,  que  en  todos  los  dem^ 
^Menes  de  actividad. 

Este  hecho,  que  est^  en  la  concienda  de  cuantos  en  AmMca  se  ocupan  de  leer,  de 
estudiar  o  de  obserx  ar  la  a  ida  de  los  pueblos  del  continente,  es  confirmado  de  un  mode 
matemdtico  por  las  cifras  estadisticas. 

£1  total  de  la  lectura  en  la  sala  central  de  la  Biblioteca  Tadonal  de  Chile  durante 
el  afio  1912  (primero  en  que  se  hizo  estadistica  pornacionalidades)  fu^  de  47,311  piezas 
diversas,  entre  libros,  folletos,  revistas  y  peri^dicos. 

Descompuesta  por  nacionalidades,  esta  cifra  da  20,618  piezas  para  la  literatura 
nacional  y  26,693  para  las  extranjeras;  y  de  estas  tiltimas,  11,366  para  la  literatura 
francesa;  9,160  para  la  espaflola;  y  s61o  1,396  para  todas  las  americanas  reunidas. 

O  sea  que,  de  las  obras  extranjeras  leidas  por  el  publico  de  Santiago  en  su  biblioteca 
principal  durante  el  afio,  43  por  ciento  eran  francesas  34  por  ciento  espafiolas  y  s61o 
5  por  ciento  americanas. 

De  cada  cien  lectores,  s61o  cinco  pidieron  libros  naddos  en  los  paises  de  Am^ca; 
o,  puesto  en  otros  t^rminos,  se  ley6  861o  un  libro  americano  por  cada  seis  espafiolee  y 
por  cada  siete  franceees. 

En  los  afios  siguientes,  las  cifras  estadisticas  ofrecen  reeultados  anilogos. 

En  1913,  el  total  de  consultas  en  el  sal6n  central  fu^  de  68,612,  de  las  cuales  33,034 
fueron  de  impresos  chilenos  y  35,578  de  impresos  extranjeros.  Y,  de  eetos  tiltimos, 
15,191  fueron  obras  francesas,  12,166  espafiolas  y  2,305  americanas.  La  literatura 
francesa  estuvo,  pues,  representada  por  un  42  por  ciento  de  la  lectura  extranjera; 
la  literatura  espafiola  por  un  34  por  ciento  y  las  americanas  por  un  6  por  ciento;  o  sea, 
un  libro  americano  por  cada  seis  espafioles  y  por  cada  siete  franceses. 

En  1914,  el  total  fu^  de  126,704  impresos,  de  los  cuales  52,356  chilenos  y  73,348 
extnnjeros.  La  lit^mtura  francesa  tuvo  28,910  obras  leidas,  o  sea  un  36  por  dento 
del  total  de  extranjeras;  la  espafiola  23,820,  o  sea  un  31  por  dento;  y  las  ammcanas 
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7 ,781, 0  sea  un  10  por  ciento ;  lo  que  aignifica  un  libro  americano  por  cada  tres  espafioles 
y  por  cada  cuatro  franceees. 

La  pequefia  reacci6n  que  se  note  en  1914  ha  stdo  debida,  ain  duda,  a  la  propaganda 
oiganlzada  en  la  biblioteca  miana,  cuyu  8ecci6n  de  informaciones  y  cuya  re\ista  de 
bibliografia  han  hecho,  en  el  Ultimo  tiempo,  lo  poedble  para  dar  a  conocer  entre  noeo- 
tros  las  literaturas  americanas,  en  la  pequefia  medida  en  que  esta  obra  magna  puede 
ser  llevada  a  cabo  por  los  esfuersos  aislados  de  una  sola  biblioteca. 

Las  cifras  citadaason  un  indicio  bastante  seguro  de  la  atenci6n  que  presta  el  lector 
corriente,  en  Chile,  a  la  producct6n  intelectual  de  cada  uno  de  los  palses  extranjeros; 
revelan  su  conocimiento  de  las  diversas  literaturas;  e  indican  el  e^aAo  actual  de  sus 
relaciones  con  los  diversoa  focos  de  la  producci6n  mental. 

Este  hecho  lamentable,  comprobado  con  la  elocuencia  de  los  nfimeros,  respecto  de 
Chile,  por  su  Biblioteca  Nadonal,  ^es  comtin  a  los  demds  pafses  de  America? 

Todo  induce  a  creer  que  sf,  porque  61  pro^iene  de  causas  educadonales  at&  icas, 
de  tradiciones  seculares  hondas  y  arraigadas,  que  hacen  a  los  palses  de  Am^ca  mirar, 
en  materias  culturales,  como  en  el  <»den  comercial  y  financiero,  mucho  mia  a  los 
palses  de  Europa  que  a  sus  vecinos  del  mismo  continente. 

Serla  deseable,  sin  embargo,  tanto  para  comprobar  la  efecti\idad  del  hecho,  como 
para  apreciar  su  alcance  y  conocer  sus  detalles,  que  todas  las  dem^  bibliotecas 
pdblicas  de  Arnica  llevaran  una  estadlstica  semejante  y  que  sus  resultados  se  publi- 
caran  o  se  dieran  a  conocer  mutuanente,  por  medio  de  la  a8ociaci6n  que  m^  adelante 
propongo. 

Tambi^n  serla  deseable  una  investigacidn  entre  los  libreros,  para  conocer  la  tenden- 
da  de  la  lectura  en  el  numeroso  ptiblico  que  no  acude  a  las  bibliotecas,  sino  que 
compra  los  libros  que  lee.  Esta  inveetagaci^n  estarla  en  cada  pals  a  cargo  de  la 
respecti-.  a  Biblioteca  Nacional. 

In .  estigaciones  bibliogrMcas  de  esta  Indole  son  conientes  en  algunos  palseS.  Hace 
algdn  tiempo,  practlc6  una  de  esta  especie  la  Legacidn  Japonesa  en  Chile,  p<Mr  encaigo 
del  Ministerio  de  Instrucci6n  Pttblica  del  Imperio.  Y,  en  America,  ellas  se  imponen, 
si  queremos  llegar  a  medir  con  alguna  exactitud  el  mayor  o  menor  grado  de  solida- 
ridad  espiritual  que  une  entre  si  a  los  pueblos  del  continente. 

Al  lado  de  estos  hechos,  comprobables  por  la  estadlstica,  hay  otros  cuya  existencia 
e\  idente  es  un  axioma  para  todos  aquellos  que  en  Am^ca  se  ocupan  algo  en  materias 
intelectuales.  * 

Si  un  autor  publica,  en  cualquiera  de  las  ciudades  de  Estados  Unidos,  una  obra 
cuyo  tema  exceda  un  poco  las  proporciones  de  una  materia  meramente  local,  sabe 
que  le  serd  muy  ficil  hacerla  circular  por  todo  el  pals  y  contar,  como  mercados  de 
venta,  con  los  48  Estados  de  la  Uni6n  y  sus  colonias,  es  decir,  con  una  ire&  en  cuyo 
recinto  \i\en  100  millones  de  individuos  que  liablan  el  idioma  en  que  est&  escrita 
la  obra— el  ingl^. 

Pero  si  un  autor  da  a  luz  en  cualquiera  de  las  ciudades  de  la  Am^ca  Latina  ima 
obra  de  importancia  y  de  inter^  general,  sabe,  por  el  contrario,  que  le  ser4  material- 
mente  imposible  hacerla  circular  con  alguna  amplitud  fuera  de  su  propio  pals  y  que 
b61o  con  ^ete  podri  contar  como  mercado  de  venta;  es  decir,  con  un  territorio  sobre  el 
cual  se  hallarin  esparcidos,  a  lo  sumo,  2,  4,  6  millones  de  habitantes. 

A  igualdad  de  interds  e  importancia  de  la  obra,  si  el  primero  puede  Urar  30,  40  o  50 
mil  ejemplaree,  el  segundo  apenas  podri  imprimir  2  o  3  mil. 

Y,  sin  embargo,  los  palses  americanos  de  habla  similar  y  mutuamente  inteligible 
(castellano  y  portugu^)  ocupan  una  Area  habitada  por  70  millones  de  indi\iduo6, 
^urea  que,  con  una  buena  organizacidn,  podrla  dar  a  los  autores  un  mercado  suficiente 
para  lanzar  edici<mes  de  15  o  20  mil  ejemplares,  en  lugar  de  2  o  3  mil. 

Pongtoonoe  ahora  en  el  caso  del  imestigador.  iCn^tas  dificultades,  cuintas 
tribulaciones  para  saber  siquiera  qu6  se  ha  publicado  en  los  demius  palses  d^  conti- 
nente sobre  la  materia  de  bus  estudioel 
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Las  bibliogmflaB  especiales,  aun  en  lo  reciente,  brillan,  en  AmMca,  'por  ea  ausencia; 
y,  si  existen,  es  impoeible  obtenerlas  en  un  momento  dado.  Ki  siquiera  se  sabe  a 
qui^n  pedirlas. 

Ann  la  docnmentaci6n  oficial— en  materias  de  legislaci6n,  de  jurispmdencia,  de 
organizaci6n  y  funcionamiento  de  las  instituciones,  de  estadlstica  y  de  mo-s  imiento 
administrath  0,  comercial  e  industrial — es  eflcasfsima  en  cada  pais  respecto  de  los 
demis,  sin  excluir  los  limf trofes. 

En  general,  puede  dedrse  que  el  tinico  medio  pr^U^tico  de  documentane,  para 
cualquier  estudio  que  diga  relaci6n  con  los  diversoe  palseif  de  Am^ica,  es,  tal  como 
hoy  eet^  las  cosas,  un  \iaje  personal;  coaa  que  casi  nunca  esti  al  alcance  de  los 
im  estigadores. 

Lo  mifimo  que  he  dicho  de  los  autores  y  de  los  inv  estigadores  puede  afirmarse  res- 
pecto del  lector  corriente,  el  cual,  en  nuestros  pafses,  tiene  toda  dase  de  facilidades 
para  obtener  los  libros  europeos,  aun  los  mis  insignificantes,  y  tropiesa  con  todo 
g^nero  de  dificultades  cuando  desea  adquirir  o  leer  libros  americanos,  aun  los  m^ 
importantes  en  su  g^nero. 

Puedo  afirmar,  con  pleno  conocimiento  de  causa,  despu^  de  innumerables  con- 
versaciones  y  con  la  experiencia  que  da  el  pueeto  que  ocupo  en  la  Biblioteca  Nacional, 
que  en  Chile  se  conoce  mucho  menos  el  mov imiento  cientifico,  literario  o  artistico  de 
la  Repdblica  Argentina  (pafs  con  el  cual  tiene  el  nuestro  2,400  millas  de  frontera 
comtin)  que  el  de  cualquier  pals  europeo  de  alguna  importancia.  Igual  coea  puedo 
afirmar,  con  id^ntica  experiencia  personal,  respecto  del  conocimiento  que  tiene  la 
gente  ilustiada,  en  Chile,  de  la  ciencia,  la  literatura  y  el  arte  norteamericanos. 

Pero  este  desconocimiento  es  mutuo,  y  en  ^1  estamos  bien  pagados.  Esto  puedo 
tambi^n  afirmarlo  con  experiencia  personal,  adquirida  en  Buenos  Aires  durante  el 
Congreeo  Cientifico  de  1910  y  en  Estados  Unidos  durante  la  Exposicidn  Panamericana 
de  Buffalo,  donde,  para  la  casi  totalidad  de  los  visitantes  de  nuestro  pabelldn,  fu6 
una  verdadera  sorpresa  que  en  61  exhibi^ramos,  no  s61o  salitre  y  minerales,  sine  tambi^ 
pinturas,  escultiuras  y  libros. 

Creo  no  equivocarme  al  pensar  que  igual  experiencia  e  igual  conviccidn  pueden 
aportar  la  m&yor  parte  de  los  delegados  a  este  Congreso. 

Esta  situaci6n  requiere  pronto  y  activo  remedio,  si  se  desea  sinceramente  formar 
el  eepiritu  y  el  sentimiento  panamericanos,  dnica  base  sdlida  y  durable  para  todas 
las  vinculaciones  continentales.  Y  las  Instituciones  que,  a  mi  juicio,  estan  m^  en 
aptitud  para  tentar  un  esfuerzo  eficiente  en  este  sentido,  son  las  bibliotecas  nacionales 
de  los  diversos  palses  de  Am^ca,  imidas  en  una  acci6n  comtin  y  orginica  permanente. 

La  Biblioteca  nacional  de  cada  Repdblica  americana  es,  en  virtud  de  la  tradicidn 
y  de  las  disposiciones  de  las  leyes  de  imprenta  y  de  propiedad  literaria,  el  depdsito 
obligado  de  la  producci6n  eecrlta  de  todo  el  pais;  en  sus  estanterfas  van  quedando 
registradas,  dfa  a  dla,  todas  las  manifestacionee  de  la  actividad  nacional;  y  ella  puede 
convertiise  en  el  mejor  exponente,  en  el  agente  m&a  eficaz  para  el  conocimiento  de 
esa  actividad  en  el  extranjero,  con  s61o  reflejar  hacia  afuera  lo  que  en  su  interior  va 
quedando  diariamente  archivado. 

La  BibUoteca  nuestra,  por  ejemplo,  guarda  en  su  8ecci6n  de  manuscritos  casi  toda 
la  documentaci6n  hist<3rica  del  pais  referente  a  su  6poca  colonial,  al  perfodo  de  la 
emancipaci6n  y  a  ima  gran  parte  de  su  vida  independiente;  muchos  de  los  m&a  co- 
nocidos  investigadores  y  publicistas  del  pals  han  dejado  en  ella  su  documentacidn 
privada;  en  su  secci6n  de  impresos  chilenos  estiui  todos  los  libros  y  folletoe  publicados 
en  el  pais,  y  la  colecci6n  completa  de  todos  los  diaries,  peri6dicos  y  revistas,  deede 
el  primer  ndmero  de  cada  uno;  en  su  ''dep<3sito  legal"  y  en  su  ''registro  de  propiedad 
literaria  y  artfstica''  sigue  recibiendo  dfa  a  dfa,  no  s61o  esos  libros,  folletos  y  publica- 
ciones  peri6dicas,  sine  tambi6n  la  mdsica  grabada  en  el  pais,  los  mapas  y  pianos  y 
las  reproducciones  de  las  pinturas,  eeculturas  y  demis  obras  de  arte  que  en  ^  se 
producen;  en  virtud  de  esas  disposiciones  legales  y  de  la  necesidad  de  aumentar  sua 
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colecciones,  estd  en  constante  relaci6ii  con  los  libreroe,  editores  e  impreeoree  de  toda  la 
Repdblica,  y  bus  canjes  la  ponen  en  contacto  con  las  mia  importantes  univeisidades 
y  bibliotecas  del  extranjero;  su  revlsta  de  bibUografia  y  su  seccidn  de  inf<Mrmaci<me8  la 
relacionan  constantemente  con  los  autores  y  con  los  hombres  de  estudio  y  los  aficiona- 
dos a  la  lectura;  tienen  en  ella  su  hogar  numeroeas  academias  y  sociedades  liteiarias, 
cientificas  y  artisticas;  en  sus  diversas  salas  trabajan  los  investigadores  y  se  hacen 
cursoe  de  idiomas  extranjeros;  y  en  su  8al6n  central  se  dan  constantemente  conferencias 
sobre  los  mds  variadoe  temas,  en  las  cuales  se  oye  la  palabra  de  los  m^  conocidoe 
literates,  artistas,  prof  esionalee,  hombres  de  ciencia,  pubUcistas  e  historiadores  del  pais. 

Estas  circunstancias  hacen  de  la  Biblioteca  Nacional  de  Chile  un  centre  de  cultura 
en  el  cual  se  refleja  constantemente  toda  la  actividad  intelectual  del  pals,  y  que  esti 
especialmente  habilitado  para  dar  a  conocer  esa  actividad  en  las  demia  naciones  del 
Continente,  y  la  de  6stas  en  Chile. 

^Por  qu6  no  habrfa  de  realizar  esta  obra?  ^Por  qu6  no  habrfan  de  realizarla  las 
demds  bibbotecas  nacionales,  cuyas  ^ilidades  y  cuyas  actividades  no,  son,  segura- 
mente,  inferiores  a  las  de  la  nuestra? 

£1  acuerdo  se  impone.  £se  acuerdo  hari  fructlferos  muchos  esfuerzos  que,  aislados, 
son  est^les.  Nuestra  revista  de  bibliografia  chilena  y  extaranjera,  por  ejemplo, 
fundada  con  un  fin  general  de  infonnaci6n  bibliogr&fica,  pero  teniendo  en  vista  pnn- 
cipalmente  la  informaci6n  mutua  panamericana,  no  ha  podido  hasta  ahcna  cumplir 
este  prop6sito  primordial  sine  de  un  mode  mediocre,  precisamente  por  falta  de  una 
organizaci6n  bibliogr^ca  continental.  Su  ''seccidn  americana,"  que  deberia  ser  la 
m^  rica  es,  sin  embargo,  mucho  m^  pobre  que  la  ''europea,''  a  causa  de  las  dificul- 
tades  casi  insuperables  con  que  se  tropieza  pam  saber  lo  que,  en  cada  mes,  se  ha 
publicado  en  Am^ca. 

£1  acuerdo  de  las  bibliotecas  nacionalee  de  todos  los  paises  de  Arnica,  su  com- 
binacidn  en  una  ''uni6n  bibliogr^ca  panamericana,"  correctamente  organizada, 
eobre  bases  pricticas  y  expeditas,  podrla  traer,  en  lo  intelectual,  ventajas  semejantes 
a  las  que  ha  producido,  en  lo  comercial  y  en  lo  politico,  la  ''Uni6n  Panamericana 
de  W^uBhington." 

Serfa  menester,  ante  todo,  crear  en  la  biblioteca  nacional  de  cada  imo  de  los  paises 
del  continente  una  secci6n  u  oficina  central  de  informaci6n  bibliogr^ca  panamericana. 

Esta  oficina  estada  encargada  de  suministrar  a  las  demis  bibliotecas  del  pais,  a  sus 
univeisidades  y  colegios,  a  sus  oficinas  administrativas  y  al  publico  en  general,  todos 
los  dates  que  solicitaran  respecto  de  la  historia,  la  geografia,  la  (»ganizaci6n  politica, 
la  eetadistica  y  la  producci6n  cientifica,  literaria  o  artistlca  de  cualquiera  de  los  otros 
paises  de  Am^ca. 

Para  poder  suministrar  estos  datos,  cada  oficina  central  de  informaci6n  bibliogr^ca 
panamericana,  deberia  disponer  de  un  fondo  complete  de  documentaci6n  adecuada, 
clasificada  y  catalogada  en  forma  que  haga  expedita  y  f&cil  su  consulta.  Los  sistemaa 
de  clasificaci6n  y  catalogaci6n  deberlan  ser  uniformes  en  todas  las  oficinas,  a  fin  de 
que  la  infonnaci6n  pueda  ser  f^Urilmente  intercambiable.  La  eleccidn  de  estos  sis- 
temas  serla,  naturalmente,  materia  de  un  acuerdo  comt!in;  pero  yo  me  permitiria  re- 
comendar,  deede  luego,  la  catalogacidn  en  tarjetas  dispuestas  por  el  doble  orden,  alia- 
b^tico  y  de  materias,  con  arreglo  a  la  claaificaci6n  decimal  adoptada  por  el  congreso 
Bibliogpr^co  de  Bruselas— sistema  usado  con  muy  buen  6xito  en  nuestnt  biblioteca 
deede  que,  a  consecuencia  de  un  veto  del  Primer  Congreso  Cientifico  Pamamericano, 
fu^  adoptado  en  el  pais  pat  un  decreto  del  Ministro  de  Instruccidn  Ptiblica  don  Joige 
Huneeus  G. 

^C^o  obtendria  cada  biblioteca  nacional  la  documentaci6n  necesana  para  su  oficina 
de  informacidn  bibliogr6fica  panamericana?  Far  medio  de  las  otras  biblic^ecas 
nacionales  que  formaran  parte  de  la  imidn.  Cada  una  de  ellas  estar^  obligada  a 
suministrar  a  todas  las  otras  la  documentacidn  referente  a  su  propio  pais,  para  lo  cual 
cada  gobiemo  dictaria  las  diq[)osiciones  necesarias.    Este  intercambio,  a  cargo  de 
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oficinas  especiales,  como  son  las  bibliotecas  nacionales,  resulta  siempre  mucho  mia 
constante  y  eficaz  que  el  intercambio  directo  de  gobiemo  a  gobiemo,  establecido  en 
algunoB  tratadoa. 

Cada  Oficina  tendria,  en  seguida,  a  bu  cargo  la  formaci6n  y  remifli6n  oportuna  de 
bibliografias  mensualeB  completas  del  respectivo  pals,  si  fuera  posible  impresaa  y 
en  dltimo  case,  poligrafiadas  o  escritas  a  m^uina.  En  estaB  bibliografias  deberUi 
incluirse: 

1.  Una  resefia  completa  de  los  libros  y  folletos  publicados  durante  el  mes,  incluyendo 
el  indice  y  las  demis  informaciones  necesarias  para  fonnarse  una  idea  general  de  su 
contenido  y  de  su  importancia; 

2.  Los  sumarios  de  las  revistas  aparecidas  durante  el  mismo  tiempo,  tambi^n  con 
las  anotaciones  indispensables; 

3.  Una  lista  de  los  articulos  de  val(Hr  permanente  o  de  importancia  panamericana 
publicados  en  la  prensa  periodica;  y 

4.  Una  resefia  de  la  mtisica  nueva  publicada  o  ejecutada,  de  las  producciones 
dramdticas  estrenadas  y  de  las  principales  obras  de  arte  exhibidas. 

Estas  bibliografias  mensuales  deberfan,  en  una  palabra,  estar  calculadas  para  dar 
una  idea  completa  del  movimiento  cientifico,  literario  y  artlstico  del  pals  durante  el 
mes;  con  inclusi6n  de  todas  las  indicaciones  necesarias  para  que  los  interesados  puedan, 
deede  cualquier  punto  del  continente,  obtener  los  libros  y  demis  publicaciones  de 
que  en  ellas  se  da  noticia. 

La  tercera  f unci6n  de  cada  oficina  central  de  informaci6n  bibliogrdfica  consistirfa 
en  suministrar,  a  los  inveetigadores  que  los  pidan,  dates  sobre  el  contenido  de  los 
archives  y  sobre  las  fuentes  de  inveetigaci6n  hist^rica  o  de  cualquiera  otra  especie; 
o  el  nombre  y  direcci6n  de  las  personas  que  puedan  suministrar  esos  dates;  o,  en  general, 
todo  lo  necesaiio  para  facilitar  a  los  estudiosoe  de  cada  pals  las  investigaciones  en  los 
otros  palses,  y  para  poner  en  conexi6n  mutua  a  los  que,  en  diversos  puntos  del  Con- 
tinente,  est^n  practicando  estudios  sobre  una  misma  materia. 

La  cuarta,  y  una  de  las  mis  importantes  misiones  de  la  ''XJni6n  Panamericana  de 
Bibliotecas  Nacionales/'  serfa  la  organizaci6n  del  comercio  intemacional  de  tibros 
dentro  del  continente.  Cada  una  de  las  oficinas  centrales  de  infonnaci6n  biblio- 
gr&fica  estarla  en  conexidn  con  los  libreros  m^  conocidos  y  mis  series  del  pais  res- 
pective, para  los  efectos  de  la  propaganda  y  venta  de  los  libros  que  le  f ueran  remitidos 
desde  todas  las  demis  rep^blicas  americanas,  como  asimismo  para  la  colocacidn  de  las 
revistas. 

Para  dar  una  garantfa  efectiva  a  los  autores  o  editoree,  el  control  estarla  siempre 
km  manes  de  la  respectiva  Biblioteca  Nacional,  la  cual  podrla  ejercerio  directamente 
en  la  capital  y  per  medio  de  algf&n  delegado  oficial  en  las  provincias. 

Los  libros  se  enviarlan  directamente  de  biblioteca  a  biblioteca.  La  biblioteca 
receptora  los  colocarla  en  las  librerlas,  vigilarla  su  venta  y  recogerla  el  producto  o  el 
saldo  de  libros  pat  vender.  Las  bibliotecas  se  llevarlan  ima  cuenta  corriente  mutua, 
y  los  saldos,  efectuadas  las  compensaciones  del  case,  se  pagarlan  per  giros  anuales  o 
semestrales. 

Este  plan,  debidamente  reglamentado,  y  llevado  a  efecto  con  esplritu  pr&ctico, 
abrirla  nuevos  horizcmtes  a  la  producci6n  intelectual  americana— especialmente 
a  la  de  los  palses  latinos — ^poniendo  a  di8po8ici6n  de  los  autores  y  editores  im  mercado 
diez  0  veinte  veces  m&yor  del  que  ahora  tienen  en  perspectiva.  £l  crearla,  probable- 
mente,  en  la  AmMca  latina  la  carrera  productiva  de  hombres  de  ciencia  y  de 
hombres  de  letras. 

Estos  serlan  los  principales  trabajoe  a  cargo  de  los  oficinas  de  infQrmaci6n  biblio- 
gr&fica  panamericana,  y,  en  general,  de  la  **Unl6n  Panamericana  de  Bibliotecas 
Nacionales.'' 

Cada  oficina  f uncionarla  anexa  a  la  respectiva  biblioteca,  ba  o  su  dirercidn  y  respon- 
sabilidad  inmediata. 
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La  Biblioteca  Nacional  serfa  entonces,  en  cada  pafs,  el  drgano  central  de  infonnaci6n 
bibliogr&fica  panamericana  y  de  circukci^i  inter-americana  de  la  producci6n  liteiaria 
y  cientffica. 

Laa  diveraas  bibliotecas  nacionalea  de  AmMca  estarfan  entcnices  en  comunicaci^ 
directa,  mutna  y  ccmstante  entre  af,  para  Iob  efectos  de  todas  las  fundones  de  sob 
respectivas  oficinas  de  tnformaddn  panamericana.  Y  cada  biblioteca  nacional,  a  sa 
vez,  estarfa  en  conexi6n,  para  los  misnuM  efectos,  con  las  demis  bibliotecas  de  su  pais 
y  con  BUS  instituciones,  autores,  editores  y  ptiblico. 

Los  detalles  de  esta  oiganizaci^n  serian,  naturalmente,  determinados  pw  un  acuerdo 
internacional. 

La  proporciones  restringidas  de  un  estudio  destinado  a  ser  lefdo  en  un  comgteeo 
cientffico  no  me  penniten  entrar  en  los  detalles  del  proyecto  que  ea  las  pdginas 
anteriores  he  esbozado  en  bus  Uneas  generales,  en  la  esperanza  de  que  los  sefiores 
miembros  del  congreso  le  atribuyan  la  importancia  con  que  a  nu  mente  Be  presenta. 

Oreo  sinceramente  que  la  unidn  panamericana  de  bibliotecas  nacionales,  Uevada 
adelante  con  fe  y  con  espMtu  verdaderamente  cooperativo  y  fratwnal,  ofganisada 
con  escrupuloso  cuidado  y  propiciada  con  deci8i6n  por  los  Gobiemos  y  los  pueblos 
respectivos,  puede  ser  una  contribuci6n  efectiva  e  importante  en  pro  de  una  oiien- 
taci6n  mds  americana  de  la  intelectualidad  del  Continente. 

La  Biblioteca  Nacional  de  Chile  y  todo  su  personal  estarlan  listos  para  asumir  las 
responsabilidades  y  realizar  con  entusiasmo  los  trabajos  que  le  incumbieran  en  la 
realizaci6n  de  esta  idea;  y  tengo  la  conyicci6n  de  que  en  todas  bus  hermanas  del 
continente  existe  el  mismo  espfritu. 

En  la  convicci6n  de  que  este  proyecto  puede  tener  importancia  suficiente  para 
ll^ar  a  merecer  un  Vote  del  S^^undo  Congreso  Cientffico  Panamericano,  me  permito 
formularlo  en  los  siguientes  t^rminos,  que  son  una  simple  sugestidn,  susceptible  de 
ser  ventajosamente  modificada  por  cualquiera  de  los  seficH-es  miembros  del  congreso: 

El  Segundo  Congreso  Cientffico  Panamericano  acuerda  recomendar  a  los  Gobiemos 
de  los  pafaes  en  61  representados  la  creaci6n  de  una  uni<Sn  biblio^;r^ca  panamericana, 
constitufda  por  la  asociacidn  cooperativa  de  las  bibliotecas  nacionales  de  los  diversos 
pafses  de  America. 

En  cada  biblioteca  nacional  ae  crearfa  una  oficina  central  de  informacidn  biblio- 
gr&fica  panamericana. 

Estas  oficinas  y  la  imi6n  bibliogr&fica  panamericana,  en  general,  tendrfan  por  objeto 
proporcionar  todos  los  medios  necesarios  para  f  acilitar  el  intercamoio  intelectual  entre 
los  pafses  en  ella  representados. 

La  uni6n  funciomirfa  bajo  los  auspidos  de  los  respectivos  Qobiemos,  los  cuales  de 
comdn  acuerdo,  r^lamentarfan  su  oiganizad6n  y  funcionamiento. 

St.  DABfo  Salas.  I  have  here  a  resolution  which  I  would  like  to 
bring  before  the  Congress.    May  I  read  it? 
The  Chajkbian.  Yes;  if  you  will. 
Sr.  Salas  (reading) : 

La  literatura  de  todas  y  cada  una  de  las  nadonalidades  americanas  (excepto  la 
colombiana)  tuvo  menos  lectores  que  las  literaturas  francesa,  inglesa,  espafiola, 
alemana  o  itaUana.  No  debe  esto  atribuirse  a  escasez  en  la  biblioteca  de  Chile,  de 
libros  producidos  en  el  continente;  pero  ocurre  que  asf  como  es  ttcH  obtener  los 
libros  que  se  piden  de  Francia,  Inglaterra  o  Alemania,  resulta  a  veces  imposible 
conseguir  los  de  los  pafses  de  Am^ica.  La  distribuddn  de  libros  debe  ser  tan  fidl 
entre  los  50,000,000  de  iberoamericanos  como  es  entre  los  100,000,000  de  norteameri- 
canos.  Los  medios  de  investigaqjSn  intemadonal  son  insuficientes.  La  Biblioteca 
Nacional  podrfa  ayudar  muchfsimo  en  una  uni6n  bibliogrifica  panamericana.  Dcdia 
uni6n  traerfa,  en  lo  intelectual,  ventajas  semejantes  a  las  que  ha  produddo  en  lo 
comerdal  y  en  lo  polftico  la  '*nni6n  Pftnamericana  de  W^tfhington."  Se  debe  esta- 
blecer  en  cada  biblioteca  nadonal  una  oficina  central  de  informaddn  bibliogrtf  ca. 
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que  dlBponga  de  una  documentaci6n  adecuada  para  facilitar  la  consulta.  Oreo  que 
eeta  aspiraci^n  puede  teuer  importancia  suficiente  para  llegar  a  merecer  un  voto  del 
Segundo  Congreso  Cientifico  Panamericano,  y  me  peimito  formular  este  voto  en  loa 
fliguiaiLtes  t^miuos,  que  no  ion,  naturalmente,  definitivos,  sino  una  aimple  indicacidn 
susceptible  de  ser  ventajoeamente  modificada  por  cualquiera  de  Iob  sefiores  nuembros 
del  congreeo:  £1  Segundo  Congreso  Cientifico  Panameiicano  acueida  recomendar  a 
loe  gobiemoB  de  loa  paises  representados  em  ^  la  creaciiki  de  una  ''Unidn  Biblio- 
gr&fica  Panameiicana/'  constituida  por  la  organizaci6n  cooperativa  de  las  Bibliotecas 
Nacionales  de  loe  pafses  de  Am^dca.  Eln  cada  Biblioteca  Naci(mal  se  crearia  una 
oficina  central  de  informaci6n  bibliogr^ca  panamericana.  Estas  ofidnas,  y  la 
Union  Bibliogr^ca  Panamericana  en  general,  t^idrian  por  objeto  propoicionar  todos 
los  medios  necesarios  para  facilitar  el  intercambio  intelectual  entre  loe  pafses  en  611a 
representados.  La  ''Uni6n"  funcionard  bajo  los  auspidos  de  los  respectivos  Go- 
biemos,  los  que,  de  comdn  acuerdo,  reglamentar&n  su  organizaci6n  y  funcionamiento. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  a  motion  for  the  adoption  of  this  resolu- 
tion ?  Unfortunately  it  comes  before  us  after  the  last  meeting  of  the 
resolutions  committee.  I  wish  it  had  been  presented  earlier.  If  there 
is  a  motion  to  adopt  the  resolution,  I  will  present  it  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  of  the  final  act,  and  possibly  it  can  be  considered 
there.  I  can  not  promise,  however,  that  this  will  be  done.  Do  you 
make  a  motion  for  its  adoption  t 

Sr.  Salas.  Yes. 

Mr.  Faibchild.  I  secon4  the  motion. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  moved  and  seconded  that  the  resolution  read 
by  Prof.  Salas  be  adopted.  Those  in  favor  will  signify  by  saying  aye. 
Opposed,  no.  The  motion  is  adopted.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is 
true  that  there  is  a  Pan  American  section  in  any  of  the  coimtiies? 
Does  any  national  library  attempt  to  do  that  now  ? 

&.  Salas.  I  don't  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  A  very  desirable  thing,  it  seems  to  me. 

Mr.  Fairchild.  I  think  that  proposition  would  be  seconded  by 
Mr,  Putnam,  of  the  Congressional  Library. 


UNA  CONTRIBUaON  A  LA  COMPRENSION  PANAMERICANA. 

Por  JOSfi  MARlA  GALVEZ, 
pTofesor  de  la  Univerndad  de  Chile, 

1.  Doe  eon  lafl  almas  que  nutren  con  sue  vidae  la  cultnra  de  la  America:  la  de  los 
deecendientes  del  pueblo  de  Isabel  de  Inglaterra,  los  Estados  angle  americanoe,  y  la 
de  las  naciones  latinoamericanas. 

A  la  divisidn  de  la  cultura  euiopea  en  doe  partes,  una  insular  e  individualista  otra 
continental  o  colectivista  que  se  ban  formado  en  su  cai&ctesr  modemo  deede  los 
tiempos  de  Isabel  y  Felipe  II  hasta  nuestros  dias,  corresponden  las  dos  partes  de  la 
cultura  europea  en  AmMca  que  de  ellas  se  ban  derivado.  Yosotros,  los  hombres  y 
mujeres  de  los  Estados  XJnidos  tento  como  rasgo  esencial  de  vuestra  berencia  cultural 
de  Europa  el  individualismo  brit&nico  que  bab^  becbo  florecer  en  el  suelo  americano 
del  norte  bacitodolo  rendir  irutos  maravillosos  por  obia  de  la  portentoea  actividad 
de  vuestras  individualidades. 
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Nosotros  loB  hombres  y  mujeres  de  la  Arnica  Latina  tenemos  como  un  rasgo 
eeencial  de  nuestra  herencia  cultural  el  colectivismo  continental  de  Europa  que 
hemos  desenvuelto  en  las  tierras  americanafi  del  sur  donde  lo  mucho  que  se  ha  hecho 
es  obra  de  loe  Gobiemos  y  donde  ae  mira— generalmente— yhacia  loe  Gobiemospara 
lo  mucho  m^  que  aun  noe  queda  por  hacer. 

Es  un  hecho  notable  de  loe  dias  histdiicos  en  que  vivimos  que,  mientras  la  diviai6n 
de  la  cultura  europea  en  insular  o  individualista  y  en  continental  o  colectivista  es 
una  de  las  fuentes  principales  de  las  discwdias  que  hoy  deequician  al  Yiejo  Mundo, 
las  dos  mitades  de  la  cultura  europea  en  el  Mundo  Nuevo  tienden  a  acercaise  en 
reuniones  como  estas.  ' 

Dos  almas  distintas  oriundas  de  la  vieja  Europa  quieren  unirse  en  el  seno  joven 
de  la  AmMca.  Se  estd  formando  un  ideal  panamericano  grande  y  nuevo  que  es  un 
augurio  fellz  para  la  humanidad. 

2.  El  ideal  panamericano  de  solidaridad  continental  dentro  de  la  libertad  y  de 
la  mutua  con8ideraci6n  es  lo  que  hoy  nos  une,  lo  que  forma  el  esplritu  de  estas  asam- 
bleas  que  llamamos  congreaos  panamericanos.  Son  ellas  expresionee  vivientes  del 
mia  alto  de  nuestros  comunes  ideales. 

3.  Los  congresos  pan  americanos  o  de  politica  continental  buscan  la  realizaci6n  del 
ideal  del  panamericanismo,  tratando  de  imprimir  rumbos  comunes  a  la  vida  poUtica 
del  conlj^ente.  Esas  asambleas  panamericanas  polfticas  tienden  a  orientar  una  de 
las  manifestaciones  m^  fundamentalesen  la  vida  externa  o  pr&ctica  de  los  eetados  del 
Nuevo  Mundo,  la  polftica. 

4.  Los  Congresos  Cientfficos  Panamericanos  persiguen  la  realizaci6n  del  ideal  pan- 
americano, esforzdndose  por  imprimir  rumbos  comunes  al  cultivo  general  de  las 
ciencias  en  nuestro  continente.  Estas  asambleas  panamericanas  cientificas  tienden 
a  orientar  una  de  las  manifestaciones  m^  fundamentales  en  la  vida  interna  o  ideal  de 
los  pueblos  de  America:  el  pensar  panamericano. 

5.  Slendo  la  vida  interna  el  terrene  donde  tienen  hondas  rafces  las  manifestaciones 
de  la  vida  externa;  todo  progreso  en  la  vida  prdctica  o  externa  de  loe  individuosyde 
las  colectividades  presupone  un  progreso  en  la  vida  interna  de  las  mismos. 

Convencido  del  poder  incontrarrestable  de  las  ideas,  considero  que  de  las  doe  clases  . 
de  congresos  panamericanos,  es  por  ahora,  la  segunda  o  cientifica  la  de  mis  vastas 
proyecciones  para  el  porvenir  de  nuestros  pueblos. 

Los  Congresos  Cientfficos  Panamericanos  constituyen,  para  mf,  la  instituci^  de  la 
cual  deben  nacer  nue  vos  ideales  comunes  para  nuestras  naciones  y  la  cual  debe  tambi^ 
sugerir  los  medios  para  tratar  de  realizar  en  general  todas  las  aspiradones  continentales 
que  abriganos  y  en  especial  nuestro  gran  ideal  de  solidaridad  ya  mencionado  que 
denominamos  ^'Panamericanismo.'' 

6.  El  medio  mis  eficiente  para  acercamos  al  ideal  del  panamericanismo  conmste, 
sin  duda,  en  fomentar  la  comprenai6n  panamericana. 

La  comprensi6n  panamericana  se  presenta  ante  nosotros  como  una  de  las  grandes 
finalidades  de  los  congresos  panamericanos.  Su  crecimiento  es  la  garantia  mejor  de 
paz  continental.  Lo  que  de  ella  ya  existe  ha  dado  origen  a  la  buena  voluntad  que 
nos  une.  Es  de  deeear  tambi^n  que  nazca  de  ella  lo  que  enriquezca  la  obra  de 
solidaridad  en  que  estamos  empeflados,  afLadiendo  a  los  esfuerzos  del  pensamiento  de 
nuestros  intelectuales,  los  tesoros  del  sentimeniento  panamericano,  haciendo  que  el 
panamericanismo  no  sea  solo  el  fruto  de  las  cabezas  sine  tambi^  de  los  corazcmes 
mejores  de  la  Am^ca.  Entonces  habremos  adquirido  por  entero  la  cooperacidn 
valiosa  de  la  parte  mis  hermosa  de  la  vida  en  el  Nuevo  Mundo,  de  la  mujer  de  Pan 
America. 

7.  La  misi6n  mfa  en  esta  ocasidn  consiste  en  invitaios  a  encauzar  algunos  de  nues- 
tros esfuerzos  en  bien  de  la  comprensi^  panamericana,  eetimulando  el  estudio  den- 
tffico  de  dos  de  las  mis  importantes  manifestaciones  de  la  vida  en  nuestro  continente 
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de  lo8  tree  grandes  idiomas  cultos  de  la  America  por  una  parte  y  por  otra  del  conjunto 
de  soluciones  que  los  individuoe  y  loe  pueblos  americanoe  dan  a  loa  problemas  que 
atafien  a  los  oiigenes  y  a  las  finalidades  del  universo  y  de  la  vida. 

8.  Los  idiomas  son  las  manlfestaclones  mis  humanas  de  la  vida  animal.  Scm  ellos 
los  vehfculos  de  los  pensamientos  de  los  individuos  y  de  las  naciones,  los  moldes  en 
que  se  vaclan  las  idiosmcrasias  de  los  unos  y  de  los  otros. 

£1  primer  aspecto  de  la  comprensidn  entre  individuos  y  entre  pueblos  es  el 
idiomitico. 

En  toda  comprensidn,  el  idioma  no  es  ima  finalidad  pero  sf  es  un  medio  indispen- 
sable. £s  61  la  puerta  que  tiene  el  extranjero  para  penetrar  al  edificio  de  una  culture 
extrafia. 

A  las  do9  ramas  mis  esforzadas  de  la  culture  europea  que  fl(»recen  en  el  Nuevo 
Mundo,  a  los  pueblos  ingleses  e  ib^ricos  de  nuestro  continente,  a  las  dos  almas  colec- 
tivas  diversas  de  la  America,  coiresponden  dos  lenguajes  distintos,  uno  germinico  y 
otro,  el  idioma  de  Shakespeare  por  una  parte  y  por  otre  las  lenguas  de  Cervantes  y  de 
Camoens. 

La  comprensidn  mutua  de  los  pueblos  anglo  e  iberoamericanos  exige  que  se 
estudien,  con  mayor  intensidad,  las  lenguas  espafiola  y  portuguesa  y  que  en  las  r^ones 
americanas  de  lenguajes  castellano  y  portugu6s  se  estudie  la  lengua  ingleea  con  una 
intensidad  siempre  mayor.  Si  se  satisficiere  esta  exigencia,  se  habria  puesto  en 
manos  de  cada  nifio  de  la  America  entere  un  instrumento  indispensable  y  poderoso 
pare  compenetrarse  de  todas  las  manifestaciones  mis  importantes  del  espfritu  en  el 
continente  que  habita.  La  gren  semejanza  entre  las  lenguas  espafiola  y  portuguesa 
hace  que  en  realidad  esta  exigencia  sea  menor  de  lo  que  pudiere  parecer. 

9.  El  conjunto  de  soluciones  que  los  individuos  y  los  pueblos  de  America  dan  a  los 
problemas  que  atafien  a  los  orlgenes  y  a  las-finalidades  del  Universo  y  de  la  vida  cons- 
tituye  lo  que  podemos  llamar  la  filosofia  panamericana.  La  comprensi6n  de  esta 
filosoffa  constituye  la  mas  alta  comprensidn  intellectual  de  los  individuos  y  de  las 
colectividades  que  viven  en  nuestro  continente,  uno  de  los  objetivos  mis  elevados  de 
la  conprensi6n  panamericana. 

El  estudio  de  la  ciencia  por  la  ciencia,  persigue  un  alto  fin.  Un  fin  mis  alto  atin  se 
persigue  con  el  estudio  de  la  ciencia  por  la  vida. 

Los  Congresos  Cientificos  Panamericanos  jiersiguen  el  estudio  de  la  ciencia  por  la 
vida  americana. 

Siendo  la  filosoffa  la  ciencia  general  i>or  excelencia,  hacia  la  cual  debe  elevarse  el 
cultivo  de  todas  las  ciencias  especiales  la  nflsidn  cientffica  generel  mis  alta  de  los 
Congresos  Panamericanos  Cientfficos  consiste,  a  mi  juicio,  en  estudiar  y  fomentar  el 
estudio  de  la  filosoffa  panamericana. 

CONCLU8IONE8. 

10.  (A)  El  Segundo  Congreso  Cientffico  Paniunericano,  considerando  que  la  com- 
prensidn  panamericana  puede  ampliarse  y  ahondarse  grandemente,  Intensificando  el 
estudio  del  ingles  en  la  America  latina  y  del  castellano  y  del  portugu^s  en  la  America 
anglosajona;  acuerda: 

1.  Declarar  idiomas  panamericanos  al  ingles,  al  castellano  y  al  portugu^s; 

2.  SoUcitar  de  los  Qobiemos  de  todos  los  estados  del  continente  americano  y  reco- 
mendar  a  las  univenddades  y  demis  instituciones  docentes  de  America  que  influyan  a 
fin  de  que  se  intensifique  en  el  estudio  de  los  idiomas  panamericanos;  dando  prefe- 
rencia  a  estas  lenguas  en  los  planes  de  estudio;  fundando  escuelas  de  lenguas  que  den 
importancia  especial  al  estudio  de  las  panamericanas  y  en  las  cuales  se  completen  los 
estudios  lingufsticos  con  ensefianzas  sobre  la  vida  real  correspondiente  (por  medio  de 
museos  adecuados,  etc.);  formando  un  buen  profes(»iuio  nacional  de  idiomas  pan- 
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americanoe  extranjeroe  de  cuya  prepanici6n  fonne  parte  la  estancia  de  un  afio  o  mifl 
en  el  pais  cuya  lengoa  panameiicana  extranjera  conresponda  ensefiar;  apoyando  el 
intercambio  de  profeeores  y  de  estadiantes  de  idicnxias  panamericaaos;  estableciendo, 
como  un  requiato  para  redbir  el  titulo  de  profesor  de  instruccidn  secundaria  que,  en 
la  Arnica  Latina  se  conozca  suficientemente  el  ingles  y  que  en  loe  Estados  Unidos  se 
conozca  suficientemente  el  castellano  o  el  portugu^s,  y,  por  todos  los  otros  medios  que 
eUos  estimen  por  conveniente. 

3.  Organlzar  una  sociedad  de  idiomas  panamericanoe,  en  la  cual  est^n  repreeentados 
todoe  los  pafses  del  continente  que  tenga  por  objeto  velar  por  la  implantaci6a  de  la 
conclusi6n  anterior  e  infonnar  a  los  Congresos  Cientfficos  panamericanos  futuros  sobre 
su  actividad  en  bien  de  la  propagaci6n  de  los  idiomas  panamericanos. 

(B)  El  Segundo  Qongreso  Cientifico  Panamericano;  teniendo  presente  que  los  in- 
dlviduos  y  los  pueblos  cultos  tienen  su  filosoffa  propia,  que  a  toda  vida  cultural  nueva, 
como  la  de  los  pueblos  Americanos,  corresponde  una  filoeofia  nueva,  y  que  la  cienda 
de  la  filosofia  es  la  ciencia  general  x>or  ezcelencia;  acuerda: 

Solicitar  de  los  Gobiemos  de  las  Repliblicas  americanas  y  recomendar  a  las  universi- 
dades  y  otras  instituciones  de  educaci6n  superior  del  continente: 

1.  La  creaci6a  de  Citedras  de  Filosofia  Cientffica  independientes  de  todo  fin  pro- 
fesional  que  tengan  por  objeto  difundir  el  conocimiento  de  la  filoeofia  en  general  y 
en  especial  del  desenvolvimiento  de  las  ideas  filos6fica8  en  America. 

2.  La  fundaci6n  de  seminarios  dentificos  de  investigaci6n  filos6fica  que  investiguen 
e^ecialmente  el  carrier  filos^fico  de  las  m^s  importantes  manifestaciones  de  la  vida 
cultural  en  los  paises  de  America;  que  traten  de  formar  corrientes  filoedficas  que  corres* 
I>ondan  al  perfeccionamiento  de  la  vida  en  cada  pais  y  que  trabajen  por  imprimir  a 
la  filosofia  panamericsma  rumbos  que  est^n  en  aimonia  con  nuevos  aspectos  de  la  vida 
I>anamericana. 

Sr.  Galvez.  I  should  like  to  amplify  my  paper  by  a  word  or  two, 
with  the  permission  of  the  chairman,  as  I  have  made  an  effort  to 
condense  it  as  much  as  possible.  I  know  the  fundamental  things 
with  regard  to  this  Congress  and  about  the  future  development  of 
our  relations,  and  think,  therefore,  with  respect  to  the  form  of  this 
American  imderstanding,  that  an  intensive  study  of  English  in  our 
Latin-American  coimtries  and  of  Spanish  in  Norti  America  is  one  of 
the  ways  of  bringing  about  a  bet^r  mental  understanding.  Secondly, 
I  think  that  the  proposition  in  regard  to  scientific  philosophy  may 
perhaps  seem  superfluous.  In  general,  however,  there  has  been  little 
done  in  the  way  of  studying  the  most  important  manifestations  of 
life  on  our  continent  from  a  scientific  point  of  view.  I  do  think  that 
in  this  way  we  are  likely  to  bring  about  a  better  understanding  than 
can  be  accomplished  in  any  other  manner.  We  shall  certainly  be 
able  to  know  more  about  the  intellectual  ideas  of  both  divisions  of 
the  American  continent. 

We  have  heard  much  about  Pan  Americans  and  Pan  American 
understanding,  of  ideals,  and  of  financial  conferences.  We  have,  how- 
ever, sadly  neglected  one  side,  and  one  that  goes  to  the  very  founda- 
tion— ideal  foimdation — of  our  culture.  We  all  know  that  we  have 
the  culture  of  Europe  floiu*ishing  in  our  coimtries.  The  old  ideas  of 
Europe  are  reflected  there,  but  these  ideas  are  developed  in  a  new 
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form.  They  are  the  same  ideas,  however,  and  so  it  is  really  fimda- 
mental  for  us  in  the  South  to  know  more  about  that  idealism  which  is 
the  foimdation  of  the  culture  of  North  America.  There  is  a  great 
deal  to  be  done,  I  think,  for  the  good  of  our  mutual  relations  in- 
studying  the  psychology  of  the  different  coimtries  and  in  carrying  on 
this  psychological  research  among  the  individuals  of  our  countries. 
Sociology,  of  course,  is  also  included  by  me  under  that  heading. 

As  to  the  proposal  in  regard  to  the  foundation  of  chairs  of  the  his- 
tory of  religions  in  our  countries,  I  do  think  that  is  one  of  the  most 
important  things  to  be  done  in  the  future,  e.  g.,  to  study  the  religion 
of  these  countries  from  a  scientific  point  of  view.  I  do  not  especially 
care  about  identifying  these  ideas  with  any  special  tendency  of 
Christianity,  but  just  to  speak  of  Christianity  as  the  main  founda- 
tion— the  main  ideal  foimdation — ^for  all  the  culture  of  the  conti- 
nent. From  this  point  of  view  I  think  all  Christians  on  the  con- 
tinent can  unite  in  doing  their  best,  so  as  to  study  the  foundation 
which  I  say  is  the  philosophy  of  the  peoples  of  America  in  general. 
Before  leaving  I  would  like  to  read  a  couple  of  conclusions  which 
have  not  been  presented  by  me  to  the  Congress.  The  first  one  is 
[reading]: 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Second  Pan  American  Scientific  Congreas,  scientific  con- 
gresses should  be  organized,  whose  object  shall  be  to  study  problems  having  to  do 
with  groups  of  related  sciences.  This  congress  recommends  that  as  a  beginning  a 
Pan  American  Scientific  Congress  of  Education  be  held. 

I  should  also  like  to  read  that  in  Spanish  [reading]: 

El  Segundo  Congreso  Gientffico  Panamericano,  estima  que  hay  conveniencia  en 
oiganisar  congresoe  cientificos  qiie  tengan  por  objeto  el  estudio  de  problemas  refersntes 
a  grupoe  de  ciencias  afines,  y  recomienda  empezar  per  la  celebracidn  de  un  Congreso 
Cientlfico  Panamericano  de  Educacidn. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  fully  the  good  spirit  of  this  general 
scientific  gathering.  I  know  such  con^claves  are  difficult  to  organize 
and  can  only  be  held  from  time  to  time. 

In  the  course  of  several  years  it  would  be  very  wise,  however,  for 
the  furthering  of  this  Pan  American  understanding  to  hold  meetings 
of  congresses  composed  of  groups  of  the  related  sciences  so  as  to 
establish  this  as  a  principle.  I  say  the  establishing  as  a  principle 
because  there  has  been  already,  I  believe,  congresses  of  Pan  American 
medical  men.  It  is  proposed,  therefore,  to  hold  now  a  Pan  American 
scientific  congress  of  groups  of  related  sciences.  Now,  I  believe  this 
section  has  submitted  a  proposal  to  hold  congresses  of  education. 
The  majority  of  the  section  is,  perhaps,  of  the  opinion  that  there  is 
great  need  to  have  such  congresses  as  soon  as  possible.  I  hope  that 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  congress  tomorrow  it  may  be  found  advis- 
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able,  to  do  something  practical,  to  say  also  where  this  first  Pan  Ameri- 
can scientific  congress  of  education  shall  be  convened.  There  are 
many  places  which  would  be  found  convenient,  such  as  Montevideo 
in  South  America,  or  some  more  central  locality.  Then  we  shall 
have  the  pleasure  of  bringing  you  of  the  north  to  the  south.  Another 
place  which  I  dare  not  mention  as  the  first  place,  because  it  would 
perhaps  be  proposing  too  much  trouble  for  our  hosts — San  Juan,  in 
Porto  Rico — ^where  I  think  we  of  the  Latin  American  countries 
would  be  able  to  obtain  the  very  best  idea  as  to  what  the  United 
States  has  done  in  extending  its  own  culture,  assimilating  it  with 
the  culture  of  a  Spanish-American  country.  I  have  heard  that 
wonders  have  been  accomplished  by  the  United  States  in  its  cultural 
work  in  Porto  Rico.  It  would  be  for  us,  therefore,  a  great  boon  to 
see  and  to  learn  of  the  progress  of  the  North  Americans  in  connection 
with  their  educational  work.  Another  little  suggestion,  and  that  is 
my  private  suggestion,  which  is  separate  from  this  conclusion,  e.  g., 
that  an  institution  such  as  the  National  Bklucation  Association  might 
have  a  share  in  organizing  such  a  Congress,  and  of  course,  as  vice 
president  of  the  University  of  Chile,  I  would  be  glad  to  have  it  done. 
As  I  am  encroaching  too  much  on  your  patience,  I  will  read  now  these 
two  other  conclusions.     [Reading] : 

The  Second  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress  resolves:  First,  To  recommend  to  the 
educational  institutions  of  the  American  continent  the  interchange  of  educators  of  aU 
grades,  of  imiversity  students,  and  of  students  of  normal  and  technical  schools;  second, 
to  request  the  governments  of  the  American  Republics  to  further  this  interchange  and 
to  help  professors,  teachers,  and  students  in  visiting  other  countries  of  America  for 
purposes  of  instruction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  two  ideas  in  this:  First,  the  interchange 
of  educators,  a  policy  which  would  not  be  very  practicable  for  the 
present;  and,  second,  a  request  to  the  Governments,  institutions,  and 
authorities  to  further  the  visits  of  teachers  from  one  continent  to  the 
other  and  from  one  coxmtry  to  the  other.  I  think  that  that  is  the 
more  practicable  of  the  ideas  for  the  present.  During  the  long  vacar- 
tion  of  the  southern  coimtries  you  have  here  the  most  intense  part 
of  yoTir  work — ^in  January  and  February.  We  can  then  come  up 
here  very  well,  as  our  most  intense  work  is  at  the  end  of  July,  and 
in  August  and  September.  You  have  your  holidays  then,  so  that 
some  of  the  teachers  from  here  could  go  down  and  just  refresh  their 
Spanish  in  a  short  time.    The  last  of  these  conclusions  is  [reading]: 

The  Second  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress  recommends  that  influence  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  educational  authorities  of  the  American  Republics,  to  the  end  that 
English  may  become  the  first  compulsory  foreign  language  to  be  taught  in  Latin- 
America,  and  that  Spanish  may  become  the  fiiBt  compulsory  foreign  language  to  be 
taught  in  Anglo-Saxon  America. 
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I  teach  English  in  the  University  of  Chile,  but  it  is  not  for  that 
reason  that  I  regard  the  teaching  of  the  languages  the  most  important 
thing  in  the  world.  But  it  is  just  the  same  as  the  doors  in  a  building. 
They  are  not  the  most  important  parts  of  a  house,  but  they  are  un- 
doubtedly indispensable  in  order  to  get  into  the  building.  So  I  would 
say  the  languages  are  indispensable  in  the  same  way.  Before  I  stop 
I  would  like  to  extend  the  greetings  sent  by  the  Ekiucational  Associa- 
tion of  Chile  to  the  National  Education  Association  of  the  United 
States.  We  are  greatly  indebted  to  this  institution  without  your 
knowing  it  perhaps.    It  has  been  a  model  to  us  in  many  ways. 

Mr.  Claxton.  Dr.  Galvez,  may  I  say  for  this  section  as  a  whole 
that  your  paper  deserves  an  audience  of  the  two  Americas.  You 
have  expressed  the  idea  of  a  higher  platform  than  that  of  an  alliance 
for  offense  or  defense  in  any  military  way:  The  imion  of  the  souls 
of  the  two  peoples.  You  have  expressed  a  higher  civilization,  an 
ideal  civilization.  In  earlier  remarks  before  this  section  I  said  that 
other  cQimtries  had  formed  an  alliance  for  offense  or  defense  in  a 
military  way,  or  for  conmierce,  and  that  the  Pan  American  repub- 
lics might  ally  themselves  for  higher  ideals,  and  for  the  full  develop- 
ment of  all  their  peoples.  A  most  practical  suggestion,  I  think,  has 
been  made  in  the  resolution.  There  should  be  smaller  associations, 
associations  of  sections  on  education  or  on  science  or  on  whatever 
they  may  be,  meeting  more  frequently  than  the  larger  body  can; 
and  already  there  has  gone  to  the  committee  on  resolutions  a  reso- 
lution to  this  effect:  That  there  should  be  organized  an  educational 
association.  I  personally  should  be  delighted  if  it  could  meet  at  San 
Juan.  Of  course  that  would  be  inconvenient  for  many  South  Ameri- 
cans. Would  you  Uke  to  have  your  resolution  voted  on  ?  Is  there 
a  motion  to  that  effect  t 

Sr.  Galvez.  The  motions  presented  here  in  this  paper  have  been 
presented  to  the  executive  committee.  The  others  are  only  my 
private  opinion.  My  desire  was  just  to  have  some  expression  of 
opinion  from  the  members  of  this  association. 

A  Delegate.  I  think  that  the  writer  has  expressed  the  finest 
ideas  I  have  heard  in  any  of  the  sessions  of  this  congress.  I  want 
to  emphasize  and  indorse  most  heartily  what  he  said  concerning  the 
interchange  of  university  professors  between  the  North  and  the  South. 
He  has  presented  the  matter  in  such  a  happy  way,  showing  that  our 
vacations  can  be  spent  not  only  in  a  very  pleasant  way  by  going 
down  there  when  our  summer  vacation  is  on,  but  theirs  by  coming 
to  us  in  our  winter  season.  I  think  that  is  a  very  happy  thought, 
and  since  there  are  institutions  that  are  undertaking  to  further  the 
spirit  of  Pan  American  and  international  soUdarity  and  peace,  I 
think  there  is  no  more  practical  way  that  those  institutions  could 
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show  their  spirit  of  Pan  Americanism  than  in  paying  at  least  a 
portion  of  the  traveling  expenses  of  persons  who  are  willing  to  go 
but  can  not  pay  all  the  expense.  I  want  to  indorse  and  emphasiiie 
that  idea. 

Commander  Eable.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  representative  of  the 
United  States  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  I  wish  to  say  that  what 
I  consider  most  interesting  in  the  speaker's  remarks  is  that  portion 
in  regard  to  the  study  of  his  language  by  us,  and  of  otu*  language 
by  those  of  South  America.  At  Annapolis  one  foreign  langui^e 
is  required  to  be  taken  by  each  midshipman.  The  majority  have 
chosen  Spanish.  They  continue  the  study  of  that  language  through- 
out their  course  at  Annapolis.  Although  both  French  and  Spanish 
are  important  to  us  in  our  military  way,  I  consider  that  the 
learning  of  Spanish  by  American  naval  officers  is  one  of  the  strongest 
factors  in  the  •cementing  of  our  friendships  with  South  America,  and 
the  understanding  of  their  interests  in  us  and  of  ours  in  them.  It 
must  be  completely  understood  that  we  naval  officers  do  not  go 
around  the  world  in  a  military  sense,  but  we  do  hope  to  carry  our  best 
influences  from  oiu*  home  ports  to  those  of  Spanish  America.  We  have 
much  to  learn  and  to  enjoy  always,  of  course,  on  our  visits  to  other 
countries.  I  think,  therefore,  that  the  studying  of  Spanish  by  all 
Anglo-Saxons  in  this  country  is  a  most  important  factor  toward  the 
extension  of  Pan  Americanism. 

Mr.  Claxton.  Referring  to  the  propk)sal  that  a  Pan  American 
congress  of  education  be  formed,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  am  very  heartily 
in  favor  of  bringing  about  in  some  way  an  international  congress  of 
education  which  shall  not  be  quite  so  formal  as  one  to  which  the 
delegates  would  be  accredited  by  their  Governments.  When  he 
comes — the  delegate  accredited  by  his  Government — ^he  feels  that 
what  he  says  he  is  saying  for  his  Government,  and  then  he  can  not 
talk  quite  so  freely  as  if  he  were  a  memb^Br  of  a  congress.  Such  a 
congress  might  meet  once  in  two  or  three  years,  with  five  members 
or  delegates  from  each  country,  and  then,  in  addition  to  that,  one 
for  every  10,000,000  people.  This  congress  would  enable  us  to  know 
ourselves  and  each  other  b^  personal  contact.  I  say  that  because 
one  does  not  really  know  himself  until  he  knows  others.  As  Com- 
missioner of  Education  I  have  found  that  every  problem  of  education 
is  international  and  world-wide  I  never  feel  that  I  have  been  able 
to  get  the  best  views  on  any  subject  until  I  know  what  every  other 
country  is  doing  in  that  ]^ticular  Une. 

This  congress  would  help  also  toward  making  a  Pan  American 
educational  poUcy  which  should  indude  the  opportunity  for  every 
child  to  have  an  education,  to  prepare  for  life,  for  citizenship,  for 
making  a  good,  honest  Uving,  and  for  destiny.    It  would  be  a  great 
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thing  if  we  could  have  such  a  spirit  as  that  throughout  all  the  country. 
I  have  not  given  any  thought  to  time  or  place  of  meeting,  as  I 
think  that  might  probably  best  be  referred  to  those  who  are  inter- 
ested to  perfect  plans  through  correspondence,  because  it  would 
probably  have  to  be  worked  up  in  that  way.    Don't  you  think  so? 

Sefior  Galvez.  That  would  be  one  of  the  solutions;  but  I  do  think 
that  on  one  of  these  occasions  when  we  are  all  together,  it  would  be 
best  to  decide  something,  because  after  we  have  gone  home  the 
thought  of  the  congress  is  apt  to  be  forgotten. 

On  second  thought,  it  might  be  better  to  begin  these  congresses  of 
education  in  such  a  central  country  as  Cuba,  as  we  in  the  south  have 
already  held  congresses  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  in  Uruguay,  in  Argentina, 
and  in  Chile.  I  think  this  is  the  first  one  held  in  the  northern  hem- 
isphere; so,  perhaps,  it  would  not  be  bad  to  have  the  educational 
congress  be^  there  in  that  central  part  of  the  continent.  I  would 
be  much  obliged  to  hear  Dr.  Oaxton's  opinion  as  to  that.  Would  it 
be  practicable  to  fix  some  place  that  we  might  be  soon  able  to  look 
forward  to  and  know  two  years  beforehand?  It  might  take  place 
about  the  Ist  of  January,  1918. 

Mr.  Claxton.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  send  that  on  to  the  committee. 
I  move  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that,  if  it  is  agreeable  to  this  executive 
committee,  there  be  announced  in  their  report  the  desirability  of 
holding  at  Habana,  some  time  early  in  the  yeax  1918,  an  international 
oongrees  or  conference  on  education. 

Mr.  Faibohild.  International  or  Pan  American? 

Mr.  Claxton.  Pan  American  congress  on  education. 

Mr.  Zanbb.  I  second  the  motion.    I  am  very  pleased  to  hear  that. 

Motion  carried  unanimously. 

The  Chaihman.  About  the  1st  of  January,  1918,  to  be  held  in 
Habana  if  it  is  agreeable  to  the  executive  committee  and  to  the  Gov- 
ernment at  Habana.  As  you  say,  it  would  be  wise  perhaps  to  include 
in  the  motion  the  wbh  of  the  section  to  this  e£Fect:  That  they  have 
no  official  members  appointed  by  the  Government,  but  that  the 
Governments  may  help  the  members  to  come.  It  is  well  that  it 
should  be  so,  so  that  it  may  be  a  meeting  of  the  larger  freedom  which 
educators  need  on  such  occasions.  If  there  is  notiiing  else  to  be 
said,  I  would  like,  in  the  name  of  the  section,  to  thank  those  present 
for  the  help  given,  to  give  a  special  vote  of  thanks  to  the  authori- 
ties of  the  United  States  that  have  contributed  to  this  congress  and 
more  especially  to  Dr.  Claxton  for  the  manner  in  which  he  has  pro- 
moted these  meetings,  and  to  express  the  hope  that  he  may  go  on  for 
many  years  doing  his  good  work  at  tliue  head  of  such  an  important 
department,  and  that  this  work  may  be  always  more  and  more  in 
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the  direction  of  Pan  Americanism  that  will  improve  our  own  na- 
tions and  furnish  education  for  the  welfare  of  the  whole  American 
continent. 

Before  adjournment  the  following  paper  was  announced  as  read 
by  title: 


AS  PRINaPAES  ASSOaA^OES  LTTERARIAS  E  SCIENTIFICAS  DO  BRASIL, 

1724-1838.^ 

PcjT  MAX  FLEIUSS, 
Secretario  Perpetuo  do  Instituto  Eistorico  e  Chograpkioo  do  Branl. 

Prdceira  Parts. 

As  duas  tentativas  maiB  antigas  de  aggremia^fto  intellectual,  realizadas  pela  dvili- 
zay&o  euTop^y  dififtam  mais  de  mil  annos  uma  da  outra:  a  escola  de  PlatSo,  no  jazdim 
de  AcademuB,  6  do  anno  388  antes  da  6ra  actual,  e  a  academia  palatina,  aasim  chamada 
por  86  reunir  no  pr6prio  palacio  de  Carlos-Magno,  creou-a  este  soberano  em  786. 

86  o  Renasdmento,  por6m,  6  que  havia  de  detenninar  o  apparedmento  de  socle- 
dades  especulativas,  a  pnndpio  exdusivamente  estheticas  e  depois  sdentificas  e 
philosophicas,  deetinadas  a  influir  na  fundap&o  de  cenaculos  aimilares  por  todo  o 
mundo  culto. 

Assim,  da  Academia  degli  Umili,  fundada  em  Florenya  em  1540,  oiiginou-se  a 
Academia  della  Crusca  (isto  6,  do  farello,)  a  que  se  deve  o  celebre  dicdonario,  cuja 
editio  pnnceps  6  de  1612,  seguida  pela  Academia  del  Gimento,  alii  estabeledda  em 
1657  pelo  cardeal  Leopoldo  de  Medicis.  A  Arcadia  de  Roma  data  de  1690.  Sfto 
tambem  do  seculo  XVII  as  associaycSes  analogas  creadas  na  Franga:  a  Academia 
Franc^sa,  fundada  jielo  cardeal  Richelieu  em  1635;  a  Academia  das  Inscrip^Oes  e 
Bellas-Letras,  e  a  Academia  das  Sciendas,  ambas  devidas  a  Colbert  em  1663  e  1666; 
e  as  de  Pintura  e  Escultura,  de  Musica  e  de  Architectura  foram  installadas,  respectiva- 
mente,  em  1648,  1666  e  1671.  Ao  neto  do  ''roi-soleil,"  Philippe  Y,  que  succedeu  em 
1700  a  Carlos  II,  6  que  cabe  a  gloria  da  cresigSxt  da  Academia  Hespanhola,  moldada 
pela  Francdsa;  e,  anteriormente,  &  semelhanya  dos  aggrupamentos  coetaneos  de 
nomes  exquisitos — Immoveis,  Glides,  Solitaries,  Insensatos,  Surdos,  Odosos— ^e 
origem  itaUana,  vira  a  patria  do  Cid  apparecer  os  Nocturnes  (de  que  foi  alma-mater 
Guillto  de  Castro,  comediographo  famoeo,  1569-1631),  os  Desconfiados  (de  Barcelona), 
e  a  Academia  do  Bom-Gosto,  esta  fundada  pela  condeesa  de  Lemos,  na  primeira 
metade  do  sectdo  XVII. 

Em  Portugal,  o.  movimento  correspondente  ao  que  acab&mos  de  esbo^ar  desabrocha 
depois  da  restauraylU)  de  1640:  os  Generosos  congr^aram-se  no  palado  do  trindiante- 
m6r  do  reino,  dom  Luis  da  Cunha,  e  secretariava-os  o  conde  de  Yilla-Maior;  attribue-ee 
ao  conde  de  Ericeira  a  patemidade  das  conferencias  Discretas,  das  quaes  provavel* 
mente  resultou  uma  obra  estimabilissima,  o  Vocabulario  de  dom  Raphael  Bluteau; 
e,  a  exemplo  do  que  se  passava  ent&o  na  Italia  e  Hespanha,  viu  a  terra  de  Afifonso 
Henriques  proliferar  no  seu  seio,  todas  de  curta  dura9fio  e  de  menor  provdto,  as 
Sociedadee  dos  Instantaneos,  Solitaries,  Illustrados,  Occultos,  Ign<»antes,  Humildes, 
Obeequiosos,    Insignes  e  Anonymos    *    *    *    Dentre  eases  gremios  ephemeros, 

iBditcr'iNotA.— TheintrodoctorypangnphsonlyortheflntADdsaooiid  parts  of  tblslntiftttiiig  sod 
YBloable  ■tody  are  herdn  printed.   The  third  part  to  printed  in  IbU. 
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aalientou-ee  a  Academia  doe  Singularea,  fundada  pelo  inquiflidor-m6r  Pedro  Duarte 
Ferrfto. 

Porquanto  o  cfaamado  Renascimento  n&o  fdra  um  phenomeno  regular  na  evoluy&o  do 
occidente,  onde  estava  em  pleno  apogeu  o  catholicismo,  implantou-se  hob  melhores 
espiritos  a  deeordem  que  os  levou  a  intrometter  em  mias  producpdes  o  polytheismo 
greco-romano,  &b  vezes  em  manifeeta  confuafto  com  a  theologia  e  theogonk  entfto 
dominantes.  Easa  anomalia,  de  par  com  outras  cauaas,  6  o  que  explica  como,  deade 
fins  do  seculo  XVI  at^  grande  parte  do  XVII,  se  alastrou  pela  Europa  a  preoccupa^fto 
do6  trocadilhos,  dos  concetti  insulsoe,  das  metaphoras  arrojadas  e  o  tratar  de  questeds 
mais  ociosas  e  futeis,  quaes  as  debatidas,  nfto  raro,  pelos  escolasticoe  medievaes. 
Essa  pervers&o  Uteraria,  que  se  chamou  na  Italia  marinismo  (do  poeta  Marini,  autor 
do  Adonis,  156^1625),  e  na  Hespanha  gongorismo  (de  dom  Luis  de  G6ngora  y  Argote, 
1561-1627,  poeta  que  fundou  o  estilo  culto),  tendo  attingido  i  Inglaterra,  onde  tomou 
de  Euphues,  seu  introductor  alii,  o  nome  de  euphuismo,  e  havendo-se  ostentado  na 
Pleiade,  que  suigiu  em  Franya  sob  Luis  XIII,  nfto  podia  deixar  de  refiectir-se  em 
Portugal,  onde  floresceu  por  muito  tempo  com  a  denomina^&o  de  cultismo  ou  culte- 
ranismo. 

Nfto  podia  a  colonia  luso-americana,  onde  o  progresso  se  accentuftra  rapido  no  seculo 
XVIII,  grapas  ao  descobrimento  das  grandes  riquezas  metallicas,  ouro  e  diamantes, 
deixar  de  contrahir  a  mania  das  aggremia^des  literarias,  com  os  mesmos  defeitos  com 
que  a  metropole  as  havia  imitado  da  Hespanha  e  da  Italia.  * 

Vamos,  em  ligeira  syntheee,  tratar,  na  ordem  seguinte,  das  associa^des  especulativas 
que  teve  o  Brasil  no  seculo  XVIII:  (a)  a  Academia  Brasilica  dos  Esquecidos;  (b)  a 
Academia  dos  Felizes;  (c)  a  Academia  dos  Selectos;  (d)  a  Academia  Brasilica  dos 
Renascidos;  (e)  a  Academia  Scientifica  do  Rio  de  Janeiro;  (f)  a  Sociedade  Literaria 
do  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Sbgunda  Parte. 

Neste  capitulo,  trataremos,  muito  succintamente,  das  prindpaes  associa^des  literarias 
e  scientificas  do  seculo  XIX,  que,  ou  simplesmente  ideadas  ou  convertidas  em  realidade 
at^  1838,  precederam  o  apparecimento  do  Instituto  Historico,  o  qual  constituirft,  por 
sisd,  o  objecto  da  terceira  parte  deste  nosso  modesto  e  despretendoso  trabalho. 

Foram  as  seguintes:  (a)  a  Real  Sodedade  Bahiense  dos  Homens  de  Letras;  (b)  o 
Instituto  Academico  das  Sdendas  e  Bellas-Artes;  (c)  a  Academia  Fluminense  das 
Sciencias  e  Artes;  (d)  a  Sociedade  Auxiliadora  da  Industria  Nadonal;  (e)  a  Academia 
Imperial  de  Medidna — as  tres  primeiras  mortas  em  o  nascedouro. 

Embora  dignas  de  men^fto  e  de  estudo,  por  sous  elevados  designios  ou  pelos  beneficios 
que  prestaram  ft  nossa  patria,  deixamos,  entretanto,  de  referir-nos,  a  qui,  a  outras  asso- 
cia^des,  creadas  no  Brasil  ao  findar  o  primeiro  imperio  ou  na  agitada  e  f ecunda  phase 
regencial,  apenas  por  nfto  se  enquadrarem  bem  na  denominayfto  especial  que  tomftmos 
pormira. 

Distinguiram-se  algumas  pelos  Bervi90B  que  prodigalizaram  ft  educa^  popular, 
como:  a  Sociedade  Jovial  Instructiva  (com  este  nome  installada,  a  5  de  setembro  de 
1829,  no  becco  do  Proposito,  hoje  rua  Barfto  de  S.  Gon^alo),  mais  tarde  Amante  da 
[nstruc^fto,  e  honorificada  com  o  titulo  de  Imperial;  a  Sodedade  Elementar,  estabele- 
dda  aqui  em  1831;  e  a  Sodedade  Literaria,  tambem  desta  capital  e  que  durou  de 
1833  a  1844. 

Entre  as  que  surgiram  nas  provindas,  notabilizarem-se:  a  Sociedade  de  Agricultura, 
Oommerdo  e  Industria,  devida  ft  iniciativa  de  Miguel  Oalmon  du  Pin  e  Almeida  (de^ 
pots  marquds  de  Abrantes),  e  a  Sodedade  Philomatica  de  Chimica,  ambas  na  Bahia,je 
a  Sodedade  Promotora  da  Instruct  Publica,  em  Minas  Geraes,  todas  do  anno  de  1832. 
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Tbbceiba  Pabtb. 
o  instttuto  historico  b  oeooraphico  brilsilbiro. 

Gomo  vimos  no  capitulo  anterior,  fol  no  seio  da  Sodedade  Auxiliadora  da  Industria 
Nacional  que  nasceu  o  benemerito  g;remio  de  que  nos  vamoe  occupar  nesta  terceira 
parte  da  noasa  obscura  monographia. 

Na  aasocia^  fundada  por  Ignado  Alvares  Pinto  de  Almeida  e  de  que  era  entfio 
primeiro  secretario  o  marechal  Raymundo  Jos^  da  Cunha  Mattes,  leu  este,  em  Beea&o 
do  conselho  adminlstrativo,  sob  a  presidencia  do  notavel  scientista  frei  Custodio  Alves 
Serr&o,  a  18  de  agoeto  de  1838,  uma  propoeta  em  que  elle  e  o  secretario  adjunto  conego 
Januario  da  Cunha  Barboea  suggeriam  a  crea^^o  de  um  Institute  Historico  e  Geogra* 
phico  Brasileiro. 

Em  assemble  geral  daquella  referida  aggremia^,  effectuada  no  dia  seguinte,  foi 
unanimemente  approvada  a  importante  indicate. 

A  21  de  outubro  do  mesmo  anno,  no  salio  das  sessdes  da  Sodedade  Auxiliadora,  o 
presidente  desta,  maredial  Frandcco  Cordeiro  da  Silva  Torres,  declarou  installado  o 
novo  cenaculo,  para  o  qual  foram  eldtos  o  visconde  de  S.  Leopoldo,  o  conego  Januario 
de  Cunha  Barbosa  e  o  dr.  Emilio  Joaquim  da  Silva  Maia  para  os  cargos  provisorios 
de  presidente,  primeiro  e  segundo  secretaries,  respectivamente,  ficando  encarregados 
OS  dois  primeiros  da  oiganiza^^  dos  estatutos,  para  o  que  se  convidou  tambem  o  mare- 
chal Baymundo  Jos4  da  Cunha  Mattos. 

A  25  de  novembro,  discutidos  e  approvados  os  estatutos,  e  contando  o  novo  gremio, 
desde  a  reuni&o  anterior,  com  27  socios  fundadores,  procedeu-se  &  eld^fto  da  mesa 
directora  e  das  commissdes,  as  quaes  se  constituiram  com  os  nomes  seguintes:  Presi- 
dente, o  visconde  de  S.  Leopoldo;  vice  presidente  e  director  da  sec^&o  de  geographia, 
o  marechal  Raymundo  Jos4  da  Cunha  Mattos;  vice-presidente  e  director  da  sec0U> 
de  historia,  Candido  Jos4  de  Araujo  Vianna;  primeiro  secretario  perpetuo  e  director 
da  commiss&o  de  estatutos,  redact  da  Bevista,  bibliotheca  e  archive,  o  conego  Januario 
da  Cunha  Barbosa;  s^;undo  secretario,  o  dr.  Emilio  Joaquim  da  l^va  Maia;  orad<v, 
o  major  Pedro  de  Alcantara  Bell^;arde;  thesoureiro  e  director  da  commies&o  de  fundos. 
Jos^  Lino  de  Moura;  membros  da  commissi  de  historia  os  drs.  Antonio  Alves  da  Silva 
Tinto  e  Emilio  Joaquim  da  Silva  Maia;  membros  da  commissi  de  geographia,  Jos^ 
Silvestre  Rebello  e  o  coronel  Conrado  Jacob  de  Niemeyer;  membros  da  commissfto 
de  fundos,  Thom^  Maria  da  Fonseca  e  Alexandre  Maria  de  Mariz  Sarmento;  e  membros 
da  commissSU)  de  redac^lU)  da  Revista,  o  dr.  Jos^  Marcellino  da  Rocha  Cabral  e  Antonio 
Jos^  de  Paiva  Guedes. 

Na  primdra  sess&o  ordinaria,  realizada  a  1^  de  dezembro,  propoz  o  conego  Januario 
da  Cunha  Barbosa  se  pedisse  ao  Imperador  a  gra^a  de  accdtar  o  titulo  de  Protector  do 
Institute,  ao  que  annuiu  o  monarcha,  conforme  sua  resposta,  datada  de  19  de  margo 
do  anno  seguinte. 

Appro vou  ogovemo  Imperial,  em  26  de  fevereiro  de  1839,  os  estatutos  da  nova  asso- 
cia^,  que  passou  a  funccionar  no  page  da  ddade. 

Els  ahi  come  surgiu  o  nosso  amado  e  benemerito  Institute,  a  cuja  summaria  apre- 
cia^lU)  vamos  proceder  sobre  as  duas  epigraphes  seguintes:  (a)  servi906  geraes;  (b)  a 
Revista. 

(A)  Servis;o8  Geraes. 

Quando,  cerca  de  tres  lustros  ap^  a  nossa  definitiva  separa^  politica  da  metnq;)ole 
portugueza,  Lan^aram  os  esdarecidos  patriotas  do  periodo  regencial  oe  modestos  aliceres 
desta  inestimavel  aggremiay&o  no  s61o  opulento  do  Braail,  talvez  nfto  calculassem,  por 
mais  iHcevidentes  que  fossem,  toda  a  extens&o  dos  beneficios  com  que  a  sua  utilissima 
crea^  ia  contribuir  para  o  progresso  cultural  da  nossa  nadonalidade. 

Entretanto,  se  outros  s6rvi90B  n&o  devessemos  ao  vigoroeo  intenegno  da  R^gencia— 
a  mais  accentuada  phase  de  experimental  democratica  e  de  proveitoea  actividade 
constructora  do  passado  monaichico;  a  funda^fto  do  Inatituto  Historico,  por  si  s6, 
bastaria  a  aureolar  aquella  6pocha  inesquedvel. 
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Desde  logo  se  fez  sentir  o  influxo  sahitar  do  novo  cenaculo  nos  deBtinoe  da  patria, 
ent&o  de  continuo  agitada  pelos  pronunciamentoe  militareB  e  foitemente  conyulfldonada 
pelas  l^vas  de  broqu^is  dos  unitaristas  e  federalistas. 

Nelle  Be  abiigaram,  como  que  se  afastando  por  momentoe  ia  sempre  desencadeiadas 
prcHcellas  das  fac^Oes,  que  se  degladiavam  no  parlamento,  na  imprensa  e  noe  comicioe, 
OB  politicoB  de  mais  evidencia  daquella  quadra  memoravel  e  os  expoentee  da  intellec- 
tualidade  patricia  nos  varioB  ramos  das  Bclencias  e  das  letras. 

No  templo  que  em  boa  hora  haviam  erg^ido  para  o  culto  da  terra  amada,  empolgava- 
Ihee  OB  cora^Oes  uma  serena  paz,  accendendo  nelles,  em  vez  da  scentelha  das  sub- 
altemas  paixdes  pessoaes,  o  desejo  vehemente  da  Bolidariedade  e  da  ordem  e  o  elevado 
escopo  de  um  progredir  sem  tortuosidades,  que  se  unisse  48  correnteB  natuiaes,  cons- 
tructora  da  evoluy&o  normal  do  pais. 

Dahi,  o  papel  proeminente  que  o  Instituto  Historico  bem  depressa  representou  no 
congrayamento  geral  dos  grupos  e  na  mais  conveniente  directris  das  tendencias  so- 
ciaes,  das  legitimas  a8pira90e8  politicas  dos  partidoe,  de  modo  que  o  energico  appello 
ia  tradi9des,  por  elle  feito  sem  cessar,  foi  ouvido,  foi  attendido,  e,  assim,  cumprindo 
sempre  esse  excelso  e  indeclinavel  dever,  vein  elle  acompanhando  passo  a  passo,  com 
a  mira  jdmais  afastada  do  future  grandioso  da  patria,  o  restante  meio  seculo  de  exis- 
tencia  do  impeiio. 

Nem  poderia  deixar  de  ser  assim,  desde  que  a  direcyfto  do  meritorio  gremio  fdra 
confiada  aos  homens  publicos  mais  prestantes  e  influentes  do  regimen,  e  o  proprio 
chefe  do  Estado,  como  vimos,  apenas  recebeu  o  convite  para  honrar  o  novo  cenaculo 
com  a  sua  protecgfto,  liberalizou-lha  at^  ao  sen  derradeiro  dia  de  govemo. 

Se  nfto  6  obrigagiU)  comezinha  tributar  encomios  aos  fundadores  do  Instituto  e  aoa 
devotados  directores  que  tem  elle  tido  em  sua  hoje  quasi  aecular  existenciay  manda  a 
justiga  mais  elementar  que  se  nSo  ponha  em  olvido  o  muito  que  deve  elle  a  d.  Pedro 
II,  o  Magnanimo. 

Durante  40  annos,  isto  6,  durante  quasi  todo  o  sen  extenso  reinado,  timbrou  o  sabio 
monarcba  n&o  s6  em  abrilhantar-lhe  as  sessCes  com  a  sua  augusta  presenya,  tomando 
parte  activa  nos  debates,  como  tambem  em  enriquecel-o  com  doaydes  magnificas. 
As  actas  do  Instituto  patenteiam  que  o  Marco-Aurelio  do  mundo  contemporaneo 
nunca,  desde  15  de  Dezembro  de  1849  at^  que  a  revolu^  de  15  de  Novembro  de  1889 
0  despojou  do  throno,  deixou  de  comparecer,  excepto  quando  ausente  da  entio  cdrte, 
is  reunites  da  benemeiita  aggremiayfto,  e  tal  era  o  prisma  porque  encarava  os  serviyos 
della  ao  pais,  que,  em  seu  proprio  nome  e  no  de  sua  virtuosa  consorte  d.  Theresa 
Christina,  a  galardoou  com  livros  raros  e  preciosos;  o  melhor,  p<Sde-se  afl&rmaM  sem 
receio  de  erro,  da  valioeisHima  bibliotheca  da  nossa  queiidissima  associayfto. 

Soube  esta,  por^m,  corresponder  dignamente  4s  vistas  e  4  munificencia  com  que  a 
distinguiu  o  excelso  soberano,  filho  da  nossa  terra.  Nfto  se  limitou  a  gratidfto  do 
gremio  4s  honras  que  tributou  a  dom  Pedro  II  e  4s  apotheoses  que  Ihe  rendeu,  mas 
sempre  eflBcazmente  auxiliou  a  ardua  missfto  do  dynasta  brasileiro,  envidando  todos 
OS  esforyos,  que  Ihe  cabiam  na  alyada,  em  favor  da  soluyfto  de  questOes  vitaes  do  pais, 
em  beneficio,  finalmente,  do  sagrado  apanagio  intellectual  e  moral  da  nossa  nacio- 
nalidade. 

Ainda  no  meemo  anno  em  queriam  ser  decretados  a  deposiyfto  e  o  banimento  da 
familia  imperial  pela  revolug^  triumphante,  realizava  o  Instituto  a  exposig^  das 
obras  de  historia  chilena,  pessoalmente  dirigida  pelo  inclito  monaicha,  em  homenagem 
aos  nosBos  prezados  yisitantes  daquella  amiga  Republica  transandina. 

A  qu^a  da  monarchia  n&o  alterou,  nem  podia  alterar,  as  condiyOes  visceraes  da 
nossa  preetimosa  aggremia^,  nem  os  supremos  intuitos  que  ella  collimava. 

O  advento  da  nova  ordem  de  coisas  achou-a  disposta  4  prestar  os  mesmos  serviyos 
que  nfto  regateara  nunca  ao  regimen  extincto:  seu  alvo  era  a  patiia. 

AsBim,  embora  o  Institute  continuasBe  a  ser  dirigido  pelas  mais  salientee  e  dignaa 
figuras  do  imperio,  servidores  fi^is  do  Braail,  foi  4  nossa  antiga  e  operosa  companhia 
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que  pediram  os  proptamente  concedidoe  subsidios  de  alta  valia  para  que  se  diiiminem 
OB  nooBos  vetustoB  litigioe  territoriaes  com  as  na^des  limitrophee,  oe  advogadoe  doe 
subidoe  interesses  de  noasa  patria  neasas  graves  e  magnas  pendencias. 

Com  effeito,  a  bibliotheca  e  o  archivo  do  Instituto  nfto  t^m  servido  t§o  sdmente  4 
fidedigna  documenta^So  dos  estudiosos  de  qualquer  matiz  mas  Mo  proporcionado 
provas  seguras  e  concludentes,  quer  para  a  salvaguarda  dos  nossos  direitos  reaes,  quer 
para  a  defesa  da  nossa  nacionalidade,  nas  questdes  que  temos  tido  com  povos  extran- 
geiros. 

N&o  6  f acil  recensear,  em  rapida  synthese,  todos  os  actos  de  benemerencia  civica  que 
coDstituem  o  fulgido  acervo  do  nosso  Instituto. 

Diremos,  todavia,  que  delle  partiu,  mais  que  de  qualquer  outra  origem,  a  inida- 
tiva  de  honrar  os  vultoe  maximoe  da  nossa  patria,  expondo-oe  no  bronze  imperecivel  ao 
I»eito  das  geragdes. 

Quando  se  realizou  a  grande  Exposi^  Nacional  de  1908,  coube  &  nossa  douta  com" 
panhia  a  tarefa  de  fazer  a  estatistica  da  imprensa  brasileira.  A  maneira  por  que  se 
desempenhou  o  Instituto  da  opportuna  id^,  que  fdra  o  primeiro  a  lembrar,  levando-a 
a  cabo  com  aturadoe  e  pacientes  esforgos,  imprescindiveis  d  coUecta  e  cataloga^  de 
cerca  de  30,000  jomaes  e  periodicos  dados  &  estampa  em  todo  o  pals,  desde  o  primeiro 
que  aqui  se  publicara,— constituiu  imia  das  notas  de  mais  relevo  daquelie  magestoso 
e  innolvidavel  certamen. 

A  nossa  prestimosa  assoda^&o  serviu  de  modelo  e  de  estimulo  a  todas  as  suas  con- 
generes  da  nossa  terra.  O  movimento  que  se  tem  operado  em  muitas  das  circumscrip- 
gdes  do  pals,  para  a  funda^lU)  de  gremios  regionaes,  onde  tambem  se  cultuem  as  tia- 
di96e0  venerandas  da  patria,  ou  partiu  do  exemplo  efficiente  dos  legionarios  da  longeva 
creagfto  de  1838,  ou  contou  com  o  seu  apoio  efficaz.  E  essas  filiaes,  que  est&o  a  expandir 
ensinamentoB  por  toda  a  extensSo  do  Brasil,  tdm-se  revelado  dignas  da  sua  g^oriosa 
matriz. 

Nfto  6  nosso  proposito  descrever  todo  o  copioeo  patrimonio  de  ^orias  do  Instituto, 
nem  evocar,  nome  a  ncmie,  episdio  a  episdio,  o  inventario  do  seu  desenvolvimento 
em  quasi  um  centennio  de  pujante  e  valioso  trabalho. 

A  sdntillante  trajectoria  do  nosso  gremio  por  mais  de  tres  quartos  de  seculo,  falta^a, 
entretanto,  um  florfto  imprescindivel,  destinado  a  perenne  refulgenda.  Acaba  elle  de 
adquiril-o  e  de  com  elle  exohmr-se,  tanto  para  a  admira^lU)  dos  homens  de  agora,  como 
para  as  benydtee  dos  x>orvindouros. 

Essa  rutila  coroa  foi  o  Primeiro  Congresso  de  Historia  Nacional,  inomovido  e  bri- 
Ihantemente  realizado  pela  nossa  incansavel  assoda^fio. 

As  ideias  que  a  egregia  reuniAo  levantou  e  os  materiaes  inestimaveis  que  reuniu, 
mediante  o  conciurso  do  escol  dos  especialistas  do  pais,  f ormam  um  manancial  de  incal- 
culaveis  beneficios  para  a  nossa  dvilizagfk)  e  para  a  nossa  cultura. 

it-nos  lidto  esp^rar,  gragas  aos  elementos  valiosos  com  cuja  adhesfto  se  conta  por 
seguro,  que  tenha  exito  egualmente  feliz  e  brilhante  o  Segundo  Congresso,  que  se 
dever&  reunir  em  1922  com  um  caracter  mais  ample,  interessando  a  toda  a  America. 

A  administra^fto  suprema  do  colendo  cenaculo  esteve  sempre  confiada,  como  ainda 
agora,  a  emeritos  patriotas,  gramas  a  cuja  dedica^,  competencia  e  tino  pratico  gran- 
geou  elle  a  sua  fama  e  a  sua  prosperidade. 

At^  hoje,  nfto  passou  de  oito  o  numero  dos  sous  presidentes  effectivos,  quatro  dos 
quaes  serviram  diuante  o  Imperio  e  outros  quatro  ttoi  servido'  durante  a  Republica. 

O  visconde  de  S.  Leopoldo  pertence  &  veneranda  e  gloriosa  phalange  dos  fundadores, 
e  a  sua  operosa  gest&o  extendeu-se  de  1838  a  1847. 

Mais  dilatada  foi  a  direc^fto  do  marquds  de  Sapucahy,  a  qual  alcan^ou  at6  1875; 
devem-se-lhe,  services  ineequeciveis,  como,  entre  muitos  outros,  o  de  ter  attrahido 
para  o  indpiente  gremio  a  efficaz  sympathia  e  o  forte  ampai^  de  dom  Pedro  II,  cuja 
amizade  por  aquelle  seu  velho  e  illustre  mestre  nfto  ha  quem  ignore. 
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Coube  a  inYestidura,  em  seguida,  ao  visconde  do  Bom-Betiro,  que,  at^  &dlecerem 
1886,  nfto  desmereceu,  naquelle  poeto,  da  nomeada  que  lograia  noe  departamentos  da 
govemagfto  nacional. 

A  esses  ties  titulaies  e  estadistas  succedeu  um  escriptor  sem  laureas  academicas  e 
que  journals  taveia  entrada  no  galarim  da  politica  foi  Joaquim  Norberto  de  Sousa  Silva, 
para  quern  a  elevada  curul  do  Instituto  nada  mais  representou  que  o  reconhedmento, 
p<»r  parte  dos  seus  companheiroe,  da  sua  incontestavel  habilitaySo  theorica  e  o  justo 
premio  da  sua  infatigavel  actividade  na  i>esquiza  dos  annaes  patrio.  Expirou  elle  em 
1891,  deixando,  aqui  perpetuamente  vinculada  a  uma  longa  e  brilhante  f6-de-officio  a 
sua  honrada  memoria. 

Substituiu-o  o  conselheiro  Olegario  Herculano  de  Aquino  e  Castro,  presidente  do 
Supremo  Tribunal  Federal,  cuja  integridade  de  caracter,  auxiliada  por  peregrinos  dotes 
intellectuaes,  nos  dois  caigos  simultaneoe  se  revelou  com  egual  valor.  Deixou  sulco 
profundo  a  sua  passagem  por  esta  casa,  cujos  destinos  regeu  at^  ao  anno  do  seu  &lleci- 
mento,  1906. 

Foi  preenchida  a  sua  vaga,  mas  apenas  pelo  espa^o  de  doze  meees,  pelo  venerando 
marqute  de  Paranagui.  Estava  este  benemerito  compatricio  j&  nonagenario.  A  sua 
escolha  representou  sdmente  mais  uma  consagra^  &  aureola  que  Ihe  circumdava  as 
cSs.  A  outro  titulo,  n&o  era  curial  ee  impuzesse  tfto  arduo  onus  ao  velho  brasileiro, 
que  ch^iara  &  extrema  andanidade  contando  tfto  farta  somma  de  serviyoe  &  terra  natal. 
Assim,  a  sua  palavra  oracular  86  se  fez  ouvir  na  chefia  desta  assoda^  at^  1907. 

Coube  ao  barfto  do  Rio-Branco  a  sua  succees&o.  O  patrono  do  Brasil  nas  secularee 
contendas  das  Miss5es  e  do  Amapi,  como  que  predestinado  a  ser  o  integrador  dos 
definitives  limites  patrios,  o  '*Chanceller  da  Paz,'*  cujo  largo  descortino  abrangta,  a 
toda  a  luz,  a  necessidade  da  confratemiza^fto  sul-americana  e  da  hegemonia  politica 
da  terra  de  Santa-Cruz  nesta  parte  do  continente  de  Colombo,  conhecia,  melhor  que 
ninguem,  a  coeffidencia  do  Instituto  Historico  para  essas  empresas  titanicas.  Assim, 
a  sua  superior  administra^fto  deste  gremio  nSo  passou  de  um  prolongamento  da  sua  alta 
func^iU)  de  ministro  das  Relagdes  Exteriores.  Da  cathedra  de  presidente  da  nossa 
companhia  foi  que  o  seu  verbo  poderoso  deiribou  o  unico  obstaculo  &  almejada  **  en- 
tente cordiale''  entre  o  Brasil  e  as  na^Oes  vizinhas,  oriundas  do  antigo  vice-reino  do 
Frata.  Ao  entrar,  liberto  das  contrngendas  da  materia,  no  pantheon  da  immortali- 
dade,  a  sua  gloria  insobrepujavel  j&  fazia  parte  integrante  do  apanagio  do  Instituto 
Historico. 

A  lacuna  aberta  aqui  pela  morte  do  baifto  do  Rio-Branco  assumiu,  portanto,  pro- 
poryOes  desmedidas  e  demandou  muito  acerto  na  escolha  do  seu  successor,  com  cresddas 
responsabilidades  para  este.  Mas  o  criterio,  a  feliddade  da  elei^fto  do  conde  de 
Affonso  Celso  estfto  sobejamente  comprovados.  Pariamentar  experimentado,  prosador 
eximio,  poeta  distinctissimo,  homem  de  letras  a  valer,  eetes  dotes  bastariam  a  justificar 
a  sua  chamada  para  o  elevado  posto  nesta  casa,  onde  ia  suas  produc^Ces  historicas  j&  se 
havia  tributado  a  devida  justiya.  Entretanto,  aqueUee  varies  predicados  n&o  sfio  os 
unicos  que  exomam  o  actual  presidente  do  Instituto  Historico:  como  um  pallio 
himinoso  e  suggestivo  a  envolver  toda  a  sua  personalidade,  paira  tambem  o  prestigio 
que  a  caracteriza,  o  prestigio  que  emana  da  linha  inquebrantavel  do  seu  caracter.  O 
devotamento  que  o  predaro  e  eetimado  brasileiro  tem  posto  em  todas  as  irradia9de8  da 
vida  da  nossa  prestante  assodag^,  augura  a  esta  uma  ^  nova  de  inyejavel  i»esperi- 
dade  e  de  intense  fulgw.  O  conde  de  Affonso  Celso,  em  summa,  podemos  asseveral-o 
sem  a  menor  lisonja  &  sua  pessoa,  tem  conespondido,  cabalmente,  integralmente,  &b 
justas  esperanyas  que  determinaram  a  sua  eleigfto. 

]&  justo  recoidar  tambem  que,  como  presidentee  interinos,  prestaram  reaes  services 
ao  nosso  benemerito  gremio  os  srs.  conselheiro  Manuel  Frandsco  Correia,  e  visconde  de 
Ouro-Preto,  dots  brasileiros  eminentee,  de  quem  j&mais  nos  esqueceremos. 

Nfto  nos  6  possivel,  em  summariagfto  tfto  exigua  como  a  preaente,  lembrar  os  nomes 
de  todos  OS  veneiandoe  omddadftoe  que  trouxeram  a  este  cenaculo,  em  tfto  longa 
existenda,  o  concurso  das  duas  luzes,  a  effidencia  da  sua  cooperagfto.    Na  vice- 
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preddenda,  na  secretaria,  na  bibliotheca,  no  archivo,  ha  mourejado  todo  um  pugillo 
de  homensy  para  quern  o  amor  da  patria  e  da  sua  historia  nfto  foi  e  nfto  6  um  simples 
vaniloquio. 

Conta  ainda  afortunadamente  o  Imtituto  com  a  dedica^  de  um  mestre,  que  86 
iniquidade  clamoroaa  pudera  baet  hoje  olvidar — o  Dr.  Vieira  Fazenda.  1^  nome  tfto 
conhecido,  que  diapensa  mauNpes  eucomioe.  Identi0cou-ee  com  a  meritoria  agg;re- 
mia^fto  e  conatitue,  com  a  sua  illustre  directoria,  f6co  de  pooonute  attiacyfto  para  os 
talentos  que  se  votam  aos  estudos  historicos. 

Revivendo  uma  pratica  de  dias  mais  propidos  &  vida  nadonal  e  visando  a  despertar 
do  marasmo,  em  que  anda  infelizmente  immena,  a  gera^lU)  de  agora  para  as  effusdes  de 
um  dvismo  consdendoso,  o  conde  de  Aftouso  Celao  tem  promovido  varias  series  de 
conferendas  adequadaa  ao  programma  fundamental  do  Institute  e  que  inidaram  uma 
como  phase  nova  na  existenda  deste  estabeledmento. 

Homens  illustres,  com  verdadeiro  pendor  para  as  investiga^des  do  passado,  e  escrip- 
tores  de  nome  feito  em  certamens  do  pensamento,  ttoi  realizado  nesta  casa  yerdadeiros 
cuiBos  sdentificos,  cuja  necessidade  e  opportunidade  se  n&o  podem  pdr  em  duvida. 

A  partir  de  fins  de  1913,  effectuaram-se  os  seguintee:  o  do  Dr.  Alberto  Rangel,  sobre 
a  ''Aspectos  brasileiros;"  o  do  professor  Basilio  de  Kagalhftes,  sobre  o  "Bandeirismo 
Fkkulista;"  o  do  Dr.  Aurelino  Leal,  sobre  a  ''Evoluyfto  Constitudonal  do  Brasil;"  o 
do  Dr.  Pinto  da  Rocha,  sobre  ''Historia  Dipl(Hnatica;"  o  do  Dr.  Viveiros  de  Castro, 
sobre  "Historia  Tributaria;"  o  do  Dr.  Ramalho  Ortigfto,  sobre  "Historia  financeira;'' 
e  o  do  Dr.  Araujo  Vianna,  sobre  "As  Artes  Plasticas  no  Brasil,  em  geral  e  no  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  em  particular." 

Ora,  a  existencia  dessas  e  de  tantas  outras  capacidades  todas  diq)ostas  a  tiabalhar 
assidua  e  indefessamente  em  prol  do  porvir  grandiose  da  patria,  e  a  inexistenda,  em 
nosso  pais,  de  uma  eQ)ede  de  univeisidade  livre,  nfto  visando  a  fins  puramente  acade- 
micos,  mas  a  s^rias  investigayOes  de  tudo  quanto  diga  respeito  ao  Brasil,  intellectual- 
mente,  moralmente  e  economicamente,  compelliram  o  autor  da  presente  memoria  a 
idear  a  crea^fto  de  uma  Escola  de  Altos  Estudos,  como  filial  do  pxoprio  Institute  Hi»- 
torico,  cuja  fei^  se  vinha  francamente  indinando  para  isso  nos  ultimos  tempos. 
Para  levar  por  deante  a  sua  aapirag&o,  pediu  elle  ao  egregio  espirito  de  Oliveira  Lima, 
cuja  competenda  6  por  todos  reconhedda,  um  programma  que  satisfizesse  iquelle 
justo  intento.  E,  obtida  a  collabora^fto  do  eminente  brasileiro,  cuja  nomeada  ha  muito 
que  transpoz  as  fironteiras  da  patria,  foi,  emfim,  formulado  o  projecto,  que  mereceu  a 
unanime  approvag&o  desta  casa,  em  sua  sessfto  de  12  de  outubro  do  coirente  anno. 

Assim,  em  comedo  de  1916,  que  ^  quando  se  vai  inaugurar  aqui  a  Escola  de  Altos 
Estudos,  poderi  a  noasa  assodayfto  desvanecer-se  de  contar  em  sen  patrimonio,  j&  tfto 
opulento,  mais  uma  conquista  que  a  ha  de  peri)etuamente  dignificar,  equiparando-a, 
a  um  importante  aspecto  pelo  menos,  ao  celebre  Instituto  de  Franca  ou  &  buno^a 
S<ffbona. 

Bm  condusfto,  um  gremio  que  assim  toma  a  serio  a  sua  missfto  cultural,  o  seu  destino 
patriotico,  ba  honra  i  terra  amada  que  o  viu  surgir  e  florescer. 

(b)  a  "eevista." 

Tendo  come^ado  a  publicar-se  em  1839,  saiu  sempre  a  lume  com  a  mais  ligorosa 
pontualidade. 

Nfto  ha  succesBO  algum  capital  da  evolu^  brasileira  que  nfto  tenha  side  investigado 
ou  documentado  pelo  orgam  do  Instituto  Historico,  que  6,  portanto,  a  fonte  mais 
crystallina  e  mais  rica  das  tradiyCtes  patrias,  para  cuja  sanc^  e  plmio  esdaredmenta 
contin<ia  elle  a  cononrrer,  num  esfor^o  inoessante  e  inlatigavel,  gra^M  prindpalmente 
i  escrupulosa  direcgfto  que  se  Ihe  tem  dado,  desde  o  seu  apparedmento,  e  ha  quattro 
annos  attribuida  ao  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin  Ramis  Galvio,  tfto  provecto  heUeniita 
quanto  erudite  historiographo.  Ji  a  dirigiu  tambem  o  autor  da  praseato  me»oria,  d* 
quem  fd  entfto  inestimavd  e  oipenmo  anxiliar  o  saudoeo  Luis  Leit&o. 
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Nfio  falando  nas  commemora^Oee  que  detenninaram  volumes  especiaes  (conv^m 
aasigiialar  que  06  ao  recente  Primeiro  Gongresso  de  Historia  Nadonal  se  consagraram 
dnco  grandes  tomoe,  dos  quaes  dois  jd  estfto  fdra  do  prdlo),  tdm  sido  insertos  na  Revista 
muitos  trabalhos  de  notorio  valor,  entre  os  quaes  s&o  dignos  de  men^So  psurticular  os 
eeguintes: 

(1)  O  lufltituto  Historico  e  Oeographico  Brasileiro  6  o  representante  das  ideias  de 
illustra^,  que  em  differentes  ^pocas  se  manifestaram  em  o  mosso  contmente,  pelo 
visconde  de  S.  Leopoldo,  t.  I,  pi^.  77. 

(2)  Si  a  introduc?^  dos  escravos  africanos  no  Brasil  embara^  a  civiliza^So  de 
nosBOs  indigenas,  dispensando-lhes  o  trabalho,  que  foi  confiado  aos  negros.  Neste 
caso,  qual  6  o  prejuizo  que  soffre  a  lavouia  brasileiia,  pelo  conego  Januario  da  Cunha 
Barbosa,  1. 1,  pag.  159. 

(3)  Qual  seria  hoje  o  melhor  systema  de  colonizar  os  indios  entranhados  em  nossos 
sertOes,  pelo  conego  Januario  da  Cunha  Barbosa,  t.  II,  pi^.  3. 

(4)  Parecer  acerca  da  obra  intitulada,  Reflexdes  criticas  sobre  o  escripio  do  seculo 
XVI  intitulado  Noticias  do  Brasil,  pelo  Francisco  Adolfo  de  Vamhagen,  t.  II,  pi^.  109. 

(6)  Tesouro  descoberto  no  maximo  rio  Amazonas  (noticia  geral),  pelo  Francisco 
Adolfo  Vamhagen,  t.  II,  pags.  321-329. 

(6)  Memoria  sobre  a  necessidade  do  estudo  e  ensino  das  linguas  indigenas  do  Brasil, 
I>or  Francisco  Adolfo  Vamhagen,  t.  Ill,  pag.  53. 

(7)  Extaractos  da  correspondencia  de  Thomas  Jefferson  a  respeito  dos  pianos  da 
conjura^  mineira,  t.  Ill,  pag.  208. 

(8)  Propriedade  e  posse  das  terras  do  Cabo  do  Norte  pela  corda  de  Portugal,  memoria 
escripta  no  Pard  em  1792  por  Alexandre  Rodrigues  Fenreira,  t.  Ill,  pag.  389. 

(9)  Memoria  sobre  a  antiga  escola  de  pintura  fluminense,  pelo  Manuel  de  Araujo 
POTto-Alegre,  t.  Ill,  pag.  547. 

(10)  Onde  aprenderam  e  quaes  foram  oe  artistas  que  fizeram  levantar  os  templos 
doe  jesuitas  e  fabricaram  as  estatuas  que  ahi  se  acham  collocadas,  pelo  deeembaigador 
Rodrigo  de  Sousa  da  Silva  Pontes,  t.  IV,  pag.  65. 

(11)  Carta  escripta  da  Lagda  Santa,  pelo  dr.  Pedro  Lund,  t.  IV,  pag.  80. 

(12)  Qual  a  condi9§k>  do  sexo  feminine  entre  os  indigenas,  pelo  JO06  Joaquim 
Machado  de  Oliveira,  t.  IV,  pag.  168. 

(13)  Memoria  sobre  as  aldeias  de  indios  da  provincia  de  S.  Paulo,  segundo  as  obser- 
vances feitas  no  anno  de  1798,  pelo  Jos6  Arouche  de  Toledo  Rondon,  t.  IV,  pag.  295. 

(14)  Carta  do  mestre  JoSo,  physico  de  El  Rey,  para  o  mesmo  Senhor,  de  Vera-Cruz, 
a  1  de  maio  de  1500,  t.  V,  pag.  364. 

(15)  Informal  das  terras  do  Brasil,  pelo  padre  Manoel  da  Nobrega,  t.  VI,  pag.  91. 

(16)  Si  todoe  os  indigenas  do  Brasil,  conhecidos  at^  hoje,  tinham  ideia  de  uma 
unica  divindade  ou  si  a  sua  religi&o  se  circumscrevia  apenas  a  uma  mera  e  supers- 
ticiosa  adora^  de  fetiches,  pelo  Jos6  Joaquim  Machado  de  Oliveira,  t.  VI,  pag.  133. 

(17)  Carta  do  dr.  Pedro  Lund,  escripta  da  Lagoa  Santa  (Minas  Geraes)  a  21  de  abril 
de  1844,  sobre  novas  descobertas  de  ossos  fosseis,  achados  em  suas  excava^Oes,  t.  VI, 
pag.  334. 

(18)  Como  se  deve  escrever  a  historia  do  Brasil,  pelo  dr.  Carlos  Frederico  I^iilippe 
de  Martins,  t.  VI,  pag.  389. 

(19)  Informal  do  Brasil  e  das  capitanias  em  1584,  t.  VI,  pag.  412. 

(20)  Historia  da  capitania  de  S.  Vicente  desde  sua  funda^fto  por  Martim  Affonso 
de  Sousa  em  1531,  escripta  pelo  Pedro  Taques  de  Almeida  Paes  Leme  em  1772,  t.  IX, 
pags.  137,  293,  e  445. 

(21)  O  Caramurti  perante  a  historia,  pelo  Francisco  Adolfo  de  Vamhagen,  t.  X, 
pug.  129. 

(22)  Memoria  historica  e  documentada  da  reYolu9§k>  da  provincia  do  Maranhfto 
desde  1839  at^  1840,  por  Domingos  Jos6  Gongalves  de  Magalhftes,  t.  X,  pag.  263. 
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(23)  Memoria  sobre  os  limitee  do  Brasil  com  a  Guyana  Francesa,  confonne  o  SCTitido 
exacto  do  artigo  8^  do  tratado  de  Utrecht,  polo  dr.  Joaquim  Caetano  da  Silva,  t.  XIII, 
pag.  421. 

(24)  Tratado  descriptivo  do  Brasil  em  1587,  obra  de  Gabriel  Soares  de  Sousa,  senhor 
de  engenho  na  Bahia  e  nelia  reddente  17  aaaoe  e  seu  vereador  da  camara,  edig&o 
peio  Francisco  Adolfo  Vamhagen,  t.  XIV,  pag.  1. 

(25)  Memoria  historica  e  documentada  das  aldeiaa  de  indios  da  provincia  do  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  por  Joaquim  Norberto  de  Sousa  Silva,  t.  XVII,  pag.  273. 

(26)  Iconographia  brasileira,  por  Manuel  de  Araujo  Porto- Alegre,  t.  XVII,  pag.  349. 

(27)  Quaes  s&o  as  principaes  plantlks  que  hoje  se  acham  aclimatadas  no  Brasil, 
pelo  Francisco  Freire  AllemSo,  t.  XVII,  pag.  539. 

(28)  Almanack  historico  da  cidade  de  S.  Sebastifto  do  Rio  de  Janeiro  (1799),  por 
Antonio  Duarte  Nunes,  t.  XXI,  pag.  5. 

(29)  Historia  da  Provincia  de  Santa  Cruz,  pelo  Pero  de  Magalh&ee  Gandavo,  t.  XXI, 
pag.  367. 

(30)  Memoria  do  dr.  Guilherme  Schuch  Capanema  sobre  as  tradi90es  ou  vestigios 
geologicos  que  nos  levem  d  certeza  de  ter  havido  terremotos  no  Brasil,  t.  XXII,  pag.  135. 

(31)  Memoria  sobre  a  funda^&o  das  faculdades  de  direito  no  Brasil,  pelo  dx.  Carlos 
Honorio  de  Figueiredo,  t.  XXII,  pag.  507. 

(32)  Os  indigenas  do  Brasil  perante  a  historia,  pelo  dr.  Domingos  Jos^  Cron^alyes 
de  Magalh&es,  t.  XXIII,  pag.  3. 

(33)  Diario  da  navegagfto  de  Pero  Lopes  de  Sousa  (1530-1532),  t.  XXIV,  pag.  9. 

(34)  Roteiro  de  Duarte  Femandes  e  mais  documentos  relatives  i  viagem  da  nau 
Bretoa,  t.  XXIV,  pag.  96. 

(35)  Questdes  americanas  pelo  dr.  Joaquim  Caetano  da  Silva:  Commentarios  sobre 
a  obra  de  Alexandre  de  Humboldt;  Exame  critico  da  historia  do  novo  continente, 
t.  XXVI,  pag.  269. 

(36)  Annaes  da  provincia  de  Croyaz,  pelo  Jos^  Martins  Pereira  de  Alencastre,  t. 
XXVII,  pags.  5  e  230.    Contintia  no  t.  XXVIII,  pag.  5. 

(37)  Egreja  do  Brasil  ou  informal  para  servir  de  base  &  divis&o  dos  bispados,  pro- 
jectada  no  anno  de  1819,  com  a  estatistica  da  popula^So  do  Brasil,  etc.,  pelo  conse^ 
Iheiro  Antonio  Rodrigues  Velloso  de  Oliveira,  t.  XXIX,  p.  i*,  pag.  159. 

(38)  ConfederagSo  do  Equador,  noticia  historica  sobre  a  revolug&o  pemambucana 
de  1824,  pelo  dr.  Antonio  Pereira  Pinto,  t.  XXIX,  p.  2\  pag.  36. 

(39)  Brasil  e  Oceania,  pelo  Antonio  Gongalves  Dias,  t.  XXX,  p.  2*,  pag.  5. . 

(40)  Nobiliarchia  paulistana,  genealogia  das  principaes  familias  de  S.  Paulo,  pelo 
Pedro  Taques  de  Almeida  Paes  Leme,  t.  XXXII,  p.  1*,  pags.  175  e  209.  Continua  nos 
t.  XXXIII  (p.  1»,  pags.  5  e  157;  p.  2%  pags.  27  e  149),  t.  XXXIV  (p.  1%  pags.  5  e  141; 
p.  2\  pags.  5  e  129),  e  t.  XXXV  (p.  1\  pags.  5  e  243;  e  p.  2»,  pag.  5). 

(41)  Breve  discuss^U)  chronologica  acerca  da  descoberta  do  Brasil,  pelo  Henrique 
de  Beaurepaire  Rohan,  t.  XXXII,  p.  2%  pag.  231. 

(42)  Apontamentos  para  a  historia  doe  jesuitas  no  Brasil,  extrahidas  das  chronicas 
da  companhia  de  Jesus,  por  Antonio  Henrique  Leal,  t.  XXXIV,  p.  2*,  pags.  47,  e  195. 
Continda  no  t.  XXXVI,  pags.  65,  201  e  347. 

(43)  Apontamentos  historicos  sobre  a  ordem  benedictina  em  geral  e  em  particular 
sobre  o  mosteiro  de  N.  S.  do  Monserrate  do  Rio  de  Janeiro,  pelo  dr.  Benjamin  Franklin 
Ramiz  Galvfto,  t.  XXXV,  p.  2»,  pag.  248. 

(44)  Notas  diarias  sobre  a  revolta,  que  teve  logar  nas  provincias  do  MaranhSo, 
Piauhy  e  CearA,  pelos  annos  de  1838-1840,  t.  XXXV,  p.  2»,  pag.  423. 

(45)  Primeiras  explora^des  da  costa  brasilica  em  1501-1506,  pelo  barfto  de  Porto- 
Seguro,  t.  XXXVI,  p.  2%  pag.  55. 

,  (46)  Ensaio  de  anthropologiar— religi&o  e  ra^as  selvagens,  pelo  dr.  Jos^  Viera  Couto 
de  Magalh&es,  t.  XXXVI,  p.  2\  pag.  359. 

(47)  Corographia  historica  da  Provincia  de  Goyaz,  pelo  brigadeiro  Raymundo  Jos6 
da  Cunha  Mattes,  t.  XXXVII,  p.  1%  pag.  213. 
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(48)  Historia  da  guerra  de  Peraambuco  e  feitoa  memoraveis  do  mestre  de  campo 
Jo2k>  Fernandes  Vieira,  pelo  Diogo  Lopes  de  Santiago,  t.  XXXVIII,  pag.  249.  Con- 
tintSa  noe  t.  XXXIX  (page.  97  e  323),  t  XL  (pag.  411),  t.  XLI  (page.  143  e  387), 
t.  XLII  (pag.  57)  e  t.  XLIII  (paga.  5  e  191). 

(49)  Kotas  aobre  a  historia  patria,  pelo  Candido  Mendes  de  Almeida,  t.  XXXIX, 
p.  2»,  pag.  5. 

(50)  Notas  acerca  de  como  nSo  foi  na  Ooroa  Vermelha,  na  enseada  de  Santa  Cruz, 
que  Cabral  primeiro  deeembarcou,  etc.,  pelo  viaconde  de  Porto-Seguro,  t.  XL,  p.  2*, 
pag.  5. 

(51)  Carta  de  Americo  Vespucio  na  parte  que  reepeita  as  suae  tree  viagens  ao  Brasil, 
traduzidas  e  annotadas  criteriosamente  pelo  visconde  de  Porto-Seguro,  t.  Xlil,  p.  1*, 
pag.  5. 

(52)  O  primitivo  e  o  actual  Porto  Seguro,  pelo  Henrique  de  Beaurepaire  Rohan,  t. 
XLIII,  p.  2%  pag.  5. 

(53)  Guerra  civil  do  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  pelo  Tristfto  de  Alencar  Araripe,  t.  XLIII, 
p.  2%  page.  115  e  293.  Contintia  noe  t.  XLV  (p.  2%  pag.  33),  t.  XLVI  (p.  2»,  pag. 
165)  e  t.  XLVII  (p.  2%  pag.  47). 

(54)  Memoria  sobre  o  melhor  piano  de  eecrever  a  historia  antiga  e  modema  do 
Brasll,  pelo  Julio  de  Wallenstein,  t.  XLV,  p.  1*,  pag.  159. 

(55)  Ideias  de  independencia  do  Brasil  em  fins  do  seculo  passado.  Cartas  de  Van- 
deck  e  Thom&  Jefferson,  t.  XLVII,  p.  1»,  pag.  123. 

(56)  Diario  da  viagem  philoeophica  pela  capitania  de  S.  Joe^  do  Rio  N^ro,  pelo  dr. 
Alexandre  Rodrigues  Ferreira,  t.  XLVIII,  p.  1»,  pag.  1. 

(57)  Fortifica^Qes  no  Brasil,  etc.,  pelo  Augusto  Fausto  de  Sousa,  t.  XLVIII,  p.  1% 
pag.  5. 

(58)  Cidades  petrificadas  e  InscripyOes  lapidares  no  Brasil,  pelo  Tristfto  de  Alencar 
Araripe,  t.  L,  p.  1*,  p.  213. 

(59)  Ideias  de  JO06  Bonifacio  sobre  a  organiza^  poUtica  do  Brasil,  quer  como 
reino  unido  a  Portugal,  quer  como  Estado  independente,  pelo  Tristfto  de  Alencar 
Araripe,  t.  LI,  p.  2»,  pag.  79. 

(60)  Narra^^  historica  das  calamidades  de  Pemambuco  (1707-1715),  t.  LIII,  p.  2\ 
pag.  1. 

(61)  America  abreviada,  etc.,  pelo  padre  Jo&o  de  Sousa  Ferreira,  t.  LVII,  p.  1*, 
pags.  6. 

(62)  Historia  da  revolu^^  em  Pemambuco  em  1817,  pelo  dr.  Francisco  Muniz 
Tavares,  t.  LX,  p.  l\  pag.  103. 

(63)  Subsidio  para  a  historia  das  minas,  Consulta  do  Conselho  Ultramarine,  em  que 
deu  parecer  Salvadado  Corr^  de  S4  e  Benevides,  t.  LXIII,  p.  1,  pag.  5. 

(64)  O  Brasil  intellectual  em  1801,  pelo  barfio  Homem  de  Mello,  t.  LXIV,  p.  I, 
pag.  6. 

(65)  Informa^^  sobre  as  minas  de  S.  Paulo  e  dos  sertOes  de  sua  capitania,  desde 
1597  at^  1772,  pelo  Pedro  Taquee  de  Almeida  Paee  Leme,  t.  LXVI,  p.  I,  pag.  1. 

(66)  Narrativa  epistolar  de  uma  viagem  e  missfto  jeeuitica,  pelo  Padre  Femfto 
Cardim  (1583-1590),  t.  LXV,  p.  I,  pag.  11. 

(67)  Rela^ftq  dos  manuscriptos  portuguezee  e  extrangeiros  de  intereese  para  o 
Brasil,  existentes  no  Museu  Britannico  de  Londree,  pelo  dr.  Bianoel  de  Oliveira  Lima, 
t.  LXV,  p.  II,  pag.  5. 

(68)  Memorias  do  Institute  Historico,  t.  LXV,  p.  I,  pag.  341. 

(69)  A  Balaiada  (1839),  depoimento  de  un  dos  heroes  do  cerco  de  Caxias,  etc.,  pelo 
dr.  Rodrigo  Octavio  de  lianggaard  Menezee,  t.  LXV,  p.  II,  pag.  285. 

(70)  A  moeda  no  Brasil,  historia  de  uma  collecgfto  de  mo^das  e  medalhas  do  Brasil, 
etc.,  pelo  Miguel  Arch  an  jo  Galvfto,  t.  LXV,  p.  II,  pag.  9. 

(71)  O  Forte  de  Coimbra,  sua  funda^fto  e  os  acontecimentos  que  com  ella  se  rela- 
cionam,  pelo  general  Francisco  Raphael  de  Mello  Rego,  t.  LXVII,  p.  II,  pag.  170. 
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(72)  Rio abandonado  (o  Purds),  pelo  Euclydee  da  Cunha,  t.  LXVIII,  p.  II,  pag.  377. 

(73)  Queetao  Mauei^-Os  Mukera,  pelo  Eduardo  Marques  Peixoto,  t.  LXVIII,  p.  II, 
pag.  393. 

(74)  O  Direito  no  seculo  XIX,  pelo  Dr.  Pedro  Auguflto  Cameiro  Lessa,  t.  l^VIII, 
p.  21,  pag.  507. 

(75)  A  Santa  Casa  de  Misericordia  do  Rio  de  Janeiro,  pelo  Dr.  Jo66  Vieira  Fazenda,  t. 
LXIX,  p.  I,  pag.  7. 

(76)  Da  Independencia  d  Republica,  pelo  Euclydes  da  Cunha,  t.  LXIX,  p.  II, 
pag.  7. 

(77)  Duque  de  Caxias,  pelo  prof.  J.  Capistrano  de  Abreu,  t.  LXIX,  p.  II,  pag.  75. 

(78)  Julius  Meili  e  a  Numismatica  brasileira,  pelo  Dr.  Alfredo  de  Carvalho,  t. 
LXIX,  p.  II,  pag.  95. 

(79)  O  BrasU  Social,  pelo  Dr.  Sylvio  Romero,  t.  LXIX,  p.  II,  pag.  105. 

(80)  A  Capitania  do  Camutd,  pelo  Dr.  Manoel  de  Mello  Cardoso  Barata,  t.  LXIX, 
p.  II,  pag.  183. 

(81)  Processo  do  Padre  Manuel  de  Moraes,  sacerdote  e  theologo  natural  da  yilla  de 
S.  Paulo,  Estado  do  Brasil,  residente  que  foi  nas  partes  do  norte  e  preso  nos  carceres 
da  inquiziyilo  de  lisboa,  t.  LXX,  p.  I,  pag.  1. 

(82)  PrisOes  clandestinas.  Seculo  XVIII.  O  Conselheiro  Jos^  Mascarenhas,  pelo 
Dr.  Luis  Antonio  Ferreira  Gualberto,  t.  LXX,  p.  I,  pag.  196. 

(83)  Folk-lore  pemambucano,  pelo  Dr.  Francisco  A.  Pereira  da  Costa,  t.  LXX,  p. 
II,  pag.  6. 

(84)  Ilha  da  Carioca,  pelo  Dr.  Joe6  Vieira  Fazenda,  t.  LXXI,  p.  I,  pag.  23. 

(85)  Chronica  da  Miss&o  dos  Padres  da  Companhia  de  Jesus  no  Estado  do  MaranhSlo. 
pelo  P«  Joao  Felippe  Bettendorf,  t.  LXXII,  p.  I,  pag.  1. 

(86)  O  itinerario  da  expedi^^  Espinhosa  em  1553,  pelo  Dr.  Orville  Derby,  t. 
LXXII,  p.  12,  pag.  21. 

(87)  Uma  Fazenda  Historica.  Borda  do  Campo,  i>elo  Dr.  Jo86  Bonifacio  de  Andrada 
e  Silva,  t.  LXXII,  p.  II,  pag.  127. 

(88)  Viagem  ao  Alto  Nilo,  pelo  Imperador  D.  Pedro  II,  t  LXXII,  p.  II,  pag.  217. 

(89)  Correspondencia  de  Diogo  Botelho,  t.  LXXII,  p.  I,  pag.  1. 

(90)  A  viagem  do  Dr.  Fritz  Krause  ao  Araguaya,  t.  LXXIII,  p.  I,  pag.  259. 

(91)  A  misB&o  artistica  de  1816,  pelo  Dr.  Alfonso  d'EscragnoUe  Taunay,  t.  LXXI V, 
p.  I,  pag.  5. 

(92)  Joaquim  Aurelio  Nabuco  de  Araujo,  pelo  Dr.  Sebastifto  de  Vasconcelloe  Gal\iU>, 
t.  LXXIV,  p.  II,  pag.  9. 

(93)  Subsidios  para  a  Historia  do  Instituto  Historico,  pelo  Dr.  Joe6  Vieira  Fazenda, 
t.  LXXIV,  p.  n,  pag.  279. 

(94)  Ob  Kra^  do  Rio  Preto  no  Estado  da  Bahia,  pelo  Dr.  Theodoro  Sampaio,  t. 
LXXV,  p.  I.  pag.  143. 

(95)  Bi-centenario  de  Ouro  Preto,  pelo  Conde  de  Affonso  Celso,  t.  LXXV,  p.  I, 
pag.  207. 

(96)  Um  amigo  do  Brasil,  Ferdinand  Denis,  pelo  Dr.  Escragnolle  Doris,  t.  LXXV, 
p.  I,  pag.  217. 

(97)  Fastos  Pemambucanos,  pelo  Dr.  Pedro  Souto  Maior,  t.  LXXV,  p.  I.  pag.  259. 

(98)  Visconde  de  Ouro  Preto,  pelo  Dr.  Alfredo  Valladao,  t.  LXXV,  p.  II,  pag.  7. 

(99)  Cartas  ineditas  da  primeira  imperatriz  D.  Maria  Leopoldina,  (1821-1826),  t. 
LXXV,  p.  II,  pag.  111. 

(100)  D.  Pedro  II  no  Egypto,  pelo  Dr.  Nicolau  Jo86  Debban^,  t.  L  XXV,  p.  II, 
pag.  131. 

(101)  Apontamentoe  genealogicos  da  Familia  Andrada,  pelo  Dr.  Joe6  Bonifacio  de 
Andrada  e  Silva,  t.  LXXVI,  p.  I,  pag.  21. 

(102)  JoAo  Francisco  lisboa,  pelo  Dr.  Pedro  Augusto  Cameiro  Lessa,  t.  LXXVI, 
p.  I,  pag.  65. 
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(103)  Breves  no^dee  de  phynographia  braailica,  pelo  Dr.  Gasifio  Ruch,  t.  LXXVI. 
p.  I,  pag.  93. 

(104)  O  MiniBtio  da  Fazenda  da  Independencia,  pelo  Br.  Antonio  Garloe  Ribeira 
de  Andrada,  t.  LXXVI.  p.  I,  pag.  371. 

(105)  Aspectoegeraes  do  Brasil,  pelo  Dr.  Alberto  Rangel,  t.  LXAVl,  p.  I,  pag.  453. 

(106)  Diccionario  de  biasileirismoe,  pelo  Dr.  Rodolpho  Garcia,  t.  LXXVI,  p.  I, 
pag.  633. 

(107)  Historia  da  Guerra  do  Paraguay  e  episodioe  da  viagem  na  America  do  Bui,  por 
Max  von  Versen  (major  do  exercito  real  da  PniaBia),  traduc9&o  do  Dr.  Manoel  Thomai 
Alvee  Nogueiia,  t.  LXXVI,  p.  II,  pag.  7. 

(108)  Cartas  de  JoiU)  Loureiro,  escriptas  do  Rio  de  Janeiro  ae  Cons^.  Manoel  JosA 
Maria  da  Costa  e  Sd  (182g-1842).  t.  LXXVI,  p.  II,  pag.  273. 

(109)  A  colonisa^  da  Capitania  do  Rio  Grande  do  Norte,  pelo  Dr.  Augusto  Tavares 
de  Lyra,  t.  LXXVII,  p.  I,  pag.  9. 

(110)  Aspectos  do  periodo  regencial,  pelo  Dr.  JO06  Vieira  Fazenda,  t.  LXXVII, 
p.  I,  pag.  45. 

(111)  0  bandeirismo  no  Brasil,  pelo  professor  BrasiUo  de  Magalhftes,  t.  LXXVII, 
p.  I,  pag.  71. 

(112)  Fastos  paraenses,  pelo  Dr.  Manoel  de  Mello  Cardoso  Barata,  t.  LXXVII,  p.  I, 
pag.  116. 

(113)  A  correspondenda  do  Bar&o  de  Wensel  de  Marschall,  pelo  Dr.  Jeronymo  d^ 
A.  Figueira  de  MeUo,  t.  LXXVII,  p.  I,  pag.  179. 

(114)  Historia  Constitucional  do  Brasil,  pelo  Dr.  Aurelino  de  Araujo  Leal,  t. 
LXXVII,  p.  I,  pag.  295. 

Das  duas  partes  publicadas  do  Tomo  Especial  do  Primeiro  Congresso  de  Historia 
Nadonal,  saHentaremos  apenas  os  seguintes  trabalhos: 

(115)  A  ColonizaylU),  Capitanias,  pelo  Dr.  Jonathas  Serrano,  Vol.  I,  pag.  185  (these 
official). 

(116)  Estabelecimento  de  um  govemo  geral.  Os  primeiros  jesuitas,  pelo  Dr.  JosA 
Eduardo  Freire  de  Carvalho,  Vol.  I,  pag.  207  (these  official). 

(117)  O  dominio  hespanhol,  pelo  Dr.  Lucio  Jos6  dos  Santos,  Vol.  I,  pag.  249  (these 
official). 

(118)  O  Padre  Antonio  Vieira,  pelo  Dr.  Antonio  Femandes  Figueira,  Vol.  I,  pag. 
337  (these  official). 

(119)  Tentativas  de  Independencia,  pelo  Dr.  A.  Velloso  Rebello,  Vol.  I,  pag.  391 
(these  official). 

(120)  Dominio  hollandez  no  Brasil,  especialmente  no  Rio  Grande  do  Norte,  pelo 
Dr.  Augusto  Tavares  de  Lyra,  Vol.  I,  pag.  347  (these  avulsa). 

(121)  JolU)  Francisco  Du  Clerc  (Fragmentos  de  uma  memoria),  pelo  Dr.  Gast&o 
Ruch  Sturzenecker,  Vol.  I,  pag.  507  (these  avulsa). 

(122)  Domingos  Jos6  Martins,  pelo  Dr.  Marcilio  Teixeira  de  Lacerda,  Vol.  I,  pag. 
553  (these  avulsa). 

(124)  Memoria  sobre  as  terras  orientaes  da  antiga  freguezia  de  S.  JoSo  Baptista 
Geremoabo,  pelo  Dr.  Braz  do  Amaral,  Vol.  I,  pag.  951  (these  avulsa). 

(125)  Subsidios  para  a  historia  da  cidade  de  S.  Sebasti^  do  Rio  de  Janeiro,  pelo 
Dr.  A.  Morales  de  los  Rios,  Vol.  I,  pag.  989  (these  avulsa). 

(126)  De  D.  Joao  VI  d  Independencia,  pelo  Dr.  JoSo  Marcondes  de  Mom*  Romeini^ 
Vol.  I,  pag.  1351  (these  avulsa). 

(127)  0  Imperador  D.  Pedro  II  no  archive  do  conselheiro  Jos^  Antonio  Saraiva, 
Vol.  I,  pag.  1509  (these  avulsa). 

(128)  As  capitanias  hereditarias  perante  o  Tratado  de  Tordesilhas,  pelo  Dr.  Clovis 
Bevilaqua,  Vol.  II,  pag.  5  (these  official). 

(129)  Expanse  geographica  do  Brasil  at4  fins  do  Seculo  XVII,  pelo  Professor 
Basilic  de  Magalhftes, ^Vol.  II,  pag.  27  (these  official). 
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(130)  Historia  dfts  Entradas;  detennina^So  das  ireas  que  exploramn,  pelo  Dr.  Joe6 
Baptdsta,  Vol.  II,  pag.  175  (these  official). 

(131)  As  Bandeiias  pauHetas  (Estabeledm^ito  das  directrizes  geraces  a  que  obe- 
deceram  e  estudo  das  eonas  que  alcanyaram),  pelo  Dr.  Gentil  de  Aasis  Moura,  Vol.  II, 
pag.  221  (Uiese  official). 

(132)  Ob  Jesuitas:  papel  que  Ihes  coube  no  devaasamento  do  territorio,  pelo  Dr. 
Alfredo  de  Almeida  Russell,  Vol.  II,  pag.  251  (these  official). 

(133)  A  d^roasio  amasonica  e  sous  exploradores,  pelo  Dr.  Henrique  Americo  de 
Santa  Bern,  Vol.  II,  pag.  271  (these  official). 

(134)  Estudos  cartographicos  da  primeira  phase  dos  descobrimentoe  na  America, 
p^  Dr.  Orrille  A.  Derby,  Vol.  II,  pag.  325  (these  avulsa). 

(135)  Peregrina^aU)  de  Antonio  Enivet  no  Seculo  XVI  (estudo  critico  para  servir  de 
eontribui^io  &  hisUma  e  geographia  do  paiz,  pelo  Dr.  Theodore  Sampaio,  Vol.  II,  pag. 
345  (these  avulsa). 

(136)  Algumas  palavras  sobre  o  itinerario  de  Bebasti^  Femandes  Tourinho  e  de 
Antonio  Dias  Adomo,  pelo  Dr.  Francisco  Lobo  Leite  Pereira,  VOL  II,  pag.  391  (these 
avulsa). 

(137)  Synthese  histcmca  das  tentativas  feitas  para  a  utilizay&o  como  vias  navegaveia 
doe  grandes  rios  que  banham  o  Estado  de  6oyaz,pelo  Marechal  Jeronymo  Rodrigues  de 
Moraes  Jardim,  Vol.  II,  pag.  409  (these  avulsa). 

(138)  Oa  naturaliatas  viajantes  dos  Seculos  XVIII  e  XIX  e  o  progresso  da  ethno- 
graphiaindigena  no  Brasil,  pelo  Dr.  Theodore  Sampaio,  Vol.  II,  pag.  543  (l^ese  official). 

(139)  As  tribus  negras  importadas.  Estudo  ethnographico,  sua  distribui^So  regional 
no  Brasil.  Os  grandes  mercados  de  escravos,  pelo  Dr.  Affonso  Claudio,  Vol.  II,  pag. 
595  (these  official). 

(140)  Contribuicfto  para  o  estudo  das  questOes  de  que  trata  a  these  sexta  da  secgSo  de 
Htstoria  das  exploray^es  archeologicas  e  ethnographicas.  As  tribus  negras  importa- 
das. Estudo  ethnographico,  sua  distribui^SLo  regional  no  Brasil.  Os  grandes  mercadoo 
de  escravos,  pelo  Dr.  Braa  do  Amaral,  Vol.  II,  pag.  661  (these  avulsa). 

E  b6  alludiremos  aos  discursos,  alguns  formoaissimas  monographias,  que  a  Revista 
enceira,  pronunciadoe  no  Institute,  sobrelevando  os  dos  oradores  officiaes,  Porto 
Alegre,  Macedo,  Ramiz  Qalvfto,  Nascimento,  Silva,  Joaquim  Nabuco,  Souza  Pitanga 
e  Affonso  Oelso. 


Terminamoe  aqui  o  nosso  modesto  estudo.  Lacunoso,  feito  em  exiguo  tempo, 
obedecendo  apenas  a  honrosissima  determinaySo  da  Oam^e  Endowment  for  Interna- 
tional Peace,  buscou  t2U>  s6mente  patentear  o  interesse  que  no  Brasil  sempre  tiveram  oa 
aeus  mais  illustres  filhos  pelas  causas  da  intelligencia.  E,  a  mingua  de  outro  \aXar, 
ter&,  ao  menos,  o  de  servir  de  ponto  de  partida  para  outros  mais  proficientes. 

Mr.  CJlaxton.  I  move  we  adjourn. 
Mr.  Zaneb.  I  second  the  motion. 

The  Chaibman.  It  is  moved  and  seconded  that  this  final  session  of 
Section  IV  stand  adjourned. 
Thereupon,  at  5.10  o'clock,  the  section  adjourned  sine  die, 
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